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^Olllld, in Music, a sliort vocal 
comiiosition, similar to the 
I calcli, ami like it, peculiar 
I England. It is in tlie form of 
an inlinite (-anon (<hv.) at the 
unison or octave, each part in 
.succession taking up the subject 
I at a regular rhythmic interval, 
anil returning from the conclU' 
gion to the coinmeiicenumt, and so on, ad libitum, 
till an agreed-on pause. These rounds or roumlc- 
lays are usually termed ‘merry,’ and many of 
them deserved tlie name something too well. The 
most ancient specimen now extant of vocal com- 
position ill polyphony is the famous Hot a or Round, 
‘Sumer is icuineii iii,’ of the 13th century. As 
specimens nm' be quoteil the ancient and well- 
known ‘ The (?reat Bells of <.)sncy,’ ‘ Row the Boat, 
.Whittington,* Aldrich’s ‘Hark the Bonny Christ- 
church Bells,’ or the well-known ‘Three Blind 
Mice.* There were collections by Ravenscroft, 
Pammelia (1609), Deuteroinelia (1609); Hilton 
n6i^2); and Playford (1667). See Metcalfe's 
WMfuisy CanonSy and CatcJies of England^ with 
introduction by Rimbault. 

Round Churches (see Romanesque Archi- 
tecture) are represented in England by the 
Temple Church (see Templars); St Sepulchre’s 
at Korthampton (q.v.); the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Cambri^ ( q. v. ) ; and the Church of 
Little Maplestead in Essex. 

Ronudheuds* the nickname given by the 
» adherents of Charles I. during the Great Rebellion 
to the Puritansj^or friends of the parliament, wdio, 
with Prynne, denounced the ‘nnloveliness of love- 
locks/ and were understood to distinguish them- 
selves by having their hair cut close, wdiile the 
Cavaliers wore theirs in long ringlets. 

Round-robin (Fr. rondy ‘i-ound,’ and rte&an, | 
!.|ib]^n^), a name given to a protest or remon- | 
*strance signed by a number of persons in a circular | 
lonxi, so ^at no one shall be obliged to head the ^ 
417 


ll said to bavo originated in a usage of the 
French oHicers. TIh‘ most memorable round-robin 
in litt‘rary history is that sent by Burke, (JiblMin, 
Sir Joshua Keynolils, Josejdi Warlon, and others 
to l->r Johnsiin, ns j nesting him to amend the 
ejnlaph for (b)hlsmith*8 monument, and suggesting 
that it sliouhl be written in Englisli, not Latin. 
Johnson took it kindly, but told Sir Joshua, who 
' carried it to him, that ho would * never consent to 
disgrace the walls of Westminster Ab]>ey with an 
English inscription.* 

Round Table* See Arthur, and Romances. 
By the lionml Table Confet^cncc i.s meant an in- 
edectual series of meetings begun in Januaiy 1887, 
for the purpose of arranging terms for a reunion 
of the (Jrl ads Ionian or Home Rule .section of the 
Liberal party and the Liheml Unionists, the 
members being Lord Hei*schell, Mr MofIot, Mr 
Chamberlain, Sir W. V. Harcourt, and Sir (George 
Trevelyan. 

Round Towers* Tall narrow circular towers 
tapering gradually from the base to the summit, 
found abundantly in Ireland, and occasionally in 
Scotland, are among the earliest and most remark- 
able relics of the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
British Islands. They have long been the subject 
of conjecture and srieculation, hut there can l>e 
now’' no doubt tliat they ai-e the work of Christian 
architects, and built for religious purposes. They 
seem to have been in all cases attached to the 
immediate neighbourhood of a church or monastery, 
and, like other early church- towers, they >vere 
capable of being used as strongholds, into which, 
in times of dan^r, the ecclesiastics could retreat 
with their valuables. In the Irish records, for two 
centuries after 960 A.D., they are invariably called 
CUnctkeach or hell-towers, and are often mentioned 
as special objects of attack by tlie Northmen. 
About 118 towel's of this description are yet to he 
seen in Ireland, twenty of which are entire or 
nearly so; and Scotland possesses three^ simil^ 
towers — at Brechin, Abemethy, and Eglisliay m 
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Orkney. The^ are usually capped by a conical however, on which there is not the same nnanimity 
roof, and divided into stories, sometimes by yet of opinion. Two round towers, similar to the Irish 
existing floors of masonry, though oftener the type, are to be seen in the yet extant plan of the 
floors have been of wood. Ladders were the means monastery of St Gall in Switzerland, of the first 
of communication from story to story. There is half of the 9th century ; and, in the Latin descrip- 
generally a small window on each story, and tion attached to the plan, they are said to be 
four windows immediately below the conical roof, universa superspicienda. The church and towers as 
The door is in nearly all cases a considerable rebuilt at that date are no longer in existence ; but 
height from the ground. The figure represents Miss Stokes has pointed out a passage in the life 
the tower at Ardmore, County Waterford, which of St Tenenan of Brittany which shows that this 
is one of the most remarkable of those remainii^ type of round tower deti^hed from the church was 
in Ireland. Rising from a double plinth course at in use on the Continent in the 7th century, ‘ wherein 
the bottom to a total height of 95 feet, it is divided to deposit the silver-plate and treasure of the 

■ - church and protect them from 

; tlie sacrilegious^ hands of the^lm^^ 

because the flint there prevalent 
Round Tower, Ardmore. is worked into this form more 

(From a Photograpli by J. Lawrence, Dublin.) readily than any other stone. A 

modern round tower is O^Conneirs 

into three stages by external bands at the offsets, monument in Glasnevin Cemetery, which is 1^0 feet 
corresponding to the levels of three floors within, in height. 

the fourth being also marked by a sliglit offset. Seo Dr O. Petrie’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ire- - 
Most of these towera, however, have only a slight land (Dublin, 1845): voLii. of Lord Dunraven’s on 

batter externally from top to bottom. Some, like Irish Architecture (Lond. 1877); Dr J. Anderson’s Scot’ 
that of Devenish, are carefully and strongly built of Ic^nd in Early Christian Times (Edin. 1881); and Mias 
stones cut to the round, and laid in courses, with Stokes’s Early Christian Art in Ireland (Lond. 1887). 
little cement; others, such as those at Cashel and Roundway DOWU, a hill about U mile N. 
Monasterboice, have the stones merely liarnmer- of Devizes, in Wiltshire, the scene of Waller’s 
dressed and irregulariv coureed ; othei-s, again, like defeat by the royalists under Lord Wilmot in July 
th^e of Lusk and Clondalkm, are constructed of 1643. Waller was besieging Devizes when Wilmot 
gathered stones untouched by hammer or chisel, came up to relieve the town, whereupon he turned 
roughly coui^ed, and jointed witli coar^ gravelly at once to meet him, but was quickly cnisked 
mortar ; while in others, as at Kells and Drumlane, between Wilmot on the one side and a sally of the 
part of the tower 18 of ashlar, and the rest of rubble garrison on the other. Waller escaped, but only 
masonry ^ i height of these towers is with the loss of his artillery and most of his men. 

from 100 to 120 feet, the average circumference at „ i r 

the base about 50 feet, and the average thickness . Round Worms {Nematoda), a class of woms 
of the wall at the base from 3 feet 6 inches to which the ^y is elongated and more or le^ 

4 feet; the average internal diameter at the level of cylmdncal. Most are parasitic, such as Ascan^r 
the doorway is from 7 to 9 feet, and the average ^^^nhncoides Oxyuria yermmUaris, common in 
height of the doorway above the ground level about numerous species of Tylenchus. which 

13 feet. These doorways always face the entrance plants. Many genera, however, live in water 

of the church to which the towers belonged. All T ®arth, and many of the parasites are 

the apertures of the towers have inclined instead free living during part of their life. They are called 
of perpendicular jambs, which is also an architec- contrast to the flat wonns or 

tural characteristic of the churches of the same ^lathelminth^, such as tapeworms and flukes, 
period, and the sculptured ornamentation of the classification, see THREAD- WOBits. 

apertures or walls of the towers is in the same style Roup is one of the most serious diseases which , 
as that of the churches. Dr Petrie was inclined the poultry or pheasant keeper has to fight, because 
to think that a few of these remarkable structures in it there is generally an aflbe^on other than the 
may be as old as the 6th century, but they are now mere cold whi^ devetops and makes it apparent, 
assigned to a period rangingfrom the 9th to the It is usually found that the system is scroraloas, 
12th centuries. The source whence this form of w^hich is the milder form; but sometimes it takes 
tower was derived, and the cause why it was so a diphtheric development, and this is the most 
long persisted in by the Irish architects, are points, severe and deadly disease known to poultry-keepera. 
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Whether aeroiulons or diphtheric^ it ie highly con- 
tagious, And very seldom is any bird In a ya^ 
i^tacked without nearly all the others being also 
affected. The difference between ordinary cold 
, and roup is very easy to determine, though the 
symptoms are in some respects the same. But 
•when it is merely cold the running at the eyes and 
nostrils is not at all offensive, whereas it £» strongly 
so in the case of roup from scrofula, the breath being 
most rejpulsive. This fact, as well as tlie swelling 
of the mce, may be taken at once to determine 
when it is roup. The dhnse may generally he 
sought for In bml feeding, housing, or ventilation, 
which have charge<l tlie bloo<l with scrofulous 
matter, an<l the outwanl symptoms are induced by 
cold. When first noticed the birds affected should 
at once be isolate<I, in order to prevent the spreading 
of the disease, which will speedily follow if all arc 
kept together. The treatment must l>e dual, namely 
to cure the coM and to remove tlic scrofula from the 
yiood. For the former any of the roup pills sidd 
can be useil, or it may be removed by homojopaLhic 
tincture of aconite given three or four times a <lay, | 
the birds being kept in a warm and <lrauglit!ess ; 
place. The scrofula is not so easily eraflieated, and | 
will require patience. Ordinary sized pills made j 
of powdered eliavcoal 10 parts, dried siilpliate of ; 
iron 1 part, and capsicum I part, mmle np wiili J 
butter, anti given twieo a day, form an evt‘ell<mt i 
medicine, when the roup pr<q)er in its more a<‘tivo i 
state is removed. To do this, however, it is <lesir- j 
able to clear the rnontfi, nostrils, and eves from j 
the mucus which accumulates tluue and wliieli 
will sulfocate the bird if not removed. In milder 
eases it is enough to wash tli45 parts with vinegar 
and water, but in more severe cases it is better to 
use solution of chlorinated soda, as it- is much more 
effective. ShouM the m)stril8 be very full of mucus, 
a small Iniiit syringe should !>e fillo<l with the solu- 
tion, which must l>e inserted into the slit in the 
binl’s mouth, througti whii!)i the liquid is force<l, 
and will eflectually clear the It is most 

essential in returning the birds to the house again 
to see that tlu'y are entirely rectuensl. Wlien 
diphtheric roup is present the matter assumes a more 
serious aspect, because of the danger not only to 
other birds, but also to liumari beings, who have 
l>een knowui to contract this fell disease from birds. 
For that reason the greatest care must Ihj taken, 
and, except in the case of very valuable fowls, it is 
much safer to kill those aftecte<l ami bury them in 
quicklime. The outw'ard symptoms in <Iiphtheric 
roup are not nearly so ammrent at first sight, 
because less nrominent; still, the bird is noticed 
be dull and lethargic. Unless cdiecked the <lisease 
runs its course in a few hours, and the Inrd dies. 
Very often it is not known that diphtheric roup is 
present until several deaths have taken place. Its 
presence is easily distinguished by the skin-like 
.su1)stance forine<l over the throat. Treatment is 
^ubtful, and Professor Whalley recommends that 
it should take the heroic form of dabbing the 
throat with carbolic acid, which will kill or cure. 

Boilpf in Scotland. See Auction. 

. KouSf Francis, was bom at Halton, Cornifall, 
in 1^79, and educated in Oxford at Broadgate Hall, 

_ now Pembroke College. He was a mem^r of the 
Long Parliament, sat in the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, and4n 1643 was made provost of Eton, 
He died at Acton, 7th January 1^9, his writings 
! having been collected two years before. Wood 
is abusive even beyond his wont to *tlie old 
illiterate Jew of Eaton* and his * enthusiastic 
: cantiiig.^ His metrical version of the Psalms was 
. vc^mmended by the House of Commons to the 
•WesttUinster Assembly, and is still substantially 
the Presbyterian Psalter. It is easy to abuse 


hb. iTiTaiter ^^t!s was 

though homely^ Mr is ' pkia* lotcibtoi and iiits3« 
ligible, and very often possesses a rude sort of 
majestv, whieh perhs^w would bo ill excbafiged for 
mem elegance/ 

Wtonmeau^ J^:an BAmsTU, a great lyrie poet 
of France, was born at Paris, 6th April 1670, the 
son of a shoemaker who gave him a sound eauca^ 
lion. At an early age he became acquainted with 
Boileau, and began pro<iuce pieces for the theatre, 

with but little success. Among liis earliest patrons 
were Breteuil ami Tallard, anu the latter carried 
him in hjs suite to London. His turn for satire 
R4)on Tironght him troubles as well as reputation^ 
and some lampoons upon the literary frequenters Of 
the Cafe Laurent, chief of whom wore La Motte 
and Sanrin, brought d<nvu upon his head a quarrel 
that distressed the remainder of his life. Defeated 
by I-,a Motto in 1710 in his canvass for T. Corneille’s 
cimir at the French Academy, lie soon after 
taken by everybody for tlie author of a fresh series 
of Hcnrnlous and indecent cmiplets. He charged 
Saurin with writing them and attempting to foist 
tbe paternily Idm, and raised an action against 
him. Failing to make goo<i the charge, he found 
himself in 1712 condemned in absence to per|ietual 
banislimnnt coninma>w. Henceforth he live*! 
abroad nn<lcr the patronage i»f tlie Comte de Luc, 
Frene.il ambassador to Switzerlaiul, ami afterwards 
of Prince Eugene and the Due irAreml>erg. At 
Brn.ssels he made the ^lcquaintance of Voltaire, but 
from a friend the latter soon bocaine a bitter enemy. 
Koussean visit ml England, and there published m 
j 1723 a new edition of ids works. He wins never suc- 
j cessful in getting his banishment annulled, although 
: 4>nce at least he visited Fbiris incognito. He died 
j at Lru.s.sels, March 17, 1711. floiikseau was not a 
I great, <uily a suprejnely clever poet. His sacred 
o<les and vnnUiii's are sjdondidly elaborate, frigid, 

I and artificial ; his iqngranis, on ilie other hand, are 
bright, vigorous, sharp, with stinging satire, and 
unerring in (heir aim. 

Editions ar<* by A mar il820) and A. de Latour ( 1869). 
also his f/jitrrts LtfrhjiteSy ky Manutd (1852), and 
Conf^.i by Lnzarche (Bnissc Is, 1881 ). 

Rousseau* Jean Ja(u^u;es, was born on Jvne 
28, 1712, ill Ueueva, where his family had been 
settlcil since 1550, when Didier Rousseau, a French 
l^roiestant, sought shelter from pei'seculion. HiS 
mother died immediately after his birth, ami he w'aa 
left to tlie coiiii>aiiionsliip of his father, Isaac Rous- 
seau, a watchmaker and dancing-master, a man 
.selfish ami sontiineutal, passionate, <iissipatcil, and 
frivolous. In 1722 his jpather having involved liiin- 
self ill a brawl tied tlie city to escape iinpiisonment, 
aiul left him to the charitable care of his relations. 
When he was thirteen his uncle apprenticed him to 
a notary, who soon found him utterly incompetent, 
and sent him back as a fool ; and thereafter lie w as 
apprenticed to an engraver, wdiose cruelty during 
the three years he lived with him, he says, made 
him stupid by tyranny, cunning from fear, and 
wretcheu by ill-treatment. One evening, having ■ 
rambled beyond the city walls till the gates were 
closed, ho was too terrified to face his master, 
and resolved never to i*eturn, but to seek else- 
where his fortune. Now, in 1728, began his 
adventurous and vagrant career, for the details of 
which his Confessions form our chief authority, 
in which with picturesqueness and chariiiinK 
vivacity, with marvellous frankness, if . not with 
scrupulous accuracy, he tells the story of his Ufa 
As he wandered on lie was entertained by a 
priest of Savoy, ea^r for proselytes from heresy, 
and Jean Jo^ues, pretending to he eager to 
espouse the Oatnolic faith, was sent off to Madame 
de Warens at Annecy, wmo should look after the 
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Calvinistic vagrant. By her he was hospitably 
received and then transmitted to a hospice in Turin 
filled with some fellow -catechumens ; and soon in- 
itiated into the faith and duly baptised, lie was 
discharged with a few francs in his pocket. He 
in vain sought work ^ as an engraver, till a shop- 
keeper’s wife gave him employment, and to her 
he acte<I in the double capacity of servant and 
lover, till on her husband’s return he was kicked 
out of doors. He next became footman to a 
Comtesse de Verc^llis, and on her death not long 
after he took service again as lackey to Comte de 
Gouvon, and as non<le8cript secretary to the abb6, 
his master’s son, till he became intolerable both 
to his masters and his fellow-servants, and was 
summarily dismissed. 

Now in 1731 he travelled back to Madame de 
Warens, who welcomed him and installed him as 
permanent inmate of her house. Madame de 
Warens or, as her name was otherwise written and 
pronounced, Vorrans or Vuarrans, lived apart from 
tier husband a very independent life, liaving a 

E elision, which late investigation suggests may have 
een earned by acting as a political spy. Slie was 
twenty -eight years old, pretty and piquant, kindly 
in disposition, not rigid in morals, but rich in 
sentiment. She was clever and flighty, dabbling 
in chemistry and alchemy, dabbling also in com- 
mercial speculations which made her the dupe of 
adventurers, and indulging in religious specula- 
tions w'hich combined Deism in creea with Koman 
Catholicism in Avorshifl. To her Jean Jacques, 
now nineteen years olci, became pupil and friend, 
factotum, and ultimately lover, through nearly 
nine years. This period was diversified l>y adven- 
turous interruptions : he at one time set himself up 
in Lausanne as a teacher of music though hardly 
able to play a tune, and as a composer though 
not able to write a score ; Ijecame secretary to 
an archimandrite of the Greek Church, collect- 
ing subscriptions to recover the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and then went to Paris as servant to an officer. 
Thereafter he returned to live with Madame de 
Warens at Chamb6ry, and from 1736 at Char- 
mettcs, in which lovely retreat his happiest and 
idlest years Avere spent, in desultory reading Avith 
his niaman^ in music, indolence and sentiment. 
This attachment and companionship ceased in- 
gloriously at last Avhen on returning from recruit- 
ing his health at Montpellier he found himself sup- 
planted in the heart of Madame de Warens by one 
Vintzenried, Avhom he describes as a journeyman 
wig- maker, ugly and a fool, avIio as a lover was 
tyrannising over his facile mistress, mismanag- 
ing her affairs and dissipating her money. in 
disgust in 1740 Jean Jacques quitted his belove<l 
Charmettes, the idj^llic memories of which lived in 
his lieart, as by his picturesque description they 
live immortal in literature. He became now tutor 
in Lyons to the sons of M. de Mably, the brother 
of the famous Condillac and of the once Avell- 
known Abb6 de Mably, where he taught with 
lamentable incapacity. 

In 1741 he set oft’ to seek his fortune in Paris, 
with a little money, some letters of introduction to 
Parisian notables, and a system of musical notation 
by Avliich he expected to make his reputation. He 
had to live in a dirty, shabby inn, and to earn a 
meagre livelihood by copying music, Avhile, his 
musical system was pronounced bjr the Academy 
of Sciences * neither useful nor oriMnah’ After 
a sojoui-n of eighteen months at Venice, where 
he acted as cheap secretary to the embassy till 
he quarrelled with the amoassador, he returned 
to his inn, his copying, and a secretaryship 
with M. de Francueil. MeanAvhile he had formed 
a companionship with a girl he found acting as 
drudge at the inn, called Th^rbse le Vasseur, 


utterly illiterate, densely stupid, plain-featured, 
mean and vulgar, although he imagined her 
possessed of every grace in oody, mind, and soul. 
By her ho had five cnildren, each in tui^ deserted 
and consigned by him to the hospital for found- 
lings. He had gained acquaintance AA'ith men of^ 
letters, with D’Alembert and Diderot, as needy as 
himself ; and when they Avere producing the famous 
encyclopiedia he wrote articles, of which the most 
notable were those on music and political economy. 
His first distinguished appearance in literature Avas 
in 1749 by a Discourse on Arts and Sciences y written 
successfully for a prize offered by the Academy of 
Dijon on tne problem Avhether science and the arts 
have corrupted or purified morals. Hero Avith bold 
paradox he denounces fiercely and eloquently 
letters, arts, sciences, and all culture as alike 
proofs of and causes of corruption. The audacious 
independence of his thought, the freshness of his 
brilliant style, made him at once celebrated in 
literary and Avelcome to fashionable circles ot 
society. In 1753 he next made himself distin- 

f uisiied as a composer by his opera the Devin du 
^illagCy full of novel and sparkling airs (one of 
which, slightly modified, is tlie Avell-known hymn- 
tune called ttousseaxCs /b-ea/n), which was first 
played Avith success before the court at Fontaine- 
ideau, and when performed in Paris achieved for 
him a popularity Avhicli Avas not sustained by sub- 
sequent efforts. It Avas in the same year that 
there appeared his Discourse on the Origin of In- 
equality y which, though unsuccessful in Avinning the 
prize from the Academy at Dijon, Avas successful 
in establishing his position as a Avriter in France. 

In this discourse he argues that all civilisation 
is a state of social degradation, that all science and 
literature, all social institutions and refinements 
are forms of degeneration from the primeval savage 
life, which, Avitli all its ignorance and brutislmess, 
he audaciously pronounces the state of human sim- 
plicity and perfection. All property is asserted to 
be derived from confiscation, all Avealth is a crime, 
all goA^eriiincnt is tyranny, all social laAvs are uii- 
just. 

His brilliant denunciation of society made him 
the more attractive in society ; but hating alike 
the coniiiany of Avits and of courtiers, and desjiis- 
ing fasiiionable conventions, he liA'cd poorly, 
dressed meanly, and acted churlishly to show his 
independence, Avith that morose self-consciousness, 
blenued with vanity, which Avas becoming with him 
a disease. Gladly ho accepted from Madame 
d’fipinay the offer of a retired cottage, the Her- 
mitage, on the skirts of the forest of Montmorency, 
near lier oAvn chateau Chevrette. There he retired 
Avith Th6r6se, her obnoxious mother, and his 
meagre chattels. Still earning his living by copy- 
ing music, Avhich produced anout £60 a year, he 
employed his days amidst the Avoods of Montmor- 
ency Avith conceiving and Avriting his romance, Tfie 
New HtldisCy inspired in the composition of its 
rapturous passages by a passion he had formed 
for Madame d’Houdetot, the sister of Madame 
d’iUpinay. His suspicious temper fostered mis- 
understandings wit 11 his patroness, and bitter 
quarrels with her friend Baron Grimm, and with 
his own warm friend Diderot ; and he quitted the 
beloved Hermitage with reluctance for a cottage at I 
Montlouis not far off, where he found kind friends ^ 
in the Duke and Duchess of Luxemburg. ^ In 1760 
the New Htldise was published, and was instantly 
received with applause, and Bousseau became the 
idol of the sentWental though artificial society of 
Paris. His work was followed in 1762 by the 
treatise on the Social Contract^ puhlishM in 
Amsterdam in order to escape French censorehip ; 
and there two months later also appectred mnue.' 
By the first work the recluse rose to the first rank 
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9 M a writer of the romance of sentiment^ hy the mueh ground foreul^^tiQ^ bf eiii^ Jfite^Ube 

second as a political socialifit^ by the third as an Ronst^u died on July 1778. Bhr 
educationist. rest® in the Panthbon. 

But the views in mnile on kings and government If the character of Botiaseau can be learned ftoi|i 
made him obnoxious to the state, and the parle- the judgment of hts friends and f it can be alse 
nient condemned the author to be arrested and his discovered from his own writings^ which teU tlie 
book to be burned ; while its deistic teaching in the story of his life— his Oonje^omf hi» his 

Savoyard vicar’s confession made him hateful to Reveries, We may receive his . own version of 
the church, and called forth a denunciatory pastoral many of his own acts witli doubt, arid bte Inter- 
from the Archbishop of Paris. Rousseau in terror pretation of the acts of others with rem*ve> while 
fled from France, and found shelter at Metiers, an details in the Confesdotis are known to be. in many 
obscure village in Neucfifttel, where lie was safe cases ina^urate ; but as picture of the man they 
under the tolerant rule of Frederick the Great, arc strikingly tjnithfnl. He is moved by a daring 
and the fiiendship of the Earl Marischal, George ilctennination to conceal nothing, l>elloving twb 
Keitli, the governor of the province. Although every defect will only show the intrinsic beauty of 
he lived unobtrusively in hotanising rambles, in Ids character as paUdies show olf l>etter the oom^ 
making lace, and in writing his aggressive Letters plexion of the face. Therefore be tells liis ignoble 
from the Mountain^ and his powenul replv to the intrigues and his paltiy actions, how he deserted 
Archbishop of Paris, redigious rancour followe<l his companion when he fell in a iit, how he basely 
him to the remote and peaceful Val de Travel's, accused a poor girl, Ids follow*servant, of theft 
♦ The ministers stirred up the vilhxgers against the to conceal ni.s own disuhonesty, He exhibits his 
heretic, and to escape their open hostility" ho jealousies and his hates, his lofty sentiments and 
took flight in 17(>4. A residence of delicious his petty practices, his nribonnded confidence in 
quietude in St Pierre on Lake Rieiino was ended liimself not only as a man of genius, but m a 
by throat of prosecution from the govcnirnent of man of supreme recti tu<le. Tn of the worst 

Berne ; and he accepted the (»H'cr of a home in he confesses and tlic* worst charged against him 
England, given through David Tlumc. Under the by others, lie nc<*ds commiseration in his faults, 
charge of the goo<l-riatiired historian, the irritated as arising from a mind disordered, an<l he deserves 
and sensitive fugitive came to England In danuaxy respotd for his sincerity of thought, his indeficnd- 
1766. During (dmut eighteen m(»nth.s In^ lived at enci* of conduct iti of its coarseness, his spirit 
Wootton in Statlbrdshire, .solitary ami qui<‘t : here of reverence, and his generosity of heart and liand. 
he busied him.self with botany and Ills Butaui- vVs a writer his intUnmee has been exercised in 
cal Dictionary, and es])eciaHy " in composing liis diverse directions. His Arw UHoise, sugge»ted 
Confessions, in which lie determined to write his alike in its clumsy form of lettei's, its didactic 
memoirs, to expose his eiicmio.s, to reveal himself pas.-nuges, and its fervid romance by Riidiardson’s 
— in spite of every, fault, which he residvetl to own novels, stirred by its strain of passion a spirit of 
-as one of the very ‘best of men.’ TTis suspicions sentiment in tli(‘ society and literature of France, 
nature, his morbid distrust and fears, had increased <h*nn:\ny, and Itnly ; hy its idyllic pictures and 
with his trials and his years. He had <piariTlled exipiisite descriptions it a’vvakened a new admira- 

With almost evi*ry friend, imagining the worst lion for nature in its grand and wild aspects, and 

meaning in the host of motives ; ho helhiveil t hat touched the fasliionable world W’ith interest in 
his truest friends, like ITume, acted with the most rural life and in its simple ways. Amidst all its 
sinister designs, that the English govoniiiieut sought fnisetto jia^sion, it taught an artificial society the 
his life, and that he was meryw’here <h>gge<l hy rights of the poor and the duties of the rich. The 
spies. Suchlenly ho qnittoil Woottiin, and, cross- Social Contract pimreeds on the. premise that the 

ing the Channel, got a shelter from the tfoctrinairc basis of s<»cicty is an original compaet hy Avhicli 

Mar<][uis do Mirabeau, and tlnm from the I’rince dc <*ach meml>er surrenders his wdll to the Avill of all, : 
Conti at Trye ; abd there he lived, under tlie name on iJie condit ion that lie gets protraction or defence ; 
of ‘M. Renon,’ till he fancied that he was iii.sul fed and arguing tliat the community is the true 
hy the domestics and tliat he was suspected of sovereign, tliat each memlier of it lias equal power 
poisoning a servant. After varioirs shifty changes and right to mnko its laws, Kou.sseau arrives at 
lie lived at Moin^uin, a retired, quiet .siiot, wliere tlie coiiclii.^ion that kings are usurpers, tliat no 
he composed those later parts or his Confessions, laws arc binding to w hicli the wdiole people’s assent 
in which eacli incident is coloured by bis gather- hivs not been gaineil. True to his owm Genevan 
ing delusions as to the motives of every one with traditions and tastes, he considers a republic in 
whom he came in contact. In 1770 he returned to w liich all the people have j>ersonal votes as alone 
Paris, and remained unmolested, following his old valid, and his doc'triiies of liberty, equality, and 
life as copyist at ten sous a page, in a fifth story in fraternity were adoj>tcd by leaders of the people, 
the Rue ftdtri^re, maintaining a surly independ- were carried by demagogues to logical extremes 
ence, distrusting his friends, rebutting admirers, he never dreamt of, and became w^ar-cries of the 
insulting his customers. During these yeai*s, in Revolution. By Emile, in wdiich the man wdio 
•different moods of mind and changing conditions abandoned his owm offspring becomes tbe instructor 
•of his broken health, he wrote the wild, half-mad of the age on tlie mii-sing of infants, the rearing 
dialogues, Rousseau juge de Jean Jacques, in wdiich of children, and the education of youth, writh keen 
he vindicates his character in a strain which casts observation of life he pointed out the defects of 
doubt on his sanity, and his Reveries du Pfome- common methods in the nursery and the scliool- 
neur Solitaire, which, in singular contrast, are room. The w'ork had marked results in discourag- 
calm in their tone, idyllic in tlieir l)eauty, and ing the faults and neglects in artificial society 
perfect in their style. Still the delusions increased, tow'ards children, and in indicating a more natuml 
and his mental misery deepened till he even craved and less pedantic method of training and develop- 
for shelter in^ a hospital ; everywhere lie felt ing the ^lysical, mental, and moral faculties ; and 
watched by spies, hated by the veiy children in his ideas on this head ( wdiile many absurdities and 
the streets. In 1778 he accepted the last of these whimsicalities in the book were avoided ) w^ere 
mamy offers of < shelter, and retired to a cottage given in large measure carried out by educationists like 
him by M. de Girardin on his estate at Ermenon- Froebel and Pestalo 2 ri, and affected the educational 
ville, TO miles from Paris. There he suffered from methods of all Europe. By his famous chapter on 
the misconduct of Th6rhse, and fit>m inveterate the Savoyard vicars confession he gave a con* 
delusions, till, with a suddenness which has given fession of his own deistic faith, which disgusted 
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Voltaire, D’Alembert, and D’Holbacli by its Btmin 
of religious fervour and conviction, and liorrilied 
tlie church by its scornful denial of orthodo^ and 
supematuralisui. Meanwhile it kindled in Fi'ance 
a spirit of severest tlieisni instead of cynical scej>ti- 
cism or blank denial, and inspired Kevolutionists 
Uke Robespierre with the doctrine that belief in 
a God is essential for society and the state. 

See Musset-Pathay, HUtoire de la Vie et lea Ouvragea dt 
J, J. RouaaMU (1821); Streckeisen-Moulton, Rousseau: 
8es Amis it ses Enemis (1865); 8t Maro Girardin, J. J, 
Rousseau^ sa Vie et ses Ouvrages (2 vole. 1876); John 
I Korley, Rousseau ( 2 vola. 1873 ; 2d ed. 1886 ) ; Berthoud, 
i Rousseau au Val de Travers (1870)^ Moreau, Rousseau 
'et le SUcle Philosophe (1870) ; Desnoiresterres, Rousseau 
et Voltaire (1874); RetmUres AnrUes de Madame 
d*£pinagt edited by Percy and Maugrat (I88L) ; the pres* 
ent writer’s monograph in the * Foreign Classics’ series 
(1883); Jansen, iZousseau als Musiker (1885); Mahren* 
holtz, Rousseaus Leben ( 1889 ) ; Mdbius, ^iisseaus Krank- 
heUstjesohichte (1^9); Madame de JVarens et Rousseau^ 
by Francois Mugnior ( 1800 ) ; Carteret, Rousseau jftt/e par 
Francais WAujourd'hui (1890); Rousseau’s Lettres 
Inidites^ edited by H. do Rothschild (1892); Chiiquet’s 
study in ^tho * Grand Berivains ’ series ( 1893 ) ; besides 
essays on Rousseau as a psudagogue by Quick and others. 

Rousseau, Pierre Etienne Theodore, one 
of the most diatingiiished of the modern landscape- 
painters of France, was born in Paris on the 15th 
April 1812, the son of a well-to-do merciiaiit tailor 
of the city, a native of Salines in the Jura. There 
were several artists among his mother’s kinsmen ; 
and one of these, Alexahdre Pan de Saint Martin, 
having seen a landscape, * Tlie Signal Station on 
Montmartre,’ whidi the boy painted at the age of 
fourteen, gave him some instruction, and persuaded 
his parents to abaud<ni their intention oi entering 
their son at the ilcole Polyteclmique for an 
engineer, and to jjiace him, instead, under Remand 
the landscape-painter. The classical ideal and 
methods of this artist were little to the liking of 
his pupil, who next worked under Guillon-Lethiere, 
and in the Ecole des Beaux -Arts ; but his best 
tochers wove the old masters in the Louvre, and 
his happiest hours were those spent in sketching 
from nature in the environs of Wria. In 1830 he 
was painting in Auvergne and Normandy, and he 
sWdveiWaivdscapc in neaviy every district ranee ; 

but by 1833 ho had begun sketching in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, which ever after was his favourite 
painting-ground, and where he finally settled, in 
the village of Barbizoii, in 1848. He first exhibited 
in the Salon of 1831, and in 1834 liis * Border of the 
Forest of Compibgne ’ ^ined a third-class medal 
and was bought by the Duke d’Orleana ; but in tlie 
following year his * Descent of Cows in Autumn,’ 
painted in the Jura, afterwards purchased by Ary 
Schefier, and ‘The Alley of Ciiestnut Trees,’ one 
of his finest works, were rejected— in excellent 
company — through the iiiiluciice of Bidault 
and Rochette, the president and secretary of the 
Academy. Some twelve years of more or less com- 
plete neglect and discouragement followed, and 
left such baneful effects upon a mind naturally 
proud and melancholic as may account for the 
]»etulance and acerbity which marked certain pas- 
sages of Rousseau’s later life. But in 1848 the 
painters themselves assumed tlie inanagomeiit of 
the Salon exhibitions : he was elected one of the 
jury ; and in the following year he resumed exhibit- 
ing, and gained a first-class medal. His works 
were prominently ljung in the Exposition Univer- 
selle of 1855 ; as also in that of 1867, when he was 
president of the jury, and the only landscape- 
painter who won a grand medal. Soon afterwards 
Fie was impointed an officer of the Legion of 
Honour ; but before he was decorated he had been 
attacked by paralysis, and, after lingering six 
moutha, he died on the 22 d of December 1867. 


Though Rousseau was most deliberate in his art 
methods, and would often keep his canvases long 
in liand, altering and retouching them, he was yet 
an exceedingl^r prolific, if a somewhat unequal, 

E ainter. At his best his works are characterised 
y true dignity and originality of style, by^ 
noble nchness of colouring, and are infopied by 
deep sentiment and emotion. His productions now 
command immense prices, his ‘ Early Summer 
Morning ’ having sola in New York, at the Pro- 
bosco sale in 1887, for 921, 0(X). See Sensier, 
Somfemrs de Thiodore Rousseau ( 1872) ; and D. C. 
Thomson, The Barhizon School (1890). 

Roiisselaere* See Roulers. 

R 0 U 88 III 01 I 9 formerly a province of France, 
surrounded by Languedoc, the Mediterranean, the 
Pyrenees, and the county of Foix. It now forms 
the French department or Pyr^ndes-Orien tales. In 
ancient times the capital was Ruscino, which stood 
in the vicinity of the modern Perpignan. ^ 

Routhf Martin Joseph, was born of York- 
shire ancestry at St Margaret’s South Elmbam, 
Suffolk, on 18tli September 1755. His father, a 
clerg>^niafi, in J758 settled as schoolmaster at 
Beccles, whence Martin in 1770 went up to Queen’s 
College, Oxford. In 1771 he was elected a demy, 
in 1775 a fellow, and in 1791 president, of Magdalen. 
He took deacon’s orders in 1777, but priest’s not 
till 1810, when he was presented to the rectory of 
TyJelmi*st, near Reading, worth £1000 a year ; ten 
years later lie married Eliza Agnes Blagrave (1790- 
1869). He died at Magdalen, 22d December 1854, 
in his hundredth year. 

A little shrunken figure, with ‘such a wig as one 
only sees in old pictures,’ he had grown very deaf, 
but till well after ninety retained his eyesimit and 
maryelJous memory, could walk six miles and climb 
a stiflisli hill, mount the library styis, and study 
till past midnight. Newman and Bancroft were 
among his later friends and acquaintances ; the 
earlier Jiad included Dr Parr, Samuel Johnson, and 
Porson. He was a great patristic sciiolar when 
patristic scholars were few, a Caroline cliurchman, 
a liberal Torj , a lover of his dogs and canary and 
joke, a mighty book huyer to the last --his 16, OW 
. volumes lie bequeatheA to Durham UuiverBity. 

For just seventy' years ho was publishing, but his 
f works number only six ; and two of these are edi- 
tions of Burnet ( ‘ I know the man to be a liar, and 
1 am determined to prove him so’). He will be 
reiiieml>ere<l by his Reng^teice Sacrce (5 vols, 1814-48), 
but still more for his sage advice, ‘Always verify 
your references, sir.* And Dr liouth it was who in 
1783 induced Dr Seabury of New York to apply for 
consecration as bishop of Connecticut, not to the 
Danisli Church, but to the Scottish episcopate, j 
See Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men (1888). 1 

RoveredOf a town of tlie Austrian Tyrol, 
stands close to the left bank of the Adige, 14 miles 
S. of Trent by rail. It has been since the 16th 
century the centre of the Tyrolese silk industry ; it 
has also leather and tobacco factories, and carries 
on an active transit trade. Pop. 8864. Here the 
French defeated the Austrians, September 3^4, 1796. 
Rosniinj was bom hero in 1797. See Bertauza, 
Stoj'ia di Roveredo ( 1883 ). 

RoylsnnOy a seaport of Austria, stands on the 
west side of the peninsula of Istria, opposite the 
mouth of the Po and 40 miles S. by W. of Trieste. 
The neighbourhood produces olive-oil and the best 
Istrian wine. The tunny and sardine fisheries, 
with oil-pressing and the preparation of pastes and 
tobacco, are tlie chief industnes. Pbp. 10,600. 

RovigOy a city in Italy, 27 miles by rail S. of 
Padua, nas a cathedral (1696), an academy of * 
sciences, a library of 80,000 volumes, and a picture- 
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mllery* Pop. 7560.— The pr&vtnee haft an area of 
613 ft(|. w. and a pop. (1903) of 222;852. 

RoTUmay a river of £ast Africa, risee on the 
east side of Lake Nyossa, flows eastward, and 
enteiB the Indian Ocean, after a course of more 
than 460 miles, a little north of Cape Delgado. 
IMring the greater part of its length it forms the 
boundary between the German and the Portuguese 
East African possessions. It was first ascended 
by Livingstone and Kirk in 1862. 

Row (pi on. Hoo), a village of Dumbartonshire, 
on the east shore of the Gare Loch, 2 miles NW. of 


Helensburgh, which is included within the pailsb, 
and with which it is connected by railway (1894). 
The saintly John M'LcckI Campbell (q*v.) was 
minister of How froju 1825 tDl his deposition for 
alleged heresies in 1831. 

Row* John ( c. 1525-80), a Scottish Reformer, was 
lw)rn near Stirling, studied at St Andrews, and in 
1550 was sent by the Scottish clergy as tlieir repre- 
sentative to Rome. While in Italy he took the 
degree of Doctor of Laws at Padua. In 1558 he 
returned to Scotland, and next year alMUidoued 
the Roman faith. In 1560 he ahled in compiling 
a Co7if€ssf'oii of Fditfi and the Firat Book of I ^isci- 
j}line^ became minister of Perth, and sat in the 
first General Assembly of the ("hurcli of Scotland. 
He was four times moderator, an<l look a share in 
preparing the Second Book of DUcipline^ — His 
eldest *on, John Row, was born at Perth in 1568, 
studied at Edinburglj, became minister of Oarnock 
in 1592, and died in 1646. Tie wrote a dull a.iid I 
prolix but reliable lUstoi'ij of the. Kh k of Scotland ^ 
which was at length printed by the Maitland Club 
(2 vols. 1842) ami tiie Wodrow >Socicty (edited by 
David Laing). The work extemls from 1558 to 
1637, but was continued after Ids death (1580) to 
1639 by his second son, John Row ( 1508 1672), 
rector of Perth grammar-school, ininister at Aber- 
deen, moderator of the provincial a.ssembly iheio 
in 1644, and, by appointment of Monk’s oomiidssion 
of colonels, principal of King*a College in Jtiol. 
Like Ilia father and grandfather a learned Hebraist, 


he published in 1634 Hcbraicoc Liivjnw lustitutionas^ 
and in 1644 Chilias ITcbralca sen Vocahularlnm, 


Rowan Tree* Mountain Ash, or Qlickejv 

TuifiU {l^yrna unvu/jaria, ; Sorbtts fuicu^ycirict of 



Kowan {Pprus aucuparia) in flower. 


many botanists), a tree belonging to the natural 
order Kosacem, abundant in Britain, especially in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and in many parts of 
opntinental Europe. It does not attain a great 


size, but is one oi tiie .inoi6 oiiwuiieat(|] trees tbjst 
ocewr in British woodlands. The worn is 
tor its ooropactness and fine gmiii, and is eapaMcf? 
of taking a hmh noBsh. In the suMiBtHionB .bf 
the Scottisli Hxghfands, and also of the Lowlands, 
a peculiar importoce was asstgMd to the co^an 

a a mere twig of which was supfposed to have 
t efficacy in scaring away evil spirits: The 
(Bfiwan beirtes) is sometimes used tor pre- 
serves. It has much acidity, and apeeuHf^ bitter- 
ness. In soihe parts of northern Euf the hsrriea 
are dried and ground into flour os a subStili^ fmr 
wheaten flour in times of scarcity of thbl 
By fermentation they yield an agreeable 
and by distillation a iK>werfuI spirit. lu KiissiUt a 
tincture i« formed of the ripe berries, which is 
greatly esteeme^i as a stomachic. It is» made by 
filling a ca.«k two- thirds fall with berridt, which 
have r>een carefully picked and cleanecl. The cask 
is then filled up with brandy, gin, or rum, and 
allowed to stand in a cool, cellar for twelve months, 
when the liqueur is run off, and is fomid impreg- ' 
nated with Iwth^tlie colour and the flavour <n*tbe . 
fruit. The fruii of the rowan tree is generally red, 
but there is a variety with yellow^ frtiit, and a very, 
nearly allied species, P. . a ‘ native Of 

Kortli America, has purple fi uit. 

Rowe* Np’holas, dramatist and translator, a' 
contemporary and friend of Congreve, Pope, Addi-- 


son, and Steele, was the sou of a serieant-at-Iaw, 
and was ba]>tised at Liltio Harford, in Bedfordshire, 
June 30, 1674. Ho was educated at We.stiiniister 
under Bushy, and .studied law in the Middle 


Temple ; but early inheriting a small competency 
by tne death of his father, he devoted himself to 


by the death of his father, he devoted himself to 
literature. Bet\v(‘cn 1700 and 17)4 he protluced 
eiglii play.s, of whicli three w ere long popular, and 
de.serveilly : Tamerlane (1702), The Fair Penitent 
(1703), and Jane Shore (1714). The character of 
Lothario in 'The Fair Penitmt was the prototype of 
Lovelace in Richardson’s Clarissa liarlowe^ and 
indeed the name is still the proverbial synonym for 
a fa-shionahle rake. Row'e translated Lncan^sJViar- 
salia, and liis work, sa.ys Dr Johnson, ‘ de.serveK . 
more notice than it obtains, ami as it is more read 
will be more c.steeiiied. ’ His edition of Shake- 
speare (7 vok 1709-10) at lea.st contributed to the 

popnljtrity of Inw aullior. Uom-u’s ootuedy. The 
Biter ( 1705), live<l only to ho damned, as it deserved. 
Row^e, we are told, had no heart, yet his vivacity 
and engaging manners procured him many friends 
and several lucrative offices. The Duke of Queeiis- 
berry m.'We him his Under -secretary of State. In 
1715 he succeeded Tate as poet-laureate ; and the 
same year he was ap])ointGd one of the surveyors of 
customs to the port of la^iidon ; the Ihince of W ales 
made him Clerk of his Council, and the Lord 
Chancellor Parker secretary of Presentations in 
Chancery. He died December 6, 1718, and w^as 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Rowing^* The oarsman sits with his face to 
the ,8teni of the boat, his feet planted flush against 
his ‘stretcher’ or footboard, and the handle of his 
oar in his hands, the loom of the oar resting in the 


rowlock, the ‘ button ’ being inside the thowl-pin. 

I He should sit upriglit, with a rigid back, and do 
I his work mainly witli Lis back and legs, using 
I bis arms as couplings between his body and the 
I oar-handle, and only bending them towards the 
finish of his stroke. To row a stroke, swing 
the body forward from the hips straight tow^ards 
the toes ; exteml the arms rigidly, brace the 
shouldei's, and keep the head up. The hands 
should be holding tne oar-handle about 3i inches 
apart* The grasp should be with fingers and 
not fist — ^i.e. the lower knuckles of the hand 
should be very slightly bent, almost straight, the 
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hold being retained by the upper joints of the row * deep. ’ It will suffice if the beginner thinks 
fingers and by the thumb. This mode of bolding of keeping his blade * square ; ’ and the small devia- 
the oar ^ves freer play to the wrist-joints for the tion from the square, reducing the an^le that is 
‘ feather, of which more anon. The body being effected by the slope of the thowl for his benefit, 
thus extended, and the legs opened at the knees to will then oe produced naturally by the mechanism 
allow the body free swing forward, and the hands of his work. If this inclination of the thowl is 
thus grasping the oar-handle, then the stroke is made too great the oar has a tendency to fly out of 
begun by raising the hands enough to allow the the water. 

blade of the oar to sink into the water square, (It To stop the way of a boat she should be Mield.* 
is most important that the blade should be square This is done by laying the blade fiat, and thus 
to the plane of the suiiace of the water ; otherwise, slightly sinking the edge which lies towards the 
as soon as the stroke commences, the blade fails to direction in which the boat is travelling. This 
preserve its own plane, and sinks too deep, or causes the blade to bury at an acute angle to the 
springs out of water, according as the face of it is plane of the water. This checks the way until it is 
inclined at an obtuse or acute angle to the water. ) reduced enough to allow the oarsman to turn the 
When the oar has been thus lowered into the blade square, reverse way, and to * back * water. If 
water, by raising the hands over the stretcher, the he tries to back water with any pace on, before he 
stroke siiould commence — sharply, by bracing the has first ‘ held* the boat, the resistance to his blade 
muscles of back, loins, slioulders, and legs, and not only risks fracture, but is likely to be beyond 
throwing the body backwards, swinging from the his strength, to lay him fiat on his back, and to make 
hips, the feet firmly pressing against the stretcher, him ‘ eatcli a crab. * In backing water the process 
the arms rigid ; so tliat the weight of the body is of the stroke, described above, should be reversed, * 
eased as mucli as possible off the seat, and is trans- so far as circumstances will allo>v — i.e. the oai*sman 
ferred to the oar-nandle and the stretcher. When has no stretcher to press against, and is ^pushing’ 
the body has reached the perpendicular, in the with his weight instead of ‘ pulling,* In most ‘tub’ 
swing, back the arms should begin to come in. The boats, and in all racing boats, straps are laid across 
action of bringing them in should be from the the stretcher, to hold the feet at tlie instep, and so 
shoulders, the elbo\v-joints gradually bending, but to facilitate recovery. The strap should only be 
the forearm remaining as near as possible parallel used as an adjunct to recovery, not as the sole 
to the water. The ‘ biceps ’ should not be exerted, means : the loins should play tlieir part in swing- 
else the forearms bend upwards, the hands rise, iiig the body forwards ; and the arms, by being 
and tlie blade buries. "Flie body should not ‘ wait ’ rapidly shot out, should aid the action of the loins, 
for the arms and hands to overtake it : it should If a tyro is found to rely too much on his strap, a 
be still swinging back till the hands overtake it. mentor may with advantage remove the strap until 
When the hands reach the breast-bone they proper use of the loins lias been eftccted. 
should be sharply dropped about two inches : Sculling. — In sculling each hand holds one scull, 

this raises the oar out of tlie water. After this instead of there being two hands on one oar os in 
drop of hands they should be turned sharply ‘rowing.* The principles of action of body, legs, 
from the wrists till the knuckles touch the body, and arms are the same as in row ing, except that tlie 
This turn produces the ‘ feather. * If the turn is body, when sculling, may wuth advantage be swung 
made too soon, before the hands have reached the farther back at eacli stroke than in rowing. The 
chest, the action is faulty, and produces what is grip of a scull should be on the same principle, as 
called ‘feather under water,* by turninj^ the oar regards bolding in fingers and not in fist. The 
edgewise in the water instead of after tlie oar has thumb should not clasp under the handle, but 
left the water. So soon as the drop and turn of cap the butt of the scull with the top joint. In 
wrists has ended and ‘ feather * has been performed, rowing this would be wrong ; but in sculling it is 
the ‘ recovery ’ should commence. The body should found to secure the better hold, and to give freer 
instantly, and without ‘ hang ’ or delay, commence play to the w^rists for feathering. It is important 
to swing forward again like a pendulum. The that both hands should work together, both blades 
hands should at the same instant bo shot out and entering and quitting the water together, and both 
the arms extended, reaching their extension by the wrists feathering simultaneously. If one hand is 
time that the body has once more attained the later than tlie other the course of the boat is 
perpendicular in its forward swing, ^he swung distorted at each stroke. 

should continue forward till full reach has been Boat-racing. — Virgil, in v., describes a 

attained for a new^ stroke ; then once more the boat-race between four Trojan galleys ; and the 
hands should be raised, the oar low'ercd into the ■word ‘regatta* is of Italian origin. But boat- 
water, and a new stroke rowed. In rowing behind racing may be said to be almost exclusively an 
another oarsman the eyes should catch the back in Anglo-Saxon sport. Germans of late have slightly 
front of the oarsman, who should take time and taken it up, but 95 per cent, of the sport is roiMsd 
swing from it— keeping ‘ey^ in the boat.* The in Britain and her colonies and the Uuit^ States, 
oarsman at first finds it difficult to ‘ govern * his Bton and Westminster schools practised boat- 
blade — i.e. to keep^ it in the right plane — and at racing in the early part of the century ; thence the 
the correct elevation or depression, according to pastime seems to have spread to the universities, 
whether ho is rowing the stroke or is ‘ recovering.* One of the earliest races of the century was between 
In time his wrists become more apt, and time their Westminster boys and the ^ Temple ’ crew, in six 
action to the ever-varying positions of the^ body, oars, the boys winning. As early as 1815 college 
The more he attends to a correct grasp of his oar- ‘ bumping * races in ei^it oars had begun at Oxford, 
handle the easier will he the play of his wrists. In those days only three or four colleges manned 
and the greater facility will he find in regulating eight. Cambridge adopted a • similar sport at 
the plane of his blade. It has been said before much the same date, or a* year or so later. In 
that the blade should be ‘square* to the water 1829 the first Oxford and Cambridge match was 
throughout the stroke. So it appears to the oars- rowed — Hambledon lock to Henley Bridge^ The 
man ; but in well-constructed boats the ‘thowl* is next was in 1836, Westminster to Putney; after 
slightly inclined in the direction in which the oars- that at intervals till 1856, since which date these 
man is looking; this inclination gives the oar- matches have beeii^annual. Up to 1903 Oxford 
blade a correspondingly slight inclination forward, had won 33 and Cambridge 26 of tfaem. There 
making it describe a trifie less than a rectangle was one ‘dead heat* (1877). Also, five times have 
with the water, and so obviates any tendency to the U.B.C.’s been drawn together in the same 
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heat for the * Grand Challenge ’ at Henlej» of which 
Oxford won 3. and Cambridge 2 encojinters; and 
once Oxford beat Cambridge in an eneounfer for 
the * Gold Cup ’ at the now extinct Thames regatta 
of the ‘forties/ ‘Outriggers* were firet used by 
the two university crews in 1846. Sliding sea& 

* were first used by them’ in 1873. ‘ Keolless ^eights 

were first used by them in 1857. In 1845 the 
Putney to Mortlake course was first a<Iopfeed for 
these matches. Outriggers are a contrivance for 
artificially extending the gunwales of a l>oat> so 
as to Ave the required leverage for the oar in the 
rowlock, while the rest of the liull is nanxiwed to 
offer less resistance to the water, llie earliest ' 
application of the principle was with wooden out' 
riggers on tlie Tyne before 1836. Iron outriggers 
were first used by IT, Clasper for a Tyne firm in a 
Thames regatta in 1844. 

Professional Racing, — The earliest recorded pro - 
fessional champion sculling race was in 1831, \ylien 
one Campbell, Thames watennan, beat one Williams 
^ for the championship of the Thames from West- 
minster to Putney. In 1847 the Putney to Mort- 
lake course was first adopted for these watermen s 
matches. In 1869 the title first left the Thames, ami 
w'as won by R, Chambers of the Tyne. 11 oscillated 
between the representatives of tliese rivers, aliens 
and colonials now and then competing unsucc(»ss 
fully, until 1876, when E. Trioketfc of Australia 
beat J. Sadler of the Thames. Since that date the 
sculling premiership has oscillated between Canada 
and Australia; E. Ilanlan of T<»i()nl(>, W. Hcach 
of Sydney, and W. Searlc of Syilnoy being the 
most noted holders. lu 1889 Searle the holder 
died; and there being no tribunal to deijule which 
two of various aspirants bad the first claim to 
compete for the vacancy, or how iinuiy must com- 
pete before a new premier Ci)uhl be recognise*!, 
some doubt arose a-s to wliich, M‘lj<*an or Stans- 
bury of Australia or ()’(\)nnor, Ignited States, ba<l 
the best claim at this moment to the honour. 

The ‘Amateur Sculling Cliampioiisbip’ is synibol- 
ise*l by tlie ‘ Wingfield Sculls/ estaldished in 1830. 
The trophy now carries willi it the ainateur cham- 
pionship of England. The holder lia.s to meet the 
best of all challengers once a year, on a date fixed 
by a committee of ohl champions, about duly, or 
to abandon in favour of the best challenger. 

Regattas, — Henley regatta was founded 1839. 

In 1886 the course Mas changed as to some 300 
yards of its length, to avoid a corner wliich gave 
unfair advantages. It is now a three days’ meet- 
ing, and comes off early in duly each year. The 
prizes are ‘Grand Challenge,* for best eight oars ; 

‘ Stewards’ Cup,’ for best four oars ; ‘ Ladies’ IMate/ 
for college and school eights; ‘Thames Cun,’ for 
second-class eights ; ‘ Wyfold Cup,’ for second -chiss 
fours; ‘Visitors,’ for college and school fours; 

‘ Silver Goblets,’ for any pair of oarsmen ; and 
‘Diamond,’ for sculls. By first and second class 
eights and fours are meant the classes Mdiich 
usually compete at the races referred to — e.g. no 
one who rows for ‘ Grand Challenge ' may row for 
‘ Thames Cup ’ the same year ; nor if he rows for 
‘ Stewards’ ’ fours may ho row in a Wyfold cmM» ; 
and as the ‘ Grand * and ‘ Steward ’ are the moi*e 
valuable prizes, the better eiglits and fours usually 
elect to do battle for them, and the weaker reserve 
themselves for the lesser races* There are other 
regattas of less importance — e.g* ‘ Metropolitan,’ 
on the Thames tideway, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Walton-ou-Thames, Moufsey, Reading, &c* ; and 
provincial regattas at Tewkesbury, Bridgnorth, 
Worcester, Tyne, Durham, Burton-on-Treut, Bed- 
ford, &C. 

The best regattas affiliate themselves to the 
‘Amateur Bowing^ Association,’ a sort of jockey 
dab of oarsmanship, the object of which is to pro- 


mote rowing, and to put a ntep to perf(Miaiie«» 
inconsistent with amateur status— :4»*g. zoudng f or 
money prizes, and the introduction, of eompCtvBmui 
against artisans, mechanics, Such elasses, % 
making a busiuass of muse'alar toil, have an advan- 
tage for muscular development over amateurs, whose 
more sedentary vocations give them leas opportunity 
for developing muscle. At the same time it is the 
opinion of good judges that at the present day the 
best amateur oai-smen would in rowinjg^ the 

best professional oarsmen. In sculling, 
the best colonial professional scullWs sdul 
superior to tlie best British amateur sehUeiu ; bpi 
the British professionals are projiably urn bet^r 
than, if so go(jd as, the ave^^me amateur Wingfield 
sculler of the present day. The Amateur Roving 
Association pubJislies a co<lo of regatta rules; All 
regattas M'liich are affiliated to the Amateur Row- 
ing Assoeiatifui arlopt this code, Oai'snien who 
row at legattas wliere tiiis code is not in force 
become thereby ineligible to row afterwards at 
regattas where it hold.*=4 good, • 

p7y fessional Regattas and Prizes,-- A. professional 
regatta for wateriueii >va.s ixn ivod in 1890 and pro- 
inisas to coniinuo. It is under the patronage of 
the leading amateurs of the day. There were 
similar regattas between 1843 ami 1849 inclusive, 
again between 1854 an<l 1866 inclusive, and again 
between 1868 and 1876 incbisivo. In the other 
y<^fu*s not specified no local professional regattas 
were conducted by ]t?a<ling amatiUirs ; but in 1876- 
77 78 a ‘speculative’ legatta for gate-money and 
traliic purposes Mas g<»t up by the Steamboat 
</miipany ami conting<*,nt railways. ‘ Doggett’s 
Coat ami Bailgo ’ is an old-established race dating 
fviuu 1719. Mr IViggelt, a comedian, provided it. 

It is for wabM'uien s appronlict^s ; tJic winner gclB 
an ornamental red coat, a silver badge, and ‘ free- 
dom ’ of t he M’luimes i,e, bis fees for taking up Ilia 
fr(»edoii! as a watcuinau arc paid for him. No 
one \\ho is )i()t ‘free’ of the Thames may ply 
for liii<5 upt)n it to carry passengers. This regula- 
tion datt.‘H from tluys wlicn the Thames was more 
of a higlnvay for passenger roM'ing boats than it ' 
iioM' is. VVatormen’s Mborries then plied from 
numerous stairs, and it Mas important that none 
but competent and certified oarsmen should have 
tbo charge of ]Mi.ss(*ng<irs. There are other coats 
ami badges extant, given at divers times by phil- 
anthropists to encourage Matennen’s apprentices. 
All apprentice lias to serve seven years to a w^ater- 
muii l)eforc he is (lualified to be ‘ free’ of the river. 

Bumping Races, — In ‘bumping* races at the 
univei*sitios the vari*ms boats start in line, 120 feet 
apart, by signal of cannon. The order of starting 
depemis on order of precedence in the last previous 
race, Mdiether the same year or the year before. If 
a boat is touche*! frtiin behind in the race, both 
boats roM" into the bank, and the ‘ bumped ’ boat 
loses a place and changes order next time with 
the boat that so ‘ bumped ’ it. The head boat of 
the river at Oxford bolds a cliallcngo cup given 
in 1862 by the late Mr G. Morrison. 

Time Races, — At Oxford and Cambridge, owing 
to the narrowness and curvatures of their respective 
rivera, other races, such as for four oars or sculls, 
are rowed as ‘ time ’ races. The boats start two at a 
time, 80 yards apart, their respective winning-posts 
are the like distance apart, and their respective 
arrivals at their goals are announced by pistol shots. 

Level Racing Rules^ d?c. — In regattas and matches 
boats start abreast, and in modern times to ensure 
equal starting the rudder of each competitor is held 
from a starting-boat, one for each racing crew, 
moored in line. ‘ Fouling ’ is not allowed ; each 
boat has to keep its own water ; the umpire is solo 
judge of the course and of fouling, and usually 
follows the race in a fast eight or steam-launch. 
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All boats abide by their accidents — e.g. of broken 
gear or upsets. 

Sliding Seats, — The use of sliding seats began 
in 1871 in England. Americans had previously 
used but thought little of the novelties. A Tyne 
crew, captained by F. Taylor, matched against 
another Tyne crew, used such seats in a match, 
November 1871, and won with them. Next year 
four Henley crews adopted them with marked 
success, and the London Rowing Club used them in 
a winning match v. Atalanta Rowing Club, of New 
York, hi 1873 they became universally adopted. 
Leading amateur clubs prohibit use of slides by 
their beginners, iill swing on fixed seats has been 
first mastered, else there is a tendency in a tyro to 
sacrifice swing to slide. Slide should conclude with 
swing. The slide should be held till tlie body is 
nearly or c^uite perpendicular in the swing back. 
Then the slide may ne released, and tlie legs should 
be extended gradually, the extension to terminate 
contemporaneously with the oar reaching the 
chest. 

Faults in Bowing* — A ‘ coach * or tutor of a crew 
endeavours to cure faults by admonition, so as to 
get his crew into * form ’ and style. Uniformity of 
oars and of action of bodies has much to do with 
pace in a racing boat, though, of course, strength 
IS also an important factor. Still a strong oar 
who mars uniformity among his comrades often 
does more harm than good, and is well replaced by 
a lighter and neater oarsman. Among^ salient 
faults may be specified * rowing out of time,’ by 
letting the oar enter or leave the water too soon or 
too late; ‘rowing light’ — i.e. not covering the 
blade; ‘rowing deep* — i.e. burying the shank as 
well as the blade of the oar; ‘feathering under 
water;’ ‘sliding too soon’ or too suddenly. 
Amoiiff ‘faults of swing’ are ‘hanging* with the 
body before recovery, or when forward before 
dropping the oar in ; delay in shooting out the 
hands ; ‘ bending the arms ’ too soon ; bending the 
back in the middle of the stroke instead of swing- 
ing from hips ; hunching the shoulders ; ‘ screwing ’ 
— i.e. not swinging straight in a line with the keel ; 
‘meeting the oar —i.e. swinging to iricet the oar- 
handle instead of rowing it wdl home ; ‘ rowing 
short ’ — i.e. not swinging to full reach forward. 

Stroke and ‘ No, 7, ’ — A ‘ stroke ’ is selected to set 
a good style to the men who are to co])y him. Hence 
style more than rough strength is of importance 
for this post. A stroke should be lively in swing ; 
sharp in catching hold of the first part of the 
stroke ; long in reach ; even in swing ; even in 
time, like a pendulum ; a good judge of the pace 
of stroke which he is rowing ; capiude of ‘ spurt- 
ing* — i.e. of quickening the pace of stroke when 
extra speed is needed, and this without getting 
short in reach. Thirty strokes a minute is a fair 
fuactice stroke. In racing for a mile or mile-and- 
lialf course as many as forty-four a minute can be 
rowed long by good crews. Over a four mile course 
thirty-seven a minute, well rowed at full length of 
reach, is about as much as can be done, excepting a 
final ‘spurt.’ ‘No. 7’ is second to hone in import- 
ance in an eight oar. He couples stroke to the 
crow. The best man in the team should if possible 
be placed hero ; a weak No. 7 takes many points of 
ineiit off a crew, and cripples the work of good but 
rough men behind him. 

Steering , — Four oars are now rowed without 
coxswains, except in junior or second-class races. 
One of the oarsmen steers with levers attached to 
his stretcher and connected with the rudder by 
wires. In an eight, a coxswain is an important 
factor; he should have nerve and judgment, and 
be capable of reminding his crew of faults, when, 
as in a race, no ‘ coach ’ or mentor can attend 
them. The main art in steering is to keep tlie 


boat in a straight course by gentle touch and adjust- 
ment. of the rudder lines, not by hard pulls, wnich 
tend to spoil equilibrium, and to bring the boat round 
too sharply. In going round a curve the bows 
should not be expected to point in the direction 
required. They must of necessity point outwards, 
because the boat lies as a tangent to a curve. ^ 

Bowing Clubs, — Among leading amateur rowing 
clubs, besides the universities, may be mentioned 
the Leander, the London Rowing Club, Thames 
Rowing Club, Kingston, Moulsey ; these ^sually 
supply the competitors at Henley, together with the 
universities. There are good provincial clubs at 
Durham, Worcester, Bridgnorth, Bedford, Hunt- 
ingdon, Burton, &c. Among schools Eton, 
Radley, Westminster, Magdalen (Oxford) Bed- 
ford ‘Grammar’ and Bedford ‘Moilern’ supply 
good oarsmen — Eton especially. Of university 
crews nearly one-half are made up on the average 
of old Etonians. 

Training, — ‘ Condition ’ promotes endurance in 
contest, whether of horse or man. Hence train- 
ing is an important item in prci)aration for a boat- 
race. Hard work trains ; regulated diet keeps the 
oarsman up to this hard work, and puts on extra 
muscle to rejdaco fat which hard work has sweated 
ofl*. Five weeks is a minimum time for full train- 
ing where oarsmen have been out of work for 
some time ; a shorter period may suffice if they 
have not been inactive for long. Professionals 
usually train for thrQc months before a match. 
The usual rules are early rising — say 7 A.M. — a 
short morning walk, bath, breakfast, ^ morning 
row (if studies or business hours admit of it), 
luncheon or mid-day dinner, afternoon or evening 
row (according to season of year), late dinner or 
supper, a short post-prandial stroll, a cup of gruel 
or chocolate, and bed for nine hours. After each 
row the body should be well waslied and rubbed 
down. As to diet. For breakfast : beef or mutton, 
cold or broiled ; some fish, if wanted ; an egg ; water- 
cress or lettuce ; and two cups of tea ; stale bread or 
toast. Luncheon : cold meat and some green food ; 
or broiled meat ami vegetables. Dinner ; fish ; 
joints of beef or mutton ; vegetables — any greens, 
asparagus, spinach, a potato or two, &c. ; now and 
then a modicum of poultry as an extra course ; 
stewed fruit ; rice or plain farinaceous pudding. 
Drink : at luncheon or dinner, ale, claret and water, 
or champagne. A pint at each meal usually 
suffices ; lu sultry weather a little more fluid may 
be allowed, in whicli case it is best to let the extra 
supply be water only. Oranges or strawbemes are 
allowed for dessert, and a glass or two of claret or 
one of port. Pork and veal are tabooed, as being in- 
digestinle in the large quantities whicli hungry men 
consume. Such is modern training. In earlier 
decades less liberality was allowed. Steaks, chops, 
and plain joints formed the staple supplies, and 
the hobby was to have them ‘ underdone,’ almost 
to semi-rawness. This system often produces dis- 
order of blood, resulting in boils, the effect of too 
much animal food without sufficient green meat. 
Professionals still adhere to old creeds of tmining 
more tenaciously than do modern amateurs. 

See Bowing by Rowe and Pitman ( Badminton aeries, 
1898); Botoing by Lehmann (Isthmian series, 1397); 
Boating (1888), Bowing and Sculling (1889), and (Mrs 
aiid Sculls {2d ed. 1889), by the present writer. 

Rowlandsoiit Thomas, caricaturist, was born 
in the Old Jewry in July 1766,^ He was sent to 
Paris at fifteen, and here he studied art and gained 
a taste for the pleasures of the town. The ovw- 
indulgence of a wealthy Frerich aunt first taught 
him improvidence, and the £7000 she left /him h© 
quickly gambled away, once continuing^ at the 
gaming-table, we are told, for thirty-six houre 
continuously. Yet he maintained his uprightness 
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of chc^racter, hated debt, and when he bad playeti 
the fool turned to his work as his resource. He 
travelled over England and Wales, often visited 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Southampton, and esi>eci< 
ally Yarmouth, and, being a humorist to the 
• marrow, enjoyed life to the full in his tavern, 
with his tankard and his pipe, and the company 
of friends like Moreland, Uillray, and Banbury. 

' He died April 22, 1827. Rowlandson took little 
pains over his work, yet his drawings never lack 
the essential elements of his .strength, variety, and 
humour. He possessed rare dexterity of toueli, 
fertility of imagination, and knowledge of the 
human figure, and, though he was not seldom 
vulgar, he was never feeble. He w^as a relentless 
hater of Napoleon to Ills fall, belittling his great- 
ness by countless travesties; and though he took 
his part in many of tlie political contests of his 
day, he was never a 11161*0 party satirist. His 
strength lay in broadly human humour, as seen at 
♦its richest among the lower orders of the popula- 
tion, as in his famous Vauxhall drawing. Some of 
his best' known works are his Imitation a of Modern 
Drmvimjs ( 1784-88), and his caricature illustrations 
to Syntax\s Three TourSy the Dance of Deaths the 
Military Adventures of Johnny Neircome, Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey^ Peter Pindar, t lie Hath Guide, 
Mmwhaiiscn's IVavels, &c. 

Soe Joseph Grego’s exhuustivo liowlatuUou the (Jarieu- 
iuritit ( 2 vols. 1880 ). 

Rowley^ William, an actor and playwright 
under James 1., of whose life but lit tle is known, 
save that he wjis honoured by collaboniling with 
such illustrious dramatists as Dekker, Middleton, 
Heywooil, Webster, Massingt?r, and Ford, most 
probably for his skill in stag(i situation, not Jess 
than the amiability of his ebaraeter. Four plays 
connected with his name are extant : A Nr.io Wonder, 
a Woman never vext (iGJ2, in vol. xii. of I,)odslev) ; 
All *s Lost by Lust, a trageily ( IGJ?!) ; A Maieh at 
Mid. night (1633); and A Shoemaker a Gentleman 
(1638). 

Rowley RegfISy a town of Staffordshire, 3 
miles S£. of Dudley, Avithin whose parliamentary 
limits it partly lies. The parish church dates from 
the 13th century, but was rebuilt in 1840 (the 
tower in 1858). There are collieries, ironworks, 
stone-quarries, potteries, implement works, and 
breweries. Poi). (1851) 14,249 ; (1901 ) 34,070. 

Rowton Healby a battle of the (i refit Re- 
bellion, fought under the AvalLs of Clie.ster, Sep- 
tember 24, 1645. After the crushing disaster of 
Naseby the king fled to Wales, and next formed 
the desperate project to march northwards to 
Montrose. The city of Chester avos then being 
besieged by Sir William Brereton, but the king 
succeeded in finding an entrance, and charged Sir 
Marrnaduke Laiigdale to raise the siege. The 
parliamentaiians had just been reinforced by 
Poyiitz’s Yorkshire horse Avhen Sir Marrnaduke 
attacked tliem. He Avas utterly defeated, Avith a 
loss of 300 killed and 1000 prisoners, and the 
disaster, added to Philipliaugh, stripped the un- 
bappy king of his last hope. ^ 

Roxburghe Club* See Book-club. 

RoxbnrffhiaceaCy a natural order of inono- 
cotyledonous plants, perhaps better called Steiii- 
onacem. The species are very feAv, natives of 
the hotter parts of the East Indies. The stems of 
Roxhurghia ( Stemona ) virid’^oruy a native of Chit- 
twong, the Malayan Islands, &c., are sometimes 
100 fathoms long. The thick tuberous roots are 
boiled and soaked in lime-water, to remove their 
acridity, and are then candied with sugar and 
taken with tea, but are considered rather insipid. 
The name was given by Sir Joseph Banks, in 
honour of the botanist Roxburgh. 


RoxburirbriUr^ ft fiaistelk ii^er 
bounded by Betwiokahire, Northumbefteivd ..am 
Cumberland, Dumfriesahlre, SelkiHoddlr^ 
lothian. Its greatest. length is 42 mSm t its greatest 
breadth 30 miles ; and its area 070 
acres. In the north the Tweed winds 25 miles 
eastward, receiviim in this couiae Gala and IrfUbder 
Wateis and the Teviot, which Iasi runs 27 mUes 
north-eastward from above Hawick to Kdso, and 
itself receives the Ak% Slitrig, Rule, Jed, &c. 
Thus tJie whole county, often called Tevio’^Ole, 
drains to the Cerniari \)ccaii, Avith the exi^tion 
only of Liddesdale, or Castletou jiarish, in the 
extreme south, whose 106 su. in. belong to. the 
AA’estem basin of the Solway Firth. The Cheviote 
(q.v.) extend along the south-eastern boundary, 
their highest point liere Auchopeeairn (2382 feet) ; . 
in the interior rise Kulterslaw ( 1392) and the triple 
Kildons ( 1385). Much of the low ground is of fair 
feitillty, and great improvements nave been made 
in agriculture; but rather le.ss than two- thirds of 
the entire area is in <3ultivation, and the misin^ of 
crops is of much le.ss iin|>ortance than the grazing 
of half a million hIiccj). Rent.'^, hoAvever, increased 
two- or tbreefokl, or even fourfold, betw'Ceu 1750 
and I8J5, ami the county valuation advanced 
stemli ly from £254,130 in that year to a niaxiinum 
of 1*439,860 in 1877, since Avhich date it has again 
<lef*lined considerably owing to agricultural dej^res- 
sion. Roxburgh, which gave the county its name, 
has !)eeii quite sujverseded by Kelso (q.v.); and 
fled burgh, the county town, is ver\ much smaller 
than liawick ; other places are " IVI el rose, Den- 
holm, St Boswells, Yetliulm, &e. Chief scats are 
Floors Castle, Mount 'i’eviot, Minto House, and 
Abbotsfortl ; and the dukes of Buceleuch and Kox- 
burghe are mmdi the largest proprietoi*s. The 
antiquities im lmh* liill-forts ; long stretclies of the 
Cat rail and AVailing Street; the castles or peel- 
tr)wei*s of Iloniiitago, Branxholin, Harden, Femie- 
hirst, Smailholm, lk(,\ ; and the noble monastic 
ruins t)f MoJros(‘, Jedburgh, and Kelso. lfe.sides 
many more Avorthies, four poets James Tlioiii.son, 
Jeaii Elliot, Leyden, and Aird-' -av ere natives ; but, 
although not his birthplace, Roxburghshire is pre- 
eminently the land of Scott. It Avilnessed many 
a fray, but no battle greater than Ancrum Moor 
(q.v.j. The countv returns one memher to parlia- 
ment. Pop. (ISO]’) 33,721; (1831) 43,663; (1861) 
54,119 ; ( 1S91 ) 53.741 ; ( 1901 ) 48,904. 

See Jcffrc‘y\^ Histor}/ of Roxhurijh shire (4 vols. 1867- 
(>4), and other works cited at BoHDKRS, Ball.\D, Hawick, 
Tweed, Mel hose, ttc. 

Roxbury* hirmerly a separate city of Massa- 
chusetts, annexed in 1867 to Bo.stoii (q.v.), of 
AAdiicli it forms the 13th, 14th, and 15th Avards. 
Pop. (1870) 34,772. 

Roy, William, the first of British geodesists, 
Avas born May 4, 1726, at Miltonliead, in Carluke 
parish, Lanarkshire, his father being factor and 
gardener to the Haniiltons of Hallcraig. He was 
educated at the parish school and Lanark grammar- 
school, and in 1747 is found acting as deputy- 
quartermaster ill the Royal Enmiieers coi*ps, 
engaged on the survey of Scotland. His name 
first figures in the Army List in 1767, and he 
gradually rose to be lieutenant-colonel (1764), 
colonel (1777), and major-general (1781). In 1783 
he undertook as a lal>our of love to measure a base 
line (see Ordnance Survey) on Hounslow Heath, 
of 27,40^5 feet, or about 64 miles, which, though 
the first measuremept of the kind in Britain pre- 
tending to accuracy, was executed with 
that, on being remeasured after Roy*s death, the 
difference between the two results was found to 
be only 25 inches. For this splendid labour 
received the Royal Society’s Copley medal. His 
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labours connected with the work extended from 
July 1787 till September 1788, when he returned 
to London in ill health, which necessitated his 
removal to the warmer latitude of Lisbon in the 
winter of 1789; but he returned to London, and 
died there sud<IenJy, 30th June 1790. ^ In 1767 Roy 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, to whose 
Transactions he contributed, in 1777, ‘ Experiments 
made in Hritain to obtain a Rule for Measuring 
Heights with the Barometer.’ Ho had also during 
survey- work in Scotland (1764) paid particular 
attention to the camps and other Roman remains 
in that country, and liis Military Antiquities of the 
Romans in Britain was j)ublished in 1793 by the 
Society of Antiquaries. R 03 " was also surveyor- 
general of the coasts of (Ireat Britain. 

See two articles in the Proc, Soc, Antiquaries Scot, 
(i. p. 147, 1855; and ix. p. 562, 1873). 

^ Royal Aoadciliy* Previous to tlie founda- 
tion of the Royal Academy various more or less 
successful attempts had been made in England to 
raise the status of artists, to consolidate tlieir aims 
and efforts, to provide moans for presenting their 
works to the public, and to furnish systematic art 
instruction. The succession of art schools from 
Kneller to Shipley lias been given at Art Instruc- 
tion. In 1745 ilogarth and other painters, with 
the view of making their works known, presented 
certain of them to the Foundling Hospital. The 
public having been greatly attracted, tliey, in 
1760, opened a free exhibition in the rooms of 
the Society of Arts ; and, in the following year, a 
series of exhibitions was begun in Spring Gardens, 
and its promotei*s, styled ‘The Incorporated Society 
of Artists of Great Britain,’ received a royal 
charter in 1765. Disputes having arisen, twenty- 
nine members of this society (not — acconling to 
Redgrave — twenty-two only, as stated by Sandby) 
memorialised George HI. to establish an academy 
for the encouragement of the arts of design, and 
the plan they submitted ha^'ing been approved, 
the ‘ Royal Academy of Arts in London ’ was 
founded, 10 th December 1768. The ‘Instrument* 
of foundation provided for forty academicians, 
from whom the presiilent and other officials, in- 
cluding professors of fine art in its various branches, 
should be elected ; and annual exhibitions were 
stipulated for, their procee<ls to bo devoted to the 
aicl of indigent artists and to the support of the 
Academy. In 1769 a class of twenty associates 
(to have no share in the government of the body, a 
restriction since modified) was created, and also a 
class of six associate-engravers, on the same footing, 
excepting that they were ineligible for election as 
academicians, a restriction now withdrawn. In 
1780 George III. assigned rooms to the academy 
in Somei*set House, and during twelve years he 
contributed £5116 to its funds from the privy purse. 
As tersely stated by Redgrave, ‘ the strength of 
the new institution consisted in its combining, 
under a well-framed code of laws, the most esteemed 
artists of the day, empowered to manage their own 
affairs.’ Thirty-nine artists are named in the 
instrument of incorporation, including Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Richard Wilson, and ten of them 
were foreigners ; Sir Joshua was, by acclamation, 
elected the first president. The management ami 
results of the Royal Academy formed the subject of 
parliamentary inquiry in 1835-36, and in 1863. See 
Sandby *8 History of the Royal Academy (1862). 

The Royal Hibernian Academy was fotinded by 
charter in 1823, consisting of fourteen academicians 
and ten associates, and its first president, Francis 
Johnston, presented ground and erected buildings 
thereon for the use of the body. 

The Scottish Academy, the successor of such 
exhibiting bodies as the society of ‘Associated 


Artists ’ and the Royal Institution, was founded in 
1826, under the presidentship of George Watson, 
consisting of thirty academicians and sixteen 
associates (the latter increased in 1830 to twenty). 
In 1838 it received a charter, entitling it to the 
style of ‘ The Royal Scottish Academy of Painting,^ 
Sculpture, and Architecture and in 1891 a supple- 
mentary charter was granted, admitting associates 
to a share in the management of the body, and 
removing any limit to thmr numbers (but providing 
that only twenty shall participate in the pension 
fund), and granting extended powers for dealing 
with non-resident and non-exhibiting members. 
See Sir CJ. Harvey’s Notes of the Early History of 
the Royal Scottish Academy (2d ed. 1873). 

Royal Academy of Music, the name first 
given in England to an association for jierforming 
operas, mainly those of Handel, founded by the 
king and the principal nobilit^^ and gentry of the 
country, which survived for but a few years. The 
well-known educational institute now bearing the 
name was founded in 1823 by Lord Burgh ersh 
(1784-1859, afterwards eleventh Earl of Westmor- 
land, and not less distinguished as a musician th.an 
as soldier and diplomatist), who saw Avith regret 
the great disadvantages under which natives of 
Great Britain suffered as compared with those of 
foreign countries in respect ot musical education. 
The institution, which received a charter in 1830, 
Avas designed to give concerts as Avell as to provide 
musical education ; and it has instracted many of 
the leading instrumentalists and vocalists of both 
sexes. Since its reconstitution in 1866 the most 
distinguished piincipals have been Sir George 
Macfarren (1876-87) and Dr A. C. Mackenzie 
(appointed 1888). The Royal Academy of Music 
is cfistinct from the Royal College of Music (see 
Conseuvatoirk), tliough allied Avith it for pro- 
moting musical education throughout the country 
by means of an ‘Associated Board.’ 

Royal Assent* 8 ee Parliament ; ami for 
royal prerogative, &c., see Sovereign, Warrant, 
Supremacy, Commissions, Charter, Bounty, 
Househoi.d, Humane Society. For the Royal 
Arms, see Heraldry ; also Civil List, Societies. 

Royal Family* By the Irav of England royal 
rank is conceded to the Avife or husband, children 
or other descendants, and collateral relatives of the 
sovereign. For the position and rights of a Queen- 
consort or Queon-doAvager, see the article Queen. 
The husband of a reigning queen does not acquire 
any share in her prerogative rights, but it is usual 
to grant him special precedence ; King Philip and 
William 111. Avere associated in title and poAver 
Avith their AAUves by act of parliament. Of the 
soA'creign’s children the eldest son is, of coui-se, 
heir-apparent ; he is born Duke of Cornwall, and 
he is aiAvays created Prince of Wales (q.v.). The 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Princess 
Royal (the eldest daughter of the sovereign) are 
within the protection of the statute cf Edward III. 
relating to Treason (q.v.). An heir- presumptive 
to tlie throne has no special rank or precedence as 
such. The younger children of the sovereign take 
rank after the heir- apparent ; by a statute of 1540 
a place is assimed to them at the side of the cloth 
of estate in the parliament chamber ; it is custom- 
ary to confer peerages on all the younger sons. On 
a reference by George II. to the House of Lords it 
AA'as held that EdAvard, Duke of York, second son of 
the Prince of Wales, was entitled to a place among 
the king’s children. Members of the royal family 
enjoy considerable privileges ; they pay no tolls or 
duties, and they are exempted from succession 
duty and some other taxes. 

In order to protect the succession to the crown • 
against the dangers which might arise from unsuit* 
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able alliances, the following special rules are 
applied to members of the royal family : { 1 ) lly 
the Royal Marriage Act of 1772 it is enacted that 
no descendant of Geor^je IL (other than the issue 
of princesses married into foreign families) may 
marry Avithout the consent of the sovereign; any 
marriage contracted without such consent is voi<1. 
But any sue!) descernlant, if above the age of 
twenty-five, may, after twelve months’ notice to 
the Privy-council, eontrac;! marriage Avithoiit su<‘]i 
consent, unless both ]Toust*s of J^irliaimnit declan' 
their disapproval. All persons who solemnise' or 
are present at a mai ri/ige contrary to the act are 
liable to the penalties of prjcmnnirc. The act w;».s 
passed in conse«jueri(a* of the niarriage of the Duke 
of Gloucester with the wi<low of L<ird Waldcgraxc 
and of the Dukt; of Cnmherl.aml with the widow of 
Colonel Horton. Tn 170,*5 tlie Duke' of Sus-^cx was 
married at Rome to Lady Augnstji Murray ; I lie 
marriage was dciclared vohl by the Pnuogativc 
^Ikmrt, and the elainis of Sir Augustus d’F.sio, <d<l<‘.-t 
son of the marriage, w<‘rt^ rejected by Iho House 
of Lonls in IS44. (2) The gvjuuhdiildrcu of the 

sovereign ( not heing the issue of piiurcsscs mmiiod 
to foriugucrs and jeshliug ahroa<l) an* under the 
control of the sovereign, who ui;iy order the pbu'c 
of their abode, Avithout icgard i(\ the wishes <i| 
their pai’onts. Thf^ law was >o lai<l u'own by a 
majority of the judges iu Hie ca^e of Die rbildrcn 
of Frederick, l^rince of M^alcs, in 17*C. 'TIk' jiolj.-y 
of these rules has been nnndi qut'-lionod, and I he 
conduct of tieorgo IV, in regard lo his Tii;i ri ing«‘ 
Avith Mrs Fit/.heibert iu I7?^5 albntls n strong 

argument against the existing I;iw. 

The civil list, being found iuaderju.ile tt» Du' 
maintenanee of the royal family, tln^ s«aon*ign has 
been om]>owered to grant annuities, ]iayabh‘ (»ut of 
the (kmsolidate<l Fuml, to various ]neml>ei.s of lier 
fainily ; the aggregate amount of thc.-c albovance^ 
is noAV .C188,0(K) per annum. Any piojiosrd grant 
to a royal personage is tolerably ccriuin to !><• 
opposed in the House of Common- ; the argumonls 
in favour of such grants were forcIl)ly stated by 
Mr (jiladstOTie in Ills speech on the jiroposal to 
make provisiem for the cjuldrcn of tlie Frin<*e of 
Wales, delivered during tlie session of 1800. 

RoYaI VviVll (OstnHH(/ff)y the most' striking of 
Britisli ferns ; it grows in damp places, and used to 



Royal Fern ( Osmunda regalia ) ; 
a, leaflet of barren frond ; 5, portion of fertile frond. 


* be fairly common in the districts of Scotland and 
Ireland of a very moist climate, but is disappearing 


before collectors. It has two kinds of leaves, 
sterile and fertile ; the sterile are bipinnate ; the 
fertile, covered Avith spore-cases, have the appear- 
ance of a pannicled inflorescence, due to the 
absorption of the central tissues — hence the name 
Flowering F(;rn. The genus is allied to another, 
Todea, wiiich has only <ine kind of leaf, and tlie 
two are inclufled in the order Osmundaceie. There 
are only a very few sj>cci<.‘s. 1’he order occupie.s a 
posiibm between the tyincal ferns and the Mnrat- 
tiacem. The spores giM* rise at- once lo the pro- 
lliallium AviDmut the intervention of a protonema; 
j and the pjothalli ttuif] t<» l>e unisexual — i.e. to 
I Jiavo the male and femah* organs on separate j 
>lants ; or the male ajipt*rir on tlie \»rothallus ! 

>efore tlie femaic. Tin: leases of the l(*avc.s ami 
I root slocks me ib'h in mucilage, Avhich, being 
extracted by boiling water, is somctinie.s use<i in 
north Fmope iu;>tc:ui of .starch. 

Royal Sec AVnK(u<8. 

Royal llisl.lt II lion, founderl in 1 709 )*y Fount 
Kumford, Sii dosf'ph Ranks, and (Uht'is, re(*eived a 
royal eluirU'r in iSOO, and li.'ul for its <ibje<'ts the 
facilitating of nu'chanical inventions, llie promo- 
tion of Dicir use, and Die teaching of scicnct* and 
I its .*i]>plii alioMs by mea.ns of led arcs and «‘Xperi 
luenis. 1 1 w as UHon.sUI ule«l in ISlO, Among its 
let tiirrTs liave }>ee/i ’i’hom.as Adung% Ibivy, liramie, 
Faraday, 'lb ndall, I'lauhlmid, and Ibavleigb. It 
maiulaius piofe-'soi - of nmural pliilosoplsN , (diemi.s- 
Iry a.mi physiohejy, anil has laiioi at oidvs (ineluding 
.sime lSi)b the l>;iv\ I’madav ir*st*;u'e)i laboratory 
j gre-^eiui^l b,\ Hi i.udw ig MomI ), 

! Royal Military Asylum* an institution at 
I Fhelsea for edncaiiiig Die son! — gcnciall\ orphans 
I ot RriD'^h soldiei>. kur llu'se there are a 
! model scht»ol and an infant s<*hool, and the hoys 
j have a. <*om]detel\ military oigani.sation, with 
; scarlet unifoini, band, d<'. Tlie .«clnK)l was origin- 
ally e'-talilisbed in ISttH )>y the Duke of York, 

: whence it is still <‘ommonly known as the ‘Duke 
' of A'ork's Sclioot.' ddiere is a simihir iust iiuLioii, 

! ih<' Royal Hil>einian Military Sidiool, at the 
: Rhomix Park, Dublin. As a r(*sult of their train- 
i iiig a large proportion of thi* pnjiils ultimately 
j v(diinte<‘r into the ann\' ; and the nulitary hands 
are largfdy recruited Irom these schools. See 
Mimtakv S(UH)oi.s, Band. 

Royal Society. The origin of lliis society 
tnay l>e tra(*ed back to those stirring years of civil 
strife tliat brought in the Go mm on wealth. Flubs 
for political, tlicological, and sectarian purpo.scs 
wei*e then numerous and active ; and in the year 
1(545 ‘divers worthy j)ersons, im]iiisitive into 
natural philosophy, and other parts of human 
learning, did, by agreements, meet Aveekly in Lon- 
don on a certain day, to treat and discourse of such 
aftains.’ Among these Avortliy persons Avere certain 
medical men, Dr Wilkins, afterwards Bislmn of 
(^hester ; Foster, professor of astronomy in Grcsiiam 
Follege ; Wallis, the mathematician; and otiie)*s, 
including Haak, a learned Geriiitan from the l^ila- 
tinate ; and out of their meetings arose the noAV 
AA'orld-famons Royal Society. Wallis records tliat 
the subjects discoursed of Avere ‘ tlie circulation of 
the bbxxl ; the valves in the veins ; the vena* 
lacteie ; the lymphatic vessels ; the Copemican 
hypothesis ; the natui’e of comets and neAV stars ; 
the satellites of Jupiter ; the oval shape of Saturn ; 
the spots in the .sun, and its turning on its OAvn 
axis; the inequalities and selenography of the 
moon ; the several phases of Venus and Mei*cury ; 
the improvement of telescopes, and grinding of 
glasses for that purpose ; the weight of air ; the 
possibility or impossibility of vacuities, and nature’s 
abhorrence thereof ; the Torricellian experiment in 
quicksilver ; the descent of heaA^y bodies, and the 
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degrees of acceleration therein ; and divers other 
tijnffs of like nature/ In 1662 the pei-severing 
‘ pliiTosophers * (as students of the niathematical 
and natural sciences were then usually called ) were, 
through the ‘grace and favour* of Charles II., 
incorporated by charter, in which they were de- 
scribe<[ as the Royal Society of London for tlie 
Promotion of Natural Knowledge. The king gave 
them also a mace, and subsequently granted two 
other cliartcrs conferring additional powers and 
privileges. They are inscribed in a handsome 
volume known as the Charter Book, which, con- 
taining, as it does, the sign-mamuil of the founder, 
of other royal personages, and of nearly every 
Fellow elected into the society, presents a collec- 
tion of autographs unequalled in the world. 

Tlirough many ditliculties the young society pur- 
sued their way. Their meetings were interruptctl 
by the plague and the great lire ; but in March 
1664-65 tliey had publislied the first number of the 
Pkilosojyhical TrunsactioHs^ and tluis commenced a 
record of their labours ami researches, and at the 
same time a history of science 4)f the highest value, 
which now comnrises upwards of one hundrc<l ami 
eighty quarto volumes. Besides this, the society pub- 
lish an octavo serial entitled Proceedings^ in wlii<':1i an 
account of the ordinary meetings is set forth. This 
serial was commenced in 18(K), and now fills over 
forty-eight volumes. Another publication, in eleven 
quarto volumes, is the Cainlogue of iScientiJic Pttper.% 
containing the titles of sci<yitific pai)ers publisb(Hl in 
all parts of the world from ISfK) downwards. Tliis 
great work, invaluable! for purposes of reference, was 
compiled at the cost of the sociedy, and gives in 
methodical form a record of the scientific progress 
of the century. These works are not restricted to 
the Fellow's, but are sold to the general public. 
By increase of numbers — including scientific men 
on the Continent, >vho w^erc elected as foreign 
members— the society widened tludr s[dicre of use- 
fulness. They promoted the publication of New- 
ton’s Princlpia ami optical works ; they lent in- 
struments to Greenwich OKservatory in its early 
days, and were appointed visitors of that establish- 
ment by Queen Anne — a function whitdi they still 
exercise ; they aided travellers and scientific inves- 
tigators ; through force of circumstances, they 
became the a<lvisers of the government on scientific 
subjects ; Cook’s celebrate<l voyage to observe the 
transit of Venus was umlertakeii at their instance ; 
and from the voyage of the Endeavour do>vn to the 
voyage of the Challenger it would be <lifncult to 
speciiy a scientific expedition which had not been 
equipped under the advice of the Royal Society. 
In 1710 the society removed to a hou.se which 
they bought in Crane Court, Fleet Street. In 1780, 
by order of George III., quarters were assigned to 
them in tlio then new palatial building, Somerset 
IIous^. There they al>ode until 1857, when, at the 
request of the government, they migrated west>vard 
to Burlington House, a wing of which they now 
occupy. 

The society’s session commences on the third 
Tliursday in November, and ends bn the third 
Thursday in June. During this period meetings 
are held weekly at 4.30 p.m. for the remling and 
discussion of papers, and the.se papers are for the 
most part afterwards published in the Proceedings 
or the Philosophical Transactions, The anniversary 
meeting is held on November 30. At that meeting 
the society elect a council to carry on their work 
through the ensuing year. This council, compids- 
ing president, treasurer, and secretaries, numbers 
twenty -one persons. The numlier of candidates 
for election into the society averages between fifty 
and sixty every year. From these the council elects 
fifteen, whose names are printed and sent to eveiy 
Fellow, and in June the annual meeting takes place 


at which the fifteen are elected ; but any Fellow is 
ai liberty to alter the list of names. Ijiere are in 
all aliout 500 Fellows, including 50 foreign members. 
The society’s income is derived from funded and 
landed property, and the annual contributions of 
the Fellows, ilach FcIIoav contributed £4 yearly, 
or paid a life-composition of £60, with an admission * 
fee of £10, till, a few years ago, a fund was raised 
to abolish admission fees ami reduce the annual 
contribution to £3. Each Fellow is entitled to the 
Philosophical Transactions ami Proceedings^ and to 
the use of the library of about 45,000 volumes. 
The society formerly undertook the administra- 
tion of tlie £1000 annual! V voted by ])arliaTnent for 
scientific purposes, and also assisted in the admin- 
istration of an additional grant. In 1S82 a single 
grant of £4000 was substituted for the fund and 
grant of past years. The society also assists in tlie 
naming of the Meteorological Council, which re- 
ceives a government grant. The president is a 
tru.stce of tlie British Museum.^ In fulfilment of^ 
trusts the society award annually, in recognition 
of .sicientific work and discoveries, the Copley medal 
and two Royal medals ; the Rumford medal every 
Iwo years for researches in light or beat; ami the 
Davy medal for ebon deal investigations. Some of 
the most illustrious names in the annals of science 
aiqiear on the roll of presidents of the Royal Society. 

The Royal Society of FniNiiumiH, wldcbtook 
the place of the Philosophical Society of that city, 
was incorporated by royal charter in 178,3. it 
owed its origin to Principal Roller tson the his- 
torian, who successfully laboiireil to fouml in 
Edinburgh fi society on the model of the Berlin 
Aca<lemy» for the investigation and discussion of 
subjects in every branch of science, erudition, and 
taste. In obtaining the royal charter the Principal 
was aided by the inibience of Henry, Duke of 
Bnccleueh, wlio zealously co-operate<l in the found- 
ation of the society. The society was formally 
constittited at a meeting held in the College Library 
on the 23d June 1783, whore the subsequent meet- 
ings were held till 1810, when the society purchased 
a liou.se in George Street. In 1826 the society 
removed to its i) resent apartments, h^ase*! from 
government, in tne Royal Institution buildings in 
Princes Street. Tlie original list of inenibors included 
the names of most of the literati of Scotland — such 
as Davi<l TIume, Dugald Stewart, Henry Mackenzie, 
Ailam Smith, Thomas Reid, Joseph Home, Sir 
James Hall, Joseph Black, James Hutton, and 
James Watt. The first president was Henry, Duke 
of Buccleuch ; and amongst his successors have 
been Sir Walter Scott, the Duke of Argyll, Sii 
David Brewster, and Lord Kelvin. 

The meetings of the society are held on the first 
and third Mondays of every month from December 
to July. The funds derived from fees are supple- 
mented by an annual grant of £300 voted by 
parliament. The papers read before this learned 
IxMly are publishca in its Transactions,^ of which 
thirty-five volumes have been iniblisbed in quarto. 
Abstracts of the papers also appear in its Proceed- 
ings, of which seventeen volumes have appeared in 
octavo. The number of ordinary P’ellows is about 
490, of honorary British Fellows 20, and of honorary 
Foreign Fellows 36. The society has the disposal 
of some valuable prizes, which are bestowed on the^ 
authors of the best communications on^ scientific 
and other subjects. These are the Keith Prize, . 
founded by Alexander Keith of Dunnottar; the 
M‘Dougall Brisbane Prize, by Sir Thomas M, 
Brisbane ; the Neill Prize, by^ Dr Patrick Neill ; 
and the Gunning Victoria Jubilee Piize, by Dr R 
11. Gunning. See the history of the society in 
Neill’s index to the Transcuitions^ 

Royaltyf originally the seigniorage paid to the 
crown for a manor of which the king is lord, or a 
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tftx puicl to tho kin;^ for lands or to a superior as re- coiiclusioius of reason, or because reason does not 
presenting the crown ; but most familiar nowadays reach tho profouinl depths in Mdiich are generated 
in two derived senses of modified signification, the opinions of men, to wit, their passions ana 
Royalty is tho term for tlie sum paid on minerals tJieir interests. 

removed from a mine, not necessarily to the crown, Sce tho biographies by PJiilippo (1857) and Barante 
^ut to the laridloni, on the theory that the landlord (new od. 1S7S}, an.l Spiilb*rs work in the 'Grands 
owns the soil to the centre of t lie earth, and accord- ! Eerivams’ sorn s (i.S05) ; also Schoror’s fjtndc^i snr la 


ingly all the minerals found beneath his lami (see 
Mining). This burden is frequently regarded as | 
a grievance, anrl its abolition, with or without | 
compensation, advocated by advanced ]>oliticiaiis. | 
Another sense of the word is the sum i*aid to the j 
holder of a patent, by percentage for each article j 
manufactured under the pal(‘nt, or for the use of 
patent articles hirtid out )»y the patentee (see 
Patent). 

Koyailt a small soa]>ort <»f France (riept. C‘har 
ente Inferieure )» stamls on th<i north side of tin* 
estuary of the (Jironde, GO miles N VV. of Honh'auv. 

It is one of tlie most fre((uentcd seasi<le places f)n 
^10 Atlantic c<ia.*>t of Fram-e, atlraeling ‘20,000 
visitors every yvur. Its [)eo]de catch sardines 
(calle<l rnifaus locally). 'Fhen^ are heauliful woods, 
a museum, a casino, l*op. GG2i). 

Koysit* a wateriiigqdaee in the b'reneh depa.rl 
nienb of Puy de Ddim*, oeeiipies n, 'Manitiml 
3 miles SW. of (derm<»nt b'errami, ;ni<l lias nuima 
ouH chalylieute, alkaline, and aisenieal spriFiL-j. 
(80'’ 95' F.), the waters of \Wjieh h;»,ve heeu nseij 
since Poman times. Poj». 1590. 

Roy Bareilly. Se(‘ ijvi Faim.m. 

Royor-t'ollard. FiKin<E I’aj l, a. Freneh 
statesman, was horn 21st duru' ITG.'i. at S<ihijHiis 
(^lept. Alarm!), t.hi Ihe outhieak of ( la* Ihwohnioii 
he was elected a iiKunher of (Ik:' munieipaliiy of 
Paris, and from 1790 to 1792 a<‘ted ns j'»int sivae- 
tary. Having ineuiTed the eimdtv <»f lh{‘ daeohin-;, 
he lived ill hiding at SonqHn.^ during (he Ih ign of 
Terror, 'riiree years a.fterwanis (179f) eho-^en to 
tlie Council of the FiAe Hundred, lu* took an active 

i iarb in the work of that assemldy, until the ISili 
^’ruotidor. In 1811 he was appointed profess4»r of 
Philosophy in Paris, and (‘\ereiv(Ml .an immejiM* in 
lliien<!0 on the philosophy of I 'ranee. Uejecting I ho 
purely .smisuous system of t 'ondi lla.e, he pnie<‘iHl<.‘«l 
eclccti(!ally, giving sp(H*ial ]»romim*uce to the piin 
ciplcs of tho Scottish Philosophy (q.v.j of lleid 
ami Stewart. Strongly * spirit nalisb ' as <ipposed 
to materialism, he originated tlie ‘Doctrinaire' 
school, of which JouflVoy and Cousin were the chief 
represciitativos. He Avas a])pointe<l jirc'sident of 
the Commission of Public Instruetion in 181. 5, but 
resigned that post in 1820; in 1815 also he re- 
turned to political life as ilcputy for the depart- 
ment of Marne. The Freneh Academy openeil iUs 
doors to him in 1827 ; and in 18‘28 he was named 
pre.sident of the Chamher of Representatives, ami 
111 that capacity present e<l the address of the 221 
deputies (March 1830) withdrawing their su]>port 
from tlie government, which the king ref used to 
hear read. Next tlay the Cliamber was ])rorogued. 
From 1842 Roycr-Collard completely witlnlrew from 
public life; he died, 4tli September 1845, at his 
country seat of ('Jhilteau\deiix, near St Aigaari 
( Loir- et- Cher). His salon was latterly the resort 
of such men as Cousin, Guizot, De Broglie, Oa.siniir 
Perier, Villemain, De ll^nmsat, and others. He 
never was a writer, and he became a philosopher 
only by accident : his true interest in life was 
politics, his real eminence as a political orator after 
the ancient pattern, rather than that of the moilern 
parliamentary debater. His idea of the monarchy 
was utopian ; the famous charts was found imprac- 
ticable as the sheet-anchor of liberty ; even his best 
speeches, triumphs of dialectic as they often were, 
fell short of the effect that seemed secure, Avhether 
because ever in human things facts overturn the 


Lift. vol. i., :uid Politiques eX Monar^ 

rhifites da \ IX' Sdclc ( J ). 

Royton^ a fow?i of Lunrashiro, 2 miles NNW. 
of Oldham, wit h large <*( if ton factories. Pop. 
{ 1851 ) G971 : ( 1891 ) l:h,395 : ( HM.H ^ 14.881. 

Rsiuif; or Kjev, a lown of I’uropean Pu.ssia., 
on I he \ ojga, 135 Uiiles \5\' of MiFr^cov/. i> ,*i river- 
|»oit with a. \'er\- tiaiisit liade in agri- 

culLuvjii jU'oducL’, ('oIIeet‘"d ftoiu I lie govtunmonls 
of <h<d, Kaluga, arid Snuden.-k ^ and .spul fo Ripa, 
and St IN*(ej,-}>urg. Hpiiip i- 'Muin and itoa.i-; aro 
iniill. Poj». .‘15,810. 

Rllclboil^ a town of j )p/ihigl}- liirp, 4 A 
SSW. nJ W itnviiam, \siiii punip|]»-_. ami iiou works. 
Pop. .‘iduft 

^ R A'v, a hmg, narrow i.-.|:im! in 
the !>a\ i>i Houdiira-, \\\ Mu* < 'ai i Id »p;tn Sea, htdong 
int; '-ime ISriii it» tltp M‘pu!»lie of Hntiduras. Area, 
loti sq. m. : e>liuiaLe'i pop. 200(r, uiom 1\ N(‘grof's. 

Rllb<ISS<% a, minpral priy<^<i for orna mp/if al uses, 
liH-k ptysf al, ii/npi<l oj- --liglilly ainel hysline, 
fill' d inlpin.'IK w U h minute Irrowii spangles of 
-[‘epidar iio?*, wlijph relhsq a, hrighl red. eqmil to 
tliaJ of lilt- m()sf Ip’dlianl jnhy. There i,-> an aiti- 
fi'-ia! rul»a-^<\ made l»\' lieatiug very juiir* roek* 
4'r'sl,il ipti hoi.aml rppealedl\ jdurigiug it into a 
<*«doin«.Hl liquid. 

Rubble. I o<mimon kind of masonta'. irr whieb 
tie- -tom*.- are iriPipilav iu -i/e and shapr*. W alls 
f;o e«l \\ it h a.'hhii* a It* qi-neia (1> paeloMl with ruhhhs 
at the haek. Ivui)!>le is of various kinds, aer-ord- 
ing (o the amount 4)f die-'-ing given to tin* stones. 

< \nmnou ruhhie is Imilt. with stories left almost as 
(lipv pome fiom rhe f}ua,irv. Haniiner-dresseil 
ruhhh* is so called when the stones are squared 
with tin' mason's liamnnu' ; coursr'd ruhhie, Avhoii 
th<' stones are squared and e([ual in height, vS:c. 

Rllbcra<‘icillS air? external agents (‘m]>loyerl in 
mediidne for (he purpose of stimulating, and conse- 
; queiitly riHldening, the part tow Iricli they are a]>plicd. 

, All agents which, after a certain period, act as 
i Ulistevs Iq.v. ) may he mavle to act as ruhefacieuts, 

I if tlreir t ime. of .n tion is shortened. The mildest 
■ rnhefav'ienls are hot- poultices, cloths soaked in very 
i hot water, moderately stimulating liniments tts, 

I for examphq soap liniment , with various propor- 
I (ions of liniment of ammonia, or chloroform, iV:c. 
j Spanish fly, in the form of Eitqdadrmu Calvfaciens^ 
or warm plaster, in which the active ingre<lieiit ia 
]tlunte<l hy tlie free aihni.xture of soap idaster, 
resin -plaster, &c., is a good form of this chtss of 
agents. C5i])sicum or Cayenne pepner, in the form 
j of a poultice, is an excellent ruoefacient ; it is 
j much used in the West Indies, but is sehloni em- 
jdoyed in this eountry. Alustard, in the form of 
Cat(( 2 da.^ma Sinapis^ or mustard poultice, anil oil 
I of turpentine are perhaps the best of the ordinary 
nibefacicnt.s. The former is applied to the soles of 
the feet and the calves of the jej^s in tho low stage 
of typhus fever, in apoplexy and coma, iu narcotic 
poisoning, v'vc. It is also applied to the chest, wdth 
much advantage, in many cases of pulmonary and 
cardiac iUsea.se, and to the surface of the abdomen 
in various allectionsof the abdominal viscera. ^ The 
best method of employing turpentine is to sprinkle 
it freely on three or four folds of clean flannel, 
wrung out of boiling water. Tlie sprinkled surface 
of this pad is placed upon the skin, and a >varin 
dry towel is laid over the flannel. Taa'O or three 
such applications will produce a powerful rube- 
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facient effect Tur\>entuve thus applied is semce^ 
al)\e in all the cases mentioned in the remarks on 
Mustard, as well as in sore throat, chronic rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, &c. 

RllbenSy Peter Paul, the most celebrated 
painter of tlie Flemish school, was born on the 
29th of June 1577 at Siegen, in Westphalia, where 
his father, John liubens, an eminent lawyer, was 
living in disgrace, in consemience of his intrigue 
witli Anne of Saxony, second wife of William the 
Silent. In 1578 his parents settled in Cologne; 
and upon the death of her husband in the year 
1587, his mother returned to her native city of 
Antwerp, whore the hoy was educated in the Jesuits* 
college. He served for a short time as a page in 
the household of Margaret do Ligne, widow of the 
Count of Lanaing, and was iriten<led for the pro- 
fession of law ; but ho was animated by a strong 
tlesiro to become a painter, and at the age of thir- 
teen he began the study of art, first, mr a brief 
period, under Tobias van Haeght, a skilful land- 
scape-painter ; then for four years under Adam van 
Noort, a painter of religious subjects, distingitislied 
for his excellent colouring ; until finally, in his 
nineteenth year, he passed into the studio of Othon 
van Veen, court- painter to the Archduke Albert, 
governor of the Netherlands. 

In 1599 he was admitted a master of the Brother- 
hood of St Luke in Antv^erp ; and in the follow- 
ing year lie started for Italy, making Ids way to 
Venice, where he studied the works of Titian and 
Veronese. He next entci*e<l tlie service of Vin- 
cenzo Gonzaga, the magnificent and luxuiious 
Duke of Mantua, as gentleman of the chamlier and 
court-painter ; and in 1605 was <les|)atched on a 
mission to Philip III. of Spain, tlius beginning the 
career of a diplomatist, for which his keen intellect, 
his polished urbanity, and his linguistic atiaiimients 
so admirably qualihed him. While at Madrid he 
executed portraits of tiiany of the Spanish nobility, 
os well as several historical subjects. On his 
return from Spain he trav'elled in Italy, copying 
celebrated worlcs for the Duke of Mantua; an»l to 
this period is referable - the sketch, now in the 
National Gallery, London, from one of the sub- 
jects of Mantegna’s ‘ Triumph of Julius Ca’sar. ’ In 
1608, while in Genoa, he received news of his 
mother’s illness, and returned home, hut too late 
to see her alive. Settling in Antwerp, he was 
appointed in 1609 court-painter to the Archduke 
Albert and his wife Isabella, and soon afterwards 
married his first wife, Isabella Brant, whom his 
pencil lias often portrayed, and who appears, seated 
iiand in hand with liimself, in the famous full- 
le^th group at Munich. 

The painter was now rapidly approaching liis full 
artistic maturity, and his ‘ Descent from the (Jross ’ 
in the. cathedral of Antwerp, begun in 1611 and 
completed in 1614, and usually regarded as his 
masterpiece, is a work in which both his earlier 
and later manner may be traced. It is a triptych, 
showing on the interior of its wings The Visitation 
and The Presentation in the Temple, and on their 
exterior subjects of St Christopher and a Hermit 
hearing a lantern. 

In 1620 Rubens was invited to France by Marie 
de’ Medici, the queen -mother, wlio was then en- 
gaged in decorating the palace of the Luxembourg 
in Paris ; and lie undertook for her twenty-one 
large subjects commemorating her marriage to 
Henry IV., works, completed with the aid of 
assistants in 1625, which are now in the Louvre, 
most of the sketches by the master’s own hand 
being at Munich. In 1628 he was despatched by 
the Infanta Isaljella upon a diplomatic mission to 
Philip IV. of Spain. He remained for nine months 
in Madrid, and there he made the acquaintance of 
Velasquez, and executed some forty works, includ- 
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ing five portlets of the Spanish monarch Tn moo 
he was ammted envoy to Charles I, of England 
to W for p^e; and. while he condS a 
debate negotiation with perfect tact and snccees, 
Ins brash was not idle, for he painted the ‘Peac4 
and War, now in the National Gallery, London,* 
and the portrait of the king and his queen os St 
George and Cleolinde, a work now at Windsor, 
and also made sketches for the Apotheosis of Janies 
I. for tlie Banqueting- hall at Whitehall, complet- 
ing the pictures on his return to Antwerp. In 
acknowledgnient of liis services he was knighted 
])y Charles T. ; and he received a similar honour 
from Philin TV. 

In 16.S0 lluhens married his second wife, Helena 
Fourment, a beautiful girl of sixteen ; in 1635 he 
designed the flecorations wliich celebrated the 
entry of the Cardinal Infant Ferdinand into Ant- 
werp as governor of the Netherlands ; and, having 
with much difliculty completed a picture of ‘ The 
Crucifixion of St Peter’ for the church dedicated 
that saint in (kdogne, he died at Aiitweiq) on tlie 
30t)i of May 1640, and was interred with groat 
pomp in tlie chnrcli of St Jacques, his body being 
deposited, two yoais afterwards, in a chapel speci- 
ally Iniilt tliere for its reception. 

Not only was Knheiis great as a subject -painter, 
but lie was equally distinguished as a portraitist, 
an aninml-jminter, and a landscapist. The main 
characteristics of his productions are their power, 
spirit, and vivacity, tlicir sense of energy, of ex- 
n oerant life. As Reynolds has truly said, ‘ Rubens 
was jierhaps the greatest master in the mechanical 
}>art of the art ; the host workman with his tools 
that over used a jiencil ; ’ and he was great alike 
in handling and as a colourist. It is, however, 
mainly on technical grounds that he claims suprem- 
acy, for liis works are wanting in the dignity, 
quietinle, refinement, and in the profound imagina- 
tion wliich distinguish the greatest Italian painters. 
Ho was a most prolific artist; Jiis works number 
in all several thousands, of wliich Smith in his 
I CatuJogve has descrilied over thirteen liundred ; 

' and about twelve Jiiindred prints have been 
executed after his paintings and designs, frequently 
under Ids personal supervision by such of the best 
contemx)oraiy^ cngiavcrs as Poiitius, Vosterman, 
Soutnian, and the Bolswerts. Many of his finest 
works are still at Antwerp ; hut his art may prob- 
ably he most ademiately studied in the I^inakothek 
at Munich, wliicli contains nearly a liundred ex- 
amples of his brush, seveial of them ranking >vitli 
Ids noblest etForts. Among the most distinguished 
of Ids many pupils were Van Dyck, Van Diepen- 
heck, Jordaens, and Snyders. 

See Lettres InMites de P, P. JRuhens, publiiSe par 
Emile Gachet (Brussels, 1840); De Waageii’s Life of 
Rubens, published in Sumer’s Historisches Taschen- 
buck (Benin, 1833; trans. by R. B. Noel, Lond. 1840) ; 
(h'vjinal Unpubtished Papers lUusPraiive of the Life 
of Sir P, P, Rubens, as an Artist and a Diplomatist, by 
W. Noel Sainsbury (Lond. 1859); Rubens et VJ^cole 
d* Anvers, par A, Michicls (Paris, 1877); the volume in 
the ‘Great Artists' series by C, W. Kett (1880); the 


posthumous work of Charles Ruelens, of the Brussels 
Library ; and the Life by Michel (trans. 2 vols. 1899). 

Rube'ola. See Measles. 

RttbezaliL See Riesengebirge. 

RnblaceBCf a natural order of dicotyledonous 
plants, in whicli, according to many botanists, the 
Cinchonacefc are included as a sub-order; but 
which, as restricted by others (Stellatse of Ray, 
Galiacea^ of Lindley), consists entirely of her- 
baceous plants, with whorled leaves, angular stems, 
and numerous very small flowers ; the calyx 
superior, with four, five, or six lobes, or almost 
wanting; the corolla wheel-shaped, or tubular, 
regular, inserted into the calyx, and with the 
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Bame number of divisions as the calyx ; the sta- 
mens equal in number with the lol>es of the 
corolla ; two styles ; the fruit a dry pericarp with 
two cells, and one seed in each cell. There are 
between 300 and 400 known 8i)ecies, chiefly abound- 
ing in the northern part? of the northern heini- 
• sphere, and on tlie mountains of tropical regions. 
The most important plant of tlie order is Madder 
(q.v.). To tliis order belong also Hcdstraw (q.v.) 
and Woodruff ( q. v. ). 

Rubicon^ a stream of (kuilral Italy, 
into the Adriatic a little north of Aiiminujii, has 
obtained a proverbial celebrity from tlie w(*ll known 
story of its passage by Casar, in the niid«lle of 
January, 49 J3.c. It formed the sontboi-n boundary 
of bis province, so that by crossing it be virtually 
declared war against tlie. Ivcquiblic. < \»\sar Jiini 
self makeis no mention of its j)as-;ag<' ; Snetonio'^. 
Plutarch, and Liutan t(dl bow be h(*silated awbib' 
on tlie bank and llien crossed with tbe woids\ Jftrftt 
cst atea, A papal bull of I7d() identiOed the lJubi 
*coii with tlie modern l.uso, but a eomp.ui-on ot 
distancc.s shows t b;t1 it must ratbei ba,\ ihr 

Fiamiciiio or liujone. 


Schubert’s; there is the same predominance of 
the lyric, rhythmic, and formal efenients over the 
dramatic ; an exuberant melodiousness, frequently 
charming, but sometimes falling below the mark ; 
an absence of meretricious eftects, and a tendency 
to protracted length, not to say occasional prolixity; 
while in feeling lie is more akin to Mendelssohn. 

; He was a strongly jironounced opponent of the 
I princijdes of Wagmo’. As a jdanist lie held the 
I liiglie‘>t rank, btdng usually r<'ckmH?d the greatest 
' since la’s/L His mastt'ry of ((‘vdiniqne wasKHprc!ne ; 

I opinion < dilVerf'd about bis lidelity tf» a composer’s 
■ inlont ion.s, );ut the depl.b of ff*eling and signifieunco 
i be c^mld iinpfu t toe\ eu t lu* simple>t pie(»e ov’ince*! 

: rnr«* niusnaii Mi'-eej>! ilMl)t_\' at oja-e iutc.nsc ami 

! W id»dy s\ mp;t t iieM( . lie fmni iJi*- t^bxtform 

MMiie ve.ii- Indole bi.-' i leat li. *20t li \o\eM,ber IS04. 
See bi*^ ‘\ Irnfe »!e‘ l\ie''^ia.n 

l>y Aiio'- I (ispli., ST’i-i;, b\ M'Aitbur 

( iSM)/, ari«l tbi* kiie by Zn)** I ' i.s9L*). 

Ib'H !:l : 

/'.'A,-.-/ 'H'd ;. in 

el.?' b'* H iie'aiii i f e » b ^ * »r b*- ‘/e b ? ej . ( ,f‘ i j i,, j , 
in i.'iw aou le b'r'Ji'/M} tifun tie' o d l ebuii of 


Rubidium (sym. Kb; a.lnm. wt. ofM- of 

tlie alkali metals. Its sal<> in \ <*/ \ /rd/iu:-* 

quantities in ininimoiis minei-il , ind in 

tbe.se rubidium salts, alon- wilb • •■.-asinr -.ib', 
were detetded by liiinsen ;irid Ivin'liol’t lt\ nii'-.-fi-. 
of spectrum analysis. d1ie mineia,] bq.i.li.jj i <• ... 
the best nuit'erial from an bieb toprej^i.K* iu)*i<i* i»o 
conipouiids. ’File im’tal is, like e;i*Mum. ! 

white. It melts at ds-b l.iit is >till '^ofl :it 

--10“ Its sj». gr. is 1 b‘J!. Like e.r'.ium, it iak< s 
lire spont.aneouslN in the air, and it deeojnpo-r'- 
water at Ibo oi'dinaiw t(‘in[HMai m-*, in the laihT 
resiiect resembling all Ibt* otbo' alkali nieiuL. 
The salts of rubidium nvamible '^oneially ilio'-?- nf 
potassium. The nauu' inbidimn 'bnivej] iiom 
ruhidns^ ‘dark mhI,’ in allusion to t la* eobnn- 
imparted to a llame i»y tbe salt-, of the meiak 

RubillstcilU AN'roy, ]n.uiist ami mu^-ie.i] 
compo.ser, was born, the son <if a. INilisb .b‘w and a 
(ierinaii Jewi'ss, near da>^y in .MoIda\ia, on ‘isib 
November JS*29, and was lraim*<l to imi.^ic in 
Mo.scow by bis mother and a master. Li-^/.t bea id 
liiiii, ‘an infant proiligy,’ ]>lay in I’aris in ISII, 
rccogiii.sed bis genius, and eiietiuiaged him to go 
on and play in other cili(»s. After s<»me furilKU* 
‘touring,’ lie gave himself to seritms study in 
Herliu and Vienna, ami in 1S48 settb*d in St 
Petersburg as teaclier of music. In ISb-l In* set olV 
on another musical tiuir, willi the reputation of 
being a second Liszt, and ‘the coming ' composer. 
On his return to St Petersburg lie succeedeil in 
getting a musieal eoiiscrvat-oire founded (1802) 
there, and became its director. Kut lii.s concmt j 
tours engrosseil a good deal of his time, ami in i 
1867 he resigned the directorship of the conserva' ! 
boire. In 187*2 lie went to tlie uniteil States and 
hail an enthusiastic reception. lie wound up his 
concert tours in 1886, his last having had for its 
object a series of .seven pianoforte recitals illus- 
trating the great masters of music historioallv. 
He was induced in the following year to resuifte 
the directorship of the conservatoire at St Peters- 
burg. Kiibinsteiii was both compo.ser and jdayer. 
Amongst his best musical jiroductions are the 
operas, Tfie Maccabees^ The Demouy Feramors ( the 
libretto from Moore’s Lalla Eookh), and Kalasch- 
nikoff ; the two syinplionies, Ocean and Dram^ 
atic; and the sacred operas, ParaclLse Lost^ The 
Tower of Bahel^ and Sulamith. His numerous 
songs and pieces of chamber music are highly 
esteemed and more widely known. His style, 
while of course embracing fuller modern develop- 
ments, presents several points of likeness to 
418 


t!i«- in!-, in wliirb ?!!#'.,»• \\-t“ Nvriiitm, in mkIit 

Jo di iji'.; li 'b rlst'M! I’lwm tin (ii miMlirin.-d 

iiiid iij^wirjn u-‘’ I'm is.'ini'* i« m -lii*nrd to ib<' diiiv 
t i' 'P - I ;? J i )<• • I .1 ,k'. ot » Ip' ‘'It !i T i‘b ;is t <> t f lo 

.•I'pritig • »f : i''* j-j ,>N n ^ .'Oif! Lm- pi j nec of tin* 

(•<'r»*mom< i iM I 'mp.i -M N {Im'oi. i iio jii inii-d 

b.-iN'i* b-\'. ritbno-^, ;mio' tbv pfinling of bfifli 
I M»* u] ^ rp I i’< -i i- n j* >ii ii of tlio mp-'' ill fiilld.’Hi's 
n]ji\ iiom J ISb, d lio '.-nip' n;inn‘, fu^joilp*]’ with I be 
I' l'lf. i‘- hi i1p* llook of < ‘ommoti 

Pj.'\i i ; .’ipi in jII .‘.o-r-. “N''?! wbm* Ibo diiMctinn 
b.-i'- i-.'.n .I'd 111 k^- j.sm'od in lod ink. IIjp mum* 
Xll’j’ir •!}ii J'i, Min'd. Wb**re ird ink is IP)t> 

«'mi>i«i\i‘d tip I'l!*’]?- i' d i*'! iit /.u i'dp'd tiom ibeloxl 
b\ i1 :i I i<‘-. oi ihp.' oLp‘i- \ m iot \ oJ piiiil, 

RlihriMlltis. J)J’, a iimdi.nM.d tiav- 

idlor. w,‘i'> boiu, it pM-Lly <‘'*il.ilig ;it Kulnounk 
(> milr-. N L. Ml Sf < iMP'i*. in nortlimi j'’raiicck and 
tml at Kun >br' *(‘(dv. ip*ai lb u."'t‘l'', cai 1 \ in ibc 
I .dill nmilniy. lb- rnlored I be k’nimd^can rndt'r, 
ami w.a- ‘'I’lit i>\ Loni> |\. of Framte into central 
A.'-i;i for ibr jniipo-n of ojmning uj» c<MniiMinicat ions 
with Sartak, the son »*f tin* Mongol princ(*, Jbiiu 
Khan, a "UppM.spd ( ’jirisi ian. k'riar W'illiam trav- 
el lod ( 1 2o:n i>y NNay of ( 'ons!;intino]dc acro'-s the 
Kkaek Soa ami tbi‘ (/rimea t<i tbi' \ olga. Sartak 
n*fnrre<l bint to bis faflmr, Katu, and (bat prince 
sent him forward to tln‘ Mongol einptuoi-, Mangfl 
Khan, whom be found on ‘27tb Jlctaunber, about- 10 
days' journey south of Kartikoruin in ^longolia. 
With that sovereign be ri'inaincd until July 1‘2;>4, 
then returned to tlie Volga, ])enetrated the ileiiles 
of tbe Caueasus, ])r<H‘eeded Ibrongb Aniienia, 
Persia, and Asia Minor, to Syria, ami arrived at 
Tripoli in Aiigimi 1200 . King Louis bad meaiiwliile 
returned to b' ranee, and Friar M'illiam wrote him 
the acconiil of bis journey w hich has conic down to 
us. Till! best edition is that of D'A vezac in vol. iv. 
of RevHcil dc Voyafjcft (1830) of the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society. Of the latm* history of Ilubni- 
quis the only fact knowui is that he was living in 
1203, when Marco l^olo was returning from the 
East. 

Rubus (Blackberry or Bramble, &c.), a genus 
of plants of the nattiral order Rosacea^, sub order 
Runeas di.st.inguished by a 5-lobed calyx without 
bracts, and the fruit formed by an aggregation of 
small drupes adhering to each other upon a long 
torus. The fruit is eatable in all, or almost all, 
the species. The genus is a large one, comprising, 
according to Bentham and Hooker, about 100 
species, widely distributed over nearly every part 
of the globe. Among the most important species 
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are U. Cluimcernornsy the Cloudberry (q.v. ); R, 
IdcvuSj the Raspberry ; B, cwitius^ the Bewbepy ; 
R, articus^ chtaracterised by LinnrE^iis as the prince 
of wild berries ; It fruticosus^ the Common Bramble 
(q.v.); and 11, stU'atUiSy the Stone Bramble, Of 
the Common Brurnble a number of yaiieties having 
very large liist'ious fruit have been introduced into 
Britain from North America within the lost few 
years with the view of cultivating them for their 
fruit. Tlie opinion of gardeners as to their merits 
for profitable culture in Britain is varied, but they 
are much appreciated in Canada and in the United 
States of America. ‘The varieties which are most 
approved arc the Lawton, Wilson Junior, Early 
Harvest, and Mammoth. The ornamental species 
frequently planted in British gardens are R: odor- 
atusy the Virginian Ihisiiberry ; 7?. laciniatH.% with 
large flowers and elegant leaves ; and R, hijlorns^ 
whose snow-white bark contrasts strikingly with 
the dark-green leaves. 

Rllby^ a gem much prized, is a i)uro transparent, 
red-coloured (^nundinu (o.v.), just as Sapphire 
(q.v.) is a lilue v«aricty of tlie same mineral. It is 
inferior in hardness to the diamond only among 
gems. Although usually re<l, yet violet, pink, and 
purple rubies are met with, but the most highly 
esteemed are those which have the colour of jiigcon s 
blood. The finest true oriental rubies are more 
highly prizetl than diamonds of similar size ami 
quality ; those over a carat in weiglit are worth 
from £20 to £ UK) j>er carat, and no stone increa^ses 
so much in value in proportion to increase in size. 
But perfect specimens, as Regards colour, transpar- 
ency, and freedom from Haws, arc iiiuch less com- 
mon than goo<l <liamonds. Gems of this character 
seldom excecil S or 10 carats ; but (Justavu.s ITT. of 
Sweden presen te<l one, now in the Russian regalia, 
to the Empress Catharine, which was of the size of 
a pigeon’s egg. The throne of the (Jreat Mogul, 
according to Tavernier, was adorned \yith lOS 
rubies of from 100 to 200 carats each. One pos- 
sessed by the king of (^eylon was, according to 
Marco Polo, a span in length, as thick as a man’s 
arm, and without a Haw ; Kublai Ivhau oHered for 
it tlie value of a city, but the king would not part 
with it. The Burmese government sent two rubies 
to London in 1875, one of wliicli, reduced by re- 
cutting to 32f(j^ carats, was sold for £10,000; the 
other, of 38,^(y carats, was sold for £20,000. The 
specific gravity of the ruhy (3*900 to 4*2833) ex- 
ceeds that of all other gems. When rubbed it 
becomes electrical, ami remains so for some time. 
The finest rubies — those having the colour of 
pigeon’s blood — come from Upper Burma, near 
Mogok, north of Mandalay (sec Burma, Vol. IT. 
p. 563). Dark-red rubies, somet imes with a brown- 
ish tint, are found in Siam, and puiqdisli rubies in 
Ceylon. Rubies are also met with in ibc moun- 
tain-region of Yunnan in China, in Afglianistan, 
and in the basin. of the Oxus. Tlie true or oriental 
ruby, as above described, occurs in crystalline lime- 
stone in Burma, and in alluvial deposits whicli have 
been derived from the deniulation of granitoid igne- 
ous and schistose rocks. Ruby-bearing gravels and 
sands occur sparingly in Europe, as in Auvergne, 
Bohemia, the Urals, tS:c. Small rubies have also 
been detected in such rocks as basalt, as in Victoria 
ami New South Wales ; and fine rubies have been 
reported to be foun<l in New Guinea. Many of the 
so-called rubies of jewellers are not true or oriental 
rubies, but varieties of Spinel (q.v.), a mineral 
composed chicHy of alumina and magnesia, inferior 
in hardness and of less specific gravity than the 
oriental ruby, and crystallising in tne cubical 
system. Oriental rubies belong to the hexagonal 
system, and, unlike the spinel, are always dichroic. 
Spinel mhies are found in the form of crystals 
or rounded pebbles in alluvial deposits and 


in the beds of rivers in Cejdon, Siam, Pegu, 
Bailakshan, and other eastei'n countries, hi^ving 
been derived like the true ruby from crystalline 
igneous and schistose rocks. I'hey occur also in 
crystalline limestone and in serpentine. Small 
rounded spinel -rubies occur in the sands of moun- 
tain-streams in Wicklow ; and large crystals have* 
been found in various parts of North America, but 
rarely, if ever, fit for the juirposes of the jeweller. 
Siiincls arc also found in Australia. Spinel-niby 
is the name given by jewellers to a stone of a 
deep carmine-red ; a rose-red stone is distin- 
guished as Balas-rnhy ; red with a decided tinge 
of orange is Vermeil or Veniieille ; yellow or 
orange-red is Ihihicelle; y\o\fdt \s Almandine ruby. 
There arc also tran.sparcnt spinels, wliicb when large 
and fine are treated as jewels. All these, however, 
are merely variously -tin ted varieties of one and 
the same mineral — spinel — which is allied to 
Commlum (q.v.), being composed mainly of 
alumina, with a smaller proportion of njagne.sia. 

As early as 1837 small rubies were produced* 
chemically by fushm of alumina ; but it was not 
till 1878 that Fremy ami \'erneuil proiluced rubies 
on a scale of comimMcial importance, tliougli loss 
brilliant than oriental rubies. In 1890 they suc- 
ceeded in making larger and finer .stonc.s, wliich 
for the i)uiposcs of the watchmaker quite equalled 
natural rubies. 

Rttckert« Fj UKDRICH, German poet, Mas born 
at Hchweinfurt, lOtli ]\lay 1788, and educated 
there and at Wiiizbuig. For some yeais he led 
a \vamleriiig life, studying philology ami jmetry, 
and cultivating the muses. During this period of 
bis life be Jielped Arndt and Theodor Koniei* to 
fan the ILaiuc or German patriotism by his Deutsche 
Gedkhte (1814), especially by the Gcharuischtc 
SotuiUc included in this volume. From 1826 to 
1841 lie filled the chair of Oriental liangnages at 
Erlangen ; but the greater part of lii.s summei*s 
M*erc passed at the country seat of his wife’s 
parents, Neiises near CobiiVg. After learning 
iVrsian, Arabic, ami Turkish, incited thereto by 
Hanimer-Purgstall at Vienna (1818), Riickert re- 
cast ill German verse, ivilh great skill, several of the 
famous books of the East, as Die Vcncarnilungen 
dcs Abu Seid of Hariri ( 1826), N(d uiid Dnmajanti 
from the JMuhuJdtdrcda Rosiem nud Suhrab 

from Firdausi's Shoh-Noiueh (1838), Amrilkais 
(1843), llamdsa (1840), a collection of Arabic folk- 
songs, and others. His most jxipular books are the 
collection of lyrics Licbcsfrifhlivg (1844; 

14th ed. 1888) ami the reHcctive poems gathered 
together as Die We.isheit des llrahviaven (1 836-39; 
12th ed. 1880). In 1841 Frederick- William IV. 
invited him to Berlin, making him professor of 
Oriental Languages ; but the poet preferred bis 
idyllic life at Neuses, and M*ent back there in 1848. 
There be died on .31st January 1806. Riickert 
MTtdc M’itli fatal ease ; he tried nearly all forms of 
poetical composition, and produced too much. 
Ncv’ertheless be penned several charming little 
lyrics, >vhich may oe read in the selected Gedichte 
(1841 ; 22d cd. 1886). Tm*o qualities distinguish 
liis M’ork in general — a marvellous command of 
language and rhyme, and the gift of giving poetic 
expression to philosophic thought. The former 
has Boinetirnes led him into mannerisms of form 
and unpleasing tours de force; the latt^er often 
betrays him into tliro>ving a poetic glamour over 
dull, pedantic, and nniniportant ideas. His post- 
humously published work includes German adapta- 
tions of Theocritus, Aristophanes, Kdlidasa^s 
Sdkuntala (1867), Sddi’s Bostdn (1882), and a 
good deal of original poetry. 

See biographical works by Beyer (3 vols. 1868-77), 
Boxberger ( 1878), Konrad Fischer ( 1889), and F. Beutera* 
Riickert in Erlangen und Joseph Kopp (1891)* 
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Ru 4 d» Seo Red-eye. 

Rmlder. See Steering. 

Rlldder**fl8h9 a name looHely ai>i»lietl to at 
least three difFerent kinds of fisli, of which the 
Pilot-fish (q.v.) is one. 

• Ruddlmait# Thomas, Latin ^oaniTnarian, was 
born near Banlt* in ](i74, ami in IfiOO gained a 
bursary at King’s College, Ahenleen, taking Ids 
M.A. four years later. l)i KiOr*) he hecanie jiarisJi j 
schoolmaster of Laurencekirk, ami here in 
acchlen tally made the acquaintance of tin; cele- 
brated physician ami Latiidst, L)r Arcldl)al<l 
Pitcairno, who was so ini])resse<l with liis learn- 
ing and sagacity that h<; got him ai)pt»intc*d 
assistant-keeper t/f the /\<1 vo<‘ates' Library, Ivlin- 
I burgh. His now ollice ga\ e him anqih; op[)or- \ 
tuiiity for prosecuting his f.'ivoiiriti; laii. j 

the remuTjeration was s(» small ( cS, tL. Sd. ] 

atninm) tiiat, in 1707, h(' si;Mt,e«l bu^>ifl<‘<s as a | 
hook an(*tioneer. I n thal yoar he <‘diL‘d h*loi>*m-e | 
^VilsoiTs Larin />/V//o///e‘ hh- the 'rnih<fHili if n <>/ j 
the. Mind.^ (o which he pndixi^d a litV'nf tie* uiih*)?- : 
in 1700 Arthur .Johnston's P.irfirnl Pit rff/thm.-n nj 
the Sotnj 0 / and both aUo i'l 

Latin, hi 1714 aj)])ean*d liis w**!! Itud > ; 

of the Ijtdin 'Pomjue : in I7l~ his gi(‘al- <‘i]iti'»a •»! 
Buchauaii'.s works. He now «'\cliaijgrd t b«‘ 
of a hook a.uctiojRM'r for tie; more, l ontjriiird <im(' of 
print(‘r; and in 17‘2S he tis a|>{M)iiu*.‘d \n , 

the muveisity, in 17«10 joincipal k^nqirr wf tbo . 
Advo(‘ates’ falirary. In l7‘io Ip* [aiblLhod 
groat fr/ ffiiioi<ftirfr f.tffin"' '/.'e//.. on \\hi« h 

Ids ]>hilo1ogi(;al re]»ntation mainiy re'-ts ; in I 
he comphM(*d Anderson's ma,gnili«s*;i t l>i phunutn // 
N tnnismata wiiting iln* lcar!iod Lahti 

int rodnetion ami ajipendiri'.^. ( io\ ersy a/'« to 
the respe(!ti'aymt‘rit of tin* Latin V(’rs(; of J<dms'om 
and Jhic.hanan, and as to lh(* ln*rodiiar\ ligbi of 
the kings of Si.'otland to the crown, con-viunad a 
great ]>art of his tiim*, but di<l m»l so pr<‘«»e»mpy lii*' 
tboiigfits as to previMil- him fiom pii)»li^liiug in j7r>l 
an edition of Livy, si ill known as the ' immacnlalo/ 
from its entire exemption from ei'ror.> of the press. 
Kuddiman died in Ldinburgli, d;ninar\ lit, 177)7. 
Ho was ill politics, like Ids friemi Pitcairne, an 
ardent ,Iacobito, ami in private lib? a mo'-t 
upright and estimabh' man. Ih'sides the pnblii-a 
tions already noted, a, ml a miiltUnde of minor 
tracts, lie edited (iawin Douglas’ trau'^lation of 
the /Eneidy and appemh'il a very valuabh* gh^.-^aiy 
(folio, 1710). He also foumledi the Caltdoniua 
Mcreur]! iiewspa]>er. See his Life hy ( ieorge 
Chalmers ( 1704). 

RlUleslieillly a town of Ihussia, on tlie right 
bank of tlic Rhine, opposite liingim, at tin* foot of 
the Niedcrwald (q.v.), ami 10 miles 4>f Mainz. 
Round Riidesheim is grown one of the most 
esteemed of the RhiiiC' wines, the Riidesheimer. 
Pop. 4840. 

Kiidoin or Ritdolph, Ceriuan kingand founder 
of the present imperial dynasty of Austria, was 
horn in Limburg castle in tlie Rroisgau, ou 1st 
May 1218. Ho became a w.arm partisan of 
Frederick TL, distinguislied himself in arms, amt 
spent much of the early years of Ids manhood in 
qiiarrels with the bishops of Basel and Strashurg. 
nia possessions were greatly increased by inherit- 
ance and by his maniage, until he was Ihe most 
powerful prince in Swabia. In 1273 the electors 
chose him to be German king ; as never having 
been crowned by the pope, he was not entitleti to 
be called kaiser or emperor. His accession was 
opposed by none ; the pope’s consent was secured 
at the price of certain rights already parted with 
^by Rudolfs pretiecessors. Ottocar of Bohemia, 
however, refused to tender his allegiance. He was 
put under the ban of the empire in 1276, but, sub- 


niitting on Rudolf’s approach with an army, was 
invested with BoJiendo.. Having soon afterwards 
taken tlie field against his suzerain, he was 
defeated and slain in 1278 at Mai'chfeld beside the 
Danube. Rudolf spent the gi'eater part of his life 
that remained in suppressing the castles of the 
rolihcr kniglits and putting an end to their lawless 
j>nictk*es. He died at Spires, loth Julv 1291, 
ami was burieil irj flu* oithedral llicre. His son 
AJhert, to w !mm (ami bis bn)t!i«?r Rud<df) Austria, 
Slyria, and ('ainieJu. bail been given in 1278, 
succeeded iiirn a^ < b-vinan king. Rmlolf was a 
pat Inn knigbt, t;i11 in pn-on, upright, piotis, 
vnliruii. rmd '*r>n’gni(‘. Sc'* Jd\'4‘s hy Sclionlnith 
t Isl't;, Ivdj'p (Istrr^ rui<t !fi»'n 0x74); Loiviiz, 
Jirnfst h ' f ' t n-fn' id ' lit i \ /y d ttln hii ttdrri 

• l^b.4 {>7 I ; and ,1 wosK b\ f\ alt unner 1 Ibagm^, 
iSlMJy 

KihIhH li*. 'OM in tic Maxi- 

niiiian 11.. wa*- boni at. \ i‘‘Mna mj isju duly L7,>2, 
ainl '"b.'-.alcd :ii ■ la* ''' pa rddi <'uui 1. b;. t lu* .b>>uiis. 
lb* . 1 .^ ituub- knig Hi:}n,:aiy in }7i72, Iving of 
Jedtomia. ih<‘ litlo Ling **1 {be |bun;i.n^-, in 

! ">77n ‘Ojd {-.n -d hi-, faflicr in l.'')7b .-.iic 

ja.Mb'il jti !]m‘ iTHpf'ii j,! i jMwn. < doom;. , 
bi'-ol'al. indt.li'iil ’omi 1 *. in hod'v atic] miml, be 
pa.t bi»i = ->'h’ n. )}••'' baiid- .»r :!ii- dn-nii.- and low 
f.a V o!il i’o--. .(Jifl b-Ii lbi‘ lo gioi'lll 

Hi-. sn gi'. <‘11 to bi-= c*i I'lo^i t bis 

a ajid m;’g;cal ,‘-{nd)4*'. ; ncv«/i‘- 

lladt-.-. ] i. h-'-'r hit' a“'roli;g> iiml fbo fxa’ulD 
and 111- dr-OC I O <| J-h' 0 \'ci thf pbilos()jr|i(M‘’s 
-•Mill* JO ab' bitii bh, p.'il taioagg to l\rpb‘r 

.and '1\ Im Ib aln* I'hi.' t )'“nnnji<ad fulcu bit ions 
hf'gun l«;. T'.' laa and runf;])»ifd })\ Kcplm-, l.nov^n 
77 '-' A. /Ad//., d«'riso tin !)• name from 

ibj*^ om['«'i«/r. M«an\vldlo ibc Iboto^taiils wore 
)'itloi)\ p4'i -( rn d h\ }»a* dr^nit-i lbr«»uglmn! the 
»*mpiH‘ ’ tlio'l’iuk- iii' mb'd Iliingrua ;ind dt‘f*‘a.tt’d 
tin* a ! claln k<‘ M.i \iniiii.i/i ilddti); d'l aii^y l\ aiiia 
} and lltmgaiv jn>c m la^solt ; and at la.-t Rudolf’s 
! bro! luT Malll’in.* v. 1 1 ' n i d fioni him Ibo ciowu'' of 
; Hnnga''. and Rida tjjia, a.ml lla* .-^lati's of Aii'-tria 
j and M<aa\ia. Ja liiaii a year aftoi’ lo.'^ing the 
1 i-ioun of RMlaania Im died, unimniiia], on *2(bli 
I danuary Idl'd, and s\a‘' ona-oodvd ])\ Matiliius, Seo 
I works b\ (dndrly • I s'(m ) aind \ on lio/old ( l><Sr)). 

I KiiilolL \Ki:. ati equaloi ial sea in lb it Ikasb 
! Africa., nnar tin* edge of tlie Kaii’a. or South Kibio- 
j]iiaii biglilands, is long and narrow, stretebing 160 
mile*" \ R. ami S\V. by 20 brosid, uiili an area of 
, 30n0 .v,q. m., at. a bt'iglil of 1*100 feet above ibe sea. 
j It is i‘ro->.'^<*d })v 4 N. lat. and .‘In E. long. It has 
; no \isibl(? oiiib'i, ami its waters are \ ery brackish. 

It v\as ilisco\<;ied by (’oiinl Tiih ki in ISS<S. See 
his 1)iseoeeri/ q/’ F.tdes Rndidf f tit <1 Stephanie (Eng. 
trails. 1804). 

It llilols tacit* the chief town of the German 
nriiici[K\lit/y of Schwarzlmrg- Rmlolstadt, lies in a 
Iiill girt valley, on the left bank of the Saale, IS 
miles S, of Weimar. There are two royal ea^>tles, 
a library, nieture-gallory, »5cc., ami factories for 
porcelain, cliemicals, ami wool. Pop. 12,7)62. 

Rlldru ii^, in Vedic mytliology, a collective 
name of Hie go<Is of the tempest, or Maruts. In 
later and Puraiiic mythology Rudra ( ‘the terrible ’ ) 
is a name of Siva, and tlio Kudras are his ofi- 
spriug. 

Rue {Bnta), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Ru taceie. The species are half ■ sh rubhy plants, 
natives of the south of Europe, the north of Africa, 

I the Canary Isles, and tlie temperate parts of Asia. 
Common Rue, or Garden Rue (A\ (jravcolcns)^ 
grows in sunny stony places in the countries 
near the Mediterranean. It has greenish -yellow ; 
flowers, the first of which that open have ten ' 
stamens, the others eight only ( they are of uue<iual 
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length, and each one in bent inwards in turn to 
touch the pistil, and when the pollen is shed it 
bends back again ), and glaucous evergreen leaves 
with small oolong leaflets, the terminal leaflets 
obovate. It is not a native of Britain, but is 
frequently cultivated in gardens. It was formerly 
called Herb of Grace (see Hamlet, act iv. scene 5), 
because it was used for sprinkling the peoi)le with 



Common Rue ( Rida graveolanH), 


holy water. It was in groat repute among the 
ancients, having boon hung about the neck as an 
amulet against witchcraft in tlie time of Aristotle. 
It is the Pcijanon of Hipi>ocrates. Rue is still 
employed in medicine as a ]»owcrful stimulant, but 
the leaves must be used fresh, as they lose their 
virtues by drying. The smell of rue, when fresh, 
is very strong, and to many very disagreeable ; ycl/ 
the liomans used it much for flavouring food, and 
it is still so used in sonic ])arts of Europe. The 
leaves chopped small are also eaten with bread 
and butter as a stomachic, but they must be used 
sjiaringly, as they «are acrid enough to blister the 
skin if much handletl, and in large doses act as a 
narcotic poison. All their jnoperties <lej>end on an 
acrid volatile oil, which is itself used tor making 
Syrup of Rue, eight or ten drops of oil to a j>int of 
syrup ; and this, in doses of a teasiioonful or two, 
is found a useful medicine in flatulent colie of 
children. The expressed juice of rue, mixed with 
water, and employed as a wash, is believed to 
promote the growth of the hair. 

Ruff (Machetes p}ujha.r), a bird, the sole repre- 
sentative of the genus, belniiging to the Sandpiper 
(q.v.) .sub-family of tlie Snipe family (Scolopa- 
cuhe). In the British Isles it is now" little more 
than a visitor in its spring and autumn migrations, 
owing to the draining of its marshy breeding-places 
and the practice of capturing it in sjning wlien 
game is out of season. It is more commnn on the 
east than on the west coast of England, Tlie same 
is true of the cast coast of Scotland, where it is 
found from Berwick to the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
but it has been recorded from the" Outer Hebrides. 
As a straggler it is found on the Faroes and Ice- 
land, in Canada, in some of the eastern United 
States, and it has been found once in Barbadoes 
and once on the Upper Orinoco. It breeds over 
the greater part of northern Europe ; it is found as 
a migrant over the rest of Europe, the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the east and we.st 
coasts of Africa as far as the Cape ; in Asia it 
extends from Siberia to Japan, Burma, and India. 


The male bird, the Ruff, is about a foot long. In 
spring it sheds the feathers of the face ; curled 
tufts of feathera ^pear on the sides of the head ; 
and an erectile ruff is developed which lasts for a 
couple of months. This ruff, as well as the feathers 
on the back, shows every variation of colour in^ 
different birds ; but each bird annually regains its 
own peculiar colour. After inoulting tlie neck 
and upper brea.st are of a buff colour ; the under 
part.s <lull white ; the feathers of the upper parts 
are <lark brown with buff' margins ; and the primary 
wing-feathers are dusky brown. The female, the 
Reerc, is about one-fourth .smaller in size, and 
shows very much the same colours as the moulted 
male. In habit these birds are polygamous ; the 
males fight for jiossession of the females, and in 
battle the ruir serves for defence. The nest is 
made among the coarse grass of a dry tussock in a 
moist swampy place. The eggs, four in number. 



Hull' ( MachUcs pugnax ). 


are grayish green marked with reddish brown. The 
food consists of insects and their larvrc, worms, 
seeds, rice, and other vegetable substances. When 
captured and being fattened for the table, the birds 
are fed on boiled wheat, bread and milk, and 
bruised hemp-seed. 

Ruffes or Pope (Accrina ceniua), a small fresh- 
water fish of the Perch family ( Percidjic), abundant 
in the lakes, slow rivers, and ditches of many parts 
of the midtllc of Pmrox>e and of England. It is five 
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Ruffe, or Pope (Accrina cernua). 


or six inches in length, of an olive-green colour 
mottled with brown, and has only one dorsal fin. 
The flesh of the ruffe is highly esteemed for the 
table. 

Riifili, or Lufiji, the chief river of German 
East Africa, which rising far in the interior entei*s 
the sea through a delta opposite the island of 
Mafia. Shoals and bars at tiie mouth prevent the 
acce.ss of large ships ; but the river is navigable by 
smaller boats throughout great part of its coursOb* 
The valley is extremely fertile. 
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RllfCbyi a town giving name to the south>eaBt 
division of WavwicKsliire, of which it stands at 
the northern corner, is situated at the junction of 
several railways in the middle of country such as 
Cieorgo Eliot describes in Ftilix Holt. JJy rail it is 
83 miles NW. of London and 30 ESE. of Birming- 
ham. At the foot of the Jiill on which it Htamls 
the Swift gave John Wyclif ’s ashes to the Avon ; 
close by at Ashby and at Dmichiirch the (inn- 
powder Plot was iiatclierl ; the battlerjel<l of Nas<d)y 
was visited by Carlyle from its schooliiouse in 1S4*2 
a few days before Arnohrs death ; it is within 
a drive of Stratford on- Avon, tVivontry, Kenil- 
worth. Tt is at once the centre of a great hunting 
district and the seat of a public school. 'Fids prob- 
ably accounts for the larger numlKU* of reshlcnlial 
liouses there. John INToultrie (f|.v.) was long rector 
of tlie jKiiish. Pop. ( l8ol ) 0317 ; ( P.MH ) i(bs:>ir 
The school Avas fouiuled in 1507 by Lawnuice 
ShoiilF, a grocer and a staunch su})por(er of <,>uccri 
Klizabetlg by a gift of propeity in Mauclic.si or 
• Scpuin*, London. Afler Uiaintainiiig it.s po-^ilion 
for some time as a good s(diool for flie Warwick - 
shire gentry and a low otlnns, specially nihlor I>r 
James and Dr Wool, it became of natitn>al repnta. 
tion under Dr Arnold, who iti raiding hi- r.cho«)l 
raised at the same time the dignity of bis wliolo 
profession. Siiic<^ his time tin', .-^cbonl bits nr\<r 
laelve<l able teachers, romarlvable for imIcjK udem'o 
of miinl. When Arnold died in )sti>, Arcbbi.djop 
Tail succeeded him, liaxing as <*oaiI jiUoi s Loid 
liingcM, I Van |{ra.<ll<*\', Principal Sliali p, 'rimtna-' 

I Evans, Tlieodon^ Walioml, IJi'^hop t'oiton. (>*’an 
(ionlburn (lS5(>-58) ha,<l ;is an a,‘'>i.'-J ant ihc , 
I future Arclibisliop Lenson. Tin* nc\i lit'a»)s n cn* 
Dr 'remple (lS57 -00j, aft(‘r\\ a.r«ls A i « h)>i-!io|) of 
(\‘uiterburv ; Dr ITa.> man \ ISOl) 7l j ; ( h- .lo\ L’laki- , 
(1S74--S7); I >r Pm-cival (lSS7-b5t. af!er\' ;n<K 
Bishop of II(‘n'for(l ; and lb' 11. A. dame- (-ijut- 
1S95). 'Fhe Pnbli(*, Schools (Nimmi>>ioii r«’|»ori<‘.| 
of liiigby in Dr Temple’s days that the g/meral ' 
teacdiing of classics was absolnlely unsurpassed ; 
that Rughy School was t]i(5 onI\ public school iu 
which physical science A\as a, legnlar j>art of tin* 
carrieiilum ; that only Harrow had done as much 
as Rugby ill awakening intercut, in bisiorv. Maxing i 
secured this tribute? for bis tea.ebing a.nd ba\ii»g j 
(jolleeted enough money to lelaiihl the chapol, to 1 
erect a g\ mnasiuin, and to build new schools, Dr | 
Temple was snecee«le«i by Dr Hay man. 'Fo him 
succeede«l Dr Jt?\-niake, Avlio iiiaiignialetl a still 
greater building era. W'lieii lie resigiUMl in ISS7 j 
lie left behind him a school simply unrivalled j 
in its aiipointmcjits. He was succ(;(‘d(*d by Dr 
Pcrcival. Df illustrious Rngbeians may l>c named 
the poets Landor, (dough, and Matthew Arnold ; 
Dean »Staiiley, who liad the rare privilege of 
recording the work of Ids great head-master in 
biography; Judge Trnghes (statue, IStH)), Avho 
did the same in Tom Brown's Sr/tool -dans ; 
Dean Vanglian, Lord Derby, Lord (boss, Afr 
(doschen, Sir R. Temple, Franck Bright and York 
Powell the historians, Justice Bowen, Sir W. 
Palliser, Professor Sidgwick, Robinson Kllis and 
Arthur Sidgwick, C. Stnart- Wortley, and Artimr 
Acland. From Rugby went the first liead-inaiter 
to Marlborough, Wellington, Clifton, Ilaileyhury, 
Fettes College, and Newcastle Higli School. Mission 
work found its Rugby worker in Fox, in whose 
memory the school still keeps up a missionary at 
MosuUpatam. The learned author of Gothic Archi- 
tecturey Matthew H. Bloxam, was taught and lived 
at Rugby, where ho died in 1888, leaving his valu- 
able collection of antiquities and books to the 
sohool. The school possesses an observatory, given 
by Archdeacon Wilson, and the Natural History 
Reports, written by members of the school, have 
often been of exceptional value. 


See, besides Stanley's Liffe of Arnold oxid. Tom Brovm*9 
^choohdapB, The Book of Rughy School, edited by Bean 
Uoulburn (1850); M. H. Bloxam and Rev. W. H. Fayno 
Smith, Rugby : lu School and Neighbourhood (188&) ; 
Rwjby School RegUters, ; A Bimmer, 

Rambles round Rugby W. 11. D, Rouse, A History 

of Riigby School ( 1S9S) ; and Bi*adby, Rughy ( 1900). 

. RiiRbys Tknnesskk. See Hughes, Thomas. 

! Kiljs;e« Arnolti, (dernmn writer, was bom at 
Bergen t>n the i.^hiiid of Kiigen, on 13th September 
180*2, st.ndiod philosophy at tfena and Halle, and 
took such a Avarni interest in the BiiVHchenschaft 
(q.v.) agitations of 18*21 21 as iu bring down upon 
himself a sentence of six yc*ars’ imprisonment in a 
foriress. After bis rclea-ic lie taught at Halle, 

I from 1S32 as a. //rirai-dorenf at tlie university. 

! Along with Editermcycu* lie foumb*d in 1837 the 
I t*ri t ical journal /fff/lrsrhp dnh rfdfcJo r { later Deutsche 
\ fJatirhto’hf r), wliicli a*. tb«' organ of A'onng <{er- 
! many and tlie Voniig Hegelian School hlled an ill- 
flcejitial place in the Avorhl of letters. Us liberal 
; political temh'iicii*-. tlii-xx upon it rbe rondemnaiif»n 
of tin' Prussian <*cn>i>r, ami after an ntlcin]>i; to 
. tran-']»l;U!t ii t«» Drt*si{cn, tbwaitod by the oetisor- 
. ship, Lugo xxitlitbou to Paiis. After spending 
soim' Mans th»’i<* and iu Ssx il zei land, lie started a 
boolv>r)h'i*s l>n'-aiic-:s in J.ri[»/ig, until the stormy 
I M‘\ oltitioiiiUN nuAomf'iit of isjs du*w him into its 
\»)it*‘X. ib' onlili.Nbcd tlu? democratic journal D/c 
B^/unn, took bis >-<•;» r in the Fi’ankKxrt parliament 
for 1 he-kui. aJ i ruflod tin' Demo<*ratic ( (ingress in 
J>crli)i, ami took p.n t in I be distnrliajices at Leipzig 
i.'i May ist‘» to the folloAA ing year be found it 
oNpodio.at to to Lnglarid. In J^otidon lie 

orgaui''<*ii along with Muzzlni and Ledni Uollin the 
t'mitial iMiropoan Demo(*ratic ('ommittee, Imt in 
ls5o wiilulrow lo Ib'ightoii, Avlieri* he Jived by 
io;o‘bing- and wviiing. For tin? services lie renderc'd 
tlio Pniv<ian gov».‘nnm*nl , by snp]>oriing it against 
Aimliia in istUj ami againsl I’'rancc in 1870, Ik* Avas 
M*\N;ndi*d with a, M‘ai)v poj]>^i(m of £150. He died 
at IhiLibton dUi 1 >(*com her I SSO. A tliorongh 
doctrliiaiK*. Page ad\ <H*atcd a unixersal democratic 
siatf', <»l widob tb(' so vci-al nations should be pro- 
\ im'cs, and pur »*o-inopolilan dreams above' national 
idoals. I'nstalilc by nainre. he readily changed 
In'* jioliticul r^pinion-v ; and hcA\as intemperate in 
boigungc, ami brimful of the shallow Ijiiniours 
and pr(‘jiidi<‘(‘s of ,a little nature. Rnge Avrote 
numerous books, plays, mnels, Ac., including' the 
outlines of .'i f it'srfnrjtt c u nsrrrr Zrit ), Maui- 

frsf an dir Drutsf/n' XafioH (.ISG6), llis autohio- 
giaphy in A as J'ruhrrcr Zrit (4 vols. 1803-07), and j 
translations into (h'nnati of Buckle’s History of 
Cirdisfdioa^ i\u} Letters of Jaaias, BnlwePs Jjord 
Bat mrrsftm . Ac. S(*c liugeV Brief iceehstl, Ac., 
oil. by Ncrrlicb (*2 vols. JS8.) 80). 

a market-town of StafTordsIiiro, on 
the 'Frcnt, U) miles ESE. of Staflbrd. It lias gooil 
puhlic buildings ( IS70), a giammar-sobooJ, iron- 
Avorks, and neighbouring collieries. I^)p. (1851) 
3054 ; ( 1881 ) 4*249 : ( 1901 ) 4450. 

RUmcik an island of Pi u>.sia, lies in tiie Baltic, 
oil’ the coa.st of Hither Pomerania. Greatest length, 

33 miles ; greatest breadth, 25 miles ; area, 374 
sq. 111 . Population, 50,000. It is separated from 
the iiiainlaiid by a strait about a mile in Avidth. 
The island, Avhieli is deeply indented by the sea, 
terminates at the north-eastern extremity in the 
m’e<?ipitous clifF called the Stuhbcnkaaimer ( 400 feet ), 
Erratic boulders are eomnion all over the island. 
Numerous barroAvs exist. Hertha Lake is believed 
to be the place Avhere, according to Tacitus, the 
ancient Germanic goddess Hertha (Earth) Avas avot- 
shipped. The soil is productive, and yields good 
wheat ; cattle are reared ; and fishing is carried on. 
The scenery, everyAvheve pleasing, is frequently 
romantic, and, together with the facilities for 
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sea-bathing, attracts numerous visitors. Chief 
town, Bergen ( pop. 3761 ), in the mitldle of the 
island. RUgen was occupied originally by Ger- 
manic tribes, then by Slavs, was conquered by the 
Danes in 1168, threw oil’ their supremacy in 1209, 
and formed an imlcj>ondcnt principality until 1478, 
when it was incorporated with Pomerania (q.v.). 

Rilhiukorfi', Heinrich Daniel, electrician, 
born at Hanover in 1803, in 1839 s(3 tiled in Paris, 
and died there 2l8t December 1877. His Induction 
Coil, exhibited in 1855, is desciibed and ligured in 
Vol. VI. p. 129. ‘ 

Rulinkeilf David, classical philologist, was 
born 2<l January 1723 ati Stolpe, in I’oiiierania, 
received his education at Konigsbcrg, at Witten- 
berg University, and at Ley<leii under Hem.stcrhiiis, 
who taught him Greek. RuhnkeiVs first work.s 
were to prepare a new edition of l^Iato, to collect 
the scholia on that author, and puhlisli an edition 
of Thnicus' Lc.cicou Vocnm Platunlranrm (Leyilcn, 
1754; a much improved edition, 1789). In 1755 he 
went to Paris, and s])cnt a whole year there examin- 
ing the MSS. of the Koval Library and of the Library 
of St (Germain. Hemsterbuis then got hiin ai»- 
poin ted assistant to himself (1757) at J^eyden. In 
1761 he succeeded Oudendorp in the chair of 
Eloquence and History. In 1774 lie succeetled 
Gronoviiis as librarian to the university, which 
he enriched with a multitude of valuable books 
and MSS. He died 14tli May 1798. One of the 
best scholars and critic's of tlie IStli century, 
Kuhn ken iiossessed tine taste and sagacity, vast 
learning, and a remarkably lucid and graceful 
Latin style. His princijial literarv works embraced 
EpistoUv ( 1749-51 ), an edition of Kutilius 

Lupus (1768), of Velleius Paterculus (1779), of 
Muretus (1789), i^c. His pupil Wyttenbacli wrote 
his Life (Leyden, 1799). 

Rllhr^ a right-band affluent of the Kliino, rises 
in Westphalia, near the south-west frontier of 
Waldeck, Hows generally west, ami. after a course 
of 144 miles, joins tlie Kliine at Kuhrort. 

Rulirorty a town of Klienish Prussia, situated 
at the intlux of the Ruhr into the Kliine, 26 miles 
by rail N. of Diisscldorf, is one of the busiest river- 
ports on the Kliine, carrying on a larg(3 trade in 
corn, timber, iron, iSrc. In the vicinity there arc 
largo ironworks and coal-mines. Pop. 12,500. 

Ruisdael. See KrvsDAEL. 

Rllks St. See Keddlus. 

Rule Nisi. See Divorce. 

Rule of Faitlif not the sum of the Christian 
faith as lahl down in (h*ee<ls (q.v.) and Confessiens 
(q.v.) ; but, in polemical theology, the sources 
whence the doctrines of the faith are to be authori- 
tatively derived — tlie Scriptures, the tradition of 
the Church, the teaching of tlie fathers, ^rc. See 
Roman Catholic Church, Reformation, Chil- 
LiNo WORTH, Newman, i&c. 

Rule of the Road. Tliis phrase inehules 
the regulations to be observed in tlie movements of 
conveyances either on land or at sea. On Ltnid : 
In England drivers, riders, and cyclists keep tlie 
side of the road next their left hand when meeting, 
and that next their right when overtaking and 
passing other horses or conveyances. The person 
neglecting this rule is liable for any damage that 
nia^’ liapjien tlirougli such neglect. "A man riding 
against a horse, or a conveyance driving against 
another that is standing still, is answerable for any 
damage that may ensue. On the Continent and in 
America drivers and riders keep to the right. 
At Sea: If two steamers are meeting end on or 
nearly end on, both alter their courses to star- 
board — i. e. both turn to their right hand. If two 
steamers are crossing each other, the one which 


has the other on the starboard (right hand) side 
keeps out of the way. A steamer must keep out 
of the way of a sailing shi]^. A steamer shall 
slacken speed or stoj^ and reveree if necessai-y. 
If two sailing ships are approaching each other, 
whether meeting or crossing, one running free keeps 
out of the way of one close-hauled ; one close- • 
hauled on the port tack keeps out of the way of 
one close-hauled on the slartioard tack ; one with 
the wind free on the port side keeps out of the 
way of one ivitli the wind free on the .starboard side ; 
where both have the Avind free on the same sidev 
the one to Avindward keeps out of the Avay of the 
one to leeAvard ; and a ship Avith the Avind aft 
kecp.s out of the Avay of the other ship. Notwith- 
standing the above rules, a sliiji, whether a sailing 
ship or stcanisliij), overtaking any other must keep 
out of tlie Avay of the overtaken ship. WJiere one 
ship is to keep out of the Avay, the otlier must keep 
her course. Regard, however, is to be j^aid to all 
dangers of navigation, and to any special circum-^ 
stances whicli may render a departure from the 
rules necessary to avoid immediate clanger. See 
IMarsden on CoIlisio)iS. 

Rullioii Green. See Pentland Hill.s. 

Rlllll) a mountainous island of Argyllshire, ho- 
loiiging to the group of the Inner Hehritles, 15 
miles N. by W. of Ardnauiurclian Point. It is 
miles long,' 8 miles broad, and 42 sq. m. in area, 
only 300 acres being arable, and the rest deer-forest 
find moorland. The surface presents a mass of high 
.shari>-i>eaked mountains, rising in Halival and 
Haiskeval to the lieight of 2368 and 2659 feet. In 
1826 the crofters, nvi inhering fully 400, were, all 
hut one family, cleared oil’ to America, and Rum 
Avas converted into a single sheei>-fann ; hut in 
1845 it Avas sold (as again in 1888) for a deer-forest. 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 162 ; ( 1881 ) 89 ; ( 1891 ) 53. 

R1111I9 a kind of spirit made by fermenting and 
distilling tlie ‘ sweets ^ that accrue in making sugar 
from canc-juice. The scummings from the sugar- 
jiaiis give the best rum that any particular planta- 
tion can produce ; scummings and molasses the 
next quality ; and molasses the loAvest. Before fer- 
meutation waten* is added, till the ‘sett’ or Avort is 
of the strength of about 12 per cent, of sugar ; and 
I every ten gallons yiehls one gallon of nun, or rather 
[ more. The flavour of rum clepends mainly on soil 
! and climate, and is not good AvJiere canes grow 
rankly. Pine-aiqiles and guavas are at tinioa 
thrown into the still, but on the great scale no 
attempt is made to inllnciice flavour artificially. 
Tlic finest-flavoured rums are jn-oduced liy the old- 
fashioned small stills. The modern stills, Avliich 
])ioiluce a strong s])irit at one oi>eration, are 
unfavourable to flavour. Tlie colour of ruin is 
imparted after distillation by adding a certain 
proportion (varying Avith the varying taste of the 
market) of caramel, or sugar melted Avithout Avater, 
and thus slightly charred. Rum is usually distilled 
at about 40 per cent, overjiroof ; and it is calculated 
that from nine to ten acres of land Avill produce tAVO 
hogsheads of sugar as Avell as about a })unclieon of 
ruin. Riiin is greatly improved by age, and old 
rum is vciy often highly prized ; at a sale in Car- 
lisle in 1865 rum knoAvn to he 140 years old sold 
for three guineas per bottle. It forms a very 
imi>ortant part of colonial produce : the quan- 
tity imported into Britain in 1848 Avas 6,858,981 
gallons; in 1875, 8,815,681 gallons; in 1881, 
4,816,887 gallons (value £485,685): in 1889, 
4,087,109 gallons (value £340,026). In the pro- 
duction of rum Jamaica claims the first place 
and Demerara the second. It is produced also 
in some of the French possessions. 

Rum Shrub, a liqueur in Avhich the alcoholic ► 
base is mm, and the other materials are sugar, 
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lime or lemon mice, and the rind of tliese fruits 
added to give flavour. Almost every maker has 
his own receipt, and much cretlit is assumed by 
each for his own especial mixture, 

Runiaiiia* See Roumania. 

* Bumfordf Count. Benjamin Tliompsoii, a 
man of many talents, was bora of an obi cobuiial 
stock at Woburn, in Massfielius< 5 tts, on 2flth March 
1753. His youth was spent as an assistant in a 
goods store at Salem and at Boston, and as a school 
teacher. But having married n lady of standing, 
he was made major in a N(?w Haujpsliire regiment, 
and, througli his royalist oi»inioris, incurred the 
hostility of the colonists to siieJi an <»xtent tli.at he 
found it best to cross the? ocean to Kngland ( 

Jn London be gave vabiahh? infonnati<m to (he 
government as to the state of I In' colony, and was 
rewarded with an ap])oinljneiit in the (\)Ionial 
Ottiee. From liis boyhood he lifid had a passion foi 
flihysieal investigations ; in J^igland Ih' exp^oi 
mented largcdy with gnnj)owder, and was I'ha lod a 
Fellow of the Tloyal )Soidely (177U). In 17S2 In? ^ 
was back in America, with a lieiilenaiil colonel's j 
coininission in the king’s ai iny. Aftri pnnee was i 
concluded 1 m' was knighled, a nd t‘nt**ied t he ,M‘rvii r | 
of the JCleetor of Bavaria. In tliis m w sphcM* he j 
showed great reforming energy: he fhonejghly | 
refornio<l the army, duiiiied the m;i.rsln‘.'> KHOtd ! 
Mannheim, estahlislic'd in M unieli a (‘jtnnon hnuidry ; 
ainl a military aca<lemy, elt'ared the count ry of the j 
swarms of la'ggars and planne<l a j) 0 (,r law .''N st^mi, 
spread widely the euIti\fiiion nf the potato, <liS’ ’ 
seniinatod a kin>wledge <»f eln'ap and gnud <lisii(‘v i 
(especially tin? llumford son]>) ami itexls, de\ ImsI 
an ccomMiiieal jirepla,e<*. kilehe'n, an<l (the ^ 

Rnmford roaster), improve<l the hreods of lioise't i 
and cattle in Bavaria, and l ii*! out I lie Hiiglish | 
Garden in Munieli. For tliesc ser\ iec's he was j 
awarded by election to nu'mlu'rship of Die Aea«le- ' 
mies of Science in Munieli, Mannheim, and Berlin, 
by being put at tin' head of liie \Adir Depart mmit ' 
of Bavaria, and liy being made a eouni of the Holy , 
Roman Emi»ire~ne eliose the title of Bnmford, tin' | 
former name of the town of ( 'oncord in Massaeim- , 
setts. During the course of a visit to Fmglainl in ' 
1796 be endowed tlie two Jtumhird meilals of tin' 
Royal Society of Ijondon, and he also endowed two 
similar medals of the Anieriean Academy of Scieinx* 
and Art, all four for researches in light ainl heat. | 
TJiree years later tvas founded on his initiative the 
Royal Tnstitntion (<pv. ) for ditlusiiig the knowletlge , 
of mechanical inventions, (h)ing hacdv to Munich j 
in the same year, he found it threatened by the 
opposing F rench and Austrian armies. The Elector 
fle<X le«aving Count Rum fun! prcsuleiit of the (\)uucil j 
of Regency, gi'iieralissimo of the forces, and head of 
the iwliee. In 1799 ho ret iictl from tlie service <»f 
the Elector. His remaining years w ere principally 
occupied witli physical investigations, especially in 
heat, wliich lie clearly recognise<l to he some form 
of motion, besides shotving tliat a deHnite quantity 
of heat could be produced by a definite amount of 
mechanical work. In 1804 he married the wido>v 
of Lavoisier, tlio celebrated chemist, and soon rffter 
settled at Auteuil, near Paris, Avhere bo died on 
21st August 1814. See the Memoir prefixed to his 
Scientific Writings (5 vols. London, 1876), and the 
biography by Bauemfeind (Munich, 1889). 

RaintnailtSf a name applied to those even-toed 
or Artiodactyl Urj^ilates which ‘chew the cud.’ 
These are (a) the TTamlidrc, often called musk- 
deer; (6) the CotylopTiora, including aiitelo{)es, 
sheep, goats, oxen, giraffes, deer ; (c) the Camelidm, 
or camels and llamas. Their characteiisties and tlie 
process of rumination are described in the article 
Aktiodactyla, with which those on Digestion 
and on Cattle should be compared. 


See Long Parlia- 


Riiinn Parliament* 

MENT, Cromwell. 

Rnneorn. a thriving market and nmmifactnr- 
ing towm and river- port of Cheshire, on the left 
bank of the tidal Mersey, 12 miles ESE. of Liver- 
pool and 28 \S'SW. of ilancbester. The river is 
crossed liere by a railway viaduct, which, erected 
1 in 1864 -69 at a cost of ovar i.390,f)00, is L500 feet 
I long and 95 feet al;ovo high ^vater mark. An 
! ancient place, where a castle wa.s founded by the 
: Princess Ethcllrc'da in OK), and a priory in 1133, it 
[ yet ilates all its ]>rospcrity from the construction 
I of the' Bridgewater Canal (1762 72), wldch at 
j Runcorn desc<?nds to the Mei^e\ by a succession 
I of Joek^, More canal hoaH plied to and from 
^ Runcorn than from anywhere else in tie* kingdom 
! even before the «.*p( niiig t)i‘ (he Mam lie'll er Ship- 
• canal ( IS.S7 9f : see M VNCii K,s and (’an.vl, Vol, 
j IT. p. 700); and there are he.'-Jde.- s]>aeiou.-s docks 
j wiili ('(iiisidi?] aid'' '-hipping, Rnneorn Inning been 
’ made a bead port in !Sf7. 'I'lie industries ineliule 
shipbuilding, iron - foumling, iojm' - making, the 
manufiicl.il u. of <'bemi'‘cil^, ^unnviiig, «5i:c. Pop. 
(1851) 8019; { bs7l/ 12,413 : t 1991 f K)/l9l. 

KlIlielMTli* tbuiA N Lrt>\ iw. tin? greatest poet 
who has writit'O in S'^(‘•iish, and the national poet 
of I'didamb was lann in tluU country, at Jaeobsliid 
or» tin- (bill iff BrUhni.'i, on oth Kebruary l8(^4. 
Ills bilker, a letinsl sea-eojUain, gave him a good 
etliu'atioii ; tlnuigh I'liuo I he lime lie eiilered (1822) 
tin* uiu\«‘isii\ oi Abo lie su]»ported bimself. In 
IS30, utter tiller' \e:»r< (»f private ‘ eoaebing, ' Bnne- 
Ix'rg w'as gi\eij a '■Cfrrd.arysbip in The university 
(remoN rd to Helr-ingfor.'- in 1S27) and was named 
reader in F.loqnenci i l.atin literature), and in the 
following s'i*ai added to tlie.se olliees that of 
teacliei in (be Jyceum. hi I best' years he )»ul)- 
lislied bis Ih^-i books in 1S30 a \t>lume of Lyric 
/‘oe///v nml in Js:U ;i, narrali\c j»oem, IVic Grave . 
m for w bieli ilie Swedish Academy 

gave him its mimn* ,iro]«i medal. tX her lx)oks fol- 
lowed in ([uiek sueeessioti, as a beantiful epic idyll, 
y/o' AY/.' //.rrnb /’.V ( IS.32 ), one of bis lint'st pieces of 
work : a second volume of iVicmy ( 1S33), contain- 
ing among.-'t oiior tilings a second epic idyll, 
(’ftrisftitas Kre : and a tliii’d epic idyll, Hattfuiy 
w hich is almost equal to 2Vtr Klk hvafvrs in beauty 
arnl finish of st\l<*. ^\11 three are written in hex- 

ametei*s, wliieli Riineherg manages with admirable 
efi'ect ; like other poems of the same class, they 
deal with (he rural life of the interior of Finland, 
Hanna with the joys and sorrow’s of the quiet 
jiarsomige, Thr Eik-h antrrs w ith the jieasaiitry 
ami country folk, and Vhritifmas Ere w*ith the 
manor-liouse and its tlependenis. Kuneberg de- 
scribes tlie fresh, unconventional manners and the 
old-Avorld, jialriarchal style of living of tliese people 
with great wealth of picturesque detail, WTth 
excelhmt taste, with tender sympathy, with grace 
and .simplicity and beauty of form." The atmo- 
»i>bere tliat envelops bis jioetrv- Avas the immediate 
creation of liis ow’ii Avholesome, liealthy, manly 
temiierameiit and genius ; one .sterling ingredient 
is a quaint natural humour, deep-seatetl and pure 
in quality. Runeberg’s poetrj’ is moreover the 
written embodiment of the dee|)est feelings and 
sentiments of the dual ])co]>le of Finland, of tlie 
Plniis no less than of the descendants of the 
Sw’edish immigi-ants, and with his name all Fin- 
land era associate their [lassionate devotion to their 
country. 

From 1832 Runeber^ added to his already numer- 
ous duties those of editor of the bi-weekly Helsing- 
fors Morning News, But, wdtli all these irons m 
the fire, he had too much work and too little pay, 
and there Avas little prospect of a good permanent 
position in the nniveraity ; so in 1837 ne applied 
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for, and obtained, the post of reader of Roman 
Literature in tlie college of Borga, where he spent 
the rest of his life, and died 6th May 1877. lour- 
ing these last years he wrote an epic of Russian 
life, Nadcschda (1841); a third volume of Pocvis 
(1843); an epic of old Norse times, King Fjidar 
(1844); Ensign Stdl's Stories (2 vols. 1848 and 

f l860); a slight hut merry little comedy, Cf/n*t 
(1802); a One tragedy in the old Greek spirit, j 
The Kings in SnlmnifS (1863); and some short [ 
Prose Writings (1854). King Fjalar is, artisti- 
call^V, his greatest achievement, if not the greatest 
achievement in Swedish literature ; but its fame 
has been eclipsetl by Ensign Stal’s glowing stories 
I of Finland’s heroic struggle against the giant 
Russia in 1809. The ojiening poem of the series, 
‘Our land, our land,’ lias been fittingly chosen as 
the national song of Finland. The very heart of 
the people throbs in these stirring son^^s. In 1857, 
after four years’ labour, Runeberg edited for the 
Lutheran Uliurcli of Finland a Psahn-hoo/c, in 
which were included above sixty pieces from his 
own pen. He also excelled as a translator of folk- 
songs from Servian, Gerimin, and other languages. 
There is only one single poem in all his longer 
works that lacks the linished sinijilicity, beauty, 
and classic restraint which are so characteristic 
of him ; that is a cycle entitled Nights of Jealousy, 
written in early youth. 

The best biography ( but only reaching down to 1837 ) 
is J. E. Strbmborg’a (3 partilP; Helsingfors, 1880-89). 
This must be supplemented by Nybloin’s preface to 
Runeberg’a Samlade Skriftev (0 vols. Stockholm, 1873 - 
74) and monographs (in Swedish) by Dietrichson and 
Rancken (Stockholm, 1804), Cygnaus (Helsingfors, 1873), 
and Vasenins ( Helsingfors, 1890), a Life (in German) by 
Peschier (Stuttgart, 1881), ami the preface to Eigen- 
I brodt’s excellent German translation of Runoberg’s epic 
j poems ( 2 vols. Halle, 1891 ). English readers will find a 
useful account of Kuneberg's life, with specimens of his 
poems translated, in E. W. (Josse’s Northern Studies 
(1879); a fairly faithful translation of his lyric poems, 
with a biographical notice, in Magnusson and i^ihner’a 
liunebeifs Lyrical Songs ( 1878 ) ; and an indifferent 
translation of NadeschUa by Mrs ^5hipley ( 1891 ). 

Runes* In the Scandinavian lands, Swe<leii, 
j Denmark, ami Norway, thousands of inscriptions I 
have been found written in the ancient alphabet of I 
I the heathen Northmen. Similar records are scat- < 
tered sparsely and sporadically over the regions i 
wliieh were overrun or settled by tlie Baltic tribes i 
between the 2d century and the 10th. A few are < 
found in Kent, which was conquered by the Jutes, i 
others in Cumberland, Dumfriessliire, Orkney, and t 
the Isle of Man, which were ot^cupied by the i 
Norwegians, and in Yorkshire, which was settled ^ 
by the Angles. One or two have been found in the i 
valley of the Danube, whicli was the earliest halt- j 
ing place of the Goths in their migration south- ( 
wants ; and there is reason to believe that a similar t 
alpliabob was used by the Visigoths and Bur- fi 
gundians in Spain and France, while it is note- i 
worthy that there is no trace of this writing > 
liaving been used in Germany, or by the Saxons \ 
and Franks. r 

The writing is called Runic, the individual lcttei*s 
are calleil rune-staves, or less correctly runes, and c 
the runic alphabet is called the Futhorc, from s 
the first six letters/, ti, th, o, r, c. The Old Norse c 
word run originally meant something ‘secret’ or t 
magical. The oldest extant runic records may c 
date from the 1st century A.D., the latest from a 
the 15th or 16tli, the greater number Ijeiiig older t 
than the 11th century, when after the conversion t 
of the Scandinavians the futhorc was superseded t 
by the Latin alphabet. The form, number, and t 
value of the runic letters changed considerably f 
during the many centuries they were in use, the o 
runes of different periods and countries exhibiting h 


considerable differences. They may, however, be 
arranged in three main divisions : ( 1 } the Gothic 
or old Scandinavian runes, which are chiefly found 
in inscriptions earlier than the 6th century; (2) 
the Anglian runes, used in Northumbria from the 
7th to the 9th century ; (3) the later Scandinavian 
runes, used in Sweden and Norway in the 7th and 
following centuries. These futhorcs are shown in 


Goth. Angl. Scan. 


fech, fell, fe 


use, ftjsc, os 
rad, rat 


hegl, hagai 
nyd, nod 
is 

ger, yr, ar 
ill, coll 
peoith, perc 
ilix, calc 
sigil 
tir 
hvre 
ech, eh 


10 , a, o 


gc, y, a 

5 

♦ 

yl.A 

yo, eo 

■V 

✓ 


P 


K 

fc 

a, i, k, X 

r 

Y 


s 

i 

h 

H* 

t 

t 

t 

1 1 

b 



B 

6 

M 

M 


m 

M 


r 

1 

r 

r 

> 

ng 

<> 

x 


d 

M 

M 


0, ce 

A 

A 



the table. The oldest is the Gothic futhorc of 
twenty- four runes, divided into three families, 
each of eight runes. This is used in about 200 
inscriptions, several of which can he approxim- 
ately dated from the 3d century to the 5tli, while 
others, from the more archaic forms of the runes, 
must belong to an earlier period. The oldest 
to whicli a date can be assigned is on a golden 
tov(Mie from a temple of the heathen Goths in 
Wallachia, which must he earlier than the con- 
version of the Goths in the 3d century. In the 
Anglian futhorc, which was derived from the 
(lothic, many new runes were obtained by differen- 
tiation, and the phonetic values underwent consider- 
fihle changes. The Anglian runes arc from 25 to 40 
in number. The later Scandinavian futhorc, in 
which the greater munher of runic inscriptions 
were written, consists of a delinito alphabet of 16 
runes. 

The origin of the runic writing has been a matter 
of t»rolongcd controversy. The nines were formerly 
supposc<l to have originated out of the Phoenician 
or tlie Latin letters, hut it is now generally agi'eed 
that they must have been derived about* the 6th 
century B.C., from an early form of the Greek 
alphabet which was employed by the Milesian 
traders and colonists of Olbia and other towns on 
the northern shores of the Black Sea. These 
traders, as we know from Herodotus, penetrated 
to the north by the trade-route of the Dnieper, as 
far probably as the territory occupied by the Goths 
on the head-waters of the Vistula. This conjecture 
is confirmed by the fact that Greek coins struc]|p in 
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the 6th century b.c. have been found in the region 
of the Baltic. The oldest runic inscriptions being 
retrograde, the Goths must have obtained the art 
of writing from the Greeks at a time when Greek 
was still written in the retrogrjido direction from 
right to left, which gives us a date earlier than 
the 5tU century, but after the new letters oinega 
and chi had been evolved, and while ff retained 
the value both of h, which it has in the Latin 
alphabet, and of c, whicli it has in the Greek, and 
also before koppa, which became Q in Latin, fell 
into disuse among IIjc rbeeks. Prom lliest', and 
similar data it appears that tlie runic writing iiin^t 
have been obtained from the (Leeks after the 7tb 
and earlier than the 5th century n.r. That the runic 
alphabet was d<'V(do]>ed from tlie Greek is ]m>vi*d 
among other things by the facts that it coji tains a 
symbol for o which was developed from a 

letter ueenliar to the Greedvs, and that it eontuins a 
symbol for ////, wliicb proses to ])e a ligature; of two 
(rreek being tlie only language in which 
gg has the })honeti(* value of ng. 1'Jic valu(‘ of llie 
runes must Iiave (diaugr'd t<» sonieexi<‘ut after tin* j 
symbols were obtained from tlie ( Le<dvs, owing to I 
the sound changes tjibulated in tLiuiiu'.^ Law j 

not having ]>een comj)letcd at ilu* lime lien tin* ■ 
runic writing Avas olitaiucd. ddnis, aceordiug Ici I 
(jJrimm's Law, a (Jreek f/t unswers to a (iotliic r/, 
and a (Jreek rh to a (Jotlii<* //, and we liud, as we 
.should expect, tliat the // rune w'as deiived from 
IhctUy and the g rune from <7</. 'I'lic forms of tin* 
runes Avere considerably luodilied by the fa<*t that 
they Avere <*ul- with a knife tin Avootleu .•^labs ; <mui- 
se(|uen(ly horizontal strokt's, avIucIi would bdlow' 
tlie grain of the w'ood, are ll(•c^'^.sari]v aAoidetl, a,ml 
all the strokes are tdllnu* vert deal or slanting. 

Th(ir(; are several interesting ruiiie iii^tuiptioiis 
in England, fimong which lna^ Ik' meniiom‘«l t)ia.l 
tin tlm IiutliAveli (<{.^. ) cro^s 

+l>lu Liiyc> M V./ in*'! tliuC 

I W on (lio IJowcasll.. ( ,j. v. ) 

(I M T T* r Li (dimbt'rlaiHl, a fa<*-siniih‘ 

nth Ml I t' of which is giNtm htu-e. It 

M L >1 r swi nicmoiial of Alcfrid, 

I r I Ia I I IN M Oswin, king of Xortli- 

I f M> . . . ^ umbria, and dalt's from the 

nrlxK F^rr H century. Sfvt'ral cross<\s 

rs h 1/ ^ ^ L Isle tif Man are carvetl 

I I h r T F[\p P ^'ilh the t)Id Irish interlaceil 

they have also ruiiio inserip* : 

R r W K K I M P lions, this style of Irish orna- 

' y uieiit has AVrtiiiglv acttuired 

W UM fhc name of runic kntit-Avtirk, • 

' ^ M UM n Ml I and the Irish form tif cross is 

P Li PM^Li RP r r\ M called the runic cross. 

I INI nil I I 11 I These mimes originated at 
a time Avlien arclueobigical 
knowledge AA^as less advanced than it is noAv, and 
should be rejected. 

FaC’SimileB of the chief runic inscriptions have been 
conveniently collected by Dr (1, Stephens of Copenhagen 
in. his Handbook of Runic Monuments ( 1884), Avliicli is an j 
abridgment of his larger work on the Old Northern Runic " 
Monuments ( 3 vols. 18CG~G8-^4 ). The origin of the runes 
is dlsoassed by the present author in his book on The 
Alphabet and at greater length in a monograph 

entitled Greeks and Goths: a Study on the Runes (1879). 
The works of Dr Wiminer, Dr Buggo, Mr llaigh, and 
Dr ELirchhoff may also be consulted. 

Runjeet-Singrb* See Ranjit. 

Runn of Clitch. See Cutch. 

Runner, in Botany, is a long, slender branch 
proceeding from a lateral bud of a herbaceous 
•plant with very short axis, or, in popular language, 
without stem. It extends along the ground, and 
produces buds as it proceeds, which often take 


root and form new plants. Strawberries affoni a 
familiar example. Another is found in FotchtUla 
amerina. Runners ai-e common in the genus Ran- 
unculus. 

Runners. See Bean. 

Riiiinimedc* a long stretch of green meadow, 
lying along the riglit bank of the Thames, 1 mile 
above Staines and .% mih^s by river WSW. of 
London. Here, or on ('barta Island, a little %vay 
olt the shore, Magna Lharta (q.v.) Avas signed by 
King John, June 15, 1215. It bears to have been 
.signed itittmnn nosi ram in proto fpiod vocatnr 

llnnnimrdef 

Rlinililisr* ((■ >itT>s, 

Riniritt' Lands at e u f»f oAvner‘^bip, 

still existing in (lilKcreiil ]cnls of Scotland and 
Ireland, under Avln'eli Hr; JLllernale jidg^'s of a 
belli b“long lo sepjirale propric.lors. 'I’he riglit of 
the sevenil ]>;irties to tin' ahinnalc riilgcs 
absolute, and tbn^^ this kind of po.-^swsion ditleis 
from common properu'. "l’he.--e ninrig* nunidge, 
or nindale lands, ;is tljeyan; variously called, arc 
snrxivuls of llu' simple form of o]K.*n field 1ms 
i )»an<{rv, nridir the sy.siem ^nice uiiiver- 

I '^ally prcialcnt in the w'«>stern ilistijets of JJrilain, 
and well suited to I he pici-arions and sliilling 
I agrienlture of those times, 'fhe foiin of niral 
economy Avliicli rise to tiiis rnode of Icimrc 

has lately br'en taiiefullA' and .‘'Ucccssfnlly iiiv*>sli- 
gatiMl by several stmhmts, prominent among whom 
is .Mr Fre<h'rie S*ad»o|)m. Asho lias jnibJished the 
n\-ulis of his resi'.ncbes in his w’elfkuowu work on 
1 1 lo ///>.// ViHotji i'uitun miity. The obstruction 

to agi ienlinra 1 imj)i o\ emenl- rf'snltin;^ from ihe 
laiul being I Inis dr^jKnsed in small pieces intci*' 
mixed w itli (*ach ol Ixu’ led, in the end of the 17tli 
(‘eiitnrv, to the int roduof irni of a mode of com- 
puLory tIi\i*«-ion oi- allotmcnl of such land.s. i>y 
slat lit (! 1095, f*ha.p. 23, it Avas [uovicled I hat, 

‘ w hcrevci lands of dibf‘r(‘iit licritors he rnniig/ 
appliealion ma.\ he mad<; to Ihe judge ordiiiaiy 
or justices of the ]>ea<*e ‘to the elfect that tln»se 
land.s may ]»e di\ide<I according lo their respeiv 
tive intcri'sts. ’ 'fids remedy, lioAVover, does not 
apjdy to hiirgli acri's or to patclu's of land less than 
four acres in ('xtmit. 

R|||M‘C', a silver coin cnirent in India, of the 
A'alue of 2s. English (see Iajdia, Vol. VT. ]». 114). 
OAving to (lie dej>recialic)n of silver, the present 
average value of the rn]>ee is Is. 2^(1. A lac < or 
lakh) of rupees is 100, ()00 (at llie old Aalue of 2s. 

— £10,000), and a crore is 1(),(K)0,(K)0. Coins are 
.struck in silver of the value of 1, 2, 4, L i 

rupee. 'Die lirst rupee Avas struck by Sher Sbab. 
the Afghan emperor of Delhi (1540-45), and Avas 
ado]ded by Akbar and his successors ; but in the 
decline of the Mohammedan empire every petty 
chief coined bis oAvn rupee, a arying in weight and 
value, though u.sually bearing the name and titles 
of the reigning emperor. The rupee is the oflicial 
money of account in the island of Alauritius. 

Rupert, Prince, third son of the Elector 
Palatine Frederick V. and Elizabeth, daughter 
of James 1. of England, Avas born at Prague on 
18th December 1619, bis parents having the month 
before been crowned king and queen of Bohemia. 
Ho studied at Leyden, and became Avell grounded 
in mathematics and religion (‘indeed, made Jesuit- 
proof’), as Avell as in French, Spanish, and Italian, 
and above all the art of war. After a year and a 
half at the English court, Avliere it Avas proposeil to 
make a bishop of him or viceroy of Madagascar, 
lie seiwed in 1637-38, during the Thirty Years* 
War, against the Imperialists, until at Lemgo he 
Avos taken prisoner, and confined for nearly three 
years at Linz. In 1642 he returned to England, 
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in time to be present at the raising of the king’s 
standard at Nottingham ; and for the next three 
years tlie ‘ Mad Cavalier ’ was the life and soul of 
the royalist cause, winning many a battle by his 
resistless charges, to lose it as often by a too head- 
long pursuit. Tie had fought at Worcester, Edge- 
hill, Brentford, (JJiaJgl*ove, Newbury, Bolton, Mar- 
ston Moor, Newbury again, and Naseby, when in 
August 1045 Ills surrender of Bristol after a three 
w'eeks’ siege so irritated Charles, who the year 
before had created him Duke of Cumberland and 
generalissimo, that he curtly dismissed him, and 
sent him his passport to quit the kingdom. A 
court-martial, however, comi)letely cleared him, 
and he resumed his duties, only to surrender at 
Oxford to Fairfax in the following June. He now 
took service with France, but in 1648 accepted the 
command of that portion of the English fleet which 
had espoused the king’s cause. As admiral or 
corsair, Prince Rupert acquitted himself with all 
his old daring ana somewhat more caution ; and 
for three years he kept his ships afloat, escaping at 
last the blockade in which for nearly a twmve- 


last the blockade in which for nearly a twdve- 
month he was held at Kinsaie on the Irish coast 
by Blake. But in 1651 the latter attackeil his 
squadron, and burned or sunk most of his vessels. 
With the remnant the prince escaped to the West 
Indies, where, along with his brother Maurice, 
till the loss of the latter in a hurricane (1652), he 
l^d a buccaneering life, maintaining himself as 
before W tlie seizure of English and other merchant- 
men. In 1653 he was back in France, w here and 
in Germany he chiefly resided till the Restoration. 
Thereafter he served with distinction under the 
Duke of York, and, in concert with the Duke of 
Albemarle, in naval operations against the Dutch ; 

’ and he died at his house in Spring Gardena, ^th 
November 1682, in the enjoyment of various offices 
and dignities, being a privy-councillor, governor 
of Windsor, an F.K.S., &c. He left a natural 


He left a natural 


daughter, Ruperta, born to him in 1673 by Margaret 
Hagb^, actress. His last ten years had been spent 
in retirement in the pursuit of chemical, physical. 


and mechanical researches, for wdiicli he evinced 
considerable aptitude. Though he w^as not the 
inventor of mezzotint (see Engraving, Vol. IV. 
p. 381 }, Prince Rupert no doubt improved the 
wocesses of the art, wdiich he descrilied to the 
^yal Society in 1662, after executing several 
interesting engravings on the new principle. 
Among his discoveries were an improved gun- 
powder, t\ie composition known as ‘ Prince’s metal,’ 
and perhaps the ‘ Prince Rupert’s Drops,’ or curious 
, glass bubbles described under Annealing (q.v.). 

See Eliot Waxburton’a Memoirs of Prince Rupert and 
the Cavaliers (3 vols. 1849); Lord Ronald Gower’s 
Rupert of the Rhine (1890); and Eva Scott, Rupert, 
PriTice Palatine (1899). 


RuperVs Land. 

PANY. 


See Hudson Bay 


Rupia is a somewhat severe form of skin 
disease. It is characterised by flattish, distinct 
hull(B or blebs, containing a serous, purulent, or 
sanious fluid, Avhicli become changed into thick 
scabs. Several vaneties of this disease have been 
established by dermatologists. In its simplest 


's Rupia is a chronic disease, and is usually limited 
6 to the limbs, the loins, and the nates. It is not 
>f contagious, and generally attacks, persons debili- 
s tated by old age, intemperance, bad liN'ing, or 
I- previous diseases, especially small])Ox, scarlatina, 
5- and syphilis. The general treatment cunsista 
•- mainly in the administration of tonics (e.g. 
a (^uinia), the mineral acids, ale, wine, animal food, 
e ikc. Some writers strongly recommend the tincture 
r of serpen taiia ; and there is no doubt that certain 
1 causes wliicli will not yield to tonics rapidly improve 
1 w'lieii treated with iodide of potassium. The local 
L treatment consists in j>uncturing the blebs as soon 
, ns they arise, in removing the scabs by poulticing, 
b and in ai)plying a slightly stimulating application 
/ — such as a solution of nitrate of silver — to the 
3 subjacent ulcei-s. The disease is frequently tedious 
1 and obstinate, but the patient almost alwa^^s 
r ultimately recovers. 

[ Rnppin^ Next, a towm of Prussia, on a small 
' lake of the same name, w^hich communicates witn 
' the Elbe, 48 miles by rail NW, of Berlin. It was 
built by Frederick William IL after a fire in 1787, 

^ and is a handsome town with over 17,000 in- 
^ habitants, who manufacture cloth, picture-boo^, 
machinery, starch, brushes, &c. 

Rapture. See Hernia. 

Rural Dean. See Dean. 

Rlirik, the founder of the Russian monarchy. 
See Northmen, and Russia. 

Rlirkl^ a town in the Noi-th-west Provinces of 
India, 22 miles E. of Saliaranpur, with the Thomason 
Engineerbig College, a station for British troops, 
mission school, and meteorological observatory. 
Pop. 13,958. 

Rushy Benjamin, an American physician, w'as 
born in what is now' the twenty -tlurd ward of 
Philadelphia, December 24, 1745, graduated at 
Princeton in 1760, studied medicine in Phila- 
delphia, Edinburgh, London, and Paris> and in 
1769 W[i8 made professor of Chemistry in the 
[ Philadelphia Medical t'ollege. Elected a member 
of the Continental Congress, he signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence (1776). In April 1777 he 
W'as appointed Surgeon -general, and in Jul^ 
I'h^'sician-general, of the Continental army. His 
duties did not prevent him from writing a series 
of letters against the articles of confederation of 
1776. In 1778 he resigned his post in the anny^ 
because he could not j>reverit frauds upon soldiers 
in the hosjjital stores, and returned to 1ns professor- 
ship. He w as a founder of the Pliiladelphia dis- 
pensaiy, the first in the United States, and of the 
College of I’hysicians, W’as active in the establish- 
ment of public schools, was a member of the state, 
conventions which ratilied the Federal constitu- 
tion and formed the state constitution. He next 
became professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine at Philadelphia, to which chair lie added 
tho.se of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine 
and Clinical Practice (1791 ), and of the Practice of 
Physic (1797) ; and during the epidemic of 1793 he 
w'as as successful as devoted in the treatment of 
yellow fever. Virulently attacked, owing to his 
methods of practice, by William Cobbett, who 


form the blebs are not preceded by any inflairiina- published a new'spaper in Philadelphia, he prose- 
tory symptoms, are about an inch in diameter, and cuted him for libel, and recovered $5000 damages. 

^ 11.. 2.1 • _ _ • - • n J 1 • I . » -m 1 .... 


contain a fluid wdiich is originally thin and trans- 
parent, but soon thickens. Incomes purulent, and 
aides into brown, ragged scabs, which are elevated 
in the centre. The scabs are easily separated, and 
leave ulcerated surfaces, on which several successive 
scabs usually form before healing ensues. In a 
more severe form, known as Rupia prominens, the 
scab projects so much in the centre as to resemble ! 
a limpet-shell in form. 


cuted him for libel, and recovered $5000 damages. 
In 1799 Rush w'as appointed treasurer of the 
United States Mint, wnich post he held till Ms 
death, 19th April 1813. He was called ‘the 
Sydenham of America,* and his medical works 
brought him honours from several European 
sovereigns. The chief of them were Medical In^ 
quiries and Ohsei'vations (3 vols. 1789-93), Essays 
(1798), and Diseases of the Mind (1821 ; 6th ea.* 
1835).— His son, Richard (1780-1859), a lawyer 
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and slatosman, wan mini h ter to Enj^land in 18J7-25, 
where he negotiated the important Fislieriew and 
North-eastern Honndury 'I’reaties, ami was Score- 
tai*y of the Treasiiry from 1825 to IS29. In 1H2S 
he was an tuisinrccssful oandi<late for the vice 
^residency of tlie Uiiite<l States; and in J83U-;iS 
lie secured for his country the whole of the legacy 
whicli James Smitlison ' had left to found tlie 
Smithsonian Inst i tiition. 

Rush, a seaport of Ireland, 10 miles by rail NK. 
of Dublin. Pop. 1071. 


the season of tbe vear — a custom still honoured at 
the Hull 'j'rinity Rouse —and anciently rushes were 
scattered irj tlio Wi^y where j^rocessioiis were t« jKiss. 
To ruder fi‘esh rushes was a sincere mark of lionour 
lo a guest. 'I’lie strewing of the chiirolies grew 
into a religious festival comlucted with much p4>mp 
ami cireumsiance. This ceremonious rush-bearing 
lingered long in the nortljcrn counties, and has 
been (K-ca^iojuilly revived in modejn times, as at 
(Jra^mere in 1884, «Ivo. 

RllSll-ltllt ( Cffpurn^ ). See CVPEKrS. 


Rush [ffnnrufi), a gemis <if ]dants of the natural 
order Junceie, lm,viiig a glume like (not Cidonred ) 
perianth, smooth h laments, and a many -seeded, 
generally three eellerl eapsnle. The species are 
numerous, mostly natives of wet or nuirsljy idaees 
in the colder parts of tlie world ; some are found 
in tropical regions. Some are absolutely destitute 
of leaves, but have barren scapes (Hower*s terns) re- 
ambling leaves ; some have leafy stenis, tlie leaves 
rronded ^ or somewhat comju'ossed, and usually 
iointed internally ; some hove plane or grooved 
leaves on the stems; some have very narrow 
leaves, all from the root. The name Rush perhaps 
properly belongs to those species which have no 
proper leav^ ; the round stems of which, bearing 
or not bearing small lateral heads of flowers, are 
popularly known as liushca. 
The Soft Kush (»7. effunm) is 
a native of Japan as well as 
of Ih'iLain, and is cultivated 
in Ju]»aii for making mats. 
The Coirirnou Uush (*/. ci/n- 
f/lomcnti i(s) and the Soft 
Kush are larg^dy used for tlte 
hottoius of cluairs ami for 
mats, and in ruder times, 
wlicii carpels were lirtie 
known, they were imieh ustMl 
for covering the lloom of 
rooms ; to this many allusions 
will be found in <‘arly Ejigli^Ii 
V'lilers. The stems of the 
true rushes contain a larg^* 
2 *ith or soft central substance, 
wliich is sometimes used for 
wi(‘ks lo small eamlles, ealh'd 
rushlights. There are twenty 
or twenty-two British species 
of rush, * some of wliich are 
very rare, some found only 
on tlie highest mountains, hut 
Common Kush (7«7ica« some arc among the most 
confflomeratits), comiiion Of plants. They are 
often very troublesome wee<ls 
to the farmer. Thorough drainage is the best 
means of getting riil of them. Lime, dry ashes, 
ix»ad seVapings, &c. are iilso useful. Tufts of rushes 
in pasture are a sure sign of insufficient drainage. 
Many mai*sliy and boggy places abound in some of 
the species having leafy stems and the leaves jointed 
internally, pcmularly called Sprats or Sprits, as 7, 
acutifloriis, 7. lamprocaipus, and 7, (kftusijlorns. 
They afford very little nourishment to cattle ; hut * 
are useful for making coarse ropes for ricks, See., 
which are stronger than those made of hay. — Rush- 
lights or caudles with rush-wicks were anciently 
inuch in use, and Gilbert White tells us how, by 
carefully dipping the rush in grease with a little wax 
added, the poor man might enjoy five and a half 
houi-s of comfortable light for a farthing. Hushes, 
with a few sweet herbs, were used to strew the 
'floors before carpets came into use, and, as they 
were seldom entirely renewed, the insanitary con- 
sequences may be imagined. The stage was also 
strewed with rushes in Shakespeare’s time, as M'ell 
08 the churches with rushes or straw according to 



Rltsll worth. Joil.N, whose Hi star leaf ColleC' 
fffms of Private, rass4ifjcs <f St otv^ Matters 

of I.au\ .Hvtnarkablc Pruiuu tHmjs in Fitn: Parlia- 
inrids, is an imp^iriant cout ributioii to t>ur kno^v- 
h‘dp‘ of llie I'lvil War, and the evcnls that led to 
it, belonged to am ancient family in Northniubcr- 
land, and W'Ok born there about 10^7. He studied 
at Oxford, and settled in London as a barmter. 
He appears to imve s|>ent a great deal of his time 
for many years in attendii^ the Star Ghantber, the 
Court of Honour, the Ba^hoquer Cl^uber> 
iHOht^ &o., and in faking dowit shorthiif&d notes of 
^ prexaeedings. Wiieu the Lung ¥arlian^ist 
in 1^0 be was appbinted ibe He)^ 

Hlsynguo, clerk of the House of Commous. He 
sat in parliament ns meml>er for lierwick ; was in 
1645 secret ary to Sir Thouias l\drfax, and in 1677 
to the Lonl Ivefrper of the Grf.‘at Seal, Tn 1684 he 
was Hung into the King’s Bencli for debt, and here 
hedkul, 12th May 161)0. Ku^lnvorth s i/wto'ica/ Col- 
h'i iiohs cover the pi^riod 1618 -4S, and were published 
in four in&talnienl'< ■ in 1050, 1680, 1692, and 1701. 
The w'hule w as republished in 1721 in 7 vols. Kush- 
worth iiad the iiKstinct <)f nerj»cluity, for he sets 
forth the motive for his lanour ‘ the inqiossihility 
for any man in after ag(^s to ground a true IILstory, 
hv r4‘l\inu on the juinied pamphlets of our days, 
W’hieh }>assed the press wliile it w'as \Yitliout con- 
trol.’ The work lias been Warned by royalist 
authors as unfair, nml <7irlyle often rails on its 
worthy antbor as a I)i;\ asilust. 

Rliskill^ JoijN, ihe most elotpient and original 
of all writers u])ou an, and a strenuous preacher of 
rigliteoii.^ness, was born in luondon, 8th February 
)8]9. He was an only eliild ; las father (1785- 
1864), a w ealtliy wino-nierchant, an Edinburgh 
man setth‘d in T^im^lon. He was edueateil in his 
father’s Jiou.se, first in TiOiulon and afterwards at 
1 )enmark-ljill, till he wdit, as a gentleman commoner 
of Christ Church, lo Oxford. There he gained the 
Newdigate prize for Englisli poetry — by a poem on 
Salscttc and El€plianta-~vck J8J9, and took his 
degree in 1842. He studied painting under (k^pley 
Fielding and Harding ; but Ids masters in the art 
were, be says, Kubeus and Kembrandt. The story 
of the earlier years of his life has been told by 
Kuskin liiimself very fully in his Procter ita^ one of 
the most charming autobiographies in the lan- 
guage. In 184,3 a]ipeared the first volume of his 
modem Painters, the primary design of which (in 
reply to a criticism of Turner in Blackwood's 
Magazine) was to prove the superiority of modem 
laiKlsca|>e-painl4irs, and more especially of Turner, 
to the Old Masters ; but in the later volumes (the 
fifth and last \vas published in 1860) the work 
expanded into a vast discursive treatise on the 
princi])les of art, interspersed wdth artistic and 
symbolical descriptions of nature, more elaborate 
and iniamnative than any Avriter, prose or poetic, 
had ever before attempted. Modern Painters Avas 
essentially revolutionary in its spirit and aim, 
many of the most distinguished landscape-painters, 
both of old and new schools, being summarily dealt 
with and condemned ; and the work natui*ally 
excited the aversion and hostility of the conserva- 
tives in art. But the unequalled splendour of its 
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style gave it a place in literature ; the originality 
of its views, the lofty conception of the painter^s 
art displayed in it, and the evident justness of 
much of the criticism, secured recognition. Dis- 
ciples soon appeared ; and the views of art enunci- 
ated by Ruskin gradually made way, and have 
largely determined the course and character of 
later Jfcnglish art. The first volume was published 
in a much altered form in 1846. The fast three 
volumes contained illustrations by the author. A 
revised and altered edition ap])carod in 1860-67 ; 
another in 187*3;' and an edition in six volumes, 
with some additional plates, an epilogue, and new 
index, in 1889. In 1849 appeared The Seven Lamps 
of Architeeture ; and in 1851-5.3 The Stories of 
Venice^ both being efforts to introduce a new and 
loftier concej)tion of the significance of domestic 
architecture. They were exejuisitely illustrated 
by the author himself. About this time Pre- 
Kapliaelitism (q.v.) began to develop itself Jis a 
distinctive jdiase of modern art, and Ruskin 
warmly espoused its c.ause in hitters, pamplilets, 
and Notes on the Academy Exhibition (1855-60). 
He was the earliest literary advocate of this school, 
Avhose leading principle he defined as the resolve 
‘ to paint things as they probably did look and 
hapi>en, not as, by rules ot art develo]>cd under 
Raphael, they might be supposed gracefully, de- 
liciously, or sublimely to liavc happened.’ 

In 18.54 be i>ublisned four admirable and sug- 
gestive Lectures on Architecture and Painting ; and 
in 1858 two Lectures oi9 the Political Economy of 
Art. The Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds 
p 851 ), dealing with the discipline of the church, 
illustrate his ingenuity in (fevising incturesque 
titles (hat suggest no notion of the subject treated. 
'The King of tit c Golden Hirer, a fairy stoiy, was 
published in 1851 ; and in 1854 The I'wo Paths, 
lectures on art and its application to decoration 
and manufacture. The Elements of Draxring and 
the Elements of Perspective a(»peared in 1857 and 
1859. The Crotvn of Wild Olive is a series of four 
essays on work, traffic, war, and the future of Eng- 
lainl ; Sesame and Lilies, lectures on good litera- 
ture. 'The Queen of the Air is a study of the (Ireek 
myths of cloud and storm ; Ethics of the Dust, 
lectures on crystallisation ; Ariadne Florenfina, \ 
on wood and metal engraving; Aratra Pentclici, 
on the principles of sculpture. The Latrs <f VesoU 
are the elements of painting and tlrawing ; Frondes 
Agrestes are readings from ‘Modern Painters;’ 
Giotto and Jlis Wo?'ks, Lovc\s Meinie {on Birds), 
and Deucalipn (on CJeology ) are other publications. 
Munera Pulreris contains the elements of ])olitical 
economy according to Ruskin ; while Unto this Last 
— in Ruskin’s opinion, the best of his works — 
attacks the current doctrines of the ‘ dismal 
science.’ contains lectures on the art 

of the 1,3th century in Pisa and Florence ; later 
courses dealt with the modern art of England and 
English history (Pleasures of England). Mornings 
in Florence are studies of Christian art for Eng- 
lish travellers ; and St Mark's Rest is on the history 
of Venice. The Eagle's Nest discusses the relation 
of natural science to art ; Time and 'Tide are letters 
to a working-man of Sunderland. Arrows of the 
Chace is a selection of his letters ; Oii the Old Road 
is the title of a republication of his miscellaneous 
l»amphlets, articles, and essays contributed to 
various reviews and magazines, containing famous 
utterances on Samuel Prout, the History of Chris- 
tian Art.^ the Lord’s Prayer, the ‘ Ccstus of 
Aglaia,’ &c. An early volume of poems, issued 
for private circulation, became a much sought after 
bibliographical treasure ; in 1891 it was reprinted 
(in 2 vols.) with many additional pieces and illustra- 
tions from the author’s drawings, Fors Clavigera 
appeared as a sort of periodical at irregular inter- 


vals for several years, in the form of letters to the 
workmen and labourers of Great Britain, on a 
gi*eat variety of topics (vols. i.-viii. with full 
uidex, 1887). Proserpina, published in the same 
way, gives studies of wayside flowens. llortus 
Inclusus (1887) is a series of letters ‘to the ladies 
of the Thwaite.’ Second-hand coiues of the earlj^ 
works arc still eagerly bought up at high prices : 
thus, the old edition of Modern Painters, worth £6, 
10s. at its publication in 1860-67, has repeatedly 
been sold since 1880 for £30 or £3,5. All Mr 
Ruskin’s books were for a time published privately 
at Orpington in Kent ; but they are now published 
through an agent of his own in the usual way, 
except that the author insists on their being sold 
at net prices. From 1869 till 1879 Ruskin was 
Slade professor of Art at Oxford ; in 1871 he gave 
£5000 for the endowment of a master of drawing 
there ; in 188.3 he was re-elected jirofessor, but 
resigned in the following year. He is a D.C.L. of 
Oxford, and an honorary student of Christ Church. 
In 1871 the degree of LL.D. was bestowed upon 
him by the university of Cambridge. Subsequently 
he founded a museum at AValkley, near Sheffield 
(in 1890 transferred to SheflieUl itself), where 
lie bestowed i»art of his own pricelt?ss library and 
art treasures. In his later years he established 
himself at Brantwood, on Cohistou Lake. Tiiere 
he dieil on tlic ‘20tli of January 1900. 

Ruskin was primarily a critic of art ; but, as the 
titles of his works indicate, his teaching has ex- 
tended over a wide arefi. Art for him was closely 
and inseparably bouml up with truth, with morals, 
with religion ; and inmost departments of [)olitical 
jdiilosopliy, in social iuid political economy, Ruskin 
was constant, in season and out of season, in lift- 
ing up his testimony against what he conceived 
to be low views, perverted ideals, coarse and vulgar 
complacencies. Like Carlyle, whose \m\)i\ he pro- 
fessed to be, he held the world in these later days 
to have gone on a wrong l>ack ; in bis views of 
nature aiid life he was, be said, ‘ alone in the miilst 
of a modern crowd, which rejects them all,* and 
lias to ‘ maintain himself against the contradiction 
of every one of bis best friends.’ Within the 
s[)lierc of art <Titicism he declares that an important 
jiart of bis life-work has been to teach ‘ the su- 
premacy of five great painters, despised till be spoke 
of them — Turner, Tintoret, liuini, Botticelli, and 
Carpaccio.’ His life-long contention with polifical 
economy is based on the bedief that the science lias 
been used to inculcate the iinebecked and connieti- 
tivc pursuit of merely material wealth. He afiirms 
bi'oadly that bis Munera Pulvex'is contains the first 
accurate analysis of the laws of political economy 
which lias been published in England. What is 
usually called political economy is in reality 
nothing more than the in\ estigation of some acci- 
dental iibeiionieiia of modern commercial ojiera- 
tions, and lias no connection with political economy 
as treated by the great thinkers of the past — such 
as Plato, Xenophon, (ficero, Bacon. True political 
economy regulates the acts and habits of a society 
or state, with reference to its maintenance, as 
domestic economy does those of a household. It is 
neither an art nor a science, hut a system of con- 
<luct and legislation, founded on the sciences, 
directing the arts, and impossible except under 
certain conditions of moral culture. By tlie main- 
tenance of the state, which is the object of political 
economy, is to be understood the support of its 
population in healthy and happy life, and the 
increase of their numbers, so far as is conswtent 
with their liappiness. It is the ‘ multiplication of 
human life at the highest standard,’ cherishing and 
developing the noblest type of manhood, aliKe in 
licauty, in intelligence, and in character. ^ The 
wealth of which Ruskin takes cognisance is not 
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mere exchangeable value, but intrinsic and efTectual 
wealth, consisting of things contributing to the 
6uj>port of life in its fullest sense — as land, houses, 
furniture, instruments, food, medicine, clothing, 
books, works of art. The subject of political 
economy, therefore, embraces a large part of the 
sphere of private and public morals, and of political 
philosophy. It deals with the relation of master 
to servant, employer to workman, of the state to 
its subjects, with theprovineo of s.'initary ami com- 
mercial legislation, and with the duty of the state 
in promoting education, supjnessing luxurv, regu- 
lating the hours and wages of labour, fie is as 
conlident as the most revolutionary reformer that 
the conditions of modern society must be com 
pletely cbangcil and reconstructed ; Jus ideals 
I coincide in many points with those of s<jnie 
Socialists, tlitmgh many nf liis aims A^'oulll be 
regar<b^<l as distinctly reactionary. A ‘violent 
illiberal ’ rather than a eonservativc% Kuskin 
fegards reverence for natural beauty, tiulb, and 
godliness as the highest eleimuits in life, ainl 
would give pro])orly coiistitnled authority extensive 
powers ; usury of any kind is as imlef<‘n>ib]<‘. as 
avarice or dishonesty. Till of lau^ lie was sehlom j 
treated as a scnioiis politic*aI t*conumis| ; but it ha . [ 
recently been admitted that he has aciuallv ]KUiite<l j 
out sonifi n!al weaknesses of the fild alwiraci : 
political ceoaoiny as a seieiitilie thcor>. lie de 
voted a great part of liis originally laige fui tune 
to founding tlie St ( leorg(*’s ( biild, wbi**!} wa,s in- j 
tcmlod to he ti kind of miiuilis'e agiicullural com j 
niunity, wlion? tin; old world virtues should he ■ 
strenuously inculcjited on young and old, and 
wluTC anciemt ami homely methods luiglit lx* cleu- 
ished in d(?liance of all mo<lej'n mcrliaiiical and 
inaiiiihicttu ing jirocesscs. iJe has also striveti to 
j)rom(»te hotne industries iii various places. \ti{ 
inort*. i-emarkahb* than the ehxjuence, power, ami 
richness of his Knglish style arc* tin* coulidence a?nl 
dognuitisni of his assertions, tin* audacity of his 
paradoxes, the fearlessness of Ids <h*iiuncialions ; 
while his earnestness, eonvif'tion, and self denying 
honesty of purjiose are umlispulctl. Mis influence 
in creating a now inteiest in the lieauty of nature 
ami of art in Kriglaiid has h(*en pi<jfoun<l ; and 
although the worhl rejects his tlicories of social 
economy as perverse, ])ai’ado\i(*al, and im]iiaclic 
ahle, he has ilone much to vivify ideals of life, and 
ennolde our standards of conduct. 

See E. T. Cook, oa JiimJcin (181K)) ; Sliephord'.', 

liihfiofjraphy (bth ed. 1882); J. V. Smart, Junr., 
ItHskin hibliography (18110-91); W. C. CollUigwood, 
The Life and Work of John Jtuskin (2 vols. 189i>); 
and variows collections of Ruskiii’s papers, unpublished 
lectures (1894), and letters to a cjdleye friend (1891). 

A collected edition of tlie work.s bci»an to a])pear in 
1903. 'I’be lluskiii Society was founded in 1881 ; the 
Kuskin Heading Guild, in 1887. 

RnsselL ft great Whig house, whose origin lias 
been traced back to Thor, througli ‘Olaf tlie sliarp- 
eyed, king of Rerik,’ Drogo, brother of Kollo, tlie 
first Duke of Normandy, and Hugh Bertrand, lord 
of Le Kozel, a follower of the Compioror’s. Aiw- 
how, a John Russell Avas constable of Corfo Castio 
in Dorsetshire in 1221 ; and from him have sprung 
twenty-two generations of Russells, whose seats 
have been Kingston Russell, near Dorchester; 
Cheneys, in Bucks, near Aniersham ; and Woburn 
Abbey, in Bedfordshire. Among them, besides 
William Lord Russell and Earl Russell (l>oth 
noticed separately below), the following may be 
mentioned ; Sir John Russell, Speaker of the ifouse 
of Commons in 1424 and 1432; John, created in 
1539 Baron Russell of Cheneys, and in 1550 Earl 
of Bedford, who got the abbey lands of Tavistock 
and Woburn ; Sir William Russell, who in 1594 
became Lord Deputy of Ireland, and in 1603 was 


created Baron Russell of Tiiornhaugh ; Francis, 
fourth Earl (died 1641 ), the drainer of the Bedford 
Level ; William, fifth Earl, created in 1694 Mar- 
quis of Tavistock and Duke of Betlford ; Admiral 
E<hvard Kussoil (1651 1727), who, semi- Jacobite 
tliough he Avas, heat the French at La Hogue in 
1692, aiul for his victory Avas made Earl of Orford ; 
John, fourth Duke (1710 71), Lord -lieutenant of 
Irelfuul ; his grandson, Lord William Russell 
(1767-1840), AvJ?o AvaiR murdered Jjy liis valet 
C ouiwoisier ; Francis, nititli Duke (1819-91); and 
his brother <.)(b> (1829 84), avIio from 1871 Avas 
anihas.sador tlu* (German (‘ourt, and in 1881 Avas 
made Baron Amptliill, 

J- 11. W'ifft'Ji'h ITist(n'irnl if the fJounr of 

; aikI Kruiuk-’s Short Sindit srr. bS84- 

WiLMAM I’l'SsLm., I.oui> Bisscll, was h<»rn 
j29lli Si‘pteij)])er (bird son of (he liOU Ivirl 

of Ih*<ifoid by Lady .\ruie ( ’arr. daTighf«w of (he 
pr)isojjer t'ounio-»>ni Si.immsfg ; by (he dea,llj td’ liis 
Iwulhers ( o)if* in iideauA . I be o1.|jf*r in maniicnxl j lie, 
in ]4»78, .^tnax'eded to (lie eonrh.*sv title r,t l.ord 
hns.Moll. Ur A\;js ednealed at Candnidge, n.nd 
n;i\»‘lb*d mi thr ( 'onl ine-iU. At tbo )h*stor;»,t ion he 
v.as r]ri-(ed M.P. for 'lavl.-^loek, and v, as ‘ dr.au ii l>y 
I hr ronn into -.onn* liisordi-rs ' ( debt^ and duelling), 
irom wliieh hi* v.as roseiied b\ Ids mniriagein ](i69 
wiilj Lady Larbr] \\‘;iotlie>](\\ (14136 1 723 ), si^eond 
daiieliifr and e<» hrir‘'Ss of t ho Kail of Soiilliainptoa 
ami widow of Loid. Vaughan. Hi* was a, silent 
menibrr t ill l(i7L nn lien Int spoki* against (he doings 
of (lie (‘abab and t lieneeforth ^v<‘ llnd him aii ac'tivo 
adhoi’/ml of t lu* t 'otini ry ]iart lie dallied nnAvis(*]y 
1 willi I'hanre, l.mi (ouk no bi ilx^ ; he shared honestly 
! in (hr ih'hi.'ion of 1 hr l^)pish Plot ; Jk* Jiresenled 
i tin* Duke of V{»rK a^a rernsanl ; .ami he c*arried the 
Kxelu-’ioii r»i!) up to Die lloime of Isolds. 'riiC 
king a.nd his loot her resolved to be revmigcd on 
him and tin* other leaders of the W hig partv : and 
In*. Essex, a.nd Siding wen* arrest e‘<l as participators 
in tlie live-house J3ot. t )n L’U.li fliily 1683 he was 
.arraigned of high-ti(\i‘‘on at the (Mil l>{iil(*y, and, 
infamous witnessi's ( asily satisfying a jiacked jury, 
was foinnl gidily. His failier's protVer, through 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, of 4.T()0,(K>6 for his life 
availed nothing, nor his own solemn disjiAOwal of 
any iiloa against tlie king’s life or tiny oontrivaneo 
of alteiing tin* govenimenl : and on tlie2Ist lieAvas 
helietided in Lincoln’s Inn Fiehls, The pity of hi.s 
juilieial nuirder, tin* pjillios of Burnet's story of his 
end, ami the exquisite letters of his noble Avife, Avho 
at his trial ajipeared in court as his secretary, have 
secured him a place in history that else he had 
never attaineil to, for he avsvs a man of virtues, not 
genius, a ( ’liristian hero rather than a statesman. 

See his life by Lord John llussoll ( 1819 ; 4th ed. 185.3) ; 
the Letters of Lady Kusscll (1773; 14th ed. 1853) ; and 
the r/iA*es i>f her by Miss Berry (1819), Lord John Russell 
(1820), and Guizot (Eng. tians. 1855). 

John Rttssell, Eakl Rrs8ELL, K.G., AA^as horn 
on ISth August 1792, in Hertford Street, Mayfair, 
London, the third son of the sixth Duke of Bedford. 
A sickly child, he AA’^as educated at Sunbury, at 
Westmmster (1803-4), and then at Woorlnes- 
lK)roiigh vicarage, near SandAvieh, until, in 1809, 
after a nine months’ visit Avith Lord and Lady 
Holland to Spain and Portugah he entered the 
university of Edinburgh. He lived there three 
years Avith Ihofessor Playfair, studying under 
DugaM SteAA-art and Dr Thomas Bioavii, fii*st 
exercising his poAA^oi*s of debate at the meetings of 
the Speculative Society, and pajdng tAvo more 
visits to the Peninsula. In July 1813, while still a 
minor, he Avas returned for the family borough of 
Tavistock, but, tliough he spoke in^ 1815 against 
the renewal of war Avith France, foreign travel and 
literature for some years engrossed him rather than 
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politics. He made his first motion in favour of 
parliamentary reform in 1819, and continued to 
bring the subject almost annually before the 
House. He was also the strenuous advocate of 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, of 
Catholic Emancipation, and of other measures of 
civil and religious liberty. At the general election 
of 18.30, Ccaiised by the death of George IV., the 
rallying cry of reform won many fresh seats for the 
Liberals ; the ‘ ( ireat Duke *^wa.s driven from office, 
and Karl Grey proceeded to form a ministry. Lord 
Jolm became raymaster of the Forces, without a 
seat in the cabinet ; but he was one of the four 
mombors of the government entinisted wdtli the 
task of framing the first lleform Bill, and on him 
devolved the great and memorable honour of pro- 
posing it. The fortunes of the measure belong to 
the history of the day ; enough that on 4th Juno 
18.32 it received the royal assent, and the country 
was saved from the throes of revolution that at 
one time seemed imminent. In November 1834 
Lord John left office Avith the Melbourne govern- 
ment, wliich had succeeded Grey’s; in March 183.3 
he brought forward a motion in favour of applying 
the surplus revenues of the Irish Church to educa- 
tional purposes ; and the success of his moti^m 
caused the downfall of Peel and the return of 
Melbourne to power. 

As Home Secretary and leader of the Lower 
House Lord .John n'ow attained the zenith of 
Ills career, four measures ^vitli which his name 
is associated being the Municipal Reform Act 
(18.35). and the Tithes (Commutation, Registration, 
and ^^arria‘^e Acts (1836). In 18.39 he exchanged 
the seals ot the Home for those of the Colonial 
Office ; in 1841 he j)roposed a fixed duty of 8s. per 
quarter on foreign corn and a reduction of the 
unties on sugar and timber. Defcate<l by llie 
opposition, the Melbourne government appealed to 
the country Avithout success, so once more made 
Avay for Peel. In tins general election Lord John, 
Avho nieariwhile had sat for Hunts, Bandon Bridge, 
Devon, and Stroud, bohlly challenged the venlict 
of liondon on free trade i>y standing for the City. 
He Avas returned by the narroAV majority of 9, and 
continued to represent the City until his elevation I 
to the Upper House. I 

In November 1845 he AAToto a letter from Edin- 
burgh to his London constituents, announcing his 
conversion to the total and immedifite repeal of the 
Corn LaAvs. This letter led to Peel’s resignation ; 
ami Lord John on 11 th Doceniher Avas commis- 
sioned by the Queen to form an administration. 
Ho failed, hoAA'evor, oAviiig to Lord Grey’s anti- 
pathy to P.almerslon, so Peel Avas forced hack to 
office, and cafrictl the repeal. (Jn the very day on 
which the hill passed the Lords the Peel ministry 
was defeated in the Commons on a question of 
Irish coercion by a coalition of Whigs and Protec- 
tionists, Avhereupon a Whig ministry succeeded, 
with Lord John for prime-minister ( 1846). It suc- 
ceeded to a <lifficTiIt position. In Ireland there Avas 
the famine, foUoAved by a foolLsU rebellion, whilst 
at home there Avas Chartism anil the so-callcil 
* l^apal aggression,’ Avhich evoked from Lord Jolm 
an imlignant protest, first in the form of a letter to 
the Bisbop of Durham, and next in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles Bill of 1851. In the Avinter of that year 
Lord Palmerston’s approval of the French cotm 
iVUat Avithoiit the (Queen’s or Lord John Russell’s 
knowledge procured him liis dismissal from the 
office of Foreign Secretary ; Avithin two months he 
‘ gave Russell his tit-for-tat,’ defeating him over a 
militia bill (Fcbruaiy 1852). After a short-lived 
Derby government, Lord Aberdeen in December 
formed a coalition ministry of Whigs and Peelites, 
with Russell for Foreign Secretary and leader in 
the Commons. 


His inopportune Reform Bill (1854), the Crimean 
mismanagenient, his resignation (January 1855), 
and Ills bungling that same year at the Vienna 
Conference, all combined to render him thoroughly, 
unpopular ; and for four years he remained out of 
oilice. But in June 1859, in the second Palmer-, 
ston administration, he became Foreign Secretary, 
Avbich office he held six yciars, having meanAvhile 
ill 1861 been created Earl Russell. Ho did much 
for the cause of Italian unity; still, non-inter- 
vention was his leading princii)lc — e.g. during the 
American civil Avar and the SI esAvick Holstein 
difficulty. On Palmerston’s death in 1865 Earl 
Russell for the second time became priiJe minister, 
but the defeat in the folloAving June of bis new 
Reform Bill left no alternative but resignation. 
He continued, boAvever, busy Avith tongue and pen 
till his death, Avliich took place at his residence, 
Pembroke Lodge, Riclimond Park, on 28tli May 
1878. He is buried at Clienej'S. Earl Russell Avas 
tAvice married, and by his second Avife, a ilaugbtejj 
of the Earl of Min to, was the Jather of John 
Viscount Amberley (1842-76), Avlio AA^as author of 
the posthumous Anahjais of Bcligiom Belief and 
Avhose son succeeded as second carl. 

The ‘Lycurgns of the LoAver House,’ as Sydney 
Smith dubbed him, this ‘little great man’ Avas 
honest in all his convictions, in none more so lliaii 
in his belief in himself, ‘lie kncAv be Avas right* 
gives the key to both bis career and his character. 
Of bis A’oluniinoiis works, a score in number, and 
including a tale and tAA'o tragedies, need only be 
lueiitioned his Life of William lA/rd liuanell (1819), 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe (1824), The Corre- 
spondence of John y fourth Duke of Bedford (3 vols. 
1842-46), and the Memoirs of Fox and Moore. 

See his Selections from Speeches and Despatches (1870), 
his Recollections and Swjtjcstions (1875), and Spencer 
AV^alpolo’s Life of I^ord John Russell (2 vols, 1889). 

RllSSelL WiTJ.iAM (’LARK, a po])ular nautical 
novelist, Avas horn in Ncav York, ‘J^ttli February 
1844, son of the vocalist Henry Russell (1812- 
1900), the composer of ‘ (Jlicer, Boa^h, (Jlieer,’ 
‘There’s a Goocf 1’iine Corning,’ ‘A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,’ He had his schooling at 

Winchester ami in France, and Avent to sea at 
thirteen. After about eight years’ service he left 
the sea to devote himself to the life of letters. 
He Avas employed Avriting for the NoAVcastle Daily 
Chronicle and the London Daily Telegraph, but 
from 1887 reserved his energies mainly for fiction, in 
Avhich he had already scored a remarkable success 
AvitJi John Holdsicorth, Chief Mate (1874), The 
Wreck of the Grosx'enor ( 1877 )’» An Oceetn Free Ijance 
(1880), The I.ady Maud (1882), JacJfs Courtship 
( 1884), and A Strange Voyage ( 1885 ). Later novels 
Avere The Death-ship (1888), Marooned (1889), My 
Shipmate J^ouisc (1890), An Ocean Tragedy (1890), 
and My Danish Su'cctheart (1891). (ither Avorks 
are his collections of papers ; Round the Galley 
Fire (1883), In the Midale Watch (1885), and On the 
FolCsle Ilcad (1884) ; a short Life of Nelson (1800), 
and another of Collingwood ( 1891 ). 

Rii88elL Sir William Howard (ere. 1895), 
the first of ‘special correspondents,’ avos born 
at Lilyvale in County Dublin, 28th March 1821, 
had his education at Trinity College, Dublin, ioined 
the staff of the Times in 1843, and Avas called to 
the bar in 1850. He w^ent out to the Crimea at the 
Ireginiiing of the war, and there remained till the 
close, Avriting home those famous letters which 
opened the eyes of Englishmen to the shameful 
.sufferings of the soldiers during the winter sieM of 
1854-55, and quickly brought ateut the fall of the 
Aberdeen ministry. He next witnessed the events 
of the Indian Mutiny, returning to England in « 
1858. He establialied the Army and Navy GassUte 
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in 1860, and next year the opening of the civil 
war drew him to Ajnerica, which he soon made too 
hot for him bv a too truthfnl account of the Fe<leral 
defeat at Bull Bun. He at once returned to Eng- 
land ; accompanied the Austrians during the war 
with Prussia (1866), and the Prussians during the 
)yar witli France ( 1870-71 ) ; visited Egypt and the 
East (1874) and India (1877), as private secretary 
to the Prince of Wales ; ainl went with WoLseley 
to South Africa in 1879. He contested Chelam 
without success in the Conservative interest in 
1869. Most of his letters were collected into 
volumes, wliicli had great success in llieir day; 
three books that may l)e named are Titc Aih'vutur^fi 
of Doctor ( 1808 ), a novel; Ile.ytcrofJfen, or 

Ifoies from the (1882) ; ami A J tait to (Jkilo 

and the Nifrafe Fodds of I'arfqmca ( ISOO). Besides 
holding many medals and tloeoralions, he is a 
. Knight of tlie Iron Cross, and a Ck)mmander of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Rlissia, OF, an immense territoiy ex- 

tending over e.asteni Buropt*, the ^^'hole of northern 
Asia, and a part of central Asi;i. r i). r .s. 

It is bounded on the N. hy the ».y j. b 
A rctic Ocean : on the K. l)y the pany. 

North Pacihe tleean ainl <1dne>e empire: on tie* 
W. bv Sweden, the Bailie Sea, Prussia., Au.>tri{i. 
an<l flonmania ; and on the S. )>> the l»la<dv 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, A fglianisian, East '('urke 
Stan, ami the Chinese empire. Its extreme limits 
are JIS"" 30' ami 78' N, lat. and ?7 ' lO' aiid JOo K. 
long. This tenilory, whieh eoNers a-n ajea nion' 
than twice as large as the entire ar<‘a. of Kuropi‘, 
and embraces one sixtii of the land .siirfacM* of the 
globe, has a poi>nlation estin)at‘*d at rjjore tlia!! 
i 15,0<)0,000, tfie annual inerea‘-e of whieh usuall> 
excee<ls j,r)00,0()0. 'Die Bnssian einpin^ eonsists of 
several well-delined parts -\i/<. huiropea.ii Bu.s.'ia, 
which emhraees a little h'ss than one fourih of the 
whole, hut ineludcs nearly t hree-fnurt hs of its 
population ; Finland ; Poland ; < 'aueasia ; Silieria ; 
IMrke.stan ; and the 'rransca^piau l egioii. I’ wo 
central Asian states, Khiva and B<d<haja ( I I’idiOO 
srp III., 3,200,000 inhahitanls ), are vassal states of 
Russia. The Knssian ilominions in Amerieu 
(Alaska) were sold to the United States in I807 for 
*7,200,000. 

The territory of the empire, liowever ditVeiamt its 
separate parts as reganls latitiule and eliiuate, is 
more homogeneous than it apj)ears at the lirsl 
sight. It ]»elongs to the great orographieul 
division of Eurasia, which embodies both the 
plains of European Russia and the lo\^ lauds and 
plains that extend in the north of the two great 
plateaus of Asia- -the high jilateau of east Asia 
and the western plateau of Peisia ami Armenia 
(see Asia, Vol. 1. p. 480). However, the Russians 
are rapidly passing the limits of the lowlamls. 
They crassed the narrow nortliern extremity of 
the plateau, and established themselves on’ the 
coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk. In 1855-59 they 
spread over the Pacific slope of the plateau, down 
the Amur and up the Usuri. The liigh steppes 
of Mongolia fell under their iulluence ; in 'Furkestan 
their military outposts are now stationed in the 
Pamirs ; Armenia has l>een partly al>sorl>e<l ; and 
in 1898 Manchuria (q.v.) became practically 
Rus.sian, and was being conuecteil with the 
great Siberian railway. The extent of Russian 
Asia (not including Manchuria) as compared with 
Chinese and British territory is shown on the map 
of Asia^ Vol. I. p. 494. 

A census of Ahe empire iu 1807 gave a gi*and total 
of 128,961,605 ; 42,900 added for Russians in Fin- 
land, Bokhara, Khiva, and on the navy abroad 
makes the total for the empire a few tuousaiids 

g ^ve 129,000,000. In the tiible the ‘ Black Sea 
istrict ’ is included iu Kutais : 
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Warsaw 
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Abo Uji'rnoborg. . . . 

9.335 

430,194 

47 

Kuopio 

lO; 190 

:io.5,i(;6 

22 

NybiiKl 

4,59t5 

27r.,335 

CU 
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28 
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8,334 
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40 

Ult'&borg 

63,071 

20.S,220 

4 

VilKirg 

16.027 

394,412 

3.3 

\'asa 

16,OS4 

446,772 

30 

Caucasus — 

144,255 

2,592,778 
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Aorthe7m Caucasia — 




Kubaii 

86,439 

1,922,773 

54 

Stavropol 

23,397 

876.298 

38 

Torek 

26,822 

933,483 

S5 

Tra nscaucasia— 




Baku 

16,177 

789,659 

56 

Daghestan 

11,492 

586,036 

68 

Elizabt^tbpol 

17,041 

871, .">,57 

52 

Kri\Tin 

10,746 

804,7r>7 

101 

Kara 

7,200 

292,498 

43 

Kutaia 

14,084 

1,1.80,149 

80 

Tillls 

17,223 

1,040,943 

62 


183,457 

9,248,695 

64 
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/ Govern meuta nud 

1 Territories. 

I Aroji In 

ai|. iuilc.4 

Poi>uljition. 

JDeiisIty 
of ix>p. 

per 
aq. 111 . 

1 Kirghiz SrErrt:-- 




Akmuliusk 

229,601) 

678,957 

3 

Semipalatinsk 

184,631 

176,219 

685,197 

4 

Turgai 

453,123 

3 

Uralsk 

139,168 

644,001 

4 

Lake Aral 

26,166 

— 

— 


755,113 

•2,461,278 

8 

Turkrstan— 

26,627 



Saniarcand 

8.57,847 

30 

Ferf^hana 

35,651 

l.nou,*!! 

43 

Semircchensk 

152,280 

990,107 

7 

Syr- Daria 

194,853 

1,479,818 

7 


409,414 

4,888,183 

12 

TRANaCASlMAN TER.— 

214,237 

372,193 


Caspian Sea 

169,381 

— 

— 


383,618 

372,193 

1 2 

Siberia — 

Westf’rn Siberia — 




Tobolsk 

639,659 

1,438,484 

3 

Tomsk 

331,159 

1,929,092 

6 

Eastern Siberia — 



Irkutsk 

287,061 

500, .517 

o 

Transbaikalia 

236,868 

664,071 

3 

Yakutsk 

1,533,397 

261,731 

0*2 

Yeniseisk 

987,186 

559,902 

1 

Amur Itegion — 




Amur 

172,850 

118,570 

0 9 

Maritime province 

i?) 715,080 

220,557 ; 

0*3 

Sakhalin 

29,336 

28,106 

1 


4,833,496 

5,727,090 

1 

Total — 

Asiatic Dominions.. 

6,561,778 

22,697,460 

4 

Ilussia in Europe,. . 

2,095.504 

106, 2(14, 136 

51 

Grand Total — 




Russian Empire 

8.660,282 

128,961,605 

16 


Seaboard^ Tslands . — Until the oiid of the 17th 
century Ilnssia’s seahoanl was liinitecl to the Arctic 
Ocean, and she had to wage a long series of wars 
before she secured a linn footing on tlie Baltic and 
the Black Sea. The latter, however, still remains 
an inland sea, the entrance to which is in the 
hands of a foreign power. The Andie Ocean, which 
oilers excellent fishing grounds in its western part, 
makes a deep indentation on the north coast of 
Knssia — viz. the White Sea (q.v.); hut its gulfs, 
Kandalaksha, Onega, and Dwina, are ice-bountl 
for nine months every year. The only port of any 
moment, Arcliangel, has now lost its former im- 

E ortance. Farther east, Tcliesskaya and Petchora 

ays are surrounded by frozen ilcserts. The 
Kara Sea, between the crescent-shaped island 
of Novaya Zemlya (Nova Zcmbla) and the coast 
of Siberia, is navigable for a few weeks only every 
year (see Shieria). The islands of Kolguelf, Vai- 
gatch, Novaya Zemlya, and the islands of Siberia 
— New Siberia, Medvyezhii, an<l others — are un- 
inhabited. As to the Behring Sea and the Sea 
of Okhotsk, which contain good fishing and hunt- 
ing grounds, their coasts are most inhospitable. 
The same is true of that part of the Japanese Sea 
which belongs to Russia. Its only great gulf, 
Peter the Great’s, has in Vladivostok one of tlie 
finest roadsteads in the world ; but this gulf is 
separated from the interior by wide tracts of unin- 
habited nianshes and forests. The Baltic Sea, with 
the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, is the chief 
sea of Russia ; but it nowhere touches mirely 
Russian territory, its coasts being peopled by Finns, 
Letts, Esthonians, and Germans. Nevertheless, 
four out of tlie five chief ports of Russia — St 
Petersburg, Reval, Libau, ami Riga — are situated 
on the Baltic Sea. Three of them are frozen for 
from four to live months every year; and lAhau 


is the only one which has its roadsteads ope: 
nearly all the year i-ound. The chief islands o 
the Baltic are the Aland archipelago, belonging t 
Finland ; Dago, Oesel, Mohn, and Worms at th 
entrance of the Gulf of Riga ; Hochland am 
Kotlin (with the fortress of Cronstadt) in th< 
Gulf of Finland. ^ 

The Black Sea acquires more and more im 
portance every year. The fertile steppes of iti 
littoral are being rapidly settled, and the centre o 
gravity of Russia’s population is gradually shift 
111 ^ south. The Black Sea sulfers, however, fron 
a lack of good ports. Its great gulf, the Sea 
of Azov (norts Taganrog and Rostolf), is ver;y 
shallow ; tlie fine ports of the Crimea iire toe 
remote from the mainland ; and the seaboard 
of Northern Caucasia is separated from the in- 
terior by a high chain of mountains. Odessa 
is the chief port of this sea; ami it has no 
rival in Russia except St Petersburg. Nikolaielf 
is the principal naval arsenal ; and Sebastopol 
remains a naval station. Batoum, the chief po*t 
of Transcaucasia, is of great importance for tlie 
export of petroleum. — The Caspian Sea, whicli 
receives the chief river of Kuropeaii Russia — the 
Volga — is an excellent medium of communication 
between the central Asian dominions of the eiiqiire 
and the Caucasus, as also for trade with I’ersia 
(to which the south coast belongs); hut it has no 
outlet to the ocean, nor is there any probability of 
connecting it advantageously by canal with the 
Black Sea, because its level* is 70 feet below the 
level of the ocean. The lishcrics in tb(3 Caspian 
su])ply Russia with consiilerable quantities of lisb. 

Cidoniefi,- Russia has no colonies properly so 
calle<l. Its possessions in Asia are mere reserve- 
grounds for surplus population. Russian immi- 
grants are already the prevailing element in the 

C ojmlation of Siberia and Northern Caucasia, num- 
ering about 4,500,000 against less than 700,000 
natives in Siberia, and about 2,000,000 in Caucasia. 

Orogrtfphy . — The geographical features of ITii- 
laml, Poland, f^'iiicasus, Siberia, and Turkestan 
being dealt with under those respective headings, the 
following remarks relate only to European Russia. 
The leading feature in its physical structure is 
a broad, (lat swelling about 700 miles wide, with 
an average height of 800 feet, which crosses it 
from south-west to north-east and connects the 
elevated plains of middle Envoj)e with the Urals, 
A belt of lowlands stietcbing from East Prussia 
to the White Sea fringes this central plateau on 
the north-west, separating it from the liilly tracts 
of Finland ; while the plains of Bessarabia, Kherson, 
the Sea of Azov, and the lower Volga limit it on 
the south-east. The highest parts of the central 
plateau, hardly attaining KXK) to 1100 feet above 
the sea, lie along its north-western border — viz. 
the Kielee mountains of Poland, tlie plateaus of 
Grodno and Minsk, the Valdai Hills, and the hilly 
tracts of the Sukhona and Vytehegda (upper 
Dwina). In middle Russia the same altitude is 
attaineii by the fiat eminences of the jjlateaii about 
Kursk, in the hills on the right bank of the Volga, 
and in the spurs of the (]!arpathians. In all these 
places the country assumes a hilly aspect on account 
of the deep ravines which intersect it. The central 
]»lateau is, however, diversified by three depressions. 
One of these stretches south-east to north-west up 
tlie broad valley of the Dnieper and thence to the 
Vistula ; another follows the Don and joins the 
valley of the Oka ; and the third extends from the 
north shore of the Caspian along the left hank^ of 
the Volga to the bend it makes at Samara. During 
the Postglacial period an elongated gulf of the 
Caspian Sea extended in that direction np the 
valleys of the Volga and the Kama as far as 66® 
lat. A fourth depression, about Nijni-Novgorod, 
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bears traces of a ^^reat Jake wliich was liJleil up 
(luring the same epoch. 

The Urals, which separah^ tlie lowlaiuls of Kuro' 
pearl Kussia from tliose of Si)»eria, are not the narrow 
(!hain of mountains runnin;j north and south whi<di 
rtiey appear to be on maiiy maos. In ilie soulh 
they consist of a series of [)arallel ridges running 
soutli-west to north-east, their summits 

reacliing 4dS0 feet in TremeL and .‘VJOO in Taganai. 
Fartlier north, up to the In.iitudt' of 01 tliey must 
he coiisid(‘re<l as a cont in iation of the central 
})lateau, Jiordered l>y stocsal low ridges (north- 
west to sonth-east) wliieli Iiecome ni<»i’(^ 4listinctly 
apparent hot ween the Dernjkin-kannMj (41)50 h*er) , 
and the Toll-poss (5115 l ). They eoi;n**et witli 
a ridge that runs north east into the Valmal penio j 
siila. And linally, in th*^ e\trem(‘ iiortii, a. h«\v 
ridge, tin* Uai klio, ero^se'^ (^ver into the island »)f 
Vaigatcli and tlie sontlnsM jiaitof Novaya Zeml;va. 
Tlius the I rals e\hi)»it li'f. sanif^ grrat lines cu 
upiieaval — in a soitth wa^^te* u and a mn rh east^n-n 
direction — which <‘h.'n-iu teristic features in lh«* 

orograjiliical structure of : ho great <*f)ininent of 
Kurope and Asia. 

liirrrs. 'Ldio eliief rlvcr^ of Itusvia take tlieir 
origins along thti north ^\ (‘si »‘m ])ord«M of ile^ 
plat-<‘au, find some of llnnn lh)\\. hio.uIlN’ speaking'', 
north wesl \v;rrds, while tie' (ktiier-^, though d< ''! riii 
ing great emvt‘s o\er the .surface of ilu* plat«*;ni, 
take a g(Uieral direct io?i lovva.rds the south c<'isi;. 
Tli0 Nienuui, tlie Dwina, tlu' Lo\'a,t (cojitiuue«l h\ 
tlie X’ollvhoir and IIh^. N<‘\a), and lh<! lw(» chief 
streams that n^ach tlie Wliih^ Sea, tin* < hu’ga and 
tlie North Dwina, are in tlu^ lirst. ca'-i* ; wliih? th<* 
Dnieper, the Don, and the \'olga belong to 
second category. The Dniester and the Uinth on 
the Itounuiniaii frontier are tlu? only ri\(‘rs of 
Russia that rise on foreign ((uiitoiN ; tlu* Vistula 
has its mouth in Unissia,- Tlu* trihutai ies of dis 
taut seas thus rising amidst tlie same ma.rslics, 
on the same level of the platenu, and How ing iu 
oppo.sita directions, boats that have been brought 
up one river can easily bo carried across a flat and 
marshy water-parting (cd/o/ ) into tlui basin of 
another river and ho floated towards another sea. 
The advantages that can be derived from such a 
disposition of tlie rivers are evident at a glanco. 
At an early epoch of history it favoured the pro- 
gress of the Russians from their cradle in Novgorod 
and KiefF towards the east; and later on it 
facilitated intercourse betwe< 4^. distant parts of the 
territory hpon which they had settled, and so main- 
. toined the unity of the separate parts. The whole 
making of Russia was closely dependent upon the 
courses of its rivers. At the present time vast 
quantities of corn, timber, an(I other heav^ or 
bulky goods are shipped up and down the rivera 
—the total length of tlie navigable river-net reach- 
ing 83,500 miles. Several of them have been im- 
proved for navigation and connected by canals 
(total length, 453 miles), and manv more could 
oe, and certainly will be, iniproveu. By means 
of three lines of canals and canalised rivera, which 
connect the uraer tributaries of the Volga with the 
streams that now into lakes Onega and Ladoga, 
the real mouth of the chief artery of Russia, the 
VoIm, has been transferred from the Caspian to j 
the Onlf of Finland — St Petersburg being tne chief 
port of the Volga basin. The upper Volga and 
the upper Kama are also connecteci by canals with 
the North Dwina, and the Dnimer with the DUna, 
the Niemen, and the Vistula. Yet navigable rivers 
are unequally distributed over the territory ; and the 
rivers of Russia, though exceeding in length those of 
western Europe, discharge a comparatively smaller 
volume of water. The rainfall all over Russia is 
small, and as part of it falls in the shape of snow, 
which is rapialy thawe^ in the spring, the rivers 
419 


I are llooilcii at that weawon and in early summer, 

I and they grow shallow by the autumn. It has 
j he(?n estimated tliat one-tliird of the total volume 
of water discharged during the wliole year by the 
j rivers is carriiMl during ( he spring and early summer 
: floods. The amount of water discharged by the 
I livers also varies very much from year to year — 

I a liver which is navigable one yimr lieiim often 
I vedu4‘ed next year lo a siumI! streamlet. During 
j the winter navigation of c.oui'Mt! ceases. 

I (///mo/e.- Ail over European Eus.sia, with the 
e\4'e|»tion of the ikiltic Provin<*es, tin* south of the 
('liuKNt, and a, iiaimw strip of land on the Black 
S(‘a, the c‘!iiinite is decidedly <!onl imuilaJ. A very 
4*old winter. folJrAved by a spring wldch sets in 
lapidly, ami hns thenfoK* a cliaiin hardly known 
to wi'stmn Europe; a u<(t siiumiei, ihe duration 
of which vari(‘< witli tJic latitmb* ; an autumn that 
iseoolei* t han i!hm one.sjKUiding moiiiiisof advanced 
spring: eaii\' ; ;i.nd a *^niall rainfnlk cliietly 

during th“ summer ami the aiuumti such nrc the 
dial , ■eld i -J ifs «*] Mk' i limateof BuN.-'ia. d’he winter 
i-ojd w ii(*re All over itusisia I lie ar erage 

teiop,‘rature ofdMuuaiy i'-’ bclosv rlie freeving p<)int, 
and it oiils vniii-s k'(‘iv.een l'\ in fln^ wo'^t ainl 
.■> (i) 7' in >}if*e;)sp Ti' Tind in Bussia a winter as 
mild a- at Kdnjg-herg ' tis' being tbe. averagi' of (ht‘ 
winu i UKHitii-.) ii }it‘i*e>sar\’ to go a>* far 
smiili as * ^des.-a,. As hrr rbe Nonlbern Urals, t.hey 
have a winiiu* a- as it is at ArchangeU Even 
ill .son:]i-\v(';-t Ibe-da. the axerage temjxu'ature of 
I M.irrdi is a couple (>f d(‘gr('es h(‘io\v ilm free/iug- 
: p«>inl, wliil(* ill ilu* sonili ea.-'i- it lulls as low us 10'’ 

I and *J0 . All ih(‘ ii\vv\ art? fjo/mi oxi !’ iu the lii-st 
■ part of 1 >fM <*mber, anti they rt*niain under ict" for uii 
av(*rugt» of from Ib0du\s in the south to 150, and 
j even JtiT, (Iay.^ in the nortli. At A '^tr.'iklian ice 
j remains on llie \k>lga tor tMi dua’sevciy >ear, while 
I oil the \ i>tiila at Warsjiw it lasts only 77 day.s. 

I < >11 the ot]u*r liand, in summer the imnptu'at ure is 
I so high all oxer Russia tiuit it is only beyond tlie 
(iOth <li»groe of bit itude that the average tmujiera- 
tureof July is Jess than ()‘J\ In middle Russia it 
rises to betxveen 04' and 70", and it reatdies 7S' at 
Astrakhan. The y(?arly temperatuie aveuages only 
54^ in the south and 32^ iu the north. The annual 
rainfall is veiy low as a rule. It averages from 14 
inches in the east to 22 inches and occasionally 28 
inches in the west. The moderating influence of 
the western winds is felt to some extent all oyer 
the country. But their' tempering 
creases verv rapidly as they niake tbidr way acitiss. 
the cold, dry pl^s. The strength of the wind, ^ 
especially in wfibfter, is greater, as a rule, than ' 
in western Europe ; by the end of winter blizsards 
often bury tlie railways under snow, and are very 
destructive to cattle. . 

Flora and Fauna. — ^With regard to its flora 
Russia maybe subdivided into four regions: (a) 
The tundras of the Arctic littoral, which are devoid 
of tree vwetation. They are chiefly covered Avith 
mosses, lichens, and shrubs — the dwarf birch, the 
dwarf willow, and so forth, with tlie addition of 
a few herbaceous plants in the dryer and more 
sheltered places, Avherever sufficient humus has 
accumulated ; the Avhole flora of the tundras does 
not embrace more than 280 flowering plants. (6) 
The forest^regiotiy which covera the whole of 
northern and middle Russia, from the tundras to 
the Steppes, and must be subdivided into two parts, 
the forest-remon proper and the intermediate region 
of pi*airiea (lottea with foresta The forest-region 
has again two distinct parts — that of the coniferous 
forests, which cover nearly the Avhole of northern 
Ru^ia beyond the upper and middle Volga, and 
the oak region. The forests of the latter class con* 
sist of various deciduous trees (birch, aspen, oak, 
&c., as well as the ash and the hornbeam farther 
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south), and apjiear as islands in the midst of corn- are the largestw Low, flat ridges, partly carved out 
fields and rich meadows, adorned with a great of the rocks by the ice-sheet, and partly of morainic 
variety of flowers. The numbers of species of origin, intersect the country j the. soil is unfertile, 
flowering plants, all belonmng to the middle £un>- and mostly too wet for the successful prosecution 
pean flora, varies from 800 in the north to 1600 of either agriculture or cattierbreeding. The / 
in the south- west. The beech, so characteristic of marshy forests are mostly thickets of tnin firs, 
the western European flora, does not in Russia birches, aspens, &c., of poor aspect. Numberless 
extend farther than the frontiers of Poland (it rivers connect the lakes with one another, or with 
reappears in the south-west and in the Crimea) ; the Gulf of Finland. “ It is in the lake-region, at 
ami in the north-e^t the botanist finds an admix- the head of the Gulf of Finland, that Russia has 
taro of species of Sibeiian extraction. A line drawn its capital, St Petersburg, surrounded by nearly 
from Kieff to the sources of the Ural would uninhabitable marshy plams. 

separate roughly the forest-region from an inter- The plains of the lower Dwina and Mezen, which 
mediate region — the Ante-Steppe — in which the fringe tlie White Sea and the Arctic Ocean, bear 
forests and tlie Steppes struggle with alternating the same character, the vegetation being, of course, 
success for every square mile yf land ; and another even poorer than in tlie lake- region ; while the 
line, almost parallel to the above, drawn from coasts of the ocean are fringed by a belt of treeless 
Ekaterinoslav to Uralsk, may be taken as the tundras. To the north-west of tlie lake-region lies 

limit of (c) the Steppes, These are immense the peninsula of Kola, a marshy tableland, in- 
plains covered with grass, but devoid of forests, habited by only a few Lax^ps. And in the far 

very much like the prairies of America and tlie north-east, between the Timansky ridge and flie 

pushtas of Hungary. A great variety of plants Urals, there is an immense territory — the Pctchora 
characteristic of the Steppes ai*o found in this belt reefion — co\*ered vitli tundras in the north, and 
in addition to tlie species that occur in middle with impenetrable forests in the south ; it is thinly 
Russia ; while towards the Caspian a great number inhabited by some 10,000 Russians settled along 
of species charaeteristic of tlie Aral- Caspian tlie courses of the ri\'erK, and by Samoyedes and 

deserts jienetrate into European Russia. Finally, Zyrian hunters in the forests. 

(d) the flora of the Mediterranean region occupies a Tlic central plateau contains the most populous 
narrow strip along the southern coast of the Crimea, agricultural and industrial parts of European 
No less tlian 1650 species of flowering plants, many Russia. Its physical aspects vary, however, a good 

of them quite unknown ill the continental part of deal in the dillereiit parts. • « 

Russia, have been described from that narrow striji The Lithuanian provinces of Kovno, Vilna, and 
of land. — The fauna of European Russia is very part of Grodno and Vitebsk, which occupy the 
much like that of middle Europe, the chief differ- north-west, are drained by the Nienien and the 
ence being tlie occurrence of a few species, now up^ier Dwina, and embrace the eastern continua- 
extinct in Europe but still inhabiting Asia, and in tion of the broad swelling, GOO to 700 feet high, 
the south- east tJiere are several species character- wliich se}>arates Poland from East Prussia, and is 
istic of ceutriU Asia. Wolves and bears are com- known as tlie ‘ Baltic Lake-region.’ It is dotted 
inon ill the north. The reindeer is still mot with with numberless small lakes and ponds, and has 
in one or two governments ; the wild boar and the immense forests, whicli, however, are being rapidly 
bison are each limited to one district ; the elk, the cleared. One, the Byelovyezli forest (850 sq. m.), 
lynx, the glutton, the beaver, once common, are still jireserves its i)rimitive asx)ect, and shelters a 
now very scarce. lierd of bison, formerly common throughout Europe, 

Baltic Pju}vinces. — The chief physical features of but now only fountl in Lithuania and the Cau- 
Kussia, briefly indicated under the preceding head- casus. The population consists cliiefly of Lithu- 
ings, give a general idea of the country ; but its aiiians and Letts, mixed with White Russians in 
difterent parts difler so widely from one another the east, and with Jews and Tartars. The Poles 
that they must be dealt with separately. Accord- are the principal owners of land ; they also con- 
ingly we re view, fii*st, the territory north-west of the stitute the hulk of the artisan poinilation in the 
central plateau, tlicn the plateau itself, and finally towns. On the whole, the region is very poor, and 
the lowlands to the south of it, proceeding in each the condition of the peasantry is deplorable, 
case from >vest to east. ^ White Russia,- The territory watered by the 

The Baltic region, comprising Coiirland, Livonia, upjier Dnieper and its riglit-liand tributaries, coni- 
West Kovno, and part of Esthonia, is an undulating j)*’k>ing the governments of Mogliileff, Minsk, and 
plain 300 to 800 feet alsive the sea, cut up by southern Vitebsk, as well as parts of Grodno, Vilna, 
ravines and taking a <leci<lcdly hilly aspect in what and Smolensk, is one of the poorest regions of Russia, 
is known as * Wendish Switzerland.’ A few flat Aliout one-tcntli of the total area is covered with 
summits attain more than 1000 feet above sea- marshes ; and the soil that is not under water con- 
level. ONving to the influence of the sea, this sists chiefly of xieat-bogs, liard boulder-clay, and 
region enjoys a milder climate than the rest of sands. The depression between the Prijiet and the 
Russia, ana has maintained its excellent forests, Berezina called Po/yasie ( ‘ the woods ’), also spoken 
chiefly of oak. The soil is of moderate fertility, of as the Kokitno swamp, is for hundreds of miles 
and is well cultivated on the estates of the German an almost uninterrupted marshy forest, flooded 
landlords ; but the peasants, who belong to con- with water in the spring. Violate Russians are the 
quered races ( Esthoniaiis, Letts, and Cours, akin predominant clement in the population of the 
to the Finns), and have no land of their own, live country; having to live on a most unjiroductive 
in a condition of d^lorable poverty. This region soil, and ruined as they were by Polish and Russian 
is watered by the Dwina, and has the important landowners, they are in extreme poverty, and great 
ports of Riga, Libau, and Reval. numbers of them wander over Russia in search 

The Lake-region, — A depression, the surface of of labour, especially in navvy’s work, 
which is less than 300 feet above sea-level, Little Russia, or Ukraine, — Little Russia, corn- 
stretches between the central plateau and the hills prising the governments of Tchernigoff, Kieff. Pol- 
pf Finland and Olonetz, from the Gulf of Riga to tava, and part of Kharkoff, as wdl as Volhynia 
Lake Onega, and is continued over a low water- and Podolia on the spurs of the Carpatbiana, 
shed towards the lowlands of Archangel. It has belongs to the richest and most populous parts of 
but recently emerged from the Postglacial sea, and Russia. The soil is mostly a nch black eartb^ 
is dotted with marshes and numberless lakes, of and assumes farther south the aspect of fine 
which Peipus, Ilmeii, Ladoga, Onega, and Vodlo grassy steppes, or prairies, yielding rich crops 


of wheat.- -The 
lativfily mUd^ especially Jh ’Vollql^ 
dening ie extensively ocurried bo. 
and especially sheep^breeding are proeectited on a 
grand scale on the prairies. In tue north of - the 
vrritory beet is iiinch cultivated for sugar. Kieff 
is one of the chief industrial centres of Russia, and 
woollen cloth mills are rapidly sprcadinjMn Podolia. 
The population Is chiefly l^ittle Rua^ian, with a 
considerable number of ^loldavians in Podolia. 

Middle Eussia, ••-The provinces of Tver, Moscow', 
Vladimir, Smolensk, Orel, Tula, Kaluga, Kursk, 
I^'azan, Tamboff,^ Penza, part of Voronezh, southern 
Yaroslav, and Simbirsk are comprised under the 
general name of Middle Russia. They contain a 
pox)ulation of more tlian 25,000,000 Great Russians, 
the average density being over 100 inhabitants per 
square mile. Except on its outskirts, this region 
presents eyerywliere the saiiie aspects, wide undu- 
lating plains .-covered witli cornlields and dotted 
Awth small deciduous forests. The soil is of very 
moderate fertility in the north, where it chiefly 
consists of bouhier-chiy ; hut towards the south 
it becomes very fertile in the black eaith hell. 
The population is thoroughly ( ireat Russian, witli 
hut a small admixiiire of White Rus^^ans and 
Little Russians in tlic WM^st, and of Tartars and 
PiunLsh stocks, mostly Ihissianiscd, towards the 
east. They live in large villages, ]mroiie agricul- 
ture in summer, and carry on a great vai iety of i 
domestic tradcs„in the winter, ^^osc(^w and the 
surrounding governments are the busiest industrial 
region of Russia. 

Upper Volga and Kama, h'.u thcr norlli cast 
the country is more elevatcil, hut. Ics.s eflectivTly 
drained; and vast forests stretch from the upper ; 





-Misciu^ of _ 

] wltfr tdufr .vliIweiL:^ 

I Bcesorafaia without . 

I owneiB of their serfe, mverar raiees - 

03 Moldavians, Wallachians 
Greeks, Gormans, and even Scotsmen, were filee]^ 
invited to settle thei'C. The population of the 
steppe -region excced.s 13,000,000, and its density, 
from 90 to 71 per square mile in the west and §0^. 
in the east, is rapidly increasing. 

The same stenpe land extends into the penlnshld 
I of the Crimea^ hut there the hotl is no longer black 
! earth, hut a clay impregnated with salt. Its 
I extreme di*yiu!8S prevfjuts it from being utilised for 
! agriculture! A narrow rhlge of mountains, the 
j Vaila, reaching 4000 to 5100 feet in their liighest 
; summits, rises on the south-east coast of the 
; (h'iniea. Its southern slope is the most beautiful 
• corner of Russia, owing to its Aleditcrranean cR- 
J nuac and MediteiTanc^an flora. Farther east the 
<'tt.sitian. St* fg)cSy in respect In^th of Ihoir physical 
' features and of their junuilation, form an inrer- 
: ine<liutc link hetw^’t^n Kiin>pe and Asia., ’^rhey 
; <)i.ly omorgod from the sea in <iuilo recent geo- 
logical times, and their surface, ])erfoctly flat, 

! si ill lies hr]»>w M‘a-le\''d ft>r a dii-tunct; of more 
I than 150 mih.s from l-he shores of the Caspian. 
The small streams wldeh eross them mostly dry up 
tlirongh evaporalien, and seddorn reach the sen. The 
Volga and I ho rial di\ idu' into numerous branches 
hehne enloring the t‘aspian Sea, and aflord the 
vicluj'^T lislung grounds in the w«)r]d. Numerous 
I salt lakes, w lienee Russia gels her supply of salt, 


A^olga to the Urals. 'Phe governments of Kostroma, jure sratlered o^ er lie* ste]i]>es. ^ 'Fhe ])opulation 
Vologda, ami Vyatka, together with those parts of consists 1o a grest extent of Tartar-^, l\nghi/(‘S, 
Nijni- Novgorod and Kazan wliich lie on the left and Kalmucks. ( utth* hre(‘ding is tlui industry 
hank of the Volga, bidong to this domain. Its mostly followed ; and fishing is a valuable source 
population is thin -5 to 5(5 inhahitants per square <if income, 

mile. The villages and towns are s<'parate<l KtLnogt'ajdnj, — I'hc population of the emj^lrc ein- 
by wide uninhaldted tracts, and intercommuniea- ! braces a great varifdy of nationalities ; but the llns- 
tion is ditlicult, the Kama and its tributaries being ! sians, eomj)ri^ing the \'elikorusscs oi (Jreat Russians, 
the principal iiighways lo inkhlle Russia. 'Phe | the. Malonissi^s or Little Russians, and the Byelo- 
governments of Perm (which inclmles the mining I russes or While Russians, are by a long way 
uistricts on the Asiatic slope of the Urals) and j the iwedominant race. They nnrn her no less tliiin 
Nortli Ufa are tim chief centres for the iron j 77d)00,000, of whom 70,(K)(),(XK) inhabit European 
industry, ami supply both middle Russia ami | Ilmssia. None of the three is, of course, a pure race. 
Siberia with iron and iron goo<ls. The tdreat Russians, who invaded a territory 

T/u 3 Ko///a Cro?’C’ 7 V??/ic?i Av of Simbirsk, Sara- occupied by Finnish tribes, ended by assimilating 

toff, and Samara, and the South Ural govoriinients them. The Little Russians umlerwent a mixture 
of South Ufa and Orenburg, belong to a great extent with Turkish tribes, and the White Russians ^yith 
to the steppe-region of south Russia. The forests, Lithuanians. However, the Russians gave origin 
which are still extensive in Kazan ami in the hilly to no half breed races ; they inostly ‘ Russianised' 
tracts of the Urals, gradually thin away, till the natives whoni they came in contact with. The 
towards the south the territory becomes a wide Great Russians inhabit middle Russia in a compact 
prairie, which often suffers from want of rain, mass of over 35,000,000, and even in east and 

north Russia they constitute from two-thinls 
to three-fourths oi the ])opulation. Tlie l..ittle 
Russians, nearly 15,000,000 in all, are settled in 
a solid hoily in Little Russia, which contains but 
a sliglit admixture of other races — chiefly in the 
I>or<lerlands — besides about 12 per cent, of Jews, 
and from 3 to 6 per cent, of Poles. The White 
Russians, who number about 5,000,000, also dwell 
in a compact mass in the west, but they are 
more mixed with Poles, Je\vs, and Little Russians. 
The Poles number about 5,000,000 in Poland (q.v.), 
and about 1,000,000 in the western governments 
of Russia. Some 120,000 other Slavs — Servians, 
Bulgarians, and Bohemians — exist in small colonies 
in Bessarabia and Kherson. The Letts and the 
Lithuanians number about 2,600,000 in Russia and 
400,000 in Poland, but the latter are rapidly losing 
their national characteristics. Armenians, Kurds, 
and Persians and other Imnians number nearly 
1,300,000, and live chiefly in Caucasia. The Cau- 


prairie, which often suiters trom want ot rain, mass ot over 
The dry, hot wimls of central Asia make tlieir north Russia 
influence felt. The population, mostly Great to three-fourt 
Russian, contains a large percentage of Turkish Russians, nen 
and^ Finnish race. Its density is 70 to 82 in- a solid hoily 
habitants per square mile on the right haml of the a slight ad mi 
Volga; and a stream of Russian emigration is hoixlerlands — 1 
rapidly extending eastw'ards into the fertile lands ^ and from 3 t 
of the Bashkirs. Russians, who 

Tfve Steppe region occupies a belt more than 200 in a compact 
miles wide along the littoral of the Black Sea and more mixed w 
the Sea of Azov, and extends eastw'ards through The Poles nun 
the region of the lower Volga and Ural till it and about 1,( 
meets the steppes of central Asia, As far os the of Russia. S 
eye can reach there are geptly undulating plains, Bulgarians, an 
clothed with rich grass, and entirely destitute of in Bessarabia 
' trees ; yet in the bottoms of the deep ravines, con- Lithuanians n 
cealed by the undulations of the surface of the 400,000 in Poh 
^teppes, there grow a variety of i/rees and shrubs, their national 
as willow's, wild cherries, wild apricots, and so and Persians 
forth. The whole is coated with a thick layer 1,300,000, and 
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casus (q.v.), inhabited by a great variety of races 
and tribes, has a population estimated at 7,600,000. 
Jews are very numerous in the towns of west 
Russia (about 2,600,000) and Poland (1,000,000). 
Contrary to the current opinion that all Jews 
are merchants or money-lenders, it is the fact 
that nearly three-fourths of the Russian Jews 
are artisans or factory-workers, while the 30,000 
Jews settled on the land in Bessarabia and Kher- 
son Jiave proved themselves good agriculturists. 
The Finnish stems include tne Finns and the 
Karelians (1,860,000 in Finland and 350,000 in 
European Russia) ; the Esthonians, the neople of 
Livonia, and other Western Finns in tiie Baltic 
Provinces (about 1,000,000); the Lapps and the 
Samoyedes in the far north ; and the Volga Finns 
and the Ugrians (1,750,000 in European Russia 
and 60,000 in Siberia). The Eastern Finns are 
being rapidly absorbed by the Russians ; but the 
Western Finns still maintain and warmly foster 
their nationality. The Turko-Tartars — i.e. Tar- 
tars, Bashkirs, Kirghizes, &c. — are mere feeble 
remnants of the tribes who once conquered Russia. 
They number, however, no less than 3,500,000 
in European Russia, 4,500,000 in central Asia, 
1,600,000 in the Caucasus, and 350,000 (Tartars 
and Yakuts) in Siberia. The Mongol race is 
represented by some 480,000 Kalmucks in Russia 
and central Asia, as well as by 250,000 Buriats 
in Siberia; while the Manchurian tribes of the 
Tunguses, Golds, «&c., and the Hyperboreans num- 
ber respectively about 50,000 and 12,000 in Siberia 
(q.v.). Of west Europeans the Germans (about 
1,000,0(X), out of wliom 500,000 in Poland) are the 
most numerous. They have prosperous colonies 
in south Russia ; and in the chief towns there are 
numbers of Germans, artisans and merchants. The 
Swedes number about 300,000 in Finland. There 
are, besides, nearly 900,000 Roumanians in south- 
west Russia, aiuf about 1,000,0(K) Europeans of 
various nationalities scattered throughout the 
empire. 

JJcHsity and Increase of Pomdation , — By the 
census or 1897 it api)ears that tlic average <lensity 
of poi)ulation in European Russia, exclusive of 
Poland, is only 51 per square mile ; Podolia having 
as many as 187 and KiefF 181, while Vologda has 
but 9, Olonetz 7, and Archangel juovince (as in 
Siberia) 1 per mile. The average in Poland is 193, 
rising to 286 in Warsaw province, and 297 in Piotr- 
kow. In Europe, owing to the prevalence of early 
marriages among the peasants the birth-rate is 
very high — from 35 to 63 in the thousand, the i 
avciage having been of late about 47. But the j 
death-rate is also very high — viz. about 33. It j 
is only in the Baltic and western provinces, which 
have also a lower birth-rate, that it falls to 20 and 
18 in the thousand ; in the east, however, it K<)es 
up to 45, and occasionally is even more. The 
mortality is terrible among the children of the 
peasantry ; on an average more than two-fifths die 
before reaching five years of age. In spite of this 
the surplus of births over deaths varies between 
1,600,000 and 2,000,000 throughout the empire, 
and between 1,300,000 and 1,660,000 in European 
Russia. The population is thus rapidly increas- 
ing; and while it was 74,000,000 in 1859, it 
exceeded 115,000,000 in 1891. The Russians proper 
emigrate but little from the empire ; but great 
numbers of European Russians emigrate every 
year to the Asiatic dominions, 

Beliqion , — The great bulk of the Russians — 
excepting a few White Russians professing the 
Union — belong to the Gneco-Russian Church, 
officially styled the Orthodox-Catholic Church, or 
to one of its numberless sects of dissenters (ra«A;of). 
The Poles and most of the Lithuanians are Roman 
Catholics (8,600,000); while the Finns, the 


Esthonians, and other Western Finns, the Swedes, 
and the Germans are Protestants (about 4,000,000). 
Nearly all the Jews obey the injunctions of the 
Talmud, with the exception of a few Karaites in 
the Crimea and west Russia. Islam has a large 
number of followers — all the Turco-Tartara, 
Bashkirs, . and Kirghizes. Buddhism has its 
followers in the Kalmucks and the Buriats. 
Shamanism is tJie religion of most of the natives 
of Siberia, as well as of the nominally Christian 
Mordvins, Votyaks, Tchuvashes, and the nominally 
Moslem Meschciyaks, and ( partly ) the^ Kirghizes. 
The Voguls, the Samoyedes, and other inhabitants 
of the far north are leticli worshippers. For the 
relations of the Russian Church with the rest of 
the Oi*thodox Eastern Church, see Greek Church, 

All these religions are recognised by the govern- 
ment, and tlie Graico-Rnssian, Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, Moslem, Jewish, and Buddhist clergy ai-e 
maintained or protected by the state. As a rule 
I religious intolerance is not a ])art of the natiouiil 
: character. The government, however, from time 
to time proceeds to ‘ Russianise ’ this or the other 
part of the empire, and, without openly persecuting 
this or that religion, imposes all sorts of vexatious 
measures uj^on its followers. One or two noncon- 
formist sects are the only ones who are openly 
persecuted. The making of proselytes from among 
the adherents of the Greek Church is severely 
punished. 

The Dissenters . — A most important part is played 
in the popular life of Russia by the numerous sects 
of dissenters, or raskoiniks, to which nearly one- 
third, or more, of the so-called Orthodox Russians 
belong. New sects arise every year, and even 
among the Little Russians, who used so piously to 
preserve their traditional religion in the face of 
the Catliolic propaganda, a nonconformist move- 
ment has sprung ii|) of late and spread with 
wonderful rapidity under the name of the ‘Stunda.* 

The Russian dissenters may be classed under 
three divisions, all equally numerous : the ‘Popovtsy* 
(who have priests), the ‘ Bezpopovtsy’ ( who have 
none ),and the ‘ Dukhovnyie Khristiano ^ ( spiritualist 
Christians). Tl»e first named object to the revision 
of the sacred books which was accomplished under 
the patriarch Nikon (see History ^ below), as >vcll 
as to the hierarchy of the Russian Church. They 
are hostile to all kinds of ‘novelties,’ maintain 
the patriarchal style of family arrangement, and get 
their priests either from Austria or from pnests 
wdio have left the Orthodox Gra?co- Russian Church. 
A branch of the Popovtsy, the ‘ Yedinovyertsy,’ 
recognise Russian priests on condition of their 
keeping to the unrevised books. 

The Bezpopovtsy repudiate the Orthodox ritual 
and the sacraments, and have no priests* Any 
man or woman may conduct divine service if 
recognised by the community. The state is con- 
sidered ]>y them as an entire invention of the 
Antichrist, and the tsar is Antichrist himself. 
Yet very few amongst them really break off all 
connection with the state, and lead a life of out- 
casts, as the * Stranniki’ (the Errants) do. 

The ‘ Spiritualists ’ comprise very many sects, 
all more or less imbued with either Protestant or 
rationalist teachings, as well as with communist 
tendencies more or less earned into practice. The 
chief of them are the ‘Dukhobortsy ’ (warriors of 
the spirit), the ‘Molokany’ (Milk-eaters), both a 
kind of Baptists — the former have a strong leaven 
of practical communism — and the ‘ Stundists/ who 
are much under Protestant influence. The 
‘Khlysty,’ or Flagellants, and the ‘Skakuny,* or 
Siiakers, belong^ to the same division. The 
Skoptsy (Castrati) have isolated adherents every« 
where, even among the Lutheran Finns. 

The Popovtsy draw their adherents chiefly from 
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the merchant class and the wealthier trading 
peasants; while the Bezpopovtsy and the Spirit- 
ualists reckon their adlierents by the million 
among the masses of the peasants. Mutual aid is 
the rule among all dissenters, and the peasants 
who belong to some dissenting sect are, as a rule, 
trealthier Wian those who belong to the Orthodox 
Church. Several sects practise partial communism ; 
and in all of them, especially among the Bez- 
popovtsy and Spiritualists, women occupy a higlker 
position. The ‘ seeking of truth * being limited to 
the interpretation of tiie Bible, many absurd i>rac' 
tices prevail (Move-feasts,* llagellation, and so 
forth), but free- thought also finds its way among 
them. Besides, most of the raskolmks are imbued 
j with a Monnonite spirit of opposition to the 
authority of the state, its military service, taxa- 
tion, and similar institutions. In the colonisation 
of the wildernesses of the Urals and, later on, of 
Siberia, the dissenters were the most numerous | 
and most successful pioneers. 

Goveniment. — The political organisat ion of llussia 
is a very heterogeneous structure, ft has at bottom 
a very great dt^al of self-government, based njion 
q^uitc democratic principles. But above tliis stands I 
tlie imperial authority, ro[H'esented l)y an army of j 
officials, wliosc powers, down to those of the very j 
humblest rural policeman, an? (ixtremcly vague ! 
and very extensive ; and these otficialM an? con- 
stantly interfering with the local government, 
and paralysing it, without, however, being able 
either to destroy it or to leduc.o it entirely into 
submission to the central anlliorily. Tiie entire 
legislation has this double, character, 'flic empire 
is an absidute and hereditary monaichy. The final 
decision in all legislative, executive, and judicial 
miestions rests witli tlie emperor, whose will is law. 
He nominates the ministers, and tliey [)ractioally 
enjoy wide latitude in interpreting the laws. A 
atiite council, com])osed of about sixty memhers, 
nominated by the emperor, <liscusses the legislative 
measures elaborated ainl jiroposed by the se[>arate 
ministries, but the linal ilecision is always given by 
the head of the state. The senate promnlgate.s tlie 
laws; and the Holy Synod, eomisised of bishops 
nominated by the emperor, has the snpi?riiitemlence 
in religious affairs. 

For administrative purposes the empire is divided 
into governments and territories, tiie names of 
which are given in the table on pp. 31-32. Each is 
ruled by a governor, whose rights are veiy exten- 
«ive and ill defined, and who has direct control of 
the police in tlie eight to twelve districts into which 
each government is divided. Poland, Finland, Mos- 
cow, Kieff, and Vilna in Ru.ssia in Europe, and 
Caucasia, Turkestan, the Kirghiz Steppes, East 
Siberia, and the Amur region in Asia have 
governors- general, who are at the same time the 
commanders of the local troops. For military 
purposes the empire is divided into districts ; so 
also for judicial and educational purposes. 

Finland (q.v.) is a separate state, naving its own 
money, finance, and representative institutions ; 
but its autonomy lias been much curtailed, 
especially since the summer of 1898. 

Local Governinent * — The population of Russia 
still remains^ divided into socied orders or classes, 
each of which enjoys separate and distinctive 
rights. The bulk of the population (over four- 
fifths) belong to the ‘peasants.* Next come the 
burghers and the ‘merchants* (9 per cent, in 
European Russia), the clergy (less than 1 per 
•cent.), the nobility (1*3 per cent,), the military 
{6T), foreigners (0*3), and lastly, the ‘various.* 
The peasants, including those who are settled upon 
the state domains and the liberated serfs, have 
from time immemorial had institutions of their 
own, recently recognised by law. They are grouped 


in village communes ( 107,948 in European Russia 
and Poland ) ; and the assembly of all the house- 
liolders of the commune, the meV, enjoys a ceitain 
degree of self-government. The land l>eing held 
in common throughout Great Russia and Siberia, 
it is the mir that periodically distributes the land 
into allotments and then assigns them to the 
several households according to theii* respective 
working capacities. The mtr can also open schools, 
support a midwife or a doctor, and undertake 
all Kinds of works of public utility. It always 
elects its own executive, the (elder), the 

tax-collector, and ho on. This iuHtitution of 
the m/r forms tlie basis of village life among all 
Great Russians, and traces of it are found among 
the Little Russians as well. All invcHtigatoi’s of 
the mir are unanimons in j ecognjHiiig that, though 
the growing dilference of fortune teiuls to uiultM*- 
mine the institution, Tioverthelesw it shows n won- 
derful elasticity in accommodating itself to new 
conditions. »Sonie village communities buy in 
common modem agricnlturril nnicbinory, otherH (in 
! the industrial rc*gions) form proiluctivo asjsociii- 
' tions, while others agjuii cnllivatc part of ihe laml 
in common to sn|)i)ly the village stores, or under- 
take the boring of Aitesian wtdis, and similur 
inattfus. The mir, they conclude, is not a super- 
aniiuat(‘d insritution ; it can ailai>t itself to furl her 
economical j^iogress. Several cominniics make a 
canton ; and the cantonal assembly, c«>mposed of 
one tlolegate for every ten bonseliolds, enjoys 
similar prerogatives. It also elects an cider, ami 
a peasants' tribunal, composed of ten to tw<dve 
judges, who settle dispnhrs amongst the peasants 
in acctirdance witli tlie local ctimnion law. Sjiecial 
I hoards ‘ for peasants' alVairs ’ are maintained in each 
! ])rovince by tlm ministry of the Interior. Minor 
criminal charges, as well as <*ivil cans(?s uj) to tlie 
value of £30, are adjmlieatcd upon by the justices 
of peace, in central Eiissia elected and (dse where 
nominated. Appeal against their decisions can be 
made to the session of all ihe judges of the district, 
and from them to the senate. The justices of the 
j)oace, who matmially contributed to the eradica- 
tion of the old practices in vogue in the days of 
serfdom, are a most popular institution. But they 
were aholislied in 1889 nearly all over Russia, and 
ill their place were snbstilulod ‘chiefs of the dis- 
trict,’ Who combine in iheir hands judicial and 
administrative powers and are nominated by tlie 
governor from aimmg candidates selected by the 
nobility, wlio have their own institutions — viz. 
district and [)rovineial assemblies, each presided 
over by a marshal of the nobility, 

27ie Zemstrus . — The administration of the eco- 
nomic aflairs of the district and the province 
Avas in 1866 committed to the district and pro- 
vincial assemblies, or zemstvos. Their members 
are elected by the peasantry, the householders in 
the towns, the clergy, and the landed proprietors — 
the census being so adjusted as to always give to 
the nobles and the liouseholdei-s the same number 
of representatives, or even more than the number 
sent oy tlie pea.santry, ^ The zemstvos^ l>otli in the 
^ district and the province, elect their OAvn executive. 
Although ver>^ much hahipered by their limited 
powei*s of taxation, ami still more by the heavy 
drain upon them for imperial purposes (justice, 
police, prisons, barracks, conscription expenses, 
roads, &c.), the zcinstvost which liave been intro- 
duced in thirty -four governments of European 
Russia, have rendered great services to the country. 
They have opened numbers of schools, general 
and Sfiecial, elementary and technical, created 
hospitals, and organised sanitary stations regu- 
larly visited once a Aveek by a doctor; they 
have introduced mutual insurance^ against fire, and 
created the village postal institutions. Certain of 
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the zemstvos have devoted their attention to the 
opening of new channels for national prosperity, 
by supplying the villages with amciiltural machin- 
ery, aj^iciiltural inspectors, and so on, or by sup- 
porting the domestic trades, and the productive 
associations. Many zemstvos liavo gathered really 
valuable statistical information by means of de- 
tailed house-to-house inquiries. Unhappily their 
rights were much curtailed in 1890. 

A similar form of self-government, similarly 
hampered in its actioils, has been introduced in 
the cities and towns ; the dumas are composed in 
like manner of representatives of the population, 
and they elect their own executive officers. But, 
except in tlie greater cities, the municipal insti- 
tutions have shown much less vitality than the 
zemstvos. 

Judicial System . — This was entirely reformed in 
1864. Trial by jury was introduced, proceedings 
in the law-courts were to be public, and corporal 
punishment by law was abolished. The preliminary 
inquiry was, however, maintained secret, as in 
France, and the benefits of the new law have not 
been extended over all Russia. Political affairs 
and i>olitical offences are still in the hands of the 
de]»artment of State Police in the ministry of the 
Interior. Certain political cases are brought from 
time to time before a special department of the 
senate, and heard with closed doors, but the greater 
number are disposed of by the department men- 
tione<l, suspect persons being transported to 
Siberia without bringing them to trial before a 
court. The prisons of Russia are extremely over- 
crowded, ana on the whole in a very deplorable 
condition. Every year from 15,000 to 20,000 
offenders against the common law are transported 
to Siberia, one-half in consequence of decisions of 
the courts, and the remainder by order of the 
administration (see SiBElilA). Capital punishment 
for common-law offences was abolished about 1770 ; 
murder is ]uinished by hard labour in Siberia. But 
death is still inflicted for political offences. 

Army and Navy . — Since 1874 military service 
has been rendered obligatory upon all able citizens 
l>etweeu twenty-one and forty-three, though the 
duration of service is shortened in proportion to 
the education of the conscript. But of the actual 
total (860,000) liable for conscription every year 
little more than one-third (260,000) are selected for 
an effective four yeara* service witli the colours ; the 
remainder are inscribed either in the reserve troops 
(Landwchr) or the militia. Tn time of peace the 
army numbers over 1,000,000 men scattered all 
over the em])ire ; the war-footing is reckoned at 
4,500,000, with 550,000 horses and 5100 guns. In 
reality these last Umpires ought to be very greatly 
reduced. Russia might drag on a war for a long 
time by levying new armies in succession ; but, 
with the present organisation, she could hardly 
have a sulhciently numerous force to oppose success- 
fully the shock of a rapid invasion. TJie navy, 
much improved of late, consists of 327 ships and 
torpedo boats, manned by 27,100 sailors; of the 
former 44 are ironclads. 

Education . — When the Serfs were liberated in 
1861, and all the institutions of old Russia were 
being remodelled, a great movement for spreading 
education among the illiterate peasants was started 
by the richer and educated classes. Schools, Sun- 
day-schools, and evening classes were opened in 
great numbers ; methods of teaching -were elabo- 
rated ; and a rich literature of class-books and 
books for popular reading was brought into exist- 
ence. The universities were thrown open to 
students, male and female. But the government 
soon put a stop to the movement, and placed all 
matters appertaining to education under tne jealous 
control of tlie ministry of Public Instruction. Later 


on, wdien the zemstvos were introduced, they sought 
to promote education into the countnr districts by 
opening various kinds of schools. All these efforts 
were bitterly opposed by the ministry, wliich 
directed its attention chiefly to spreading classical 
education among the piivileged classes, whilst 
elementary, scientific, and technical education Averfe 
totally neglected. During the present reign the 
ministry has begun to show special favour to the 
arisli schools, wdiich are conducted by the clergy, 
choolniasters of these schools are not required to 
pass the regulation examinations, since they are 
nominated by the bishems, as the clerical school- 
masters were in France before the school reform of 
1880. Some progress has undoubtedly been made 
during the last thirty years in the education of 
the masses ; but in 1888 only one-fifth of the army 
recruits coubl read and write. At the present time 
there are in the empire about 50,000 elementary 
schools with 2J million pupils ; nearly 1000 middle 
schools (classical gj'mnasnims, Ecalschulen, 
with 140,000 boys and 80,000 girls ; and 31 higher 
institutions, of wdiicli eight arc universities, with 
20,000 male and 600 female students. 

The education of women stands better than in 
many European countries, owing to the persistent 
efforts of the Russian w'omen themselves. They 
managed to get by 1886 four university colleges 
for ladies wutli 1442 students, one medical academy 
with 5tX) students, and numerous intermediate 
schools betw’een the gj’mnasium and the university. 
All these higli schools, though maintained by 

I jrivate subscription, w’ere closed by Alexander 
II. in 1886 ; but t>vo colleges w’ere reopened again 
in 1890, and they now have about 500 mdy 
students. There are on the lists of the medical 
department no less tlian 695 lady doctors, of 
wliom nearly one-lialf are employed in the civil 
service, chieilv by the zemstvos. 

Finance . — The finances of Russia are in a pre- 
carious state. Though the state revenue increased 
from £58,700,000 in 1877 to £160,000,000 in 1899, 
the interest and annuities on the public debt 
increased during the same period from £11,400,000 
to £28,000,000. Tlie total of the public debt 
amounted in 1890 to the sum of £552,524,000 ; 
in 19(X) to above £720,000,000. The peasantry are 
taxed so lieavily that arrears accumulate every 
year, and attain formidable proportions after eveiy 
failure of the crops. 

Land-tenure . — European Rus.sia, exclusive of 
Finland, covers nearly 1237 million acres; 1019^ 
millions of those have been registered, and it 
appears that nearly one-fifth of that surface is unpro- 
ductive and t^vo-fifths are under forests. The re- 
mainder is partly meadow' or pasture-ground and 
partly arable land, in the jiroportion of two to 
three. Two- fifths of the registered area belongs to 
the crown, one-third (317J million acres) is lield by 
the peasants’ communes, representing an aggregate 
of nearly 25,000,000 men, and one-fourth part (252 
million acres) is held by 481,400 private proprietora. 
Most of the land that is private property belong 
to the nobility (197 million acres, 115,000 land- 
lords) and to ‘merchants’ (31J million acres, 
70,630 owners), wdio in recent years have bought 
large estates, especially in the steppe-rorfon, chiefly 
in order to rent land to the peasants. The estates 
of the nobles are w'ell cultivated only in west Russia. 

Apiculture . — Agriculture is the chief occupation 
of the people of Russia; only in central Russia 
(Moscow, Vladimir, Nijni) does industiy take the 
lead. The conditions of agiiculture are obviously 
very different in different parts of the country. A 
line drawn across European Russia, from KleflT 
to Nijni-Novgorod and Vyatka, will divide the 
country into two parts, of which the south-eastertf 
has a surplus oLwheat and rye and exports them,. 
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while the other has to import both. More than 
one-half of European Russia thus produces less 
wheat and rye tlian is needed for home con- 
sumption. If all the wheat and rye produced by 
Russia in an average year were consumed within 
the countiy itself, the annual consumption of wheat, 
which is now very low (85 Ih. per inhabitant), 
would only be increased by 40 ll>. per inhabitant ; 
and that of rye, which is now 380 lb. per inhabitant, 
would be increased by 30 lb. only. The total 
annual consumption of wlieat and lyc per inhabit- 
ant would then be 491 lb. instead of 415 lb., which 
it is now — i.e. if no corn at all were exported from 
Russia the consumption of ]>rcad throughout the 
country altogether would ho alxuit tlie same as 
what is habitual in Franco (505 lb.). These facts, 
the result of recent and careful investigation, dis- 
pose at once of the theory that Russia may bo 
regarded as the granary of Euroi>e. Moreover, the 
crops of Russia are subject to great fluctuations, 
amt bad years recur, as in India, at iiiltn vals of 
ffoTu ten to twelve years. TJie year lst)l was a 
time of extreme famine in many ]>ro\ irices. 

During the average years 1883 87, 101,930,000 
acres were under the varioiis corn crops in 
European Russia (excluding Poland and I'inlaud ), 
and 3,712,000 acnis under j>olatoes. The total 
yield reached on an average 81,100,000 rjuar^ 
ters of rye, 27,014,400 of wheat, 64,255,000 of 
oats, 16,269,000 of barley, 12,150,000 of various 
other cereals, and 33,935,000 of ]>olat/oc.s ; in l9tMi 
the crops were 10 per cent. alH>ve the avornge ; and 
bad years arc fretpieni. Flax and hemp are exteii- 
sivcly cultivated in the west, the sugar ! Mict is 
grown in the south and south-west, and to])aeco is 
produced in the south. 7'he vine is widely enlti- 
vated on tlio lllack Sea littoral aiid in (.^lucasia, 
but less than 360,0(X) acres are tinder proper coil- 
ture, and the wine-production is still in its infancy. 
Cotton is beginning to be widtdy planted in Turke- 
stan. 

Mimntj, —The empire is very ricli in all kinds of 
minerals; and its niining imhistry,. hich give.s 
employment to nearly 400, (KW) liands, lias of late 
years begun to advance with rapid strides. (Jold 
IS obtairie<l in Siberia and the I ral ]\loiin tains, in 
quantities varying between 871, IKK) an<l 1,70*2,800 
ounces every year. Silver (261,000 to 396,000 oz.) 
and lead are obtained in )Sib(Mia, the Kiigbiz 
Steppes, the Cauc.asus, and h^inland ; platiniuri 
(4840 to 9460 lb.) in the Urals. Iron ores are found 
in profusion both in the Asiatic tlominioiis and in 
European Russia (Olonetz, central Russia, south 
Russia), and the raising of iron hu.s increasc<I 
from 448,000 tons in 1880 to 1,02*2,000 toii.s in 1895 
(steel, 565,000 tons). Zinc is mined in- Poland, 
tin in Finland, and cobalt and manganese ore in 
Caucasia. Salt is obtained from the salt-lakes of 
Asia and south Russia. Russia has excellent coal- 
basins, especially in the lion region, but, owing t-o 
the immense forests and the facilities for shipping 
firewood on the rivers, the raising of coal, not- 
withstanding high protective tariffs, develops 
rather slowly ; the total output in Iwth Poland 
(which has good coal-mines in Kielce) and Russia 
reaches only 3 J to 4J million tons. The exceed- 
ingly rich oil-wells of Baku supply Russia with 
both petroleum and fuel ; the latter is largely used 
on the steamers of the Volga, on some raiUvays, 
and in various manufactures. The total output of 
crude petroleum averages aliont 3,3(X),0(X) tons. 
Manufactures and Petty Trades, — The manufac- 
turing^ industry of Russia Jhas grown up since the 
abolition of serfdom. Althougli handicapped by 
the protective duties upon foreign imports (e.g. 
machinery) it nevertheless has attained an average 
yearly production of £142 for each workman em- 
ployed; in 1897 the aggregate production of the 


23,590 manufacturing establishments of the empire, 
which gave employment to 1,459,900 workers, was 
valued at £125,000^000. The mining industry and 
the industries which pay excise duties (tobacco, 
sugar, spirits, beer, petroleum and matches) are 
not included in the above. The chief industrial 
centres are Moscow and the surrounding govern'- 
ments, St Petersburg, and Poland. The woollen 
trade is taking firm root in the south, chiefly 
tbrougk English capital and enterprise. The pro- 
duction of alcohol (chiefly vodlca^ tlm national 
spirit) averages 80 to 95 million gallons of pure 
alcohol eveiy year. There are over 200 sugar- 
mills and nearly 400 tallow Tact ori os in RnsMa. 

The domestic industries, which are carried on by i 
the ]>easants of central Russia contemporaneously 
M*ith agjiculture, are of iinich greater import- 
ance in Russia oomparafivcly than they are in 
western Europe. It is estimated that no less than 
7, 500, (XXI jyeasantK arc engaged in tliese domestic 
lrade.s, ana lhat their yearly produce (£180,( HX), 0001 
exceeds in value that of the aggregate produi'c 
of the nianrifacturos. 'J'lie great e>»t coneeivabie 
variety of products are tlms nnimifacture^l in tlie 
villages, from tlie roughest article usc<l by the 
mil f ions of peasants to the finest articles of | 
luxmy’. Co-o]>eration, hich enters into the essence | 
<*f Russian jieasant life? — the arfei, or oo-opevative 
productive or <‘onsuniing association being cojisti- 
l.uied h}^ Russian )>easants nrul factory workers for 
every possible ]>urnose --finds a wide fiehl for 
application among Ine domestic Irmles, and would 
spread much more lapidly were it not fi>r the 
extreme ]>overty of the producers, wlio are entirely 
in the hands ot’llie ‘sweaters.’ 

Cftmiucrrc, T\mi exports of Russia to foreign 
count ri(*s consist juiiudpally of corn and flour 
(55 per eent. ot tlie total exports), various 
articles of forul (Imtter. eggs, <K:c. ), flax, liinher, 
oleagiuotiH giTiin (ohieflv linseed ), raw wool, na]>htha, 
ainl iiluminatingoils. 1'hese commodities and others 
not named roach an annual value of £54,0(K),(MX) 
to £70,0(X),(X)0 ; but (be total depends entirely 
upon the yield of the crops. The imjmrts (about 
£4(b<XK),(XX) every vear) consist chiefly of raw 
cotton (£7,(X)0,0(K1 to £19,000,000), tea, raw metalft, 
machinery, raw wool, colours, iron ami sled g<K>ds, 
and coal. Tea and cedfee, wines, and fruits are 
also considerable items; but the aggregate value 
of the imported manufactnrod goods hardly reaches 
.£4,5{K),000. Tlic clmracter of the imports into 
Rns.sia hcas totally changed during recent years, 
partly in consequence of the nearly prohill litive 
tarifls, but especially on account of the development 
of industries in Russia. I'hc cotton, sugar, and 
iron goods- -all forinerlv imported fnun abroad, but 
now made and nrepared at home- - arc not dearer in 
Ru.s.sia tlian tliey are in wesicni Europe. — The 
inland trade of Russia is characterised by many 
interesting peculiarities, chiefly connected with its 
great fairs (at Nijni- Novgorod, Kharkoff, Irbit, 
&c. ), which arc still of immense importance. 

Navigation , — Tiie ports of Russia are entered 
every year by about 12,5CK) vessels of 74^ million 
tons, of wliicli only 1100 to 1200 (chiefly belonging 
to Finns or Greeks) sail under the Russian flag. 
Many vessels come in ballast to take cargoes of 
grain. In the coasting trade the ports were entered 
by 46,840 vessels of about 1,000,0(>0 tons in 1900. 

Communications . — The importance of the Russian 
rivers for traffic has already been mentioned. It 
may be ad<led that over 15*00 steamers ply on the 
rivers of European Russia, and that every year 
some 67,000 boats and barges and 90,000 rafts are 
unloaded at the river-ports, the total amount of 
goods shipped exceeding 9 million tons, as gainst 
55 million tons carried by rail. About 1860 Russia 
had less than KXK) miles of raihvays ; but in 1902 
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she liad a network measurinjj 30,116 miles, out in the Caspian Steppes to the east of the Volga, 
of which 1166 miles are in Finland and 8W in I Already at that time the Slavs were agriculturi^, 
the Transcaspian region. This extensive system 1 and their country was dotted with numerous small 
(exclusive of the Finnish and Transcaspian rail- forts. Like all primitive inhabitants of Europe, 
ways) has cost more than £300,000,000, nine- tenths they were organ^d in ‘gentes’ — the family once 
of which has been supplied by the state by means having been matriarchal. The land was held in 
of loans. Besides paying a high interest for these common by each clan and tribe, and the common 
loans, the state has also bound itself to guarantee affairs were decided at foJkniotes, or assemblies of 
te most railway companies a revenue of five per the clan, the tribe, or the Mand.’ Ca?sar and 
cent, upon the capital employed, which capital, as Tacitus found the same organisation among the 
a mle, very greatly exceeded the real expenses, ancient Germans, 

Thus the state pays every year to the railway com- The territory of the eastern Slavs was the great 
panics sums varying from £700,000 to £6,600,000. highway from Scandinavia to Greece ; and cara- 
Several lines of railway have recently been bought vans of Scandinavian merchants followed the route 
by the state, which now owns, in Russia proper from Novgorod to Kieff bn their frequent journeys 
and Poland, 5426 miles. A little over 40 million to Constantinople. The same route was followed 
passengers are transported every year by rail. Corn by the Norman warriors (Viiringiar, Varyagues, 
IS the chief item in the nearly 56 million tons of Varangians), avIio, reinforced by Slav adventurers, 
goods carried every year, A long scries of railways used to engage in the service of the Greek emperors, 
now being laid is to reach right across Sibeiia (q.v.), The Greeks used to call them Rosses or Russes, but 
from the IT rals to the Pacific. it remains uncertain whether the name was bor- 

Post and Telegraph, — An extensive organisation rowed from some locality in Scandinavia (Ros, 
of nearly 4220 stations and 38,400 post-horses Roslagen ; Ruotsi = Swedes ), or, wdiat seems more 
is niaintainod by the state between all the towns probable if Arab testimony is taken into account, 
of the empire not yet connected hy rail, for from a territoiy on the Dnieper, It is more than 
the conveyance of the post and passengers. The probable that from a remote anti(]^uity the Slavs 
total length of this post system is over 100,000 used to apply to leaders of such military bands for 
miles. The 6000 post-offices of the empire trans- protection, and the oldest Russian chronicle, knoAvn 
mitted in 1900 no less than 500,000,000 letters and as Nestor’s (it ^vas probably compiled from older 
post-cards; and in the same year 4500 telegraph- chronicles and epic traditions about 1115, by the 
office.s transmitted 20,000,000 telegrams. The Kieff monk Sylvester), says that the folkmotes of 
length of the state telegraph lines attained at the northern Slavs, after having sent away in 859 
the same time nearly 100,000 miles. the Varangians to >vhom they paid a tribute, sum- 

Architecture, — Russian architecture is directly itioned again the Varangian rulers in 862 ‘from 
descended from the Byzantine (q.v.), hut modified beyond tlie sea,’ ‘to command and judge them 
hy native and Asiatic influences. The firat church- according to law.* The first historians of Russia, 
building tsars, such as Vladimir (981-1016), em- who used to interpret facts of a remote past accord- 
ployed Greek architects ; but their churches were ing to modern conceptions, were disposed to regard 
mainly of wood and have disappeared. The usual the Varangian dukes as a sort of modern kings, and 
Russian church has a central uomc, suiTounded ]»y spared no effort in tracing a ‘ Rurik dynasty^ down 
four (or more) smaller cupolas, wdiose form has to our o>vn times. But it has now been proved 
been, under Tartar influence, changed to the onion- hy careful research (hy Professors Kostotnaroff, 
shape that appears in Mongol- Indian inoscpies on Solovieff, Scrgu6evitch, Byelyaeff, Bestuzlief- 
the Ganges. In the famous cathedral of St Basil, Riumin, and many others) that the supposed kings 
of 'wJiicli an illustration is given at Moscow, the were simply militaiy chiefs, to whom the military 
central tower is surrounded by eight smaller ones, defence of the cities was entrusted, like ihepodesta 
crowned by various hizane cui>mas, and painte<l of the Italian cities in tlie 15th century, 
with the most brilliant colours. This church was Three brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor, were 
built hy Ivan the Terrible al>out 1554. After the thus invited, according to tradition, and they 
time of Peter the Great the native type gave way settled respectively in Ladoga, Byelozei*sk, and 
to reproductions— often bad — of various classical Izborsk— i.e. on the borders of a territory which 
models ; the architecture of St Petersburg is char- had to he defended against the Finns and the 
acterised at Renaissance, Vol. VIII. p. 644. Lithuanians. They and tlieir successors built new 

History, — The Slavs were not the primitive in- forts, and took part in wars, the description of 
habitants of the i>lains of eastern Europe ; in the wliich in Nestor’s chronicle has all the characters 
first centuries of our era their abodes were on the of an epic poem. Rurik ’s brother, Oleg, is said 
Danube, the Elbe, and the south shore of the to have imposed his authority upon Kieff and 
Baltic Sea, and they entered what is now Russia Smolensk ; he, as well as Rurik’s son Igor, made 
from the west. The southern Slavonians took camx>aigns against Constantinople ; and Oleg’s 
possession of the ui^per Bug, Dniester, and Dnieper, widow, Olga, >vho ruled after his death, was 
while the northern Slavs occupied the lake-region baptised in the Greek capital. Wars were waged, 
of Pskov and Novgorod. The date of th«at iiiimi- under Svyatoslav’s leadershij), against the Khazars 
gration is not known, but it is certain that in the and the Greeks. The Russians conquered Bulgaria, 
9th century their small tribes occupied — besides took possession of all its fortresses, and nearly, 
part of what is now Poland — a territory stretching captured Constantinople. The campaign (fully de- 
north and south from lakes Peipus and tlmen to the scribed by Byzantine historians) ended, however, 
mouth of the Dniester, Various Finnish tiibes in a disaster. The times of the ‘ Sunny Vladimir ’ 
were then living in Finland, and the basins of the (980-1015) are the ‘heroic’ epoch of early Russian 
Dwina, Petchora, and upper Volga ; the space history, and the feats and feasts of Vladimir and 
between the Diiiia and the Vistula was inhabited his cfriz/fwa ( ‘ war companions ’) have been handed 
by the Lithuanians; while several Finno-Turkish down through ages in legend and song; while his 
tribes, mostly nomads, ha<l taken possession of the conversion to Christianity made him the hero of 
southern slopes of the central plateau ; the Bulgars the annals written by monks. He and his druiina 
were at Kazan ; the Mordvins, the Mescheryaks, were baptised at Kieff In 988, and the people of 
the Tchuvashes, and the Tcheremisses oii the Kieff soon followed him. The first half of the 11th 
middle Volga ; and the Khazai^s in the southern century, during which Yaroslav the Wise was ^aiid 
Steppes. Finally, the Turkish steins of the prince at Kieff, while his brothers and ne^iews . 
Polovtsy, the Petchenegs, and the Turks camped ruled at Novgorod, Polotsk, Murom, Vladimir in 
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responds to the legt^ harbarorutn of tho ancieirt 
Gerniaas and Scandinavians. By the end of Itia 
life Yaroslav was ruling over most of the Russiaa 
towns, and his daughters were married, one to the 
king of Poland, another to Harold in Horway, a 
third to Henry 1. in* France, and a fourth to the 
ki^ of Hungary, He died in 1054. 

The next two centuries of Bussian history cor- 
respond to the feudal period of western Europe. 
In the annals they appear as an uninterrupted 



1. Principality of Moscow under Daniel, ISOa 

2. Acquisitions of Yuriy, Ivan Kalita, and Dmitri Donskoi, 

1389. 

8, 4. M the two Vassili, 1465. 

6, a II Ivan HI. and Vassili Ivanovitch, 1633. 

7. If Ivan IV. the Terrible, 1684. 

8. II Mikhail Romanoff, 1646. 

9. II Alexei Miklmilovitch, 1676. 


Historical Map of Bussia : 


10. Acquisitions of Peter I., 1726; 


Anna and Elizalieih, 1762. 
Catharine II., 1796. 

Paul I., 1801. 

Alexander I., 1825. 
Nicholas I., 1866. 
Alexander II., 1881. 
the i)erio<l 17d0>1846. 


succession of petty wars between the descendants i extending their territory towards the east; they 
of Yaroslav for the right of ruling in this or that colonised the Oka, the Don, and the Finnish tern- 


city, or for tl^ supremacy at Kieff. But modem 
iffssearch has disclosed the real characters of the 
epoch. The Russians at that time were steadily 


tories in the north-east. Between the numerous 
clans and territories into which they were divide 
there were no exterior bonds of unity save the 
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unity of language and religion, and the common same time it spread education and developed the 
idea that no princes must bo taken bv any Russian taste for readinjof, and its monasteries M'ere centres 
territoiy except from among the aescendants of of further colonisation. But it also introduced the 
Yaroslav. The natural centres of the territory were Byzantine ideas of asceticism and submission, and 
its fortified towns, wliich offered a refuge to the subsequently * its influence, reinforced bv that of the 
population in case of need. Iti each town the folk- Mongols and the Tartars, contributed to give to 
mote remained supreme ; it decided upon war and woman a subordinate position quite contrary to the 
peace ; it invited a prince to defend the territory, spirit of the Slav laws. And finally a new power 
and tlio prince, before being recognised as such, grew up during the same centuries—viz. that of the 
had to sign a covenant (ryad), and to take the boyars or holars. Formerlythey simply were the chief 
engagement to rule according to law. lie was warrioi-s and counsellors of the drujina ; but later 
bound to keep a band of warriors (drumia) to pro- on, as some of them grew wealthier through trade 
tect the territory, and was entitled to levy for that and war, they acquired more and more importance 
purpose a tribute as well as the usual judicial fines : in the cities as well as in the country. Thither they 
the disputes among the citizens being settled by attracted peasants to settle on the free lands, and 
twelve jurors (six for the defendant and six for the gradually reduced them to the condition of tenants, 
plaintiii ), the prince or his deputy had to pronounce Such was the state of Russian society during the 
the sentence and to levy the fine when the parties 'iidyelnyi or feudal period before the Mongol inva- 
applied before the prince’s court instead of the sion. Of all the princes who ruled at Kicfl* during 
ifolikmote. The cities usually were divided into that period Vlammir Monomachus (1113-25) de- 
sections and ‘streets,* corresponding to the trade serves special mention as a ruler whose jiaternal 
and artisans* guihls, and each of tliem had its authority was recognised by most Russian i)riiice8, 
own self-government ; it elected its jmests and whom he succeeded in bringing together for the 
functionaries, while the folkmote of the whole defence of the territory’' against the IVdovtsy. 
city elected the posadnik or mayor, the tysiatskiy With him really ended the supremacy of KielF, 
or commander of the militia, and the south-west Russia becoming more and more the 
bishop. The fortifications of the cities were mostly prey of its nomad neighboui-s, as well as of its 
built out of the wealth accumulated by the cathe- western neighbours, tlie princes of Volhynia and 
dial church, which was the exchequer of the city. Galicia. 

The guilds of the merchants^in larger trading cities. Owing to the gradual colonisation of the basin of 
like Novgorod and Pskov, used to carry on trade in the Oka and the upper Volga, a new Russian (erri- 
the name, and, at the outset, for the benefit of tory had grown in importance in the meantime, 
the whole city. The city — not the individual— sent Suzdal and Rostov were its chief centres. It differed 
out its caravans and boats, and it also used to send from south-west Russia in many respects ; its in- 
out parties of young men into the lands of the habitants were Great Russians — a hard-working 
Finnish tribes to carry on trade, to levy tribute, race, less poetical and less gifted, but more active 
and to colonise them. In this way Novgorod con- than their sontliern brethren. Besides, a good 
quered the north-east of Russia, and founded many of its inhabitants were jieasants settled on 
there its daughter-republics of Vyatka, Dwina, and the lands of the boyars — country-people, not accus- 
Vologda ; and later on its men crossed the Urals to tomed to the folkmotes of old ; and the cities 
trade with Siberia. KiefT was recognised as the themselves, being of recent creation — like Vladi-, 
eldest of tlie cities, and the eldest of tlie kin of the mir and, later on, Moscow — had not those tradi- 
princes had to rule at Kieff. But this unwritten tions of independence which characterised KiefT or 
agreement was not always obeyed, and consequently Novgorod. It was therefore easier for the authoiity 
numberless petty wars took place between the of the prince to develop in the north-cast, under 
princes. The country, however, took no part in the guidance of the church and the boyars, with- 
these wars, with the exception of a few isolated cases out lacing interfered witli by the vctche. The Suz- 
always specified in the annals. In each territory dal jirince, Andrei Bogolubskiy (1157-74), was the 
there was the chief city (^oroef), and the subordinate first representative of that policy. He and his 
ones (prigorod)y but no traces of submission of the churchly advisers founded a new town, Vladimir, 
latter to the former can be discovered in the docu- on the Klazma, a tributary of the Oka, and sancti- 
ments of the times, the annals simply mentioning fie<l it by transporting thither from Kieif an icon 
that W\o pHgorods take tlie same decisions a.s the of the Virgin, which had come from Constantinople, 
gorod. Tlie soil belonged to the freemen who and was reputed to have been painted by St Luke, 
cultivated it ; but slavery existed, and there was He invited many Kieff boyars to settle in the land 
some trade in slaves, chiefly luisoners of war. of Suzdal, and finally he undertook to strike the 
A free man who entered into any one’s service last blow at the supremacy of Kieff, He induced 
without agreement and remained in a servant’s the land of Suzdal to levy an army, which took 
position for more than one year was also considered Kieft* in 1169, plundered and burned it, massacred 
Tcholop or slave, as well as he who sold liimself into numbeis of its inhabitants, and carried others away 
slavery under the pressure of necessity. Trade into slavery. Tlie supremacy of Kieff was thus 
prospered at that time, especially at Kieff, which de.stroyed, and the land of Suzdal became the Ile- 
was the great storehouse for trade witli Greece and de -France of Russia— the nucleus of the future 
Asia, and Novgorod (which later on joined the Russian s^te. Andrei was killed by his own 
Hanseatic League) for the .trade with Germany boyars; but the Suzdal land continued to grow 
and Scandinavia. . Pskov, Smolensk, and Polotsk and to enjoy prosperity during the next fifty years ; 
also were important centres of commei*ce. economical, educational, and literary progress w^ere 

During the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries Russia marked, and the Russian territory extended farther 
was thus covered with a number of free democratic eastwards. A rival was given to Novgorod in 
republics. But the Greek Church already worked Nijni- Novgorod, at the ‘junction of the Oka with 
hard at introducing into Russian life the conception the Volga. But in the 13th century a great 
of the state and the authority of the monarch, calamity visited Russia; a Mongol invasion sud- 
Instead of the common-law view of justice as denly put a stop to the development of the country 
amends made by the offender for the wrongs he has and threw it into a totally new direction. 

I done to the individual or the community, the For several centuries pastr the rapid desiccation 
i church introduced the Roman conception of justice of central Asia (see Asia) had been compelling the 
as established by the state, and with it the idea of inhabitants of the high plateau to migrate into th© 
cruel corporal and capital punishments. At the lowlands, and thence westwards towards Europe. 
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Under this {pressure of Asia upon Europe the 
Ugrians, who inhabited the Urals, moved over the 
south Russian steppes to Hungary ; and the 
Poloytsy, the PetchenegSj and other tribes were 
making in succession their raids upon soutJi-west 
Russia. Now it was the turn of ilie nomads, wlio 
inhabited the veiy heart of Asia, and wliom 
Genghis Khan (q.v.) had united into a great con- 
federation, to enter Europe. Tliey already had 
conquered Manclmria, part of north China, Turk- 
estan, and Bokhara, and devastated the encamp- 
ments of the Polovtsy. The Polovtsy applied for 
aid to the Russians, and tlieir united forces mot 
the invaders on the Kalka River (a tributary of the 
I)on) in 1224. The JMongols and Tartars were 
completely victorious, hut retreated and did not 
return to Russia till after thirteen years. In 12flK 
the hordes of Batu-khan invaded tlic wliolo of east 
and central Russia. Ryazan, liostov, Yaroslav, 
Tver, and Torjok were burned ; only tlic niai^slies 
of Nov'gorod protected the north- wcslorn republic j 
from the same fate. In 12.‘19 40 they rav^aged the i 
south-west, destroying Tcliernitifov, (talicia, and i 
Kieff, and entered Poland and Hungary. l»u(, ! 
being checked in Moravia, and rec*4‘iving at llie 
same time the news of the Khan’s death, Ihilii- 
kliaa returned to Asia, «'Uk 1 built his pahice at 
Sarai on the lower A^olga. Tliithor the Russian 
princes liad to go to pay tribute and recfdve their 
investiture by kis.siiig the stirrup of tlu' khan. ^ 

After having ravage^l Russia t he .Mongols did not 
interfere much with her infernal organisation. 
They respected tlie church; they h*ft th<.* peasants 
in po.ssessioii of their lands, ainl the juinec's in 
possession of their authority ; but every prince had 
to receive his investiture from the khan, and it 
Wivs at the kimn's court, sometimes on the banks 
of a tributary of the Amur, that intrigues for 
supremacy between the Russian piinces were setth*^! 
— sometimes through ’the assassination of the 
. prince who was not rich enough to buy the sup|)oit 
of the advisers of tlie khan. It was especially with 
Mongol aid, and often with Mong<»l armies, that 
the wealthy princes of Moscow succeeded ifi destroy 
ing the autonomy of the surroumling priricipalities, 
and imposed upon them their own yoke. 

The taxes of Russia were originally fanned out 
by the khan to oriental merch.’j^nt.s ; hut, to avoiil 
popular revolts, the jninces undertook to collect 
them witli the aid oi the Tartars. Tlie c<njr(s of 
the Russian >vho surrounded tliemselves 

with Tartar and Mongol advisers, took an oriental 
character. Tlie industrial, artistic, an<l litt.'iary 
development of Rus.sia was totally arrested. Gn 
the whole, Mongol rule threw the country 
more than 200 years behind the “other states of 
Europe. The pnnci|>alities of Kietf and Tcliernigov 
nev'er recovered afterwards. Their decline, how- 
ever, made room for the rise of Galitch to pre- 
eminence in western Russia, and, amid-st wars 
against Hungary and the Tartars, it preserved 
greater independence than any of the Russian ]u'in- 
cipalitics till, in the later half of the 13th century, 
it was taken possession of by Casimir HI, of 
Poland. About the same time Volhynia wa# 
joined to Lithuania. The rise of this latter state 
was much favoured by the prostration into 
which Russia had fallen ; and after an existence of 
several centuries, during which it extended its 
power so as to include Livonia proper, the Russian 
provinces of White Russia, Volhynia, Poilolia, and 
the Ukraine, it was joined in 1509 to Poland (q.v.). 
On the north of Lithuania arose in the beginning 
of the 13th century another power, the Livonian 
Knights Sword-bearers, who took possessioa of 
Livonia, Conrland, and Esthonia, as well as some 
•portions of the territory of Novgorod and Pskov ; 
while the Scandinavians, blessea by Pope Gregory 


I IX., undertook a- crusade against Novgorod. 
They were, **however, defeatea by Alexander 
Nevski (q.v. ; 1252-63). 

In the beginning of the 14fch centur>^ eostet^n 
Russia consisttHl or the j^rincipalities of Suzdal, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Ryazan, Tver, and Moscow, and 
long contests took place between them, especially 
between the latter two. At last Moscow-^a small 
village fortified by Yuriy Dolgoronki (1147) — took 
the iR^per hand. It was entirely free of municipal 
traditions, and the powei's of the i>rince could 
freely develop there, unchecked by the vctche. It 
occupied an advanlageous position at the junction 
of several main roiite.'ii, and on a then navigable 
river, amidst a territory thickly y^eoplcd by boyars’ 
poasant^^, who enriched the prince and the boyars. 
The church, always }>rosec‘atiiig its aim of creating 
a monarchy in Russia, soon pe^rcpivctl the iisijKwt- 
ance of ^loscow as a contic of a future state, and 
its h<.%o], the metropolitan, renu*ved thither from 
Vladimir in 1325. The clmrch, the boyars, and 
rljc pri net ‘s ilius created a1 Moscow tfic j>ower 
wbi(‘h WHS necessary at that uiomont to oj>po.se 
the encroachments of f*atliolic Litlinania, RoIhihI, 
ami I.hoiiia. Ivan Kalita (1328 40), Sinn^on 
tlie Proud (134(^0.3), and the regency of boyaiH 
wbicJi adniinist<ocd the umhu* bis vveak- 

mifidt*d son IvaJj 11. (13r>3-59), fLs also during 
the minority of Ivan’s son Dmitri Donskoi ( 1 359 - 
89), nil j)uranefl the .sfifiie policy of increasing t]»e 
powers of Moscow by weakening the neighbouring 
principalities Nijiii Novgorod, Tver, and Ryazan. 
4’aking advantage of the wf?akness of the Mongol 
khanate, now' ilivj^ltMl into the bordejs of Nogai, 
(“rimea, Ka/.s^n, and Asirakbau, the east Russians 
madt‘ in 1.3S0 tlie lii-st attomjit at throwing off the 
>okc: tloir armies federated under Dmitri, and 
the;v ventured for the first time to meet the Mongol 
armies in a battle on lli(‘ liehl of Kulikovo, on the 
banks of the Don. Tlie battle, avuh not decisive, 
but the cluircb ascribed the victory to the holy 
hions of the Moscow monasteries and to Dmitri. 
Triu*, next year the Khan Tokhtamysh advanced 
suddenly on Mo>cow , burned it, killetl no less than 
24,0(K) people, aial exacted a heavy tribute. But 
this was llie last time that Moscow fell into tlio 
hands of the 'J’artars. Its Krcnil (citadel ), which 
had resist e<l in 136S and 1371 the assaults of the 
Lithnanian.s under Olgerd, w as more strongly forti- 
Jied, anti Avheii Khan Edighei besieged it in 1408 
1)0 eonhl o)d\ ravage the siibuibs. 

'Die gratlual incrense of the Moscow principality 
continued under Yassili I. (1389-1425) — wlfo 
honght from the khan the right of ruling at Nijni- 
Novgorod, and conquered Rostov and Miirom — and 
Yassili II. the Blind (1425 G2). Still the juince, 
though assuming the title of Great Prince, was 
merely recogiiisetl as the eldest by other princes, 
and the cities maintained their indopendcnco, 
simply paying to his delegates a tribute in ex- 
change for military protection, while Moscow was 
ruled in reality bv the duma (council ) of tlie boyars, 
especially after Yassili II. became blind. It was 
under Ivan HI. (1462-1505), named *thc Great’ by 
some historians, that the prince of Moscow, after 
having for forty years seized every opportunity for 
abolishing the autonomy of other principalities, 
and having married Sopliia, a niece of Constantine 
Paloiologus ( who came to Moscow with a numerous 
following of Greeks imbued with ideas of Roman 
autocracy), assumed the title of ‘Ruler of all 
Russia^’ (Ilospodar Vseya Bossii)^ and ad exited 
the arms of the Byzantine enipii*e. He took ad- 
vantage of the divisions at Novgorod between 
the oligarchy of merchants, who were appealii^ 
for ass&tance to the Poles, and the peoxne, and, 
supported by Tartar cavaliy, marched against the 
republic (1471). Novgoroa was defeated and sub- 
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mitted ; but new difficulties arose, and, after having 
preached a national war * against the pope and his 
allies the Novgorodians,* Ivan took possession of 
the city ( 1481 ), decapitated numbers of boyars and 
rich people, and transported 8000 Novgorodians 
into tlie cities of eastern Russia. The colonies of 
Novgorod (Vyatka, Dvina) were conquered next, 
and in 1495 the Hanseatic market of Novgorod was 
pillaged by Ivan’s men, and all the goods taken to 
Moscow. Novgorod thus lost both its independ- 
ence and its trade. 

The Tartar-Mongols being divided at this time, 
the Russians took advantage of the fact to refuse 
tribute; and when thereupon the khan of the 
(iolden Horde, stimulated by Casimir’s promises of 
support, marched against Moscow, an army of 
150,000 men was sent to meet him on the Oka. 
Both armies stood there for months inactive, till, 
finally, the Tartars, seeing no support from 
Lithuania, and probably learning tliat Sarai 
had been plundered by a strag^^ing band of 
Russians, suddenly retreated to ravage Lithuanian 
territoiy. This retreat is considered as the libera- 
tion of Russia from the Tartar-Mongol yoke 
(1480). 

Russia’s chief enemy, however, was Lithuania, 
united at that time witli Poland. It stood at the 
very gates of Moscow, keeping garrisons in towns 
150 miles distant from the Russian capital, and 
always ready to employ the Tartars against the 
Russians. A protracted ^♦ar ensued, with the 
result that several princes on the upper Oka and 
j Desna (tributary to the Dnieper) surrendered to 
I Ivan. Smolensk, however, remained under the 
Lithuanians. Vassili III. (l50iV33) followed his 
father’s policy. He continued the war with 
Lithuania, and retook Smolensk. He annexed 
Ryazan and Novgorod -Syeversk, and conquered, 
by taking advantage of its internal dissensions, 
the last north-western republic, Pskov. The 
vetcJie was abolished, its bell taken to Moscow, and 
300 wealthy families transported to east Russia. 

Vassili’s son, Ivan Iv. (1533-84), was pro- 
claimed Great Prince when he was only three 
years old. His reign is still the subject of the 
most contradictory estimates by historians. The 
fact is that by that time the boyars of Moscow, 
reinforced by all the dethroned princes and their 
descendants, had grown all-powerful. Not only 
the laws >vere issued by the boyar dnma (council) 
in the name of ‘ the Great Prince and the boyars,’ 
but their authority within the palace overshadowed 
that of the prince. In his childhood Ivan IV., 
though surrounded with adulation at official 
receptions, was kept in neglect and almost hunger. 
Russia was like to become another Poland ruled 
by the rival parties of nobles. Daring the first 
years of his reign Ivan ruled with their support 
and under the influence of the priest Sylvester and 
the minor noble Adashev. The states-generai were 
convoked twice ( 1549 and 1550), the ccnlQ(Sudehnik) 
of his grandfather was revised, and church matters 
were settled in ‘The Hundred Articles ’ (^^o^r/at?) 
by a council. Kazan was conquered in 1552, 
and Astrakhan two years later. But within the 
palace affairs stood at their worst. Ivan’s two 
advisers, grown very powerful, were gained over 
to a party hostile to Ivan and favourable to his 
cousin, and when Ivan fell ill (1553) he witnessed 
during his sufferings the intrigues of his advisers. 
Once recovered, he exiled them. At the same 
time a mighty feudal prince, Andrei Kurbski, 
openly >vent over to the service of Lithuania, while 
other boyars maintained a secret undei-standing 
with Poland to place on the throne a ruler who 
might be their tool. Ivan IV. began most cruelly 
to persecute the boyai's, and his cruelty soon 
attained the pitch of real madness. No less than 


3470 victims, out of whom 986 are mentioned by 
name, were inscribed by Ivan IV. himself in his 
prayer-liook, and among them are whole families 
‘with sons and daughters,’ as well as 1505 Novgoro- 
dians, ‘ whose names, Almighty, Thou knowest. ’ 
Ivan’s historical position appears very much like 
that of Louis XI. ; it was the royal power struggling 
against the feudal oligarchy ; but tnc struggle took 
a truly Asiatic character of refined cruelty, mingled 
with orgies and acts of monastic devotion. In 
order to carry on the struggle more successfully 
Ivan gave liberties to the towns and later on 
divided all Russia into two pai-ts — the country as 
a whole and, on the other hand, what he claimed as 
his own part of the country ( opritchvina ) — the latter 
having tlie right of oppressing the former, peasants 
and boyars alike. Ivan IV. was the fii*st autocrat 
in Russia, and he assumed the title of tsar ( errone- 
ously spelt Czm\ q.v.), which is the name given 
in the Russian translations of the Bible to the 
kings of Judea and the Roman emnerors. Coq,- 
trary to the advice of his boyars, out wdth the 
approval of the states-generai, he carried on a long 
and protracted war against Livonia, successful at 
the beginning, but most disastrous when Livonia 
was supported by the newly-elected king of Poland, 
Stcjdien Bathory. At the same time the khan 
Devlet Gliirei, crossing the Oka with 120,000 men, 
appeared before Moscow, and burned its suburbs. 
The Kreml only resisted, and the khan retreated 
ravaging the country and canying away count- 
less prisoners. By the end of Tvarrs reign Siberia 
( q. V. ) was conquered by bands of Cossacks under 
Yermak, and the Englisii oj:)ened the trade by sea 
wdth Archangel. 

Ivan IV., who had himself killed his eldest son 
in a fit of rage, left but a feeble-minded son, Feodor 
(1584-98), during whose reign the boyars re- 
covered their former power. Feodor’s brother-in- 
law, Boris GodunofF, was nominated regent, and 
the old struggles between rival parties began 
afresh. Goduiioft’, though an able administrator, 
was generally hated by both the boyars and the 
people of Moscow, and he endeavoured to gain 
l)opularity among the minor nobility, in the in- 
terests of whom he promulgated (1597) a law 
which ultimately, especially after the law of 1648, 
developed into serfdom. Until that time the 
peasants remained free — nominally, at least. They 
were free to settle wherever they were offered the 
most advantageous conditions, and once a year (on 
St George’s day ) they were entitled to abandon their 
farms and to remove elsewhere if they had suc- 
ceeded in finding better terms, and had contracted 
no debts with the landowner. Boris Godunoff 
abolished that right of free removal, thus attach- 
ing the peasants to the land, «,nd the institution, 
developing into full serfdom, became the curse of 
Russia for the next 270 years. To secure the 
throne for himself and his dynasty, Godunoff fii*st 
exiled Feodor and his mother to U glitch, and later 
on sent assassins to murder the seven years’ old 
child Dmitri in 1591. After Feodor’s aeath the 
dnma of Iwyars proclaimed Boris Godunoff ( 1598- 
1605) tsar of . Russia, but he reigned six years only. 

The most extraordinary thing then happened in 
Russia. A young* man, supposed to be Grigoriy 
Otrepieff— a runaway monk from a Moscow monas- 
tery who had afterwards spent several years among 
the Zaporogian Cossacks — appeared in Poland under 
the name of the assassinated Dmitri. The Jesuits 
and some of the Polish nobility at once sem- 
ported him ; also King Sigiimiund ; and when he 
appeared, with an army of Polish volunteers, under 
the walls of a Russian frontier fortress, he was 
received as the very son of Ivan IV. All over 
Russia the pecmle rose to support the pretender. • 
The mother of the murdered Dmitri reco^qised 
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him as her son, and when Boiis Godunoff 
suddenly died at this juncture, Dmitri was pro- 
claimed tsar; ho was received as such at Mos- 
cow, and crowned (1605). He returned to the 
peasants the freedom they had lost under God- 
unoif*; but tlie people of Kiissia did not find in him 
the Hussian tsar they expected to find. He was a 
mere instrument in the hands of tlio Poles, he 
mai-ried a Pole, and his Polish garrison exiisporateii 
the people of Moscow. A revolt headed by Prince 
Vassili Shouisky (160(5-10) broke out. The impos- 
tor was murdered, and Sliouisky proclaimed tsar by 
the boyars. But Ilussia di<l not recognise him. 
New imnostors appeared and Avere supported by 
the revolted peasants, while bands of riinaAvay 
peasants who had gathered during the preceding 
decades on the banks of the Don and Diiie}»or 
under the name of (Jossacks (*free men’), in- 
vaded Ilussia, devastating tlie provinces, and 
robbing the nobles, the towns, and the wealthier j 
jifeasants. Sigismund of Polaml, taking advjintage i 
of the confusion, invaded Kussia, and with the j 
consent of the Moscow hoyars proolaiiued his son 
Vladislav tsar; but he preferro<l to have Uussia for 
liirnself, and took j>ossessiorj of Moscow (iblO)- 
Shouisky was taken to Pohiml, wl>ere ho died in a 
prison. 

All this Avould a|>])ear diilieiilt to <'X[)laiM, unless 
the follow'ing he taken into account. Uiissia )»y 
that time was receiving western civilisation from 
Poland, and the boyars w’(ne the hrst to accept it 
in appearance, imitating the extravagant lib? of 
the Ailish noliles, ruining the ]M‘asantry, and aim- 
ing at an oligarchy of nobles sueli as tliey saw’^ in 
Poland. The gn^at rising of the peoide of Ilussia, 
Avhicli began in 1601 umlcir the banner of the false 
Dmitri, and continued during ilio next eleven 
years, was a rising of the toiling masses and small 
tradei*s against the hoyars. But this risinj^ ha<l, at 
the same time, oj)ened Russia to Pidish invasion, 
and left the whole territory landlords and peasants 
alike — at the mercy of predatory gangs of (’ossack 
and Polish rcibhers. A reaction was inevitable, 
and it came from the cities sujqmrted Iw thechnreh. 

A cattle-trader of Nijni-Novgorod, Miiiin, aroused 
his fellow-citizens to inarch for the delivery of 
Moscow, Avhich Avas held by the Poles and besioge<l 
by the Cossacks. The same movement took place 
in all Russian cities, and their folkniotes (vetvhe) 
entered into agreements to levy militias ami unite 
them into one arni^'-, and convoked a ‘General 
Council of the Land,’ composed of representatives 
of all classes, at Yaroslavl. Under the leadei*ship 
of Prince Pojarskiy and Lapunoff they retook 
Moscoav, drove the Poles out of Russia, and the 
council {Sobor), now. moving to Moscoav, w^as urged 
to elect a tsar. The boyai-s Avere inclined to elect 
a Swedish or Polish nrince, but the loAver onlcrs 
and the clergy opposea this, and the Sohor elected 
Mikliael Roinanoif (1612-45). The boyars finally 
acquiesced in the hope of maintaining the power 
under a sixteen years’ old tsar ; but the Sobor re- 
mained quasi-permailent at Moscow during tJie 
first ten years of Mikhael’s reign, and all decisions j. 
were issued conjointly in the name of the tsar and 
of the Sobor. Mikhael KomanolT belonged to a 
family (the ancestors of which had emigrated in 
olden times from Prussia) Avhich Avas A’^er}^ po 2 >ular 
now in Russia. His father, f)he Rostoff metro- 
politan Philarete, who had been sent as an envoy 
to Poland, was kept imprisoned by the Poles ; his 
uncles had died in prisons under Boris Godunoff; 
and his grandmother, Avho was the first Avife of 
Ivan IV., had left a very good memory behind 
her, 

• The first years of the reign of Mikhael Romanoff ( 
were characterised by a general movement on the i 
part of the Russian towns to crush the peasants* 


insurrection and to extirpate the bands of robbers. 

- Peace was obtained from Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden by abandoning Schliisselburg ; but the Avar 
against Poland continued, notAviihstanding a short 
armistice. The statcs-general, convoked again 
(1632 and 1642), freely votetl fresh subsidies, but 
no success avu.s obtained, and the very existence 
of Russia Avas menaced when the revolts of the 
Cossacks of the Dnieper against the Polish nobles 
changed the face of aftairs in favour of Russia. 

Under Mikhael’s sou Alexei (1645-76) the Avork 
of modelling Russia into a state continued, and 
the local administration Avas entirely reformed. 
But the revolts of the people began anew, especially 
since serfdom Avas enforced by the laAV elabt>rated 
by the states -general of 16*48, *and the hist half of 
Alexei’s remn aa-jis marked by a series of poniildSr 
revoiu at Moscow’, Nijiii, Pskov, ami finally in 
south-east lliiSMia, under Sienko Razin, when the 
runaway serfs and the free Cossacks of the V'^olga 
r<»se fiercely against Russia, hanging the landlonis, 
and aiming at ^set1I^ng their Jiccounts Avitli the 
boyai's in iln‘ Kreml itsedf.’ At the same time 
came the great disruption (;*fos'Zo/) in the chundi. 
The patriarch Nikon was s( riving to aecjuire in the 
lOast the same supremacy as the pope ha<l in the 
\\"esl. Being himself one of the richest serf-OAvners 
in Russia, he made a display of extravagant luxury 
in his life; he .surroiiinled himself Avith a kind of 
ecclesiastical (M>urt wliieh plundered the loAver 
clergy ; he huill under .Moscow' a ‘ New Jerusalem/ 
and in i>n)<t(*ssions went preceded by a ‘ Latin cross ’ 
(AviUi one cross bar onh> ) like the pope. In short, 
he Avas consideretl ‘Latin’ (i.e. Polish) in all lus 
arrogant boljaviour. His atteui]>t at eouijdeting 
the alrea^ly undertaken revision of the sacred 
hooks, into Avhicli mn.ny enors had crejit thiough 
illit<n*ate copyists, hernine the signal of a revolt of 
fini hulk of the nation against the state s ‘Latin’ 
Church. A popular churcli, having priests elected 
by the parisliioners, and taking the ‘old faith’ for 
its Avatchwonl, wa.s opposed by the ]>eople to 
‘Nikon’s (Jhiirch,’ although its followers Avere piti- 
lessly tortured ami exterminated by the slate. All 
great subsequent risings of the peasants ( Razin's, 
Pougatchev s, and many smaller ones) Avere there- 
fore made under the cross Avitli eight ends ( three 
cross-bars) of the ‘old faith.’ 

Nikon’s attempts at subduing tlic tsar to his 
arrogant Bupremacy ended in his deposition and 
exile, and later on ]-^e(er I. abolished even the 
dignity of imtriarcb, substituting for it the Holy 
Synod. Alexei frequently convoked the slates- 
general, first to confirm his accession to the throne 
(1645), then to revise the existing laAv^s and to com- 
pile (1648) a ncAv code (Sohornoie lJlojcnic\ and 
next ( 1651 and 1653) to pronounce upon the annexa- 
tion of Little Russia. Under Alexei Russia finally 
gained the miistery over Poland, and reconquered 
Smolensk ; hut her success Avas cliietly duo to the 
revolt, under Bogdan Hmelnitsky, of the Orthodox 
Cossacks of Little Russia, avIio AV'cre terribly 
oppressed by their Catholic landlords. After see- 
ing the impossibility of resisting Poland single- 
lianded, the Cossacks appealed for protection to 
Russia, and recognisetf her supremacy. This 
event decidedly turned the scales in favour of 
Russia in the long struggle betAveen the two 
chief Slav poAvers. But in order to maintain her 
rights on the Dnieper Russia had noAv to sustain 
a war with Turkey, Avhich continued till after 
the accession of Feodor (1676-82), when it was 
terminated ( 1681 ) by the treaty of Bakhtchisarai, 
W which Turkey gave up all claims upon Little 
Russia. After Feodor’s aeath the states-general 
chose his half-brother Peter as tsar, but his half- 
sister Sophia, an able and ambitious princess (see 
Peter the Great), succeeded in obtaining the 
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reins of power as princess-regent. She concluded 
peace with Poland in 1686, made two unsuccessful 
campaigns against the Tartars of the Crimea ; and 
after an attempt to denrive Peter of his right to 
the throne, and, tliis failing, to assassinate him and 
his mother, slio was forced to resign all power and 
retire to a convent. Nearly a thousand of her 
accomplices were executed ; and Peter (1689-1725) 
ascended the throne as sole ruler, his half-brother 
Ivan being allowed to retain the title of tsar con- 
iointly, and to appear as such at public ceremonies, 
but without any real authority. 

The history of Peter f/s reign is almost entirely, 
his own biography, and it is given under his name, 
the following remarks being only intended to give 
a general view of the importance of his reforms. 

’ The powers of the tsjir, the duma of boyars, and 
the church have already been mentioned above ; 
but sinpo Ivan IV/s time, and especially since 
the ‘troubled times* of 1601-12, a new power 
had come into existence — viz. the Sobor, or states- 
general. The Sobers consisted of rei>resenta- 
tives of either ‘the whole land,* or special classes 
— merchants or military — or the inhabitants of 
Moscow only, and they exercised a decided in- 
fluence upon legislation. But even in Alexei’s 
reign steps were taken towards centralising all 
powers in the hands of various boards (prikazu) 
corresponding to modern niiiiistries, under the 
guidance of tlie tsar, and the Sobors were convoked 
less and less frequently. Peter I. totally destroyed 
the powers of the boyars and the cliurcli, and con- 
voked the stales-gcneral but once, to condemn his 
sister Sophia. lie proclaimed himself emperor, 
abolished the rank of patriarch, and introduced, 
instead of the diDiia and the Sobor^ a sen/ite, wlioso 
members he nominated himself. By transporting 
his capital to 8t Petersburg, a city of his own 
creation, he entirely freed himself from the inter- 
ference of the boyars, the church, and the people 
of Moscow, which often made its voice heard by 
means of rebellions. lie ruled with absolute 
power, supported by men of his own choice. 
All Russians became in an equal degree his own 
subjects, though class-distinctions continued to 
prevail in their mutual relations, ' and serfdom 
grew worse and worse, taking all the cliaracters of 
slavery. Of a standing army under Peter’s pre- 
decessors only the Stryeltsy (military settlements 
in the suburbs of the cities) and the Cossacks 
deserved tlie name. The former were abolLslied 
after their revolts in favour of Sonhia, and the 
privileges of tlie latter were curtailed. A stand- 
ing army, complete<l by recruiting, was intro- 
duced. The whole administration was reorganised 
upon German models, or on strongly hierarchical 
and centralised principles. A secret state police, 
endowed with extensive powers of imprisonment, 
torture, and exile, was introduced, anu among its 
victims was Peter’s only son, Alexei, convicted of 
h«aving plotted with the old party against his 
father, lie died under torture. The old taxes by 
household were superseded by capitation taxes, and 
formidably increased. Written procedure wa.s in- 
troduced 111 the justice courts, stamp-duties were 
imposed. Faith was made a state affair, and at- 
tendance at church on Sundays and communion 
once a year was rendered obligatory. 

Agriculture and industry were at a low ebb in 
the tsardom of Moscow. Civilisation and learning, 
which had been introduced during the federative 
period, had never recovered the shock they had 
received from the Mongol invasion. The educa- 
tion even of the higher classes was confined to 
reading and writing, and the first school for 
classics and theology only made its appearance 
during Feodor’s reign. Fine arts were limited to 
architecture and painting (of sacred subjects) after 


the Byzantine schdol. The first newspaper ap- 
peared (in Moscow), and the first theatre was 
established, during the reign of Alexei. The* in- 
fluence of the Mongols left deep traces on the 
domestic manners and habits of the Russians, 
among which was the low position of women in 
domestic life ; those of higher rank were completely 
excluded from social intercourse with the other sex, 
and were condemned to pass a dull and dreary 
existence in their ‘terems.’ Peter I. did his best 
to improve the state of affairs in all these direc- 
tions. He organised tl^ army, created mining and 
manufactures, chiefly for state purposes, imported 
improved races of cattle, traced and caused to be 
dug the canals which now are so important for 
Russia, created schools, chiefly technical, and intro- 
duced more social intercourse between the differ- 
ent classes of society, in which women were 
allotted a share, it must, however, be noted, 
tlmt in the caitying out of his well-meant 
schemes he forgot the people for the state, aifd 
imposed upon the former the most terrible burdens. 
Thousands and thousands of his subjects perished 
ill erecting St Petersburg and its fortress and in 
digging canals, not to say a word of the wars tJicy 
had to maintain, and the revolts crushed with 
Asiatic cruelty. 

In accordance with the terms of his will, his 
second wife, Catharine I. (1725-27), succeeded 
him ; but the old or anti-reform party of the 
nobility supported the claims of the only son of 
the unfortunate Alexei, Peter II. (1727-30), who 
soon after obtained the imperial tlirone. The 
reigns of both of these sovereigns were occupied 
witli court quarrels and intrigues, Menschikoff 
(q.v.) during the former, and Dolgorouki during 
the latter, being the real rulers. On the death of 
Peter IT. the privy-council, setting aside the other 
descendants or Peter I., conferred the crown on 
Anna, Duchess of Courland, tlie daughter of Ivan. 
Her reign (1730-40) was marked by the predomin- 
ance of the German party at court, who, unchecked 
by the weak sovereign, treated Russia as a great 
emporium of plunder (see BlltOJ4). Under their 
influence Russia restored to Persia her lost Caspian 
provinces, and was led into a most ruinous war 
with Turkey. Anna’s successor was Ivan (1740- 
41 ), the son of her niece, the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick, Anna Carlovna; but he was speedily de- 
throned by Elizabeth (1741-62), the daughter of 
Peter I., who deprived the German party of the 
influence it had so shamefully abused, restored the 
senate to the power with which it had been 
entrusted by Peter the Great, established a regular 
system of recruiting, abolished tolls, and increased 
tlie duties on imports. Russia gained by the treaty 
of Abo (1743) a portion of Finland, and took part 
ill the Seven Years* War (q.v.). 

Elizabeth’s nephew ami* successor, Peter III. 
(q.v.; 1762), was a devoted admirer of Frederick 
'the Great of Prussia, His first act on his accession 
to the throne was to order the Russian army which 
supported the Austrians against Prussia to join 
Frederick against the Austrians. Prussia, reduced 
to the last extremity, was thus saved from dis- 
memberment. At home he abolished the pre- 
scriptions of Peter I. which imposed upon each 
noble the duty of entering the state’s service ; he 
abolished tlie secret state police, gave full liberty to 
the raskolniks, proclaimed an amnesty to the serfs 
who had revolted against their owners, and pro- 
posed to seize the estates of the convents — a measure 
which Peter 1. did not dare to take, and which was 
partialW accomplished subsequently under Cath- 
arine II. But he was disliked at the court, and his 
wife, Catharine 11, ( 1763-96), easily dethroned 
He was arrested and murdered by Catharine’s 
associates. ' > 
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Under Catharine IL (q.v.) succeefiful ware were 
carried on against Turkey, Persia, Sweden, and 
Polftnd, whidi largely extended the limits of the 
empire. The acquisition of the Crimea, which gave 
Kuasia a firm footing on the Black Sea, and the 
first i>artilion of Poland, were two most important 
steps towards the consolidation of the empire. In 
home affairs the work of further centralisation 
was prosecuted. But, notwithstanding Catharine’s 
friendship with ilie ‘ Encyclopaedists’ of France and 
the excellent ideas expressed lM)th in her corre- 
spondence and in various * Instructions ’ ( nakazy ), her 
reign was exceediimly oppressive for the ]>easants. 
The rights of tlio landlords over their serfs were 
extended ; no less than 800, (MIO free peasants 
were distributed as serfs among CatJiarine’s 
favourites ; serfdom, abolished in la t tie Russia hy 
Bogdan Ilmelnitsky, was rein trod iie.ed there a>s well 
as among the Don Cossacks; and once again the 
whole state was shaken by the impostor Pugatehev, 
who, supported hy the rasknluih Dial (^>ssa<*ks, 
pitilessly hanged the landlords and oHieials in 
Russia, raxaging the coniitry under tlie assumed 
name of Peter Iff. 

( 'atliarinc’s son and successor, Paul 1. ( 1 700 1 SOI ), 
at lirst, through aj)prclionsi<m of the rovolurioii in 
France, ioined the Austrians and British ngainsr 
France, l)ut soon after eai)iicionsly witlnlrow, nml 
M'as about to commence war willi Brilaiu u Ijcn his 


assassination took jilace. He gave frc(*dom of wor- i 
ship to the ‘ Old liitualishs/ but recklessly turned 
free crown peasants into serfs for bi^ fax ourdes. 
He establisl)e<l a si'vere eemsorship of tln^ press, 
prohibited the intnHluction of foreign puhlications, 
reorganised the secret police, and iillog(‘ther treated 
his subjects in the most eontemptuous way. A 
palace conspiracy put an end to his reign and lif<\ 
His eldest son, Alexander T. (JSOl 25), was at the 
outset desirous of pci'ice, but was soon dmwn into 
the vortex of the great struggle witJt Ibane<*, in 
which ho jdayed a jiromiuent }>art. The clnivacter 
of his rule is skeUdied under his name, ami 
an oiitlino of the warlike operations — the great 
French invasion of 1812, the burning of ^Moscow, 
ami the <lisaslrous red real— is given in the artich* 
NapolkoN. The Holy Alliance (<i.v. ) ami the 
example of conservative policy set hy Austria 
exerci.se<l a jiernieious inlluence on tJie later 
part of his reign ; ami tlie higher classes, who 
had looked for the introduction of at least a 
portion of the liberal institutions lliey hail .seen 
and admired in western Europe, hecaruo so dis- 
satisfied that, when his youngest hrotlicr, Mi(!holas 
I. (1825-55), from whom they had notliing to hope, 
succeeded, . they broke out into open rebellion, 
which was speedily crushed. A full stop was now 
put to the intellectual development of Russia, 
Wars were declared witli Persia and Turkey ; and 
a long iind deadly struggle commenced with the 
Caucasian mountaineers. The cession of Erivan 
and Nahifcchevan by Persia, of the plain of the 
Kubafi, of the protectorate of the Danuliian princi- 
palities, and or the free right of navigation of the 
Black Sea. the Dardanelles, and the Danube by 
Turk^ only induced him to further prosecute his ^ 
aim of conquering for Russia a free issue from the 
Black Sea in the Dardanollos. In 1830 he converted 
Poland (q.v.) into a Russian province; in 1849 he 
aided Austria in quelling the insurrection of the 
Magyars ; and in 1863 heoegan’a war witli Turkey 
which became the Crimean War (q.v.), and in 
which, though the allies, Britain, France, anil 
Sardinia, did not obtain any decided success, Russia 
suffered immense loss. < 

The accession of Nicholas’s son, Alexander II. i 
• ( 1855-81 ) — one of whose first acts was the conclu- ^ 
aton of the peace of Paris ( 1856 ), by which Russia i 
lost the right of navigation on tne Danube, a I 1 


strip of territoiy to %he north of that river, and. 
the right of keeping a navy in the Black Sea — was 
the signal for a general revlviai of intellectual life in 
Russia. Public opinion broke the bonds of censor- 
ship and constrained " the well-meaning but weak 
emperor to cany through the loiig-oxjpected aboli- 
tion of serfdom. It was abolished in 1861 after 
many hesitations. Cornoral j^mnishment was 
abolished and the judicial organisation was com’ 
plctely revised (18()4). Unhappily the insunectiou 
of Poland (1863-04) put an end to the reform 
2 )erio<b The old serf ownci-s’ party took again 
.upper hand, and the last great reform, by 
wiiicli self government {^.aautvo) was granted 
tlie provinces (1866), did not receive the import- 
ance which it fcHJTierly was yiroposcd to give to 
it, as a preparatory step to con.stuntional govern.- 
mciit. Obligatory mililary service fx>r all Russians 
was introdtu’rrl in 1S74. 

q’hc inj>unvcti<)n in Poland was su)>preKsed with 
extreme sesciily; a.ml in 1S6S tlio last relics of 
Pfilish imlc]»end(mce disappeared in the thorougii 
incmporaLinii of the kingdom with ihc Rusnian 
empire. 'JMie sul.jugation of lie- (/aucasuH wirs 
completed XU |cS,>9. RnsKiaii supremacy was 
eslabli'ljcd o\('r all flic states of Turkestan. 
In J87G the Uilndnistiation t»f Hio Baltic Pro- 
vinces was merged in thiiL of the central 
govcrnmeni ; bur the antfujomy of Fijdand Wits 
res}>eele*l aihl e\ ».'u cxloiidcd. In 1870, tluring tlie 
I‘'i\»nei>-(bu‘man war, llns.sia ^leclared that slio 
Considered lier;<t‘lf Ixniud no more to the oldigation 
of keeping uo navy in Ibo Black Se.;i, ami in a 
coufereiico at London in 1871 her claiiiis were 
re<‘ognised. I'lie misgovernnumt of licr ('hristian 
siibjecls by Tuikcy, aixl her cruel snj*])ression of 
incipient rebellion in JS76, bsl lo a conference of 
the* r!uro[)ean lV)W»us at- Donstanlimqde. Turkey 
ri'jecled the proposals ma«le by flio conference with 
a view to ilie lie t ter administration of the subject 
]o ovinccs ; and Russia, to enforce these concessions 
on Turkey, decda'red wjtr in April 1877. At first 
the Rns->ian jnogvess was ra])id ; but tlio energy 
disjdayed by the Turks during tlie summer, and 
the ro.solutc defence of Plevna by Osman Pasha 
from July till December, checked tlie progre.ss of 
tlic Rus.^iau army. During the winter, lunvever, 
sbo crossed the Balkans, and her vanguard reaching 
the fSt.‘a of ^larmora, stood in view of Constant- 
inople. Tlie armi.stice signed in January 1878 was 
follovvcd ill Marcli by the treaty of San Stefano ; 
and after diplomatic difiiculties tluit seemed for a 
time not unlikely to issue in war between Russia 
and England, a f'ongress of the Oreat Pouters met : 
at Beilin in Juno 1S78, sanctioned the rc-arriinge- i 
nient of the Ottoman emjnre explained under tlie | 
article Tukkky, and the cession to Russia of the i 
part of Bessarabia given to Molilavia in 1856, 
also of the port of Bat on in, of Kars, and of Ardahan. 
The grow'th of revolutionary discontent (see 
Nihilism), leading to severe repressive measure.^, 
has been markcil by several murders of high 
officials; and on March 13, 1881, Alexander IT. 
was killed by the revolutionists. Panslavism (q.v.) 

^ Jias iiilluenced Russian thought and policy to some 
extent. 

Tlie reign of Alexander III. (1881-94) was in the 
main characterised, in contrast to the liberal refomis 
of the last reign, hy reactionary steps ; tlioiigh 
strenuous eflbrts were made to put an end to 
the colossal plundering of state money and appro- 
priation of state lands common in the last liaH of 
the reign of Alexander II. TJie self-government 
of the zemstvo has been limited and put under tJie 
authority of the nobility : the justices of peace 
were abolished, and an attempt at reintroducing 
manorial rights has been made. The redemption 
taxes imposed upon tiie liberated serfs were slightly 
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reduced. Oppressive measures led to, wholesale 
an<] compulsory emigration of Jews, and the 
autonomy of Finland was curtailed. Under 
Nicholas II., who succeeded in 1894, the adminis- 
tration has been somewhat more liberal. The 
f French alliance has been clierisiied, the Concert 
of Europe adhered to not without hesitation, and 
'effective intervention brought to bear on China ; 
and in 1898 ManchuritC (q.v.) became mainly aj 
Russian province, intersected by a branch of the 
great Siberian railway, and Talienwan and Port 
Arthur Russian |iorts. The question of Corea 
caused sharp collision of interests between Russia 
and Japan, and led to the war of 1904. 

See works on Russia, the land and people, by Sir 1>. 
M. Wallace (1877; new ed. 1888), Suthenand Edwards 
(1879), Oeddie (1881), Morfill (1882), A. J. C. Hare 
(1888), Stepniak, (Nihilist, 1885-88), Tikhomirov ( 1887 ), 
and Leroy-Reaulicu (trans. 189.3-4). For history, see the 
articles on the principal Russian sovereigns, notably those 
on Peter I., Catharine 1. and II., Paul, Alexander I. and 
II., and Nicliolas ; also the articles on Bagration, Barclay 
de Tolly, Gortschakoff, Kutusoff, Orloff, Potemkin, 
Suvarof, &o. ; on Charles XIL of Sweden ; and those 
on Nihilism, Panslavism, and Poland. And consult 
besides the Russian historians Karamzin, Soloviev, 
Kostomarov, Bestuzhef-Riuinin, &c. ; Rambaud, History 
of Russia (1878; Eng. trans. 1879; 2d ed. 18^); the 
snorter history by Morfill (1890) ; Sutherland Edwards, 
The Romanoffs (1890); and Hqworth’s History of the 
Jffonf/oZs (187«-«8). 

Language a^id Literature, — The Russian lan- 
guage belongs to the eastern branch of the Sla- 
vonic family. It is extremely copious, and 
resembles ancient Greek in being both synthetical 
and analytical ; thus it has seven cases, and yet 
in no language are the prepositions used with more 
delicate precision. It has lost the imperfect^ and 
aorist, wnich are to be found in old Slavonic^ but 
has preserved the great Slavonic feature of the 
aspects of the verbs. Although Russia wrtft under 
Mongolian rule for upwards of two centuries, yet 
the Tartar words are few, and are employed only 
for articles of dress and some otlier things of every- 
day use. A few Latin and French words have 
been incorporated, but the tendency at the present 
time is to eject forcignisms as much as possible. 
The language has great capabilities for forming 
compounds and derivatives. There are many 
dialects, but the predominant literary language 
is that of Moscow. The first Russian grammar 
was published at Oxford in 1696 by Henry Ludolf ; 
in Russian may be mentioned those of Vostokov 
(10th ed. 1859) and Buslaev, Historical Grammar 
of the Russian Language For understand- 

ing the principles of Russian philology we must 
betake oui-selves to the great work of Miklosich, 
Vergleichende Grammatih der Slavischen Sprachen 
(4vols. 1879). The best dictionanes are those of 
the Russian Academy ( Russe-Fran<jais, Makarov, 
1874 ; new ed. 1892 ; Russian-Englisb, Alexandrov, 
1879). In English there are Russian grammars by 
Morfill (1889) and Riola (new. ed. 18^). 

The earliest Russian literature consists of the 
hiliniy or legendaiy poems, which were orally com- 
municated till they were committed to writing in 
modern times, 'fliese are divided into cycles — 
e.g. those of Vladimir, the prince of Kieff, of Nov- 
gorod, and of Moscow. There are large collections 
of them, and. also of the slcazhi^ or popular tales. 
The earliest manuscript which has been preserved 
of anything which can be said to be distinctly 
Russian is the codex of the Ostromir Gospels, 
written at Novgorod in the years 1056-57 by the 
deacon Gregory, for Ostromir the posadnik of Nov- 
gorod. After this we get sbomtki^ or collections 
of miscellaneous works, such as those compiled for 
the Grand-duke Sviatoslav, and some sermons by 
Luke, bishop of Novgorod, and others. With the 




so-called chronicle of Nestor .l^egins the series of 
Russian annalists. Nestor is supposed to Imve 
died about 1114. We have also ohroniclel ' of 
separate parts of Russia, such as Novgorod, Kieff, 
P^ov, and Volhynia. There is also the 
or book of instruction, of Vladimir Monomakh, and 
the prose-poem called ‘ The Story of the Expedition 
of Igor* (Slovo o Polku Igorev6). The original 
I manuscript of this production was burned in the fire 
at Moscow in 1812. Important are the *Russian 
legal codes, the Russkava Pravda of Yaroslav in 
the 12tli century, and the sudehniks of Ivan HI. 
and IV. In 1504 the first Russian book was 
printed at Moscow. To the reign of Ivan IV. ( the 
Terrible ) belong the ‘ Book of Household Manage- 
ment,* assigneu to the priest Sylvester. We also 
have the Stoglav, or book of church regulations, 
issued by Ivan in 1551. At the beginning of the 
17tli century we have the clironide of Sergius | 
Kubasov, and towards the close of the same cen- 
tury the interesting work of Kotishikhin on Russifl, 
which was discovered in manuscript in 1840. To 
the same period belong the writings of Ivan 
Krizhanich, who is generally reputed to be the 
father of Panslavism, and the poems and plays of ' 
Simeon Polotski (1628-80), w^ho was the tutor to 
the children of the Emperor Alexei. In the reign 
of the latter monarch the Russians got back Kieff, 
which had long been in the hands of the Poles, and 
thus the culture of ilio West became accessible to 
them. With Polotski may be said to terminate 
the first period of Russian literature with its 
Byzantine influence. 

The second period was to be commenced by 
the reforming measures of Peter the Great; and 
Russia now l>egan to look to the West for lier 
models. He established schools, and founded 
the celebrated Academy of St Petei’sburg. The 
first Russian poet* of the new era vJ'as Antiokh 
Kantemir (1708-44), who wrote some good satires 
in the style of Pope and Boileau. But the WTiter 
that exercised the greatest influence on Russian 
literature was Michael Lomonosov, who established 
the sujiremacy of the dialect of Great Russia. He 
was an indefatigable worker in many branches of 
learning, and earned bis chief laurels in natural 
science. Trediakovski (1683-1769) did something 
for Russian versification, but was hardly more 
than a poetaster. Basil Tatistchev (1686-1750) 
laid the foundations of historical writing, as 
opposed to the mere chronicler, and Sumarokov 
(1718-77) those of the drama. A real national 
comedy was created by Denis von Visin (1745-92) 
and Ivniazhnin also wrote plays with ability. 
Michael Kheraskov (1733-1801) composed two 
large epics, the Rossiada in twelve books, and 
Vladimir in eighteen, but they have now almost 
sunk into oblivion. The Dushenka of Bogdanovich 
(1743-1803) was at one time very popular. With 
Khemnitser begins the series of Russian fabulists. 
Gabriel Derzhavin (q«v. ; 1743-1816) was the great 
poet of the age of Catharine. He celebrated her 
glories in many spirited odes. Prose literature 
was more slow in developing itself.* An elegant 
style can hardly be said to have existed before the 
time of Nicholas Karamzin (q.v. ; 1766-1826), 
renowned for his history of Russia. On the 
acce&sion of Alexander L literature advanced 
rapidly. The founder of the romantic school of 
poetry was Basil Zhukovski, who, although he 
wrote but few original pieces, was beneficial to his 
countrymen by his translations from Englbh and 
German. Other poets of the period were Dmitriev 
and Batiushkov. The most brilliant author, hpw- 
ever, of the new school was Alexander Pushkin 
(q.v.), the greatest poet whom Russia has yet 
produced, who has left some charniing narratives 
in verse, and other works. The fames of '^T van 


Krilof ( 1768-1844 ) hwe always enjoyed considerable 
reputation among tne Russians. A clever writer^f 
comedy was Gribovedov, killed at Teheran in }gl29. 
Since the death oi jPushkin the Russians have had 
Michael Lermontotf (q.v. ; 1814-41), author of the 
Demon and some graceful lyrics, and Nicholas 
Nekrasov, who died in 1877. There are many 
minor poets; thus Koltsov (1809-42) wrote some 
of the iiiost national lyrics which have a]>peared 
in Russia. Among novelists, tlie Russians have 
pi-odiiceld Zagoskin and Jiazheolinikov, who imi' 
tated Scott; but the foundation of the realistic 
t»chool among them was begun l»y Nicholas Gogol 
(q.v.), one of the most powerful writers of his 
country. Dostoieffsky (q.v.) and Pisemski, who 
died in 1881, were also celebrated as novelists ; 


many now well-known woiks, M’as two moiitlis 
older than Tnrgenief, but long survived lain. 
If^oroleiiko and * Maxim Gorki '( J*es/kov) have 
recently attained notoriety as realists. A cele- 
brated political writer was Alexan<ler Herzen (q.v.), 
who died Paris in 1870. Great attention has 
" been paid in Russia to the collection of the national 
songs tale.s, folklore, and jnoverbs ; and i 

among them the works of Sakliarov, Kihnikov, and 
Afainisiev are especially to he mentioned. in 
history the Russians have produced some ♦uuinent 
names : Karamzin was followed by Gstrijdov ami 
Pogodin ; and later we have tlie great work on 
Russian history in upwards of ‘28 volumes by 
‘ Sergius Solovicff, whicdi h<j di<l not live to com- 
plete, and the still unfinished iirodiuition of Pro- 
fessor Bestuzhef-Riuinin. The Jlussians liave pro- 
duced few *writers x)ri philosophy. In philology we 
have the names of Vostokov, Srczucvski, and 
Buslaev. 

See Reinhold, Gcschichtc der Hussischni L Herat ur 
(1886); P. Polevoi, Isioria Himkoi LiUratari c’ 
ochevkakh i hiotjraphiakh {‘Bistory of Russian Litera- 
ture in Sketches and Biographies,* 1872) ; Tulvi, Vh w of 
'Literature of the Slavonic Nations (1850); ('onmere, 
Hisioire de la Liit^rature Contemporaiiic cn linssie 
(Paris, 1875); and Morfill, Russia (18fK)). 

Russia Leather/ See Leathkr, p, 551. 
Russiiiaks. See Rutiienians. 

RllSt« Neither malleable iron, nor steel, nor 
cast-iron can bo exposed to a moist atmosphere 
for more than a brief time witliont lajcoming 
rusted. But malleable or wrought iron, being 
nearly pure iron, rusts rather more readily than 
either of the others, Avhich essentially contain a 
certain proportion of carbon (see Iron and Steel). 
In a pai>er read before the Iron and Steel Institute 
in 18o8 Professor Crum Brown explains tlie clietni- 
cal ^oceskes involved in the rusting of iron. He 
says that, when a drop of rain falls on a clean 
bright surface of iron, for a short time the drop 
remains clear, showing the bright surface of the 
iron through it. But soon a greenish precipitate 
forms in the drop, and this rapidly becomes reddish 
brown. The thrown precipitate (peroxide of iron 
or rust) does not adliere to tlie iron, but is sus- 
pended in the water, and becomes a loosely ad- 
herent coating only when the water has evapor- 
ated. He further states that iron remains quite 
free from rust in an atmosphere containing oxygen, 
carbonic acid, and water vapour (all present in a 
normal atmosphere except water vapour, which is 
rarely absent) as long as the water vapour does 
not condense as liquia water on the surface of the 
iron. Owing to the liygroscopic character of rust, 
when it once forlQs on iron the rustini; process will 
continue in an atmosphere not saturated with water 
^lyiour. In other words, the iron in this case will 
continue ruining in an atmosphere in which a piec^ 


qf cleaiiltroiii will., not:' 
will oondentfe on rust 
Son. The fact, that 
conditions the rusting^ 
continues, has been long knowxi. . It follows 
it is much easier to prevent the first ftvmAtiw of 
rust than to stop the piocess. ^ . A?. . . ' . 

It is customary to ocat with oil paint all Jundsqf,.. 
iionwork which are to be exposed to the weatlieff - 
and this is usually a sufficient protection, .. But ^ 
l>ainl ia liable to scale ofT, so tliat it is uecoasaiy to . 
recoat t)io iron at longer or shorter intervals«r A - 
light iron fence, for example, would not long escape 
destruction by rusting if it were not frequently 
painted. It is, however, usual to * galvanise ’ wiise- . 
work and thin .sheets of iron, as tiic zinc coating 
retards oxidation. A coating of tin aJvSo protects A 
the surface of iron from nisting, but it would 
appear that for this purpose it cannot l>e so much 
relied upon as zinc. Japanning (q.v.) is another 
way of preserving iron. The iron and st^eel plates 
forming the sidew of ships receive four or five ci>at$ 
of a paint oornpi.)sed t)f red lead and boiled linseed- 
oil to ])votect them from the corrt>i#ive ocjtionof sea- 
Avater, and lh(i sides of these ships arc generally 
repainted after a long voyage. Some of our lightr * 
houses Jiave water tanks constructed of iron wliich 
is not only galvanised, l>ut is also painted Avith 
three coats of tliis rod lead paint altove the zinc 
coating. 'Dio pktont paints depend for their 
edicieiicy on the red load ainl boiled oil in them, 
nniiko the )>oroxule, the magnetic oxide of iron 
forms an adben^nt coating to the metal, and only 
Avlnui it is dotachetl van water gain access to the 
iron bouoalh it. In 1878 a jiatent (No. 1280) was 
taken out by G. A. Bower for a process of 
producing a thin lilm of magnetic oxide on iron 
articles to protect -them from rusting, but the 
colour of this oxhle, Avbicli someAvhab resembles 
that of the metal itself, is not attmetive. In the 
comparatively dry atmosjibere of occujded roonm 
the iirigbt surface of iron or steel objects Avill often 
keep niciny years wilbout nuK/ing. Where such 
objects are Vare should be taken to keep aAvay 
from them all volatile corrosive acids, such *as 
nitric, hydrooliloric, or acetic acid, or bleaching 
povAMler ( chloride of lime). Polished surfaces of 
iron are often coated with tallow mixed with a 
little Avliite lead for their temporary protection 
Avhile they are being coiiA’cyed from pfidee U) place,’ 

, but this "sometimes fails to keep aAvay rust. A 
more recent ami better plan is to coat the bright 
iron Avith some varnish soluble in naphtha <)r 
paralfiu -oil— Brunswick black, for example. A mix- 
ture of common rosin with a little pure olive-oil and 
spirits of turpentine lias also been found to be a 
good preservative, in such coses. Iron immersed in 
an alkaline solution docs not rust unle.s8 it is very 
dilute. Very delicate steel instruments are often 
protected from the action of nfoistr air by placing 
them in drawers or cases along witli chloride of 
calcium or lime hydrate, but as these substances 
absorb moisture and sAvell they require to be occa- 
sionally looked at. When bright iron or steel 
^ objects are already partially rusted, the rust, if 
not very deep into tlie nietal, may be rubbed off 
Avitli paraffin-oil, which contains no oxygen. 
Should tliis fail, a rub Avitli fine emery will be 
necessary. Iron rust stains on linen or cotton are 
usually removed either with oxalic acid or binoxa- 
late of potash ( salt of sorrel ). The fabric should 
be well washed after treatment with any of these 
substances. 

Rusllf the common* name of Trickobasis rtihigo 
vera^ a parasitic fungus of the natural order 
Puccinieei, which preys upon the leaves, glumes, 
and stalks of cereals and other grasses. It haiaf , 
been supposed to be a mere condition or stage <rf 



in the ^ood old Godfearing times^ set forth with si 
eimpli^ty and directness the charm of which ^ no 
one can fail to feel, does not need any special 
vindication of its claim to rank with the nanrativea 
H, pi Genesis, Judges, or Kings. 

See the Old Testament intHoduotions, eq^dally thoee 
of Eeuss, De Wette*Schrader, Bleek- Weuhausen, 
Dritrer ; also the commentaries on Judges ai^ Bata oy 
Bexiheaa and by Keil, that in the Speakev^s 
and dtheas. - ^ 

. KtttlieillailSf a branch of the Little Xlnssian 
division of the Slav race, dwell on both sides of 
tlie Carpathians, in Galicia and north-eastern 
Hungary, about 2,800,000 in the former and some 
860, OW m the latter region. They are of medium 
stature, but somewhat ^im in build. Nevertheless 
they make hardy farmers, herdsmen^ wood-cutters, 
anu charcoal-burners — their favourite occupations. 
For various reasons—- great subdivision of the soil, 
years of subjection to the Polish nobles, the ex- 
tdttion of the Jew^, addiction to drink, and the 
. lack of industries, though the^ house industiics 
flo^urish — *they are sunk in great povert;^. The 
clergy of th# Greek United Church, to which they 
*aro greatly devoted, are their^ intellectual and 
poHtical leaders. The people cling to traditional 
usages and customs, ana have a leaning to fatalism 
and melancholy. Since 1848 the native “language 
lias begun to take vigorous root again, and^ to 
blossom out into a literature. Bee the article 
Slavs ; Szuski, Die Pi^len t4tid Evihencn in 
Galicicn ( 1882) ; and Kupczanko, Die iSchicksale dev 
Rxithenen ( 1887 ). 

Rutlieiltlllll (sym, llu ; atoin. \vt. 103*5 ; sp. gr. 
12*8) is a metal discovered in 1843 by Claus in the 
ore of platinum. * It forms no fewer tlian four 
different oxides. Of these the tetroxide, RuO^, 
is remarkable for its volatility, boiling at a little 
^ove 100"' 0. For details regarding the metal, 
which is of no practical importance, the reader 
may consult Deville and Uebray^s Memoir on 


may consult Deville and 
Platinum ctnd its Ores, 


Episeopal eeraikioniea^' he 

the Hmh Goniiiusalon C^btoi ivWM 

27, 16%, depiived of miimfolrU 

banished to Ahi»tteen. ' Here he* iramaiMd ifoi 

September 16M to February T63£^ 

disputing with EpiscopatianBy md 

Mumb Sabbfttlis.’ He was reetored 

but 'was appointed by the Asi^mbly pxtill^pr; i 

Divinity at St Audiwa in 1689, became colfoague 1 

llol>ert Blair in the church of St AndFewSy'andsufte 

wards priucina] of the New College Hm 

Jie was as industrious as ever, pLM fikiidngibeduth 


Rntlierfordf Samuel, Scottish preacher and 
divine, was born at the hamlet of Nisbet, near 
Jedburgh, about 1600, He attended school at Jed- 
burgh, and entered Edinburgh College, in 1617, 
"obtained a town bumary in 1618, and took hia 
M.A. degree in 1621. I’ wo yeara afterwards his 
extraordinary talent led to his appointment as 
regent or professor of Humanity, mit an ante- 
nuptial irregulaiity with his wife caused his resig- 
nation in 1626, when ho turned his attention to 
theological study. Tlirough the influence of Gordon 
of Kenmui*e, afterwards Viscount Kenmure, he 
settled as minister of Anwoth in 1627. Here it 
was his habit to rise at three a.m. for study and 
prayer, and of his ministry it has been said that 
he w'as always praying, always preaching, always 
visiting the sick, always catechising, and always 
writing and studying. Though he had a kind 
of skreigh in his voice, Wodrow says he was • one 
of the jnost moving and affectionate preachers in 
hit time, or perhaps in any age of the church.’ 
Here he began that correspondence with his 
godly friends, chiefly in Galloway and Ayrshire, 
whiw made him beloved, useful, and famous, and 
whjclf earned the t^tle when published of being 
*tli6 most seraphic book in our literature.’ * Hold 
thd Bible,’ said Baxter, *&uch a book the world 
liever saw the like;’ while Mr Spurgeon has pro- 
nonneed it Hhe nearest thing to n^spiration which 
can be found in all'^thp w'ntings of meie man.’ 
In 1686 his Bxermtatio^ de Gratia came out at 
^ ^Amsterdam, a book directed gainst the Arminians : 
%««econd edition appeared in the same year, and 
Be was invited to nil a Divinity clMir in Holland* 
B^uae . 9 I (his work and non-complianoe 


of iKith nreacber and professor. In was S0i 

to the Westminster Assembly as a icomhiisaioii^ 
from the Church of Scotland, anXi there is a lira 
of a Shorter Catechimn in his iiaudwriting in Edit 
burgh University Library.'*' l>uTid|f his four year 
attendance he seems to have lieen prominent cnong 
to l>e Mngled out for meutiou by Milton. It 
Due Right of Pr0hyterics (1644), Lem Rex (1644 
Trial and Triumph of Faith (1645),^ CM 
Dying tmd Draining Smners to Himself (164* 
belong to tliis period. Rutlierford’s Lea? Rex wj 
conceived in too bohl a spirit of freedom for tl 

S mmeiit of (’harles II.; it was burned by tl 
man in Kdinburgh and by^ Sharpe at 5 
■ewrt in 1661. Its author was deposed froi 
all iiis oflices, and siimumjied to answer a ehari 
of^ high -treason at next parliament, llutlierfoi 
received the citation on nis death-lied, and sei 
answer, * T behove to obey my first summons/ an 
went to a higher tribuffol on 29th March 1661 (ii< 
2CH!i Marcli, as his tombstone states ) ; be was burw 
at St A ndrews. There is a monument to his niemoi 
at Anwoth. , No portrait of KutherCorcLexfots, bi 
he has been descrilied as a ‘ little fair man ' wil 
‘ two quick eyes -wlien he walked he held his fa< 
upward. He was extremely charitable in privat 
and was much looked up to and consulted in mattei 
of persdnal religion. Livingston, who knew hii 
well, said ‘ he had most sliarp jdercing wit an 
fruitful invention and solid judgment.' He wi 
twice married, and of seven children by his secon 
wife, one daughter alone survived him. No divii 
in the first half of the J7th century has le 
a 'greater reputation for sai»ctity. He was twi< 
offered a professor’s cliaiv in Holland. Freedoi 
and bread til theologically, along >vith hardness an 
narrowmess ecclesiastically, meet in Ifotherford 
published works. 

Hutherford’a religions genius is seen at its highest i 
his Letters^ which, to the number of 284, were colleote 
and^iublisbed under the title of Joshua Pedivivus by h 
secretary M‘Ward (Rotterdam, 1604). A third editic 
in 1676 had 68 additional letters. Over twenty-fo 
different editions have since appealed, the best beir 
that by Andrew A. Bonar, D.D., with biographical Iketc 
of his life and notes regarding bis correspondents (Edh 
1891). Sixteen works, controversial or tiieologioal, wei 
issued in his lifetime ; his Lex Rex^ deahhg with the pn 
rogative of king and people, is as keenly logical and coi 
troversial as his letters are unworldly and full of swee 
ness, fancy, and spiritual life. Among hia posthumot 
works arc Twelve Communion Sermons (1876), and Quart 
e^SermonSy edited by Bonar (1885). 

See Taylor Innes in the Evangelical Succession Le< 
tares; M*Adam Muir in the St Giles’ Lectures; L 
Whyte’s Lectures (1894); Livftigston’s Characteristics 
and Lives by Murray (18^) and Thomson (1884). Fo 
the scandal of his youth, seethe Edinbuxg^ Town Counc: 
Records of date 3a February 1626t 

Rntberclen (popularly 
' fianarkshire. on the Clyde, 3 miles SE. of Glas/row 
with whose eastern extremity it is connected by < 
bridge, built in 3(190-01 at a. cost of £29,000. I 
consists of one long wide street, with severs 
narrow streets brancEing off at right angles ; am 
I its principal building is a handsome town-hal 
[.(1862 )• Hi ancient times Ruthefglen was a plM 


82 RUTHIN . 
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of mucli importance, carrying on a large traffic on 
the .river, and embracing great part of Glasgow 
within its municipal boundaries. It was the seat 
*of a royal castle, Avhich was captured by Edward 
' Bruce about 1313, burned by Moray in 1568, and 
finally demolished in the 18th century. At Ruth- 
erglen, on 29bh May 1679, the Covenantei*s pub- 
lished a ‘ Declaration *and Testimony of the true 
Presbyterian Party in Scotland* — the prelude to 
Druinclog and Both well Bridge. The trade is now 
mainly dependent upon that of Glasgow, and its 
inhabitants are employed in the mills, print, chem- 
ical, and dye-works, and collieries of the burgh 
and vicinity. A royal burgh since 1126, it unites 
with Kilmarnock, &c. to return one member to 
parliament. Pop. ( 1831 ) 4741 ; ( 1861 ) 8062 ; { 1901 ) 
17,220. See Uiws History of Itntkerglen ( 1793). 

Rutllillt a town of Denbighshire, North JV'ales, 
on the Clwyd, 8 miles SSE. of Denbigh by rail. 
The 13th-cen(lury castle which gave it name (Gym. 
rhyd-dinj ‘red fortress’) surrendered in 1646 to 
the Roundheads, and was afterwards* dismantled, 
part of its site being now occupied by a castellated 
mansion. A grammar-school, founded by Dean 
Goodman of Westminster in 1594, was reconstituted 
in 1881 ; and there are also an interesting collegiate 
church, a county hall, a corn exchange, &c. Char- 
tered by Henry VII. in 1507, Ruthin unites with 
Denbigh, &c. to return one member. Pop. ( 1851 ) 
3373 ; ( 1901 ) 2643. See Newcoiiie’s Castle and 
Town of Ruthin (2d ed. 1836). 

Rutlivenf Raid of, a Scottish conspiracy con- 
trived and executed in 1582 by William, fii-st Earl 
of Gowiie, father of the chief actor in the Gowrie 
Conspiracy (q.v.), in conjunction with Lord Lynd- 
say of the Byres, the Earl of Mar, and the Master 
of Glammis. The boy-king James VI., then under 
the influence of Lennox and Arran, \vas invited to 
Cowrie’s seat, Castle Ruthven (pron. Rivven) or 
Huntingtower, 3 miles WNW. of Perth, to hunt; 
but the next moniing (23d August) he found him- 
self a prisoner in the midst or a thousand armed 
meif. He tried to get out, but tlie Master of 
^Glammis detained him, and^said when he wept, 
‘Better bairns greet than bearded men.’ Arran 
was thrown into prison, and Lennox retired to 
France, where he (tie<l broken-liCarted, The Pres- 
byterian clergy warmly espoused the cause of the 
Ruthven lords, . who received the thanks of the 
General Assembly, and full indemnity from a Con- 
vention of Estates. Nearly a year elapsed before 
the king regained liis freedoifi. His feigned acqui- 
escence in his position led the confeileratcs s4f to 
relax their vigilance that, on 20th May 1583, he 
was enabled to escape from Falkland to the castle 
of St Andrews. Gowrie and the other lords made 
tlieir submission, and were pardoned ; but soon 
afterwards a royal proclamation bran<led their 
enterprise as treason. Gowrie was commanded to 
leave Scotland ; *but in April 1584, while waiting 
fcM' a vessel at Dundee, he was drawn into a con- 
spiracy to surprise Stirling Castle, for which he 
was tried and executed. 

Ruthwell^ a Dumfriesshire coast parish, 9 
miles ESE. of Dumfries. Its famous sandstone 
cross, 175 feet high, bears carvings in front and 
behind of the Crucifixion, Annunciation, &c., with 
corresponding Latin ^inscriptions in the Roman 
character, and on the sides of scroll-work, with 
runic vemes from ‘ The Dream of the Holy Roodi* 
(see CiEDMON). Dating possibly from about 680 
A.D., the cross was cast down and broken in 1642 
as a monument of idolatry ; but in 1802 was re- 
eracted in the manse garden by the Rev. Henry 
Duncan (q.v.), and in 1887 removed to an apse 
adjoining the church. See Dr J. Anderson’s Scot- 
land in Marly Christian Times (2d series, 1881). 
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Rutile (Lat. rutilus^ ‘reddish’}, a mineral^ 
which is essentially Oxide of Titanium or Titanic 
Acid, although generally containing a little per- 
oxide of iron. It crystallises in tetragonal forms, 
generally as slender four-sided or six-iHded prisms 
and needles. Now and again it occurs massive.'' 
It varies in colour from yellow to brown and red.^ 
Sometimes it presents a curious, interlaced char- 
acter, Ijipown as Sagenite.^ It not infrequently 
occurs as an endomorph in rock-crystal. As a 
rock-forming mineral it is not of much import- 
ance, but occurs generally as minute granules and 
aggregates or prismatic crystals in schistCSe rocks, 
gabbro, and other rocks. Massive rutile is used 
to give a yellow colour to porcelain. 

Rlltlam* a small Indian native state in the 
Western Malwa agency (see Central India), 
with a pop. of l()0,Si|D. The capital, Rutlam, is a 
great opium mart, and has a college ; pop. 31,900. 

Rutland^ the smallest county in England, 
bounded by Leicester, Lincoln; and Northampton 
shires. It measures 18 by 15 miles» and has an 
area of 150 sq. m. or 95,805 acres. The Guash or' 
Wash, flowing to the Welland (which traces the 
south-east boundary ), divides it into two portions 
— the northern a somewhat elevated taoleland, 
while the southern consists of a number of valleys 
running east and west, and separated by low hills. 
Limestone is plentiful ; and the soil is mostly a 
deep clay. Half* the wdiole area is permanent 
pasture, and w'oods occupjr some 3000 acres. Towns 
are Oakham and Uppingham, and there are flfty- 
one parishes. Rutland gives the title of duke to 
the family of Manners (q.v.). Its representation 
was reduced to one in 1885. Pop. (1801) 16,380; 
(^61) 21,861; (1901) 19,709. See Murray’s 

Northamptonshire and Rutland ( 1878). ‘ ^ 

Rlltlnndf capital of Rutland county, Ver- 
mont, is on Otter Greek, close to the Green Moun- 
I tains, and 67 miles^ by rail SSE. of Burlington. 
The chief industry is the quarrying and woricing 
of marble ; the ])lace has also several foundries 
and railroad sho])s, and contains the state work- 
hou.se. From 1784 to 1804 Rutland was one of tlie 
capitals of Vermont. Pop. ( 1900) 11,499 ; of town- 
ship, 1109, the city having been segregated in 1893. 

Rillli, or GrOtli, a meadow on the west side of 
the southern arm of Lake Lucerne, the traditional 
cradle of Swiss independence : Jiere the Represen- 
tatives of the three cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, took the oath (1307) to drive out 
the Austrians. It is national property, liaving 
been purchased with the pence of Swiss school - 
children, and is adorned with a monument (1860) 
to Schiller, the author of Wilhelm Tell, and with 
another ( 1884) in commemoration of the oath. 

RUVO In Apilliat a cathedral city of Southern 
Italy, 22 miles W. of Bari. Here^ on the site of 
the Roman Rubi, numerous ancient Vases and 
sepulchral treasures have be^n dug up. Pop. 
17,728. 

Rnwenzorlf a mountain in the centre* of 
Africa, just north of the Equator, between Lakes 
Albert Nyanza and Albert Edward Nyanza. It 
was seen by Baker in 1871 and passed by Stanley 
ill 1888, and reaches 19,000 feet in altitude^ Its 
summit, is covered with perpetual snow. Stanley 
identifies this peak and some neighbouring 
(Mount*Gordon Bennett, .Mackinnon * Peak ) witli^ 
the Mountains of the Moon of ancient geogi*apliei'S. 

RnysbroelCt Johannes, *Tl6mi8h mystic, bom 
at Ruysbroek near Brussels in 1293, was vicar of 
S. Qudule’s in Brussels, but in 1353 withdrew ta 
the Augustinian monastery of Groenendael near’ 
'Waterloo, andb died its prior in IdSL His 
mysticism, mainly derived-from Eckhart 
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but directed m &6 cbunnels of practical charity. 
I^ned him the title of Doctor ecstastieu$. 
Gerhard Oroc^ wu||his^ friend. Rorabroek 

wrote m- Latin ^aad in flemish ; his worlcs were 

E dished in Latin In 1552, and in German in 1701 . 
Lives by Engelhardt < Erlangen, 1888), Ch. 
mldt ( Strasburg, 1859), Otterloo (Amsterdam, 
1874)^ and Maet^Hrunck (tmns. 1894). 

^ Ituysdaelf or RuteOAEL, Jakob, the •greatest 
landscape-painter of the Dutch school, was born 
at Haarlem about 1028. In 1648 he was enrolled 
a member of the guild of 8 t Luke at Haarleiii, 
and in 1659 was granted tiie freedom of the city of 
Amsterdam: He died in the almsliouse of Haarlem 
on 14th March 1682. He loved to }>aint forest 
glades with oak< trees ; sleeping pools 1 >enea^h 
chistera of trees, with an old pictiirosquc building, 
a mill or a ruined teniple, or a glimpse of a distant 
town ; a waterfall with rugged rocks, and coast 
8 (jpnes, where sea and earth meet. The scenes 
were mainly taken from the neighbourhood of 
Haarlem, partly from the districts of Germany 
tliat bonier on Holland. His work shows that he 
liad a fine feeling for the poetic spirit of nature, 
which lie embodies with great skill. His pictures 
exist in Dresden, Berlin ( probably tlie two best col- 
lections), the Louvre, the London Matiuiial Gallery, 
Amsterdam, and the Hague. See E. Michel, 
Euyfidael ct les Paysagi^tes d" Harlem ( Baris, 1890). 

RuySBelcdCt a town in tlie Belgian province 
•of West Flanders, 14 miles SE. of Bruges, lias a 
large ^reformatory for boys ( 1849). Bop. 6793. 

Ruyter. MlciiAEn Adrianszooh (afterwards 
De Ruyter), Dutch admiral, was born at Flushing 
on 24tn March 1607 of [loor parents, wlio sent him 
to sea as a cabin-boy when only eleven. He changed 
into the navy, and by 1635 had risen to the rank of 
captain. From 1643 to 1652 he was again in the 
merchant service, and fought against the pirates 
of Barbary, When war broke out between England 
.and Holland in 1652, a fleet Avas given to Tiny ter ; 
with it he boat off an attack made upon him (26th 
August) by Sir G. Ayscuo off the Lizard, but in 
conjunction Avith De Witt wa.s conipelled to retire 
after vainly attacking Blake off the mouth of the 
Thames ( 28th Septeimier ). Tliey liad their revenge, 
however, two months later, Avhen they dcfeate<l 
Blake off Dover. In the fol lowing year Riij^ter took 
part in the running fight in tlie Englisli Channel of 
18th“20th February against Blake ; in that of Sole- 
bay or South wold (2d-3d dune) against Monk and 
Deanf and Blake ; in the indecisive battle off 
Kat^wj'k j and in that off the Texel (29th July), in 
wlifbh his superior, Tronip, was killed and the 
Dutch fleet defea 4 ied. After this Ruyter Avas made 
vice-admiral of Holland. In 1654 peace Avas con- 
cluded between the two countries. In tlie years 
immediately following Ruyter Avas sent to block- 
ade the coasts of Portugal, and then those of 
Sweden (on behalf of Denmark); he compelled the 
Swedes to surrender Nyborg in Filnen in 1659. 
On the .conclusion of. theJDano-Swedish war (1660) 
the king of Denmark ennobled him. The y 6 aiu 
1661-63 were principally occupied, with checking in 
the Mediterranean the piracy of the Turkish states 
of North Africa. In 1664 war broke out again 
/betweeiF. England and Holland, and De Ruyter 
^steered ^j^s fleet to the w^t c^ast of Africa, and 
:took from the EngUs|^ Gorde and some forts 
*ou the Guinea coasts** in 1666 he preyed upon 
English md'rchant- vessels in the West Indies, made 
his way home round Scotland, and was chosen 
.admiral-ln-^ief of the Dutch fleet; in 1666 he 
fought for four days (June JL-4) against Monk and- 
^ince Rupert off Dunkirk, neither side gaining the 
though the English were the first ttf retim; 
— ^*^heless m July he wi» beat 0 n by Monk, and 







^driren back to HoUgnd: ' Itt it_, 
cozurtematifXQ in iJonddn-lw 
M fitf as Kecheeter, .aim -iMidg 
English ships, and entering. a 

time «s high as GraveMn^|?3ii^$Gto 
Harwich: Then come peace m ‘ ' 

wair once mare, this tune a|m _ . 

France combined. De R» 3 )ter*« 
menta in this war AAere to attaok the ft 
French fleets under tlie .Dnkeof York;^„ 
Sandwich, and Count dTlBtr^es in SoleMy ' 

May 1672), after Airhich be retired to 
defeat Prince Rujieit and T)*Eatrjfce» off 
in‘9uiie 1673, and ag&iii off Kijkduiu anoRdc^!-* 
in August. Peace was then made with Englaildi'P’') 
but the AARr w ith France still wei^on. In tlieeiiilEV 
of 1675 De Ruyter set sail for the Mediterraneoxi^ ■ 
to go pncl help the Spaniards against the Frencbi I 
He encountered the Frc^di fleet under Duquesne 
near the Lipari Islands a few di^‘s before the. New 
Year, and again iii Apiil in the Bay of Cataiiria> on i 
the east of Sicily. After the firat encoupteii^ the I 
Dutch-Spanish fleet drl^W ofF towards Pajemio im | 
the second they Averc routed, and I)e l^yter aNw ! 
seriously u onnded in the right leg, the first «»eriou8 i 
wound in his life of battles. < He died exactly a I 
week later, on 29tb April, in Syracuse^ Wty i 
Avos buried in the New Chpreh atH Amsterdam; j 
He Avas a of unaflected piety, simple in his i 
manners, and of unflinching courage; as a seaman ! 
ho dcJsorveB Jo take rank witli Blake and Nelson, j 

8 og Life (anon. Amstefdam, 1677), by Brandt (Amst. 
1698), and by Uiclicr (1783), all in French, and tiie 
English one by G. Grinnell-Mllno (1897). 

Ri ^an. Loch, an arm of the sea, extending in a 
soutii-easteily direction into WigtoAA'nshire from the 
southern entrance of tlie Firth of Clyde, fully 8 
miles in lezigth, Avith a breadth of from IJ to 
almost 3 miles. From about the middle of its 
Avestern .sitle a broad sandbank called the Scar 
projects diagonally across it for about 2 ^ miles; 
opposite is Cairn Point Avith a lighthouse (1847). 
At its south 'A\:esteni corner stands the port of 
Stranraer, a\ itli daily^ steamers plying to and from 
Larne; Uvit miles Ave.st of dts northern extremity 
is CyOi*seAvall Point, a bold headland udth a fine 
lighthouse (1816). Loch Ryan affords safe and 
commodious anchorage, being very deep close to 
its eastern shores, Avhich are wieltercd by the high 
hills of Fiiinart and Craigeaflie, as its western are 
by the beautifully Avooded heights of Kirkcolni and 
Leswalt. The Rerigttiins Sivtis of Ptolemy, Loch 
Ryistn has been rendered classic, in name at leoftt,. 
by the pathetic traditional ballad, ‘ Fair Annie of 
Locbiyan ’ — the fjucstioii of its localisation is qtiite 
another matter. Hcaiv' Ainslie's spirited song, * The 
Rover o’ Lochryan,’ deserves mention also. 

^ Ryblnskt a toAvn of Russia, stands on the 
right bank of the Volga, at Ihq termination of a' 
branchdine (174 miles) of the Moscoav and St 
Petersburg Riiihvay, and 48 miles N W. of Jaroslav. 

It has a very large trade in transhipping and for- 
AA'arding to the capital by canal tljjB goods brought 
hither by large vessels up the Volga. Those goods 
are corn, flour, tallow, spirits, metals, timber, pot- 
ash, salt, &c. Boat-buudhig, rope-making, breAV- 
ing, and distilling are the cliief industries. Pop. 
25,220 f increased to 125,000^ in the busy summer - 
season. ^ ^ . 

Rydal HEonnt. See Lake District. 

Ryde« a flourishing and fashionable watering- 
place on the north-east coast of the Isle of Wight, 

4( miles 8SW* of Portsmouth, from which it is 
separated hf the roadstead' of Sjpithead. It con-^1 
sists of Upper and Lower Ryde, the former occupy- 
ing < the site of an ancient village, La Bye or La 
destroyed by the French in 1377, and. the 
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latter of quite modern construction. Fielding in 
1753 described liyde as *a pleasant village, separ- 
ated at low-water from the sea by an impassable 
*gulf of mud;’ but now there are excellent sands, 
^and the appearance of the town with its streets 
aifid villas interspersed with trees is pleasing and 
picturesque. The longer of the two piers (T68 
feet) was constructed in 1813-61 ; of the buildings 
may be noticed the town-hall ( 1831 ) ; All Saints’ 

I Church (1870), by Scott, with a ^ire 17^ feet 
high; St Mary’s Roman Catholic Ciiurch (1846), 
by Hansom ; and the Royal Victoria Yacht Club* 
^house (18^* Byde was made a mnnicii>al borough 
, in <1811) 160*1 (1861) 7147; (l»)j 

nkiMorb of, Sussex, 11 miles NE. ' 
^ and 2 mQes inland now owing to the 

fdireinent of the sea. R Stands on an eminence 
bounded east by,' the Imher, south and west by 
iHUi^ham, and presents a quaint, old-world 
aspect.^ On a rock overlooking ilie confluence of 
^ th| streams is the 12th-ceniury Ypres Tower (now 
a police ^tation ), built in Stephen’s reira 1^ 
William ae Ypres; the church, ^rmm 

and Earl^ English in style, and one of the Invest 
in the kingdom, was restored in 1883. Tjien 
there are the^ old Land Gate, a former Cannelite 
chapel, and a grammar-school (1638). The Novua 
Parttts of Ptolemy, Rye was granted by the Con- 
fessor to F^canip Abbey, and by Henrj'^ III, was 
made a Cinque Port ( q. v. ). It became la Huguenot 
asylum^ after 1502 and 1685 (Thackeray’s Denis 
Duval is laid here ) ; and it returned two members 
till 1832, and then one till 1885. Fletcher the 
dramatist was a native. Pop. (1841) 4071; (1881), 
^^24 ; ( 1901 ) 3900. See Holloway’s History of Bye 
(1847). 

Ry© ( Secale ), a genus of grasses, allied to Wheat 
and Barley, and having spikes which generally 
consist of two-flowered, rarely of three-flowered, 
apikelets; the Qorets famished with terminal. 
awn3,^on]y the upper floret stalked. One species 
IS. cereals) is a well-known grain.' It has, wlien 
in fruit, a roundish- c^uadrangular spike, with a 
bough rachis. Its native counti^, as in the ca.se 
;>f tne other most important cereals, is somewhat 
ioubtfuT; but it is said to be found wild in the 
iesert regions near the Ca^iian Sea, and on the 
highest mountains of the Crimea. It has long 
been cultivated as a cereal plant ; -although the 
supposed mention of it in Exodus, ix. 32, is doubt- 
fm, spelt being perhaps intended. It is much 
cultivated in the north of Europe and in some 
parts of Asia. Its cultivation docs not extend so 
far north as that of barley ; but it grows in regions 
too cold for wheat, and on soils too poor and sandy 
for any other grain. Its ripening can also be more 
^oiitidently i*eckoned ui)on in cold regions than 
that of any other grain. But .rye succeeds best, 
and is most productive, in a climate where wheat 
still ripens. It deliglxts in sandy soils. The 
vaiieties of rye are numerous, although much less 
so tlian those of other important cereals. Some 
are best fitted for soAVing in autumn, others for 
sowing in spring. The former kinds (Winter 
Rye) are most extensively cultivated, being 


crop, for feeding slieep and oxeii in winter, and 
is found particularly good for milch cows. Jt is 
sometimes also mown foi^horscs and other animals. 
Bread made of rye is mdcli used in the north of 
Europe ; it is the familiar ‘ black-bread ’ of Ger- 
many, and the main sustenance of the Russian^ 
peasant tliroughout large regions. It is of a dark' 
colour, more laxative uian that >made of wheat- 
flour, and, perhaps, rather less nutritious. Ifye 
is much used Ibr fermentation and distillation, 
particularly for the making of Hollands. The 
Russian beer called kmss is made from rye- 
meal Rye affected ^th E^ot .|jj. ^/veiy > 
^dangerous ai#ele of l6od.. : 

^^toegher th^ 

^li^uch velbed ler efeS 
^ i>srenne] 

ft very harA red-Uke duih'S 
Ibng, flatly compremd, with a brittle rftobj^rMd '^ 
.fifty to sixty closely imbricated splkelets. “t en- 
dures for many years, but ismot mueh oultt^ftteA 
as its grain is lender, and does not yield easily 
Separable flour. ' ^ 

Rye-grass {Lottum)^ a genus of grasses, hiv- 
ing a two-rowed, flatly-compiessejl spikei; the 
spikelcts appressed edgewise to the raenia. Per- 
ennial Rye (L. perenne)^ the Bay-grass of the older 
English authors, is frequent on waysides, and in 
mefhdows and pastures, in, Britain and on the 
continent of Europe. The leaf is highly glazed, 
narrow tipped, has an obtuse ligule, surnaunded 
by an auricle or collar-like portion of blade whilst « 



generally the most pi’oductive. In ^ some places 
on the continent of Europe rye is sown at mid- | 
summer, mowed for green fodder in autumn, and I 
left to shoot in spring, which it does at the same | 
time with autumn -sown rye, producing a good 
crop of small but very mealy grain. In Britain 
rye is not a common grain-crop, and ia cultivated 
' to a smaller extent than it formerly was ; the 
sandy soils, to which it is best adapted, being 
improved and fitted for other kinds of com. .. It 
is, however, sometimes sown to be used as a gireen 


Fig. 1. — Perennial Rye-grass (Lolium perenne) iir flowery 
showing united root ttuts : 
a, a spikelet in flower. 

the younger leaves are folded throughout Hheir 
length on . the midrib when emerging from .the 
purple sheath. The spikeletr arcf*^ much ;Jonger 
tlian their solitary external glume, six^to eight 
flowered ; the florets awnless or iieju*lyw ; the 
culm flattened, from 1 foot* to 2 feet high ; me root 


highly 


extensively sown for th^e uses than^anv other 
grass, not only in Britain, but also on tne con- 
tinent of Europe and in North America.ri^ It grows 


well even on very poor aoils. The Peremnief Rye 
is the kind most generally cultivated. 

1882 ahd 1890 there was mueh disouf^doh^m 
England as to whether or not ryp*grfus8 w 


RYE-HOOSE PLOT 


BYTINA" 


perennial. It is adiniltri] to ho t)f nliort duration 
on poor, dry soily, or in .'.oils Koakcd with stagnant 
water, hut its claim It; ,he ranked as a lasting 
plant where tlio cn'cnnisninoos are even Tiuxlcrately 
favourable has been incontostibly established. A 
kind called Common <>i Annual liye(i!/. vtd^tre^ 
L. annum), not really an annual jllant, although 

useful only for 
year, is sonie- 
ciiltivatcNi, 
"'^'but is, in almost 
. every reapeot^ in- 


(^scaped who liad l^een concerned in either plot, 
See rcrguHoii the F loiter, by J. Faiguaon^l887r)- 

Kyle^ John CirABUCS, Biriiop of Liverpool, wm 
born at Maccleslield, May 10, 1810, studied at'Christ' 
Church, Oxford, carried idf the Craven Bciiokunbiap: 
and gra<iuated with a classical first^ciaBa in;18^ 





Stradbx^^e, Snflblk (IBQl ) ; selgect 
bridge ( 1873T74),andat Oxford 
bo.wiM BomiMM' br^fiMieogtiiiAi^;- 





Fig. — ^Italian ^ye -grass ( LoUum 
italicurti) in flower : 
a, spikelet in flower. ’ 


valued or cultivated as in Biita^, and was gi*owm 
as a crop in I^gland before the end of the J7th 
century. Rye, alon^ with other grass seeils and 
the seede of clovers, is generally sown along with 
some kind pf c6ni,‘ and, vegetating for the first 
year amongst the corn, appears in the second ^>'ear 
with tlie other g^rosscs and clovei*s as the proper 
crop of the Held. See Stebler and Schrhtor, The 
Best Forage FlanU (Eng. trans, by M‘Alpiiie, 
1889), from which our illustrations arc copied. 

” Rye-house Plot# In 1682-83, whilst a scheme 
was formed among the leading W^igs to raise the 
nation in arms against Charles II,, a subordinate 
fiche|ne was planned by a few' fiercer spirits of the 
party — including Colonel Ramsey au<l Lieut.* 
colonel Walcot, two military adventurers ; Good- 
enough, under-sheriff of London ; Ferguson, ‘ the 
Plotter ; * and several attoimeys, merchants, and 
traderfnien of London — the object of whicli was to 
waylay and assassinate the king on his return from • 
Newmarket. The deed w^as to bo perpetrated at a 
farm near Hertford, belonging to Rumbold, one of 


Shaffesbury, and the rest of those wdio took the 
lead in the ^e^ater conspiracy. It owed its defeat 
to the^circumstance that the house which the king 
oocupied|^t Newmarket took fire accidentally, and 
Charlea'was thus obliged to leave tliat place eight 
days^iooner than 22d Mdrok Both the greater and 
lesser' conspiracy were discovered before long, and 
from the connection subsisting between the two it 
was dif&enlt altogether to dissever them. The 
indignation excite by the * Rye-house Plot was ! 
extended to the whole Whig party; Russell, 
Sidney, and Walcot were brought to the ! 
blocl#fD%tlreas^ John Hampden, 'grandson of; 
*the was fined £40,000; and scarcely one 


and is 
by cfltt,, 
perennial rye 
grass. In many 
soils and situa- 
tions in Britain 
it succeeds ex- 
tremely well, altd 
is reinarkable for 
its verdure and 
luxuriance in 
early spring. 
There are many 
varieties of ryie- 
grass. It is no- 
where so much 



in 25th % 

bf'Ex« ■ 

^RymePt Thomas, eompOer of 
ooim. at Northallei'tQn in 1039, studi^^t Eidste^:'. ’ 
Sussex College, Canihridge, and entered 'at"dray%s^ 
liin in 1606. He published translations, critieal ' 
discussions on pocjti-y, . dramas of j^is own, and 
w'orlis on history, and waer appointed hiaborio- . 
graplier royaf ; but he died irf poverty, 14th Deoem- ' 
her 1714. Pope considered of 

critics we dver had ;^ Macaulay *tlie wbiiU? ciStie^,'^ 
that ever lived ' — both rather overstating the 
His principal critical work m^Thc Trageaies ^ 

Last Age Gvmidered (\&1%) \ bub he is chiefly re- 
• memberod as bho compiler of the invaluable collec- 
tion of historical materials called Ftrthra, ConveiH^ 
Hones^ LHene et evjuscnmqve generis Acta Pvhtieek^ 
inter JXeges An glim et alios ijuosvis Im^ieratores,: 

I lieges, Poutifices, Principes im Coninmnnat^, ex- 
I tending from the 11th century to hia own time. 

Vols. i.--xv. wore jmblislied before Rymer’s death 
' vols. xvi.-xx. by his assistant, Saiidersonl; in 1715-, 
35; Tonsoifs reprint of the first 17 vols. in'* 1727- 
29; the Hague edition in 1737-45 ; tliat (incom- 
plete, 4 vols. ) -of -the Record Cominiasion in 1816- 
69 ; and Rir Thonian Hardy ^s Syllabus of the whole, 
in 2 vols., ill 1869-73. > 

Rymoiir# See Thomas the Rhymer. . 

Ryot# See India, VoL VL p. 115. 

Rysbracli# Michael, sculptor, bom at Ant- 
werp on 24th June 1693, settled in London in 1720, 
and executed numerous works, in particular the 
monument to Sir Isaac New'ton- in Westminster 
Abbey (1731), that to tlie Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough at Bleiilieiin, a bronze equestrian 
statue of William III. for Bristol ( 1733), a co!(ossal 
statue of George II. for the parade at Greenwich 
Hospital (1735), a Hercules at Stourhead, a statue^ 
of Queen Anne at Blenheim, one of Locke in 
Christ Church, Oxford (1767), and busts of Admiral 
Vernon, Earl Stanhope, Kneller, Ga>vRowe, Milton, 
Ben Jonson, Palladio, Inigo Jon^, the Dukes of 
Somerset, Beaufort, and iCrgyll, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Pope, Sir R. Walpole, Bolbigbroke, &c. He died 
8tli January 1770. '! A 

Ryswickf Peace of, was signed at Ryswick, a 
Dutch village^ 2 tniles S. of the Hague, by France,- 
England, the Netherlands, and Spain, on Septem- 
ber 20, and by Germany on October 30, 1697. It 
wound up the sanguiuaiy contest in wliich England 
and her allies had been engaged with France, by 
putting an effectual check uj)on the power and „ 
overweening ambition of France. > ' 

Rytlaa# Bee Rhytina. 
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the nineteenth letter in our 
own and mont western alplia- 
betH, is descended through tlie 
(ireek s-igtna from slUn^ the 
twenty -first Semitic letter. The 
INimnician Bymbol, W, arose 
out of the hieratic form of the 
hieroglyphic picture of plants 
growing in an inundated garden 
(see Alphahet). The Semites called the letter 
the *teetli/ a name explained by the hieratic 
form, which resembles a row of teeth in the lower 
jaw. Though the form of tlie Greek letter sigma 
was derivea from that of skin^ the name was ob- 
tained from that of the Semitic sibilant samech. 
This must be attributed to the fact that, while the 
Semitic languages refjiiire four sibilants, Greek 
needs only three. One of the four was conse- 
n lien tly disused, but, the usage differing in different 
dialects, a confusion arose, so that in the final or 
classical Greek alphabet it came to pass that the 
name used in one dialect was applied to the symbol 
adopted in another. The form of th# Phccnician 
letter resembled our W. This, in the early Greek’ 
alphabets, became $ or S, In the Latin alpha- 
bet this was rounded, giving S. Our long s was 
derived from the old lionian cursive, the tick on 
the left of f being a surviving vestige of the lower 
curve of a. The sound of s is that of the hard open 
sibilant-^^a hiss formed by bringing the blade of 
the tgiigiie near the front of the palate — the sound 
of ;; being the corresponding soft open sibilant. In 
Latin the sound of z did not exist, consequently 
the letter disappeared, and its placd in the alpha- 
bet was taken by the new letter g. In the time of 
Cicero H was reintroduced for the transliteration 
of Greek •words. Anglo-Saxon, also, had no z, the 
letter being introduced for the representation of 
Greek or French words, such as zone^ zest^ or zeal. 
But, although we now possess the letter, we are 
chary of its use, and its sound is constantly repre- 
sented by as in reason^ rose, rise. We use s 
both in hiss and /its, in hearse and hers^ in curse 
and curSf in loose and lose^ though in one case the 
sound is that of s and in the other of z. Few 
genuine English words have Zy though in some cases, 
such BA freeze and dizzy y owing to Norman influence, 
a z has replaced an Old English s. Sometimes, 
as in sugar ^ and surey s has the sound of sh or zhy 
a sound which usually arises from the softening of 
the Anglo-Saxon sOy as in ‘shall’ from scealy ‘shame ’ 
from scamuy ‘ fish ’ from JisCy ‘ shade ’ from scaduy or 
‘ sheep ’ from sceap. This change is characteristic 
of the southern dialects, the northern Skipton 
f sheep- tun) answering to the southern Shipton. 
So skipper and shipper are doublets, obtained from 
northern and soutnem forms of the same word. 
Occasionally the Anglo-Saxon foim is preserved, as 
in scar and scorSy or is replaced by sky as in skin. 
Owing to French influence, c acquired a sibilant 
sound before e and i, and lienee in a few words an 
Anglo-Saxon a has been replaced by c, as in ' mice,’ 
from mysy or ‘ once^ from ones. A final s 

sometfanes disappears owing to its having been 
mistaken for the sim of the plural, a» in ^pea,’ 
bom ttie 0,F»^peis (Iiat. jpisum)^ *peas ’ or 'pease! 


being regarded as a plural, of which 'pea* was 
erroneously supposed to be the singiilar. In ^ tlie 
same way the French cerise and relais have given 
us 'cherry* and ‘relay,* the final s in 'cherries* 
and ' relays ’ being regarded as the plural sira. 

Occasionally s is intrusive, as. in ‘island,* from 
A. 8. eadandy an error duo to the false analogy 
of ‘isle/ which comes from insula; or in ‘aisle,’ 
from tlie French eiilcy or m ‘spliwh’ foi^ plasty 
where the ^ seems to be an intensitive. In Greek 
and Welsh s weakens to as is seen by comparing 
the Greek hepla "ifith the Latin seplem, or the 
W elsh hen with the Irish ^sen. A German s may 
represent an English f, as in wasser ’for ‘water,’ or 
heiss for ‘ hot.* In Latin an s changed a preceding 
b to p and m to n, as in scripdi from scribOy and 
consul from co7nsul ; and it assimilated a preceding 
f or i/, as in cessmn for cedsuniy and mo7U for monts. 
Before wi, w, i/, /, r a medial s disajipears, ns in 
judex for jusdeXy or idem for isdem. A final s 
sometimes disappears, as in ipse for ipsus ; and be- 
tw'een two vowels it becomes r, as in auru^ for 
atisurtiy or aut'ora for ansosa. 

ss, COLL All OF, a collar composed of a series of 
the letter 8 in gold, eitJier liiiKed together or set 
in close order. Such collars have been much worn 
in England by persons holding great oftices in the 
state. 

Saadi* See SAdi. 

SaalCf a river of Germany, distiuMished from 
smaller nvers of the same name as tlie Saxon or 
Thuringian Saale, rises on the western slope of the 
Fichtelgebirge (Bavaria), nn<l, flowing northward 
through several minor states, finally across Prua- , 
sian 8axony, x>nst the towns of Hof, Rudolstadt, 
Jena, Naumburg, Weissenfels, Merseburg, and 
Halle, falls into the Elbe, about 18 miles above 
Magdeburg, after a course of 226 miles. It is navi- 

f ablo from Naumburg to itstconfluence with the 
llbe, a distance of 99 miles, for vessels up to 200 
tons. 

Saalfeld* a town of Saxe-Meiningen, on the 
SaaJe, 31 miles by rail SSW. of Jena, lias ruins 
of a castle built by Charlemagne against the Sorbs, 
and possesses graphite, machinery, and other works. 
Pop. 11,677. 

' Saarbrllckf a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the 
Saar, 40 miles 8E. of Treves, is the centre of a , 
large coalfield, Ami of iron and gloss worldi, with 
manufactures of tobacco, ciiemicaTs, metal uttonsils, 
.&c. Pop. 21, ‘250. Here, on 2d August 1870, the 
first engagement took place between the JPrench 
and Germans, the latter retreating. 

Saardam. See Zaandam. 

Saargemttnd (Fr. Sarreguemines), a tQfvn in 
the German province of Alsace-Lorraine, 41 miles 
E. of Metz. It is famous for its pottery; ^ilk 
X>lush and velvet are also made. Pop. 14,685. 

SaarloiliS« a fortifled town of Rhenish Prussia, 

31 miles S. of Treves, on the left bonk of the, Saar. 
Fortified (.1681-85) by VAflban, it was fa . 

session of' France until 1815, lyhen the fiongr^ 
Vienna gave it to Prussia. Here M^jMar Ney 
was born. Pop. ^7788. . Z 
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a town oLBohemia^ on the Eger« 66 miles 
by rail NW. of Imgae. Pop, ^16, 160, principaljy 
engaged in growing and trading in Iiojh^ aild in 
nianufac^ring leather, &c. 

Saba^ a Dutch'West Indian island, in the Lee- 
ward group, 40 miles NW. of St Kitts. A volcanic 
ooiie, 1500 feet high, it is known from ita shape as 
^Napoleon’s cocked hat.’ Area, 5 sq. m. ; pop. 
2421? 

Sabadelly a town of Spain, 14 miles by railway 
j0X\V. of Bai'celoiia. It lias risen into imnortaiice 
only within recent yeai-s, and is the Manchester of 
Calklonia. Woollen and cM>ttoii fabrics are tlie 
staple iiianufacturcs. Pop. 23,050. 

Sabadill^ Cebadilla, or Ckvadiixa { Schm - 
nocauion officinale)^ a Mexican plant of the natural 
order Melanthacea^, the needs of which are employed 
* in medicine. In the British Pliaruiacopccia the 
dried ripe seeds receive the name of Sabadilla. 
They contain an alkaloid, veratrine, which is offic- 
inal, and proliably o^ier closely allied substances. 
Wlien apjdiod cxtornally the powdered sabadilia or 
vei'atrine is first irritant and ti^^n anjcHthetic; both 
forms* are used in rlieumatic aiul neuralgic paitis. 
Snuffed into the nostrils tliey cause violent sneezing 
and irritation. Taken by the moubli they are also 
irritant, if in too large a dose, and induce pain, 
vomiting, and diarrhma. After absorption into the 
blood ill medicinal doses they act cliiefly on the 
muscles, and depress the lieart and circulation ami 
the body t einperature. They are erufdoyed chiefly 
ip acute febrile diseases in strong, liealtliy persons, 
but must be used with gi'eat caution on account of 
tlieil* inarked depressant effects. The dose of vera- 
trine is tV I'O grain. 

SabaL^ans, or Saba’, wore the ancient iiiliabit- 
ants of Yemen in southern Arabia. They arc the 
people called Sheba in Gen. x. xxv. 3; Job, vi. 
19 ; and other passages in the prophets ; and it was 
probably the sovereign of tliisjioople who paid the 
celebrated visit to Solomon. The Sabicans were a 
powerful and wealthy people, who from long before 
the days of Solomon down to the beginning of the 
Cluristian era controlled the sea and caravan trafUc 
in’ gold, sweet spices, ivory, ebony, and valuable 
tissues, that came from India and Africa, and were 
despatched north wanls to Syria, To protect and 
watch over this trade they had stations or colonies 
in northern Arabia and in Ethiopia. The capital 
of their country was Mariaba (Marib), the ruins of 
which, including vast dams, lie north-east of Sanaa 
(q.v.). Their religion included the worship of the 
sun and .moon, and a number of other deities. 
Their language is intermediate between Arabic and 
Ethiopian, but nearer akin to the former. In the 
8th century B.C. the people of Saba’ paid tribute to^ 
the kings of Assyria (Tmlath-Pileser and Sargon).* 
The Roman governor of Egypt in 24 B.O., tempted 
by the fame of ^ the great wealth of the Sabieans, 
sent an expedition under command of AiJius Gallus 
to invade tlieir^ country ; but it met with little suc- 
cess.. Not long^after this event, however, the trade 
upon which the Sabmans relied began to take a 
sea-route and go nj) thei^ Red Sea, and from tha# 
cause ^their prosperity and power seem to have 
declined.** Soon afterwards they appear to have 
been subject to the sdvereignty of the king of the 
Himyarites. Then^ in the 2d centuiy/and again 
in the 4th, and yet^ again in the 6th, we rekd that 
kiitgs of Ethiopia were lords 6i^r the Sabosans. 
See Makdjeans, Zabism ; and various works, pub- 
lished since 187V, by D. H, Muller. ^ 

a name for Britieh North Borneo, See 
Sa^dakan. 

(also spelt ZM 

a -false ihessiah, the founder of, 
t of semi-Christians and semi* % 


Jews throughoijt Europe, Ajrib, . 

bom at Smyrna in 1641 . Zbf kia .. 

netism, his character^ hb kMffni&gt ' 

and his brilliant abiUtiea^. jfe. usd thqn^Uds 6^ 

followers, mainly in Smyrna, AsJoniea, vAlexan^ 

apd Jerusalem, where be suoamvely lahonted, ID ; 

believe in him as the Miteslah (see MAhBI}- , 

1664 no fewer than about 8^000 people 

the nbw empire ; and in me following yeaa' tke^:^ 

lieginning of the Messianic reiign witntUL a few 

iiioiiths and the rebuilding of the Temple 

next yc«ir were prdclaimea aloud* in the streets of 

Alexandria by S»,bbatai anci ni-x disciples, all clad 

in white raiimuits, witli garlands on their 

Somewhat later he returned to Jerusalem ; and, WC - ^ 

. general resurrection, to take place \ritlun six yeati^ !;r 
and the deposition of the sultan, whosecvoHvn woulp}:.^ 
ho plttceil upf>n Sabbatai’s head, were, proebii mod mi'v ; 
and near. But three years later, having provoked 
serious alarm at Con.stan tinojde, he whs apprehondefl 
atBmyriia, and ten ilied into something like a recan- 
tation of his mi.'^sion. lie was said- to have declared ! 
that his sole objort had been all along to embmed ' 
Islam, anti to carry oyer all the Jews with idptt 
The sultan decIartMl' lumsolf satiHfied, and honoured 
him wiMi the title 4 ^( an effeadi, giving him an .. 
honorary post at tlic same time. But the move- . 
ment was far from having reached its end. A 
lictitious man was .suppo.sed by some to Imve em- 
braced Islam, wliile the real IVfessiah had ascended 
heavenwards. Finally the grand vizier was per- . 
suatled to imprison Sabbatai once more, and to send . 
liiiu to Albania or Hervia, where he died in prison 
—according to some, in consequence of ]H)ison, 
wbibs accoiiillTm to otliei’s he was executed in 1677, 
ten years after his conyemion. 

$4tibbatll (Heb. s/uff)l)(dhf from ^hahath, *to 
rest, ctiasc, or libave ott' ; ’ iU\ mbhatou ), the seventh 
day of the week, set asides, in thci Old Testament, 
as a period of ct»sation from work. Wiien it was 
instituted is not known. Many have contended 
that from its moral and religious importance it must 
b«%ve been instituted at the Creation, "and, made 
binding on Adam in paradise and all his posterity. 
There is certainly no evidence in ther Pentateuch of 
its having booh kept in patriarchal times. The celo-, 
bration of the seventh day is lirst mentioned after 
the Exodus from Egypt ; though the circumstances i 
connected witli the gathering of quaiL^. recorded ' 
in Ex. xvi. 23 is sometimes held to preanppose the 
solemnisation of tiie Sabbath before the Sinaitic 
legislation (Ex. xx.); and tlie formula ‘Remember’ 
with which the commandment begins has been 
interpreted as implying that it was known before, 
and only required to be einphaticdSly recalled to 
memory. Tlie reason given for the obseiwanee in 
Ex. XX. II cannot be taken as deciding the |)oint; 
for the reason appended to the fourth command- 
ment in Dent. v. 16 is wholly different. 

The weekly division of time was of course in no 
way peculiar to the Jews, nor w'as the religious 
solemnisation of the seventh day. As we lean) 
from Say ce {Ancient Empires of the Easth *in 
Babylonia and Assyria the week of seven days was 
an AccaiUan or Babylonian invention, the nays of 



of tlie lunar month were kept like the Jewish 
Sabbaj^, and were actually so named in Assyrian. 
They were termed dies nejusti in Aocadian, ren- 
dered “days of completion (of labour I’- in^Assyrian ; 
the Assynan SabaUu or “Sabbath’* itself being 
farther aefined as mq^ning ^‘completion of work* ’ 
and “a daV of rest to tHkaouU-^ In. those days it 
was forbidden, at all Events in the Acaadian period, - 
to cook food, to change, one’s dress or weap^ wbite . : 
robes, to effer sacrifice, to ride in a chariot^ to leguk < 


tte, to practise! augary,.iq|* even to use me 
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Bnt it was the Jewieli Sabl>ath tliat left its mark of tlie day was devoted to picm mediti 
on thp relij^ious history of the world. Even on of the and seifne jwfiUDm ' For 
the traditional view pf thd date and ori^ of the later JewM {nsriod the GTid^hath waisl^ 
^ several parts of the Pentateuch and the Old Testa* s, festival ^a dajr pf jc 
meat, it seems obvious that» whatever may hftve bo’dily indulgences were i 
l)een the date of Its i^titution, the lawsi'ai^ ing, and self-mor^catioi 
, customs regulating its observance grew grea^ The day.Avas to^^ hon 
i in detail and in stnctnew* Bnt if the Deuteronomic garmentsi by taking of 
and priestly legislation^ see Bible, Pentateuch) cheer available ( though n 
be regarded as much later than the JehoviSt docu- panied with wine, 
ments, the gradual development in stringency of from all fire and Ught f( 
the Sabbath oit^ancgs becomes* still more patent, should be added that I 
Wellhausen and his school hold that new moon is reckoned from Fridi 


of the day was devoted to pioim meditation, study 
of the law, and sei^e loyfiuneW ^ For even in the 
later JewM the Ghibhath ws^UH^^tinictly 
festival^ ^a dajr pf joy and^del&lA.*^ Certain 
bo’dily indulgences were inonlpatSd : nutting, mourn- 
ing, and self-mor^cation were expressljr prohibited. 


honoured by wearing of finer 
c garments, by taking of three mSals of the best 
) cheer available ( thou|^ Hot of warm viands ), adbom - 
i- panied with wine. The Karaites alone abstained 
if from all fire and Ught for twenty-four houi*s. It|^ 
should be added that by tlie Jews the Sabbath 
a is reckoned from Friday evening to Saturday 
- evening. 

1 The analogy of the weekly Sabbath helped 
, doubtless to mould the observance of a SahhaUcal 
; wliicli was apparently kept witli strictness 

3 after the exile, though unknown to the early legist. ^ 

) lation. It was indeed enjoined that Hebrew slaves 
1 ^ should be set free in the seventh year ( Ex. xxi. 

2-6), and that the seventh -year’s crop shoftld life 
) left for tho poor (Ex. xxiii. 10). But there is no 
• hint that the seven Mi years coincided for any twq i 
persons or olaces : still Jess, that one Sabbath -year 
was held by tJie whole nation at tiie same* time 
once in seven years. But after the Exile a periodic 
time was fairly establislied, the fields were left 
absolutely fallow, and no crops sown or harvested, 
to the sevoro suffering of many in evil times. 

• Christ and tho apostles nowhere enjoin the 
observance of the Sabbath, but did themselves 
observe it, though acting on tho principle that the 

* Sabbath was made for man, and not man for tlie 
Sabbath,’ and that Hhe Son of man w^as lord also 
of the Sabbath.' Christ came into collision with 
tlie Pharisaic worshippers of the Idtter, and was ., 
more than once in danger of His life as a Sabbath- 

! breaker. Even after the death of Ghrii^t there is 
I no formal abrogation of tho SabbaMi ; the apostles 
seem still themselves to have kept it in tho Jewish 
manner. But its observance was not merely not 
enjoined on Christian proselytes : Paul mo^t ener- 
getically insists that Gentile Christians should 
hold themselves absolutely free to observe it or not ^ 
as seemed best. There were, however, Judaiser^^n 
the Christian church, whom Paul resisted ; and 
the Ebionites (q.v.) insisted on the keepirfg of the 
Sabbath. 

Nor is there anywhere in the New Testament 
any express statement that the first day of the 
week was to be kept in place of the seventh, or 
’that the Lord’s day represented or was in any way 
tlie Sabbath ; though at a very early date Christians 
met for worship on the day on which Christ rose 
from the dead. The only mention of a Christian 
Sabbath in the New Testament is Heb; iv. 9 : 

* There reiiiaineth therefore a Sabbath rest for the 
people of God ’ (New Translation), where obviously 
the reference is not to any one day of sev^.^ A 
large body of Christians maintain that with the 
death of Christ the seventh-day Sabbath ceas^ for « 
Christians, and that {apart from what Jewish 
Christians might have lelt it their duty to do in the 
way of keeping the sevmth day) the first day (h 
C hristian Sabbath naturiilly and inevitably tob]^ ^ 
its place. Without citing any explicit authority 
for tho substitutioa, they insist, that tlietfourth 
commandment was a |>erpetudl obligation as ^ 
regards keeping holy one day in sevens and that 
the early Cluistian chureh could have no difficulty 


and Sabbatl|8 were originally lunar festivals, regu- 
lated, by the phases of the moon; and that, although 
there is little about the new moon in the Penlateudi, 
it originally stood on a somewliat similar footing 
with the Sabbaths, and was celebrated in the 
: saine manner (see Amos, viii. 5; 2 Kings, iv. 22, ’M) 
— vis. with such rest from labour as was the natural . 
I accompaniment of a festival, a festival, too, origin- ] 
r ally marked even* by mirth (Hosea, ii. 13). The 
r ftew-moon feast was probably allowed to fall into 
' desuetude as being so constantly associated with 
idolatrous and unlioly rites by tlie lieatJien. The 
Jehovist and the Deutcronomist in dealing with the 
, Sabbath iiave chiefly agricultural labour in their 
eye : the rnast^i-s who can rest when tJiey will are 
not coniniandod to rest themselves, but tb let their 
servants and cattle rest. But in the priestly legis- 
lation the Sabbath is less of a festival and more 
of an ascetic observance, rest being inculcated in < 
and for itself, not as relief and refreshuicxit from 
toil, but os a kind of offering to God; a pious duty 1 
of self-restraint and self-tepression astiiicumbcnt i 
on master as on man. To go out of the camp to 1 
gather manna or wood is a traiisgrossioii : it is i 
Sabbath-breaking to kindle a fire oricook food (Ex. ] 
XXXV. 2, 3; xvi. 23), Jeremiah is the earliest of i 
the prophets to insist on 8ti;icter Sabliatli-keeping, g 
followed by Ezekiel and tho Deutero-Isaiah. lliir- i 
ing the Captivity the Sabbath was wholly separated < 
from the sacrificial service of the festival, and in- i 
creased in significance os a holy rest-day, bcconiing 1 
along with circumcision the mark of the Jew as f 
distinguished from tlie Gentile. The builders of i 
the second temple had a severe struggle to secure t 
the strict sanctification of the seventh day ; but as 
the pharinaical party increased in power the day 
became more and more burdensome — the rest of s 
the week was but a preparation for tho Sabbath, \ 
so that man seemed to be made for the Sabbath, ’t 
When Jerusalem w^as stormed by Ptolemy I. tlie t 
inhabitants would not stir in self-defence ; those ii 
who had fled t6 escape the persecution of An tiochus f 
Epiphanes allowed tlieni%el ves to be butchered whole- £ 
sale rather than resist on tho holy day. Both * 
Pompey and Titus seem to have made arrange- p 
_ iiiento for attacking Jerusalem, relying on tlio t 
strict observance of the day by the Jews. There h 
are, however, cases during tho^Maccahee i>eriod of d 
Jewish armies not merely defending themselves, C 
but making fierce attacks. The Mishna enumerates C 
thirty-nine principal works which are forbidden on v 
Sabbath ; and to each of them are attached several C 
minor ones wliich might lead to Sabbath-breaking, ii 
The * Sabbath-day’s journey’ — the prohibition of f< 
walking more ^ than the, 2000 yards supposed to c< 
represent the distance between tlie ark and the end n 
of the camp — seems to belong • to Roman "times, tl 
The Essefies were specially stnet in their Sabbath- o 
keeping. » p 

' On Sabbath the faithful assembled in the syna- oi 
gogiie in every town and hamlet within and with- n 
out Palestine, especially after the exile. Parts of 
the Fnitateuch and of the Prophets were read, w 


or hesitation in accepting at oHoe the ^idanc# di 
Providence in transferring the religiefis significance 
of the Sabbath of the law to the^ Sabbath of the 
new covenant : and that tkkOhristian Sabl^th has 
^ver since con^ued, and tw^e end Hf tM world 
will continue, wligatoigr^on is^Christians, all j^hatf 


translated into the vernacular, and expounded. I was essentially moral and religious in the Jewish 
Special prayers were said and sun^, and the restj observances being appUoable to thujfimt \ 
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jtlw ' or on .tj^-^wrao^ 

^amjde of Jesu or the apostWidf oi)' ^ ante-’ 
Moaaic 'law pro'mulMted a£ theCreati^ JuAtiii 
Martyr sMaks qS tfe regular assembim of Clvria^ 
tians^ on sundax, 'because it is th‘e»:^fi]st day in 
wliich God changed darkness and matter and inada^i 

S e world. On the same day ahfo Jesus Chiist our 
kViour rose from tiie dead. ’ He makes no mention 
of abstinent from labour as part of the observance 
of the day. But whatever may have been >the 
opinion and practice of these early Christians in 
regaid to cessation from labour on the Sunday, 

’ unquestionably the first law, either ecclesiastical 
j^r civil, by which the sabbatical observance of 
that (lay is known to have been ordained, is the 
edict of Constantine, 321 A.D., of which the follow- 
ing is a translation : * Let all judges, inhabitants 
of the cities, and artifieei-s rest on the venerable 
day of. the sun. But in tiio (country husband- 
men may freely and lawfully apply to tlie busi- 
ness of agriculture ; since it often bajipcns that 
the so;rt^ing of corn and planting of vines can- 
not be so advantageously j^ei-formcd on any other 
day; h^st, by neglecting the opport unites they 
should lose the benefits which the divine bounty 
bestows on us,* Before this time, such of tlie 
Christian writers as had endeavoured, by a 
mystical style of interpretation, to turn tlie Mosaic 
ceremonies to account as sources of moral and 
religious instruction had, probably in iiuitaiion of 
PhiTo, spiritualised the law of the Sabbath to tlie 
-effect ox representing it os a mystical prohibition to 
the Christian of evil works during all the days of 
his life, and a prefigiiration of the spiritual repose 
and enjoyment which is his portion both iu this 
world and in the next. But, iu addition to this 
significance, there now began to be discovered in 
the Old Testament foresliadowings of the new 
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Sunday- Sabbath ; and the decrees of synods bc»camo 
more stringent. The Emperor Theoilosius forbade 
busfincss and public spectacles; Leo ITT. fprbade 
legal ‘processes and all labour. The Frank kiugs 
enforced'Sunday obseiwance by severe statutes. In 
England Ina of Essex forbade all servile woi k, and 
Alned all labour, traffic, and legal processes. 
Canute was a supporter of Sunday observance ; 
and some of the Norman kings Avere more strenu- 
ous, statutes of Edward 111., Richard 11. , dnd 
Edwatd IV. specially dealing with the subject. 

In Scotland the first record of effort by the 
authorities for the sanctification of the Lord^s day 
is in tha life of St Margaret. That saintly and 
most influential promoter of the stricter Roman 
usa^s had in Scotland to contend with great 
regH^Iessness of the Sunday, the Culdees(whom 
strugely enough Presbyterians Avere wont to 
Claim as their spiritual ancestors) championing a 
la^lc Sunday keeping. "'It was another, custom of 
theirs to neglect the reverence duo to the Load’s 
day, by devoting themselves to every kind ofA 
%sines.s upon it just as they do on other days. 
That this was contrary to the law she proved to 
them by reaeom as well aa by authority. Let us 
venerate the Lordh day IHcause of the resumetion 
of the Lorclj which happened that day, and let us 
no, longer do seivile works upon it.* ^She further 
St Gregoiy*s arguments in favour of keep- 
holy t)^ day, and proved so unanswerable that 
henceforward no onq^ ventured to carry burdens or 
eompel^notfaer to dbjo. How long,. the influence 
of Bt Margaret conmRlted we do not' know, 
tdeoi^ndant, James IV., seemi to have paid more 
attmtion tothe fourth commandment than to some 
of t]pf%he^^ PfiXQ de Ayala i^ords ol kiln that he 


on: 

praetbed efeen* fit the kirk 
and . Jobi 

dispectaolcp. ' ^ 

Theccintiiiental 

value of the Sunday as a day im 

hvoneed the ' Dominical ’ as distinguis&rad 
'l^iaritan* view of tlie Sunday. Luther 

^ thfi,t Su^jlay 8liqu.l<l be kept %cause .Mm 

ixianded it; Zwingli is even more explicit; 
second Helvetic Confession ( 1566) denies that kem<^ 
ing^one day in sev en is a moral duty, or that the 
observance of Sunday is founded on the fouh 
l^mniandment, or that- the Christian people might 
not choose any other day than |hc first; Calvin 
supports the freer a^gav ; and Beiia expte^^ly saya!^.; 
that ‘a Judaical rest fnun all kinds of work is no^ 
to be observed.* Nowlieve exc^t in BngBsli- 
speaking countries is the name SaSbath connected 
Avitli the Sunday ; Avhen the word is reguls^y used;^ 
tor the naihe of a day of tlie weelu ;a» in ittiUah^. 
{Sal>afo), it simply nienus Saturday f the word fth* 
Suiulay being Avith the Ron lance* speaking peoples 
derived from the Latin dies dofnimea ('Lord'd 
day *) Dimanche. &c. Orthodox Ger* 
man pastors take their houstiboldfi to ntisvsellat^us 
concerts on Sunday evenings, ami w^ould consider^ 
hesitation to do so as a remnant of mere Jewish 
prejudice. 

The English reformers-— Cranmer, Hooper, Frith, 
Tyndale— it may generally be said, took^ a view 
distinctly unlike that of the Puritans. In Scot- 
land also the less strict opinion at first prevailed. 
Knox*s Confession and ..the (Jeneva Cateehism, in 
use till the Westminster Confession Avas adopted, 
do not insist oven on Sunday observances, and the 
Avord Sabbath is not used. Knox wrote letters and 
entertained giie.sts to dinner on Sunday ; plays (re- 
ligious subjects) AA'erc performed on* {Sundays Avith 
the sanction of kirk-sessions as late as 1574. Church 
acts Avere immediately passed against holding mar- 
kets on Sunday (a custom Avhich obtained, in some 
13laces at least, as late as 1581), or producing the 
play of Robin Hood, and drinking in taverns in 
time of sermon. The Sunday is called Saboti}-da; 
soon after the Reformation ; and tlve national 
legislation against all Avorking or trading on Sun 
day dates from the Act of 1679. But it is con- 
tended, on good grounds, that the Stricter vieAv of 
Sabbath observance is of Puritan origin, and Avas 
introduced into Scotland from England. Some 
Puritans called the Lord's day ‘the Sabbath' long 
before the end of the 16th century; but the first 
full statement of the ‘ high 'doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath Avas the Sabbathum Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti: or the IVuc Doctrine of the Sabbath^ 
by Dr Nicolas Bownde or Bound ( 1st 1593 ; 
enlarged ed. 1606). The observance of the Sunday 
noAv became a keenly debated point lietween Pun- 
tans and High Churchmen — tlie first question of 
dqctrino on which they directly differed. The 
Book of Sports (see SPOgTS, Book of) was Idhg 
an apple of discord between Puritans and the other 
party; in the Ldng Parliament the Puritans 
triumphed, and the Westminster Assembly incor- 
porated the Puritan vieAv. It is ce)rtaMiy after 
the date of Bownde the kirk-session records of 

Scotland are filled nmh proceedings against Sab* 

Her* bath-bredkers for all manner of work, indoor and 
outdoor (shaving being especially noied), " 
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and fields, oeiii; 

as well as for 




identical with Patripasaianism, the 4||^f teaclieis 
of which were Praxeas, Noetua, Epgonus, and 
Cleonieiiei. But it developed into a cdfiiplete 
reaolatiod^of the Trinity into a mere threefold, 
manifestation of God to man. Father, Son, and 
•Holy Snifit are not distinct subsistences 
tases)^ out merely one and the vsamei^ person in 
<jyUferent aspects, just as the sun is at once a spheii- 
^ body, a fountain of light, and a son me of heat. 
The single absolute Divine ^sence — the mfmas or 
pnt^ Deity— unfolds itself in creation and the 
iiistory of man as a Trinity. The*^Herffi/ by which 
God called into being and sustains the universe is 
the Logos, after whose image men were created; 
but when they had fallen from perfection it became 
necessary for the Logos, or Divine Energy, to 
liypostatise itself in a human body, in order to 
raise and redeem them ; hence in the man Christ 
*Jesiis dwelt the fullness of tlie Godhead bodily; 
while the same Divine Energy, operating spirit- 
ually and impersonally in the hearts of believers, 
is the Holy Ghost. 'Sabellius held further that 
these Divine manifestations are merely tempor- 
ary, and that after the Logos 'and the lloly Ghost 
had done their work they would be reabsorbe<l in 
the absolute Deity — the trias would again resolve 
itself into the 9notias ; or, in the language of St 
Paul, that ‘God would be all in all.’ Kinphanius : 
alleges that Sabellius derived his sYslcin irom an 
apocryphal Gospel to the Egyptians an<l tJiere are, 
as Noander poxnts out, so many points of resem- 
blance in SabelUanism to the Alexandruin Jewish 
theology in general that the statoinont may l>e 
regardetl as at leapt indicating the direction from 
which proceeded the inllueiices, that determined 
the theosophy of the unknown Penta[H)lilan. The 
4th-century heresy associated with the name of 
Marcellus of Ancyra was closel^^ allied to Sabellian- 
ism, which indeed becomes a term employed some- 
what loosely. The followers of SabellUis^ were 
formally suppressed by the Catholic CJmrch in the 
jlth century ; but his doctrine, which, divested of 
^its Gnostic and Neoplatonic phraseology almnt 
^ enuifiation and re-ahsorption, &c., is substantijilly 
Unitarian, has seldom wanted eminent advocates 
in any subsequent age of Christianity. 

See the Church Hiatoiy of Noander; discussions by 
Sohlcierinachcr and Lango ; Ddningtii'’s Hlppoliftas «. 
Kalliatas ( 1853 ; Eng. trans. by Plummer, 187(i ) ; and 
Zalm’s MarctUp v. Ancyra ( 18G7 ). 

Sablans. See Sab^eans, Mandasans, ZaHism. 

Sablllibf «3t river of Texas, rises near the 
northern boundary of Texas, and flows south-east 
to the border oi Louisiana, and then south, forming 
the boundary between the two states. It emj)ties 
through Sabine Lake (18 miles long by 9 ipilcs 
wide ) into the Gulf of Mexico. * The Sabine is 500 
miles long, though shallow is mostly navigable 
for shiall steam^ats. 

Sabine. See Savine. 

SabinCf Sir Edward, ^ physicist, was born 
in Dublin, on the 14th October 1788. He 
obtained a commission in the artillery in his 
sixteenth year, and aOcotflpanied Ross and Parry ^ 
as astronomer . in the expeditions of 1818-20 in 
search of a north-west passage. ^ Between 1821 
and 1827 he "undertook «a>. series of voyages to 
places between the equator and the north pole, 
making at each point pendulum and magnetic 
experiments of great value. Elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society m 1818, he was from 1861 to 1879 
its presfdenfc. He was for many years secretary 
of British Association, and filled the office 
of pisBident in 18^. > In 1850 he was raised to 
JRfe rank of majdr-general, in 1869 he was created ' 
!k.C.B., retiring as general in 1877 ; an<yM.1875 he i 
was ejected a corresponding member of the' French ' 


Acai^emy, He died 
aged ninety-five. 

chiefly upon fiis laboutiit - lie i Mtm mammlsiio, 

h£si^rfoas inemoiiis in 

timies and Re[K>rts to the. being 

to this day invaluable 

By his peTeonal'infiueuce'he did any 

other single man in inducing tiie.. gomniffmi to 
establish magnetic observatories in difltosattt' parts 
of the world, and in initiating the valuable ‘milg: 
hetic wo^k now carried out by the Adniiril^y, / . 

SabineSf an ancient Italian people wliciaft> 
original heatlquarters were amongst ine cen^fod > 
Apennines, but ultimately occupying an araa 
wuiich extended down info the w'esieiu filmns. 


Apennines, Init ultimately occupying an uMa 
wuiich extended down info the w'esieiu filmns, 
even to Rome, itself^ They had for neighlKmrs 
Umbrians, Etruscans and Latins, aiid*Bamiiites 
(see map of Italia Autiqua). Tliey and^Abeir 
near kinsmen, tlie Sainnitt^, constituted a group 
sometimes called Sabellian ; and. the two or more 
Babel lian peoples, together ivith (less nearly) 
related Umbrians, spoke Aryan Italic dialects, 
to which the name of Umbro^ Sabellian Ifas IxeCn 
^ven. According to the legeml, a colony of 
Sahiiiea occupiwl the Quirinal ^Hilfe in Rome, but .. 
%vere ultimately incorporated witli the Latin : 
tolloivers" of Romulus upon the jPalatlne, and ’ 
i so helped to constitute the Roman people (see 
Rome). Thoi^M’ of ike Sabines lielongs to this 
periotl of legendary history. , Rontul us, . having 
difficulty in finding wives for his follcm^crB ( credited 
with a dubious reputation as nmaways and male- • 
factors), invited the Sabines ,t0 a feast and games j 
and wdiile tlie games w'ere going on the garrison of 
the Palatine seized the unsuspecting and unprio- 
tected Sabine 'women, whom they earned off to be 
their wives. After several wainis the Sabines out** 
side of Rome were ultimately subjcctwl (241 B.O.). 

Sllbl6 (Mev'tes zihelUna), a sjMicies of Marten 
(q.v.), HO nearly allied tb tlie Common Marten and 
Pino Marten that it is difficult to state satis- 
factoiy specific distinctions. The feet are co\'ei*ed 
with nir, even on the soles, ami the tail is perhaps 
more busby than in the British martens. Tue 



Sable (ilfar^e« zibeilisia), 

length, exclusive of the tail, is about 18 inches. 
The fur is brown, ^*ayish yellow on the throat, , 
and small grayish-ymlow spots are scattered on the 
sides of the neck. The whole fur is extremely 
lustrous, and hence of th6 very highest value, an 
ordinary sable «8kin being worth £2 to. £4, ICk-t 
and one of the finest quality £28. The fur attains 
its highest perfection in the beginning of winter, 
and the pursuit of the sable at that season is 
one of the, most difBonlt and adventurous of enter* 
prises ( see FURS }. The sable is a native of Siberia 
widely distribute 'over that eountryi and found in 
its coldest regions, at least wherever forests extend ' 


its coltot regions, at least wherever forests .exh 
Th^ progress of geogsaphical di^veiy.lili 
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SABLE ISLAND 


SACHEYERELL 


eastern parts of Sibc^ria has been niuch^ inciebted 
to the expeditions of the hardy and daring sable- 
huiitftrs, exploring new regions at the worat seasons 
of the year, aii<l spending dreary niontlis at a great 
distance from :iil human abodes. The salue is 
taken by traps, which aio a kind of pitfall, it being 
necessary to avoid injury to tho fur; or by tracking 
it tliroiigh tho snow to its hole, and placing a net 
over the mouth of the hole. It is a very wary 
animal, anu not easily captured. It makes its 
nest in a hollow tree, or soinetinics, it is said, by 
)»ijrrowing in the ground, and lines it with •moss, 
leaves, and grass. From this it issues to proy on 
hares and smaller anihials of almost any kind, its 
agility enabling it even to catch birds among the 
branches of trees. It is ready, when food is scarce, 
to eat the^ remains of an animal on which a larger 
beast of proy has feasted, and is said even to satisfy 
its hunger with berries in wi titer, when animal food 
is not to bo had. Tho sable, although it inhabits 
high northern latitudes, d<ies not, as so many jvrctic 
animals do, cliange to white in the winter. This 
is accounted for by its habit of hunting among the 
brandies of trees, against the dark colour of which 
white would be coiispiciious, and therefore dis- 
advantageous. 

Sable IslaniL low-lying islaml in tho At- 
lantic, in 44** N. lat. and (50"’ W. long., 110 miles K. 
of the central part of Nova Scotia (find not near 
Cape Sable, at the south-east corner of Nova Scotia, 
where there is also a Sable Fslainl ). It consists of 
two parallel sand ridgesyt with a lagoon between 
them. Scrubby grass, <M*anbeiTics, vVeo. grow on the 
island, which is so dangtnous to navigation, and 
has so frequently heou the scene of wrecks, as to 
be called ‘the sailor’s grave. ’ The (’anadian gov- 
ernment has since 1873 built three lighthouses on 
it^ with an estahfishincnt of some 30 persons, of 
which two have been swept away and the thinl 
undermined, as the islana is gradually sinking. 
Early in the 19th century it was 40 miles long ; in 
18S0 it was reduced to 20 miles : it is to bo hoped 
it may soon utterly vanish. Near it there are 
sandbanks. 

Sables D'Oloillie, Lrs, a seajiort of France 
(dept. Vendee), on tho Atlantic coast, 50 miles S. 
W W.pf Nantes, owes its early imjmrtance to Louis 
Al., who excavated (1472) {he port and erected 
the fortifications. There i§^ a trade in grain, wine,^ 
salt, cattle, timber, and tar. Salt-making, sliip- 
building, and fishing (sardines and oysters) are the 
chief occupations. The town is visited for its sea- 
bathing. J\)p. 10,114. 

Sabots a species of wooden shoes made out of 
one block, ami largely used by the French and 
Belgian peasantry, especially by those who inliahit 
moist and marshy districts. They are ma<le of lir, 
birch, beech, alder, walnut, and' other wood, ami 
are manufactured principally in the ( ’evennes tlis- 
tricta of France, the more ornamental varieties 
specially at Mende, Villefort, and IMarvejols, all 
in the department .of Lozfere. For greater comfort 
and convenience, straw is stufied between the foot 
and the wooden sicles, or, with the most luxurious, 
a low woollen sock, made to fit the hollow of the 
shoe. The name is sometimes extended to a kind 
of Clogs (q.v.), with wooden soles and leatlier 
uppers. 

Sabre* See Sword. ^ i 

Sabretache (Fr.), a leather case for carrying 
letters, Sco, which may bo attached to 'the sword- 
belt of husaar.s and mounted ollicers. It is now 
abolished in the Britisli army. 

Sabrina Land* a stretch of coast- land dis- 
covered in the Antarctic Ocean (1839) by Balleny ; 
it is crossed by 120® E. long, and the Antarctic 
Circle . — Sabrina is the Latin form of Sbveen. 


Saccbarii; Acid* H^iCgH^Og, is product of 
the action of nitric acid, under certain conditions, 
on grape and cane sugar, or on starch, feuin, and 
lignine. It occurs as a colourless, inodorous, 
deliquescent,* gummy, uncry stallisable mass, which 
is freely soluble in alcohol. It is sidficiently 
powerful to dissolve iron and zinc, with extrication 
of hydrogen. It has a tendency to form double 
salts. It is dibasic, and forms an acid and A 
normal salt with potassium. 

Saccliarimeter* or Sacoitarometer, an in- 
strument for determining the quantity of sugar in 
liquhls, especially brewers’ and distillei-s’ worts. 
Ill principle it resembles tho hydrometer (see 
Specific Density), used for ascertaining the 
strongtii of alcoholic liquids. It consists of a 
hollow sphere or oval of thin bra^ss, with a 
graduated stem and a hook so placetl opposite 
each other that when placed in water it lloats, 
and tho graduated stem stands upright on the 
top, and the liook is below, for the j)iirpose 6f 
appending weight.s. The degree to which the stem 
sinks gives the moans of calculating, by tables 
preparetl on purpose, the proportion o/ saccharine 
matter x>resent in the liquidt 

Saccharin* or Gluotde, CaH^COSOaNH, is a 
sweet substance prepared by coinjilex processes 
from coal-tar. It is a white, semi- crystal line 
])owder, with a faint otiour and intensely swqpt 
taste. So sweet is it that it requires to be very 
much diluted before its sweetness can be appreci- 
ated, from I to 1 grain sufiicing for a cupful of tea. 
It is not a pure substance as found in commerce, 
but contains a variable i>ro 2 )ortion (40 to 00 per 
cent. ) of a less SM^eet compound. *On this account 
opinions dilVer as to its sweetening ])Ower com- 
»ared Avilh that of sugar, it being estimated to be 
roiu 200. to 300 times stronger Ilian the natural 
product.. It was at first thought likely that it 
would ])rove a serious rival to sugar, but its price 
oilers no great in<hicemcnt, and conflicting opinions 
as to its safety have rather militated against its 
use. At present it is eniplo^^ed for sweetening tlie 
foo<l of diabetic })aticnts, and for disguising the 
taste of drugs. Some aerated -water makers also 
employ it as a substitute for sugar, and it may be 
used to give an extra sweetness to glucose in' the 
manufacture of artificial jams, &c. Saccharin is 
hut slightly soluble in water,' but dissolves readily 
if mixed with baking-soda, carbonic acid gas being 
liberated during solution. 

$>»acchart8sa* See Waller. 

$iacebaruiii* See Suuar-cane. 

Sacclietti* Franco (c. 1330-^9), an Italian 
novejist, a follower of Boccaccio, was a native of 
Florence, who held, several diplomatic offices. Of 
his 258 Novelle, first printed in 1724,: ten are trans- 
lated in Tlioinos Roscoe’s Italian Novelists (1825). 
Saceopliarynx* See Pelican-fish. 

Sachevcrell* Henry, D.D., was born in 1672 
at Marlborough, tho son of the High Church rector 
of St Peter’s, and from the gramniar-scliool there 
was sent by charity in 1689* to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He shared rooms Avith Addison, wio 
dedicated to his /dearest Henry Account 
the Greatest English Poets (1694); and, r gaining 
successively a demy ship and a fellowship, he took 
the degrees of B.A. (1693), M.A* (1696), B.D. 
(1707), and D.D. (1708). He had held the small 
StaUbnlshire vicarage of Cannock, when in 1705 he 
became preacher of St Saviour’s, 3outhw6Vk, and 
soon made his mark as a pulpit orator.* In ITCffi^he 
delivered the two sermons — one at Derby asmzes, 
the other on the 5th of Novemoer at St Paul’s-*-^ 
which liava given him a place in history. The 
rancour with which he assailed the principles of 
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the J^^olution Settlement and the Act of Tolera- 
tion, whilst glancing at Godolphin as * Volpone,’ 
and asserting the doctrine of non-resistance, roused 
the wrath of the Whig govcnnneut of tiie hour, 
and led to his impeachment l)efore tlie House of 
l^rds of high crimes and misdemoanours (1710). 
Ardent crowds, slioiiting ‘ High Church and Saehe- 
verell!* an<l now and then wrockirig a meeting- 
house, attentlod hiih to Weslininstcr ; he defended 
liimself ably ( Burnet ascribes the dofeiico to Alter- 
burv)i hut t)v a maiority of scveiileoii ho was found 


pieces ho wrote .according to tl>e; f>recepts of the 
verse- imikers' guild, ai*o now of )it3e or no 
though in his own day^they raised, iiim to tb#i5i*st 
place amongst all his contciuponudes. By the 52d 
year of Jiis carow (15(J7) as a poet he had written 
31 yols., containing upwards of (J300 pieces^ among 
wliicli were more t.luiii 4000 viei^ferfjesUnffe.^ 2()0 
comedies and tragedies, about 1700 merry tales, 
secular arul religiou.s dialogues, pro^erfjs, and 
fables, 7 ]>rose dialogues, and 70 songs, secular and 
devotional. The hist edition of hi.s works was 
puhlisked at Augsburg in ir)r>s-.01, hut that of 
Wilier (5 vols, 70) is l>et(ev. After the 

middle t>f ibe ITtlt century Mans Sachs hdl into 
iieglo«*t and was forgtjrten ; and lie vt^meiued so 
until his ineumry was vevivcil h\ tJoethc in 1776. 
Wx:^ Co}tinh'fc n were pul)n>hefl by (iot/e and 
Von Keller { Stmt g. lo vols. 18S6). Tlie selections 
<»f Meiiy 'i’ah's and I'l overl)v'=* in N'erso by tloo^ieke 
ami Titi mann vols. iss;^ 8r>)and 'hy Kngeihrerdil 
I (1S70) can he j‘»*eonou'‘ndisL as ^^ell as Tittniann\s 
! edition of the L<>nl<‘n Draina.s, 

I Hcsi<lcs 1 )rt scIh i**,*. Socha ( Marburg, 

i IsUI ), thrro aic )/iut/oudii( by Ibonsch licnuc 

i (I.S.S7), Stein 1 l.ssu), Ka wer.'i 11 t Ualle. 1880), itud 

! Sell ACC 1 1/.# a (in Fr*;iH'h ; N\inc.y, 1S8U). f.n,^1ish loaders 
i utav consult iulaiii, Slttdit.n in tiermnu LUirutuiX 

\ »i.ss4i. 

i S«14*llS« dt i.il s, hot.-iui.st, horn at Breslau *2d 
Orioher ls:jo, slmli^'d ;i< Br;vguf‘ and begun to teacli 
1 l»oiany 1 bm<\ Ak»‘i- Icrtniing ul Iho agricultural 
-colleges of 'riiarandi in Saxony*' a rid Boppelsdorf 
near lUnm fiom fs.Vd to 1S(>7, he aaus in th(^ last 
ytMV ajUMiintciI }»roJ(‘.*^>()i of Botany at I'reiliurg, 
but rennvvcd to \\ urzburg in the following year, 
'riiero lio cairied on. in .a iaboralory built iiinler 
Ids oA\ u dirtaU ion, im |»oj i aut. experiments in plant 
]diy-iology, especifill\ in deteiMuihing the iniiucnce 
i of light, and, In^al upon jilaiils, and in invesLigaling 
llie nioAeineuts and other organic tictivjiieH of 
v<*g<.*lalde gr'o\Mi. IJ<? died 29tb May 1S07. Min 
\V(*rks incdiide Af'/o*'ee7/ th r iUtittnik (4lii ed. 1874; 
haig. trail-'. IS7d), llini(lhnv}i ihn' Expcrhuental- 
ftit f/sfufofjfc (In' (ISfJO), Uvsrjtiehtc tier 

tldfitiul: rfn}i fiitldhi'fnninn'f htfi iSilO ( lS7o ; Kng. 
tran.'^. IHDO), (i th r PjinnhCn plnjEioloffiG 
(1S73), ami VnrUsdOfjfn nher 
(Eng. trails. lss7). 

• a nanu' in ('opinion use in tlie time of 

SbakeMiearo, ami oecuning down to the middle of 
tin* ISth e<*utiiiy as tb‘m)ting a kind of wine. I'he 
exaet nalun* of this famous wine, tlie favourite 
beverage of Falstall’, and the origin of tlie name 
have been iiiueh dis<*nsse<l. Saelv or seek seems to 
he simply an English disguise of tlie Spanish scco 
( Fr. Acr), applied to Avim*s of the sherry genus, fw 
distinguished from tlie sweet Aviiies ; a ierm which 
Ave now translate hy ‘dry.’ Canary was often 
tlie wine meant by sack. In ol<l churchwardens’ 
accounts sack is frequently ineutioned as a corn- 
niunion-wino. It seems to have been mixed with i 
port ; and this mixture of white and red wines sur- 
vived at Douglas in the Isle of Man till at least | 
jl887 (Notes and Q if erics, 1887-88). 

Sack1lut(Fr. saqvcbute), a name used for two I 
totally diirercnt instruments — tlie one a kind of 
trumpet, the predecessor of tlie Troinlione (q.v.) ; 
the other, the sackbut of Scripture,* a stringed 
instrument somewhat of the nature of a guitar. 

Saekette Harbor, a village of New York, 
on a bay of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of Black 
River, 12 miles hy rail W. of Watertown. In the 
Avar of 1812 it Avas an important naval station ; but 
it lias noAv only (1900) 1266 inhabitants, although 
it is becoming a popular summer- resort. 

SaekTillOf Thomas, Earl of Dorset, poet and 
statesman, was horn about 1536 at Buckhurst in 


bury), hut liy a majority of scveiiteoii ho was found 
guilty, and suspended for three years from preaching, 
nis two sermons also being burned by the common 
iiangnian. The ministry fell that same summer, 
anil in 171»3, on the expiry of his suspension, 
Sacheverell A\"as selected hy the Mouse of Commons 
to precach the Restoration serimm. before them, and 
specially thaukoil on the occasion. A more suh- 
staiiilal token of favour wa.s Ills presentation to 
the roctoi’y of 8t Amlrew’s, Mo! horn, after wliii.'h 
llStle more is hoard of him sa\ e that he squahhled 
with his j>arishion<u*s, and wa.s suspected of com- 
plicity in a Jacobite j>lot. Me ilied at lloi drove, 
iMghgate, r»tli tfune 1724, and was hurie<l in Si 
Andrew’s, Holhorn, wlieuce lii-s lead cotlin was 
stolon in 1 747. 

Soe vol. ii. of Hill • Burton’s /L'sAc)*// o/ thr firit/n f>f 
( Kdiu. 18 S 0 ); ami F, M.i, dan’s ’ lit Idling r;!.phy 
of Dr SuchevendF in the liiOliof/rn.phcr tor 

SlU'llSy Hans, the most ]>n)IUie and at (In* -.aim* 
time the most important (Jermau ]>oct of hi'^ tiin**, 
Avas horn on oLh Novoinher M‘dl, ai Nnreinhor;;, 
Avher^his father was a l-ailor. V\ bib; al .-school he 
learned the rudiments of Batin, hut Avas n<;v<*r a 
scliolar in the academic sense of .the term, all hough 
lie Avas a very well- and widely- infornu'd maiL 
About the age of fifteen lie h(‘gan to learn the craft 
of shoemaking; his love of versoalso bvl him to Irani 
the art, almost moc.hanical, of verse imi king from 
Leonhard Nuiinonhcck, a Avraver and //tri,sfrrs//tqrr 
in liis-native town. ()u iinisliing his apprenlic(‘- 
ahip, Sachs, as Avas tlie cn.stom <>f <aaftMneii in 
, those days, made a tour through Omniany, practis- 
ing his calling in various cities, and freqiieiiling 
assiduously the schools or eor|)<)r;it-ions oiganise<l 
hy the ineisters ill qer, Avho, sima^ tlir <]isapprai*ance 
of the older minnesinger; or luinstrel.s of chivalry, 
had become the cliief representatives of (lormaii 
poetry. On liis return to NuremlxM’g Saciis com- 
menced business as a shoemaker, and prospered 
in liis calling; and, after a long, cheerful, ami 
hajipy life, died on 19th (or 2.^)tli) .lannary 1576, 
and was buried in St John’s churchyard, Xurem- 
berg. 

Saclis’s career as an author is divided into 
two periods. In the first he sliows an intcre.st 
mainly in the occurrences that .were then agi- 
tating Germany. It was (he epocli of the Re- 
formation of- Luther, whoso praises he celc-- 
brated (1523) in an allegorical talc entitled Die 
Wittenbcrgisch Nachtigal, Avbile bis poetical lly- 
ahccts (of widely about 200 are knoAvn) furthered in 
no small measure the Protestant cause. In the 
second period his poetical activity Avas turnetl more 
to the delineation of 'common life and manners. 
His poetry is distinguished by its heartiness, good 
sensi, homely morality, and fresh humour. It is, 
however, deficient in high imagination and brilliant 
fancy, and contains much prosaic and insipid verse. 
It was his chi^f pride to be an honourable citizen 
pf Nuremberg, and his mind and liis interest 
seldom travel beyond the narrow limits of its 
encirclirtg walls*« There is not one of his produc- 
' tion^l but wli&t V^as meant to serve some oidactic 

S ui'pose. His best works are Schtmnke, or Merry 
^les, the humoiir of which is sometimes unsur- 
passable, serious tales, allegorical and spiritual 
songs, and Lenten dramas. His nieistergesdngi, the 
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SUJSHCX, the only son of Sir Richard Sackville, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. lie is sumiosed to 
have^Btudied at Hart Hall, Oxford, and St John’s 
College, Oxford, and then to have entered the 
Inner Temple; in 1554 he married, and in 1558 
was returned to parliament. With Thomas Norton 
he produced the hlank-verse tragedy of Ferrex find 
Ponr.v (afterwards called Gorhoauc)^ which in Jan- 
uary I.WiAvas acted before Queen Elizabeth (who 
was Sackville’s second cousin) at Whitehall by the 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple. This work, whose 
plot is founded on a British legend, and which is 
after the style of Seneca, the incidents being moral- 
ised at intervals by srchorus, claims particular notice 
as the earliest tragedy in the English language. 
Dramatic energy it has none, but the style is pure 
and stately, evincing eloouence and power of 
thought (see Drama, Vol. TV. p. 85). Sack- 
ville’s other chief production was the Indmtion 
to a Myrrovr for MftfjiMrates (156*1), a noble 
poem, ‘ unitin<j,** as Hallam says, ‘ the school 
of Chaucer and Lydgate to the Fannj Queenf and 
almost rivalling the latter in the magnificence 
and ilignity of its allegoric personifications. The 
infiuonco or Dante is very perceptible. His prodi- 
gality brought Sackville into <lisgrace with the 

? ueen, and ho travelled awhile in France and 
taly, but on his father’s death in 1566 returned to 
England, and next year wan knighted and created 
Lord Buckliurst. ife >vas now employed much as 
a <lij)loinatist in France and the Low Countries ; 
in 1586 announced her death sente nee to Mary 
Queen of Scots ; in 1589 was instalh^d a Knight of 
the Garter ; in 1599 succeeded Burghlcy as lord 
high treasurer; and in 1604 was created Earl of 
Dorset, He died suddenly at Whitehall at the 
council table, 19th April 1608. 

See the Life prefixed to the edition of his Works by 
the Hon. and llev. W. Saokville-West (1859), and a long 
article in voL ii. of Cooper’s Athnice Cantab, (1801). 

Charles SACKViLr.E, sixth Earl of Dorset, was 
born January 24, 1637, and succeeded to the title 
in 1677.^ He travelled in Italy, was returned by 
East <lrinstead to the first jnxrliament of (/buries 
II., and soon became an especial favourite of the 
king, and notorious, like too many of the courtiere, 
for hii^boisterous and imlecorous frolics. He served 
under the Duke of York at sea, was employed on 
various missions, but could not endure the tyranny 
of Janies Jl., and was one of the most ardent in 
the cause of tlie Prince of Orange. His later years 
were honoured by a generous patronage of men of 
letters like Prior, Wycherley, and Dryden. He 
dted at Bath, January 19, I7()6. He was himself 
the author of a few occasional lyrical and satirical 
pieces, but is only remembered for one short poem, 
the bright and delightful song, ‘ To all you Ladies 
now on Land. ’ 

Saco, a city and port of entry of Maine, on the 
left bank of the Saco River, here crossed by a 
bridge^ to Biddeford, and with falls of 50 feet 
Biipiuying water-power, 16 miles by rail WSW, of 
Portland. It contains cotton and shoe factories, 
Bawmills, machine-shops, &c. Pop. (1880) 6389; 
(1900 ) 6122. — The Saco River rises in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, and runs south- 
east through Maine to the Atlantic. It is 170 
miles long. « 

Sacrament ( Lat. sacramaitum, mijster%umy 
Gr. mysterion)y the name given by theological 
writers to certain religious rites, the number as 
well as effects of whidi are the subject of much 
controversy between various bodies of Christians. 
The word sacrai/nentumy in primitive classical 
usage, meant 'either the oath taken by soldiers on 
their first enrolment, or the sum of moi;ey deposited 
by suitors on entering upon a cause, and forfeited i 


*to sacred uses* by the unsuccessful part}^ anc; 
the corresponding classical Greek word mysterioti 
! meant not merely the secret religious ceremonies 
practised in the woi-ship of certain gods, but alsc 
any revealed secret. It is certain, nevertheless, 
that at a very early period of the Christian churcji 
l)oth the Latin ^ word and its Greek equivalent 
came to be applied specially to certain rites of the 
Christian ceremonial, and chiefly (or as is com- 
monly held by Protestants, exclusively) to those 
of Baptism and the Eucharist. Of th(» catechetical 
lectures of St Cyril of Jerusalem the lectures 
devoted to the subject of Baptism and the 
Eucharist are called ‘ inystagogic lectures.’ Here 
it will he enough to state concisely what are the 
views of the several religious communities on this 
much controverted subject, which formed one of 
the main grounds of division between the Roman 
Church and the Reformers of tlie 16th centniy. 

In the Roman Chiirch it is held tliab there are 
seven sacraments — viz. Baptism, Confirmatioi*, 
the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy 
Orders, and Matrimony. The special teaching of 
Catholics on each of these rites will he found under 
the several heads ; but there are certain general 
principles regarding them all on which the fioman 
Catholic doctrine differs widely from that of the 
Reformed communities. Ccatholics define a sacra- 
ment to he a visible or sensible sign permanently 
instituted by God, and conveying real interfbr 
grace to the recipient, ami tliey'^teach that all 
sacraments contain within themselves, as instni- 
inents, and, when they are received with m*oper 
dispositions, ]»roduce, such grace by the ^rtue 
imparted to them by God, and not merely through 
the faith of the reciinent ; although they hold that 
]>roper dispositions on the ))art of the recipient, 
as sorrow for sin, love of God, pious resolves, tS:c., 
are conditions indispensable for the .efficacy of the 
sacramental rite (see Opus Operatum). They 
divide the sacraments into two classes, ‘eacni- 
ments of the living ’and ‘ sacraments of the dead.’ 
The lirst class comprises the Eucharist, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Orders, and IMatrimony — all which 
sacraments can only be received ’ fruitfully by 
persons in a state of gi*ace or justification. The 
second includes Baptism, Penance, and Extreme 
Unction, f lic special purpose of which is to remit 
sin, and which therefore can be received ])y persons 
in a state of sin, hut i>enitent for that sin, and 
resolved to amend their lives. Of three of the 
sacraments— viz. Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy 
Orders — it is held tliat they imprint a ‘ charactei^’ 
anti therefore that they can only be received once. 
The others may be repeatedly received, but under 
c*»nditions which will be learned under each separ- 
ate bead. Two things are held to enter into the 
constitution of the sacrament — viz. the ‘matter* 
and the ‘form.* By the former is meant the 
mateiial element or the physical action whereby 
that element is applied to the recipient of the 
sacrament ; as water in baptism, oil in extreme 
unction, and in both the act of Avashing or of 
anointing. By the latter is understood the form 
of Avonls employed by the minister in communi- 
cating to the recipient the external rite in which 
the sacramental act consists. Tlie minister of a 
s^rainent is the person who is. supposed to be 
divinely authorised to impart it. The Council of 
Trent anathematises those who teach that there 
are more or less than seven sacreAnents. The 
Greek Church also recognises the seven sacra* ' 
inents. 

The Reformed Churches have for the most pe^rt 
rejected these views. By the majority of tnem 
the sacraments are held to be merely ceremonial 
observances, partly designed as a solemn act, by * 
which each individual is admitted to membership, 
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partly intended to stimulate the faith and excite 
the fervour and the pious <lLsp6sitions of the 
recipient, to which dispositions alone all the 
interior effects are to be aserihe<l. As to tlie 
number of rites called by the name, almost all 
Protestants agree in restricting it to two — viz. 
Baptism and the Lords Supper; altliough some 
of tlie rites which Catliolies roganl as sacramental 
are retained by some of the Protestant commiuii 
ties as religious ohs(!rvaiic<‘s. (Calvin <lefen<Is the 
ceremony of ordination 1 > 3 ^ iin[)osition of bainls, 
once even calling it a sacuiment, tlu»ugh evidently 
not ill the strictest sense of tlie wonl. In tin* 
English Church, howcvei*, (hcif‘ lias always been 
a school ill which Ojiinion temling towards tln.‘ 
Catholic view has prevaile<l. >; ot only havt‘ Kngli.-h 
Churchmen ascribed to the two ril(‘s of Ilaptism and 
the Eucliarist or laml’s Supper (<(.^^ ) th»‘ power of 
producing an intmior grace (which in the forniei is 
called Regeneration, < 1 . v.), hut sim^f! tlni 'f raetarian 
nifivenient many of Mioin have Imnoi willing t-) c;ill 
the other rites, espccialh\ Conlirnia.l ion, Pciianci*. 
and Holy Orflers, by tin' nam«^ ot sacranuMii.. 
althougli of a. secondary character, ;ind ni>i ' gcni i 
ally necessary to salvation/ 

Soe tlio separate tm the .> .uraiii. iit <--j -t ciaily 

IhvrTlSil, and Ja>iio’s Sfl’ciat, an<l wurUs f]i« r« cirtO, 
also Roman Oatitoijo (Juimo u ; .uul t<»r th.‘ ...u'onmM- 
as recognised by the (h’thodox ni < 'oinnnuiit'ii. -i *• 

CnfKK Church, Vol. V, p. 

S2icramciltariaiis« a term U-“<1 in mor>' sensi’s 
than ont'. (1) OnliiiarilN in Itnghutd ii im-.in.s onr 
wlio h#hls a ‘ high’ <ir exinmn' doctrine ot tin* <*ni 
cacy of th(3 .sacraments, <‘speei;illy of tin' l/n liari'.t 
(see Lord’s SthtejO. (2) Teelmieally, however, (he 
word is used in cliurcb Jiistory in an ain\<»^a diannnii 
cally opposite sense for p(M>^oiis holding a ‘low’ doe 
trine on the subject of the sa.(‘ra,inents fm t (n* poi I y 
among the Reformers >vho separated fiom laitin*] 
on the doctrine of the l^aieliaiisi. laitlier tauglit. 
the doctrine of the real pri'^encf^ of tin' hod\ and 
blood of Chri.st along wdt h the hii'ad and w iin* (sre 
Lord’s Suprkr)- ('arlstadr, (.’a[)ito, ami Ihna'i* 
were the leatlcrs of those who called this iloetriin^ 
in question. This sacramontaiiaii i»ari\ lieeanie 
so considerahle that in tin* <li<'t^ of Angsliurg t1n'\ 
claimed to present a special confession known in 
history by the name of the 1 elrapolitan < ■onfessi<in 
— so called from the four (dties, Straslmrg, Con- 
stance, Lindau, and Memmingmi. Tin* Tetra- 
politan Confes.sion rejects the dot; trine of a cor- 
poreal presence, and although it admits a spiritual 
presence of Christ which the devout soul can firel 
and enjoy, it excludes all idea of a physical pres- 
ence of Christ’s body. Simultaneously with this 
German movement, yet independent- of it, was that 
of the Swiss reformer Zwingli, whose doetrine on 
the Eucharist was identical with that of Carkstadt, 
and who himself presented a private conh'ssion of 
faith to the Augsburg diet in wdiicli this doctrine 
is embodied. The four cities named above con- 
tinued for many years to adhere to this confe.ssiori 
presented to the diet of Augsburg in their name ; 
out eventually they accepted tlie so-called Con- 
fession of Augsburg, and were merged in the 
general body of Lutherans. On tlie contrary, the 
article of Zwingli upon the Eucharist w as in sub- 
stance embodied in the confession of the Helvetic 
Church. 

SacramentOf the largest river of California, 
rises in the north-eastern part of the state, its 
head-stream, Pitt River, draining Goose Lake, and 
flows south-west through the Sierra Nevada to 
Shasta^ south to Sacramento, and thence south- 
south-west into Suisun Bay, through which its 
waters pass into San Pablo Bay and so to the 
Pacific Ocean. Its length is about 500 miles, and 
421 ^ 
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250 miles. A few miles ahuve its mouth it receives 
ilie Hun Joaquin; and with this and other teihii- 
taries it drains the groat central valley of the 
state. 

S;uri*ailieiito« tlic (‘apiial of California, is on 
the oast hank of llu' Hat'niiiiento itiver, at the 
mouth of t he Aniorioan River, 120 miles by water 
ami 00 by rail N E. of ^S{Ul I' lnneisito. The streets 
are laid down at right nngles on a le\(rl plain. The 
husinos portion huilt of hri<*k, (he dwellings of 
woodjW’ilh shade 1 rei's and g'.iidenM. ’The ]>rineipal 
]»uhiic huilding.^^ Nie the ejipitol (which cost 

iihoiit $2,OO0,O(/O), (liceoimt s eom t - Imnse ( formerly 
( he. «*apit.ol j ami ho‘-piud. t h<^ a Roman 

< eat ht‘d i\'i I, I he (hucki i’ An. (hi!!er\. aiul 
the iind i iiidH*li(»w s' hails. 'I he miiMii- 

faeioiies imdudt' a. iinml«er of (hmr ami })laning 
Fuiihy <‘a.niage. ho\, and lii.iom fm loiie-., touiui/ii's, 
poi teri.'-c, -piee niiij.-, ami :i ea.nn''‘iy ; and hert* are 
the r-lio]v.i ol (he I'ioti i ien Ji R.aeihr Railroad, cover- 
ing 2.“* aeie-v. S;n*ninunio vs a> "ftlh'd in hy a 

►Swiss nane'd Siiner. who J»niU a. fort here in l>%n ; 
!)Ul it Nsas hwt lil] R^iS, .iRej (,|ie disi'overv of gold, 
f.ha( tie'eii v' ar (i'*a ai ansa*' town vs a*^ laiil 
out. f numh'Lt ie.fi ‘ led to t!ie hoilding of a levee 
ir. Istr.k In IS. >4 Sain.umnno heerrnie the stajii 
eapjtah Pop. i ; ( lOOo; 20,2S2- 

Sa€‘rarinill ( R-O . -n phn-e when^ saere.l oI)j<‘<*ta 

are dep('si>ed <li'‘ |>aji id* a, (diiireh where the 
ahar 

Sarrod of Fkvst <»r, a 

niodf'Ji) fe-aisal ol ( le.‘ Ihmian ^'ath»)li<* < 'Imrelu 
Its origin i* tiared i.>a v i^^ion which h" recorded of 
a French \i.jtaiion nnii naim'd Ma.rgnievilc Marie 
Ala ejHpn* ( I(»-}7 00 h vs ho livi-’d at Paray -Ic*. .Nlonial 
(<j.v'. h d’ld- di'soRon w a> giailfianv piojiagaled in 
Fiance, apps-ovcti l.v (’hMoent Xlll. in ITiJo. and 
(‘\tended to llir wlmh* chnteh in ls5(>, Hi'-tor Mur- 
I giieiite Mali* heing heaiiTuMl in Istid. ’Mie fe.*-!!- 
: v'al lield on lie' Friday (in iMigl.'iml on the 
Snmhn ) aftei (lie (M'lave of < 'orpiis Christi. Of 
' many d(*dieate<i to tin* SjK'rerl Hi'a.rt hy 

' far 11 h' most splendid is that ena'lcd on Alonl. 
martii’, the higlK'^t point of Raris, in lS74-hI, 
a.l a eosi of nearly a million sterling. 'I’lio 
faithful vvor-hip tile heart of desus, e.onsidereil 
‘no! us nieie Mesh, lait as united to the divin- 
ity ; ' ami the heart is chosen bec'Unso it is a 
.symbol of charity and of the inm^r life. The 
heart of tin* Rli'ssod X’irgin, on the same iirin- 
eiple, is rnumfcJ hy the Roman Church.-— There 
is a cloist«*roil order of nuns of the Sucre Cu‘ur, 
which was founded at Faris in ISOO hy Fr. Varin 
and Miii(\ Rarat, approved in 1820, and ha.s 
very- numerous hou.ses in Europe, America, and 
Au.stralasia. The chief of the.se in England is at 
Roehampton, in Ireland at Roscroa. Its mombei*s 
teach the liighor hranolics of girls’ education. 

See Hongaud, Histoire dp la bic /the tire use Marcjneritc 
Marie (5th ed. 1880); and Nilles, Dc HationihuH Fes- 
f(i?'um Sacrutissinii Cordis ( 187iy). 

$iacred See Music, Anthem, Chant, 

Ghoir, Chorale, Hymns, Intoning, Ma.ss, 
Oratorio, Pr.AiN-soNG, Service. 

Sacred Wars. See Amphictyonic Council, 
Philip. 

Sacrifice lias been the fundamentabinstitution 
of all natural religions. It is found at one time or 
another wdth the same general feature.^ in nearly 
all parts of the world. The same liunian wants 
have everywhere found the same embodiment. As 
a general rule its historical development among 
different peoples keeps pace with the pro|jress of 
their thoughts regarding the nature of the divinities 
they worship. Sacrifice is primarily a sacramental 
meal at which the communicants are a deity and 

♦ ! 
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his worsliippers, aiul the elements the flesh and 
I l>hiod of a saeml victim. IVimitive tribes every- 
where seem tr» re-anl themselves as related t«> 
tJwir by the bond of kinship, and every tribe 
has eertai/i .sacred animal.s which it re<,^ards as 
related to Uia triiial ;^'od by jneeisely the same bond. 
These sa^Tcd animats are probably a survival of the 
totem sta/^^e thron;^h whicJi all civilised races Bceiii 
to have jiassed. fn any ca.se they play a most 
importa?it part in primitive reli^^ioii. They are 
re;,^irde<I with reverence as sources or media of 
supernatural inlliienoe.s. Their live.s are protecte<l 
like those <if kinsmen. To slau^lU^er one of 
llnmi f4)r private use is an act of sacrilege or 
murder. Hacritice is ta rare and solemn public 
function. The si^^nifieant part of it is not the 
slay in of the victim, but the sacrilicial meal Avhich 
follows. During this meal the life of the sacrosanct 
animal with its mysterious virtues is suj>poseil to 
pass physically into the eomiiuinieants, whereby 
the natural bond of union between the go^l and his 
clicjits is .sacramentally conlirnied and sealed. 

While this saerilicial meal occurs with the .same 
j^cneral featunis in all natural relij^ions, tlien^ is 
iurmite diversity in detail. ( I ) There are ^lillcr- 
cm^es as to the portions assi^Tie<l to tlie divine 
and human coiiimnni(*aiits. As a rule one or 
more luirts which are n';;anlc4l as either peculiarly 
sacred or peculiarly choice -the hlo434l, the fat, the 
luMul, the sluMihhMs, the viscijra- are ^iven llo the 
4hMty, ami the rest is cateu by the W4>rsliippers. 
S4)metimcs a wli4)le victim is ^iven t4> the deity, 
while an4)tber is eaten by his tsmimensals. S4)me- 
tiimss the p4»rtiou of the ;^4>4l, sometimes that of the 
W4>rsbippers, is eaten by [»ri4.*sts--but that is a late 
retineinent. ( 2 ) 'riiere are 4Uirerenoes as to tlie 
mimir 4>irerin;^H which usually accompany the ;j;reat 
sacrilico ami help t4) furnish forth the feast. Fruit, 
cakes, h4)ney, wine, milk, butter, ami 4)il are the 
most common of the seeomlary oblations. What 
is ]»re.scribed in one country is f4)rl)i4l4len in 
am)ther. Facli pe4)j)lo naturally oilers the choicest 
pr4)4luce of its own laml, ( 3 ) Tlu're are dillerences 
as to the tiim^s ami s4}asons of sacrilico. Amon^ 
I»astoral tribes the »;reat saorilices occur at tin*, time 
of y4\‘inin;^, amoii;' a.i^ricultiiral p4,*4»ples 4liiriri<» 
viiita^^e ami liarv4*st. (4) b^inally there are im- 
portant diHerenccs as to the way in which the 
p4»rti4>n 4)f the deity is coriveyc4l t4) him. At first 
men Isdieve that he actually eats the llcsli of sacri- 
fice. lie is suppose4l to dwell in certain liallowed 
sp4tts ill his dominions -in stones, trees, fountains, 
eaves. At these natural shrines his woi-shippera 
meet and sacrifice, and there they lay out his 

I mrthm an4l leave it. At this staj.^e sacrifice is 
iterally the food of the g4)4ls. .\fl4!r a lime men 

rise almve this cru4le conception. The deity comes 
to he n»^ar4h34l Jis an ethereal hein^jj whose li4mie is 
the iinper air, and ho can im lon<^4M- he siij)p4>sed to 
partake of solitl f4)4jd. The dilliciilty tliat mjw 
arises is 4»vercome partly hy tiie use 4)f (ire, which 
ethereal isos the sacrifice ami sciuls it up t4> tlie 
deity in savoury cl4m4ls of smoke and va|M>ur, 
partly by the multiplication 4)f liquid otlerin^s, 
especially hloo4l ami wine, which sink into the 
ground ami may rea4lily bo supposed to he tlruiik 
uj) by the ^414 1 . 

^ Those are the tletails and m^n-cssentials of primi- 
tive sacrifice. The essentials are the public «assem- 
bly, the shrine, the sacre4l victim, tlie banquet, 
anil the supposed presence of the god as a guest- 
fricml. The object is always to renew and 
strengthen the ties of kinship an4l friendsliip be- 
tween the g4>4l an4l lii.s woiTsliippers, and .so to 
secure the continuance of material pros]>erity. 
This^ prirnitiv^e sacriticial system is not without 
relij^ious value. If it is not hiftv, it is genuine. 

It IS no mere imposing or toucliing ceremony. 1 


The i4leas wliich it embodies are to every wor- 
sliipi)er realities. Religion and ritual are still 
one. The system lias als4) considerable ethical 
value. It hinds the worshippers not merely to 
1 heir god but to one another. The goods it seeks 
are nuiterial, but they are always imbTie and social, 
m»ver .‘^t^lfi.sh goods. It gives the individual no 
jilace except as a member of the commune or 
tribe. 

A new and radically diflerent conception of 
sacrifice is formed when the tribal system begins 
to break up. Ihimitivo ideas of the consanguinity 
of gotls, men, {uiil beasts become ohs4>lete. Sacred 
animals become private piopcrty, their llesh licgiiis 
l4> he used as common f4)4)4l, and they lose their 
I sanctity. Itc*fore a sacrifice can now take place an 
animal has first to be surromlercd by its owner and 
consecrated. Dedication take.*^ the place 4)f natural 
.sanctity. It is this new and imp4)rtant element 
that changes the character of sacrifi(,*o. The act 
of surrender, which is at first a mere ]n’elimina^y, 
comes t4j he r4!g.Mr4lo4l as the essential feature. A 
sacrifice biggins l4) he sp4jkon of as a gift 4>r tribute 
from W4)rshippor to the deity, ami the original 
sa<‘ramentai i4h‘fi is gradually lost sight 4)f. Is this 
a f4)rward or a hackwar4l movement of thought? 
It injiy he the 4)ne or the other/according to the 
meaning attaeluMl t4) the gift. Two inter-relations 
are pcissihhj. (lifts have either a syniliolical or an 
intrinsic value. If the .sacrilicial gift is simjily an 
expression of the truth that all private }>r4)per1.y is 
a trust fr4)m (loil ami ought to l)C 4lcv4)le4l to His 
service, the new e4)mMq)tioii is an advance and can 
d4> mitliing hut goo4l. But if it he supp4)se4l that 
(lod stands in need of gifts, ami that the more 
numerous and costly the oblations the greater their 
efficacy, the tribute-idea is a backward movement. 
Sacrifice then becomes m)thing hut a method of 
conjuring. ITnfortnnatoly the latter view is the 
04>mim)n 4)ijo. The historical outcome of I he gift 
or tribute theory is Ii4>l4)eausts, hecatombs, and 
liuman sacrifices, Thc.se last are a strange in- 
stance of reversiiui to barbaric t>raclice. Human 
.sacrifice is natural am4)iig caniiihais : the fo4)d that 
is most grateful t4) man is alwfiys presented to the 
go4ls. Its revival among civilised peoples is the 
result uf a V4?ry ditl’erent train of lliouglit. Those 
who begin t4) measure the atoning junver of a sacri- 
fice by it.s magnitmle, si>Icn4l4)nr, or cost cannot 
forget that they have j)4)sse.ssions more precious 
tliaii f!4)cks ami IhumIs. Hence in times of great 
distress they begin to conjure the disjdcasure of 
their gods with otlerings of their own flesh and 

])l4)4)4l. 

As the breaking up of the tribal system leads lo 
a railically new conception of the nature of sacri- 
fice*, so the downfall of a nation may always he 
expected to produce great changes in the sacri- 
ficial system. Adversity always puts a great 
strain on a nation’s faith in the efficacy of sacri- 
licial gifts. RejK*ated calamity shatters its faith. 
How can it escape from religious negation? Not 
hy any new sacrilicial theciry. Sacrifice is either a 
.‘sacramental rite or a tribute. No other conception 
is ]»ossihle. The liistoiy of Israel, however, proves 
that two courses are still open to a people whose 
mimis have been purged of the 6ui»er6tition that 
mere gifts can secure the divine favour. Some few 
gi'eat minds rise above the sacrificial idea to a 
]»urely spiritual religion. The majority return to 
the sacramental iilea. Of the latter some revive 
the sacrainental rite in its most primitive form, 
usin^ as the sacramental elements the flesh and 
bIoo4l of various animals still tabooed or sacred. 

A greater number adopt the most complex and re- 
fined sacrainental ritual. Taking it up at the stage 
where its historical development has been arrests, 
elaborating it at certain points and recasting it 
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at others so as to make it more litly express the 
religious wants of tlie new tiiius tliey begin to 
practise the whole with a fresli zeal. 

In primitive Israel tlie central feature of sacrifice 
(s/ieititn, zeJj(th) is always the coraimm meal, pro- 
videtl for by tlie slaughter of the sHf^nnl auiinal 
aiiil by various kinds of cereal oblation {/uifthtf), \ 
Time gra<liially robs the meal of its sacred char- 
acter, and then (lie holocaust ( e/o) heeonies 
coinnion. -\fter the Kxile I lie grt^at sacrihee is 
the sin-oftlcriug (ff.'i/iffm), which culminaU^s in the ; 
solemn ritual of tin* day of jitoiumicnt . ft is gencr- , 
ally su])posed that the ceui ral idi*a of I he sin s>irerin.i'' ; 
is that of snbsi i tution rlrho\ali atM cpj.ing tln^ litc < 
of the vi<»,fim for that of tln^ sinner, 'fliat is proli- 
ahly a mistake. Ju.st in the i*arlier sacrific ial 
meal, so hern, the signifi<'.i nt pari of fhc liic 
not the shedding, bni. (in* ap]dic;i(ion of lie* iite 
hlot>d, followed i»y the lunning of cei lain poi lion- 
of the lh‘sli ami eating of (>!,her>. Some of lh.' 
dfdails may n^aclily lend Lli' in-t h to ,i new i?:i< i 
pr<d/ation, hut tin* origin and piiniaiN ^ivioli^'am** 
<»f the rifual can !><' nmh r-'iood nn1\- v.hen ii- di- 
tine.tive features a.re compared with ilio-t* o; inc- 
sacrilicial f<‘ast. 

The think(*is of < Greece ami the jaojda o| 
Isiiiel wag'(* a constant polcmi. .e-ain -l t he popn la r 
I sup(?rst il ions coniKM-ted with tin ^maihfi.d ni 

j Some of the latter seem to laealv as*, ay snoorlv 
! from ritual, others do mueh lo gi\s‘ it .in (‘:hir*n.! 

I ami sj>iritual meaning*. < 'hri-rno.ii \ « ndaae}*-, 

whatevc'r is true hoih in th<- -an . ne-ni -.1 ;iml in 
the (h^dicatory idea of .-.lei il’e-e fin- ioinen 
ide.a i*ecei\es its perh’el, •ngt**— ion in the lii.-i 
(’hristian rite, th<^ hitter in ihe lir-t jaili' of Thu 
tiari etliics, wliich (ranshgm-e.A saciile e, inu* : cU 
san’ilice. Hut t In* fol h oveiv <»f thilu- ar<' .-low ;c> 
rise to the heigdit of ITis ((.‘aeliing. 3Iat«‘ii.Ll -a- ri 
lic.ii is aiw.’ivn 0 Jisi(».r than s)*irit na..l. Maii\ oi tin* 
errors coniieeted with the old -atTilieial .••Sslem.-; 
survi\’e as well in <.TU(h.‘. um*(hieal com'eptiom. of 
the Christian atonement as in ih<^ m.*i.*?s i>f the 
(Jliiirch of Uome. 

Si‘o A. TiJing’s ttthhtf, <t/nf, lit I (2 vols. 

1887); 'J’vler’.s Priniitirc {UfUun ( :i 1N71); J. 

Frazer’s TuUmiam ( 1887 J ; Wcllliau^. n'.-, lit Me i(rttht{<rhfn 
ifi idcnfhnnu's ( 1887) ; and especially ltuh(.ll^>o;l JSjmtIi’s 
Itdvjiou of tke i^ej/iiUs ( 188J)), 

Sacriicffe i« uot now a legal, Iml is a jHvpular 
term u.sed to denoti; the breaking into a jdace <jf 
worship and stealing* lln*refrom. lii KnglamI >vho- 
evei* breaks and enters any church, <*liapc‘l, mt*eting 
house, or other place of divim^ worship and commits 
any felony therein, or whoever, b<ung in such 
places, shall commit any felony tlnneiii, and break 
out of the same, is guilty of felony and liable to 
penal servitude for life, or for not less than three 
years, or to imprisonment for a Icnii not exceeding 
two years, with liard labour. The legal oti’ence of 
bre.aking and entering a ])lace of worship with in- 
tent to steal comes uinhu- the head of burglary or 
housebreaking. In Scotland there is no increase of 
severity in the punishment by reason of the sacred 
cliaracter of the things stolen. 

Sacristan* an ofhcial attached to a church who 
is charged with the care of it, and in particular of 
the sacred vestments and utensils, 'fhese are kept 
in the sacrist t/, or vestry, Vvhich in continental 
churches is often a spacious building. — The Eng- 
lish name sexton is an early corruption of this word. 

Sacrobosco, Joannes de (or John ITolv- 
wood), an English mathematician of whom little 
is known, except that he seems to have been a 
native of Halifax, to have studied at Oxford, and 
tauglit at Paris as iirofessor of Mathematics, wliere 
lie died in 1244 or 1250. He was one of the 
first doctors of the middle ages who made use of 


the astronomical writings of the Arabians. His 
treatise, lie SpJurnt MnnfU^ a paraphra.se of a 
portion of rtolemy's Ahnn<fcsiy enjoyed great re- 
nown a.s a manual among the scholastics. First 
puhhVlied ill 1 172, it j»a.‘^sed hy l(i47 through forty 
I ediibins, bcshlcs tra.n.'%!aiion.s and commentaries. 
See an .irficlc bv (.J. L. King*-ford in vol. xxvlL of 
the /l/ct, Sat. llto*/, (1801 h ‘ 

Sa<*rilin. or Os SAror. \t, i.v. a triangular bone 
.Mii.uatc*! at the louig* uf the vc.i Icbral twdumii 

(of which it, a, natiiial coiii.j.gmi I i<'U }, and \vedged 
lu;twc(‘n the iwo iniiwnduau* huiu so ;is lo fonn 
tlic ktw -.tone to ilii* pci^ c' aif?!!. It m .scon 

to consist of lire N’crtcbr,!' willi iht rr bodies and 
p)*oc* all con.-.* didai cd ini o a hoia\ Its 

iirii'g-ior -urf.ici* dhist is J i< Hi.-. si \g->; j i;- con- 
!i«a only t'looj .ib'O lU^w uw;u*l-, hui nl-n from 
«o -nil*. 'i h'* pi cnor -uj tg.fs; t-con\cx, :ind 
pr<:sf* 't- in r Ijc mii !•! Ii^ \ c? I icc.l > Inc a ct . i< o nuMl by 
tin- ftl-ion of ji'r' of lln* , eJ'le)-;* of ‘.rhich 

I lie <s ,!o p »-»'i f . i'ln* l.i'l '•.•x'l.ti vnrU'iiVa 

h. '.-*, hovo'-i'i, no -pim-. nai l MtC t rrinma tioti of 

iin‘ jiclna! » ' .'siro » t'* ■h ■; p (. t \ protected. 

'I'ii'’ /.*! lit. If* liilh'j • tioi/i tlx:t 4.‘1 1 h«; liiWrl* 

!»■» J, no, id'll in romp:ni-«>n wilh 

i, - l*';;,'h, did- p!'ipo*!iof] n c \ in (die 


1 h*’ ni.ih* l.sn'opeMji ihi' -aeinl index i.*- 

I rJ, in j}m fi" 'io Ill tp,' 'i n- ( r;d i,» n ahnr*igiMa.l 

oi Mm* . j.ing 87. Hi iii» '•iMilln, 72. If* I hti 
P*nr\)e lie* -ntMUfo i je(v>der than in tin* male, 
lie* .-ici.';.! nid<'\ < f I he l*’’i i e-ppnn tiinaJe ln'ing 
;ilitMji- 111) ^ I’iiiiifi < 'itttfit ((<!> t l*efn,‘!l*«, /oolojr^g 
'AIM rpe -.it.ii'i, Mfid ii- i-omMi* ions Miij illiis- 
M-lt -d ,i( riJAl-, 

\ iuon- h.iN e heioi :i.-^'igne<l fm* tin* 

n.'iine gi \ en fr oin of old 1 o I hi - *.oiip ; I .i id I’e Uf'cept 
I I ho \ io.w ih.'H li wa^ i.»ee,‘Hi-o it WM-- a part I hat. 

; h.id spoi'inl -igniPe.Hler uitii I in* ,*uieit*nl> ju sueri- 
: Ijei"-. A.uother rea-on ]•- l»a.vrd on i he \ lew maiii- 
I tairi'sl by li*e .lew i-h Hibiun.g who le^ld I hat tlii-^ 
t p;trt of i1h‘ sheh'lon, \\ hich i hey called 'hi/.* re- 
j ^^i.'^le<i dera.s , ajid he<'amo the grim from w liicli tlie 
I body won Id }»e i ai -ial. 

Sary, Amhink I.s\\f, Hm:»>n S/lv Esrift: he, 

the foumlcr of tin* modern .--chool of M-bnilihc 
Aiahi.^is, was Ixirn at Haris on 2l.st Sejitemher 
l7oS. He was traim'd for ibe civil .seivicc, and 
whilsi lahmiring in the Mint he made himself 
mastcT of {he ehief Semitic languages, a.s w'cil as 
Pei->iaii, and to .'•ome extent of 'rurki.'-li. He hfid 
already gained the rejHitali^m of a sound Oriental 
scholar ihf'ough j>apors coutrilaited to Kichboru’s 
llrpt rfori Ktn and other learned journals, when the 
exccs.se.s of tlie repuhlifraiis cau.sed him to retire 
from govcriimeiit .service, and devote liimseJf 
wlmlly to his favourite ]>ursuit.s. He puhlLshcfl 
in I711J liis lirst ambitious work, a translation cd* 
tlie IVrsian Antiahs tfe MitLhvnd along xvith 
Mnnoires stir iJtrrrscs AntintiiU s tie la Perse. 
Two years later In^ >vas calleil to I'dl the chair of 
Arabic in the newly- founded Institute of Oriental 
Languages ; and to this he aihled in 1806 the 
iluties appertaining to the profc.ssor.sliip of Per- 
sian. Tie held hcsiili^s sf3veral pulilic appoint- 
ments, nearly all simultaneously with his pro- 
j fessorsliips, such as that of a niemher of the 
I Corps Legislatif (1808), rector of the nnivorsity of 
PaiLs (1815), perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, founder and member of the Asiatic 
Society, and member of the Chamber of Peers. As 
a teacher lie was held in the very highest esteem ; 
he wrote valuable text-books — uratnnmire Arabe 
(2 vols. 1810), the fruits of fifteen yeai-s’ labour;*^ 
Chrestomathie Arahe (3 vols. 180(5), ami its sup- 
plement, Anthologie Graimnaticalc (1829) — which 
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helped to train many of the l>e«t Arabic scholars of 
the 19th ceii'nry ; he Jjimself had for his pupils 
several of the ’l)e.st teachers of that language who 
laboui’ed in both F raiico and Germany in succeed- 
ing years. He died in Paris on 2l8t February 
1838. Besides tlie works quoted and alluded to he 
also pnhlish<-*d Abd- Allatif’ft llclation de VUgypte 
(1810), an edition of the tales of {Caiua et 

Dimufu Farid ed ilin Attar’s Pendnameh 

(1S19), Hariri’s Makatnat (1822), Expose, de la 
Reltijion dcs Druses (1838), See, Sec Ileinaud, 
Notice , , , de Barou Silvcstrc de Savy (1S3S). 

/ f/js son, Samuel Ustazade Silvektue de 
f Sacy ( 1801-79 ), a journalist, was ono of 

//io loading writei's on tin staff of tlio ^/onrnal i 
dcs Debat >i, and in IS64 wa ^ apjannlod a inein- 
l>er of the Council of Public Inst met ion. In 

1835 he Avas elected a uieniher of the Academy, 
and in 1867 of the senate. In 1858 he published 
a collection of bis literary articles as VcDuctcs 
Littirni res. Morales^ et Historiques (2 vols.); and 
he edited in 1861-64 the Letters of Mtuiatae de 
S6vign6 in 11 volumes. 

Saddleback, or Blkncathara, a Cumberland 
mountain (2847 feet) of the Skiddaw group, 44 
miles M K. of Keswi(*k. 

SaddllCCCS, a Jewish school or Party in New 
Testament times, the name most ^irooahly derived 
from one Zadok, founder of an aristocratic party, 
or_ from the race of the Zadokites, a family of 
j)neHts at Jonisaleni since the time of Solomon. 
The chief characteristics of the Sadducees were 
tliat th(‘y were an aristocratic! party, and further 
that they acknowledged only the written Tondi 
as binding, rejecting the entire traditionary inter- 
pretation and further devtdopment of the law dur- 
ing the (*ourse of centuries by the scribes. Tliey 
thus rejected the whole body of Pharisaic tradi- 
tion, representing at once an older Icytd, and an 
older relajioHs, standpoint. Accordingly the}^ re- 
fused to believe in a rcsurrc'ction of the body, or 
any personal continuity of the individual* or 
retribution in a future life a survival of original 
Old Testament theology; they denied ang<»ls ami 
Spirits ; and they held that man en joys freedom 
of will to do good or evil, and that Ids hapj)iness 
or unhappiness is the work of his own hands alone. 
They obviously lacke<l the religious cmirgy of the 
Pharisees, whose interests were centred in another 
world, and, partly also from their superior .social 
position, became marked by superior culture, by 
worldliness, ami by merely political aims. Thus 
Sad<luceeism is denounced by .b*sus as ‘(he leaven 
of Herod,’ while he only inveighs, as does the Tal- 
mud, against the hy}»oerites amongst the Pharisees. 
The Saddueees disani)ear witli the fall of the Jew- 
ish state. We still (ind mention of (h(!in in the 
Mishna, but the notices in the Talmml are far 
from being elear. 

See Schurer’s History of the Jewish People in the Time 
ofJesua Christ (Eng, trans. div. ii. vol. ii. 181K)); Well- 
hausen, Die Pharisder und die Saddueder (1874); 
Montet, Essfti sur les oriyines Ues partis Saduc^cn ct 
Pharisien (1884) ; and the articles Jews and Pharisees. 

Naile. Don ATI KN Alphonse Fkancois, Mau- 
QUls DE, a notorious French roniiincer, was born at 
Paris, June 2,^ 1740, fought in the Seven Years’ 
War, and was in 1772 condemned to deatli at Aix 
for his nameless vices. He. inatle his escape, but 
wius afterwards imprisoned at 4' incennos ana in the 
Bastille, where he >vrote his fantastically scandalous 
romances, Justine (1791), La Philosophic dans I c 
Bomioir (1793), Juliette (1798), and Les Crimes de 

Amour ( 1800). Afterwanls ho went mad, and 
died at Charenton, 2d December 1814. ITis name 
has supplied to Ids language the iiseful term 
Sadisme, See the study by Janin. 


Sddi (also spelt Saadi, and Sdadi), tin 
assumed name of the Sheikh Muslih Addin 
one of the most celebrated of Persian poets, wh< 
was born at Shiraz about the year 1184. Littb 
is known of the circumstances of his life. Hb 
father’s name was Abdallah, and he was a de 
scendant of Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law; not 
withstaiuling his noble lineage, however, he lielc 
but an insigniheant position. Sddi was early 
left f/itherless. He received bis education in 
science and theology at Bagdad, and from here b€ 
iiinlertook, togeflier wiili bis master, his first pil- 
grimage (o Mecca, a pilgrimage wliich ho snbse- 
quonily repeated no less than fourteen times. He 
travelled for a gieat number of years, and is said 
(o liav-e visitetl jiarts of Europe, Barbary, Abys- 
.sinia, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Asia 
Minor, Aralda, Persia, Tartary, Afghanistan, and 
India. !Near Jerusalem bo was taken prisoner 
bjr the Chusaders, not while fighting against them, 
but while practising religions ansteritic»s in tlte 
<lesert. He uas ransomed for ten dinars by a 
merchant of Alepjio, who recognised him, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage; this union, how- 
ever, did not prove happy. He married a second 
time, but lost bis only son. The later part of 
his life Baili spent in retirement near his native 
town, and ho died at a ver.v old age in 690 A.H., or 
P263 A.D. ; according to others, however, he did 
not die until 1291 or 1202 A.D. hi person he is 
described as having b(‘en of rather insignificant 
aiqiearance, short, slim, and s]){Me. His was a 
coiitcini)laiivc, pious, and pliilosopbical disposition. 
The yi!ars of bis retirement he occupied in compos- 
ing those nnnierons works wliicJj have made him 

i ’usUy famous through East and West. Although 
hiro])ean critics would hardly be inclined to endorse 
to the full the jiulgment passed iij)on him by Ids 
countrymen, that he was ‘the most eloquent of 
writers, the wittii‘st author of either moilern or 
ancient times, and one of the four nionarchs of 
eloquence and style,’ yet there is no doubt that 
this ‘nightingale of tlionsarid songs’ fully merited 
the honours showered upon him by princes and 
nobles, both during Ids lifetime and after his 
d<*atli. A iiuinsoleum, with a mosque and college 
attached to it, was erected in Ids iiononr at the 
foot of the hills about 2 miles to the north- 
east of Shiraz, and the peoph‘, who soon wound a 
li.'do of legend around his life, flocked thither in 
]ulgrimage. 

'riie catalogue of Ids works comprises twenty -two 
diflereiit kinds of writings in i)rose and verse, in 
Arabic and in Pcr.sian, of wliich ghazels and 
kassidas (‘odes,’ ‘ dumps’) form the predominant 
jiart. The most celehraied and finished of his 
works, liowever, is the Gulistan, or Flower-garden, 
a kind of moral work in prose and verse, consisting 
of eight chapters on Kings, Dervishes, Content- 
ment, Taciturnity’, Ijove and Youth, Decrepitude 
and Old Age, Education, and the Duties of Society^ 
the whole iiitermixccl with a number of stories, 
maxims, philoso]>ldcal sentences, puns, and the 
like. Next to this stands the Boston, or Tree- 
garden, a work somewhat similar to the Gulistari, 
but in verse, and of a more religious nature. 
TJiird in rank stands the Pend-Namm, or Book of 
Instructions. Elegance and sim])licity of style and 
diction form the chief charm of Sddi’s writings. 
For wit lie has been likened to Horiice, with whose 
writings lie may not liave been unacquainted, since 
be is said to have known Latin. 

The first complete printed edition of his works, called 
the Salt-cellar of Poets, by Harrington, was published in 
Calcutta (1791-95), and has been reprinted since by 
native presses in India. The Gvlistan, first edited witl} 
a Latin translation by Gentius ( Amsterdam, 1651 ), has 
been reprinted very frequently, and has been translated 
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lieybais of Egypt in 12GG, Tlin Jewhjh cf>lcmy 
hast been settled here sinoe the J(lth eentury, and 
embraces iiiiuiy iiunugiants from Poland, 

SafCN* The iiiaiitifactiire of iron safes for the 
preservation of money hikI valuable papei’S lias 
lH>come one of groat importance. The founda- 
tion i>f thi‘ plan on wliieh ilro]>rouf safes at^e 
still ooasinioUMl was laid by j». Mr Vtiehard Scott 
in 1801, Mr Thomas Alilner in ISjO patented a 
lireprtMif safe eirduMlvin;^ tie; same piineiple, but 
with sofne impuiv^Miienl In lsi:j l<niers patent 
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was first published complete in Calcutta in 1828 ( Vienna, 

1858), and has likewise boon translated into other 
languages; TrM Sa'di in the Garden, by Sir Edwin 
Arnold (1889), is a translation of part of the Bostan, 

Many manuscript copies of Sadi’s works exist. A care- 
fully collated SlS. of the B&stdn of Shaikh MusUku-d^ 

Bin Ha' adi^ prepared by l^latts, was j>hotographed and 
published in London, with annotutionsby Rogers, m 1891. 

SiUllcr* Sru ItALPH, wa« ])orn in 1507, ami vvn..s still eoasiniet<Ml was laid by j». Mr Vtiebard Scott 

employed by Cromwell, TTeriry, and Elizabeth in in 180L Mr Thomas Alilm r in ISJO patented a 

diplomae-y with Scotland, lie was left one of tin? lireprtM»f ^afe eirdK)d\in;^ tie; same piineiple, but 

twelve <*oii7ieillors of Edward V J. 's minority, fonp^bt with sonic impiovemenl j-c In ls|:j l<n i ers patent 

at Pinkie, sat in the liommissioii on t^bieen ^Slary wex^ Liiaiii ‘ d lo I'nnn lor iln* u.se ol a. mix- 

at York, and was her gaolor at 'Tn » bury. lie was tme of }tomidi-d .dnm aiit( ^ypsioti, pu‘N iously 

sent to carry the ncu’s ol li<‘r <^\ccii lion to .->'11, , ht.‘af<'d -'ni .oolcd, .t.-' ti j ‘ in y mf-dnim placed 

and died himself soon aficr in Id.sT. i ‘‘c 1 ‘ac« )i i v- o ^ <.i i'un h«m' lo <1 niches 

Jlis (.f i;ivat Niiliio for Ilordor and ScmLm.-L : v. hi-lj t ii.-r hn m rhr N\:iil nj the --Mbe 

li^story gcjii rally, wciotditrd l»y *Sn- \\'aIUr .■‘k-oi.i., witJi ! Mihici pi -.ji w,:-- !•. ii!! X'"' ja- k* ! loino'd ia' tiic 

a Mcnioir ( 1 S 09 ). { tioM bh‘-p!,’.! • d .]<!(--' •. i ! h -fr*Adti-! in whith \\oic 

SsidolctO, JA(*n|’0, Ava- horn a,1. Modon.i ni . xinok-" ,.| u,;!'! InlM'- idled \Ai(]i an 

1477. Ills father, a<Iistineui.dicd jijri-.i in hoi.. u.K ; = uioni -ApoMal 

Avas in a jaisitioii to Id-, .-voji > <alv ion jiL,!- of •'■Jen. i<^.n ■ to'-i-no ■ jui'a'icd uifh 

a lilxnal e<lij(‘;i I ion. Scid lo lo t.'cin** in • »• jj ..n.'ii •>' 'tcjaicio in toinnim 

1502 , he tlann found a pal.M., io OhxMo (*..■. a nk , * 7 “ ''' 

( uridm* whose roof iic li\ cd lot ^nme a cai i, n«{ on <0i *- do> i- i-'f/clcMi; 

tiially cntenMl t he elmi-<'h. t hi i ho a< -•<'-^dnn .u i *■' iho u.mi e.•lu.'^c^•. .a 

the jioli.siied Jj.aliu .st\ le »jf S.mIoIoIo yaim'd hini ia«- . !' ' 7 ’,' ' / ‘ '' lerm on 

])o>ition of a]>«.>stolieal sei*rel ary. a n .a fipiiinl n? a: ho x'n- jn a..o >‘1 , h.- .-n,’ ■; jo.iO J- 1 f * pn out ; ar*' 

Iield umlt'r two (dlier jMip( thhuoifi \ [/. .in-l , '**/ ni.-nh- -a. . i>o jokm iph*. 

I’aul III. I»\ Leo Ih‘ w a.,i a!."<i /n.ido hi iop oi ! k*.d ' o ’.i .'.o «< o' i ! .• a-- < h.,* ( •> o' ,.i:r Lpai'- h'^ 

(.'a,rpentras 111 * 1517 , fhou-b ho ,!id noi (o.tv.- . nn-xhu. onho ,.( lioo*. pi,,h i\u eouUe 

till four j^ears later. Smilod in hi- e!ro:.tn !,o o-o h -.ro^^ o' ^.-jv h'.oj -od !/.o oinor !vo <d mild 
IMM-forniod* its dutios AA'itli a, d«oolion 1 Im< ••!«}(♦ i .''^■7 ’kyo .1:. •-.■!» uo-.^ to o| )ri- ,ioni the 

manded the re.>j>eci- eA’oii of ilj(o,o w ho had Inoki-.i i V’l'V*' , ^ ‘ - s ro*< o-on 1 irc-w.-d, 1 >. nii-oo a cry 
with the (diureh of IhuiH'. ltd h hv ( hnnoui \- i I. V= I" i'" do< r honig 

and Paul 111. lie was sucoo -.-i Ael> sinuii.onod (.» i 'o'lu-no.d o.i lo .n'mI.o-s o. lUhoj nun,;. Mo'-.'^is 

Koine to gi\‘e liis aid in the c<»inn i).-, <it tiio ■ ^ ..u no u,.) '.o in, l.-.x- ol t.o- orK, w h nn; onjei lm* 

<‘lnireh. Kv lie* latter of those p(»pes he aa.i-. in ; Lyn, ino .our ydyo ol nu' . o.y. anu Ooi.i. to 
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own Avill, as Jiis eliief desire aaus tlie pui.-viiirof his 
favourite sludit.'s and the faithful pin forma ms' of 
the duties of his charge. In 151 I he a.eli*d ;i.> Ic'gale 
to Francis f. on ii fruitless mi.->->ion to elloct pt*aee 
with Cliailcs V. He tlieil at- Konio in 1517. 

l>y his high cJiaraetaa* and his literary gifts 
and accomplisliments Sadohdo ranks as one of the 
most di.stinguish(‘d ehiin hiiani of Iii.s agi\ AVhilt! 
he cultivated (dassical studies Avith all liu' enthusi- 
asm of the dissolute Beinho, he still ]. reserved his 
CIni.stian feeling and the sense of the responsi- 
bilities of Ids proh's.sion. Tie hail siucendy at h«*art 
the reform at least of the <lisciplin(? of the cliurcli, 
and liad Ids counsels and example heeii followeil 
Koine W'oultl have playcal a Avortlder part in the 
religious revolution of the Idtii century. He corre- 
sponded Avitli many of the Protestant leaders, and 
did Ills utmost to tind a common basis on Avhicli 
reunion might be possible. His Avorks mainly csui- 
sivst of his personal and oilicial letters, and of com- 
mentaries on the Psalms and on the Epistles of St 
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Public .-:afe <lep(oii-. for tin* s;.N- keeping of 
imjMUiant docinuenl.-, <‘.i. h, oI<] and sil\ei‘ plate, 
and Other a have heen consIrucKid in 

rtsM'ut years iu many .\nieiii.‘au <4 lies, as Aiidl a.- in 
T.<oudon ami oilier laiee Imaaii'^ in (deal ISriiaiu. 
Some of tlie-e ooiit.aiu a., large nnudx.’r of safe-, the 
huilding of the National Safe lit;] )•).-,! I Pompany, 
tpjemi N’icloria St reel, liondon, having room for as 
many as 20,0tK>. The In i<-k Avails of this conqiany’.s 
gn*at salt* vault are ;> fe(*t thick, fa<‘ed extmnally 
Avitli lirehrick and lined internally with castdron 
jdates, 4.^ inches thi<*k, sti engtheiicd hy imbeddtxi 
Avroughl-iron bars. The s<‘parale compartments of 
the vault have doors, 12 inches thick, formed of 
metal plates of diHereiit di'grees of lutrdness. These 
Aveigli 4 tons ea.<‘}i, and are raised ami loAvered, i.ort- 
culUs-Iike, hy li\draulio ])ower. CImneery J^ane 
Safe Dejiosit was opem‘d iu 1SS5. Jts cliief |)ortion 
consists of four strong rooms ‘ armour-plated ’ ami 
built on iron columns in vaults, but <M)in]detely 


Paul. On these last Erasmus passes the curious columns 111 vaults, hut c()in]>ietely 

criticism * that tlieir very polisli of expression Avill* isolated from the external Aval s, so that armed 
Avith some take off the cilge of their pious suggest- patrols (armed Avatclimeii guani the alioAC safe- 


ion.’ iSadoleto’s complete Avorks Avere published at 
Koine in 1759, with an annotated life 2»i’«hxed. 
See Joly’s Made sur Sadolcto (Caen, 1856). 
Sadowa* See Konigoratz. 
iSafe-condiict. See Pas.sport. I 

Safed, one of the four holy cities of the modern | 
Jews in Palestine, spreads in horseshoe shape 
round a hill 2700 feet above the Mediterranean, 6 
miles N W. of the Sea of Galilee. Here dAvell some 
•12, (XM) Jews, 5000 Moslems, and 200 Christians. 
The toAvn was OA^erthroAvn by earthquakes in 1759 
and 1837. A castle of the Christians, built 


vault also) can, during the night, Avalk round, over, 
and under tliem. Tliese rooms contain about 5000 
separate safes ami Inu'e doors Aveighing 2 tons each, 
Avnich by a clock Avork arrangement cfm only be 
opened lit certain hours. The lock of a .•single safe 
cannot be ojiened unless both renter and custodian 
are i»rcsciit as each has a different key for the same 
safe. In the case of the Safe Dejiosit, fitiened in 
1891, in St James Street, London, the Avails, roof, 
and floor are formed of a triido thickness ol 
Siemens-Martin steel together having a minimum 
thickness of 1 J inch. The middle jdate is of hard 
and the two outer ijlatea are of soft steel, and 
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SAFETY-LAMP 


these lliroc y>latos were riveted together hy 
liydranlie pres.siire iii sueh a way that the rivets 
swell out- into the wid(*r lioles of the centre ]^)latc 
and iliendore eanrutl he inmched. As tlie nvets 
are made wi<Ii a strand of liard steel, neither can 
they he chilled. S(»e Protection from Fire mid 
yVuars, ]»y (h H. Cliuhh ( 1875 ). Various kinds of 
fireiiroof eliamiKjrs are huilt with vaulted roofs 
ancf sides of strong niaHonry. 


Safety-fil*C. Seo-BLASTIXO, and Fuze. 

Nafcty-lamp* It has l)een long known that 
wlien methane, inarsh-gas, or light Ctarhuretted 
hydrogen, which is frequently disengagc^d in large 
quantities from coal-seams, is mixed witli ten times 
its volume of atmospheric air, it heeome.s highly ex- 
plosive. Moreover, t his gas — iho fire -dffmv of miners 
— in exploding renders ten times its hiilK of atmo- 
spheric air unlit for respirf'ition, and iha 
thus produced is often as fatal to miners as the prim- 
ary explosion. AVitli the view of discovering some 
means of ])reventing these dangerous results, J)avy 
instituted those important ohservations on flame 
which led him to the inventi(»n of the safety-lamj). 
He found that when two vessels filled with a gas- 
eous ex j)losive mixture are (Connected hy a narrow 
tuhe, and the eontemts of one lire<I, the Hame is 
not commuiiieated to the other, providejd the 
diameter of the tuhe, its length, and the condiicl - 
ing power for heat of its matmial hear certain 
proportions to each other ; the flame heing extin- 
guished hy cooling, and its transmission rendercHl 
impOKsihle. In this experiment high conducting 
power and diminished diameter comiamsate for 
tliminutiori in length ; and to such an extent may 
this shortening of hmgth he carried that metallic 
gauze, M’hich may he looked upon as a series of 
very short scpiare tubes arrangeci side hy side, com- 
pletely arrests the passage of llamo in explosive 
mixtures. The following are Davy’s directions 
regarding the structure of his lain]) : ‘ The apertures 
in the gauze should not he more than ^'.^d of an 
inch souarc. As the fire-damp is not inllueiiced hy 
ignitea wire, the thickness of the wire is not of 
importance ; hut wire from ^ o’ofh of an inch 
in diameter is the most convenient. Iron-wire and 
hrass-win? gauze of the required degree of fineness 
are made for sieves hy all wire workers, hut iron- 
wire gauze is to l>e jueferred ; when 
of the proper degree of thickness, it 
can neither melt nor burn ; and the 
coat of black rust which soon forms 
upon it superficially defends the in 
terior from the action of the air. Tlie 
cage or cylinder should be made of 
double joinings, the gauze being 
folded over so as to leave no aper- 
tures. 'When it is cylindrical, it 
shouhl not he more than two inches 
in diameter ; for in larger cylinders 
the coinhuslion of the fire-damp 
renders the top inconveniently hot, 
and a double top is alwa;s"s a projier 
precaution, fixeci at the <listance of 
lialf or three-quartem of an inch aliovc 
the first toj». The gauze cylinder 
should bo fastened to the lamp hy a 
screw of four or live turns, and fitted 
to the screw hy a tigJit ring. All 
joinings should be made with hard 
Dttvy'Lamp. solder ; and the security depends upon 
the circumstance that no aperture 
exists in the apparatus larger than in^ the wire 
gauze.’ The oil is su])plied to the interior hy the 
pipe projecting from the right si<lo of the figure, 
and the wick is triiiimed by a wire bent at the 
upper end, and passed through the bottom of the 
lamp, 80 that the gauze need not be removed for 



iliis process. (The wire is here shown in the 
figure.) When a Imhtol lamp of this kind is intro- 
ducc<l into an explosive "mixture of air and fire- 
dam]) the flame is seen gradually to enlarge as the 
proportion of fire- dam]) increases, until at length 
it fills the entire gauze cylinder. Whenever this 
pale c‘nlai*ge<l flame is seen the miners should 
de])art to a ])lace of safety, for aUliough no explo- 
sion can occur while the gauze is sound, yet at 
that high tenijierature the metal l)ecomes rapidly 
oxidised, and might easily break ; and a single 
n.]»erfure of snflicient size would then occasion a 
destruefive exjilosion. In a strong current of air 
the lieated gas may h(! blown through tlie apertures 
of the gauze before its temperature is sufficiently 
reduced to prevent an explosion ; hut such a con- 
tingency may Ik 3 guanlcd against hy jdaciiig a 
screen between the draught and the lamji. 

The first lamj) which would safely burn in an 
ex]>losive mixliireof gas and air was contrived in 
1S18 hy Dr W. Iteid (Jlanny of Sunderland. Into 
this lamj) fresh air was blown through water, and 
heated air escajied through water hy means of a 
recurved tuhe. Such a lamp was unlit for ordinary 
u.^e. Deorge Stephenson invented a safety-lam]> 
which was tried at the Killing worth pits in 1815, 
and the reader will liml its merits discuss(*d in 
Smiles’s 7>//t’ of Geonfc SfcjfJirHso/i. Both rianny 
and Stejfiienson aj>j)liod wire gauze cjdinders to 
their lamps after Davy’s came into use, or at least 
after a communication about it had been maile to 
the lioyal S*>eiety in 1815. Ste]>licnson’s 1am]>, or 
as it is called the ‘deordie,’ has a glass cylinder 
inside the wire gauze, the former having a caj) of 
perforatetl co])j>or. Small orifices below the glass 
admit the necessary air, and when the air hcconics 
highly explosive the light goes out, so that the 
lamj) docs not get ovci heated. To enable it to 
burn well this lamp nujuires to he oitlnn* hold or 
suspended. What lias long been known as CJaiiny’s 
lamp (not his original lamj) ) consists of a cylimler 
of tliick glass roiiml (he light, and on the top of it 
resting on a metal ring is fi narrower cylinder of 
wire gauze through which the feed air enters. In 
the first or earlier form of this lamp (hero is im- 
jierfect combustion and it is not very safe, hut 
when the gauze is ]>rotectcd hy a metal jacket 
or bonnet it ai)pears to he secuie in currents having 
a velocity of 25 feet jier second. The Mueseler 
lamj) resomhles tlie Chinny in having a glass 
cylinder lielow and wire gauze above, hut within 
tlie gauze top there is a central chimney opening 
just above the flame. The peculiar construction 
of this ])resents an obstruction of two gauzes to the 
inlet air, while the heated outgoing air only passes 
through one. Consequently the strong upward 
draught temls to diaw the fresh air briskly through 
the gauze to the wick, thus keeping the two 
currents se 2 >arate and ensuring a good combustion. 

For many years after the Dixvy, the Stephenson, 
ami the Clanny Jam]) were introduced, the air- 
currents in coal-mines seldom roacheil a speed of 
5 feet- per second. Nowadays, owing to iinju-oved 
ventilation, this sjiced sometimes exceeds 20 feet 
j)er second in the main airways, while in some 
mines it is not greatly less at the faces where the 
men are hewing the coal. TUe old forms of these 
lamps, though safe under former conditions, ai^ 
consequently no longer secure. But the Davy 
lain}) can he rendered safe by enclosing it in a 
lantern, and when so jirotected against strong 
currents it is called the ‘tin -can Davy.’ Never- 
theless, this lam 2 ) is falling out of use on account of 
the miserable light which it gives. In the Final 
Re|K)rt of the Commissioners on Accidents in 
Mines, i^nhlished in 1886, the subject of safety* 
lamps is very carefully gone into. After describing 
a consideralde nuiuher of these which had been 
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experimented with, they say : ‘]\3a/iy of the more 
eeeure lanipn are, however, rendered uimui table for 
regular use by one or more of the following circum- 
stances ; either tliey yield a vtMy poor light, or 
they require most earclul handling to prevent the 
light from being extingnishi^tl, or lliey arc exceed 
ingly sensitive to obli({ue cm rents, or Utey are so 
complicated as to present ditlicuities in 

putting tluMii together and lighiing tlnnn.' Tli<‘ i 
Commissioners atlil : ‘ Jhit there are four lamps in | 
which the quality of safety, in a pit*- emiueiit 
degree, is corubined with sini]>lieilv of < oiistnu*t ion 
and witli illuminating ])o\\er at least fully equal 
t<» that of any of tbe lamps hi I liei to iji geneiul u>t“. 
Those are Cray’s lanq), ^larr>aut’s lamp, the Janj}» 
of the latest pal tea n pro])o^(Hl h> l^\an 'J’hoinas 
(No. 7 ), and tlu^ bomuded MneM'hr lain]*. With 
the (‘uro jnu‘<t he taken (o;n. 'Utl a. (‘uJisid*‘i ahlc 
imdination to the vcrlieal diirt ihui.' 


a light from one to one and a lialf candle-power, 
wliieli is much gnMiter than that of other modern 
safety -lamps, h lias been tested by Sir F. Abel 
and Ih’ofessor fa wai-, win* rep(*it that tlie lamp , 
fulfils the <*onditions essputial i.o safety as laid 
down by ihe p eei:i ( 'ojumbssioii Accidents in ; 
Mines, 

ICU'etrie glow houp- are n. rd for ligliting U]> j>ii 
]»otleiiiS .•iiid io;td\\a\>-. ihou^h hardly as yet for 
ilhutiinat ing th(‘ werknig !;h ( nj uiinei.;. t>nt port 
able, s(‘lf eoiiiained ehM*iii!.- iauip*- that are pel feel ly 
safe have' d«‘\'i-<‘tl v\ ideh will finni-li for ‘-f.o eral 

h<iuis a eou‘^i<h‘i a 1)1 y hr((i-r liglii Jli'ni of the 

bi'.^t {'.aiet.y lamp in ir e. A-, all i*‘mph‘1ely 
t‘\i*lude«l tioni the-** i-i.Ui)*-- llji-y •dv*- km iiidlr.ilioU 
oi the eoiiOllioji iri { In- a l at »• -.pio i • ■ ‘.d e miiK*. so 
that thei: ('mj'hjymeii ; i<um»c ! h* of 

hie-<l;unp 'l.-'t {’I I . i; , ;»K'i al-o oi * on;* owlin.ov 

safi*l ■' lami'>. 


Of these four lamps tin* one 1)\ .M. Mais;in{ of 
Sie Htvsseges Collieiies, (Jaid, h'r.in<*e. in 

have Ikeeoine the favoniite; a.( h‘a'i it now \<‘i v 
largely used. Like some ollna hnm- \{ i - in p'jM 
ciple a honiieted Clanny, iml ii m.ide .\iii, 
eit hei two or 1 h)'4‘e wn*' 

y ga.n/»j eovKiv, /■, h**. J. 

_ In eonimon wiil> tin* oiiM'i 

I hi <‘<', la nips Ke-fd iofK >\ 

I * above as e \(*( 'j)l mna 1 1 \ '-ai*.-. 
(.lie lo w e|- poi t ion o eou'-i O ■' 
of a gla -'S e\ Iim hr Mil toil ml 
ing 1 In* ligli I on 1 iie i .jp of 
whi«-h Ihe g.in/es a.r<' ji\»d 
l'h(‘ euiNe(i a(.'ov\‘. .^Ijow 
how' i iie aii' eaiei> to snp- 
]>oil ('oml'UsI ion. ami the 
sti'a.ig.lil arrows how thepio 
tliiets ol eonihn (ion o-cape 
at I h(? loj) ; tr i.-, t li*' wile 
yN for trininiing tim wi<d;, 

ddiis lamp made with thr<*e 
I’ gau/es will iml ean.-e an 
I (‘Xplo-ion in so >t long a ear 
I tent a,s oO had j*er seeond, 

I eN en when the inner 

; I'.;’ — y i I gaii/«.‘ is at a, briglit led 

j lie ' 5 ' ''y It t-ri heat, unless it is kept in tin' 

fire-dainp till the glass 

.s M V.. ' cjaeks ; it may be said to 

d / *' '• ' ' . be safe for tliii'e or four 

, .. vsi.,"/ },; minutes. W’ith t wo ganz<'s 

^ . b the light is t>vo thirds and 

— with tiiree gaii/es it is one- 

Fig. 2. — Marsaut Lamp, balf that of a s(aiidai\l 
cainlle. tin; light of the two- 
gauze kind being tliree and a half times gn*ater 
tiian that of a Davy lam]). 

To ])reveTit safety- lam j)s being surreptitiously 
opened in a mine it is necessary that they shouhl 
he locked. One of the best >vays of tioing this is 
to fasten the oil-vessel to the other part of tin* 
lamp hy a riveted lead- plug, and impress it at 
each end with a mark which shouhl l*e varied from 
day to day. Lam])S have also been constructtf(U 
which go out when o])ened, and one kind can 
be opened only hy help of a powerful magnet. 

As respects the illnminants for a safety-lamp 
seal-oil and refined rape-oil are the two staples, 
but the former is superior to the latter in burning 
q^ualities. Both are improved in this respect hy 
tne admixture of two parts of either with one part 
of petroleum or parafiin-oil of a Hash ing- point not 
lower than 80° F. TJiis is oonsi<lcred a safe mix- 
ture. A patent was granted on February 16, 1889 
(No. 2779) to J. Thorne for wliat is lulled the 
Tliomebuny miners’ safety-lamp. The peculiarity 
of tliis lamp is tliat it is adapted to burn a heavy 
petroleum-oil with a high fiasliing-point, and gives 
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i« ' I i.- ii -kl ,M , :;jin : Mir -•iri'jm juk.-sui'O b\' 

' i"' }• IK" i i'-* h d; M\(«ir({ l.\ ilim pi ing; cun 

' I , • u. ; I i: d t * f I u I t: I i ■« ii I M’d \\ i( h u, 

I*iK /-.I -I .'ii’i .M, ijiM» \ .‘itiungcd us alw.'iNs 

: t'* pMiji! Im , 1 . {.'jk'k' hi'M) '■ gt, wliul pic'->,uM* 

; I -Ml .-q u:j i *' i 1 1- i : i lu* : m isi ju ! !ji> lifiiliu \s ill bi* ubjg 

' i*» Inl l!i** valv'*. I'-*! M.M'* -tulioiuiiv luuicrs a. 

, W‘*Kjlit w'liK-li cu' b.' M'> > 1 .i loim i)iK Irw*?- to any 
i dc- II <‘d p<’-i 

! I ion is !i -on , *’/ . 

lusl<‘Jld oi t b« j, V, , 

i .s pi j n g In; ' ■ ^ 

I lua? inc boilci-- . \ 

I llm Icvm i. ;f ^ I- ] 

' frc<pmnt]y dm p, 'b I 

: iK‘n>(*d wilb '}' ll I 

I a 1 I o g- <* I Imr. : I' | 

I and wc'ights j, I ,, 

I act din cl I v on ! ! 

I tlic Mllvi*. It - - . - — . J 

I aKo imnal, 

I ainl in sl«*amcrs compnlsois ]»y law, to ])ut two 
I f-af(‘ty vahcsoii cadi boilt*r, ont* adjustable at w ill 
I by tlu* cngimvr, and llio other {called the ‘govern- 
I inoiit valve*) enclosed in a. ease to whieli ae<*ess 
can only he olilained by means of a key in the pos- 
se.ssion of the ca]»taiii. Tlu' dariger of explosion 
through overloading tin; valves is thus obviated, 
bee also bTKAM-KXUlN !•:. 

Safli. or Asfi, a .seaport of Morocco, stands on 
a little hay on the Mediterranean coast, 120 niiJe.s 
AVNW^. of the city of Alorocco. It is a comjmctJy 
built pla<;c, domiiiatefl by a line ruined castle t)f 
the sultans of Morocco dating from the 10th 
century. The jilace w'as held by the Portiigut*se 
for .several years ; they ahandoiied it in 1648. The 
fortifications they built still stand in part. The 
slirine of the Seven bleepers here is visited hy both 
Moslems and Jew's, bafii was at one time the 
chief scat- of the tiade of INIorooco with Europe, 
and, though it has <h‘dined since the rise of Moga- 
dor, it still exports bean.s, maize, pease, wtx)], olive- 
oil, &c, to the annual value of £151, 690 (84 per 
cent, to Great Britain), and iini>orts cottons, 
sugar, &c. to the average annual value of £65,9(X), 
more than one-half from Great Britain. lV>p. 9000. 

Safllower (Ca?^l/ia??iifs UnctoiHus), an annual 
herbaceous plant with large orange-red flow orlieads, : 
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Ixilon^ing to the iifitiiral order Compositro. It is 
beiiovod to lie indi^^^enoiis to India and adjoining 
countries, but it may Jiave had a wide distribution 
in the wild state, as safflower seeds liave been 
found in anei(*nt tombs in Egypt. Safflower is 
cultivated all over India, and to some extent also 
in Persia and Egypt, for the dye obtained from 
its fIow(!rs. It lias likewise been cultivated in 
son them Prance and other countries. Formerly 
it was largely expoited from India, but its im- 
portance in^ western Eui-oj)e as a dyestiifl* has 
greatly diminished since tlie introduction of the 
coal-tar colours. Only 190 cwt. (value £830) was 
imjmrted into Oreat Britain in 1889. The flowers 
yield both a red and a yell(-;v dye, Imt the latter is 
of little value. A peculiar Lioatinent of the flowers 
with an alkaline solution is required to obtain the 
red dye, which is called Cartharnim*. Tliis substance | 
dyes silk and also cotton of a I)ean tifnl red colour, 
but it is not permamnit. It is iise<l as a colouring 
matter of toilet Jfoiige (q.v.). 'llie seeds of the 
I safflower jdant yield a useful lamp-oil, ami they 
are friven to fatten poultrv. 8e(j Dveing, VoI. IV’'. 
p. J38. 

SaiTroil consists of the dried stigmas of the 
flowers of the Saflron Crocus (Crocus sativns). It 
is use»l as a colouring material foi* some articles of 
food and medicinal tinctures. Formerly it was 
employed for dyeing fabrics yellow, and, to a slight 
extent, is so still in some countries. In Persia it 
is much consumed as a comliment, find for this 
purpose it is also used in 
S])ain ; whilst, according to 
Ciraldiis Cambrensis, it 
forms with milk the diet of 
I lie fairh's, SallVon is cul- 
tivated in various districts 
ill the south of Europe ; ami 
in England, where it is said 
to have lieeii introduce<l 
from the East in 1339, it 
was much grown till about 
1708 in Essex (round SatlVon- 
Wahlen) and Cambridge- 
sliire. It is also cultivated 
in P(*rsia, Afghanistan, and 
Ciishnierc. The gathered 
stigmas of the plant are 

i iresseil under a wtdght, and 
leat ajiplied till the cakis 
shaped mass is quite tlry. 
From so small a jiortion of 
tlie plant being useful, a 
vast number of flowers are 
reipiircd to make a small 
ciuantity of saflVon. There 
Crocus sativus. is accordingly a strong 
tem])tation to adulterate it, 
the flowers of Carthanius (safllower) being much 
used for this purpose, for which reason they arc 
sometimes called bastanl saflVoii. The strong 
tinctorial jiower of saflVon is owing to the presence 
of a body called polychroitc or sttfnuiin. 

SaflVon was of much greater importance centuries 
ago than it is now. It was in favour with the 
ancient ( Jrceks as a dye, ami with both them and 
the Romans as a perfume. In the middle ages it 
was employ eil in cookery and as a drug. It is on 
record that as late as the loth century persons were 
burned alive in Nuremberg for adulterating satrron. 
The yellow colour of this dyeing sulistance seems to 
have been ap]>lie<l to the dress of royal persons at 
an early time in Greece and in Ireland, and to the 
shirts of persons of rank in the Western Islands of 
Scotland down to a coinjuiratively late period. 

Saffron-Walden^ a mnnicipal borough of 
Essex, 15 miles S, of Cambridge, 27 NNW. of 


Chelmsford, and .45 by a branch-line (1865) NNE. 
of London. The Saffron Crocus (see Saffron) 
was formerly cultivated here, and the name of the 
town is said to bo derived from ‘Saflron Woods.’ 
The parish church, crowning a hill, is a stately 
Perpendicular structure, with a spire 108 feet 
high, and brasses and inonunients — one to Lord 
Chancellor Andley (1488-1544). There are also 
remains of a Norman castle, a corn exchange 
(1848), a town-hall (1879), a cattle-market (1834), 
ami a grammar school, founded in 1423. Andley 
Fhid, H mile SW., the scat of I^ord Braybrooke, 
was built ill 1603 1>3^ TJioinas Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk, and is still a magnificent mansion, though 
partl^^ demolished since 1701. Pop. (1851) 5911 : 

( 1901 ) 5896. See woi ks by Lord Braybrooke ( 1836 ) 

' and .loll 11 I flayer (1845). 

See ICKLANi), ufliere the more important 
are cuiuijier.aietl, also the hooks of ^/Vie Saga Library, 
h^^ W. Morris and E. Magnu.ssoii (Loud, 1891 

SCf/,). 

a <lc<*ayed town of Burma, extends 
for a mile and a half filong the right bank of the* 
I.awadi, opposite to Ava. Its houses, incari and 
few, are ein bosomed in orchards and gardens, and 
embrace amongst them a ^reat nnnibor of ruined 
temples. Sagaing preceded Ava as the ca])ital, for 
a time, of Burma. 

a town of Prussian Silesia, the chief 
place (since 1397) in the }>rinci])ality of Sagan, on 
tlie Boiler, 33 miles by rail W. by S. of (slogan. 
It has manufactures of cotton and woollen cloths, 
beer, At the castle Wallenstein was visited 

(1629 30) by Ke])ler. Iflip. 15,010. 

Sap^ar« or Sattiou, a wclbbnilt town in the 
Central Provinces of India, is situated in a liillj" 
tract, on a feeiler of the eJuninn. There are here 
a Mahratta fort, now converted into British stores, 
barracks, and a magazine, as well as a gaol (1846) 
and a park (186*2); and tlierc were formerly a 
college (removed to Jabalpur) and a mint (removed 
fo ( Vilen tla). Sagar lias a trade in salt, sugar, and 
cloth. Po]). 44,674, — The cfistrict has an area of 
4005 sq. 111 . 

a low, swainjiy island at the mouth of 
the Ilugli, the holiest branch of the Ganges ; it is 

i >articularl,v sacred in the estimation of the Hindus. 
Juki tildes of pilgrims annually’ resort to it in 
Januaiy, and alter the three days’ festival of tmri- 
lication is over a great fair is held. The islanil has 
an area of 225 sq. in., but is very thinl^^ inhabited, 
the greater ]>art being jungle, the haunt of tigers 
and other wild animals. A lighthouse (1808), a 
luf'teorological ohstu vatoiy, and a telegrajih station 
are the chief buildings. 

Has:asfa, Ik; axedks Mateo ( 1827-1903), states- 
man, born at Torreeilla, became an engineer, 
but taking part in insurrections in 1856 and 1866 
had twice to flee for a time to France. He had a 
place in Prim’s cabinet ( 1868), supported Amadeus, 
lield oflice under Serrano, anti under the new 
nuHiarcliy became leader of the Liberals, being 
ininister^ in 1881-83, 1885- 90, 1892-95, and again 
ill 1898-99, during the disastrous Avar with the 
Unitetl States and the i>eacc negotiations. His 
suhse<|uent programme of internal reforms was 
hampered by iil-hcaltli and political difliculties. 

(Salvia), a genus of Labiato, containing 
inan^* siiecies, herhaccous and half-shrubhy. There 
are onl^’^ two perfect stamens, the filaments of 
Avhicli hear at their summit a cross thread fas- 
tened h^’’ a joint. Common Sage, or Garden Sage 
(S, officinalis), so much grown in gardens as an 
aromatic herb for flavouring puiqioses in cookery,* 
is a native of the south of Europe. It is possessed 
of active properties, as its poAverfully aromatic 
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ocloiir and bitter taste indicate. The leaves and 
flowering parts of the plant, infused as tea, are 
considers tonic and astringent. The tea, along 
with vinegar or alum and honey, is a valuable 
gargle in cases of inflarninaiion of the throat and 
relaxation of the uvula. Tlie plant contains an 
essential oil ( 0/^ o/* which has ht‘on used in 

liniments against rheumatism ; but its ieputa.tion 
for this purpose is not now so high as formerly. 
The oil contains much stcaroj)tine. Sag<* gjows 

Ix'st in a (Ii y soil, 
;ind is easilv ]>ro 
pagated hy slips 
or r lit ti Jigs. 
Clary (<pv,) is a 

spri*i«;s i>f sago. 
■M(‘a<lo\\' <'l,*oy, 

or Aloa,df)\N S,m<* 

:< {‘oinoioM 4i? (i.i 
Infill o) jiifadt *\v>> 
;»ini {Mirtifj'^ <i| 
ill ; 

]ja r(s I !?<• . 

I ol I .Ml opt- j 

auii in I hf .-»jn i ]i | 
oJ il 

fuir ph- . 
il o w f rs. i h t‘ . 
.\ ii,,^ ; 

s.,;,.- : 

f'/ 'gl { ' .1 n:i ! i \'f I 
oi {If >u( ll i)J I 
Mild • 

; 

oj/ir/z/'f/n) . :it>ir lor j i xirv j 

ff. ;i How*'!-. Plj .... I Ol' ' 

j>IM pif Iti .H'l I 

and for (.he larger gall nu('> \\liif!i oh ii , I 

hraiiclies, as on llio Ifin rs ol i hr ddif j 

peasauljy of (.d'ote rollfci. niiis and s<dl 

them in (hr* (owns for tlx* pmposo of making 
sw(*et meal s ; Ihey hav<i an aiomaiiti s\vi‘<*} 

Some of the sp(i(d(‘s of Sahia lia\f \fi\ li»*aii(ihil 
flo\v<*rs, and are ]>ri/.ed oriianienls of p;lld(•n'^ and 
grueidioiises. 

SUjU^e Cork. S(‘(; (i i;()i'SK. 


Bears, sables, wild reindeer, tigem, and dether 
wild animals occur. The vejQ(*etation is chiefly 
Siberian in charact<3r. Saghitlien has been in- 
habited since the stone age, of which, a.s well as 
of the bronze age, many relics, sucli as dwellings, 
bones, imjdeniients, havt* been tlincovered. It 
belonged to (.ddna until (he beginning of tJie 
19th century. I'lie Japanese then considered 
lliejiistdves masters ('f tlie r^outhern part down 
j h> isTo, wlp'ii tliey ceded ii to Russia, certain 
ot the Kinile isiaiids heiiig gj‘ante<l in return. 
The Hiissians hnd iM'gnu to seille in tin* imrthern 
par( about. bSoT, and juav ar»' mallei s of the 
w iioh.‘ Inland. 

Sai>in;nv, tiie {hi-d cilN i.f Mirld';.tn, and 
eaj'ilal <.»f tim\. i- l»ui!i <in an < !» vated 

I'la.leau mi ilio It |' ‘.{ tix' nm igakif Sn;.:ina,'V 

li’ivfi, opp.. i(- ' S.::'.i5ia.\\ t and ndk's 

n\' mil \ N \N i.t O.aioj;. !< !i;i-. -om. hiMid- ome 

pnl'lif )»niidmp-, ,*o!.l i., :i Mo;. * i,-ldn..' idly. ll eon 
l.iin.- t‘\{4 •• liM r; n r.te' i>: i'*:- of dour, -all , Jumh.T, 

.I'dif - d '« r-. ai.d idone-, y. r . . .’Mid f.NpoMs 
I. .pmn*!’! of I. r .nd Ovll. Pop. (Is.'di; 
I'loi'"*: *;i I’’ 1.0 1 ; 

I PP ii.. I I \ \ \\' fix'!', an oMii of l.ai. t‘ 

*laiou, ll*.* .'.O'..:*'-* J ndf I; ; .l; .. Ii) -a | },<• smitlifin 

M'.'mn 'll i oo fm},'-. lom-' !»\' :*i) 

-•'•'I ( .f.-'l *dt • ! •;!-ou* , 'I'iif t i'r f r Sagiji 

< dn mdi. - 1 I ill' i;:‘ . . i*' 

SauiM:!* f) ^emis of omdl 

pfl.f.'l'* I m ''n'M'd wild tmf oilier 

nn I*'! -n’i d. ip,. fi,, ( ’e m no { -i.i . 'Pht* 

aso)\-. \'. 1 M Mrr <: J liial! \ ,i , : iMfX .Men mr.-M’iirc 
afoijl •!( m M !.</ '■'»!, .■|mo rji.o;- | iM,n’'luff III', 
Tlo- MMi'nal j,\ po.; i i 1 i; .u . in i | dme, 

•■'•jioti-., (;t‘. «i, t'l ,; , .<i '0 >ni! In i ht‘ monlli llune 

aiM . !••! If -Imi ! I.;! rlv.oi |o svhird | 

(finil I.e i-'M.i,.,, dliof aif i\\«> pairs of 

ihlii laifi.-'i ‘jin-.' oid li-fi.dl j;, ,dmilail;> hingfd. 
d’f If a liime 1. ‘ )eo m.i [loi odiii-, ihf ]‘aiifd o\aii(‘s 

and te-af- (if '■••lopin * finm M' •) eidls uliieli 
app*-a’ ai a .fi\ ('ai}\ in llif lii-(ory of 

I hf fmor\4,. Il.tfli eidl divide.-, ijilo I w u an 
o\ana.fi and a. t e --i if n l.ai nidiuifnl. d<‘\elop’ 

iMfjit- i- \«:’\ j‘f;;n la I'; the au.ihnny ot the a<liilt 
i'^ in lna.n^ \\a.\.•^ iiniijiif and of mneli /oologieal I 
inleresi. 



SaiLflialieil, or S.vkii.mjn (tljongli (he i>ropm- 
name is Ivdirafl-ii ), i.s a Jong (070 miles) and narrow 
(20 to 17)0 miles) island, running noi tli and soulh, 
and lying (dose oil’ the c^ast eoasl. of the Maritinx? 
Province of Siberia. d'he Strait- (or (dilf) of 
iSlamia Kinso (or Tartary ) separal«‘s i(. from the 
mainland ; the Strait of La Pei'ousi! ]»arl.s its 
southern extremity from tlxi Jjijiaiiese island of 
Yezo ; and the misty, (diiJJysea ot Okhotsk waslx’s 
its eastern and northern sIx)rl^s. Owing to llx^ 
vicinity of this sea, to the presence of ice- Hoes olV 
the east coast, and to tlie dense fon^sts, chieily of 
coniferous trees, wliich clothe the monn tains (5000 
feet) that ran from end to end of the island, the 
rainfall is heavy and mists very prcv.ileiit, so that 
the climate is on the whole e.xtremoly raw and 
c(>ld. Tlie rivers are navigahh* only for very short 
distances ; hut tlioy, as well as the adjoiiiiiig sca.s, 
teem witli li.sh, the rivers esjjecially with salmon. 
Petroleum and najilitha exist in the island, ami 
coal is mined hy Ku.ssiaii convicts. Soon after the 
Russians became masters of tlie whole island ( 187.5) 
they made an attempt to colonise it by means of 
convicts; but the scheme proved a failure, asneitlier 
the climate nor the soil are adapted for agriinilture. 
Some 4900 to 5000 convicts are, however, employed 
to work the coal-mines. Area of island, 30,000 sq. 
in. ; domiciled pop. 29,(X)0, nearly lialf of whom 
are liberated convicts ; the remainder are Ainos 
(q.v. ) and Mongolic Ghilyaks, with .some Japanese. 


.S,-.- / ( 'h<( Intftiulid I h\ t ; J•;l^^-i, iij tlx* Jiinnogiaphs 

till tlif Jf luua <'f tlif < ; uir ut >va]il‘.':>; ‘ J >if < 'Ikm f ngnatlit n ^ 

l>V \\ iL',, ill J( ra'.sr/tf y^idarhjt. f. JVatn ri' i.s,:, .\iv. 

(ISSO). 

Sllg;o, ii nniiili\f, fxrimiccons snlislnncc oli- 
iainctl from tlx* j»iili of x'Ncrnl species of jwilms, 
princijKilly, how(‘vm’, from Stffjnzi {Mr/rzu i/Zozz ) Umn- 
//////, the spiny, and #S'. which is spin(dt*ss. 

h'or the natives of tlx* Pastern .Are.Idpelago lids 
jKiim is a somf(‘ of vegeiable. food naturally more 
ahiimhinl and less viiriahle in its yield than liee. 
The. slmii eojisisls of a tliiii haul w'all, ahout 2 
inches thick, and of an enormous voluim? of a 
spongy inediillary siilistance, wdiieli is (Mlil)le. JCa(ih 
tro(! yields about ()00 Ih. of pith. There arc lliree 
^veil-marked varietit's of this palm. The tree grows 
in Java, Sumatra, (k*Ieb(!s, Jlornoo, Malacca, and 
Siam. Tlie only eountrics, however, where it is 
found growing in large foivsts ar(i New (Guinea, 
the Moliiceas, Celebes, Mindfinao, Borneo, and 
Sumatra, being widely .spread over the Moluccas, 
but confined to particular parts of the others. 
There is no regular fixed .sea.soii for extraeting 
the farinaceous pith, which is taken as occa.sion 
requires, and as tiie individual tree becomes mature, 
wliich is at about fifteen years. 

Tfiese j^alms propagate themselves by lateral 
shoots as well as by seed, and they die after pro- 
ducing fniit, so that a sago -plantation once formed 
is perpetual. Sago-meal is eaten by the natives in 
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the form of ami also partially baked in 

earthenware inoiildH into Hiitall square biscuits. 

Larce quantities 
of the meal in its 
pure state are 
sent to Singapore 
from the eastern 
islands, where it 
is granulated or 

{ )ear]ed, and 

deached by the 
(yhinese for ship- 
ment to Europe. 
It comes into 
CO mm ore e in 

three forms, the 
common brown 
l>earl-sjigo, 
ami sagodlour. 
Tt is m«‘i.de by 
two jiro(‘c.sseH, 
the slaroh grains 
being hurst in 
somesarnples ami 
not in otlnos. 
I’lio chief nsos of 
sago in Knroj)e 
Shgo Vnlin {Mefroorf/!o)i EtnnpJiii) : are for feeding 
a, inlloroseoiKT ; b, fnjit. stock, making 

starch, ami by 

cocoa- manufacturers for grinding np an<l giving 
thickness or consistences to the dietetic beverage 
inade with it. Of sago alnmt lo,000 tons are used 
in Jiritaiii, ami of sagodlour 1 (),()()() tons yearly. 
Tile imports of sjigo ami sago flour in ISOO were 
557,018 cwt., valued at ,C273,()(K). 

The stem, about lo to 20 feo(, is cut into lengths, 
split opem, ami the nil h dug out find placed in a 
vessel witii a sieve notloni. Water is applieel to 
separate IIkj /lour an<I cany it info a secoml vessel, 
where it is soon deposito<l. The water is then run 
off, and the flour dried and j»ut into little baskets 
made of sago-leaves. I'hc pjodiioe of a tree ranges 
from 0(K) to 7o0 lb. l\\*irl-sago (which the C-hinese 
of Malacca ]nei)are ami send to Singapore) is in 
small white spherical gitains, varying in size from 
that of a ])oppy'seed to a grain of inillel. Tliereare 
several varieties which ditler mmdi in colour, some 
being white and others ro<ldish brown like radish- 
seed. ()ne kind of granulated sago from .^ulia has 
lieen introduced umler the name of ta|)H)ca the 
real Tapioca (q.v.) being a totally different sub- 
stance. Sago is not entirely soliillle in hot water 
like ordiuarv starch, ami can therefore l)e employed 
in making puddings, S:c., and in this way forms 
a valuable article of footl, being cheap, light, nutri- 
tions, and easy of digestion. 

Sns^llOliay, a laig(^ river of Panmla, falling into 
the estuary of the St Lawrence on the noith siile, 
about 115 miles below (Quebec. It drains I^ake 
St John, ami Hows in an almost straight line about 
100 miles oast south east. In its ui)per jiart, amhl 
a wilderness of hills, it has minierous cataracts; 
Imt in the lower course, from the village of CHiicou- 
timi down, it Hows between precipitous clitfs, often 
from .'500 to 1500 feet high, and is in many places 
2 or 3 miles broad, while the de])th varies from 17 
to 170, and oven, near the mouth, to 500 fathoms. 
The largest vessels can ascend tt> Ha Ha Bay, 10 
miles S. of Cliicoutinii ; and during the summer i 
great niimhers of tourists visit the river, attracted 
by its magnificent scenery. 

Sjasriintll1ll« a wealthy and warlike town of 
ancient Spain, in Hispania Tarraconensis, stood 
on an eminence near the mouth of the Pallantias, 
its site occupied by the motlern town of Murviedro. 
Founded, according to 8tral>o, by Greeks from 


Zacyntlius, it became at an early period celebrated 
for its commerce, and attained to- great wealth. 
But the one event in its history was its siege and 
destruction by the Carthaginians, under Hannibal, 
in 219 B.O. Having held out the greater part of 
a year against an army of 150,000 and a consum- 
mate general, the famished Saguntines concluded 
their resistance with an act of lieroic self-sacrifice. 
Heaping their valuables into one vast pile, and 
placing their women and children around it, the 
men made their last sally against the enoniy, and 
ilie women fired the pile they had preparecl, cast 
themselves upon it with their children, and so 
found in the flames the fate their husbands met 
in battle. The destruction of Saguntuni directly 
led to the second Punic war. 

Saliaira ( Aral). tlie vast desert region 

of North Africa, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Nile, and from the southern confines of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Trif)oli southwards to tlie 
vicinity of the Niger and Lake Tsad. It is usnfll 
to regjird the Libyan Desert, lying between Egyj)t, 
the central Somlan, and Tripoli, as a separate 
<livision. Both are, Iiowever, links in the cliaiii 
of great deserts that girdle the Old World from the 
Atlantic coast across Africa, Arabia, Persia, Tur- 
kestan, and Mongolia to the Pacific;. It was long 
customary to assert that the Sahara was the bed of 
an ancient inland sea, and that it consisted of a 
vast, uniform e.\])anse of sand, swept nj) here and 
there into ridges by the wind. But this id(‘a is 
utk'rly erroneous. Since the Fi entdi became masters 
of Algeria, and more esjaadally in rc'cent years, 
they have co!n})letely revolutionised our knowle<l; 4 e 
of the Sahara, at all events of the <‘ountry imiiic;- 
d lately to the south of Algeria and Tunis. Tlie 
surface, instead of being uniform and deprevssed 
below sea level, is highly diversilied, and attains 
in oric^ place an altitude of fully 8000 feet. But, 
in spite of our knowledge of this' j)art of the world 
f Jjaviiig h(;en so greatly increased of lute, there are 
several (extensive tracts as to which we have next 
k) no iiifoi'inatioii. 'I’he present article uill 
therefore only touch ui)on tlie more outstanding 
features. 

From the neighbourhood of Cape Blanco in the 
^v('st a vast 1 m)w or semicircle of sand-dunes stretches 
right round the northern side of the; Sahara to 
Fezzan, skirting the Atlas Mountains and the 
mountains of Algeria. This long belt of sand-hills 
varie.s in width from .50 to ,300 miles, and is knoAvn 
by the names Igidi and Erg, both meaning ‘sand- 
hills.^ The hills rise to 3(X) feet (in one place, it is 
said, to inore than 1000 feet), though the average de- 
viation is al>ont 70 feet. They are composed of pure 
quartz H.and, reddish brown in colour; are station- 
ary in (diaracter, though constantly changing their 
outward form and configuration ; and lie as a rule 
in parallel chains, whose outward slopes are fairly 
gentle, hut their inward slopes steep. Water is 
nearly always to he found below the surface in the 
hollows lK5tweon the di Horen t chains of tliese sand- 
hills, ami there a few dry plants struggle to inain- 
kiiii a miserable existence. South of Algeria, on 
the other side of the Erg, the country rises into 
the lofty plateau of Ahaggar (4000 feet), which 
fills all the middle parts of the Sahara. Its surface 
runs up into veritable mountains 6500 feet high, 
which, incredible as it may seem, are covered with 
snow for three months in the year. On the south 
it apparently falls again towards the basins of the 
Niger and Lake Tsad ; nevertheless there are 
mountfiin -ranges along the eastern sitle reaching 
8000 feet in Mount Tiisidde in the Tibbu country, 
and a mountain-knot in the oasis of Air (or Asben ) 
wliicli reaches np to 6500 feet. Mountainous tracto 
occur also in the west, between Morocco and Tim- 
buctoo, but of inferior elevation (2000 feet). Tliese 
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niouniainouR parts r.in^ijicf^ many deep valleys, 
most of tliern seamed Avitli the diy beds of ancient 
liTO’s, as tlie Igharghai and the My a, both f^oing 
some luindretls of miles northwards towards the 
* shotts * ( see below ) of Algeria and Tunis. Tliese 
valleys always an abundance of water, if not 
on tae surface in the watorcourses. then a short 
distance below it, and are mostly inhabited, and 
graned by the cattle and sheep and camels <rf the 
natives. Another characteristic type of Saharan 
landscape is low plateau strewn 'with rough 
blocks of granite and other rocks, and peifectly 
barren. These elevated stone -lields, called ‘ ham- 
niada’ — the best known is tinj Hamniada el-Homra, 
south-east of Ghadames and on the border of Tri- 
poli — alteniate with tracts of bare Hat sand, with 
broad marshes, where water li.M.s st<M)d and evapor- 
ated, leaving salt iMiliind if, and with eviensive 
tracts of small, polished, sinootidy lonndi'd .sfom^s. 
In very many pnils of tin* Sa.laira., <‘sp»‘t*ially 
fti the vallrys of flic inonntainmis pjufs, in flic 
recesses or bays at- flic fu<U of tlu' hills, aloii< 4 sid<^ 
the watereoui'ses, and in thi' lio]l'n\s of iln* s;ind- > 
dniK's, in all \\lilcU localifh's ^\alcl■is wont Jof'\]-.(, j 
there are oa.si's hahitahlc, (nil1i\ spots, | 

of verdnrf^ in tlio midst <»f tin* oio;iu of il* ’ 


takes place, makes them split and crack, and break 
inki ])ieepH : and the strong, often violent, winds 
use tlie.ae fragments like or even saiKl-blaste, 
with wdiich to grind to pieces ether foeky frag- 
ments. Tl»e terrors of the 
been often deserU>ed (see 
of f^aimrsn quart* «and-dui^ 

Chuilenffer on 'the floor of 
w^est of the African coast. 
is so dry that in several places t)m 
or a man will make the liill hum, dr - 

as a vast quantity of it slips down to a lower 
Tlie range of tdmpemture is exoeeilingly great : 
often the’lhnnnometer falls from consideraldy more 
than 100° R during the rlny to just iMd<»w free/ing- 
point at night. In the west of tiie Sahara the daily 
av(n.age is So in the sliadr* in liie nioiitli of May. 
Ihiin 4lof‘S fall in certain t>f the Sahara 

with more or les- fnjrjiiotiey ; hnt in ino'^i, disliiets 
on Hie a\<'iav’»‘ afl.n- inU^rvals of two lo ti\e years. 

M hill i.t v.tin i!. is not iinusnal fosno t)ie river- 
bed.' n I lio mount .'ijnoiis i(‘i:ioiis tilled with foam 
in<c loi r4‘M{ .. I»ii( i he ;» t mo^-phere is .-o dry ami 
eh:a!- iluij. ohj<'‘.-i.- * ..n !»•' ^c. n >^,nll >e!iiid'> inlaid at 
;t \;eO de>t;oie<*. 'i‘lu‘ Mira-ic l«).v.) is no un- 
eoi.onen feniui'e. < )\vij:'V to I liis extiTiue ilrvTjess 


I'hissf^ o;is(*s otuMir in great('<t Tiiimlwu- alon:^ tie 
sonlliern face of the \ihisand tlie Al,i,ieii:ni monn 
tains, on tin*, iiordn’in si<le of (In* Aliae^.n p]al<'an, 
atid a.lon;.; certain <lelinite line-^, the of wliieh 

extend hi‘lN\ceii Miir/uk in 'I'lipoli aiul I.aki' 'r-a<L 
tin* fgliargliar ami Sokoto hx wm\ </)' Vii. the fL-hai- 
ghar and the hend of t li<‘ N imT hs w'a\ ^ f Time ao. 
Moro(jco and Cairo ]>y way of Tulilei Tuai (Ain 
sa,hih), and ( Jha.da me and .Menw'eo and rnnhnei'nj 
by way of 'I'enduf and 'ramhmi. 'I'he^,' lin*-^ ct 
oases mark the gr<‘a1 eara van-iout»“. lM*is\efn »iif 
cmilral Sondan states and the Mediten-fniean. 

A largo ])ortion of the Sahara., tliou-jh not tlic 
whole, >vas imdonhfedlA- under water at one lime, 
probably in the (h*etaeeo(i< peiTid and eailier. 
Then 1 he surface* seems tolia\<‘ Ik < u in y,reaf part 
elevated, .so lha.t the wat<‘r r^miained only in .^(um- 
lakes and in gulfs near th(^ MediKMiaiiean coa^l. 
The physical features that at piesent <*haracteris(' 
the Sahara are undoubtedly due iti iheir hmad e'^'-eii 
tials to atmospborie, chemical, {iml tweii imadianical 
canse.s, and only in a vi'ry small degnv' to the 
action of water. Water has e\erei.'i<'d scarcely 
any influence on a large scale, here since the Ter- 
tiary period; and there can be no doubt, tliat a 
procc.ss of (lesiccation, similar lo that- wliieh is 
now going on in the Turkoskiri deserts, has been 
in operation througbout tlie whole of this region 
from tJie earliest Jiistoric time. The Komans lia«l 
colonies or military jmsts a long w ay s<uith wards, 
ill wdiat are now desert regions ; and both Herodo- 
tus and Pliny toll ns that the elephant, the rhino- 
ceros, and the crocodile, all animals that only live 
near abundant supplies of w'ater, w’cre (Mminion 
throughout North Africa in tlioir day. None of 
the Egyptian inscriptions or animal -sculptures 
represent the cornel, nor do the Greek an<l 
Rf)rrian liisk)iians mention it either as being a 
denizen of North Africa. Tlie camel is no\v the 
rincipal carrier across the Sahara, and must 
ave l>een introduced since the beginning of the 
Chiistian erta. The inference from these and other 
facts is that the process of <lesiccation has gone on 
more rapidly during the last 2()00 yeai^ The poid- 
tion of the sand-dunes is determined by the uu- 
I changeable configuration of the Burfooe ; the wind 
and chemical action do all the rest. The sand 
itself is simply the Saharan rocks ( granite, gneiss, 
mica-schists, and cretaceous rocks) ground to 
«dust. Tlie great heat by day causes the rocks to 
expand ; the great fall of the temperature at niglit, 
eombined with the enormous evaporation tliat then 


! ‘’f tlu'. :iir 1 h*’ }i:n , 4‘.s| luciu ! ly w it i.> li'achcd 

I ^y tiir- ]iir \ .dli:*;;' \>«‘sS .-tmi mwtli 'I wimls, is 

i riu‘ pi.’int li.'f’ i '*‘\\ M«*l* iu the oases, ihc liatc- 
• j>u!m. wid. h - it- I;’-!':.- iti regjotis, being 

j iIh* iuiu'i.mm; u-- wfll ji.- flic mo.st. \'iilu- 

?}]*].' |M> -<* . ion tU iJiiih* ’-pois, lint fruit 

I (lOO-’. . 1 - . loiiiori , I'ms, pomo- 

I fo.imii'’ . :h< ;i1-o w!'. fi <'rr«‘al'', rive, 

; mi'i ‘t, uml ik-Ii lil.v h<od In the 

i do-.ert M li.o 1 iun.i-IitV i.> voulim’d ]»iim‘ljt;ill\ 

I lo { .i.in.-M I- k j>M''k-!y ;n ioi;m nml similar thorny 
■ dll ah,' si'ti s;i k-o!;u’o;i‘, mnl no,‘M.*-c ;jra.‘-'.‘'f‘S. 

i lio nnim d.'-. mM.->t ronrinoi!\ mvi >vitlj iiicludi? the 
yiinllo. iwooi’ finro Ivimi- of nut r!o]»o. w ild cnttlc, 
ilu' wild <h*-oji fo\, jU' kul, Imic, lion (only mi 

the hordojN ot llt<‘ o^ti'iuh, ih*.-.!*!! inilc, 

4 *row', \ ijier, pxthou, loru.-l", tlie.". I lie ]>eople 

kveji a:- doiiH'siic jinimals iljc eaimd, horse, o\, 

shoop ;; lul :;i >n 1 . 

'rh(‘ Imm.iii iniiahitaiits, who are estimated alfo- 
gt*t hor at hotwemi 1. 1(^0. (KM) and ‘2,r>(Hk<KH), consist 
<if Minors, Tiiarog, ddldm, No^^kk's, Arabs, and 
.h'ws. Idle Alooi’s and rmtii'g ai<* hotli lierhers 
((j.v.) ; tlie former Ii\ t‘ bet ^veeu Morocco ami Sene- 
gal, the latter in tin* middle, south of Algeria and 
ddniis. ddie ddi.'in'g are great traders, a.ml control 
the jirincipal (‘ara van-routes. The ddhlui, who 
1 number about- 2(K),<KHk ami are reganle<l as being 
ethnically intermediate hetwecM the Timbers and 
the Negroe.s, oeeu]>v the oases U^tweeii hezzan and 
Lake dsjid. The Arabs of pui*e stock are very 
few'; they have become mixed with the Berbers 
and the Negroes. Idie most valuable jiroducts 
of the Sahara are dates and salt, llie latk;r col- 
lected on the salt pans, and made from the rock- 
salt of Taudeni in tlie west, and of Kaw ar (Bilma) 

^ in the east ; the remaining products ai^ horses, 
Bo<la, and a little saltpetre. But for inanv kmg 
years there has lx?eii a very active trade carried on 
l)y caravans, betw’con tlie central »Soudau and 
Niger countries and the Mediterranean states, tlie 
ivory, o8tricli-feathci*s, gums, spices, musk, hides, 
gold dust, indigo, cotton, palm-oil, shea-butter, 
kola-nuts, ground -nuts, silver, dates, salt, and 
alum of tlie inteiior lands being exchanged for 
the manufactured wares (textiles, weapons,^ gun- 
powder, &-c. ) of Eiirojiean countrio.s. Tlie French 
desire to get this trailo into their own hands, 
and are proposing to construct a trans-Saharan 
railway, liglit and of narro^v gauge, from the 
coast to the shores of Lake Tsad and the Niger. 
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TViey aAso entevtaln t\ie grandly ambitious idea 
oi wnltmft tUevt yxosscshIous on t\ie Senegal and I 
t on t\\e \\vV\v '\>s»\ycv\«n ' 

] \a8, inilocd, been tljeoret'ically aeco\n\A\s\\ed 
already hy tha a^reemunt of 1890 between 
(n’reat Hritain and Fraiiec, by wliicb tJie wiioJe 
of the Sahara, excej)t the west coast (which 
is clairm‘d by Morocco and S]>ain and (Jreat 
Britain) and tlie extreme east (beyond a line drawn 
from Miirzuk in Fezwin to Lake Tsad), was 
acknowletlj^ed ‘ to be within the French sphere of 
inlluence.’ The proposed trans-Saharan railway 
woultl make this union more practical, especially 
if the railway line were taken from Algeria to 
near Timbuctoo, a distaiuie of 17‘^0 miles, as one 
scheme proposes. Alternative routes are to con- 
nect the Algerian system with Kuka on Lake Tsad 
(2250 miles ), to buihl a line from near Cape Nun 
on the Atlantic to Tiniluictoo (1100 miles), and 
to connect tlui Seiiegambian c.oast by a line over 
Futa-dallon with the upper Niyer. 

Within recent yiiars scientiiic men have eagerly 
discussed the possibility of reclaiming the Sahara 
from the ari<l desolation to which such a vast juo- 
portion of its surface is now abandoned. Thfit no 
amelioration can be eirected in the gn‘at bulk of 
its area is pretly well agreed ; and if the desicca- 
tion is princijialiy ilue, as has been maintained, to 
continental changes of (devation, it is pretty cer- 
tain that nothing can be doyc. But the destruc- 
ti(»n of forests on the northern mountain-slopes is 
beli(»ved to be a co-operating cause. If so — for the 
fact is doubtful - this could be remedied. Two other 
schemes have, however, been i)ro]>osed, and one of 
them has been carried out with admirable success. 
Westward from the (lulf of (^vbes stretches for 
250 miles a chain of salt lakes (s/toffs) right along 
the south of 'runis and Algeria, to the meridian of 
Biskra. Into these Cai)tain Koudairo proposed 
(1874) to let the waters of the (Lilf of ('abes by 
cutting through a ri<lge, L‘l miles wide and 150 feet 
high, and so making an inland sea of some 31(M) 
sep m. in area with an average depth of close upon 
80 feet, 'riie scheme is, in jioint of engineering, 
practicable ; but it is questionable whether it 
would accomplish the desired ellect of modifying 
the clinifite and soil of the surrounding regions 
any more than the »^ca of Aral or the (.'aspiaii does, i 
At all events the proposal bus been allowed to<lrop. I 
In 1877 Mr Donald Mackenzie propounded the i<lea | 
of Hooding the wi*sttirn Sahara, the district called j 
El duf, by letting in the waters of the Atlantic; 
but the (Herman traveller Lenz ascertained that El 
duf was not a vast depression, but only a small 
valley. 'Fhe other measure is the boring of Artesian 
Wells (q.v. ), and with the water so obtained irrigat- 
ing the soil in the vicinity. This method of reclaim 
ing the ilesert, which was apparently known to tlie 
ancients, has been prosecuted by the French with 
great energy since 185(5. By 1890 they had made 
a string of these wells from tlie cultivated districts 
of Algeria as far as Tugurt, on the edge of the 
desert, south of Biskra. AVater is generally fouinl 
at depths varying from 10 to 800 feet, and in great 
abunaance. Wherever these wells have been bored 
the date-])alm groves and the orchards have in- 
creased greatly in extent, and the population has 
become much denser. In 1890 Cardinal Lavigerie, 
Archbishop of (Virthage (Tunis), founded a mis- 
sionary order called tlie Armed Brothers of the 
Sahara. By a series of conventions between Britain 
and France (1893 99), one of which recognised the 
right of France to all territory Avest of the Nile 
basin, practically the whole of the Sahara is now 
accounted French ; and the area of the French 
Sahara is estimated at 2,000,000 square miles. 

See reports of French explorers in the Proceedings of 
the Paris Geographical Society ; Zittel, Die ^afuira, ihre 


physische und geologtsche Beachaffenheit (Kassel, 1884): 
Nachtlgal, Sahara und Sudan (3 vols. 1879-89) ; Barth, 
Tra^Jels iu North and Central Africa (5 vols. 1857-58); 
1 Lenz, Timbuktu (1884); liohlfs, Quer dutch Afrlka 
(1874), &c.*, Duveyriex, Les Touaregs du Nord (1861); 

Tcliihatchef, The Deserts of Africa and Asia (Brit. Assoc. 
llcjJortH, 1882): Holland, GMogie du Sahara (1891); 
Frencli books of travel by Soleillet (1876), Choisy (1881), 
Largeau (1882), and Douls (1888). For the railway 
schemes, see Comptes llcndiis of Paris Geog. Soc. (1890); 
and Donald Mackenzie, Flooding of the Sahara (1877). 

Saliaraiipiiry a town of British India, North- 
west Provinces, is situated 125 miles liy rail N. of 
Delhi, and is the station for the hill sanatorium of 
Masiiri ( Mussoorie). It has an old llohilla fort, 
a handsome new mosque, St Thomas’ Church 
(1858), numerous administrative oHices, and 
government botanical gardens (1817). It was 
formerly notorious for its malaria, hut has vastly 
improved in this rcsj)ect since a marsh to the east 
of tin? town has been drained. Pop. (1872) 43,844-; 
(1881) 59,194; (1901) (i(),25L - The district has an 
area of 2221 sq. ni. and a j)op. of over 1, ()()(), ()()(). 

Hallib (Arab., ‘master,’ ‘lord’), the usual title 
in Imlia and Persia of a lespoctable European, 
equivalent to Mr, Sir, &c. IJcuce Sahibah is the 
term for J-iady, Madam. 

8nilla. Sec Si don. 

HlVtd Pasha. See Eovpt, Vol. IV. p. 212. 

Haiga. See Antelope. 

HaigOll, ea])ilal of French (’ochin-China, stands 
on the river Saigon, a branch of the delta of the 
Mokhong, about 60 miles from the sea hy river. 
The piH'sont town has groAvn np under French 
inlluences since 1861, and with its fine streets and 
scjuares, and boulevards, is one of the handsomest 
cities of the East. It has a magnificent governor’s 
palace, a catheclral (1877), two higher colleges, an 
arsenal, a lloat ing dock and a dry-dock, admin- 
istrative ollici'S, and a botanical and zoological 
ganlcn. Hs ]K)pulation, consisting principally of 
( liinese, Annamese, and French, amounted to ( 1881 ) 
13,500, ami ( 1901 ) 17,000. But the business suburb 
of (’holoii, 4 miles south-west, bad (1885)27,600, 
ami (1001) 125,000 inbabitaiits, about one-third 
Ciiinese. Saigon (properly tUddinh) ifi the most 
important port between Singapore and Hong kong, 
It exjiorts every year rice, cliielly to China, the 
Philippines, Jaj>an, and the Straits Settlements, 
to the value of £1,440,000 to £1,720,000. The 
remaining exports include fish, salt, cotton, wood, 

I beans, ami hides. The port is entered hy 4(K) to 
j 500 vessels of 460, (K)0 to 560, ()(K) tons annually, 
of which nearly one-fourth are British ; tlien 
come (Herman and French. Previous to the Frencli 
occupation ( 1861 ) Saigon, altliough only a collec- 
tion of common Siamese huts, was tlie capital 
of the province of Lower Cocliin-CIiina. 

SaiU a sheet of canvas or other suitable material 
which is spread to tlie wdnd to cause a boat or ship 
to move til rough the water. In Britain (lax and 
hemp are the materLals of which sail-clotii is usually 
made; jute, cotton, and linen, and mixtures of these 
are also used hy civilised i»eoples. Amongst savages 
matting and tissues of various vegetable fibres are 
used. Sails are extended by means of masts, yards, 
booms (at lower edge of fore-and-aft sails), gafls 
(at upper edge), ropes, and combinations of these. 
Sails may be of various shapes, and of any size, 
according to the carrying power of the vessel. A 
vessel of shallow draught or of narrow beam can 
bear comparatively little sail; while a vessel of 
proportionately deep draught, and heavily ballasted 
— as a yacht — or a vessel of great breadth of beam, 
can carry sail of great area. A sail acts with the 
greatest power when the wind is directly astern, 
as in fig. 1 ; but it can be applied, though with 


SAIL 


jess strength, when on either l)eanu Tlie action 
of the wind on an oblique sail is a good exanijde 
of what is known in niechanics as ‘ the composition 
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and resolution of fonrs.’ T/'t TI>, ri ;. 'l\ .1 

sliii). MAS its sail, A\'A Hu* of lh«' v.ind, 
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fore-and-aft sails are »uNo m^arh sqtmre, or /if hnsl 
four-Hhlod ; the chief exception to this heing 
.vf///.v, whicli ate ]>inoIy triangular, and an* sus- 
pended on the voprs wiiidi stay | he masts upon Uie 
lojvsidas -from the jih-hoom, howsprit, and deck 
III the ense of the foremast, and from the deck in 
the (‘ase of th(* niainmast. "IVo of t/jes(. sta-A sails, 
tile iore siaysail arnl the jih, are comnnm to most 
types of hoat> rcfeired In in this artich*. 

'^l he lar;-;yr sailino* \ ;u>- usually propelled 

hy a e<.mhination of hne ami a ft and s(|,ja.re sails 
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is th(‘ only pr<*ssnre tlia.t nnecs tin* nc -m 
tin* other, r»(.\ makes it mo','* h!c\\;iv . 
form of tJic vesA<'l, ho^^c^(^, ilii- laiicr 
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Fi;^. 3. — Sails of a Cutt«‘r Yacht, with the names of the 
diflbrcrit parts : 

Mainsaii., a. — 1, niain-tack ; 2, inaiii-lack ta<*kle; TJ, iiiain-tark 
tricing-liiKi ; 4, neck or thioat ; 5, peak ; fi, eknv ; 7, Iicail ; 
8, leach ; 0, luft*; 10, loot; 11, sf reiigtlieiiing pieces; 12, 
cringles; 13, reef peunauls rove ; 14, main clew la.sliing: l.'i, 
mast hoojis and .seizings ; KJ, peak earing; 17, reef knittlcs or 
points. 

Gaff-toj^saii., B. — 18, head ; 19, jM*ak ; 20, clew; 21, foot; 22, 
tack; 23, luff; 21, leach ; 2.^, peak caring; 20, head earing. 
Foresail, C.— 27, fore-tack; 28, clew; 29, he, ad; 30, font; 31, 
luff; 32, lejich ; 33, reef knitUcs or ]»oiiits ; 34, foredack 
tackle rove through a .sheave in stem-head. 

Jib, D. 86, tack, hooked on to the, traveller; 36, clew; 37, 
head ; 38, foot ; 89, luff ; 40, leach ; 41, inhaul of Llic traveller. 

produces comparatively little lateral motion ; any 
that it does occasion is called leAZway. Tt results, 
therefore, that with the wind exerting an oblique 
pressure, the actual progress will be to the power 
of the wind only as UA is to WA. 

Sails may practically be divided by their shape 
into the approximately triangular and approxi- 
mately square ; and according as they are set 
parallel to the keel of the ship or across the ship, 
they are fore-and-aft sails or sq^iiare sails. The 
sails which are set square across the ship are not 
exactly, but nearly, square in shape. But many 
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two. or lliree masted, 
nmrli in .'-i/.e. Tlir 
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the tip is some 

;4a(r-lopsaiI. The 


maiiLsail partly Sprit-sail, 

aujiportcu by a 

sprit, and tliere is a spanker on a small most 
behind (see Vol. VI. p. 702). The spinnaker is a 
jib-like racing sail carried l>y yaclits, and extended 
to catch the wind on the side miposite the main.^iuil. 
Many American centre-board boats, carry one large 
quadrangular fore-and-aft sail only, tlie mast rising 
out of the bow of the boat. 

The lateen sail, much used in the Mediterranean, 
is a triangular sail stretched from a Jong yard 
att>ached to a short mast, as shown in ng. (i. 
The felucca is a two-masted lateen-sailed boat; 
the sails of the Egyptian dahabeeah and of the 
Arab dhow are of the same type. A xebec 
carries a combination of lateen and square sails. 
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The South Sea pi ua, the Chinese 7 w/Jj, and other 
Jocul ri»5S have many peculiarities in their sails. 
Naval ri^s are ill ns trilled at Navy* See also 



Ships and Sim*nriLinN<J, Yacht ; and for Sail- 
ing or Niivi^jitiori, see (JuKA'i' (hK(7LE SAirJN(J, 
Latmt'di*: AM) LoNcrrni)i‘:,^MKiai)iAN, Sicxtant, 
STi;iciiiN(i, i^vc, 

Suiiiui« Lakk. S(je Fin CAM). 

Suillfoill, or SAiN'rKolN {Om^hri/chis aatim), 
a pliiiit of the mitural order Lei^nminosje, suborder 

l*ii])iIioiuuteje, of a 
^(*nu.H nearly allies I 
to IhMlysiirnin (s(*e 
FRKNCH iloNCY’ 
sri Ku:), hut bav- 
in;^ one-seeded 
j)o«ls, which are 
ni Ji r k e d w i t li 
wrinkles or pits, 
jLiid iire more or 
less j)rickly toothed 
ill the niitr^'iii. it 
is ii spreading per- 
ennial, about two 
or three feet hi;;h, 
witli leaves of nine 
to fifteen .Hiiiootli 
acute lejiflets, and 
spikes of beautiful 
f 1 c s li-c o 1 o ii red 
llowers, striated 
with rose-red, on 
It)!!*^' stalks. It is 
a initive of the eou- 

Sainfoin { Ono/rrycAw so toa ), tinent of Europe 

(8tol)ler and Srhrofcer, Best Forage ‘Tiid ot the south of 
riants.) Eii^daiid, and is 

iniicli cultivated as 
a fodder-pliint in <Iry, and particuhirly in calcare- 
ous soils, to which it is iuliiiirahly adapted. Its 
cultivation >vas iniroduce<l into England in 1651 ; 
and before the introduction of turni])-husbandry 
the sheep-fanners of the chalk districts depended 
almost entirely upon it, as they still «lo to a large 
degree. Tt is, however, a very local crop, being 
scarcely cuUivate<l on any hut the most calcareous 
soils, where scarcely anything else is equal to it, 
although it has been found to succeetl >veli on any 
soil sufficiently cl ry. There is no more nutritious 
fodder than sainfoin, whether for sheep, oxen, or 
hoi’ses. Even tlie dry stems of a crop wdiich has 
produced seed are readily consumed by cattle, if 
cut into small pieces. Sainfoin is a deep-rooted 
plant and sometimes endures for ten, or even 


liftecn years on tho same land — more generally 
only for four to seven years; and in the eastern 
counties of England it is often sown instead of 
clover on light and somewhat calcareous sands and 
sandy loams, and the ground is ploughed again in 
iw'o or three years. — Tlie name sam-join probably 
means ‘ wholesome hay ’ (from Lat. nanus), and not, 
as is often assumed, a shortened form for saint Join 
(‘holy hay’). 

Saillt« a name appliecl in the New Testaniont 
to the members of the Christian conniinnity 
gc'iierally, hut restrietial by ecch\sittHtical usage 
from very early timt*s to those wlici have been 
specially rtuiiarkahle for their pei*sonal virtues and 
tiieir cmiinent scia ic<*s to the cause of religion. 
In the figes of pc*rseciitioii the quality which most 
of all challenge*!! the admiration and reverence* of 
the faithful was naturally constancy in the profeis- 
sioii and tlie^ de‘fencre of the Christian faith ; and 
the honeuiis of tlie martyrs, even before tlie^ age of 
persecut ion had ])asse:‘d, w e*ie e*\teiidcel to coiifessofs, 
and fw(*ntnally to all who died in the enlour of 
sanctity, and especially to those who also obtained 
the reputation ol pc'rforming mirach*s. In gt*iieral, 
lie.we‘ver, the saints of the Catholic ('liurcli' arc 
distrihiitcid into several classe.*s, chielly in relation 
to the spi.*cial character of the ecch^siastical offices 
appropriated to ihedr honour. Tims we lind 
e*iniine‘rated (1) 7\j)e>stles and Evange*lists ; (2) 

JMartyrs ; (5) Contessors, a name apjdied primi- 
tively to those who had eourage^ously unde rgone 
itiiprisoiuii(*nt or pains for the faith w it bout gain- 
ing the iinal erown of martyrdom, hut in later 
time*s iinelerstoejd of a, II who, not he*ing martyrs, 
were eminent for sanctity of life*; (4) Doctors or 
sainU eniiiieiit for saeueui learning; (5) \''iigiiis; 
(0) Matrons and ^Vielow’s. Aiiciemtly the* title of 
Saint was he*stowe‘el upon an individual by the 
me'inhers of the particular Christian coininunity to 
which he belonge^d, or to which his merits were 
most familiar. In the eaiiie'st times, however, tho 
h'tters of St Cyjuian show' that caution was 
observed by the bishops to guard against the re- 
cognition of undeserving j)ersons. It wuis not, 
however, till the 12tli century that the 2>e)j)e re- 
served to himsedf the exclusive right to add to 
the roll of saints, or that a regular form of xu’o- 
ceidure was established in the Kejinaii ci^urts for 
the j)uri)ose of testing and ejf solemnly pronounc- 
ing upon the title of i)ersons, w ho had died wdth 
a re[»utatie)n for sanctity, to the public vultus 
of the church. A saint, aee*or(Iing to the received 
inter}>ictatioii, is one wlio has exercised the three 
theological virtnejs of faith, hope, and charity, and 
the cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, fortitude, 
iti a /icruit; degree, and has persevered in this 
exerci.se until Jeatli. Sanctity may exist without 
miracles, a.s, according to the commonly alleged 
instance, there is no record of John the Baptist 
luiving wrought miracles ; and, on the other hand, 
miracles may he performed by heretics or .sinners. 
Nevertheless, by the existing discipline of the 
Roman Church, before a decree of Canonisation 
(q.v.) can be obtained, the rule requires evidence of 
such miracles as an expected fniit of heroic faitli 
and as a confirmatory sign of sanctity after proof 
ha.s been given of the heroic virtues. 

It is dirticult to estimate with anything approach- 
ing to exactness the number of saints who have 
received eidtus as such in the various churches of j 
Christeuelom from the earliest times. Of many 
almost all record has peiished, except their names 
cominemorated in some ancient calendar or pre- 
serveei in the dedication of some church or sacred 
locality. The fullest list is that to be found in the 
index or general table in tlie sixty-first volump 
of the colossal work of the Bollandista (see Acta 
Sanctouum). From these tables it appears that 
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biograpliies or notices have been given of about invaded by the occurrence of movable festivals. 
17,000 saints in the preceding sixty \oJumes — that Thus, in 1*877 the English churches had to transfer 
is, lip to the end of October ; and fnrtlier, 1 bore are St Aumistino. to lh<‘ 3t)th of the month, and St 
added tlic names of some .‘15(X) for whom biographie^' IMiilip Neri lo the* 2.‘»d of June. Tlie result is that 
w’ere being prepared for tlie concluding volumes of ii special local ‘ordo’ is anunally printed for the 
the Nvork lujt yet hiiislied. I»ut the authority, u.^c of the (•leigv, and ihi* arinual CV^//o>//c 
however great, u'liich is due I o I hese leseaicluis is for llrigland givrs s<‘pni;Uel\ the fixed ca,len<l;ir 
no more than the authority <»f hvirned men. The aiid (he eeel(‘siiistiral t alen.lar corresponding lo the 
catalogue which possesses the highest ee.ele.'^i^ls- i cleji<‘al *oi<lo for Hie \ eai'. 


tical authority, and which has the eliarai'ici of a j 
liturgical or clinrch service-book, that, of tlu' I 
h nm^ revisisl by (uder of 
Ctregory XITI. in l;l.Sb I)^■ IJaroiiius uj.v.b and j 
frcuiient-ly siij)pleni<‘iited since, 'rie* bri-i i.n v pit' ’■ 
scribes that the ‘ Mart \'roIogv ’ l>e iw^ad m- part of ' 
the ollice of Eriinc wherevrj- the oilier .oleMnid;, 
sung in choir; aiid it is tlui cashuu, u)o!iS)\cr, in 
religions eoimmiiiities to rea»l lie* ‘ M:u I \ i oIi*g\ 
for the day publicly in the ri'bs't oi'\ , Tbc • 
ology ’ isjioi, asilsnanui inivjil . <*<nbinr*i 

tlie coinnieinoru.t.ien of m;ii i ^ - <in]\ . It ct ‘nip! i-r-- 
the saints of ev(*ry clas^< to \\ Iimmi l lie Koniao < ‘Imo**!) 
gives authentic recogiii! ion, and 

in ail, iiiclndiiig about tv. en(\ .-ainf > oi in.- Obi 
Testament, arranged as in a. cabnid.i' edin ' 
the <bp\ s of tlieir ladtdnal nm ; viiile I'o 

each day ((U-min.-ites villi llie 'i.Mi-'**, • \nd in 

other pi aci*.^ oi \ erv maJiy oilier ii'>j\ . I'.r*! 

fessors, and holy \irgiiis. ’ li i- plain 'lia: nt in? 
Jimltiliidi* only a solerl f»‘v e.an li.fvo ii ai. g- 
assigned to th(*m in tin* (.‘(•(•lo-ia'a i. , I \»,u « : 

prop(‘r (dliees in llie bie*\iai.> or ini -a!. 

Al-unit t wo-l hird-. of e\oi-\ n.onth in iln* !onii,’'n 
calendar is oeeujded wiib -pc* lal 

tliongli, oil some of llic-c. nnnor sainl-- in 

m»'morate<l by a ollei t orpiay* i, ibii i’m- 
calemlar is moditb'il or .sujiplcnn'nlcd in a nwaon- 
or less iiK'asure in cvi.mn naliimal chnnb, cv-cs 
diocesig ami i‘ver\ ii*ligious oidi‘r *n- coinmnai's. 
Thus to tlie Koman breviaiv in l\nglan*l is a-lde*! 
a sut)pb*m<‘nt cold aining I In* *in)c«‘s of (be I'ngli.'-b 
saints who somel imes displ.ici* or 1 1 :ui'-fcr ajn»l lier 
day the s.aints of tlic Unman calendar 'The lived 
cal(‘mlar of .saints’ <Iavs in use in \ani*>U'- t'aibolic 
coiiiitri(!s or c.ommnnil ies ihiis \.irie^ consii|t*r- 
al»ly. At the end of the u.‘^efiil hamiliook by t'ainm 
ITuseiibel li, enlille*! 77/^ a/ StdNfs^ will be 

found piinted in tiarallel eohimns for pnrjM»s(‘s ol 
convenjent camparisou eight such calendars the 
Koman calendar, two old Ihiglisli cali*jnlars, tin* 
Scottish, the brencli, tlie Spanish, the ( lormaii, 
and the Greek. It shouhl further be noted that 
the actual calendar of saints’ days in use in any 
given year can never quite correspond with the 
fixed calemlar of this or that diocesti or coin- 
iniinity. The great movable feasts iletcrmineil 
by tlic annually varying date of I’asti‘r constanlly 
disturb the order of tlie calendar, and lead to 
transferring thejobservance of a saint’s day to some 
proximate jeruv or vacant <lay, and in some ca.ses 
to extinguishing it altogether. The coinplicated 
rules which regulate these changes are based upon 
the different ranks accoi ded to the feasts — doubles 
of the first class, doulilesof the secoml clas.s, greater 
doubles, doubles, semi-doubles, and simples— in 
their relations to one another .and to the Sundays 
and movable feasts which also have their various 
ranks. 

Thus, to take an example of these variations at 
random, the 26th of May is the festival of St Philip 
Neri in the Roman calendar, hut in England his 
place is taken by St Augustine of Canterbury, 
while St Philip is regularly transferred to the fol- 
lowing day. On the other hand, in the churches of 
the Congregation of the Oratory the feast of their 
^founder keeps his own day even in England, and 
St Augustine is postponed to 6th September. 
Again, the 26th of May is specially liable to be 


In Cbrii-lian :i,iM j cg-rc at bM):^ of tlie saints are 
oltcn marivcfi by llic nimbir-, a.iiietd^*, or gb>ry 
(cce Ni.MIH !<), and man\ ut i im ••aini'. are ]>icl/Ureii 
as accompanicil ly. i*!iibl*m- by vbicji ilicn could 
na.dii\ b«* \ pa 1 1 (i*jni -'vinbitl,*-. ^^■llic]l 

only lb*- jt'-e'-ii imii-*.*icd (-i^. a >l;e])]ieixl 

for riiii-i, a. yui.'i ».r j. v !ial“ j---' .bmubi. ihe 
iigmc nf tie* .-aim a jiw h ^^'ilb i.n ao*b-*i rmlkl< fn. 

1 btj^ lb** 1 « *'j f 1 ■ *1 I I- " V 2i, bi ,! ;r-i i 1 b\ l»nir 

) i \ * ■ f - . lie- J ' >n I ] 1 \ < • : ill p;i 5 : 1 * i 1 1 1 a * ai i * o »{ i< iji of 

! be t»>5ir !i \ i ; i*r*:. ( o ; (Ib-. i\, bt f.-o' tie' . 

pu;p'.»>* lea .-pj.. a: to lalv* a place till 

lb*' .»• b cf'i'itif. bill o«i|{ {' br^eiiM' a <’i lit 

pi e.'lc 1<* j- p'* Of)' ‘b' a \>\ or villi 1 be 

ai.i.'j. M.'tM' aj(b |{. ieo;, ^ilh lie* o\,dobn 

^'!!b rb** {*.•;!' lilt t'.e.b.* e p* • Ir; . .t i’** depcltaj 
*'i‘. •' -bi J p, or Iv/*l\e ibi^e.s. 

M !‘>i ob\ 0,0- !.‘.*t <‘/, , i, i**pi (•-.(•nli/d vilh 

I' *, be,- in .f }' ; i;i.i.it\ of lie will* 

lie* le b‘ ',\ id**!' lb'*' V t i e ii la t iN 1 1 ** 1 - - 

I'.iu! \*-.iii .-’w-*-.;; ( .\5.i)ir\\ villj a ( bo.ss 

’b .'.jne'i! v-iih a -.iv ; >0 .b'lnie.’^ llie Lr.s.s 

.'lilt »*!*;■•; b! will) a, |.‘<7lce , St 

< : !*ai ill. i(b a bcv ' : "o L,i v. 1 * m e v it b a gi id- 
ii*i': uibcf.^ \\jii. 'd>,e<*!r 1!) iHcl. -d vilb 1 bcir 

iii:-.ii.l\ or JO ,‘‘> 1 , 1 *; t>(bc! V.!^ >! (li* 0 !;je ll b a 

eiMgi>ii. S( villi .1 puj'**. Si ibe 

l’d.b‘» i egure*! - a ]iie.*i in,. Many Isnmhcdh of 
.Me*b < mblein*. a .1 •' glNi*n in Canon 1 1 ti>»*ji bi.*tli\ work 
aii<*.uls meniioie*d, logeilier witn a li-t of palion 
•-ainS- of iiad**-. profe ■ -i* »ii > , <•* ni n 1 1 ies, ami cilie.s. 
A niailNJ V bo bail a .-pceial inleie,* i in a place W'a« 
called it." }»atrou i'v icoN ) (‘ally as the *11 li 

c(*nlnr\ ; tie* po-.*-(*>.-.ioii of a n‘iic v a.s enough lo 
. com-lilutc tin* .^aiiil a patron of its po^.*•.essol>^. 
j Hi.- bi'iiig born in a plaee or ba\ing diial there was 
I a good if'a-i*!! lor choosing ib«.* paiioii .-aint. The 
j angels Michael, (bibiie*!, and Itapliael vcie chosen 
J palron.s of cburclu.s as eai ly as llie 6lh cenluiy. 
j T rad t*.*- and piob'.s.-ious bail their paLroii.s, and on ery 
diseasi* a saint gifted for its cure. The jailnni 
saint defeiidcil liis votary, lieaid his prayer, helped 
him in difficnltv, and even protected him at the 
day of judgment from the consequences of his sin. 
Among well-known patron saints were St George 
of England, St Andrew of Scotland, St Jbitriek of 
Ireland, St David of M ab s, St Denis of France, St 
Jame.s of Sjmiii, St Nicholas of Russia, St Stephen 
of Hungary, St Mark of Venice. There are curi- 
oii.s instances, e.speeially in the loth century, of 
armorial bearings assigned to certain English .and 
other saints, 'riio Cbitbolic doctrine of invocation 
of the saiiibs is treated at l^JtAVEK ; at Relics 
the honour paid to relics of saints and martyrs is 
Mealt with. Sec also Roman Catholic Chlkoh, 
and Symbol. 

Besides the Acta Sanctorum of the Bullandists, see Mra 
Jameson’s Saertd and JLeffvndary Art; Alban- Butler, 
Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and other Saints (12 
vols., new ed, 18GG) ; Baring-GoiUd, Lives of the Saints 
(17 vols, 1872-92), the last volume of which treats of 
the emblem.s of saints ; Lives of the Entjlish Saints 
(1844-45), edited by Cardinal Newman; C, A. Jones, 
Saints of the Prayer-book (1885); B, Owen, Sanctorale 
Catholicum (1880); R M. Stanton, A Menoloyy of 
England and Wales ( 1888 ), which indudes the English 
' martyrs of the IGth and 17th centuries recently beatified 
by Pope Leo X. ; for Irish saints, O’Hanlan ( 1877 ) and 
Whitley Stokes (1888); for Scottish, Forbes (1872) and 
Pinkerton (new ed. 1892) ; for Welsh, Bees (1853). 
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ST AFFRIQUE 


ST ANDREWS 


St AffrlllUC, a town of tlie French dept, 
of Aveyron, 56 iniloa N\V. of Montpellier, stands 
in a beautiful valley in the midst of meadows, 
orchards, anti vi?ieyanls. There is a considerable 
traile in wool ami in the celebrated itoquefort 
cheese (see liocpJKFOUT). Pop. 5081. 

St AlballlS, a city of Hertford shire, 20 miles 
NNVV. <»f Lt)mlon, on the top and northern slope 
of an (iiiiinence washed by the Ver, one of the chief 
feeders of the (^oliie, attross which stood Verulamiuin. 
That important Roman station is perhaps identical 
with the fortn?ss of (^assivtdlaunns, destroyed in 
54 Jt.C. hy Cjcsar, and was taken by Boadicca in 61 
A. i>. In honour of tht^ protomartyr Alban, sahl to 
liavc been beheadctl h(?re about for shelterin*^ 
the Christian priest Amphibalus, Olla, kin^ of 
Mercia, in 703 loumltMl a ‘gOeat Birnodietiuo abbey, 
whicdi from Pope Atlrian IV. («i.v., born at Be<l- 
inond, 3 miles S\V.) obtained pveeedcmce over 
all oth(?r abbey« in Kn<^land. Rebuilt aft(;r 1077 
with flat Boman tiles from Venilam by Abbot Paul 
of Caen, Jiml <ledicale<l in 1115 in the presence 
of Henry T., the abboy church, in spite of succtis- 
sive alterations ( Karly Kn^^lish, Decorated, Perpen- 
dicular), is still ‘ the vastest and sternest ’ of early 
Norman structures, its exterior hm^th (548 feet) 
bein^ secoml only to Winchester’s, whilst the tran- 
sejits measure 189 feet across, and the massive 
central tower is 144 feet hi^h. It was made the 
cathcilral of a new diocese iiulS77, and since 1871 
has b(M»n veuy thoroughly restored by Sir C. (r. 
Scott and Sir Edmund ileckett, the nave bein^ 
reopened on 2 1st October ISS5. Special features 
of interest are. the substructure of th<i shrine of St 
Alban (its ‘2000 shattere<l fni^^iueiits pieced to- 
l^ether), the tomlis of Duke Humphrey of Glou- 
cester and * Sir .John Mandevilhj,’ the superb pres- 
bytery reredos, and Abljot Ramry«^e’s chantry. 
Of tile forty abbots down to the Dissolution in 
1539 the greatest was Cardinal Wolsey ; and 
among the monks W(!re Matthew Paris, Roger 
Wembiver, Uishanger, and the other comjulers of 
the Chrotilra Monasicril S, Albania which, like 
the Treatise of Dame Juliana Rorners (q.v.), was 
printed here at Ablujt Wallingford’s press, ainl 
which has be(Ui edited for the Rolls series (25 vols. 
1863 91). The abbey gatehouse was in 1869 con- 
verted from .a gaol to the purposes of King Etlward 
Vl.’s grammar-school, which till then had occuiiied 
the Lady Chapel ; else, nothing remains of the 
monastic buildings. In St .Michael’s (■hurch is 
Lonl Bacon’s monument; the 15th-century clock- 
tower was restoHMl in 1804; and a drinking- 
fountain marks the site of an Eleanor’s cross, 
demolished in 1702. There are almshouses founded 
by the famous Duchess of ^Tarlborough, a town- 
hall (1832), a corn exchange (1857), and a free 
library (1880). The industries include straw- 
plaiting, brewing, boot and brush making, .arnl 
silk -manufacture. St Albans, which was dis- 
franchised for bribery in 18.52, was incorporated 
by hklward VT. in i553, and had its municipal 
boundary extended in 1879. It was the .scene of 
two battles in the Wars of the Ro.ses (u.v.) — the 
first, on 22d May 1455, a victory for the Yorki.st.s ; 
the second, on 17th February 1461, for the Lan- 
castrians. Pop. ( 1851 ) 7000 ;‘( 1901 ) 16,019. 

See F. L. Williams’ Ilistorj/ of VernUtm (1822); C. 
H. Ashdown, St AUkhis^ Historical and Picturesque 

i l894 ) ; and works on tlio catliodr.al by Peter Newcome 
1793), J. W. Coniyns Carr (1877), James Nealo (1878). 

St; Alliatid, a town of France, dept. Cher, 
on the river Cher, 25 miles SSE. of Bourges, >vith 
ironworks and porcelain-factories. Pop. 7722. 

St Amand-les-EailX* a town of France, dept. 
Nord, 8 miles NW. of Valenciennes, with hot 
Bulphur-springs and a ruined abbey. Pop. 8722. 


Sf Andre WS9 one of the smaller towns of Scot- 
land, hut no mean city in age, importance, or 
historical interest, stands on a rocky plateau at 
the edge of St Andrews Bay, and is 42 miles N^E. 
of Iklinhnrgh. From the^ number and nature of 
the reniairis of ancient hunal found in and around 
the city there can be little doubt that there was 
a settlement here in early prebistorie times. Tlie 
tnonkisb legend, long discredited, assigned its eccle- 
siastical origin to Sb Kegnlus (q.v. ) or R\^]e, who, 
warned in a ilreani, brought certain bones of St 
Andrew fri)in I’atras in tJic 4th century, and, like 
too many foreigners in tlie present <lay, was wrecked 
at Muckros, afterwards called Kilriinont, now St 
Andrews. There is, however, rea.son for believing 
not only that those relics were lironght in the 8tli 
century, but tliat, before the end of the 6tb, Cain- 
neeb or Kennetli, the ]»atron saint of Kilkenny, had 
founcbMl a monastery at Rig-Monadh, the Royal 
Mount, and that tlins anise the name of Kilriinont. 
Early in the 10th century it seemingly beeanv: 
the seat of the ‘Ardepscop Albain,’ tlie high 
bishop of the Scots ; and in (iiicon Margaret’s time 
he beg.'in to be called the Bishop of St Andrews. 
The Augustinian Priory, founded in 1144, was tlie 
riebcist and gr(‘atest of all the religious houses of 
Scotlaml. ’I'lie (Cathedral, founded in or about 
1160 in iiroseiiee of Malcolm IV., and consecrated 
in 1318 in presence of Robert the Bruce, w?vs 
stripped of its images and ornaments in 1.5.59, and 
afterw.ards fcdl into ruin. The extreme length in- 
side is 355 feet, but at one time it Imd been severai 
bays longer. 'The Bishop’s Palace or (\astle, first 
built in 1*200, was friMpiently dcinolisbed and 
rebuilt, and is now a ruin. Georgia Wisbart and 
other martyrs were confined in its ‘ bottle-dungeon,’ 
and (’ardinal Beaton was slain within its massive 
walls. None of the ruins is less imposing or mon^ 
interesting than the foundations on the Kirkliill- 
tlie site of the Gcdtie ehnrcb. St Rnlo's Tower has 
]>robably oi'casioned more discussion and perplexed 
more arclireologists than any other building in 
Scotland. Its arcJios, as well as that of its roof- 
less cliajiel, approacli the horseshoe in form. The 
parish cliuvcli, which was almost entirely rehuilt 
in 1798, was founded in 1412. Its jireilecessor, 
which stood near the c.athedral, was built three 
centuries I'arlior. Of the Black Fiiars Monas- 
tery a portion of the chapel remains ; but of 
the Grey Friars .almost notliiiig. The schools 
of St Amlrcws were noted in 1120; hut the 
University, tlie first in Scotland, only dates 
from 1411. St Salvator’s College was founded in 
1455, St TiConard’s in 1512, and St Mary’s in 
1537. Sb Salvator’s and St T^eonard’s were united 
in 1747. The average attendance of students is 
about 200 ; hut niium is also being done for the 
higher education of women. The library contains 
over 100,()(K) volumes, and tliere is a good museum. 
The parish church of St Leonard’s is roofless, and 
the congregation worsliips in the beautiful chapel 
of St Salvator's. ’I’lie M«adras College, founded 
and endowed hy Dr Bell, lias been recently re- 
inoflelled and placed under a new governing body. 
The town was erected into a free burgh between 
1 144 and 1153. In those days the inhabitants were 
described as Scotch, French, Flemish, and English. 
In 1526 it was reckoned one of the six ‘princi- 

f iale townis of merchandice of this realm ; ’ but it 
las now al most no trade. The small harbour suffices 
for the few coasting vessels which frequent it. For 
a number of years the fishers were increasing 
rajiidly, hut the steam -trawlers are proving too 
much for them. There is a small brewery, and a 
smaller foundry. The manufacture of golf-clubs 
and balls is naturally a thriving industry, St 
Andrews being known all over the world os the* 
headquarters of golf. It is a popular wateiing- 
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place anti sumnicr-resort. Kor the St Antlrewsi 
group of huighs, see tlje article I’aiijjamknt, 
p. 778. Pop. ( 1801 ) 3203 ; ( 1891 ) 0sr,3 ; ( 1901 ) 7019. 

Seo, besides the lUyiatvuin Prioratns Saneti Andretti 
(Bann. Club, 1841), the Ittyiater uf the Kirk 
(Scut, Hist. Sue., 18^<9-90 ), and Afttrtf/r,^ and (*tntf* rsta'it 
of St Andreirs (18S7), vvurks by Alaithie (iiV/e/znVr', 
1797), Grierson ( 1807), Lyon (I<si:‘.), K<.i;crs (1849), d. 
M. Anderson ( 1878), juid A. Jiiin;; ( 1894), 

Saiiit Ariiaiid^ d vi\H i:s Lkkov i»k, a hhoneh 

niarshcal, was horn at ih)nh ;iu\, 20iJi .An; 4 ust 1790, 
and becaiiH* a soldier. lie* foni^hl ho- the (ireek-, in 
1822 20, hut made 1ms repntaiion in Aletnia. In 
1847 Iu‘ was made a ^^eneral o) hri;ji;Mle ; and in 
the early [wirt of I. Sol he eani<Mi on a hhinfl\- 
hnt sneeessfiil warfan'. with the Kahy le-^. 
Na]>oIeon, plottiji.ii: the ovtMd.hrow of Ihe repnhiie. 
WJis at this time on the lookout for le^^ohite .‘oid 
unserupulous a.ceom])li('es ; ainl ije iiM-alieil t ient rai 
<^aint' Ai nand and appointHd liim l<» ( In' enmm.oid nt 
the s(U‘oinl ilivision of lln‘ city fojeo^.. i )n i?r»ih 
Oetohei Saint Arnauil heeaim* war :i!Ml 

took an ael ivt* pari in the a ? ra n^enem I s foj- ih** 
roKp d'ctal of 2d I )ee<*ii) lie]-, and in. (he nh iMjin n] 

inas.sa.(TeH at llie ha ri iea.<le.'., loir tlj'*, \ iii‘ 

was rt‘warded with the mai'-ind ,- haJ"n. Un ijjr' 
hreakinj.^ out <]f tin* Crinit‘aji war in is.'»t }h- w i j 
en trustful wil li the eonnna nd of i he Ktenrh t.n.i , 

' and co-operated with Lead iia.:j!an in the l.aMi.* -a 
the Alma, 20th Si‘plemher. lint nine dai-^ aiii* 
wards he dhsl on hoard ship, orj In '\a;, hmin- u-. 
Prane.e. See his Lt tfrts (('d. h\ hi-. Imahor 2 
1804). 

SI Asjipll^ U. lit t le ealln'dr;il (»i(\ ol hlnjU/iij-e. 
Noilh Wales, on an eniineruM' hetween lle‘ n\i*i' 
Klwy and (Iwvd, 0 mile^ SSh'. m i;h\ I. ’ri«»‘ 
eathednil, 182 feet hmi;, is the .‘..nnd le--t iji ilie 
kingdojn, an<l, rehnill after 128 1. is a. <-rn<-i 

form, led saiidstom' st.i'U(‘tme, niaitd.x' iNwinadi-d in 
style, with ti ma-ssive <’eri1ra! lower 9.3 fe«d hi.iih, 
fine oak stall'', and a lahhd lo Mr.s H<‘mans, who 
livaul here 1809-28. It was re,store<l h\ S<’ot} in 
1807-75. St Kf'nligfun i.s sai«l (o lia.\e 

foundtul about 500 a, hi>hopiie at Lla.nelwy. re- 
naiUed St Asa]»h after his favouiite di''cit»le. 
Among sivty-liN'f' hi.vlio])s since 1 113 ha\<‘ been 
Reginald Pecock ; W^. Morgan, tln^ tirst ti.-inslator 
of tlio Bible into AVidsli ; Isaac Harrow the <*lder, 
oil wdiosc monument is a re(jiu.*.st for prayers h»r his 
soul ; W. fdoyd, one of tin* S<wen Bi.'^hops ; 'rhomas 
Tanner ; and S. Horsley. St Asaj>h has agiammar- 
school, founded about 1000, and relmilt in ISS2. It ■ 
is one of the eight Flint jiarliamentary h<»roiighs. 
Pop. 1901. * 1 

See works by Browne AVilli.s (1719), K A. Freeman , 
(1850), R. J. King (Miirniy’s Welah Calhedrtds, 1873), | 
and 1). R. Thomas (‘Diocesan Histories^ series, 1888), | 

St Aug'llStilie, an ancient Snanisli t<»wn on I 
the east coast of Florida, no>v the cajutal of St ■ 
John’s county, stan<Is on Matanzas Sound, 2 miles ! 
from the Atlantic and 37 miles by rail SSK. of 
Jacksonville. It was f<iun<led iu 1565, anfl is the | 
oldoat town in the United States. Its mild and 1 
equable climate renders it a favourite av in ter- resort I 
for invaluls. It is a Roman Catholic bishop’s sec, ' 
and contains a cathedral and convent; and it has 
also a Peabofly Institute. Pop. 4300. 

St Auslelly a town of Cornwall, 14 niile.s NE. 
of Truro and IJ N\V. of the liea«l of St Austell 
Bay. It has some woollen and iron manufactures, 
but owes its importance to tlic china-clay, tin, and 
copper that are \vorke<l in the vicinity (see PoT- 
TEiiy, Vol. VITT. p. 360). The church (13th to 
16th century) Avas restored in 1870. Pop. 3350. 
ijee History by Hammond ( 1897 ). 

St Bartholomew, or St Bartii^lemy, a 
French West Indian ishind, 190 miles E. of Porto 
422 


Rico. Ai‘ea, 8 sq. rn. ; pop. 2835. The treeless 
surface ii.se.s to 1003 hiet ; the oUmat•<^ is very dry, 
French fnmi 1048 till 1784, the island then Avas 
Swedish till ISTT, Avheii it Aviis bought hack by 
France for t‘l 0,000. 

St a village of CumherlamJ, l.J 

' miles S. uf W'hil chavtui by ijiil anti 3 SE. of St 
I Bees Head t3tM) ten). A nuTinerv founded hi^re 
about 050 A.lc by art Jjjsh primes*?^ St Beglia, 
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.'rpule a-- a ’•‘.i h.'.lhin;, picHT. 

SI a town o»] (in* <'0a.-t nf (in? 

i>j;md <»f I h'-iu. 'll ; p^‘J>. 

! .St lt 4 -||oil>«lll>S:illh. .1 l(H\M itl lln> l'’l(')lrli 
\{cp. t»f hidi'c, 10 !Jli!e-^ N Iv of ; pop. h’^OO. 

SI •'« ^’Oal minhig lfn\ri | 

ill a P i(Mi<*h (h*[». I'l Saonr el l.'Uif , *20 mih'.s SI'4. t>f j 
Autuii ; pop. 1290. j 

St ike name of two mountain- 

passes iu the ^\lps. ) (D;k\t Sr BKi:\.\Jii» 

. is ou tlu] roa<J hclwfuni Aosta in Piednuiiit and 
.Mar(ign\' in the Swiss canton of \’alais, and is 
SI20 fe»‘t a.hov<" .xt'a-hw'cl. Almost on its ciest 
stainis tiu' i‘ch‘l>]a.tcd iio,-']>ice tounded in 902 by 
Bmnanl dt‘. AJenthon, a ncighhoiii ing nobleman, 
h»r the heiielit of pilgrims journeying to Rome, It 
HOW' alTords sha‘ping-a(‘Comm<)«latiou for eighty 
travellers, and can give shelter to about .*»00 in 
all. The hosi>Leo is connecte«l with a station iu 
the valley below-, from which the monks ah(j\ e are 
Avarned by tel(‘phone wlien (raAelhns are on their 
Avay up tlie mountain. The keepm's of the hospice 
are a <t<»z<;n or so of Augustinian nnuiks, all y«>ung 
and strong ; their work is, with the aid of large 
dogs, to reseuc travellers who are ill danger of 
^l>evishing from the snow' and cold. 13ic dogs 
used a.ic th<» sluu t-cojited variety of the ‘ St Ber- 
iianl dog* (.see luixt article). The rigoi-4)us cold and 
the difliciilty of breathing the rarefied air frequently 
do permanent injury to the health of the monks 
I in charge, lu 1889 a botanical garden, chieliy for 
Alpine plants, was laid out in the Entremontthul, 
on the northern slo])e of the jiass. Diggings in 
1890 revealed the foundation of a small Roman 
temple of imperial timo.s near the summit of the 
pass, with a fcAv bronzes and other antiques. 
(2) Little 8t Bernard, SW. of the above in 
the Graian Alps, connects the valhiy of Aosta 
that of Tarantaise in Savoy. By this pass Hannibal 
is believed to have led his forces into Italy. It too 
has a hospice, 7143 feet above the sea. 
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St BerilJiril^ ft l»r(?oil of tlo^s wliich derives 
its nariiG froni the hosjdee of St liornanJ, wliere it 
was first introdiiGorl for the purpose of finding the 
pass across tlifi niountaiii in snow. Every inornin/:' 
durin<^ tlie winter two dogs, one old and one 
young, ace,oin[>anied by one or more of the monks 
or attcuidants, started from the monastery for the 
sheltc^r at the foot of the mountain on the Italian 
si<le ; a similar parity of men ami dogs also 
descended to the shelter at tlie Swiss end of the 
pass. If any travellers were found there they 
were helped on their way io the hosj)ice, the dogs 
going on oeforc to show the road. Possibly, on rare 
oe(*,asions, the dogs were allowed to go down to the 
valley by themselves, but as a rule they only acte<l 
as guides to the monks. Pictures and stories of 
the dogs laden with food and clothes, and some- 
times actually carrying a benunibe*! traveller, are 
plainly due to the exaggeration of their admirers. 

The St llernartl, acconling to the trailitions of 
the monastery, is the result of a cross betwctni a 
Danish bulb bitch and a mastiff, a native hill <log, 
though at what time elfecL<Ml it is iin possible to 
say. After the breed was once estahlishe^l it was 
kept ])ure until 1H12, when owing to the severity of 
the winter the monks were <d)liged, contrary to 
their usual custom, to send out the brood bitches 
as well as tlie dogs, with tlie result that all the 
females snccumhed to the cohl, and the monks 
fouml themselves without the im^ans of continuing 
' the true breed. Tn this extremity a cross with the 
Newfoundland was tried, hut at first failed, owing 
to the excessive coat of the Newfound lam I, which 
hampered the dogs in snow ; however, by breeding 
back to their own short coated tlogs, ihe monks 
i obtained the <lesircd shortness of coat, though 
I occasional sj>ecimens \vere born with the rough 
I coats. These rough coaf <Ml specimens were sohl or 
' given away to the inhabitants of the surrounding 
, valleys, ^vlio continued to breed them, so that St 
Bernartl dogs soon Iiecame general in Switzerland. 
About 1800 these dogs first attracted the atten- 
tion of English travellers, who importcil them to 
Britain, where (hey were exhibited ami at once 
excited much notice on account of their si/e and 


beauty. Others were introduced, and the St 
Bernard was soon establishe<l as the most popular 
big dog, a popularity which has gone on increasing. 
The St Bernard, as bred to modern English ideas, 
is an immense re<l or orange coloured dog, marked 
with white on muz/le, neck, chest, feet, and tip 
of tail. The head should be massive and im- 
posing, with a strong square muz/le, a point of 
great importance. Legs should be straiglit, with 
large feet, and double or, at least, single dew claws. 


TTind-fcet should turn out, though not sufficiently 
to binder the dog’s movements. The coat of 
the rough variety is of medium length ; it should 
not be too curly. In the smooth variety the coal 
should be short and wiry. Many of the fmcsl 
St Bernards measure over 30 inches higli at the 
shoulder, and weigh over 150 lb. On account of 
liis great size and weight the St Bernard often 
moves in an awkward manner, a defect which 
should he avoMcd. St Bernards, though occupying 
a great deal of space, are so handsome tliat they 
are kept as companions in great numbers ; as a 
rule they are good temi»crctl, though many arc not 
to he trusted. 

See Ifugh Dalziol’s T/i.r St Bernard (1888), and hip 
St Bernard Stiid-hook (18D1). 

St Ilricuc, a town of Brittany, the ca]utal of 
the <h*partment of Cotes du Nord, on the Ooiiet, 
2 miles from its mouth in the English Channel, 
and 0.3 E. of Bi(‘st. It has a port-, Lc Legm^, 1ft 
the river’s month ; a cathedral, dating from the 
13th century; the mined 1V)ur de t\*sso7i (1395, 
blown np 1598); and a lyceum, with a library 
ol 27,000 volumes. Pop. 18,350. 

Hi €atlierllie’s, a city of Ontario, chief 
town of LiiK'oln county, on the AVelhind (’anal, 
l»y rail .32 niih's E. by S. of Hamilton and 5 S. of 
Port Dalhousie on laike Ontjuio. It has large 
manufactures of machinery and agricultural imple- 
ments, and some shiphiiilding. Its mineral springs 
are iioUmI. Po}). 9950. 

St CliaillOluL town of h'rance, do])t. F.oire, 

7 miles NE. of St Etienne by rail, has manufac- 
tures of ribbons, stay laces, ’silk, and iron, \yith 
naval and railway workshops, and large coal-mines 
in the vicinity. Pop. 15,600. 

St Charles cajutal of St (3iarles county, 
Missouri, on the high north hank of th(» ^Missouri 
Itiver, 23 mil<\s by lail (44 by river) N\V. of St 
Ijouis. It has Hour-mills, a railroachoav factory, 
ami large Ijrhige-huilding works. Poj). 8100. 

Ht Christopher, popularly St Kitts, one of 
the Leeward group ot the AVest 1ml ia Islands, 
belonging to (Ireat Britain, lies 45 miles 
N\V. of Cuadeloupe. It is long (2.3 
miles) and narrow (5 miles), and ia 
traversed by a chain of rugged moun- 
tains (Mount AIis<My, 4100 feet); area, 
68 sq. m. The capital is Basse-terre 
(q.v.), with a population of a)>out 
7000. Prineipal products are sugar, mo- 
lasses, rum, and salt, with some eoflee, 
cocoa, tobacco, ami cattle. Adminis- 
tratively St Kitts is united with Nevis 
(q.v. ) and the little island of Anguilla; 
the government rests with a governor, 
an executive council appointed by the 
crown, aiul a legislative council of ten 
oHiciai and ten unoHicial nominated 
members, three of the latter from Nevis. 
The imports for the three islands to- 
gether average about £175,500 annually, 
not quite otie-lialf from Great Britain ; 
the exports vary between £159,970 
(1886) and £119,3(51 (1896). Pop. of all 
three islands (1891) 47,622, of St 

Kitts (1891) 30,876. This island, whose native 
(\arib name meant the ‘fertile island,’ was dis- 
covered in 1493 by Christopher Columbus, who 
named it from a fanciful resemblance of its out- 
line to statues of his patron saint, St Christo- 
pher. (^’olonised by French and British settlers 
.simultaneou.sly in 1625, it passed wholly into 
the possession of England in 1713, though the 
French both before and after that date seized it 
and held it for short periods. 
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St Clair, a navi^^jilile river of North America, 
in the Ii»ie of the (Jreat Lfike>4, aiul caiTving 
(225,000 cubic feet per second) into Lake St Clair 
the waters of Lake Huron. Tt is over 40 miles 
long, and half a mile broail. fri isni a railway 
tunnel muler its hod was completed h(‘twemi INirt 
Huron, Michigan, and Sarnia, Ontario, 20 feet in 
diamotor, and G02G ( iindndiiig excavated approaches, 
11,553 ) fet»,t long. Lake 8t t'lair is 2G miles hmg 
and 25 whhg lias an area of HO s<|. ni., and from 
its south-west mid passes the volnnn.^ of waterit has 
received into Lake Erie by means «)f the J>etroit/. 

at €laii% a borough of IVniisy i vania, 5 miles 
by a brancii-line of Pot ts\‘il le, witli mines 

or anthracite coal, and a populaiion of 47on. 

St C IsiikHs a town in ii \ alloy siinoninl' il ov 
liills, in 1 1 in Freni 'I I <le|i,'n f inoiil iii •! iir.i, n i I li a |io|>. oi 
811(1, I argely occn[)i(*tl with (iirn' r’s woik, 
making, an<l a lra<h‘ in •■liot'sc. 'The mMnns(m‘\ 
dates from 130 \,i). 

St €loiul. 31 town of l^’i'.uice, .lopL Seine <*( 
Ois(*, situjited on :i,n (noinmi- '* n<*;Li lh>‘ !0 

miles by mil \V. of I’ens. Ibniw IN. wa- 
simitmi boro in loSO liy llm bninti-Ml m«ei!v .l.o i};.. ^ 
Clement, St (.’h>uil wa.'; long fnfjMii.-- <>n .•HCioint 
of its mngnilieeni ch-ittvoi, Imilt by l.ouis \1\.- 
brother, tlie Duke, of Oilr.tn:;. N.i[io!('on pl.niiM d 
and cjirried ont Inne t h<^ coe/^ of isUi Ik* iim.-don 
and after he became miip* nn ui.eb' 
favourite pkaco (d* rcidibnico. h w.t.^ jo\ . .1, 
and its mngnilicenl- pnj k -in which the 

Sevres porcidaiii-hiclory » inpinsl, duiinn. 

tiu' siege of Jhiiis in ls7n. p, >ji. -Cih). , 

St €roi\, an .\mciicjin cnlb'd ni->o ih«* 

Passaminpiodd V and t!i<* SchiMMli<*, which, flow’ 
ing out of < Ji Jind Lak<*, on iln* c.i,sicrn lioidor of 
M.'iine, runs south-east 7o miles to l\i'.>a,m.Ojnoddy 
Hay, and forms ,a portion of tin* lioiindnrx bc!w<'cj> 
the Cnited States and New llriuiswick. >i<‘e aJ.-^o 
Santa (Oittz. 

St €yi% a village of Pran<*e, d«'p(. S(nm* et Hi-(g 
about 2 miles by rail W. of Xbn.sd lie-;. It- ow('s if-> 
origin to jiii ednciil imntl inslifntion for ]»oor girls of 
good birth, founded )>y Louis XIV., .it the sngges 
tiori of Mad.'ime (le Mainlenofi. It w’Jis fm 2r>G 
pujiils that Ihieine wrote his tragcdi(". of Ksfhrr 
and Atlut/ic. Mstdaim* <!(' Miiiniinion ditvl 
and Wc'is buried in flio clioir of ihe e)inr»'h. flie 
institution \vas suppressed jit the ltc\olulion; Jiiid 
in 1806 the hnihlings wei(*. converted l^y Napoleon 
into a military school, wdiiidi still exists. Pop. 
3296. 

St Davids, a ‘city’ of Petiihrokesliire, South 
W:iles, iu the westernmost <M)rner of the Ibiiic.i- 
pality, on the rivulet Alan, w ithin I mile of St 
brides Bay an<l 16 miles WNW. of Haverfordwest 
station. The ancient Mcncaut, it is now^ a mere 
village ; but in the middle ages its cathedral, with 
the shrine of itsfoundiw, St David ((j.v.), the patron 
saint of Wales, attracted many pilgrims, among 
tliein the Conqueror, Henry IL, and Kilward J. 
and Queen Eleanor. Kebuilt beiw'een 1180 and 
1522, that cathedral still is mainly Tmnsitiori 
Norman in character, a cruciform pile, measuring 
298 feet by 120 across the transepts, with a central 
tower 116 feet high. Special features are the 
re<ldishdmecl stone, the richly ornamented nave 
with fretted timber roof, the rood screen (c. 1338), 
the base of St David’s shrine, the tomb of Edmund 
Tudor, Henry VII. ’s father, and the mosaics by 
Salviati. The west front ^vas rebuilt by Na.sh in 
1793 ; and the whole was restored by Scott in 
1862-78, Little is known of the British bishops 
a^ter.St David’s death in 601 ; of tlie seventy-two 
since 1115 may be mentioned Archbishops Thoresby 
and Chichely, Barlow, Ferrar the Marian martyr. 


Middleton the forger, Aixihbisliop Laud, Main- 
waring, Bull, Lowtli, Horsley, and ThirlwalL 
North of the cathedral is the ruined college of St 
Mary (1377), with a .slender tower 70 feet high ; 
and ucions tlie Alan are the stately remains of 
Bishop Howan's pnlac(> (1342), which bisliop Jomie 
and Mr Preenmn con.«idered to be ‘altogether 
uuMir[>iL.-scd b\ any cxi'^ling odilice of the KiiulP 
A n storetl itosk, i 1 u‘ .‘- h/UtfrU cd rlov^e wnIL and the 
imptising 3'owcr (b’ltc di scr\c Tn>ib*c, and also St 
DuAid-i Hcnd, li.sing lO'i Hb».;vc the scJi. I’op. 
of Hn‘ p3»;isb, 2053. 

H«'c w’<Mks bv Pivjstjif* ilib'« f !7H Maj.by \ 1<''(d 


and Iv A Tr* i CCt 
and ill * Ib v W'. J, P. v 

! Sf n. b»'^n Vi lb' Po ic'l! d(M-artment 

I id’ Seine, f ujitc.-; N Pci; . iimii* *! wiliiin the 

lin<* ot ImiI.. fojmiit': < cc ociiici {ii'nnjcc.-' ot the 

■ ciiy, and il-cli ti-im. bf, ]{ 

liirHi Iliad nr‘--% iM rn iem r, cbcmii iib-, 

i'lacliiriciA , ^\bjt‘ lead :tT!(l i liici i « »m nmdi I i< 
innjM’}. -beepintd }r,i u ii ji.ci; i b;c- bvcii held 

!|CU‘ ‘ llici* i.*.**J j I.C ii'-Wli f. ' n pp< '-a*. 1 (O dUi** 

I in; A i);c *■ .wcii:- < c 'A ' ([ .1 ilnj ! i:ii ‘'il ;ib<i\f‘ th ) 
St NdO'” '{ III. citJipil ’Wiis W 

I-cicim! in Hi*' 7ib c:'T)tn;\ b\ ,’,n abl>. , buill by 
’5..‘>ob*->i j., wijA w,i- biiinc' in cdiurcii, 

•.N.idi ( b' J I . I'l i‘i bi>c;',nn il i.in-MP'iim of the 

• '• i»- ,.r P: ;ncc, 'l b-' nldfcy rhiTirh 

biMjiii I »\ ,\bbii(. 11 ' niid >l\i!lnllv 

i.'-i.Mcii )i\ \ iobii': -}c- N»;;- 1,'^tS ornvMidn, 

;b't; b i' nUbrcci >;* Hs'’ i 'Oinlaird imniL of 

tin K'wn b'v I be n.i I in;. A'" in ,^l oil U hn.'U ts 

were 1 .n-M (*; b.” lo\al tomb;, by 

Si icnii , an*! l!n' Mii* - w;i- <. (w.iimnAl in after 
'('In- mo ! ni:;gniii»M ni *0 lln -c memorials 
’ '.nr tile lom)>.- <*1 i. mi,-. Nil. nnd hc^ ipn'cm, ,\ime 
i ..f Ibitinny, ot ti.uici-, b : mi < 'lando, and of 
; M. and t'aglnuinc «b.' Moili'd. 'I bn abbey 

. W.I-; plundci’id b\ Pnglmb in J 130. NiijiolnoJl 
; con\ci l'‘d il inlo ji rcitool i be djiughu.'rs of 

obiermoi i lie l.'giori of Ic'iionr. I )nring the, Kevoln- 
lii>n. in 1793. the ro\ a) lomb's worn .'-junilegion.'^ly 
rilh'd and dcmoli.Nied, and il:e bodie- <‘asi indis- 
eriminaleh into ditches ]nc])ai cd lot llicm. JN>p. 
<|s72) 3l.s;)U: 1 P.MMH oS.STI. See D’ \y'/np, 

/of f‘t' . I Itlhi tf*' i ^C// / s' t 1 '^b 1 ). 

SI the capital of Ib‘'niion ((j.\ ). 

Sl-Dii‘« a town of tlic Pieiadi department of 
\b).'^ge^^ elands on tin* Aleuiilie, .70 mile> by ia,il 
SK. of N.incv, pl)-^^c.^.'-cs 31 Po'n.'ine.sqiied lolliic 
callualral, a laign smnin.uw , and ;i mu>eutn, ami 
eariie.s on cnergd ic.al ly the we.i’, ing of cottons and 
.-ilks, the making of hice, hosiery, p;iper, sjiirils, 
m.uhine.ry, and Lion goods. Ti. is a conveuimit 
jioint from whicli to make excursions into the 
N’osges. Pop. 19,. 770 . 

St Dizicr, a towm of Fnincn (dept. Haute- 
Mjiriic), 3S miles by rail SE. of Chalons, is sitnaled 
on the Marne, wdiieh here begins to bo navigable. 
Ill 1544 it re.sisLed for some wa^cks the army of 
4./harles V^., an<l in IS 14 the i^’reiicli twice defeated 
here the invading army of tlie allies. There are 
iron forges and foundries, engineering yards, and 
copper and bronze works. Pop. 13,549. 

St Domingo. See Hayti, San Domingo.— 
St Domingo Bark is one of the names for Caribbee 
Bark (q.v.). 

Saiiite-Beuve^ Charles - Ar o i stin, Uie 
greatest literary critic of modern times, w us born 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1804. His father was eoin- 
missioner of taxes in the towm, and >vas a man of 
literary tastes. He died three months hefore the 
birth of his son, but it was from him that Sainte- 
Beuve deduced the leading bent of his own 
character and talent. His mother, n^c Augustine 
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Coilliot, was the daiigliter of an Englishwoman 
who had married a Boulogne sailor. This connec- 
tion of liis mother with England partly explains 
that interest in English literature, and especially in 
Eiiglisli poetry, which Sainte-Beiive showed from 
lirst to last of his literary career. She w^s a woman 
f»f character and ]nactical sense, but with so little 
reg/ird for any ideal interests of life that she was 
never reconciled to her son’s choice of a literary 
career till his electiifn as a meniher of the Academy 
in his forty-first year. Her liushand had left her 
in straitened circumstances, and it was only by 
considerable sacrifice on her part that her son 
received the advantage of a liberal education. 
Incessant toil and a modest return was to be Saintc- 
Beuve’s own fortune tlirougnout life, and this early 
acquaintance with a simple economy schooled him 
to a subsequent scale of living in which many 
would have forfeited their independence ainl self- 
reject. 

Till his fourteenth year Sainte-Beuve attended 
the school of a M. Bleriot in Boulogne, where he 
received a thorough grounding in Latin, and where 
he gave unmistakahle proofs of unusual gifts. By 
his own desire lie was then sent to Bans, where, 
boarding with a freethinking professor, M. liandry, 
he attendeil the College Charlemagne. At this 
school also he gave further promise of future dis- 
tinction. Though he had thus shown such special 
aptitudes in the direction gf literature, for the next 
three years (1824-27) he followed a course of 
medical study, and for another year even walked 
the hospitals — apparently out of deference to his 
mother’s wishes. 

It was in 1824, when Sainte-Beuve was in his 
twentieth year, and while lie was still a medical 
student, that he began tliat career as a man of 
letters which he was to follow with such assidu- 
ity and devotion to the end. In that year M. 
Dubois, who liad been one of his teachers at 
the Colli^ge Charlemagne, founded a literary and 
political paper called tlie Globe. Supported by 
such writers as Jouffroy, K^musat, Ampere, and 
M^rinice, the Globe became one of the leading 
organs of tlie <lay, and Wcas hailed by Goethe as 
heralding a new de])artuie in the intellectual life 
of France. On ilie invitation of Dubois, who ha<l 
recognised the promise of his }»upil, Sainte-Beiive 
took his place on the regular stan of contiihutors. 
For three years lie wrote short articles on various 
subjects, which were collected after his death, .and 
published under the title of Premiers LutuUs. 
With the doctrinaire attitmle of the chief contribu- 
tors of the Globi' Saintc-Bcuve w«as never in com- 
plete sympathy, and in 1827 he came under a new 
influence, which forms one of the turning-points in 
his life. In that year he wrote a eulogistic review 
of the Odes ct Ballades of Victor Hugo, which led to 
the closest relations between the poet and his critic. 
Supreme as he is in his own department, Sainte- 
Beuve was not of tliose who dominate other minds 
by the fervour of tlieir own convictions, or the fury 
of their own creative impulse. Before he attained 
hia full powers, therefore, and while his suscepti- 
bility was stronger than his judgment, he camo 
under a succession of iniluences of tlie most diverse 
character and tendency. Under the influence of 
Hugo Sainte-Bouve became for a time the zealous 
advocate of that romantic movement of which Hugo 
was the acknowledged leader, and of which Sainte- 
B^ve himself was eventually the most judicious 
critic. As a member of the romantic cenacle which 
counted in its number Hugo, Lamartine, De Musset, 
and Alfred de Vigny, Sainte-Benve embodied his 
new ideals and his new experiences both in poetry 
and prose. In 1828 he published his Tableau de la 
Pofsie Franqaise au SeizUrne SUclCy with the double 
object of justifying the romantic movement and of 


directing attention to what was of real valne in the 
French poetry of the 16th centuiy. In 1829 and 
1830 successively appeared Vie eC Poesies de Joseph 
Belornixc and Les CJoix^olattouxs^ poems which, wliile 
they show intellectual subtlety and ingenious fancy, 
are fraught with morbid feeling strangely disson- 
ant from the buoyancy and serenity of the writer’s 
later years. In 1829, also, in the pages of the 
Revue de Paris , the predecessor of the Revue des 
Deux MondeSj he began the first of those longer 
critical articles on French literature wJiich, under 
the name of Causeries^ he was afterwards to cany 
to snch perfection. v 

The revolution of July 1830 brouglit Sainte- 
Beuve under a new set of influences. The Globe 
now passed into the hands of the Saint-Simoniens, 
and lor a year he became one of its contributors 
under tlie new direction. All his life Saiiite-Beuve 
had a keen interest in questions relating to the 
I well-being of the people ; hut liis new colleagijps 
soon passed the limits of liis symjiathy, and we 
find him for the next three years on the stafV of the 
National, then edited by Armand Carrel. An 
article by Sainte-Beuve in that journal, which was 
the organ of extreme repuhlicanisni, led to a rup- 
ture witli the editor, and he discontinued his con- 
tributions. It was tluring this period (1830-3(3), 
also, that Sainte-Beuve liecaiiie a sympathetic 
listener of one of the most interesting inen of the 
century, the famous Ijamennais. In his later 
years Hainte-Beiive insistCMl tliat the foundation 
of his intellectual life was the French materialism 
of the 18th century; yet both his relations with 
Lanionnais end his private correspondence prove 
that at this period of his life, at least, religious 
questions seriously engaged his attention. With 
the extreme democratic opinions of Tiamennais 
after his l)ieach with lioiiie SainttvBeuve could 
have no sympathy, and by 1836 their intimate 
relations ceased. Later in life he expressed him- 
self very frankly regarding Lamennais’ career, hut 
iiis final judgment is virtually that of all judicious 
critics. His solitary novel, Voliipte (1834), also 
belongs to this period of liis life, a period apjiar- 
ently of mental and spiritual unrest, of which this 
novel is the somewhat morbid expression. In 1837 
he proceeded to Lausanne, where he delivered a 
series of lectures on the history of Port-Royal. 
Siihsoqueiitly, as the result of the intermittent 
labour of twenty years, these lectures took the 
sliaxie of a hook of five volumes, wliich contain 
some of Sainte-Beuve’s finest work. Whereas in 
the first two volumes, however, he is to a certain 
extent in sympathy with Jansenism, in the last 
three his point of view is that of the purely dis- 
interested critic. At Lausanne Sainte-Beuve was 
deeply impressed by the cliaracter and views of 
Alexandre Vinet, and, though he eventually diverged 
far from Vinet’s teaching, he treasured his memory 
as one of the noblest hearts and minds it liad been^ 
his fortune to know. During liis stay at Lausanne 
Sainte-Beuve produced his last volume of poetry, 
Pensdes d'Aout, in which with but moderate success 
he attempted, as a departure from the usual 
rhetorical character of French verse, a simpler form 
of expression and more familiar turns of thought. 
From Lausanne he made a journey into Italy, 
visiting Rome, Naples, and other cities ; and with 
this lourney closes the first period of his life, duiing 
which he was still groping his way to his tmo 
function. 

From 1840, according^ to Sainte-Beuve himself, 
dates a new departure in his criticism. Thence- 
forward he claims to have been master of himself, 
and in his own words to l>o the disinterested 
•naturalist of minds.’ In that year he was aga|;n 
in Paris, where an appointment as keeper of tlie 
Mazarin Library brougiit him a mod^t competence. 


Avhicli aftved him from the necessity' of hasty pro- 
duction. Diiriiiff the next eight yearB ho wrote 
mainly for the Mevue dcs Deux Moude^^ to whicli 
he had been an intermittent contributor ninco its 
foundation in 1831. As one of the most distin- 
guished literary workers of the day, he was in 
1845 elected member of the French Academy, his 
eulo^inm being pronounced by Victor Hugo. The 
political confusions of 18^8 led Sainte-Beuve to 
accept tlie professorsliip of French literature at 
Li^ge, where he delivered a course of lectures after- 
wards publislied under the title of Vhatcauhriand 
et son Groujie LiiUnure sons V Empire. In 1849 he 
returned to Paris, when ho entered on an engage- 
ment which was to afford liiiu the precise spliere 
he needed for the adequate display of Ids jiowers 
and attainments as a literary critic. This was to 
write for the Constilnliftnnel an arti(‘le on snmo 
literary subject to ajipear on the Monday of evny 
,^elv. For the next twenty >eais Saiiilo-Beuve, 
^th little intermission, <ajried on this (ask. 
On Monday he settled down to his task, and 
on five successive days work<id for l w(d\'(j liours , 
at the preparafion of ids materials and the i 
composition of his article. Saturday lie d«‘V4>t€*d j 
to a careful revish>u of proofs, and on Sunday he | 
allowed himself a holiday. In IStil tlicstj t Vr v.v* /vV.v ' 
da Lumli, as they were (•alh3d, W(‘ie tiansforred | 
to the Momtein\ aii otiicial organ of Nnpoh on ' 
III. ; in 1867 back to the Const if nf ionnrf ^ and 1 
finally in 1869 to tlie Tvinps, The pnpfi.s thus 
written make up in all twoiity-^dght volumes, of 
wdiich the first liftceii ai‘<* entitled Cnnscrirs dn 
Luudiy and the succeesling volnnnis Xonreonx 
Landis, 

By his aceeptanee of the government of Napole.ou 
lif. Sainte-Beuvo gave otfcnce to many of his 
former friends; hnt Ids jnstilittai ion was that 
forms of government were imliflennit to him pro 
vided ho might pursue his own oljjects in j)eace.. 
In 1854, on the occasion of his ai>point inent as 
profes.sor of Latin T^>elry at tin? (V)ll('‘ge (h‘ h’ ranee, 
the students refused to listen to his lectures, and 
he was forcetl to demit both the ollice and its 
emoluments. The lectures he intended to deliver, 
a critical estimate? of Virgil, were? sul)se<pieiit ly 
published as a separate volume. Nominatetl a 
senator in 1865, he regained po})ularitv hy his 
soirited speeches in favour of that liberty of 
thought which the government was doing iks 
utmost to suppress. In his last years Sainte- 
Beiive lived the life of a liermit in his modest house 
in the Hue Mont-Paniasse, though he counted 
among his friends and admirer.s the first men of 
letters in France. He died on 13th October 1869 of a 
malady from wddeh lie had long sufrored. It >vas his 
special instruction that lie should lie buried with- 
out religious ceremony and wdtlioiit the customary 
eulogium. His funeral, however, ^vas attended by 
a multitude estimated at ten thousand, but the 
only words pronounced at his grave 'Nvere — ‘ Adieu, 
Sainte-Beuve ; adieu, our friend.’ 

It is by the amount and variety of bis wmrk, 
and the range of qualities it disiihiys, that Sainte- 
Beuve holds the nrst place amon^ literary critics. 
Others have equalled or surpassed him in individual 
effects ; where he is unapproachable is in his faculty 
of educing the interest and significance of the most 
various types of human character, and tlie most 
various forms of creative effort. To his marvellous 
insight, range of sympathy, and knowledge of 
detail he added an experience of men and tilings 
exceptionally rich and varied for one ^vhose main 
function was literary criticism. But, besides their 
value as criticism, the works of Sainte-Beuve are 
an inexhaustible mine of facts and reflections bear- 
ftg on every interest of human life. Regarded in 
its totality, his w^xk is in its essential tendency 


identical with that of Mmtatjpse; . bfc 
have the point of view of 

the same many-sided ureseutmeftt of ]ife» the mine 
inconclusive philosophy ; and in ^hoth a personal 
character eniially void of every heroio element. 
Supreme as m is in his ow n departinientk; howeyeir* 
Sainte-Beuve is not a Etiro]>ean man. of lexers like 
Enosmus, or Voltaire, or Renan^ The suhji^ctS'1^0 
treated ivere not of universal interest, (9>nd ; nia 
lit4)rary methods are as far as p{»fesible from the 
sinipHeity and directness whieJj are tlie cro\yn)ng‘ 
qualities of these Ihreo wiit«*rs. Nevertheless, the 
work of Sainto Beiive marks uu cjMich in the 
iritollectual history of Knro]a?. I5y its delicacy, 
subtlety, and precision it extended the limits of 
the .study of hnnntn cliitrueler oiid of the products 
I of humati iMli‘iligenc<3. 

Tin* child niH.liority for ih<* life of ftaintt'-licevc is tlic 
.‘Strongly on judiced hm-kof tlju ’'''icointe dMIan.'^sunvillo, 
j C, A. So inti Lif tt r' , .stt JVr it hcs Gihivrt.s (1^75). Seo 

• iil.su Sainie .Ueiive’s own ' Ma l»i*)'.fru[ihie * in Nonvtanx 

I J.niniis. vol. xiii. Amongst ixnineruu.s works, one ot tiio 
! mo‘M r«';nl is Sitfivcnirs ]>\ his last .scrrctarv, M. 'rroohat 
{ ( 1N90). 'J'lu* wurksot Sninti'-lli nvr arc as follow : Tntifmu 
! Ji i.^fitrii/ne ft r'rifxfUc. Jc tit d fitt TttC&lre 

I Frit tin tuf A ll' St'" rtf; CoutfAi^tr^i (U vois. ); 

• I "o/ziyj/V ; 7 vo!.s, JS60 ) ; Cttairnuhviomi rtiOfi 

\ CrtntfH J^itt rutn t'CtnfOrt' (li vuls iHiO); Cntif/rivs 
, if /\n‘trait,\ /.>70'ru/>v f o v«yl:-. ; ; L\)t'fraitji (.'onffm/iOin ins 

• ( .■'f vvd^.) ; /Utif f’o {fi /'tn'/n's; i*ft n^^rrif 6 da Lnmfi (1.5 

! ); Xtfnrrnn.r LimdUff (I.‘? vuls. ); StjiiVv'nlrs rt An- 

‘ fList'ri tinffs : ndt r'< ( .i vuJs.) ; (.'ohivJ'S de 

\ J/. Sfnnfr-Bt 'ttvr : f >'fin itjnts s : LfUrts 0 la 

\ L*rinrt\«r: Ftiuir snr Vir<ntf’; I^r (if’h'rat Jomini ; 
Jllt>nsir*fr fir T<dh yrnrot ; j\ J^'andhini , Sft Vie ft S(l 
Fornsp'i/ti/anf r ; f 'f>r)'i.sj.ondn net di (t, A. t^atntv’Ecurc 
(2 vols.). 

Sainte-rHiiiH** llKNiii Ktiknnk, 

French ihemist, wd-' la»ni on llth Miireh IHlS, in 
St Thomas, WCsl Indies, and was educaUHl in 
Paris. Jn |S<44 he was eommission(*d to organise 
I he Faculty of Sciences a1 l>csam;on, aiirl in 1851 
ohtaimsl tlie, chaii of Fln'inistry in the Nonmil 
School at Paris, and sliorllv afterwards the similar 
chair to the Sorlionne. l)e ilicd in Ikiris on 1st 
July 1881. He h(*gan his woik as a chemical 
jinestigator hy intjuiiing into tlie e<»mpositioii of 
<*citaiii resins, hnt soon transferred his energicH to 
the investigation of jnctallurgic .substances. It 
was Sainte-riaire Ih'villc who first produced alu- 
minium ()8.3o ) and platinum in commercial (juan- 
tilies, and dcmoiistrateil tlie general theory of the 
di.s.sociation of chemieal comjxmiid.s at a high 
(emperatnre. Amongst other results that were duo 
to his skill aiul ingenuity, he discovered (1849) 
anhydrous nitric acid ; examined the fornns of 
bormi and silicon ; devi.sed methods for fusing 
platinum, iridium, cohalt, ; determined the 
density of metallic vapours at exceedingly high 
temperatures ; prod u con artificially sapphire, alu- 
miniiim, iind similar 8uhstuiice.s ; ami invented a 
W’ay of getting ery.stallised oxides. His labours for 
producing globules of aluminium, which lie ex- 
Iiibited at the I’aris Exhibition of 1855, were in 
continuation of Wiilder's, dating from 1827. Tlie 


^ilatimim metals he studied along wdtii Debray. 
His papers were published in Coniptes Bendns of 
the Academy of Sciences, and in Aimales de C/nmie. 
He also published De VAlwnininm (Paris, 1859), 
and Mttallurgie du Platine (2 vols. 1863). 

Sainte Croix. See Santa Cruz, 

8t EliaSt Mount, a great volcanic mountain j^ist 
inside the Canadian frontier of Alaska, long believed 
to be the liighost inouiitain on the American conti- 
nent, 19,500 feet liigh. Again it lias been reduced to 
13,500 ; but in 1892 it was found by triangulatiou to 
be 18,010 feet— lower than Orizaba ( 18,340 ft.). It 
stands in a wild, inaccessible region, and is clotlied 
almost from base to summit with eternal 8now5 
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There are huge glaciers and utterly ini 2 >assable 
precipices and yawning chasms ; but in 1886 a 
party comprising JSchwatka, Wood, and Seton 
I Carr reaclieil a height of 7200 feet on the mount, 
nearly all al>ove the snow-level. 

Salute M arie-Aux«llIi[neflU See Markirch. 
SalnteSy an old town of France, dept. Charente- 
Inf^rieiiro, on the left batik of the Charente, 28 
miles by rail S£. of Rochefort, has manufactures 
of iron and copper goods, machinery, and leather. 
In ancient tiiiiea tma town, under the name of 
Mediolanum^ was the ‘ capital of the Santones, 
from whom the subsequent province derived the 
name of Saintonge (see Roland, Vol. VlII. p. 
766 ). Its intei’esting Roman remains include a 
triumphal arch and the ruins of an amphitheatre. 
It was a bishop’s seat down to 1790; the cathe- 
dral stUl stands. Palissy’s home was at Saintes 
during the first fifty years or so of his life. Pop. 
16,668. ■ 

St ^tlennCy one of the most important 
industrial towns in France, stands (dept. Loiie) 
on a tributary of the Loire, 36 miles by rail 
SW. of Lyons and 312 SSE. of Paris. It is built 
in the Tiiulsr of tlie second largest coalfield of 
France (the largest is that of Vfdencierines in the 
north), in which some 17,000 men are eiiijdoyed, 
and from which 3,000,000 tons of coal are extracted 
annually. The town, which looks thoroughly 
grimy, has few buildings of interest; but a scTiool 
of^mines (1816), a national small arms factory 
( 1764 ), agallery of art, an artillery and a commercial 
museuiu may be mentioned. Tlie chief industries 
are in iron and steel and in ribbons. Its hardware 
worksliojis employ more than 20,000 work2)eoplc, 
and turn out steel and iron ^ilatcs, gun -armour, iron 
masts, large castings for machinery, firearms, locks, 
cutlery, files, nails, tools. See. TJie government 
amall-arms factory (4000 tneu) has since the period 
of the Re\'o/ufcion supplied nearly all the muskets / 
and rilles and revolvers for the army. Some 40,000 | 
persons, mostly hand- workers in their own homes, 
are engaged in the town and its vicinity in making 
ribbons, laces, fringes, and similar ornamental 
work. The production of ribbons is valued at 
£3,760,000 for a single year, and of this some 
£2,740,000 worth is e\])orted. Besides these 
branches of imlustry, hats, ])ottery, and hemp 
cables are made. Pop. (1800) 16,000; (1851) 
53,741; (1876) 126,019; (1891) 133,443; (1900) 
139,350. The coal-mines were worked in tlie 14tli 
century, but exteiisLv(dy only in the end uf tlie 18th. 
The town was twice captured by the Huguenots, in 
1563 and 1570, and between this last date and 1629 
it Buttered terribly on three occasions from tlie 
plague. The first railways in Freance were built 
from St Etienne, one in 1828 to Andrezieu, the 
other in 1831 to Lyons. 

SI EuslatlllS* a Dutch West liuliaii island, 

10 miles NW. of St Christopher. Area, 8 sq. m. ; 
pop. 2286. ^ 

Saiiil-£yremond« Charles Marquetel de 
Saint-Denis, Seigneur de, a famous French 
writer and wit, was born at St Denis near Contances 
in Normandy, 1st April 1613.’ He was educated 
by the Jesuits at Clermont, at Caen, and at the 
College d’Harcourt in Paris, next entered the 
service, and fought with distinction at Kocroi, 
Freiburg, and Nordlingen. He gave steady sup- 
port to the throne throughout the Fronde, b^t 
in 1661 had to flee first to Hollatld, finally to 
England, on the discovery of his witty and sar- 
castic Letter to Creqni on the Peace of the Pyre- 
nees. He was warmly received by Charles II., and 
here he spent the rest of his days, delighting the 
world with his wit, a fast friend of the beautiful 
Horteuse, Duchesse de Mazarin, whose strange 


death sorely troubled his old age. Here he died, 
29th »Septenil>er 1703, and was buiied in West- 
minster. His writings were faiAous long before 
they were made imblie, and in his own day he 
enjoyed an equal reputation on either side of the 
Channel for polished satire, Attic irony, and 
brilliant s^le. Distinctively a man of faeuiion, a 
complete Epicui-ean in philosophy and life, a 
brilllaut conversationalist ia an age when' con- 
versation ranked among t|ie fine arts^ he has 
written liis name high amonCTt the master of 
French prose, although be lacked ehthw^BJm, ambi- 
tion, motive, illusioi^, to produce anything adequate 
to his gifts.* Still, it ia a sovereign distinction to 
have created a style so delicate, yet so effective 
and so individual. His one mannerisni is anti- 
thesis, yet the art is so exquisite as never to 
ottend. His influence was great — it is praise 
enough to say that he helped to form the Chevalier 
de Gram moil t. His satire, Za ConUdie de$ Acadi- 
mutes (1644), is a masterpiece in its kind, ami 
his dissertation on Racine’s Alexandre reveals the 
true critic’s insight. But so little was his curiosity 
that though he lived nearly forty years in England 
he never learned English and never knew Shake- 
speare. The letters betwixt him and his dear friend 
Ninon de Lenclos arc charming beyond most. His 
writings, including essays, comedies, &c., were 
first collected Des Maizcaux with a Life ( Loud. 
1705). There are good volumes of selections 
C. Giraud ( 1865) and Lescure ( JS81 ). 

See the studies by Gilbert and Gidel (1866), Mcrlet 
(1870), Pastorello (Trieste, 1875); Sainte-Beuve’s 
JSouvfaux Lundia, vol. xiii., and Causer ies du Lundi, 
vol; iv. 

St Flour, a town in the French department of 
Cantal, finely situated on a steep basaltic plateau 
(3000 feet) 50 miles 8. of Clermont-Ferrand, has 
a cathedral (Gothic; 1375-1466), and manufac- 
tures pottery, cloth, See. 5300. 

St Gall, a Swiss canton lying between the 
Lake of Constance on the N. and the Grisons 
on the 8., with Zurich oji the W, The country 
is for the most part mountainous, rising to 10,660 
feet in Kingelspitz, and to 8216 in Santis, and con- 
sists of a series of valleys radiating outwards from 
the high canton of Apj)eiizell, which St GaJi 
entirely surrounds. The Kliiiie flows along the 
eastern border. Portions of tlie lakes of Constance, 
Zurich, and Wallen lie within its boundaries. 
Sandstone and slates are quarried. The mineral 
springs of Pfiiflers and Uagatz are well known. 
But the chief source of wealth is the embroidery 
of cottons, muslins, and jaconets, carried on prin- 
cipally at St Gall and Wattwyl. Rorschach, on 
Lake Constance, is a jiort of some trade. Area 
of canton, 779 sq. ni. ; i»op, (1900) 250,285, of 
whom tbree-fiftlis are Roman Catholics, the rest 
Protestants of the Reformed Church. Tliey speak 
German. The canton is governed by a Great 
Council, chosen by the coiniiiunes for three years 
(see Switzerland). 

St Gall, the capital of the above canton, 
stands on tlie Steinach, 2196 feet above sea- 
level (tlie highest town in Euro 2 >e), 53 miles 
by rail E. of Ziirich, and 9 from Rorschach on the 
Lake of Constance. The buildings of its famous 
Benedictine monastery are now used os government 
ottices and schools, and for housing the monastic 
libraiy, founded in 830, of 41,700 volumes and 1800 
MSS., several of these last of great antiquity and 
value. Other buildings are the old abbey church, 
thoroughly restored in 1756-66, and made a 
cathedral in 1846; the Protestant church of St 
Lawrence (restored 1851-53); the town library, 
founded in 1536, and containing 60,400 volumes 
and 500 MSS. ; and the museum with collections 
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of natural hiatory, works of ai*t, and antiquities* 
Tlie city carries on a trade in its staT>ie com- 
itiodity, embroidered textiles (cotton, luuslin, &c.), 
and in aj^ricultinal products. Pop. (.1904)48,650, 
Tlie original nucleus of the place was the cell of St 
Gall {c, 550-645), lui Irish follower of St Coluinbu, 
who settled here in 614, Around this soon grew 
up a monastery of the Beiiedioline order, vmioh, 
was promoted W Charles Martel to the dignity 
^ abbey gradually became one 

o| OEU^dissval arehiteetiu'e ; 

whilst^ in the eoV 

classicaljlito. 

guSbV aw, l^^ndary* jfeveral of the claseies, 
especially (Quintilian, Silius Ttalicus, and Am- 
imantis Marcellinus, have been preserved solely 
though the MSS, of St Gall. Its monastic schools 
enjoyetl the greatest reputation for learning 
from the 9th to the 12th century. Amongst 
i:^ibs more distinguished ]i>upi1s were Notker and 
Ekkeliard. They were noted als^o for the cul- 
tivation of music (Notker Tifibco bedng the chief 
ornament), and its IVISS. , prcscuvcd in the library, 
have been extensively nniile use of by the rcsUjrers 
of ancient ecclesiastical music. By fclie Kith cen- 
tury a walled town had grc»wn up aiouiitl tlie 
monastery. After long struggles the townsmen 
succeeded, in the l^Ith century, in throwing oil. the 
supremacy of the abbey, though shortly before tliia 
the abbots were olevateil to the rank of princes of 
the empire. Tn 1454 the town was admitted to the 
Swiss confedevalion, ami in 152S, through the 
inilueiice of the refoniKU* X’udiaiins, it em- 
braced the new dcxitrimis. At the elose, how- 
ever, of the religious w.ir in 1551 the ( 'athoHc 
religion was re-established, and tlie abbot re 
instated. At the French llevolutioii tlie ,‘ihb<\v 
was secularised (1798), and its revioiio's wen* soon 
afterwards seuuestratcil ( 1 805 ). By a lal er arrange 
meiit (183G) St Gall Avas creeled into a bishoprie. 
The l^’rench nqiublleans create«| the eanlou ef Sanli>. 
out of the lown and abbey lands, with others, in 


1799; and in 1803 the existing canton of St Gall 
was formed. • 

See historical works by Von At-x (4 v«>ls. St <»all, 
1830), Baumgartner (3 vuls. Zurieli an<l ICinsitMli In, 
18C8-90), Heiine-Am Khyii ( 1803), and Naf (J807). 

St Ceorge’s# See Bekmuuas. 

St-Cirerniain;en-Lay<% a town of Fiamu*, 
dept. Seino-et-Oise, stands on jin (‘inineiice al>ovc 
the Seine, with a royal forest ( 10,000 acres) behind 
it and the river before it, Baris in the distance, 
13 miles to tlie E. by rail. Above the liver runs 
the famous terrace (2625 yards long Ijy 115 feet 
wide), made by Leiiotre in 1072. The historic 
associations cluster round the old royal castle, 
which, until Louis XIV. removed the court to 
Versailles, Avas the favourite residence of the kings 
of France. Here Avere born Henry IL, Charles TX., 
Louis XTTL, and Louis XIV., and here died Louis 
XIII. King James II. of England lived in this 
castle from 1689 to his <leath in 1701. After 
that it was turned into barracks, then into a mili- 
tary prison, and finally by Napoleon HI. into a 
museum of Gallo-Roman antiquities. Peace was 
signed within its Avails between Cliarles IX. and 
the Huguenots in 1570, and the peace between 
France and Brandenburg in 1679. Tlie F6te des 
Loges, one of the most popular of popular festivals, 
is held annually at a chapel in tlie forest. The 
people (15,800 m all) manufacture woollens nn<l 
cottons. See Lacoinbe, Le Chdteau de^St’ Germain 
(4th ed. 1874).— Germai7i’des-Pr^s/ nsmied like 
the other from Germanus (q.v.), was a famous 
Benedictine monastery near Paris (see Maukists). 
Its church ( 1001-1163 ) ranks as the oldest in Paris. 


deriliaiigf formerly the seat of the ancietit 
diocese of Cornwall, now a small vUlage^ stands on 
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Norinaii west front, 
is about 3000. 

. m Ottieot • t«(wn <if Fmnec^ 
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St doitl^iilrd, a Bxnbatiftin-luwt 
that had ita fact planted in tlie BwibM 
Uri, Grwons, Ticino, and Valaiif, and lift* ite t U9DHJ^ 
9850 feet high, to tiie ctcrnsil snows. In its amiii. 
it holds the sources of the rivers Rhine and 
Ticino and Reuss, and so scndsii the water from 
melted siioavs to the German Ocean, the Mediter- f 
raneaii, and t he Ailriatic. On its shimlder it lw?ars 
one of thf5 mo>st etdebrated of the Alpine passes 
from Switzovlaiid to Italy. The road that crosii-eH 
this pai^.s f 6J136 feet ) leads from the shores of Lake 
Lucerne to the sluwes of Lago Maggiore. This 
route was lir.^t useti by the Longobardi in the 6tli 
ceiilurv. In Ibe day^^ of (‘barlemagne t)i(3 path 
Avas made piucticabh* for )>ack-anima]s ; but <lown 
to 1S2(> it Avas not AA'idcr than 13 feet. In J820-’24 
if was widened to 18 feet and smoothed for car- 
riages. Ni'ur the summit of the paf*K stand two 
bofel.s a.n<] a hospic^*, 11 h,‘ latter for poor wayfarers, 
of whom some 12,00() ns<sj to travel (his Avay OA’^erv 
\car. >Siijce 1S82, liowevcr, a railAAay has climbed 
up the lower slop<‘s of the St ttotthurd, and then 
bnrroweil l]irt»ugb it in a tunnel. Hie making of 
this iniinel was begun in 1872 and tinishoil in 1880; 
it (‘xtemU from Gbsclienen (at a height of 3639 
feet) in Fii to Airolo(3757 feet) in Ticino, meas- 


9,} miles in Icuigtli, is 20 feet wide and 21 high, 
radienl that reaches on an average 


ris(‘s with a. 

2t» in (00 feet , and cost .1*2,270,000 to make. Tho 
total cost of the St ( Jot lliiitd raihvay Avns .19,080,000, 
of which Switzerland contribute'd £1,120,000 us 
subvention, Italy £2,200,000, atid Germany 
£1,200,000 ; Avliilst .11,840,000 w as raised by shares, 
ami £2,720,000 by mortgage. 31ie line lias proved 
\e.ry successful limjjiciHlIy, the sliareliohlers’ divi- 
dend.s rising annnally. See a^oI. xxi. 

St (generally ealle<l St Helena, not 

St Helena), a lomdy island in the Atlantic, 1 200 
miles from the A\est coast of Africa, 1695 from 
Capetfjwn, and 4477 fit>m Soutljam]>ton, measures 
10 miles by 8, anfl ba.s an area of 47 sq. ni. It is 
nart of an old volcano, and reaches 2823 feet in 
High Hill. Its shores face the ocean as perpen- 
diciilar clillb 600 to 2000 feet higli, jxnd are in many 
jdaecs cleft by deep, narrow valleys. The climate 
IS jiretty constant and generally liealtliy\ Wbalo- 
lisliing and the groAving of potatoes are the prin- 
cipal occupations of the irihahiiaiits, 6444 in 1871, 
4116 in 1891, 5195 in 1901. Previous to the cut- 
► ting of the Suez Canal St Helena Avas a favourite 
port of call for vessels bound to and from India l»y 
the Capo of Good Hope, and the inhabitants did 
a large trade in furiiisliiiig these vessels Avith 
supplies. But the shorter route afforded by the 
Canal and the Red Sea has greatly lessoned 
its iinportanco. The imports have sometimes a 
value of £100,000 in a year ; the exports are 
trifling. The revenue, noAv only about £10,000 
ner annum (though more than doubled Avliile tho 
Boer prisoners were tliere), is derived mainly from 
cnstoiiis, but more tiian covers tJie expenses. The 
public debt, £2250 in 1890, fell in 1896 to mL The 
value of the whale-fishery varies from £13,000 to 
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£30,000 per annum. Jamestown, the capital, is 
second >ofas8 imperial coaling-station, and is strong!; 
fortified. Sb Helena is largely used as a recruitnii 
station for the West Indian Squadron. Efforti 
have of late been made to promote the stUl declin 
ing prosperity of the island by establishing fisheries 
and the fish -curing industry. St Helena was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in 1502, and taken 
possession of by the British East India Company 
in 1651. They remained masters of the island 
down to 1834 ; since that time it has been admin 
isteied by a governor and an executive council oi 
five members. The island was the place of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s imprisonment from 1^15 to his 
<lcath in 1821, at the farmhouse of Longwood, three 
mileis inland from Jamestown ; and near Longwood 
ho was first buried. Again in 1899 St Helena was 
used by Britain as ouarters for 2 )risoners of war, 
many of the captured Boers, including Cronje and 
Schiel, being <lef»orted liitlier. 

See Melliss, St Hdena (1875); Brooke, HUiovy of St 
Helena (1808-24) ; and books cited at NAPOiiEON. 

8t HclenSf (1) a town of Lancashire, on the 
Sankey brook, flowing to the Mersey, 12 miles 
ENE. of Liverpool and 21 W. by S. of Mancliester. 
Tlianks to its railway and canal facilities, and to 
the immediate neighbourhood of coal, it has grown 
within recent years from quite a small village to 
an important industrial centre, and now is the great 
seat of the manufacture of crown, plate, and sheet 
glass, and also possesses extensive alkali, copper- 
smelting, and iron works. It was constituted 
a municipal borough iii 1868; a iwliamentary 
borough, returning one member, in 1885 ; and a 
county borough liy the Local Government Act, 
1888. The handsome towii-hall, with a public 
library, was opened in 1876. Pop. (1871) 45,134; 
(1881) 57,403; (1891) 71,288; (1901) 84,410.- (2) 
A small town in the Isle of Wight, 4 miles SE. 
of Kyde ; pop. of 2)arish, 5000. 

St Heller, the cajdtal of Jersey, is situate<I on 
the south sljore of tlie island, and the oast side of 
St Aubiii Bay. it is defended l)y Elizabeth Castle 
(1551-86), on a rocky island off tlie shore, ap- 

i u'oachcd hy a causeway at low->A ater ; and by 
<'ort Kegent, on the south-east siiki of the town, 
built in 1806 -15 on a searpod granite rnck, at a 
cost of £1,000,000. Victoria College (1852) is a 
handsome edifice; and one may also notice the 
court-house (1647), the public library ( 1736), a gilt 
statue of (Jeorge II. (1751 ), and the harbour, form- 
ing an outer and inner basin. An Jictive trade is 
carried on with England, France, and India. Poi). 
(1851) 29,153; (1871) 30,756; (1901) 28,750. See 
Jersey, and Channel Islands. 

8t-Hllaire. See Bakthelrmy, Geoffroy. 

St Ignatius’ Bean* See Ignatius’ Bean.s. 

Sallltiiie, or Boniface, Joseph Xavier (1798- 
1865), a Frenchman, the author of i>lays, poems, and 
tales without number, of which one only is famous 
now — Picciola^ the Story of a Prison Flower ( 1863). 

St IVCS, ( 1 ) a fishing-town of Cornwall, beauti- 
fully situated on the west shore of St Ives Bay, 8 
miles NNE. of Penzance. It has a hranch-iine 
(1865); a harbour, with a pier by Smeaton (1770) 
and a breakwater (1864); a 15tli-century granite 
church, with an ancient cross ; and a town-hall 
(1832); wliilst on a hill, 545 feet high, is a pyramid 
(1782). St Ives is the chief seat of the Pilchard 
(q.v.) fishery, and from its mild climate and good 
bathing is a favourite resort. It is said to take 
name i^om St la, an Irish priiicesSj martyred here 
in 450 A.D. Incorporated t>y Charles 1. in 1639, it 
returned two members till 1832, aiid then one till 
1885. Pop. (1861) 7027; (1901) 6699. See Lacli- 
Szyrnia’s History of Penzance^ St IveSy c5c. (1878), , 


and J. H. Matthews’ History of St (1892).— 
(2) A picturesque old monastic town of Hunting- 
donshire, on the left bank of the Ouse, 5 miles £. 
of Huntingdon. It has a curioos lik^n.w to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ; aud* surrounded on me side by low 
clay hills, it stands on the bord^ .df the fen 
country, but not in the fens, having a gravel sub- 
soil, with an unusually rich alluiwl soil above. 
Almost destroyed by fire (1689), and inundated 
by the river (1823), it has a 15th-eentury parish 
church, a corn exchange (1864), and a six-arch 
stone bridge of singular beauty, built by the abbots 
of Ramsey, with an old chapel or lighthouse in the 
miildle. Cromwell lived at Slepe Hall, now built 
over, in 1631'36, and Theodore Watts was bom 
liere. This place is said to be named after Ivo, 
a Persian Idshoj), who died here about 590, and it 
became in 1017 the seat of a Benedictine priory. 
A large weekly cattle- market was chartered in 
1290, and the town was incorporated in 1874. Pop. 
(1851 ) 3522 ; ( 1891 ) 3037 ; ( 1901 ) 2910. ^ 

St James’s Palace, a large inelegant brick 
structure, fronting towards Pall Mall. Originally 
a hosjiital dedicated to St Janies, it was recon- 
structed and made a manor by Heniy VIII., who 
also annexed to ft a park, which lie enclosed with 
a brick wall, to connect St James’s with Whitehall, 
"i’hc gateway and clock-tower nre from designs by 
Holbein. Here Queen Mary died (1558); Cli.*.rles 
I. .slept here the night ])efore bis execution ; and 
here Charles II., the Old Pretender, and George 
IV. were born. When AVhiteliall was burned in 
1697, St James’s became the regular London resi- 
dence of the Biitish sovereigns, and it con- 
tinued to bo so till Queen Victoria’s time. 
Ailditions and improvements, gradually made, 
totally changed the original ])alace, so that at the 
present time little, if any, of the old structure 
remains. In 1837 the royal lionschold was trans- 
ferred to Buckingham Palace, whither the drawing- 
rooms were also removeil at tlie death of the Prince 
Consort, and St James’s is now used only for 
levees. -yV/c Court of St James's is a freqiient 
lesigiiation of the Bi itish Court. — St James’s Park 
ies .southward from the Palace, and extends over 
58 acres. 

St;-Jeail-D’Allgr4^1y, a small town of France, 
lopt. of (]3iarente-liifcrieurc, 15 miles NNE. of 
Saintes. Pop. 6494. 

St John, the largest river of Now Brunswick, 
Iscs in the higli lands in the north of Maine, flows 
lorth-east and then south-east 450 miles (the last 
25 within British territory), and falls into the Bay 
f Fiindy by an estuary 5 miles in width. Near 
he sea it is navigable for large vessels ; while for 
‘raft of 120 tons it is praciicalne as far as Frederic- 
-on (80 miles), and for small steamers to Wood- 
tock, 75 farther up. For gre.at imrt of its middle 
onrse the stream separate.^ Maine from Canada. 

St John, the commercial capital and largest 
ity, and tlie railway centre, of New Brunswick, 
tands on the north or left bank of the estuary of 
lie 8t John River, by rail 277 miles NW. of 
Halifax and 481 from Montreal. Steamers con- 
ect it AvitlrJloston. The harbour^ is good, and 
.ccessiblo to the largest vessels at all seasons of 
•he year. Shipbuilding and the timber-trade are 
he chief industries, together with fishing and the 
Vest India trade ; but the manufactures also are 
mportant and numerous, and include engines and 
ocomotives, machinery and farming implements, 
tails, axes, leather, boots and shoes, paper, cotton 
nd woollen, goods, clothiim, furniture, carriages, 
oap, wrought stone, i^c.' On June 21, 1877, a lh*e 
lestroyed tlie greater part of the town ; but a new 
»t John speedily arose, with wide, clean streets 
.nd handsome buildings. These include a custom- 
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togeili0r)r -^uad aix to 
(four fer^«^ and eouitty)/ Adidtoito 
aiid forming witli it ^ 

town of Jutland. Popii iim ) 9e,127 t^h 
land, 41,888); (1891) 89,179/ (1901 ) 40,711. 

SC John. Seo Aktigua. 

St Jotaiiy Henry. Seo Bolingbroke. 

St jlotaiu Knights of. See Hohpitallehs. 

S^ John*E» (1) the Ccapital of Newfound land, 
stands on the extreme eiist coast of tlie island, on 
Avalon Peninsula, 1076 miles ENE. of Montreal 
and 1730 W* by S. of Cork in Ireland. It is thus 
the nearest port in America to Europe ; and it 
possesses a small Imt excellent harhoiir, which is 
well fortified. Railways run to Harbour Grace (84 
miles) and Placentia (2o miles). The city, ^oeat 
put of which was burnt, lOtli July JSO:^, h/is oil- 
refineries, tanneries, .slioeJactorics, cabinet-works, 
<S:c. Pop. (1001) 80,091. (2) (.‘bief town of a 

county in Q.ucd»ec, on the Richelieu, opposite 
the town of St Athariase, with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge, and 27 miles by lail SE. of 
Montreal. It coutaiiis a lunali(‘ asylum, barracks, 
potteries, fouiidri(?s, sawmills, Ac., iiud cnrrie.s on n 
considerable trade in lumber arid IN>p. 48N. 

— (3) St Jolin's, or Sail Juan, c.ipilal ol Por(t) 
Rico, stamls on a small island coiiuected by bridi^esi 
with a poniu.siila on the iiorlh coast. Tiie town is 
handsome; its excellent luivbour lias now n'^nlar 
communication with New York. JNip. ;U,0o0. 

St John's BrcHcL Soo <.’AT((in. I 

, St Johlistouii. See l’r’:ia'ii. 

St .fohu’s Wort {llf/pi'i'i ci(tn), tin' typical * 
j;enas of plants of the natural tirder Hvjmm iciiie.-o. 
It is a iimnerous ^eiius of luu bs and slii ubs widcl\ 
distributed, both in the New and the Old Worhi, 

particularly abun- 
dant in wc‘f'tern 
.\sia, south ('in 
Europe, and in 
North America ; it 
occur.s also wit bin 
llie tn»pics. 44 le 
l(mv('s are opjiosite 
entire, without 
stipules, often 
marked with gland- 
ular dots of two 
kinds, jMillucid ones 
which are very ap- 

{ larent when the 
eaves are held 
a{.^ainst the Utrht, 
and black one-s 
which are usually 
on the under .side 
of the leaves round 
the edge, or .soiiie- 
tiiues on the flowers. 
The flowers are 
regular, with five 
Large -flowered St Jolui’s Wort sepals, and five 
(Hyperioam calycinum). petals, usually yel- 
low. They abound 


vr&M 

lanifit* WAif 


land it wM wmariy 

against ail maUgnant 

/r. androsQgnmm are call^ by . tijie Ifrnra 

saitte. hence the EncrllRli iiwmA ^ 



Large -flowered St John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum). 


iti a yellow resinous juice which is more or less 
purgative and anthelmintic. The common St 
John’s Wort, an abundant native of Britain, 
even when slightly bruised yields copiously a 
yellow resinous juice, ^ which, when ^ rubbed be- 
tween the fingers, emits a scent like lemons, 
and stains tfie skin dark purple. The plant has 
long been credited with powerful medicinal pro- 
perties, but finds no place in the pharnia- 


wounciR. uther ^ecies ot Hypericum have svnir 
lar piwperties. There are several species, saeb; 
as calyHnum (also called Aarons Beard), 
frequently cultivated in British gardens. 

St Jo^ephy a city of Missouri, ra]utal of 
Buchanan county, i.s on the left bank of the 
Missouri River, 110 miles (68 by rail) above 
Kan:;(as f^ry. Eight linos of railway centre hero, 
and the river is ciossed hs* au iron railway ami 
foot bridge (1873), wliii’li has five spans, one a 
nivot-dvaw span of 36o feet, and cost $1,500,000. 
Hero arc tlie staU' asyinm for the insane and St 
Joscj)h f'olk'geantl other Roman Catholic instiiii- 
liojis; tJie ('ity u\as formerly a hi-shop’s see. St 
.loM*ph has larg(‘ pork packing establishments and 
inanufacJ.oru .s of wtr.vcs, ornanu'ntal and other 
ironwork, guns, onrriag(!s and Wfig-oiis, clothing, 
funu(ur(‘, brooms, beer, syrups, vS;(*, Its vvholosaTe 
(rath' coiisi<b‘ra)>ly (‘X<M^<?ds $IOO,()(K),000 annually. 
4’hc tiisl scllltn-, an Indian trader, laid out the 
(own in Isi.'t and l»y wlien iiK^orjxnal cd as a 

‘•ity, it u.Ms f.'iimnis n.' tin' starting-imint for thtj 
long joniiH'x in wegons amoss tln^ plains. Rop. 

{ IS70) lO.otih ; I ISSO j ;.c>. 4 :n ; < 180U) 52.324 ; ( 1000) 
102,080. It Milbnod fioni a gr<'at lire in 1803. 

Saiiiit-Jii.st* i.oi'is Antoink Lkox Fi.okkm.k 
l)K, Ev(‘ncb lb'A oliitit)nist., was boni at Decizo near 
Nevms, 251 b Augnsl. 1767, and was educated by 
tlui Gratorians at Sois>(ni,s. 1I<' began the .study 
of law at RIndms, but early gav(? himst'lf to letters, 
ami found Ids gospel in tin* wri(ing.H of Rous.seau. 
\i nineteen be set oft* for I’aris, ]»erhaps to avoid 
taking orders, witii some of id.s mother '.s plate and 
otbi'r valuables, and was, at her nspiesl, imprisoned 
for six inontbs for s(*lling these. Like most young 
men of his ag(* In^ wa.s lin'd l)y the revolutionary 
f('ver, wliieli, adih^d to tin* naLi\'e ('iithusiasm of Ida 
temperament , w.as yet to carry him far. He pub- 
lished in 1780 a po(»r poem, UUryant^ a iin^re boyi.sh 
imitation of Voltaire's PuveUt:^ and in 1701 an essay 
of a dift'erent promise, L'Etiprii de. la ll^volHtion. 
Ne.\t year he. was returned lifth deputy for Aisne 
to the (’onvenlion. He first attracted notice 
by Ids fierce tirade.s against the king, and he 
opened the memorable debate on the verdict in 
hi.s trial, ‘Royally,’ said be, ‘is in itself a crime. 
Every king is a rebel and a usurper. We must 
judge Louis, not as a citizen, but as an enemy ; 
that is to say, put him to death without forms 
^f process,’ lie sejon became a devoted follower of 
jRobespierre, and by hi.s influence was sent on 
missions to the armies of the Ilhine and the 
Moselle, which his energy and enthusiasm, as well 
as administrative ability, urged on to victory. 
He made bombastic rhetorical speeches before the 
Convention, but bis slight youthful figure, mild 
voice, large blue eye.s, long black Tiair, and 
singular beauty gave no promise of the intensity 
and relentlessness of the fire that burned within 
him. ‘He carries his head like a Saint Sacra- 
ment,* said Camille Desmoulins. * An^ I,’ retorted 
Saint-Just, ‘ Avill make him carry his like a Saint 
Denis ’ — a ferocious prophecy soon to be fulfilled. 
Saint- Just began the attacks on Hubert which 
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Bent him to his doom, quickly followed by the fall 
of Danton and his friends. Early in 1794 he laid 
before the Convention a comprehensive report on 
tlie police, and soon after proposed Kobespierre’s 
famous civil institutions— ludicrous scheme for 
a new organisation of society. Boys Avere to be 
taken from their parents at seven and brought 
up for the state, not the family; marriages were 
not to be proclaimed till after the birth of the first 
child ; friendship was to be no longer a domestic 
tie, but a public obligation, every citizen being 
required on reaching twenty-one to declare in the 
temple who were his friends, he that had none to 
be banished. Until the citizens Avere suflicieiitly 
educated for this splendid juogramine a strong die- i 
tatorship Avas necessary, and tlie faitliful follower 
and his chief alike saw the one iiuiii in Kobespierre. 
Saint* Just fell with liobes])iciTe, but unlike him 
carried bi& lieml high on the tumbril, and died 
without a Avord, 28th July 1794. 

See S. Fleury, Saint- Just et la Terreur { 1851 ), and tlio 
Life by Ernest Hamel ( 1859 ), the latter as eulogistic as 
the former is the ox>posite ; also vul. ii. of Aulard's work, 
Les Orateurs de la Legislative et de la Convention, 

St Kilda. a lonely island in the Atlantic, be- 
longing to Ilarris in Tiiverness-shiro, and 40 miles 
W. of North Uist. With an extreme length and 
breadth of 3^ and miles, it is only 1*9 sq. in. 
in area ; has lofty ]>recipitous clitfs almost every- 
where, except at the south-eastern landing-place ; 


strange boats that touch at the island ; but tlu 
* eight days’ sickness ’ seems dying out — that 
terrible infantile lockjaAv Avhich earned off fifty 
tAVo children duiing 1856-86. The island wai 
the property of the MacLeods from time imme 
morial, was sold in 1779 by General Normanci 
MacLeod XX., cliief of MacLeod, and was re 
purchased in 1871 for £3000 by his giundson, 
rlormaiid XXIL, chief of MacLeod of MacLeod 
Its native name is Hirta (Gael. h-Iar-tir^ ‘tlu 
Avestern land ’ ) ; and the name St Kilda is probably 
of Columban origin. Events in its ‘ history ' have 
been the reduction of the population by 8mallpo> 
to four adults and tAventy-six children (1724) ; the 
imprisonment of Lady Grange here by her husband 
(1734-42); the emigration of thirty -six islandei'i: 
to Australia (1856); the drowning of six (1864)] 
and the establishment of a regular school (1884). 
Pop. ( 1851 ) no ; ( 1891 ) 71 ; ( 1901 ) 77. 

See works by Bean Aluiiro of the Isles (1585), Martin 
(1698-1703), Kenneth Macaulay (1764), L. MaoLcaa 
(J838), J. Sands (1877), G. Seton (1878), R. Connell 
(1887), and N. Hoathcote (1900). 

St Kilda^ a coast suburb of Melbourne (q.v.), 
on the ea.sl side of Hobson’s Bay. 



Tlie Town and Bay, St Kilda. 

and attains a maximum altitude of 1220 feet. The 
rocks are igneous, incumbent on sainlstone ; the 
climate is mild ; and the soil is black loam, Avith 
very fine pasture, but only siimc 40 arable? acres. 
The live-stock includes nearly a thousand sheep 
(which graze also on four ueiglibouriiig islets), 
about forty West Highland cattle, and as many 
mongrel collies ; hut a principal source of wealth 
is the sea-birds— fulmar jietrels, solan geese, x>iifliiis, 
&c. — ^Avhich supply feathers, oil, and meat. The 
fisheries, though productive, are neglected ; coarse 
tweed and blanketing are the only manufactures. 
The crofter inhabitants, all Gaelic-speaking, ati<l 
all Free Churchmen since 1844, enjoy Home Rule 
and are practical Communists; but these advan- 
tages are Avell-nigh counterbalanced by the de- 
atructive tempests and consequent famines, by 
poverty, and by an absolute Jack of amuscnients 
—eight hours' Avoi’sliip on Sunday the only break 
in the week. Crime is unknown ; but the per- 
centage of illegitimate births during 1851-86 wa.s 
6*25. The * boat-cold ' is still communicated by 


St Kitts. See St Chkistopher. 

St LawreH€*e^ a great river of North America, 
Avhich, issuing from Lake Ontario, flows north-east 
for some 750 miles — part of the Avay forming the 
boundary betAveen Canada and the 

United States — and falls into the 

Gulf of St Lawrence by a broad 
estuary. But in its AA'idcst accep- 
tation the name includes tlie whole 
system of tlie Great Lakes and 
tiicir coimecting streams, Avith a 
total length from source to iiioutli 
of 2200 miles, and a drainage 
basin of 297, <>00 sq. m. (These 
lakes, Avhich are of eomimratively 
modern date, are nothing more 
than a groat system of river- 
valleys, Avhose old outlets have 
l>een blocked, but many .of whose 
former cliannelB have been traced 
Avitbin late years : see Wright, 
/re Atjr in North Ame/^ca, ) 
The area of Avater-surface in the 
five lakes alone is 94,650 sq. rii., 
and their aggregate basin 259,056 
srp in. The St LaAvreiice system, 
or that of which the great river 
is the outlet, thus constitutes by 
far the largest bo<ly of fresh water 
ill the Avorld. This mighty artery 
of North east America rises, under the name of 
the 8t Loui.s, on the spacious plateau which sends 
forth also the Missis.sippi towards the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the lied Iliver of the North towards 
Hudson Bay. Lake Superior (602 feet 'above 
sea-lcA'el), tlfie next link in the chain, finds its 
Avay to Lake Huron through St Mary’s Iliver, 
Avliose rapids liave a fall of 204 feet. Below 
Lake Huron, Avliich receives Lake Michigan 
from the south, St Clair • Iliver, Lake St Clair, 
Detroit Kiver, and Lake Erie maintain pretty 
nearly the same level (there is a fall of some 8 
feet, however, in Detroit River) till the rivet 
Niagara descends 326 feet to Lake Ontario, which 
is It.self still 247 feet al>ove the sea-level. ‘ The St 
LaAvrence proper, with a number of lake-like ex- 
pansions (such as the Lake of the Thousand Isles, 
of St Francis, St Peter, &c.), presents the character 
first of a river, and then of an estuary, down to the 
gulf. Prior to 1858 only vessels drawing not more 
than 1 1 feet of water could pass up the nver alioA^t 
Quebec ; but since then a cliannel lias been mode 
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in the shallow parts of the river, 800 feet wide and 
27ji de^, which permits the passage up to Mon- 
treal oi vessels of 4000 tons huruen. Between 
Lake Ontario and Montreal there are several 
rapids, which, however, may be all avoided by 
means of canals that have l)een constructed at a 
very great expense. At about two thirds of the 
distance from Lake Ontario to the city of Montreal 
the intersection of the parallel of 4o® determines 
the point where the St Lawrence, after having been 


the bauds of the United States. 
of the settlement in 1709 was in l»10, dite 
year after the town was aheorpomted/ it had 
increased to 1400, in 1820 to 4028r nnd in 1840 tO 
16,469. Then l-wgan a rapid growth. Ih 1844 the 
poimlatiou was :i4,140; in 1850, 74,439 ; in 1870. 
310,864; in 1890, 451,770; and in 1900, 576,238, ^ 
wboiti 200,<KK> were llerinaTis. 

St L<niis is built upon three gently sloping ter- 
races, tJ»e Mumtiiit of the tliird being 200 feet above 


an international boundary from tJie head, or nearly and 4 miles of the )-iN e) ; beyond ibis point for 
ao, of Lake Superior, becomes exclusively Canadiaii. ntiles the country is a]Juo^»t jicrfectly level. The 
Immediately abov^e tlic island of Montreal tlie St city li,*is a liver frontage of nearly 20 niiles ; ita 
Lawrence is joined by its principal auxiliary*, the greatest vvidtb 7 iniles, and iis*area nearly 65 
Ottawa (800 iniltw), from tlie north-west ; and a j m. The .^beets in the old j»artof the city are 


yttawa miitwj, iroin tiie iiortii-west ; aiiu a | *'> 4 . m. iiiie.^ueet.s in tue ouj part 01 the city are 

little more than half way between this conllijeiu i riarif>\v, but all those west of Third Street, three 
and Three Rivers, the higliest ])oint of tidal in j blot‘ks frojn ihe 1 i\ei , are brojwl arnl stn^ighb The 
rtuence, tlie Kieheliea from the south brings in the ! water supply [< laKf;n fiom t he Mi-';dssippi Kiver 
tribute of Lake (’ha>n plain. ( >tJicr principal triiai I at lJi.s.seJ s l*«>inl. nortb of the city, J be waitM - 
Taries are the St Maurice (400 miles), the Saguenay < uorlis r<)sf 8 s,(KM),<#oo^ uiid hav<* a eapaciiy of 
TlOO), and the Hati.'^can (50). 'I'lie Midlb of lie- . 7)0000,tK>0 gaihu.fj daily; in 1H91 01 an c?xlcn 
St Lawrence varies from less than 1 to 4 mib : j sjon (with insptov emcni.^ ) caiiUMl through at 
the estuary at its nioutii is above MX) miles acro''.-. j a <‘o.st of nnue than S4dXtOdKM>. double the 
During winter the river is froztni over and miviga , t'jtp.-i.-.ii \ . 'ri.c fcutful c> c 1 ojh‘ of 27) b .Ma}' J890 
tioii closed. Kor uitij), Sts; t \v.N VIVA. ‘ cau.sf'd ‘«t»ue llirt o hnuilied tlcatbs, ibunaged pro- 

Tluj Ib^LFOK St La wiM'.N't'K, a wi*sf<»rn inh'f of ' p' ltv to th** e\!cut of more than and 

the North Atlantic, nv aslies Nt;\\ found land, Qinlut*. ; ‘-\ mniitd tdf ih*: east cud of the Lads Ihidgi; (^ec 
New Hruuswick, and Ntjva Scot hi. It lia» I loot; 

c.ouiinunieatioiis wit li th«; ociMTi t.bo St rait of Hvlh: 'Flo* hug ** ! {ri about a '^<--ore »>f ]»arks • anuujgst 

isle, between Newfouiullanil ami Lal»)';nloi tli< tint , the Jlm-st io Iho I d is Foie‘st' J'ark, in 

of Caijso, between tl»e island of t'ape Iheion ami tie* v. rwloio p;u i of tlic cil v. '^ov^ or drove Lark 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia; aitd a far vvi<h‘r . v\/ir. vvith ihr^ garden, given to the city 

passage than either, with the islaiul t)f Si Laul in j )o lie* pinluj: • hj ojh -l Ib nry Sljaw. 
the mhldle, hctw(?en (da}re l>ii‘lon ami Newfound' 1 The p»im:ipal pul.dic Vtuiidings aie the Four 
land: while in t In* opposite di.ic«.*t ion it naiiows^at , t'ornt^.. is>uj» t*itv ho-pival. insane as\ him, 

the west end of Anticosti, into the estuaiv of the j an*! ^ eu ton. )u»uho, and jio.si 

St Lawrence^ liiver. lh>ides Aiilicosti. Si J*aurs, 1 «UheH > w hi. h cu-i o\o» S'7,0no.u*KM» the Merchants* 
and Lrince LdwanlH, already nj<uitiom‘d, this atiu | I At-hanu'e. dj** (d>non Lvelmnge, and the Ih-ow 
of the sea contains very many clusttus ot ishimL, j ^luseum oi l im* Ar. A new eity hail was built 
wliiclj are reiidercMl more dangerous to sluppiug by j hi Ispi ai W'a.'.hir::! on I'aik at a cosl of over 
tho thickne!!iH of the fogs ami the uneertaintv of . s|.,VKyoou. ddu* Mej<*aMiii<» Idbrary building 
the currents. Botli tlie dulf and Kiver of St ; { 12 o,(>«hi \fds.: is a itaTid-ome structure, and no 
Lawrence are celtdiraLcd for tho producliveiiess j too is the nevv Idihlic Libnu v building (i40*(XH)). 
their fisheries, See C^t^Eiucc. J’iie eiiy nearlv sciiool buildings of 

St Lcoiuirdis. See Hastings. variou.s gimh-; the tiumbor of jmpils in llKK)-4 

. wifr* and of loachers ISiKk Tlie expenditure 

St LOf a town 01 Ntuiiiandy, dej»t. Blanche, is forlhopniHic >»‘ho»»]-.^aveiagesnear^,CKX), 009 annii- 
jdevutioii on tli«' right bank of j .^Hv. I'here an* too paroehial soiiools, more than 
1 A ^ »oles b}' rail Sh. ot CherlHung. A St j 70 of ihem lioiuan Catholic, ami the rc^t mainly 

Lo, Bishop or Coutances, biuli a cljur<*li Itere in » Luilieran. The \Vasliirigi»>n and St Louis niii- 


narrow, but all those we>st of 1 


, water supply laKfm iioifi me Aiw.^isMppi Kiv'er 
j at lJi.s.seJ'.s Loinl. noitji of the city, Jbe waim- 
i uorlis rosf and have a capacity of 

. 7)0 000,<.K>0 gaibu.fj duily ; in 1H91 91 an c?xtcii 
j ^ion (with i.usptov emciii.^ ) wa.*- carrhal through at 
: *i <‘o.st of imuc Ihan S4pKio,<KM>. [o double the 
I t';vpa.--ii \ . 'ri.c fcatfal c> clone of 27) b .Mav* J890 

‘ e.'vusf'd ‘'ome Inree hnmlicd tlcjitlrs, ibuuiiged pro- 
• p'ar.v !i> t h»‘ e\!cnt ni more than and 

; ‘-\ mndit'd tdl' lie: ea.-^t end of the Lads Bridgi; (j-ec 

■ ), 

, 'Fte* hiig/* ! (ff ,«bont a ".--ore »>f leirk.*- • auHUjgst 
, the bm-.'-t in (he (Di^-d S};a<v is Foi r‘st J'ark, in 
■ the Wr.-vloiil p;iJ I of the ciiv. 'Fo wet* d lov e Lark 
. W/ir. with I hr* iioiiipiral garden, given to ihe ciiy 
j )o }]r.‘ pniluj: • hi ojh -t Ib'ury Sljaw. 

I File p»im:ipal pui.die Iniiidings aic the Four 
, d.mi t is>uj » hollar, citv bo-piiai. insane a.s\ him, 
j an‘l vvoiijs-ti ' hsr'-['i {.»!, the eu’ t'Hi. Iiouho iind jio.si 
! iUhen > w hi.'h eu'i o\o» S7nOOO.utKt t, tne MeJ'CliaHts* 
I FAflianu'e, t h** (d>{ion L\eh;i.nge, and the Orow 
I ^luscunt oi l iu'* Alts. A m-w » ity hall was built 
j hi isui ;ii Wdi.-hii'^i on I'aik al a cast of over 
. SI..VKFOOU. ddu* Mej<aMiii4» Idbrary building 
; { 12tkoo<‘ vf»b.l is a itaTid-ome structure, and no 
j loo is I he m vv Ftihlic Llbnuy building (i40,(XH)). 
idle eiiy own-* neiiilv 2lM> sciiooi buildingj^i of 
vaiiou.s gi.wh - ; the tiujubcr of pupils in llKK)-4 
Wits Htnl teachers ISiKk Tlie expenditure 


built on a rocky elevation on tli«' righi bank of 
the Viro, 60 miles b^' rail SL. of ClierlHung. A St 
L6, Bishop of Coutances, buili a cljur<*li Itere in 
the 0th century; but the plac<* was <lestn»yed by 


iiie otu ceiitur;y ; but tiie plac<* was <lestn»yed hy ver'-iiie-^, ami the Chii>tian Ibothevs and Concordia 
the Normans in 868? and, having )>een rehuill, colleges aiv the l«'ading advanced educational in- 
taken by the Liiglish ni 1346 and 1417. Nvite- stitntions; but there aic numerous acadeiiiie.s and 


worthy are the beautiful churches of SaintC' 
Croix, founded in 805, and Notre Dame ( 15lh 
century ). Clotli, ribbons, and laces are manufiu'' 
lured, and wool is spun. The astnuiomer Leverrier 
was born here in 1811. Lop. 10,327. 

SI Loilis^ fourth city of the Cnited States in 
]x>piilatioij, the eommeretal melropolii, of ilie Mi.s- 
stoippi valley, ana principal city copyri^h. ia«..,v,s. 
of the state of Missouri, is situ* »'y i. n. Lippin.x.tt 

ated on the w*est bank of the cumimiiy. 

Mississippi River, 21 miles S. of the inoutli of the 


college.^ of lower giade, beside.*^ two law schooLs, 
several metlical colleges, a school for nui'ses, a 
school of midwifiM-y, and a college of phaniiaey. 
8t Ltuiis contain'^ over 300 churches, representing 
almost every Clnistisiu denomination. Several of 
the dozen vlaily arc wholly in Herman, 

j At the annual Fall Festivities in October there 
is, la*sidt;ft a pt»iui]ar fair, an exposition and a greiit 
I ‘ Ln»ccssion of the Veiled Lropuet,' somewhat like 
*the Mardi Hras celebration at New Orleans, The 
oxhibilion of 1904, a world's fair on a great scale, 


Missouri, and by rail 1108 WSVV, of New York, was timed to commemorate the Louisiana Lurchase, 
24^ K. of San Francisco, and 696 N. of New by which the United Suites acquire<l from France 


wiamisnea a irociing -pose on tne present site of sippi basin (see UNITED States, p. 38ti). Some 
St Louis, giving it the name wbicli it still Wars fitteen great buildings accomiiuKlated the various 
in honour of L^uis lA. of France. In 1768 the sections; and amongst the features of the gather- 
Spaolaras took formal possession of Upper Louis- ing were an iniimvtant series of congresses and a 
tanap but the settlement was governed by a French • tonrnaineut of air-shiijs.’ 

capta^, St Ange de Bellerive, until 1770, when Twenty railroads enter St I^uis, the terminus 
Don Pedro Pieriias was made lieutenant-goyernor of all being the new Union Def>dt (1874^92). The 
md mUitaij comm&ndant, with headquarters at Mississippi at St Louis is spanned by two bridges. 
Bt Louis. In 1800 the village again became a part The older of these, the Eads, wa.^ openevl for traffic 
)| the f'reueh possessions, and in 1803 passed into 4th July 1874, and cost ^,536,790. It consisb cf 
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ST LOUIS 


ST MARTIN 


three spans, the central being 520 feet in the clear, 
and tlie two side spans 502 feet eaoli. It is a 
railroad, foot, and wagon bridge, and connects with 
the Union Depot by a tuiinel one mile long under 
tile city. Tlic Mercbants’ J3ridge, a railroad bridge, 
was coninienced in 1889 and coinpleicd in 1890; 
it is constructed of steel, and is 2420 feet long, 
incliuling approaches. 

The i)osition of the .city in the midst of the 
Mississippi valley gives it a commanding place as 
a trading centre. Amongst its staples are cotton 
{nearly 1,000,000 bales annually), bread -stuHs, 
packed meats and foods, tobacco, liv'e-stock, timber, 
grain, wool, and furs ; and in respect of inauufac- 


turos St Louis holds the same place amongst 
American cities as it does in respect of population. 
It ])roduces goods valued at $350,000,000 a year, and 
employs 100,000 hands. It is the chief tobacco- 
manufacturing place in the world, and its annual 
}>roduct of beer, Hour, boots and shoes, hardware, 
railway cars, stoves, bricks, wooden wares, drugs, 
biscuits is enormous. 

In 1875 8t Louis was separated from the county 
of St Louis and given an indeiiendent government 
of its own. The mayor and municipal assembly 
constitute tlie governing power. The bonded debt 
of the city at the close of the fiscal year 1900-1 
was $19,000,000. The total assessed value of real 



The Eads Bridge across the M^ississippi, St Louis. 


estate in 1901 was close on $395,000,000 ($252,031 ,820 
in 1891). There is an Enci/clopiedia of the History 
<f St Louis {4: \q\h, 1899). 

St Loilis« the capital of the French colony of 
Senegal in West Africa, is situated on a small low 
island near the mouth of the Senegal lUver. 
Brhiges connect it with NVIar Toiite, a summer 
watering-place, on the right bank, and with the 
suburb of Bouetville, the terminus of the rail- 
way, on the left bank. The mouth of tJie river is 
Tendered dangerous bv a shifting bar of sand. The 
great ocean steamers laud goods uml passengers at 
Dakar, on Cape Verde, 100 miles to tJiesouth-w'est, 
and (hence they arc c<»nveyed by rail. Neverthe- 
less, the place has a trade worth £1,000,000 a year, 
gums ami earthiiuts being exported. The cHiiiatc 
IS not healthy ; water is supplied by an atpiediwt 
7^ iiiilcs long. There are a cathedral, governor’s 
]>alace, »^c., and a jmblic garden. Poj). 18,000. 

St Louis. See MAUKfTiUH. 

the largest ot the Wind ward Wlands, 
i/I the \\est intlirs, 42 iniles long and If} to 20 wide, 
with an area of 2S3 sq. tn. Pop. (1901) 49,895-- 
1200 whites and 2600 Etust Jneiian coolies. The 
exports (sugar, cocoa, logwood, nutmegs, vanilla) 
vary from £95,000 to £250,000 in annual value ; 

I the imports from £195.000 to .£400,000. Much of 
the island is high and rocky land, covered with 
well-iiigli impenetrable forest, and it contains ex- 
tensive dcjiosits of suipluir. TJie climate is in the 
main healthy, a fre.sli trade- wiml blowing almost 
continually. The island, discovered in 1502, was 
colonised by the French in 1563 ; but between tJiat 
date and 1803, wlien it definitiveljy became an 
English possession, it five or .six times changed 
hands between France and England, by capture 
or treaty. TIio capital is Castries (j>op. 7000). 
St Lucia suffererl severely from the great hurricane, 
with deluge of rain, of 1898. 

St Lucia Bay* a lagoon at tlie mouth of the 
Uinftilosi Iliver in Zululand, surrounded by unin- 
habitable swamps. Cape St Lucia is a promontory 
to the south of the channel whicli connects the 
lagoon with the sea. 


St ]llalo» a fortified seaport of Brittany, dept. 
llle-et-Vilaine, stands 51 miles NNW. of Jicnnes 
by rail, on the estuaiy of the liance. The old 
town clusters all over a rocky islet that is sur- 
rounded with walls and connected with the main- 
land by a single narrow causeway (Sillon), Forts 
and batteries crown .several rocks lying oH' the 
town, and the defences are completed by an old 
ofistlc next the causeway. The harbour is safe, 
but difficult of a]>]>roacli ; (lie tides sometimes rise 
50 feet, and storms dash over the top of the battle- 
ments. About the end of the I7tli century the 
peo])le of this town reaped barge fortunes by piracy 
in the English Channel, ana the port was the 
headquarters of the French East India Company. 
Although its trade has fallen olV somewhat of late, 
its harbour, which lies between St JMalo and St 
Servau, and is common to botli places, is still 
entered by 800 vessels of uj)war<ls of 200,000 tons, 
of which the larger numher are British, the trade 

\»oii\g mainly with Britain, Kt Malo exY>ovt» 
pnt;ttof*«, l»iiclv%vl»eat, barley, butter, eggs, anti 

fruit, and iinj/orls coal, Limber, jdteh, and iron. 
The people, 12,600 in number, are engaged in 
li^.lle^ies, the coasting trade, and other sbippiqg 
pursuits. The most noteworthy features of tlie 
town arc the cathedral (wliich has had no bishop 
since 1790) and the museum. This town has been 
the birthplace of several distinguished sons, inclad- 
iiig (Hmteauhriand, Maunertuis, Laniennais, La- 
luettrie, and the sailoi-s Duguay-Trouin, Cartier, 
and Laboiirdortnais. Tlie English bombarded the 
town in 1693 and 1695, and in 1758 an expedition 
led by the second Duke of Marlborough burned 
several vessels lying in the harbour. 

Saint-marc Girardln. See Gibakdin. 

St Martin, one of the Lesser Antilles, West 
India Islands, has since 1648 been divided between 
France and the Netherlands. It exports siijgar, 
cotton, tobacco, maize, &c., and large quantities 
of salt. The French portion| a dependency of 
Guadeloupe, lias an area of 20 sq. m. and a pop. of ^ 
3500. The Dutch portion, a dependency of Cura{aO| 
has an area of 18 sq. m. and a pop. of 4500. 


SAINT-MARTIN 


ST PAUL 


SainMHartin* Louis Claude, a French founded the order of 8t Michael ; and *Xia Mer- 


philosopher, born at Aiiiboise, IStli January 1743, 
and died at Aurai near Chatillon, 14th October 1803. 
Influenced by BOhnie and Mystrasin, he was a 
vigorous opponent of sensationalism and material- 
ism. Of his numerous works amongst the l>est 
known are Des Erreurs et de la VMU (1775) ; iJc 
Esprit des Choses \ and VJfrmme de FMsir 

(17w). See the Essai on him by Caro ( 1852). 

St Mary Cliureht a town of South Devon, 


overlooking BabHcotnbc Bay, li milo N. by K. <jf Ii,f,',iienre, is situatetl* on tlio noitli si<Te of the 
Torquay, of winch it is pracUcally ti suburb. I'op. estuary of tlie Loii-e, 40 nub's In rail \V. by N. of 

Nantes, lietween 1831 and 1887 450,000 wa» 

St Mary’s Loch* Yaurow. .spent on Intrbnur iinproveinenttj, e.\lensive docks 

St Mary^S Klver* the strait corinf*etin;i: j ^ 82 aeres ) having been built in 1845-57 and 3884 81 

Huron and Superior, with a ‘sank ’ or raiiiils fall i aeeorunuxiato tlie lar^^er vesseLs that were unable 
ing 20^ feet. • t<> get up the Loire to Nantee (q. v.). Since these 

lUotii* Son he used the shipping of tiie place has in- 

St Mawes, a village ot ( oniwall. on an ol - ,„u.ually some SOO vessels, of « lonua-e of 775,t)00 
shoot of ralmoutli iiarhonr, .{ juikm ib. o3 rai- ions, and at least lufiiiv eienr with ear»o)es. nearly 
mouth. It has a castle ( 1542), and inun 1502 to nah ol them iU iii.h. d‘he value of the annual 
1832 returned two members. t.ad-t i.- leehone.I at C2.500,oni) for iinporU and 

St MIcliacrs or Sao IMUiirKf., th«! hugf**-! and j t'.>,500,<>l)i) for (‘xpojts. rh<‘ most iin]»orlaiit of the 
most important of the A/on.‘s ( q.v. ). iniports are wine, eoa!. lar. i>on and ]ea<i, wlieat 

St Micliaers Mount* a eonieal and iMdated Ihau. limlM '. and niafiuie ; the. exports em 

granite roek in Alonnt s liay, (.'oiiiwall, 3 milrs K. j bra< e Inandy, win**, ef>a.i, witeat ami floTir— lliese 
of Penzance. It coniimini(;ates wit h tlie shore hv i ^<»or in i raieii - and ]*onIir>, sardines, butler, 


veille/ the niona»tery proper, $6 Oi^lled from its 
huge north wail of the 13th century, 246 foot long 
and 108 '^higb. Behcath is a little fortified town 
with 200 inhabitants. Hee Luce, Chrmiww de 
Mont Bt Miehd(2ydi^, 1870- 86). 

St MoritE, a favourite watering-place in the 
upper Engadine (q.v.), with chalyl>eate, aulphuT- 
ous, and other mineral w^aters, and* a pop, of 500. 

St UVazairCn a seaport of Prane.c, dept. Loiro^ 
Jnferieure, is situated on the nortli side of the 


1 y- *V r/ r animaiiy s<*nic v..^,.hch, a lonna^e oi TVo.OOO 

[loot of ralmoulli Harhoiir, .{ juikm ib. ol rjii- ions, and at leasi, lufiny clear wdth cargoes, nearly 
miitli. It has a c»astlc ( J.)42), and Jnmt l..i62 to iheiu kritj>|j. Ylje total a hIuc of tlie annual 

S32 returned two members. t.ado i.- lechonci at C2.5OO,lK)0 for impoiLs and 


a causeway 500 yards lung, which, ln»U(‘\er, i.s 
covered with water eight lionrs oul <d llieiwelve. 


j l»'»ne (insr. 
.-ilk-, linif. 


hh'>. dyes. 
<»lb‘e, arid loss. 


wofilfeii goods, 
P<q». (isni ) 2400: 


and soinotinies i.s impassa.hli‘ for two nr three »lay.s j ( l^''! ) 10.31 ( ; < IsOl } 20,401 ; ( lOol • 31,00.5. 
together, 'fhe Mount is 105 feet high, is fiu longs j St Xeatf^. ii inai kct town rif II nntirigdonsliire, 
in eireumfertmee, and is cniwn<*d hy an old and i 07 ) the Du-<e. S juiles SSW. of 11 rmtingdon. It 
picturesque ctistle now usr.'d as a nninorial vesi . • takos name frons Vlfiod the (IreatN ehloTk hrot her, 


deuce — surmounted hy a towfu*, on one angle of 
which there is a projecting storu' hintem, ]M>piilarly 
called * St Michaers (.’hair.’ At the l>a.se of the 
north or landward side of tin* Mount is a fisldiig 
village. The ‘guar<le<l mount’ is said f<» have 
received its name, from an nppnriiion of St 
Michael to somti hermits; and hMward tin* Ton 


fessor founrlod nj»on it 7i Ilenedictine /n iory, whieh ^ A“fo/.v(2 vois. IS24). 
ill 1088 was annexed to the. aldwy of Slont St m a 

Michel in Nornuindy. After the ‘ Dissoluiion it Khunh rs 12 miles 1 
heeanie the remdence of five families in turn, until 7i..> r./m. 


wh(>‘-»‘ lelirs u nart-Jaled from St Neoi (clo.se 10 
ld'-k<‘ai«h in ( 'ornwali 10 a lh'i\edi<dine monastery 
founded at Jbvne>hniy, rlo>o l^y, in 074; and it htia 
a lim‘ parish chnrcli (Nvilh a. n>wei 150 feet liigli), 
a corn excliange ( iso.S ), ;nnl mnnufaelinos of iron, 
papor, Ovc. Pop. ( IS5] } 2040 ; ( JSOl ) 4077 ; ( 1901 ) 
3^80. See ( lorham's H isforff of Eyncdnirjf find St 


d' Belgium, lu East 


jon It Planders, 12 miles by rail \V. bv S. of AntwtMir, 
.until di.., .a n... f ‘ 


oecame tue Wae.s, a 

* in 1060 to its pu'sent piopneku’s, the tb.nsely peopleil and inaxlnciive agneuUural region. 
St All >> ns, 1^0** ft demolition of tJie notion that j( large flax Tiuu ket, and mannhictures 


the mount within Cornish-speaking times 1 


converted frojii a wof»ded proinofjtmy t<» an island, 
Bee vol. ui. of Max -Maker's Chijis (\870). 

St Mlciiel, Mont, an extraordinary rocky islet 

of the Xorniaii ifep.artment of Ufauclm, in tlio bay 
of St Michel, f8 miles VVSW. of Avnuirhes. It is 
a solitary cone of granite, a thousand yard.s in oir- 


las ixMui } jxjid woollen .stn0>^ lace, necfl/es, bricks, 


Mud pottery, A thmiishiug tra<le is eanied on in 
linens, flax, corn, Ac. Pop. ,313)8.3. 

St Omer, a low/] of France (iill IS9*J a second- 

edasK fortress), <lcpt. Pas-tlc-l^'ulaiH, .stands in a 
juaibsliy .site, ojj l)it* An, 20 SK. of Cabiis ity 

rail. The clvief objects of iutevest avc Uie Gothic 


cumference and 242 feet It rises sheer out cathedral (13th- 4 5th century), wil\i vemarkahle 

of a level expanse of Band, and, though its elevation sc.nlpiuros, lUc mined tower and avclics o£ the 
IH not great, the perfectly flat environment and its IJencdictinc abbey church of St Bevtin, an arsenal, 
pointed crest feature in museum, and a library. A Cf>llege for the educa- 

the landscape, rdl 1880--81 it >v^s only accessible |[q,j English and Irish Catliolics was opened at St 

low- water, there being a o,„er in 1592. It was closed, however, during the 
firm ^*ftck acioss them, >MtIi quicksands to right Jtevohition, but still exists as a seminarv. Alban 
and left; but a good road was then formed Butler w.is a president, and O'Coiinell i student. 

^ length. A Driiid The people carry on active manufactures of tobacco* 

nf Qf* ^** 1 ^^* ?nQ s<^ene of an tulle, cambric, cloth, and muslin, and a brisk 

traile in provisions (eggs, vegetables, &c,), sug;ar, 

1 Pop. (1901) 17 , 7 k 

church of l;iod, half fortress,’ luis memories of ^ I ^ . V, , 

Henry I., II., and V. of England, resisting the last Saintqnge, a former French marj time province, 
Bucoessfally in two sieges. The Revolution trails- forming mainly the demu tment of Charente- 

formeil this celebrated place of pilsrimase into a Infene'»»^- Ibe capital vvaabaintes (q.v.). 


formed this celebrated j^lace of pilgrimage into a 
prison, and such it remained until 1863; in 1874 it 


Infeiieiire. The capital was Saintes (q.v.), 

St Paillf capital of the state of Minnesota, occu- 


was declared a * monument historique,’ and large pies a commanding situation on both banks of the 
sums have been spent on its restoration by Viollet- Mississippi, near the mouth of the Minnesota River, 
le-Dnc and his successor. The buildings include one of its great tributaries, With Minnea]K)Ii8 it 
• the church (c, 1140-1521), with Norman nave and ranks as one of the Hwin cities of Minnesota.’ 
Flamboyant choir ; the exquisite cloisters ( l^J28) ; It is the outgrowth of a small hamlet of voyageurSj 
the Halle des Chevaliers, wW*e Louis XL in 1469 chiefly Canadian, employed in tlie fur trade, and 
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in selling whisky to the sohliers at Fort Snelling 
in the vicinity. Tho lirst log- huts were erected 
on the site of the city in 1840, aiul in 1841, at 
the suggestion of a iionian Catholic piiest who 
made occasional visits, a small lo^-cliapel was 
erected and dedicated to St Paul, which has given 
the name to the city. Tn 1842 the lirst family of 
American ancestr;5r arrive<l, and in 1846 tho hamlet 
had become of siiHicient importance to have a i^ost- 
olficc. Tn the act of the United States congress 
passed in 1849 authorising the organisation of 
Minnesota Territory, St Paul was designated as 
the capital, and from that time has occupied an 
important position. At that period the town dbl 
not contain a brick or stone building, and the 
number of inhabitants was about 500. ITj)on the 
lower plateau of limestone rock are the oapitol, 
post-otnee, court-house, and large stores; the best 

f »rivate residences are on tlie upper plateau, over- 
ooking the Mississippi. The Summit Avenue is 
noted for its width ami the beauty and costliness 
of the houses. The sanitation of the city is ex- { 
ccllcnt, and there are some thirty public parks. 
Ample provision is made for education. In 1851 
there were two small wooden scbool-lionses ; there 
are now 50 school buildings, and 540 teachers, with 
more than 25,000 i)upils. llesides these schools sup- 
ported by the imhlie arc numerous private .schools. 
There are several colleges, noW under the control of 
the city or state : Macalestev College, the oldest of 
these, was cliart«?rcd in 1853, and that year openeil 
its preparatory-department, known as the lUiidwin 
School; TIamline university, chartere<l in 1854, is 
under the control of tho ^^etllodist Uhureli ; and 
St Thomas College is a Uoman Uatholic institution. 
Upwards of fifty papers and magazines are pub- 
lished in St Paiil, <iaily, weekly, or monthly. All 
parts of the city are" reaclie<i by electric street- 
railways. There are 170 churches, Ibaptist, Con- 
gregational, Lutheran, AfetlKKlist, Presbyterian, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Roman Catliolic. Tn a 
central det>6t ten railways receive and deliver 
passengers. St Paul is the centre of the wholesale 
grocery and dry-goods business in Minnesota, and 
has the largest manufactures in the west of Imm.Is 
and shoes and of clothing. Tlie annual pru<Iiict of 
manufactures is npwanis of »$40, 000,000. Pop. 
(1860)10,701; (1870)20,030; (1880)41,473; (1890) 
133, li>6; (1900) 163,(33'J, 

8t PauL a hare volcanic islet, 800 feet high, in 
the Indian Ocean, midway between Africa and 
Australia, in 38'' 42' S. lat. and 77° 32' E. long. ; 
area, 3 sq. m. Both it and the densely vegetated 
New Am.sterdam (26 sq. ni.), 50 miles to the north, 
were taken possession of by France in 1843. For 
the beaching here of Il.M.S. Megtvra (June 1871), 
and the eleven weeks’ <letention of her crew, .see 
BlctckuwoiVs Magrizine.Un January 1872. — St Paul’s 
Rocks, a groii]) of small islets V N. of the equator 
and 540 inilcs from the South Anvericaii coast. 

St Paul tie Loanda. See I^o.vnda. 

St PailVs School was founded in 1509-12 hy 
John Colet (q.v.), <lean of St Paul’.s, for 1.53 
childi*en ‘of every nation, country, and class.’ He 
endowed it with lands, who.se yearly value has 
risen fi-om £122, 4.s. 7id. to £10,000 ; and he dedicated 
it to the Child Jesus, hut ‘the saint,’ in Strype's 
words, ‘has robbed his Master of the title.’ The 
origiiial schoolhouse in St Paul’s Churchyard W’as 
burned in the Great Fire of 1666 ; the second by 
Wren (1674) gave place in 1824 to a third ; and a 
fourth, on a site of sixteen acres at West Kensing- 
ton, near Addison Road station, was opened by 
Lord Selborne on 23d ApriV 1334. This removal ( 
effected under a scheme ot the Charitv Com- 
mmioners (1879), which provided for a classical 
school for 600 boys, a modem school for a like 


number, and a high school for 400 girls. The boys 
either are day-scholars or live in one of eignt 
boarding-houses. Tho governing board consists of 
thirteen membei*s chosen by the Mercers’ Company 
(to whose oversight Colet committed his founda- 
tion) and nine nominated by the universities. 
There are seven Oxford anti Cambridge exhibitions 
of from £80 to £40 tenable for four yeai-s, and a 
Woolwich one of £50 for two years, besides six other 
exhibitions and thirtcon prizes. Tho first high- 
master, from 1512 to 1523, was William LiWe ; and 
among his successors liavc been Richard Mulcaster 
(1596-1608), Alexander Gill (1008 -35), his son and 
namesake (1635-40), Tho^nas Gale ( 1672-97), and 
Herbert Kynaston (1838-76). Famous Paulines 
have been Major Andr<^, the Hon. ^ C. Boyle, 
Camden, Roger Cotes, Sir P. Francis, Halley, 
Lelarul, the Duke of Marlborough, Milton, Robert 
Nelson, Pepys, ami Strype ; and one has been 
infamous — Judge t Jeffreys. See R. B. Gardiner’s^ 
Adnusston Regiaters of St PanVs School (1884). 

St Peter Port, the town of Guernsey (q.v.). 

St Petersburg, the c«apit!il of the Russian 
empire, stands at the head of the Gulf of Finland, 
ill 50° 56' N. lat. and .39° 19' E. long., at the month 
of the Nev'a. 'Hie flat and low marshy ground 
upon which the city is built only recently emerged 
from tlie sea, and even in historical limes the hills 
of Pulkova and Duderliof, which are now at a 
distance of 9 miles from the shore, stood close by 
the sea. Before entering the sea tho mighty Neva, 
which flows 36 miles from Tjake Ladoga, sub- 
ilivides into many branches, tlius giving origin to 
no less than 100 islamls of various sizes, the sur- 
faces of which rapidly increase. Nearly 600 acres 
of land have thus boon added to the area of St 
Petershurg during the last 150 years, IVlien a 
strong wind is blowing from the sea its level rises 
hy several feet, and the poorer parts of St Peters- 
! burg are inundated every year ; l)ut when the over- 
llow exceeds 10 feet nearly tlie whole of the city is 
inundated too. Such was the case in 1777 and 
1824, when the Neva rose 13*8 feet above its aver- 
age level. In August 1891 it rose again for a few 
hours full 10 feet above the average* The countiy 
round St Petershurg being covered with morainic 
deposits, peat hog, and marshes, is of a poor aspect 
and so thinly peopled that the government of St 
Petershurg has only thirty -three inhabitants per 
souare mile. The almost uninhabited wildernesses 
or Karelia, Olomitz, and Vologda, beginning at the 
very gate.s of the capital, stretch towards the north 
ancl east, while the lake -degression (see Russia) 
and the very thinly peoplea tracts of the Valdai 
plateau separate St Petershurg from the Russian 
cities of Tver, Yaroslav, and Moscow (400 miles). 
Within a ladius of 120 miles there is not one single 
town worth naming, the towns nearest to tlie 
Russian capital being tlie now decaying Novgorod, 
the Finnish cities of Vihorg and Helsingfors (263 
miles), and the Baltic cities of Reval and Riga 
(449 miles). Neverthele.s.s the mouth of the Neva 
was from an early peritxl coveted by the Novgorod 
merchants. In the 15th century they already had 
their factories at the head of the delta of the Neva; 
so that Peter I. only follpwed the tradition of the 
Novfforodians wiien he took possession of the 
Sweifish forts at the liead and at the mouth of 
the Neva, laid tho first foundations of his capital 
(in 1702) on one of the islands of the delta, and 
dreamed to make of it a new Amsterdam. His 
dream \yas realised to some extent, but St Peters- 
burg still remauift isolated from the rest of the 
I empire. One single line ol railway connects it wiUi 
\t\\e bead ol tbe Volga and {loscow; another. 

I witb^Poland and western Europe ; a third with the 
I Baltic provinces ; and a fourth with FinlantL Tho 
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real couneotion between ItuBsia and its capital was 
established through the Neva, which since it was 
connected by canals M-ith the upper Volga, became 
the real mouth of the immense i>asin of the chief 
river of Russia and its numberless tributaries. 
Owing to this connection St Petersburg l>ecame, 
and lias remained for more tliari 150 yeai*s, the 
chief port of Uussia for the ex]>ort of raw pro- 
duce and the import of manufacturer! goods. 
Foreign trade and tlie centralisation of all admin- 
istration in the residence of the emperor have made 
of St Petersburg a populous cit}^ with more than a 
million iiiliabitauts and covering 42 sq. m., on the 
hanks of the Neva and the islaiuls foruuni by its j 
branches — the Great Nev^a, the Little Neva, tln^ j 
Groat Novka, the Little Ne\ka, an<l scores of | 
others. 1 

7'Iie (irreat Neva, tlie ehi«‘f brarntli, whi^^li has I 
within the city' itself a M idtli t>f fiom 4<M) to • 
I "'yards, and carries ovmy second l,750,(XJ0 cubic j 
! feet of very pure water, is a most, hoautifiil river. ' 
It is so deep that largo ships can lie alorigsble its ■ 
granite embankments. lint it is rather shallow at. 
tlie mouth, with a narrow and sinuous channel . 
across the bar, so that Gri)nsViidt, built ou 
an island 10 miles to the west of St IN.*Ler>burg, ; 
remains botJi the fortress and tin' ])ort of (he ; 
capital. Since ISSo aship-oannl, 22 fe('tde<‘p, ndmits ! 
8hii»s to the Galernaya llarhonr in th».‘ H<uilh wost. | 
corncM* of St. Petersburg, and Iwotliirds of ihe ' 
foreign vessels unload within the city it«‘lf. I'lm 
main body of the city, containing more than 
one-half of its inhabitants as well as all I be chief 
streets, stands on the mainland, on the left bank t>f ’ 
the Neva; and a bcatitiful granitv' quay, with a 
long series of palaces and mjinr.ions, strtUiiicv for ! 
2J miles from the timber yards in llu' ea-l to ibc ■ 
N<^w Admiralty in the west. Only two ]iermn.ncn( ' 
bridges cross the Nova; the other two, built on ! 
boats, are removed in autumn and spring, as wt'll ■ 
as when the iee of Ijike Ladoga comes down the ; 
Neva in the beginning of May. The island ' 
Vasilievsky, between the tlreat and Little Nevivs, i 
has at its head the Stock Exchange, surrounded . 
by spacious storehouses,’ and a row of scientific ' 
institutions, all facing the Nova- the Acailemy of ! 
Sciences, the University, the l^hilological Institute, ; 
the Academy of Arts, and various schools and ; 
collejjfes. On the Peterhurgskiy Island, between | 
the Little Neva and the fireat Nevka, stands the 1 
old fortress of St Peter ami St Paul, facing the j 
Winter Palace, and containing tlie Mint ami the 
eatluHlral wdieroin the members <3f the imperial i 
family are buried ; its ohbfashione<l casemates are ' 
used as political prisons. It luis behind it the | 
arsenal, and a senes <*f wide streets honlere<l by ! 
small, mostly wooilen houses, chiefly ooeupie<l by 
the poorer civil .service funclionaiies. Farther up 
the mainland on the right hank of the Neva is ; 
covered by the poorer parts of the city, but con- | 
tains some public buildings and a great number of 
factories. Numerous islands, separated from each { 
other by the small branches into which Ixith Nevkas j 
subdivide, and connected together by a gi’eat 
number of wooden bridges, are coveivd with beauti- 
ful parks and suinmer-liouses, to which most of the 
wealthier and^ttiiddle-closs pomilatiori repair in the 
summer. The main part of St Petersburg has for 
its centre the Old Admiralty ; its lof^ gilded spire 
and the gilded dome of St Isaac's Cathedral are* 
among the first sights caught on approaching St 
Petersburg by sea. Three streets raiiiate from it, 
€^t*south-east, south-east, and sonth ; the dret of 
them the famous Nevskiy Prospect; while four 
eanals describe irregular lialf -circles which intersect 
•these three streets at right angles. The street 
arohiteoture, with its huge brick houses corered 
with atiioeo a&d mostly painted gray, is rigid and 


military in aspect. But the canals and the bridges 
which span them, the width of the chief streets, 
and an occasional glimpse of the Nova or of some 
broad square break the monotony. 

A spacious square, planted with trees, encloses 
the Old Adnnralty on three sides. . To the east 
of it rise ihe Imge and magnificent mass of the 
Winter Palace, the Hermitage Gallery of Art, 
ami the semicircular buildings of the general staff, 
wliitdi stirronnd a square facing the palace, and 
adorned by the Alexandra column, a shaft of red 
jjranite 8*1 feet high. To the west of the Admiralty 
I is tlic Petrovskiy Square, where prances the w^elf- 
j known of Peter I, — the work of Falconet 

‘ — on an iromensf? block of granite brought from 
Finland. I'he cathedral td St Isaac of Dalmatia, 
in the south of it, is an almost cubic building 
feet, long, 2tH) hi-oail, and .*$10 high ). suriuounte<l by 
one large ami lofty u!id tour small gibled domes. 
4'liis chiireh, erected by Nicholas L, i.s devohl of 
ao'lii tec rural heajuy, ]>nt jt.s periist \ le.> of inuneiiso , 
r(^d granite juomiliths gi^e it a characteu* of rude j 
maje-^ty. J ts interior thsMuat ion.s are very rich, and 
il eontitins jije.tiiies painted by the IkWi represeii- j 
t;i(ives of Kus.rian art d, tiring the last half ceutuiy, 

A smuoMliat. monunn'ut tt» Nicholas I, l^y 
Laron (‘hsU siand.'^ on a l.ueo sc^uarc to the south 
of t he ca ti led r.'iL 

'J'he Ne\--.kiy rro-.jK>et one of the fim'si r^trf*et« 
of the World, not <o mueh hir its houses- they are 
of a very mixed aiel mostly vulgar architecture— as 
for iis iinnu*nse width and lengih, the crowds which 
overilow its broad (vuHoiv.-is and the vehicles which 
glide »»ver ils wooden pavcmient. Ii runs for 3200 
yanls, \\i!h a width of 130 feet, from the Admiralty 
to the Mt»..-ei>w lailwaA sta.timi, and thence with a 
slow bend towards the '-omh for another 1050 
yards, to reach again the Neva near the Siuohiyi 
c<m\enl. Alnmt midway in iLs first ]>avt it- jiassee 
by the Kazan cathediab the Gostirnd Dvot -a two- 
storied building containing mnnerous shops — the 
imldie. libta.ry, tiie s«juan» of Ujithaviue II. adorned 
witli a gorgeous but tasteless statue t»f the empress, 
and the AtiitcdikojV Falax'e. It crosses the Fontaiika 
on a broad bridge adorned by four groutis in bronze 
of \^ihl horses with their tamers. 

Tlie climate is |e>.s severe than might beexpecte<l, 
hut it is unliealthy ami very changeable on tlie 
whole. The average temperatures are 15*4"* F. in 
January, 04" in .Inly, and 38 ii" for ihe year. Still, 
the Neva remains frozen for an average of 147 <lays 
every year. .A short hut hot siiniiiier is follow^ 
by a damp aulunm and very changeable winter, 
sc'verc frosts being followed by rainy days in the 
midst of winter, and returning in /April 'and May 
after the fu*st warm days of the spring. 

The population has rai>idlv incretised during tlie 
19th cc'iitury, and attained, with the suburbs, 
1,267,02.3 in December 1S97, as against 918,016 in 
1881, But it decreases very much during the 
suinnier (849,315 in July 1889), chiellv liecause 
uiasses of \)easanls xvho come to worb in the 
factories in winter time return to tlieir villages in 
summer. Thus in July 1889 the j>opiilatioii of the 
city proper was 724,102; in December, 924,466; in 
July 1890, 731,336; in December 1890, 956,226. 


city proper was 724,102; in December, 924,466; in 
July 1890, 731,336; in December 1890, 956,226. 
The sanitary arrangements lieing very imperfect, 
typhoid fever ami Euro|>ean cholera are endemic, 
and tlieir attacks are es^ially severe upon new 
comers. The mortality is high : from 3J to .39 
jier thousand before 1885; but since only 28. The 
birth-rate lias for many yeai*s been 31*2 to 31*6 
per thousand. Before 1885 the deaths exceedecl 
the births. The great majority of the population 
belong to the orthodox Gi*eek Church ; alnmt 10 
per cent are Protestant, chiefly Germans |Uid 
Finns; 3 per cent Roman Catholics; and 2 per 
cent Jewa 
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Aa a nianufactnring centre St Petera^t^ lias 
ttlit the importance of Moscow, the total 
production of its factories (cottons, ^ various tex- 
metals, leather, sugar, guns, porcelain 
goods, ) not exceeding £20,000,000. There are 
many large factories in the surrounding country, 
bat the industrial establishments of the capital 
itself are chiefly small, with an average of ten 
workers each. In addition to the four main lines 
of railway already mentioned, St Petersburg has 
three local lines which connect it with Lake 
Ladoga and suburban tow’ns. The opening of the 
new deep-water dock in 1895 adds considerably to 
its facilities as a port for ships of large tonnage. 
The trade of St Petersburg is very considerable. 

I Every year no less than 12,000 to 13,000 boats 
and nearly as many rafts, loaded with corn, hemp, 
flax, linseed, leather, fuel- wood, and building 
materials, r^resenting a total of nearly 3,000,000 
tons, reach St Petersburg xdA the Neva. At tJ'e 
same time about 1,260,000 tons of various goods, 
including 500, (XX) tons of com, come in l>y rail, 
chiefly from tlie upper Volga. The exports of corn 
alone from St Petersburg attaine<l 862, (XXl tons in 
1888, that is, one-tJiird o? tlie total exjiort of corn 
from the Baltic ports, and one-fifth of the total 
export from Kussia. Large quantities of hemp, 
flax, linseed, leather, crude petroleum, *Src. must 
be added to the above — the total value of the 
exports being from £8, (XX), 900 to £10,0(X),(X)0 ; the j 
imports, chiefly of coal, machinery, groceries, and 
manufactured ffoods, reach about the same value. 
The port is visited every year hy about 1800 
ships. 

The great number and variety of scientific, i 
literary, artistic, and technical institutions, and of ! 
Institutions for higlicr education, wliich are con- 
centrated in the capital, as well as the development 
of the press, render life at St Petersburg especially 
attractive, the more so as the provincial towns <)f I 
Russia decidedly suffer from a lack of sucli. Even 
Moscow, whicli down to 1848 was the intellectual 
centre of Russia, has largely fallen fronl that 
position. The 8t Petereburg University, and the 
numerous academies, me<Ucal, technological, en- 
gineering, naval, military, &c., as well as tlie 
Ladies’ University, number several tliousands of 
students, both male and female. The scientific 
societies are very numerous : the Acaleiiiy of 
Sciences and its branches are well known to Euro- 
pean scientists. Great facilities for work in all 
orancbes of art are afforded by the Academy of 
Arts ; and St Petersburg is on the whole a very 
musical city, with an excellent conservatoire. The 
public libraries are numerous. Besides the Imperial 
Public Library ( 1 ,200,000 volumes and 40, (XX) MSS. ), 
there are the liliraries of the Academy of Sciences, 
the Univei-sity, the (Council of State, as well as 
those of the scientific societies, some of which are 
very rich in their special branches. There are 
besides rich museums of art in the Hermitage 
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[Flemish, Russian, and early Italian schools well 
represented, and priceless collections of Greek and 
Scythian antiquities), in the Academy of Arts, and 
in several private collections ; while the scientific 
museums of the Academy of Sciences, the Mining 
Institute, the Asiatic Museum, &c. enjoy a hijjli 
repute in the scientific world. St Petersburg is the 
chief seat of the Russian publishing trade. 

St Pierre, the largest town, though not the 
canital, of the island of Martinique (q.v. ), in the 
West Indies, lias a good harbour (defended by a 
fort), a cathedral, a college, a botanical garefen, 
^nd 1^,000 inhabitants. Founded in 1665, it was 
blie birthplace of Josephine, consort of Napoleon I. 
[t was utterly destroyed in a few minutes on the 
Jth May 1902 by an a]>palling eruption of Mount 
Pel^e, a volcano long supposed to be extinct. 


DB, the author of ana rfrmnm, .waa. Dom an 
Havre, 19th January 1787. Hie* rareata were 
amiable but foolish perale with absord pretensions 
to family, and the education of the abnormally 
imaginative boy was ill reralat^ from the begin- 
ning, He found bis ideius in the Lives of the 
Saints and Itobinson Crusoe ^ made a voyage to 
Martinique in one of his uncle’s ships, and returned 
to pursue irregular studies at Caen and Rouen, 
He dreamed or a missionary’s life, but was sent to 
Paris to become an engineer, and found himself at 
twenty- three on his father’s second marriage com- 
pelled to shift for himself. He served some time 
in the Engineer, but ouarrelled with his chiefs 
and was dismissed, ana next year was sent to 
Malta only to siifler the same experience. His 
liead was turned by the writings of Rousseau, and 
lie made public employment impossible for him by 
the innumerable utopian memoirs and criticisms 
on nifitters of a<l ministration with which ho deluged 
tlie bureaus of the ministers. Buoye<l up by 
dreams of a new state to l>e founded on the shores 
of the Sea of Aral, he t?*a veiled on nothing to 
Russia, and returned in dejection to \Vai*saw, 
Avliere in his three months’ stay occurred the ro- 
mance which grew into that legend of the love of a 
princess wliicli he emied by believing in liimself. 
i Next followed further wanderings to Vienna, 

I Dresden, and Berlin, and a government expedition 
to Madaga.scar, which he abandoned at the lie de 
France, to spend there almost three years of melan- 
choly and observation. In June 1771 he returned 
to Paris, his head full of ideas, yet he hesitated 
awhile before be recognised liis true vocation. His 
Voyciffe (\ Vile de France appeared early in 1773, 
anti at first attracted little attention.' Yet it 
g?ive a distinctly new element to literature in 
that close portraiture of nature— that apprehension 
of the no’sterious correspondence between the 
spectacle and the spectator, which nowadays adds 
the pei-spnal accent to descriptions of landscape. 
As he himself said of the contemporary descriptions, 
‘la physionomie n’y est pas,^ and indeeu even 
Rousseau’s Confessions and lieveries (both later) 
give us sensations rather than images. 

A close friend of Rousseau in his last years, Saint- 
Pierre iKJcaine misanthropic and half-crazy through 
poverty and lack of sympathy, and wearied out 
his few friends with his importunities. His fltudes 
de la .Nature (3 vols. 1784) showed the strong 
influence of Rousseau in its sentimentalism, its 
inspired folly, and the ridiculous length to which 
it carries the use of final causes. He proves the 
existence of God from poetic reasons ; everything 
in nature points to Him, for God made nature for 
man, and man for Himself. Nature makes men 
good; society corrupts them — ‘plus la soci^t^ est 
polic^e, plus les maux y sont multiplies et cruels.’ 
Hence the value of ignorance — the mother of all 
mystery— especially to women. In his Elysium 
are no capitalists nor nobles, but monuments to 
the inventors of useful arts, and such especial 
benefactors of tlie race as Nicot, wlio introduced 
tobacco into Europe. Not to speak^of more essen- 
tial faults, the book contains much wild physical 
science, as his theories of the tides and elongation 
of the poles. The new work was received with 
immense applause, and a fourth volume follow'ed 
in 1788, containing the immortal Paul et Viry 
ginie, its author’s one work of genius. Humboldt 
owns the wonderful truth with which it reidises 
the splendours of tiopical vegetation, but it is as 
an exquisite idyll of love gro\nng up unconsciously 
in two natural hearts that the book possesses a* 
perennial charm even for such critids os Sainte- 
Beuve and Gautier. Daphnis and. Chloe suggested 
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the Uea of the change froqi Xndiidsfaip into 

hot indiviaaol gennu alam yiwia dfc fc'Wta • *iaiiwfefc* ’= vJAtev i6^i?«iia^ £»iKfeM^^ 

Bp»ll ivldolr carried Paar'-'«Bp^TOaaii^-'^ ^ S «Kj- 

PoluNQa and ISiHUkiiih traiudafilbm: « wiif ituSm;'. 

Napoleon ttite it iirt thjS*?fa hia' Tt 
paign, and i^-read it at St Helena. Yet tbe in MW erttled' i^‘>ChainWt#'<tf^ ^^ 
story has many faults besides its oventraxned the Duke of Savoy. He Itea 
sentimentality-^it is sadly marred by its didactic erf histoiy when in 1674 he covereliF Utti 
nassages, and indeed the whole is but an object- distinction by his brilliant Htsiotre de ft* 
lesson to the Etitdes, His next w'orks were Vas^tx tion mie les K^pagnols fomi^rent ni 1618 
d*un Solitaire (1789) and the w^eaker novels La Riptwlimiede Kevzyee, which to t 
Chaumih'e hidiemie (\1^\).. amonf,; French classics. His h 

At fifty-five Saint-Pierre married the daughter vigorous, simple and pure, yet 
of liis printer, a girl of twenty, and at sixty-three the story is unfolded with a i 
he married another young girl, who after his death dramatic sense. It has been < 
h^ame the wife of Aim6 Martin, his enthusiastic facts are not always reliable, tl 
biographer and e<litor. A rneniber of the Institute <iuentlv unsound, but it should h 
from its foundation in 1795, he was admitted to 8aini-li6al wrote history l:>ef<ire 
tlie Academy on its revival in 1803, but lie made ception of histoiT awoke, and tl; 
himself ndiciilous by childish ([uarrels vvith his pv<»(hiee a goiul literary narrativ 
felloW'incmbers. Na]>o1eoTi heape<l favours n]»oii A work of art should Ik?- estimate 
him, and he lived comfortably amid bis llowcrs till corr^vsponds to the ideal of i)>e v 
his death in his conn try -lumso at Kragny, near to the pie}KisscssioiJs iff the indi^ 

Pontoise, 2lst tlanuary lsl4. tliis test a]»plie<i, the 

Saint-Pierre wrote down to the last, yet did not remains an ♦‘X^juisite ma^lcj-pi 
succeed in 4lt?Mtnjyiiijf his reputatioo. His Uarmono^ tfr paiiiting in niiniat Jire. 
la JVaturc (3 vols. 17%) was but a pnlo repetition of the s:../, vc 1 1 v i- 

Etmics^ llesides these the he th' Snrittc and the 

Esmi sur J.‘J, Jiouti.ivan alone* deserve to be nanKsl. S«lillt SsieilS^ ("ll.vnLKS 






His name survives only in his one inasterpteo', luit lii'j 


inlluenco reuiains entire in the <jreator t’liateaubiiand | !k: 17>. A I the ai^e 


tion mte les Kmagnols forrn^rent en 1618 
JR^pabltque de Venice, which to thiA day is coontod- " 
among French classics. His style is vivid and 
vigorous, simple and pure, yet picturesque ; end ; 
the story is unfolded with a skilful mastery of 
dramatic sense. It has been objected tliat* the 
facts are not always reliable, the conolnsionB fre- 
<iuentlv unsound, but it should l>e reinemljcml that 
♦Saint- K^al wrote history l:>ef<ire the modent con- 
ception of histoiT awoke, aiid tliat his aini was to 
pv<»(hiee a goiul literaiy narrative, not a chronicle. 

A work of art shfuild Ik?, estimated according as it 
corr^vsponds to the ideal of i)>c write)*, rather thaii 
to the pieposKcsjsioijs iff the individual re^uler, and, 
tliis test a]»plie<i, the Cotij tfratfov coidre Venire 
remains an ex^juisitc maMcj-piece of historical 
painting in niiniatan*. 

Saints. See SaiN'J: 

Saint Sstens^ (^iiAnnKs rxMri.f.K, an omincut 

Ibench niu;?ieian, was born in ihirib, l.h'tober 9, 


and Lamartine. j 

His fJCnvvrs Cofunfi trs hy Ainu* Mai*tin fill 12 volum<*s 
(1.S13 -20); the Correnpo,nf((fiC(\ 4 volumes ( lS2i> ). His j 
great Kiograj>hy by the samo editor a]>pearod iii IsJO ; 
its extravagance'* may he corrected by Vrvede l>arim;'s { 
clever study (ISOl) in J^ea L'r/vye/.s ficrirains j 

There are also books by Pleury ( 1844) and Prevost- i 
Paradol (1852). 


Ai ihe age, it, is said, tif two ami a half 
j \rn)s he w;is tnitglrt the nianoforte by bis great- 
I •«nn(, and at se\en he had lurther instruetiorj from 
i'U)^ j Slamaty, and sub.-fujmmt ly learned iuirmony urnlcr 
tiv's ' Mnled<*n. Ill 1S47 lie sindi*‘d the organ under 
UM. ! ib jioist. At tlie age of sixteen he wiote iiis lirst 
ost- *-vniphony, wliieli ]>e»fi>i-med with suecess. and 
was n»Jjo\ve<l bv numerous other instrumental 
woiks. Ht‘ iMu aine orgunist, iir.-i of the church of 
Mery, am) iu iS.iS of the Madeleine, wdicrt* he 
continued till Ih 77. His hift opeia, /.n PritiCffme 
^ ./ee/o , ^va‘^ gi\en in 1872. and Le litubrc irAnjmt 
iti 1^77 ; lnH, neithm- was snccessfuJ. i<(nustm et 
Ihiitin, a '■'Ucred drama, was [uoduced at AVeimar, 
also in 1877, am! was subse<juc*ntly stioce.ssfullv re 
\ivetlat liouen. Aloie imjiortant operas are 
r///., hrouglit out in 18S3at the Grand Opera with 
JE. success, not however extending to its subsequent 
revivals; rrosapiuCy given in 1887, but received 
with disapiU'obation ; Asvunw^ produced in 1890, 
and well received; Phrphi', in 1893; ami 
(twa^ nets hy him, IS95), One of the greatest 
ine executants of his lime on the jiianoforte and 
ihe he displayed rcmaikable powers of iinprovi- 

satioii. He repeatedly made jirolVssional tours 
[|g ahroatl, visiting hoth England and Scotland. His 
ic* reputation as a composer is high, but he holds a 
somewhat peculiar j>osition in his own country, 
where the great criterion of ability is the opera, 
ill w hich he has not attained the highest rank ; 
wdiile many of liis instrumental W’orks, wdiich in- 
elude three symphonies, four symphonic poems ( in 
'IjI Vhich he follow's the lead of Liszt), tw'o orchestral 
the suites, several concertos for piano and orchestra, 
\yy and violin and orchestra, and, al>ove all, a consider- 
ike quantity of chamlier music, show’ the most 

consummate mastery, if not genius. The faults 
ble inequality, incongriiity, and 

je»g occasional eccentricity. He is a distinguished 
in musical critic; and his selected papers, Hai^nonie 
^n Melodic ( 1885), show a lucid style and temperate 
judgment. 

bhe Salntsbnryt George Edward Bateman, avos 
ny bom at Southampton, October 23, 1845, and was 
educated at King’s College School, London, and 
sar Merton College, Oxford. From 1868 till 1876 
he filled scholastic appointments at Manchester, 


St Pol do Lf^OIla a dccay('<l town iu tli(‘ 
Breton doparlmcnt of EinisI.eixs near tlu' Eiigli:Nb 
Ciianiiel, 13 miles NNW. of Morlaix. It iias ?i 
13th-century cathedral, deilicaled to St Pol, who 
came hither from ('oruwall in tin* Gtb eenturv, and 
also the Kreizker church, w ith a beautiful spirts 2b3 
feet high. Pop. 3914. 

St 4(lieiltill, a town in the Erench dept, of 
Aisne, stands on the Somme, hy rail 95 miles NE. 
of Paris and 33 S. of Camhrai, The church of St 
Quentin is a rcniarkahly line (rothic structure, 
dating from the Pith to the 15th century, and con- 
taining a much more ancient crypt. TJie towm- 
hall (15th and I6th centuries)" is also a tine 
specimen of Gothic. The town is a centre of the 
cotton imlustries, wdiich give employment to 
130,000 hands in the making of calicoes, tulle, 
cretonnes, jaconets, muslin, merino, cambric, 
gauze, and so forth. Further, vast quantities 
of embroidery are preparerl, and machinery, hats, 
paper, sugar, soap, and beer arc manufactured. 
The French historian Martin Avas bom here in 
1810. Pop. (1856) 26,887; (1901) 50,278. St 
Quentin and its vicinity have been the scene of 
two memorable battles. The Spaniards under the 
Duke of Savoy and Ferdinand Gonzaga, assisted by 
on English contingent under the Ean of Pembroke 
and Egmont in command of the Flemings, inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the French under Constable 
Montmorency, on 10th August 1557 (St Lawrence’s 
Day), a victoiy which Philip II. commemorated in 
the Escorial (q.v.). Shortly afterwards the town, 
after a brilliant defence by Colley, capitulated 
to the Spanish army. On 19th .January 1871 the 
Germans under Von Goeben put to rout the army 
of Faidherbe, capturing nearly 10,000 prisoners. 

Kapliaelf a popular health resort near 

Frtj«^q.v.). 
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Guernsey, and Elgin, but soon after established 
himself lirmly in the literary world of London as 
one of the most active and influential critics of 
the day. All his work is characterised by clear- 
ness of fullness of knowledge, and force, 

if not always grace of style; and he has been in- 
valuable to his generation as a guide to French 
I literature old and new. He has been an active 
contributor to the * greater magazines (of Mac- 
milhm's he was for some time editor) and to ency- 
clopiedias, including the present work. Among 
his books are a PHrmr (1880) and a Short Histori/ 
(1882) of French literature; Drydcn in ‘English 
Men of Letters* ( 1881 ), and Marlborouqh in ‘English 
AVorthies ’ ( 1885) ; a History of Elizahethan TAicra- 
ture (1887) ; a short history of Manchester (1887) ; 
Essays in English Literature, 1780-1S60 (1891); 
Essays on French Novelists (1891), a life of Lord 
Derby (1892), Miscellaneous Essays (1892), Cor- 
reetcU IniprcAisions (1893) and English Literature in 
the 10th Cen f wry ( 1896). Mr Siiintsburv, who in 
1895 Avas appointetl jirofossor of English Literature 
in Edinburgn University, has edite<I Scott’s Dr^rfrw, 
Specimens of Ercnch Literal ure (1883), Specimens 
of English Prose Style (1885), and several French, 
classics for schools; and given us a translation of 
Scherer’s Critical Essays on English Subjects ( 1891 ). 
Later Avorks are The Flourishing of Romance and 
Rise of Allegory (1897), a lx)ok on Scott (1897), 
a Short History of English Literature (189S), 
Matthew Aim old ( 1899), a great History of Criticism 
from classical times to the present <lay ( 1900 ct 
seq.)^ and The Earlier Rciutissancc (1901). 

St Servail, a French sea])ort, dent. Ille-et- 
Vilaine, on tlu* estuary of the liance, and separate*! 
from St Malo (<i.v.) by a creek a mile Avhle ; poi*. 
12,600. 

Saint-Simon. Claude ITenui, Comte de, 
founder of French socialism, Avas born at Ffiris, 
17th October 1760, ami belonged to tlie same slock 
as the ducal .author of the memoirs. AA’Iien D’Alem- 
bert was his tutor, he ordere*! his valet to rouse 
him everv morning AA'ith the Avord.s, ‘ Rise, Mon- 
sieur le donite, you liaAe great things to do.’ Like 
other French nobles, he sliOAved his youthful en- 
thusiasm for liberty by serving as a volunteer in 
the American Avar of independence against Eng- 
land. He did not, hoAvever, take any prominent 
art in the Revolution in his own country ; his 
irth as an aristocrat brought him into suspicion 
Avith the extreme party, and he AA^as imprisoned for 
a time. But he made a little fortune by speculat- 
ing in contiscated lands ; not from love of money, 
as we are assured, but that he might have leisure 
to promote the grand projects Avhich he was noAV 
contemplating. 

His ancestor Charlemagne had appeared to him 
in a dream, and encouraged him to (fevote his life 
to philosophy, by promising that his successes as 
philosopher Avould equal those of the emperor as 
Avarrior and statesman. Accordingly Saint-Simon 
noAV went through a long course of stucly and ex- 
periment to fit himself for his neAV career. Pleasure 
and science Avere alike welcome to him, provided 
they enlarged the circle of his knowledge and ex- 
perience. One of his experiments Avas matrimony 
( 1801 ) ; it proved a failure, and was soon terminated 
by a divorce. The lavish expenditure incurred 
during his experiments also rectuced him to utter 
poverty, in \yhich he passed the rest of his life. It 
was at this time that he made his characteristic pro- 
posal of marriage to Madame de Stael ; ‘ Madame, 
vous 6tes la femme la plus extraordinaire du nionde, 
comme Pen suis riiomine le plus extraordinaire; 
h nous deux nous aurions, sans doute, un enfant 
lus extraordinaire encore,* Madame de Stael, 
owever, declined to humour the philosopher, and 


Saint-Simon, now beginning to be in straits, pub- 
lished his first work, Lettres d*mi Habitant de 
Gendve d ses Contemporains ( 1803). His early writ- 
ings Avere scientific and speculative. TJie first 
distinct approach to an enunciation of socialism 
occurred in a Avork ^Industrie, which appeared in 
1817, and similar vicAvs were set forth in VOrgan- 
isatcur (1819), Du Syst^ie Industriel (1821), Catd- 
chisme des Industriels (1823). The last, and by 
far the most inmortant, Avork of Saint-Simon Avas 
the Nouveau Christia7iis7nc, published in 1825. 
While Avriting these works the philoso[)her lived 
in utter penury, being often destitute of decent 
food and clothing, and hardly able to scrape to- 
gether the means of publishing them. But for the 
kindness of friends and a small pension alloAved 
him by his family in 1812 he Avoiild have died 
of .st.arvation. Tii 1823 he liad so exhausted his 
funds that he tried to shoot himself Avith a pistol, 
and lost an eye in the attemx->t. He died May 
! 1825. 

It AA'ill be seen that the most prominent feature 
of Saint-Simon's life Avas the originality Avith Avliich 
he ordered it for himself. The heroic fortitude 
Avliich he slioAved in enduring extreme poverty and 
neglect cannot he too highly eoiiiniended. That 
Ills originality degenerated into eccentricity and 
vanity is evident enough. The like qualities and 
defects are found in his AA’orks. They are Avanting 
in soher-mindednosH, jmlgment, and system ; they 
are loose, dilfiise, and full of repetitions. Yet there 
must have been a great charm both in the x»er- 
sonality and in the tlieories that attracted so many 
of the brightest and ablest young men of France, 
including Comte and Augustine Thierry. -Not- 
Avitlistanding all his vagaries and eccentricities, 
the man avIio originated Comtism and French social- 
ism must he regard o<l as a seminal thinker of high 
rank. He soAved the seed Avliich afterAv.ards grcAv 
into important systems. Tn ojAposition to the 
destructive spirit of the Revolution, he sought after 
a i>ositiA^e reorganisation of society. He desired 
that the fcu<lal and military system should he 
superseded by an industrial order controlled by 
industrial chiefs, .and that the sjiiritual direction of 
society should pass from the church to the men of 
science. Tn the Nouveau Christian ism e the cause | 
of the poor is laid doAvn as the groundAvork of | 
religion. Proceeding from the grand precept, 

‘ Love one another,’ Saint-Simon thus enunciated ; 
the fundamental principle of tlie new Christianity ; 

‘ The Avhole of society ought to strive toAvards tne 
amelioration of the moral and physical existence of 
the x)oorest class ; society ought to organise itself 
in the Avay best adapted* for attaining this end.* 
According to Saint-Simon, the essence of religion 
and the transforming principle of the new society 
are alike contained in these words. 

After his death the vague ideas of Saiiit-Simoii 
Avere developed by his disciples into an elaborate 
system of socialism. During the excitement pro- 
duced by the revolution of 1830 the school at- 
tracted great attention both in France and Europe. 
The Globe became its organ, and many of the most 
promising youth of France joined it. An associa- 
tion living out of a common purse Avas established. 
Ilut dissensions connected witli the marriage ques- 
tion arose between the two leaders, Bazard and * 
Enfantin. Bazard, with many important members, 
seceded, and Enfantin, avIio had advocated lax ideas 
on the relations of the sexes, led the association 
into the lower dejiths of extravagance and 
absurdity till the courts of law interfered, and the 
society Avas broken up in 1832. Many members of 
the school after waros played a leading part in 
various departments of French life. The first 
systematic presentation of socialism may he re- 
garded as due to the Saint-Simon school, and it 
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will be most convenient to give an account of their 
views under the article Socialism. 

An admirable edition of the works of Haint-Siuion and 
Enfantin was issued by survivors of the school (36 vols. 
Paris, 1865-74 ). See also Keybaud, Etudes sur les Reform- 
ateura Modernes ; Paul Janet, tt le Saint- 

SinKmisme ; A, J. Booth, Saint-Simon and Simoniam. 

^iaint-simoil, Louis dk Kouvkoy, Due dk, a I 
great French writer, was born at Pari^, January | 
16, 1676. His father, wlio was sixty -eight at hi'< ' 
birtli, had been a page and favcuivite of i.onis ■ 
Xni., and had risen rapidly at court, betMuning ’ 
F'irst Kqiierry in 1627, and linally duke a7)d peer in i 
1636, but soon after fell into (lisgnice, and pas>4ed ; 
much of his time t hereafter at the castle of Blaye < 
on the (rironde, which as gonnnor he ktqil for (in' | 
crown throughout the Fioinh?. 'FJie lioy wa- givmi 
the tithi of V'^idame of ( Jliartres, fis thos#' of Jiiaiquis 
'Mid count liad become (oo corninon. He rer-eived 
a careful education at honn* and at the aeadt*iii\ , 
of Kocliefort, entered the serviet; in the kin;,* s 
Jiouseliolil troops in 1091, ami l)e!iav(‘d wit h spirit * 
at Neerwiinlen (1693) under tin,* eye of fatxeiu • 
boiirg. He snc<*eeded his fa' her in the ii(h*, a.' 
well as in all his appointments, in 1693, married 
in 1695, and served in tlll^ ;uniy »»f tin* Khine. uiid*‘i 
his fat her-ill law, the .Ma,r--liul de Luj •..n*'-, fniiii 
1694 till th(5 peace of Byswiek, lia\ ing oUemlrd 
laixembonrg liy ehami>ioning tlie aeiion of (lie | 
dukes in Parlennjnt against, his ehiini in a ijni'-tion 
of privilegi*, Dissat isOed witii liis jnomoiien le* 
left the service in 179*2, and icpaired to Xho-aiM**-;. 
where he studied the * insei'is of tin* eoiirf, aanl 
conformed to all the tedious eti<pieite 4»t Louis 
XIV., without for sonu^ vans >*0 joying an\ 
me/tsun* of the royal favour. He »‘inln'oilcd Jum 
self ill an endless seri('s of disputr's with member'^ 
of the j>eerage about jmints of pre<*t‘dem‘c and 
privilege, .sueli as the (‘a-rrying round tin* alms plate 
in the eliapol, which the ladies of thedueul family 
of Lorraine had rt*fnsed ti> do. H»' madt* bitter 
enemies of the j>owerful Marquis d’Antin, as well 
as the Due do Maine, the ehh st of tlie king s bas- 
tards by Madamti de Monles)»an, w ho lunl been, to 
bis great displeasure, given in 1694 a special rank 
below the princes but above the other jicers; and 
he was ilislikcd by the Dauphin and the w}n>l<» 
‘cabal of Mcmloii " which surrounded him. Indeed 
he left Versailles for a time, and iiasscd most of the 
year 1709 in the country at La Feite. But he re 
covered the king’s favour by bis ctroris to bring his 
friend Orleans to a more reputable life, and by his 
successful intriguing in the jirojeet to marry the 
Daupliin’s favourite son, the Due de Berry, to the 
(laughter of Orleans. The marriage took i>lace in 
July 1710, and the Duchess de Saint Simon w*a.s, 
to bis great regret, made lady-iii-waitiiig to the 
young Duchess de Berry, and piussed nine uncotn- 
fortable yeai*s of attemlance upon lier half-nianiac 
mistress. The death of the Dauphin (April 1711) 
relieved him of all anxiety for the future, for his 
son, the Duke of Burgundy, Ft^nelon’s pupil, was 
his warm friend. But liis joy was short-lived, for 
the virtuous young Dauphin and Dauphinoss >vere 
both carried off by fever in P'ehruary 1712. An- 
other mortification was the elevation of the two 
bustards in 1714 to be princes of tlie blood. The 
king^s death on 1st September 1714 opened up a 
hitter struggle between Orleans and Maine, in 
which Saint-Simon supported his frienil with 
equal warmth and boldness. It ended in the 
complete triumph of Orleans; hut, though Saint- 
Simon had a seat on the council of the regen<^, he 
found Orleans indifferent to liis schemes of finan- 
cial reform, and the restoration to the peers of a 
paramount position in the work of government; 
and he failed tojirevail upon him even to decide the 
momentous ‘ Allaire du Bonnet/ as to whether the 
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president sliould keep liis cap on his bead, or befove 
Iiim on the table when acidressing the peers in 
Parlenieiit. But he had at least the gratification 
of seeing ‘ the IwLstards ’ degraded from the princely 
rank, and tlie proudest day of his life was that of 
the Hod of Justice (August 26, 171 H), in which his 
haled enemies, the mcmbei.sof the Parlement, were 
called ill to hear the decree and witness the fall of 
llieir patron Maine - to this <lHy .alone he devotes 
.M*venty Mwen i>age.s of Id.s His influ- 

j^nce <lccroil^^*d us ibat of Dubois rose ; but he was 
s(m1 to S[iain in 1721 on a splendid sp(‘ciid embassy 
dcunand the bund of the* fnfaiKu. fo, tic* young 
king, Louis X\". J'ljt* death of (nlcans in Decem- 
b»‘r 1723 <‘1 osimI bis publit* cursor, und In* s]>cnt tbe 
next Ibirt v' \ e:M> ill l*'(ir,-!ncut ul his 

cha-U'iiu of 1 ,jk 1 \ddu,ieie ocifi* (/liarLie-, 77 

miles from He hi- noicli- 

loved wife in 1713; " hr^f a •‘.'ir,' bis eMe-t 

w hti Icit oiily .K dno;.:[jter bt«hin»i jiim. His second 
^o?) died rhiid h-.'.- io I Vrj ( ; hi*' only lem.'iiitiiig . 
<*hi)M. ;t. ibfiighto;, tigiy ejid detormed, yet ! 

mar. led ida* l‘no<'' of ('biniav in 1722, alt liough i 
siie h I! iicr latle*! hoii-^-. Saint -Simon dif*<l j 

in hi’. Inc.e-O' .-r F.oi' *jd ^^a^c^l 1755. He h.ad 
‘-t I a;j:j4*d all hi'- wi(ii l olo.-^al di‘bts, iiiid he 

-ank at Iasi into jyj‘.«)}ve7icy. 

^.iii‘1. > roiiUM il Mur * d\ h.tut'cn tin yeai'f; 1734 
Mid ir-''', Hi !5j.%km.L: nni»*^ in nil int« cd copy ef 
l>ro»jA*'.oj',-> til V and ^eivd.- writlvT.* Ui8i-1720 ) ; 

]>\u Ilf -i i ni ' 1o liAve h»'<.»un Jn-i usvn joiirnn! hf*fore lt»99, 
t'n.dlv. vd *»»e 1730 ^ ht' to pioj.;trf- (he MSij.oiriS in 

tl.c'iv I'crni. Mid tl.i • ta. k l.o uuiiplMi-d .'duc.it 1752, 

I 3 hi.-^ pr» c/*ai- M:'. was clan».i d l.y hi- cniisiii. the Ibdiop of 
M» L;. lm» o \v:«- fiiadly inj]*'*niidi d m I7t’d U.v the l.>nc dt* 

I for in Kuo-ji H (Olict*. It ?^ad tn furnish 

I Jipi*ic-» in. jit f’*r M.-Hi-OiM- dr J •jupruloiir ; M.tdciiae du 
iKtland spr,tk> of 11 n. a to Ibmicc W'alputo; and 

It had niHinabirdiiy 1 )m n >«•♦ )» ]<y Huclow, .Manimutel, and 
' eltMic. .N of kso-hb-d extracts apju*aied at 

Ibn-srl.- ill )»nf, it wk.s :)«,t till 1S30 tliat the first 

j authridu- eibl.cn iqquavcd. the MS. havinj; been given 
I to Cdiural de Suini S3ijiun by Lituis XN'Ill. The first 
j ad<’4|uale iditien was tliat in 29 voluine.s, edited by 
I ( henicl in w iiicb at once attainod an extraordinary 

j popularity. I’.nt tiie final edition <tf the itiiinitahle 
I i^ tliat. in /on* (#’7*a/n/s AV/'dvfdos, by M. de 

j Jiui.sli.sle 1 30 vuls. — vol. i. 1.S71 ; voL viii. l.SUl ). There 
i> an abridged Knglish translatiuii by IJayle .*st Jolin 
(4 vuls. 18.57 K 3'hc a<ldition.s to Dangeau had been puls 
lislied along with the Jnttrnaf in 19 volumes, 1854. The 
rc.st «»f Saint-SinionV vi/luminous MSS. were locked up 
till bSsO, when M, de Freycinet opened them up. M. 
iTosper Fangore published the Jierits hiedita (8 vola. 
1889-92). The J.citvts tt Dtpf'chcs of the Spanish ein- 
bas.sy w ere edited by M. E. Dnimont ( ^880) ; the Proj eta 
tic (woiivcrncmetil dn Due de Bourtjotjne in 1860. 

Saint-Simon's Memorials on Precedent and 
Privilege are not interesting, nor yet bis Letters, 
but his Metnoire^^ reiUtains a consummate master- 
piece of literary art, in its kind absolutely alone. 
His knowledge of military afiairs was inadequate ; 
his fondnos,s for a striking stoiy wa-s a stand- 
ing snare to him ; and other inaccuracies are 
I plentiful enough ; wliile his narrative is constantly 
marred by derecti ve information and by preiudiee, 
never by deliberate falsehood. In the mtrociuction 
he claims himself, and wdth justice, as ‘straight- 
forward, truthful, candid, and inspired with honour 
and integrity, ^ He was an honest hater — ‘ all my 
life,’ he says, ‘ I have known only too well how to 
love and how to hate ’ — ^hut if he heaps his hatred 
upon Venddme, Villars, Madame de Mainteiion, 
Maine, Noailles, and Dubois, he has no less intense 
a love for Beauvilliere, for his spiritual adviser the 
Abbot Ran^d of La Trappe, and for his youn^ hero 
tlie Duke of Burgundy. His life was pure in an 
impure age ; he had an un-Freiicli dislike to all 
such frivolities as cards and frequenting play- 
houses; there is hut one instance even of his 
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taking part in .a hunt. He describes with pity the 
horrors of hunger among the peasantry during the 
winter of 1709 ; and liis heart was liot within him 
at the inhuman persecutions of the Jansenists and 
the Huguenots, which he ascribes directly to 
Madame de Maintenon, herself ‘ the dupe of her 
own hypocrisy ’ — a mere tool in the hands of the 
Jesuits. He loved the old Gallicanism of the 
French Church, and abhorred the infamy of the 
Revocation, and he* describes the military disasters 
and humiliation of the king’s later years with a re- 
moi*seless truth that does not impair his patriotism, 
although it has cost him the favour of Chauvinist 
editors, and even of M. Cheruel. ‘ A reign of blood 
and brigandage and perpetual wars against all 
Europe continually allied against him and armed 
by tne necessity of defencTing itself’ — so he tie- 
scribed the epoch of the Grand Monarque. He 
does ample justice to the dignity and kingly deport- 
ment of Louis, Avho ‘ never considered that any one 
but himself haid been king of France.* He was an 
admirable observer, and he has left us an inimit- 
able gallery of the portraits of a whole court, all 
distinct and individual, vivid and real, snatched 
securely from forgetfulness and the night of time. 
He usually sketches the physical aspect first, with 
a few hrm graphic strokes, and he gives colour, 
fire, life, to everything he touches, for he possesses 
that magical power of vision which enables the 
reader to divine and re^iscitate a vanished past. 
His aim was to make his reader think * not that 
he is reading a history or memoirs, but rather 
that he is himself in the secret of all that is 
represented to him, and spectator of all that 
is related,’ and in his aim he succeeded as no 
other has done before or since. Yet his style 
is unstudied, slap-dash, full of confusions of 
construction — ‘il ecrit la diable pour I’immor- 
talite,’ said Cliateaubriand. Villemaiii and Mar- 
montel placed him above all contemporary writers ; 
Taine ranks him with Pascal and La Fontaine, 
Sainte-Beuve with Moli^re and Bossuet. The 
last and greatest critic with these words sums 
up his judgment : ‘ Thanks to him — un l\acite an 
naturel ot h bride abattuc — we have nothing to 
envy in the earlier writer. And what is more, the 
vein of comedy, which he has so boldly scatterc<l 
through his Memoirs, has given us in him truly a 
Tacitus h la Shakespeare. ’ 

See Saintc-Beuve, Caiiseriea du Lundi (vols. iii. and 
XV.), and Nouvtaux Lundis (vol. x.) ; Taine, in Esaais de 
Critique et d^Hiatoire ; Cheruel, Saint-iSimoii conaider^ 
eomme Hiatorien de Louis XI K (1805); Clifton W. 
Collins, in ‘ Forei^ Classics’ (1880); Henry Reeve, 
Moyal and Republican France (vol L 1872); and the 
admirable study by Edwin Cannan — the Lothian prize 
essay for 1885. 

St Stephen’s* See AVestminster. 

St Sulpice, the famous diocesan seminary for 
priests in Paris, close by the large and wealthy 
church of St Sulpice, on the south side of the Heine, 
near the Luxembourg. 

St ThomaSy a volcanic island of Africa be- 
longing to Portugal, lies in the Gulf of Guinea 
170 miles W. of the mouth of the river Gaboon. 
Its southern extremity almost touches the equator. 
Measuring 32 miles oy 21, it has an area of 360 
sq. m. ; pop. nearly 40, (XK), including 1000 whites. 
Although it rises to the altitude of 6000 feet, it has 
the reputation of being very unhealthy. Coilee and 
cocoa, with some pepner, cinnamon, maize, indigo, 
&c., are the principal products. Chief town, St 
Thomas (pop. 3000), on the north-east coast, the 
seat of a bishop. The island was discovered in 1470, 
and colonised in 1493 by tlie Portuguese, to whom 
it reverted after a Dutch occupation from 1641 to 
1844. See Crouch, Glimpses o/Feverland (1889). 


St ThoiliaSt one of the Virgin Islands in 
the West Indies, belongs to Denmark, and lies 
36 miles E. of jpuerto Rico. Area, 33 sq. m. ; 
pop. 11,389, 8632 of them women, and nearly 
600 Jews. English is the language of the edu- 
cated classes. The surface is hilly (1555 feet) 
and the soil poor. The cultivation of vegetables, 
guinea grass, and a small quantity of cotton 
employs the scanty rural population. The port, 
Charlotte Amalie or St Thomas (pop. 12,000), was 
formerly a busy emporium for the European trade 
with the West Indies, the harbour in which the 
merchant fleets assembled to wait for their con- 
voys, and later the principal port of call in the 
West Indies. All these advantages have now 
passed from it. Before the abolition of slavery it 
was covered with prosperous sugar -plantations. 
The island is often visited by earthquakes, but 
they are not, as a rule, so destructive as the ^ 
cyclones. It was first colonised by the Dutch iff 
1657. The British held it in 1667-71, 1801, 1807-15. 

St Thomas^ a town of Ontario, 15 miles S. of 
London by rail, 112 ENE. of Detroit, and 9 miles 
N. of Port Stanley on I^ake Erie, with sawmills, 
foundries, and railway works. The town, which 
has a ladies’ college, is an important railway 
centre, and has grown rapidly. Pop. (1901 ) 11,385. 

St Thomases one of the great I^ondon hospitals, 
dates from 1553, and is now housed in s<‘.ven four- 
storied red-brick pavilions, a spacious but ugly 
building stamling oj>posite the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on the south side of the Thames. The 
present edifice cost £500.000. The revenue of the 
hospital is about £75,000. It treats annually 6000 
in-patients and over 70.000 out-patients, 

St YlctOPf Hugo of, a medheval theologian, a 
Fleming, born near Ypres in 1097, died in 1141 as 
prior of the Angus tinian monastery of St Victor at 
Paris, was a man of the school of Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, and a mystic, his favourite teaching being 
that the intellect or its exercise, reasoning, will 
never enable man to discover the ‘uncorrupted 
truth of things.’ His writings were very popular 
in the monastic schools and in pietistic circles 
during the middle ages. His pupil, Richard of 
St Victor, prior of his monastery from 1162 to 
1173, and a Scot by lurth, went even further than 
Hugo in that he proclaimed mystic contemplation 
to be above reason. 

Saint-Victor, Paul de, a superfine French 
Avriter, was born at Paris in 1827, the son of a poet 
Avho translated Anacreon and became a fine con- 
noisseur in painting. He had his education at 
Freiburg in Switzerland and at the Collegio Romano 
at Rome, and made his d6but in 1851 as a dramatic 
critic in the Pays, under the protection of Lamar- 
tine, Avhom he hod already served as secretary. 

In 1855 he carried his pen* to the Presse, later to 
^ LiberUy and last to the Moniieur llniversel. 
He quickly made himself famous by his knowledge 
ami insight, and by a brilliant style, marred only 
by its aflectedness and over-elalxiratioii. Sense of 
colour, imagination, a quick eye for the pictur- 
esque in everything, and the sovereign gift of the 
artist — the intuition of individuality — made him a 
word-painter of the first rank, while his severity of 
taste and his sense of form saved him from extrava- 
gance. Yet his style is splendid, Oriental or at 
least Italian rather than French — even in his ap- 
pearance he was a Venetian who had stepped out 
of his canvas. ‘ When I read Saint- Victor, I^ put 
on blue spectacles,’ said Lamartine, and Victor 
Hugo wrote to him, after reading his review of the 
Travailleurs de la Mer^ * One would write a book 
merely to make you Avrite a page. ’ His first book 
Avas Umames et Dieux (1867), a series of historico- 
aesthetic studies on the Venus of Milo, Diana, Ceres, 
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Helen, Nero, Marcus Aurelius, Ciesar Borgia, and 
Henry III. Later books were Les Deux Mctsquee^ 
tragidie-coiiMdic (3 vols. J 879-83) ; Anciem et 
Modemes (1886); Les Femmes de Gpethe (1869); 
Victor Hugo (1885); and Barhtv'cs et Bandits* 
Saint- Victor was reserved in temperament, and • 
indeed, to speak truly, was something of a cox- j 
comb. He lived an uneventful life, was for some { 
years General Inspector of Fine Arts, and died at 
Paris, 9th July 1881. See tlie study by Alidor 
Dclzant (1887), which reveals to us the strangely 
mechanical method in whicli he wrotci. He first 
selected certain words, spread them about his page 
like colours on a palette, next grou[»e4l round tliem 
other euphonious terms, and lastly strung fbevvhole 
together in a proposition. 

St Viiu*eiit, one of tlie British islamls in 
the West Indies, Windwanl Group, 10.% miles 
\V. of Bar)>iuloes. An.a, l.’tJ sq. m. ; in issl 1001 
the population grow from 40,000 to -hS.i^bO, of wjiorn • 
over 3000 were whiles and llindu <MM)Iies, lie' n j 
being Negroes and [>eoplo of mixed blood. 1Ie' 
islanil is tiaversetl from north to sonlli by a (diain j 
of volcanic momitfiins, wliich ri.^o in lie* v<^h*Mno ; 
caliotl Ibe Soufriere (in eruption in ISPiaiid 100*2) 
to 3000 feet. Many of llui \ ailt‘\s are‘ leriile, :ind I 
the shores ar(^ rieh ami ]»r<»duetive. <00y ono j 
s<*voiith of the entire area is iiiidor i iili i\ atioii. ! 
Tlie climate is lie.allliy. Sugar, rnna coeoa, 
and arrowroot ani prodmas; hu(. ih«‘‘'ngar indn'^iry | 
has steadily <l(*clined, and tlie total o\p<ni.'- of iln^ : 
island fell in twenty years ii*om m‘ai t‘l*2.%.<MHt to j 
aihout- 1*80, 000 ( 19t)2). and tln^ imports fjom Cir»0,<.M)0 
to 145,000. Tin' chief town is King'>town (]M)p. 
5200), at the heail of a, ha,^ <ni the son I h- west- 
c*oast. 4’ho island is rulod by a goNernor .and a 
nominatc<l h'gislative council of eight memlar''. 

St Vincent was discovered h\ (‘olnmlms in l-iOS, 
and was then inhahited hy Carihs. 'I'liese peo]»l(' 
were left in ]K)ssession dOun to 17S3, aItJiongh 
Cliarb^s f. gave the island to tlie Kail of ('.ulisle in 
1027. Jn 1797 tlie (*arihs, r<d)eliing with Krench 
aid, were transforre«l to the island of Ibitlan iti 
the Bay of H(»ndnras. St N’iiicent. willi tin* other 
Wimlward Ishimls, suHered great ly from a hurricane 
of almost unparalleled vioUmce in IS98; and in 
1902, almost at the same time with the eni]dion 
of Mont IVlee on Martinique, the Sonfriere hurst 
into aelivity, vomiting lava and aslus, and causing 
IGOO deaths. See ileilprin s monograph ( 1903). 

St Tinceiit. CbVPIi, fi commanding promontory 
forming the Houtli-westerii corner of Portugal. On 
June 16, 1693, Admiral Hooke was Iiere attacked 
by a superior French ilect, and defeated xvitli the 
loss of twelve men-of-war and eighty merchantmen 
which were sailing umler his convoy ; on January 
16, 1780, Admiral Rodney destroyed here several 
Spanish .ships of Langara's tieet ; "on February 14, 
1797, tlie great batfle of Cape St Vincent" (see 
following^ article) resulte<1 in the total defeat of 
the Spaniards and capture of some of their largest 
ships. This victory frustrated the formidahle 
Spanish-French scheme of invading England. The 
fourth naval fight off Cape St Vincent took place 
: between the fleet of Queen Maria of Portugal, 
commanded by Sir Charles Napier (q.v.), ami that 
of Dorn Miguel, in which a portion of the latter 
was destroyed and the rest captured, 5th July 1833. 

St Vincent^ Earl, Admiral. John Jervis >vas 
born at Meaford Hall, Staffordshire, January 9, 1735. 
Running away to sea os a boy, he rose to be a naval 
lieutenant in 1755, and so distinguished himself in 
I the Quebec expedition in 1759 as to receive the 
I rank of commander. As captain of the Foudroyant 
■ in 1778 he fought in the ‘action off Brest, and in 
1782 captured the Pigase of 74 guns, whereupon 
be was made K.C.B. In 1793 he commanded the 


naval part of the successful expedition against the 
French West India Islands. In 1796, now a full 
admiral, he received tlie command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. On the 14th February 1797, with only 
fifteen sail of the line and seven frigates, he fell 
in, off Cape St Vincent, with the Spanish fleet of 
twenty -seven sail. Jervis dctenuincHi to engage 

the enemy, and the battle of St Vincent was fought ; 
but it should be rememberefl that the genius of 
Ne].sori contributed greatlv to the success of the 
tlay (see NelsO!^, VoL "t'll. p. 432). For this 
victiiry the king created Jervis Earl St Vincent, 
and ]ijir!iainent settled u]K>n him a pension of £3000 
SI \car. After hiiving, by great firmness, repressed 
a mntinv off < ’sidiz, wliicb threatened the loss of 
tli^" whole fb*et, he was i-ompelled by iibhealth to 
r(*tiun boine*. He was soon aj>pli<sl to by gov'crn- 
iixmO Io iubtlm* the .sjdril of sedition which had 
op»*i)Iy manibstcil it.-.elf in the Channel fleet; ami 
bjs emleavonr^ w t-re cmiiienLl^^ ftticcessful. He hebl 
the iippoinnrjcnt of First Lf»rfl oi the Admirfilty for 
tJie three y(‘;t.rs IKOl 4, smd T(‘formed innumerable 
eiy ing abuses ; -uid hsi\'ie,g for a second time com- 
m;iiide<l t he < lumnel tlf*(*l.be retiied. He died I3th 
Mn.i'-h 1^23, and was hurled at Stone, Stafford 
.shirt*, with a mouTimcnr. in St F'auTs Catheilrsil. 

S. .. Ii3‘c 7 ij>' f.xt\d <‘V by t%q»ta'in E. K. 

(2 ; till' Al> nii'/vr.'i u f Ihe K>tvl o f Sf. 

I // ct///. hv S. Tuuln r vid". lNt4) ; J.-uncti’s Aitral 
JJ { iH'W ».4L 1 ^7■S >. 

Sf Vi 1 11 S** fiancee Sfu* (’HoKl-gv. 

Sals, art ain-ient Fg>ptian <ity, ('ailed in the 
hi« J (»gl\ j-b.? Sy. Wti-' r^iiuahMi (in tin* right bank 
(kf ibe (‘ae.opie braneb of tin* Nile. It gave it?i 
n:nn(' to i \s o KL!,vj‘ti:\n d\ nast ii*-;, the 24th and 
‘Jdili, f(.>nnd»Ml by natives td’ the city. ,Sais wjus 
imp(»nant a u*Ugiou^ eaidial, and {lad a famous 
tem|de (U the goddess Neitli and the tomb of 
()-*iris. '^o^^al•<K the (le(*liin‘ (vf tin* monarchy it 

ros(? to great s|‘h*nd(MH. The 2flth d\ nasty irans- 
ferreil bilh(‘r tin* cai>i?a] of the kingdom, ft was 
alsr» a k'howikmI .vjral of learning, and was fre- 
(juently visited hy tin* ."ages of (ireooe. The legend 
of the inxsterion.s \t‘ile<l statue in the ternj»le at 
Sai" (whieli foiined ilie snhject of Schiller s ballad 
ami of N(>\alU' romance) is the issue of (iveek 
inv«*nt ion. 

Saitll* See CoAi.-Fl.SH. 

Saivas is the ncame of one of the three great 
divisions of Hindu .sects. See J.NDIA, Vol. VI. p. 
lOH. The w Old designates the votaries of Siva, and 
coinj»ri.ses different special sect * 4 , which varied in 
miinher at ilifferent period.'^ of inedKeval Hinduism. 
See Stva. 

Sakai. a town of Jnpan, situated on the soutli- 
west of the island of Nippon, 7 miles 8. of Osaka. 
Before the rise of this town Sakai xvas the chief 
commercial port of Japan ; its trade is now* ab- 
.sorhed in that of Osaka. Pop. 49,631. 

Sakhalin. See Saghalien. 

^aki (Pithccia)y a genus of long-tailed American 
monke 3 ’.s of the family Cebida*. Some species 
(e.g. P* hirsuta) are covered ^dtli long hair, and 
are sometimes called Fur-tailed Monkeys. The 
Black Saki (P. satanas)^ from the Amazons, is the 
lies t- known species. 

Sakk ^ kind of beer which the Japanese make 
from rice. It is the common alcoholic liquor of 
Japan. It is clear, and has a peculiar taste, which 
Europeans generally reckon unpleasant. The 
Japanese usually heat it before drinking, and pour 
it into flat cups or saucers of lacquered wood. It 
produces a very speedy and transient intoxication. 

SakkarOf a village 10 miles S. of Cairo, near 
the ruins of Memphis (q.v.), and famous for its 
eleven Pyramids (q.v.). 
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Sdktas iti the naiiie of one of the great divisions 
of Hindu sects. See India, Vol. VI. p. 1Q6. 

Saklintala i^^ one of the most pleasing female 
charactei*s of Hindu niytliolog^\ She is mentioned 
as a water-nymph in the Yajurveda (see Veda); 
she is the subject of a beautiful episode of the 
I Mahdbhdrata (q.v. ), and is spoken of in the Pur- 
d?ias ; hut her name has become especially familiar 
in Europe tJiroiigh tlie celebrated drama of Kali- 
dasa (q.v.), which, introduced to us by Sir William 
Jones in 1789, became the starting-point of Sans- 
krit philology in Europe. 

Sdkyamuiltf or the ^ Saint Sdkya,’ is a name 
of tlie founder of the Buddhist religion ; see 
Buddhism, Vol. II. p. 516. 

S41 {Shoren rohiista)^ a tree of ‘Northern India, 
of which the wood — hard, dark brown, rather coarse 
grained, but very durable— is next in value to teak. 
It is carefully cherished by government. 

Salii^ George Augustus Henry, journalist 
and novelist, and a man of much out-of the- way 
learning, was born in London, the son of an 
Italian and an Englishwoman, 2-Ith Nov. 1S*28, and, 
forsaking art for literature, became a contributor to 
Household JVords, the IVc/rouic (hivst^ Temjde Bur 
(which he founded ami edited), the Illustrated 
Loudou Ncins (to which he from 1860-84 con- 
tributed the ‘Echoes of the Week’), and Com- 
hill. As special corresf>ondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph he was in the United States during the civil* 
Avar, in France during the war of 1870 71, in Russia 
in 1876, and in Australia in 1885. Twice Bound 
the Clock was published in 1859. Among his best- 
known novels are jT/ie Baddington Peerage (1860), 
Captain Dangerous (1868), Quite Alone (1864), 
Wat Tyler, M.P. is a burlesque ; and among the 
popular books of travel are A Journey due North 
(18«59), Dutch Pictures (1861), A Trip to Barhary 
(1865), From Waterloo to the Peninsula (1866), 
Rome and Venice (1869), Under the Sun (1872), 
Paris Herself Again (1881), America Revisited 
(^1882), A Journey due South (1885), Things I have 
Seen (1894), and his autobiographical Life and 
Adventures (1895). His last book was on cookery. 
He died 8th December 1895 in embarrassed circuiii- 
stanccs. See his Bife and Adventures ( 1895). 

Snlauin (Seldm, AnA}. ::=i’TIcb. Shalom, ‘peace’), 
the general term of salutation among the Moliam- 
medans; ‘ Es-.sehlinu aleikum’ (‘Peace be with 
you’), (addressed only to the faithful) being an- 
swered by ‘ With you be peace, and the mercy of 
God, and His blc.ssing.s !’ 

Salad, the term given to a preparation of ra^v 
herbs for food. It derives its name from the fact 
that salt is one of the chief ingredients used in 
dre.ssing a .sala<l. The principal salad herbs are 
lettuce, endive, chicory, celery, mustard and cres.s, 
water cress, onions, radishes, tomatoes, chervil, and 
a few savoury herbs used to give flavour. They are 
usually cut up, and mixed with salt, vinegar, oil, 
and other condiments, according to taste. Sugar 
is also frequently added. Cresses, seed-leaves of 
mustard, &c. are often eaten without any addition. 
Salad h^ always been a favourite food with civil- 
ised nations, and has varied very little in its com- 
position. The great value of salads is in the fact 
that they are uncooked, and consequently contain 
a larger quantity of mineral inattor, such as potash, 
^da, &c., than if boiled. Potato salad is made in 
Germany wuth potatoes that have been boiled. 
Salads are sometimes prepared with animal food, 
such as boiled lobsters, crabs, eggs, &c. For some 
kinds of salad tarragon vinegar is best. See 
Mayonnaise. 

Saradin, the name given by western writers 
to Salah-ed-din Yussuf ibn Ayub, the sultan of 


Egypt and Syria, and the founder of the Ayubite 
dynasty in those countries. Ho lives in the works 
of historians as the Moslem hero of the third 
crusade and the beau-ideal of Mo.slem chivalry. 
He was born lb 1137 at the castle of Tekrit, on the 
Tigris, of which his father Ayub, a Kurd, was 
governor under the Seljuks. Following the example 
of his father and uncle, he entered the service of 
Nuredclin (q.v.), emir of Syria, and accompanied 
hi.s uncle Shirkoh in his expeditions to Egyi)t 
(1167-68) in comiiiand of Nureddin’.s army. Gii 
(he death of Shirkoh Saladin was made grand - 
vizier of the Fatimite calif, ami in 1171 he ovor- 
th row that monarch and constituted himself sole 
sovereign of Egypt. The growing power of the 
young luiricc not only aroused the alarm of the 
CMiristians, hut provoked the more dangerous jeal- 
ousy of Nnreddin. But on Niireddin’s death ( 1174 ) 
Saladin proclaimed himself snitan of Egypt and 
Syria, and the title was confirmed to him by the calif 
ot Bag<lad. ?Ic next reduced Mesopotamia to his 
rule, ami received the homage of the Seljuk princes 
I of Asia Minor. The remaining years of his life 
Avere occupied in wars w ith tlie fjliristians and in 
the consolidation of his extensive dominions. (~)n 
4th July 1187 the (9iristian army suil’ered a terrible 
defeat near Tiberias, the king of Jerusalem, the 
tAvo graml-niasters, and many other warriors of 
high rank being taken captive; then Jerusalem 
was stormed (3d Ocloher), and almost every other 
fortificil jilaceon the Syrian coa.st{ Acre, Saida, Bey- 
rout, yvc., though not Tyre) was taken by the victori- 
ous Saladin. Tlie news of this great success being 
brought to western Europe aroused the religious 
enthusiasm of the Christians to its highest jiitch, 
and a powerful army of crusaders, headed by (he 
kings of France and England, speedilv made "their 
appearance on the scene of strife. T^iey captured 
Acre in 1191, and Richard C<eiir-de-Lion defeated 
Saladin, took Ca'sarea and dafta, and finally 
obtained a treaty for three years (August 1192), 
by which the coast from Jaffa to Tyre was yielded 
to the (JJiristians. In the following year Saladin 
died at Damascus on 3d March. Saladin was not 
a mere soldier ; his wise administration left traces 
which enduj'ed for centuiies, in the citadel of Cairo, 
ami in sundry canals, dikes, and roads. His oppo- 
nents frankly attribute to him the noble qualities 
of chivalry, invincible courage, inviolable fidelity 
to treaties, greatness of soul, piety, ju^tice, and 
moderation. The chivalrous side of his character 
has been >yell caught by Scott in The Talts7nan. 
The Ayuhite dynasty ruled over Syria till 1259, 
wJien it was disjiosses.sed by tlie Perso- Mongols, 
ami over Egypt till the rise of the first Mameluke 
kingdom in P250. See Keinaud’s Notice stir la Vie 
de Saladin ( 1874). 

Salamaueil, a city of Spain, stands on and 
between four low hills beside tlie river Tornies, 110 
miles N W. of Madnd. From the middle of the 13th 
to the close of the 17th century it was the scat of 
one of the most celebrated universities in Europe. 
Founded in 1243, this great school won renown at 
first for the teaching of civil and canon law ; later 
theology became an important faculty. In the 
16th century there were here from 6000 to 8000 
students, amongst them the membera of an Irish 
College ; at the present dav there are not more 
than 400. The university DuUdings date chiefly 
from the 15th century, and are Gothic in style. 

In Salamanca’s palmy days her population reached 
50,000, and the university counted more than a 
score of colleges. Tlie library, funded in 1254, 
contains 70,600 vols. and 870 MSS. The city i.s 
still surrounded with walls, pierced by ten gates, 
and preserves very muc];i of its medieval appear- 
ance, its houses, convents, and charches, its sti'eats 
and squares having altered but little siifce the 
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university began to decline. The river is crossed by a 
bridge of twenty-seven arches, in part of Roman con* 
struction. The great square is the largest perliaps 
in Spain ; it is surrounded by an arcade, and has 
on one side the municipal buildings. It was used 
for bull-fights, and can hold 20, 000 spectat<^i‘s. The 
city possesses two catliedralH ; the old cathedral, 
crucitonn in shape, late Romanesque in style, and 
dating from the 12th century, is richly decorated 
with paintings and momimcuts ; tJie new cathedral 
(1513-17H4) is a florid (iothic pile, also richly 
decorated. Amongst the remaining noteworthy 
buildings are the tJesuit College (1014), KenaiS' 
sauce ill style ; the Old (.V>llege, now I he governor's 
palace; the convents of the Dominicans and the 
Augustinians, the ehii relies of which ar<i Ixuh \ 
elaborately oniamente<K hi the middle ages Sala- i 
niaiica was famous for its leather work ; at the | 
present <lay it has not inu<‘h industry, save a little j 
Tnanuf;u*ture. of cloth, linens l(*;ilh<‘j\ ami jiotleiv. i 
Poj>. (inOO) 2.*».0r»(). 'riu' lo\Nn was (*M|iriue*l hy j 
llaiiiiihal in 222 li.i?. Tlie, Moors weio i 

from its walls in lOoo. During tin* INuiiusular j 
war it was taken by tiie French (1<SI2), wh.i im io i 
mitteil gi*(ait d<‘st ruction in one of its :iu*l i 

in the vicinity \V(;llington (l(*l'tat«‘d Alanoont to? ! 
22d duly lSl2.--']1ie fn'orin<i\ which pi'^ilucos a. • 
good deal of wool, has an an a of PJttJ •-»{. m. and j 
a pop ( IS87 ) of :Ul,42t. j 

Salailiaiuler [Snhnmnuh'ft), ag^mn-of lail«>d . 

Amphihiajis, mvirly relal<*d to the newts f Moi-e, 
Ax*.). The sa.Ianianders ;n’(‘ horft in tlie \vat»s, lea 
ill tidnlt life mostly li\e iui land. In <ail> life tlny 
hreathe hy gills, hni tli<'s(* disapjxar, the {oinlrs 
breathing entirely by lungs. 'Tlsey ferrl on voun-, 
slugf^i snails, inscxis, and other small animal-. In 
habit they are somewhat sluggish, td[>, and >inj»id. 
The S])otied Ltind Salamandf‘r ( >'. naf* ) is 
very common in Eiiroi»e ami in Noilh Afiiea. It 
is six to eight inehes in letigth, utid is con'-]u< n- 
ons with bright yellow ]» 4 ‘itches on a hla<‘ki.-h ha< k- 
groniid. its skin is very glandular, tiinl is usually 
covered with a moist: seiietion. ddni Jllaek 
8alaman<ler {S, iifnf) lives on the .\lp<. and i- 
viviparous, Tln*re are no Ihitish sp(!cies. The 
four genera inchule«l in the family Salamandrida* — 



The Spotted Salaiminder iiiaviflosa ). 


of which the salamander is type — are con lined to 
the Old World. Though tlie Kalaiiicanders are 
quite harmless, they have long had, an<l still 
retain, a popular reputation of extreme venomous^ 
ness, and are therefore much dreaded. Strange 
fables have boon current concerning them from 
remote ages, particularlv concerning the icy cold 
(a reference perhaps to the moist secretion) which 
envelops their body, and enables them not only to 
endure lire ^vithout buiming, but to extinguish lire. 
Pliny refers to this belief, but very dubiously {NaL 
Hist X. 86 and xxix. 23) ; and so recently as 1716 
the Philosophical Transactions recorded how a 
salamander, being cast *into the fire, thereupon 
swelled presently, and then vomited ptore of thick 
slimy matter, which did put out the neighbouring 
coals.’ Cellini, it will be remembered, was beaten 
a» a boy by his fatlier to make him remember he 
had seen a salamander in the lire. And see Sylphs. 


SaPamts (now Koluri), mn msjm j 

mountainous island of Greece, oft tlie ooaet of i 
Attica, and forming with it the Bay of Eleusie. . 
Close to the southern promontory h©3 the long 
narrow island of Psyttalia. Its area is about 35 
sq. 111 ., and it ha;-} ‘a population of over 4560, 
tlje eliief town lioing the port* of KoJari, on the 
west cofist, itself with more than 3500 inhabit- 
ants. In ancient tunes iln two principal towns. 
Old and New' Sahiini.'-^, lay, tlie foniiei on the south, 
the latter on the iiorlli east coast. Salamis was an 
indepeudeut stale till about ()20 H.r., when it 
fell, first to Mi^gara, next fo Athens through the 
policy of S<4on. Its n.amc i-* ever memor.tijle from 
the grt.‘at naval battle between the (rreeks and 
Pei'sians, fought ( tlSU li.r. } a few ciay> after the 
buttle fif Thetntopv he, in tin* imrrowstiuit hetwt*eri 
the e,ast coa^il of Sal.-iuris nmi the west (^oast 
Atthui. The fric^ek licet of 31)6 ti i; tunes wu'^ (h a v\ n | 
up at the <U!{ ! iUiet* of the Luy ioi )ning the huihom | 
ot the Atljeiiia?> oorningenr mnier | 

rhemi>.toct#‘>, the <_'«*nmhian niulcr Aflimanliis, ! 
while the S'pujlan l‘hn }')uaiies cotumunded the 1 
V. hole, t-ii e.i 4]i-.-en: ions vnih-i! among the ^ 
t'H.eiv iciMlei-., \'.hic}» woiihi j»rohuhly liave led to ! 
ycne’-.il hif'uK-np had nt»l 4 Jicniistocles hy a | 
1 J :( I iiidsic' d AevNc-. king of the IAu*siun>. j 
to inii.g up hi< n«'«*i, a.nd gi\'e itum<‘diat(‘ hatile to | 
ihetJret'Ls. \* j itrew up hi'-‘ ships, numhen’ng j 
t iieufcs utl :;rM<n ^n»a(!er dniing tlie 

iiiL-iit prc\it»u.s to f}3« huttlc, oppo.site the tireek 
I lloei, along ihe c.visi of almost comidetfdy 

, hh^cking up hotli entruie-es to the strait'-: and 
I conlidciit of \ir[or\ hr* look Ids seat on a linouf* 

' ereeted on u huty Inughf <ni the Alti<’ enust, almost 
; <»pp‘>site \ov.- Sal.-iuii v l>oth < ireek^ an<i Persi#i.iis 
fought wilh great hia.\er\', hut tin* latter were 
eriti)*d\ tleh'uletl. their unwielily tied losing all 
fidvniitage ol numin*]'^ in the narrow space, iloth 
the Older and iiieidteiiis of the battle aie obscure, 
hui tin* is-uo t‘h‘;n' enough. I'ln* loss of the 
tlrec'ks is said to ha\e bei'ii 4lh nn<l that of the 
IVrsians 2u() "id}*^, exclusive of those which went* 
eajuured. 

Sal Alll}llOlliai% known aNo as Chloride of 
.Ammonium, ami sometinu's as Kydroehlorate of 
Ammonia, is usisl in medicine ami ii» eliend.stjy to 
a eoii.'^hlerahle extciif! It is obtained frmn the 
ammoiuaeai liquor t>f tiie gas* works by adding 
hydrochloric acid and then .‘'uhliming it in iron 
pots, or by adding sulidiuric acid and then sublim- 
ing the ammoidum sulphate Avith sodium chloride 
in the same way ; on a small scale it may he made 
by mltling hydrochloric acid to solution of ammonia. 
Itoecui-siii <*olourles.s, odourless, Lraiislueent fibrous 
masses, with aii acrid saline taste, and soluble in 
water. It is used as an cxjiectorant in chronic bron- 
chitis and ])neumonia, ns a diuretic, dLaphoretic, 
and alterative in rheumatism, ainl as an alterath-e 
in neuralgia; it is also jj^iven iu catarrhal con- 
ditions of the gastro intestinal tract ami in various 
liepatic diseases. \\"hile being dissolved in water 
it greatly lowers the temperature, and hence in 
solution can be used as a refrigerant. The dose is 
5 to 20 grains given in solution. In chemistry it 
is largely usctl as a test. See Ammonia. 

Salansane* See Edible Rikds’-nest. 

I Salar JPlinic. See Jung. 

Salbaild^ name given hy miners to the band of 
altei-ed rock or other material which often separates 
the contents of a mineral vein or lode fnmi the 
rock-moss which the vein travenses. Selvage and 
I7ucau are terms used in the same sense. 

Saldanha Bay# See Cape Colony. 

Saldaaha Oliviera e Daunt «^oao Carlos, 
Duke of, Portuguese statesman and marshal, was 
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born on 17th November 1790, a grandson of the 
* Great Marquis,’ Pombal, and great-grandson of 
the Austrian Marshal Daun, He was educated at 
Lisbon and entered the army. When the French 
invaded Portu^l he took the patriotic side, and 
fought with distinction at Busaco, San Sebastian, 
Nive, From 1817 to 1822 he was in South 
America, and took a leading part in the struggle 
between Brazil and Montevideo, after the capture 
of which last town he was nominated viceroy of the 
province. When, however, Brazil declared herself 
independent of Portugal, Saldanha returned to 
Lisbon, and in 1825 was appointed governor of 
Oporto. A moderate constitutionalist, he took 
the part of Dom Pedro against Dorn Mi^^uel (see 
Portugal), helping to defend Oporto 1833, 
beating off repeated attacks upon Lisboi (for 
which he was created marshal), gaining the 
victories of Pernes and Alnioster, taking Leiria 
and Santareni, and finally forcing Miguel to sign 
the convention of Evora Monte (26th May 1834) 
and leave Portugal. During 1836-46 the extreme 
democratic party were in power and Saldanha lived 
partly in exile, partly in retirement, partly em- 
ployed on diplomatic and other public business I 
abroad. Meanwhile Portugal was in a most un- 
settled and disorderly state. Saldanha returned 
home in 1846 ; and frcsn that time down to 1856 
was alternately at the head of the government 
(1847-49, 1851-56), being supported chieflv by 
England, and in armed opposition to his pofitical 
opponents. During the reign of Pedro II. he held 
no great office of state, and under King Louis was 
kept abroad as ambassador at Home and London, 

1 except that he was prime-minister for some months 
' in 1870, He died in London, 28tli November 
1876, He had been created a duke in 1846. The 
highly eulogistic by Count da Camota 

(Lond. 1880), must be read with caution. 

Sale is an exchange of land or goods for money. 
Sale of Land . — The 3d section of the Statute of 
Frauds ( 29 Car, II. cha]). 2 ) retpiires contracts for 
the sale of land to be in writing, signed by the party 
to l>e charged therewith. Such a contract, even 
when those conditions are not complied with, will 
be specifically enforced, when it has been part 
performe<l by the party seeing relief. Such part 
performance, according to fiie phrase, takes the 
case out of tlie statute. Certain conditions of sale 
are usually put forth on the part of the vendor, 
and under them the sale is conducted. The pur- 
chaser is supplied with an abstract of title going 
back for forty years. Then the deeds conveying 
the estate are prepared and signed, the money is | 
handed over, and the purchase completed. Before 
this, however, the purchaser is entitled to the 
estate and the vendor to the purchase-money, but 
the vendor has a lien for the unpaid price. The 
Heal Property Limitation Act, 1874, gives, in the 
absence of fraud, a person who has held real property 
undisturbed for twelve years an indefeasible title 
thereto. The method of sale is somewhat different 
according as the land is freehold, leasehold, or 
copyhold — i.e. forming part of a manor. In the 
last case the copyholder surrenders the land into 
the hands of his lord, who thereupon admits the 
alienee. If the property is in Middlesex, or York- 
I shire, or Kingston-upon-Hiill, the conveyance is 
registered, and instruments dealing with the same 
subjects rank according to date of registration. 
Becent acta give power to limited owners (as 
tenants for life, &c.) to sell the land they occupy ; 
but they must act under the sanction of the court, 
and apply the purchase-money as directed. In 
Scotland no contract for the sale of land is binding 
without writing There is no copyhold, and lease- 
hold is rare. There is a very perfect system of 
registration 


Sale of Goods, — By the 17th section of tb 
Statute of Frauds no contract for sale of good 
of the price of £10 or upward is vaJid unless tfa 
buyer receive and Accept part of |fae goods sole 
or pay part of the price, or the ^agreement I 
reduora to writing ana signed by^the parties. Tb 
title of buyer is no better than that of a seller, % 
that, e.g., if you purchase a watch from a man nc 
its owner, the true owner can make you deliver i 
up without compensation. But there are som 
exceptions : thus, an agent under the Factors Acts 
who may sometimes give a buyer a better titl 
than lie has himself ; also goods bought in marke 
overt become the absolute property of the pui 
chaser, with the undernoted exception. In Londoi 
every shop on a week-day is a market overt 
elsewhere, only a market held at a regular tiiii 
and place. ^ The sale of horses is regulated b; 
certain special provisions, chieflv contained in \ 
statute of Philip and Mary. Even if goods h 
sold in market overt, on the subsequent convictioi 
of the thief the property will revert to the trw 
owner. On sale the duty of the seller is to delive 
the goods, but not to send or convey them. Tin 
buyer is bound to accept and pay for w hat he ha 
ordered. Caveat emptor, by wiiicii w^ords is mean 
that the buyer takes an article at his ow'ii risk, is tin 
rule, but a good many exceptions are admitted. Tin 
seller has a lien on the goods as long as the pur 
chase-money is unpaid, and in case ot the buyer'f 
insolvency lie may stop them in transit. In iScot- 
land the chief theoretical point of diflereiice is that, 
wdiilst in England the completion of the contract of 
.sale vests the property of the goods in the buyer, 
in Scotland be has only a right to demand their 
delivery ; but owing to various statutory provisions 
the difference is not of much practical importance. 
Also, the contract may be entirely verbal, and the 
doctrine of sales in market overt is not recognised. 
Among many books on the subject of sale that of 
Benjamin (5th ed. 1804) is the most complete. Seo 
also Bill of Sale, Contract, Warranty. 

In the United States the sale of land is simplified 
by registration, but ilio law is based on that of 
England. So also wdth the sale of goods ; only tho 
law as to market overt is not recognised in the 
States, nor is w’arranty of title carried so far as in 
England. 

Sale, G EORGE, an eminent oriental scholar, was 
1x>rn in Kent about 1690, educated at the King’s 
School, Canterlniry, and bred to the law'. He assisted 
in getting up the Universal History — together wdth 
Swinton, Shelvocke, Campbell, George Psalman- 
azar, and A. Bower — for w'hich he wTote the cos- 
mogony and several portions of oiiental history. 
He was also one of the authors of the General 
Dictionary ; but he is licst know'n by his unrivalled 
translation of the Koran, ‘ with explanatory notes 
taken from the most approved commentators, to 
wdiich is prefixed a preliminary discourse* (1734). 
This translation, witli its learned preliminary dis- 
course, formed a new epoch in the study of Islam 
and its literature ( see Koran ; and Wherry’s Com- 
jfrehensive Commentary on the Qurdn, comprising 
SaWs Translation, 1882-80). That his contem- 
poraries fastened the charge of heresy upon one 
who spoke philosophically and humanely of other 
creeds is not to be wondered at. Ho died 14th 
November 1730. After his death a catalogue of his 
oriental MSS. was published, and they are now in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Sale, Sir Robert Henry, British soldier, was 
bom in 1782, the son of an officer in the army of 
the East India Company, and himself in 1795 joined 
the colours as ensign. He saw a great deal of 
fighting ; he was present at the storming of Serin|;- 
apatam (1799) and of Travancore (1809), assistM 
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m the Bengal division of the invading anhyii 
ginatly dietlnguiehhd himself at the assattlt and 
captara oi Ghazni, being again wounded. In the 
autumn of 1840 he was despatched to punish eer- 
tajili hostile chiefs in Kohistan and to keep a elw 
watch upon the restless movements of the usurper 
Dost Mohammed, who was looking for an oppor- 
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hint behind the town is crowneci by 
mimcfi^tle. The beautiful Gothle cathedrs} C 
Matthew (whose libnes .were btought from PaistiiiS ' 


tunity to strike a blow at Kabul When the in 954) was erected by the Normans (H>76-84), and 
evacuation of Afghanistan was decided upon Bale's has in front of it a ijuadiumgle of porphyry and 
was the first brigade to set off back to India ; but granite pillars and inside it monuments of Gregory 
it bad to fight its way through all the i»aHses— the Vll. and Ma^aret of Durazm One of iti» doors 
Coonl Kabul, Tezen, Jagdalak — that lie hot ween is of bronze, Ijyzantine work. The city was cele^ 
Kabul and Jellalabad. In this last fortress he was brated in the iniddle ages for its university (founded 
closely invested from 12th Novenibor 1H41 to 7th [ in 1150, closed in IS) 7 1 Vmt esjK.*ciaIly for its school 
April 1842; hut in iiuTneroiis sorties, and even j of uu^diiiln^ (Sc/tMla Sfilernitrnui)^ which was long 
in a general engagement (Tezeii), he defeated the first in Europe (see V'^ol VI L p. 117). In 
the forces of Akhhar Klian (son of Dost Mohaiu- the neighbourhood are the mins of Paiistam (q.v,). 
mod). He was at length relieved by fhuienil Thf*rc are a couple of small harbours. Cotton 
Pollock, who cominandcd the army sfuit to juinish is spun, fhiginally a Roman colony (194 n.C.), 
the Afghans for their tieaidierous sluugla^T t»f Salerno figures littie in history until after it was 
< General Elphinstomfs force in the de(il<*K, and wiili taken by ltobe.i t thiUc.ird, who made it his capital, 
him took part in tlie recaiitun* of Kabul and tiie Ihi* the remnviil tjf th«i Xovman c<,»iirl to Palermo 
ev'ents that followed it. Sale was kille<b Ids thigh ^ and iIm*. s*K'k of the ' ity )>y the Kmpf?ror Henry VJ, 
being shattm'iMl hy grapis.shot, ;it. tJie liat tle of ; struck seiious )>b>\\s ai il:- fU‘o>j>crity, and .a third 


ami wiili 


ly the Afgliaris during Klphiii.stone's \ indentation, st'parated from the liay of Naples by 
ke|)t prisoner l»y tlu-m until th<* j rhe [»n»moutorv »niding‘ in JNiint < birnpauella. Un 
o<*k s army, wrote a o/' ihr ; its .sluues .'^taud Amalti ami SitlMiuo. 


Miniki, lighting against, the. Sikhs, on ISih 
Ilecember 1845. See (Jleig, 7b- >o/r: in 

AffjhaHistnn ( I84fi). llis wife, Lady Sale, who 
was captured by the Afghans during Klphiii.stone s 
retreat, ami keiit prisoner l»y tiuiu until the 
arrival of Pollo<*k s army, wrote a in*: 

Diftfintcrs in A/fj/utnistan ( lSf,8). 

Malein^ a town in the south of Imlia, 120 miles 
hy rail S\V. of Madras, stands in a j>n‘tty position 
ill a valley hacked by hills, and is a ideaii thongii 
straggling jdaee, wUh e\ton-iv<* nmmifact nio.s (»t 
cotton and cuthuy and caijM-t -v. caving ; tlu'n* are 
luucli iron and lime near. lb>p. ( 1001 ) 70,021. 

Sl|]cill« (1) a city and jiort of onti vof Ma>sa‘ 
chu.setts, on a peninsula in MassaclMiset ts Ray, 
16 miles by rail Is. by E. of Rostoii, It hits a good 
harbour, rrom which was formerly carried on a 
large trade with China, the East Indies, Africa, 
and South America ; but now only a coast trade in 
ico and coal remains. Principal institutions of 
Balcm are the East India Marine Society, its col- 
lections now united with those of the Peabotly 
Academy of Science ( which po.ssesses a noble eoL 
lection of Japanese pottery), the Essex Institute, 
and the Salem Athenieum, the last two housed in 
Plummer Hall. The manufactures include cottons, 
leather, shoes, machinery, iron castings, and lumber 
products. Salem was settled in 1626. In 1692 the 
great witchcraft delusion broke out, during which 
nineteen persons were hanged (including one- 
clergyman) and one pressed . to death. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Prescott the historian were born 
here. P<m. (1880) 27,563; (1900 ) 35,956.— (2) 

' Capital of Salem county, New Jersey, on Salem 
Creek, 3i miles from its entrance into the Dela- 
ware ana 36 miles by rail SSW. of Camden. It 
has manufactories of glass, flour, oH-cIoth, carriages, 
wall-paper, hosiery, women’s clothes, iron castings, 
and machinery. It was founded in 1675. Pop. 
(1900) 5811.— (3) Capital of Oregon, on the east 
bank of the Willamette River ( here crossed by a 
wagon-bridge), 52 miles by rail S. by W. of Port- 
land and 720 N. of San Francisco. Settled in 
•1834 and incorporated in 1853, it became state 
capital in 1860. The streets are wide and regular. 


“truck M*‘it)us )>b>\\s ;it ili- j u‘u>j>erity, and .a third 
rjutie frmu rhe deruN ti»e moiiical scliool in the 
1 II h <‘f'upn \ . 
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Sal«*s, Fit dk. S»*e Fn vxi is of S\i.ks. 

Fa, an Alpine village of F^mnce, dept. 
Isbre, 2 m iiiih^s S.Sl*k of (Jrenoble. Here on 49th 
SetUrunber Jm 4G (.)u> Virgin is alleged to have 
appeared to two j»ea>anl children; from that time 
the spot was visited annually by thoni-aiuls of 
nilgrinis. lii 1S.V2-6I a pilgrimage church was 
built, in the Ronuinesipie style, at an elevation 
of .5920 feet. Trie alJeg<*a anjiearancc? of tJie Virgin 
was, how(‘ver, disoPeditetl ly Pope Loo XI II. in 
1879. Pop. 607. 

Salcycr, a group of islands lying oft' the south- 
\vest extremity 4>f Celebes, in the East Indies, con- 
sists of the princiiial island (area, 170 sq. in. ; 
pop. 20JKK)) and several small ones (tlieir united 
area l.SO sq. in. and po]>. 10,000), and is governed 
hy native chiefs who pay tribute to the Nether- 
lands East India government. Principal exports, 
cotton, trejiang, cocoa-nuts, tortoisesholl, salt, and 
tobacco. The peojile, of mixed Malay race, are 
professedly Mohammedans. " I 

Salford* See Manchestek. 

Salfcin* C,jH wCV, is a crystalline glucoside I 
obtaineil from the bark of the Salix alha and other 
species of Salix ( Willows), and also from the bark 
of several specie.s of Populus (Poplars). It occui*s 
in small white crystals, without smell, but having 
a very bitter taste ; is soluble in 28 parts of cold 
water, in 1 part of boiling water, and in 60 parts 
of rectified spirit When treated with strong 
sulphuric acid it dissolves with a bright red colour; 
being a glucoside it is readily decomposed by suit- 
able chemical agencies into glucose (mtipe-su^ar) 
and saligenin. Saligenin can be easily oxidised 
to form salicylic acid. It is used to a considerable 
extent in medicine. Its ac^on and uses when given 
internally are much the same as those of Salioylio 
Acid (q.v.), but it is less powerful, is not so de- 
pressant, and does not disturb digestion so muchi 
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Being a bitter, it promotes appetite and digestion, 
and tiierefore has a certain amount of tonic effect* 
Its dose is 5 to 30 grains. 

Salfc Law* a collection of the popular laws of 
the Salic or Salian Franks (see Fkanks), purport- 
in*^ to have been coinmitted to writing in the 5th 
century, wJiile tlie people were yet heathens. There 
Exists several Latin texts of this code, and con- 
sidernhle obscurity rests over its history. It relates 
/ principnHy to the ctmipensation and imnishment of 
/ crimes, arid there is a chapter containing provisions 
^ regarding the succession to what are called Salic 
Lands, which seems to have been inserted at a 
later date. Although the Frankish law did not in 
general exclude females, the succession to these 
sa\\c lands, whatever they were, was confined to 
males, ]jrohahly from the importance of securing 
the military service of the chief proprietors. It 
w’as but a doubtful analogy that led the rule of 
succession to Salic lands to be extended to the 
succession to the French crown, and it seems to 
have been only in the 14th century that the exclu- 
sion of females from the throne became an estab- 
lished principle. The accession of Philip the Long 
was probably the first occasion on whicli it receivecl 
public sanction, and the fact that Edward III. 
rested his claim on female succession doubtless led 
to that instance being regarded as an unquestion- 
able precedent. See Lex f^alica, the Ten Texts 
with the Glosses, edited by Hessels (1880). 

Salicylic Acld^f^HdO t, was originally obtained 
from Salicin (q.v. ), but is now made on a lar^e 
scale from carbolic acid, to wdiich it is very closely 
allied chemically. It may also be obtained from oil 
of wintergreen or oil of sweet birch, wdiich consist 
mainly of salicylate of methyl. It occurs in small 
white crystals, slightly soluble in cold w^ater ; it 
has no smell, but is very irritating to the nostrils, 
and causes sneezing ; its taste is sweetish and acid. 
Salicylic acid is used externally as an antiseptic, 
and as an application in some skin diseases. 

For internal use the Saliovlate of Sodium Is 
preferred, as it is iiiucli less irritating to the stom- 
ach. It occurs in small white crystals, has a sweetish 
taste, and is very soluble in water. It is used very 
largely in acute rheumatism, and controls this dis- 
ease much more speedily and thoroughly than any 
other drug. It is of less value 'in chronic rheuma- 
tism. It is also employed as an antipyretic, and 
has been given with some advantage in gout and 
in diabetes. It is depressant to the heart, and 
if given in too large doses may induce marked 
disturbance of the central nervous system, char- 
acterised by buzzing in the ears, deafness, ami 
disturbances of vision. More severe results have 
been noted, hut they are very rare. The dose is 
10 to 30 grains. 

Sallna^ capital of Saline county, Kansas, on 
the Smoky Hill River, 186 miles by rail W. by S. 
of Kansas City. Salt and gypsum are obtained 
near by, and the citv has llour-mills and grain- 
elevators. Pop. ( 1 870 ) 918; (1900) 6074. 

Sallna Formation, name given in North 
America to one of the subdivisions of the Silurian 
system, which appears to be equivalent to the 
lower portion of the Ludlow rocks of the British 
series. See Silurian Sy stem. 

Saline is a term applied to a very popular effer- 
vescent powder used as a gentle aperient. It is 
sold under all kinds of fancy titles, but essentially 
consists of a mixture of bicarbonate of soda, sugar, 
and tartaric acid, with a minute trace of Epsom 
salts or chlorate of potash. 

Saline Plants* Those plants which grow on or 
near the seashore, in the water of the sea or of salt 
lakes, or on the beds of dried-up lakes, and which 


are therefore used to a supply of salt which is above 
the average in amount, and which therefore become 
to a certain extent modified in form and function, 
may if we choose be called saline plants, but the 
term is of no particular value. Few of them are 
strictly aquatic plants, except the marine Algae, or 
Seaweeds, wliicli grow immereed iii salt water, 
either always or in certain states of the tide, and 
derive their nourishment from it through their 
fronds, and not by roots from the rock to which 
they are attached. Grasswrack (q.v.), however, 
is an instance of a phanei-ogamous plant living 
entirely and always immersed in salt water. Other 
phanerogamous plants grow chiefly or only on the 
seashore and in salt marshes. Some of these, 
however, as the sea-kale, may be cultivated in 
gardens remote fium tlie sea, but they succeed 
best wlien liberally supplied with salt. Asparagus 
is another well-known garden-plant which derives 
much benefit from similar treatment. Some of the 
Saltworts (q.v.) and other saline plants yield much 
soda W’hen collected and huriied, and the 'produce 
was at one time largely imported into Britain from 
Spain and other countries under the name of Barilla 
(q.v.). The dry steppes of Russia and Tartary, 
having in many places a strongly saline soil, aVe 
covered with a very j)eculiar vegetation. Among 
the ornaments of these steppes is Halimodeminm 
argentemn, a shrub of the natural order Legu- 
mmosjc, often cultivated in gartlcns for its beauti- 
ful rose-coloured flowers .and silvery gray leaves. 
8.aline plants have their whole tissues impregnated 
with salt. 

Salfiis ( anc. Salince), a towm of the French 
dept, of .Jura, 22 miles S. by W. of Bosanejon, has 
valuable salt -springs, which supply baths for 
visiUjrs and yield salt. Pop. 5652. 

Salisbury (New Sarum) and Old Saruill* 

Old Sarum (Sorhiodnuum) stood about a mile 
north of the present city of Salis])iiry. ^ It now con- 
sists of a bare conical hill encircled wdth entrench- 
ments, with a central mound — from Roman times 
a castle and a place of much imiiortance. Here 
Canute died, and here William the Conqueror 
assembled the barons to renew their oath of fealty. 
In 1075 Bishop Herman removed the bishopric of 
the united sees of Ramsbury and Slierbonie to Old 
Saniin, and began a cathedral, which was finished 
by his successor St Osmund, wdio established a 
chapter of secular canons and compiled the Use of ■ 
Sarum, wdiieli was adopted througnout the greater 
jiart of England. The foundations of Old Sarum 
Cathedral are still to be traced in very dry seasons. 

It was in the form of a cross, 270 feet long by 70 
feet w ide, with a transept of 150 feet. Old Sarum 
returned two members to parliament until the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, although at that time 
there had for many years been no inhabitants. 
Service was daily performed in a chapel until the - 
Reformation, after which the place was entirely 
deserted. The desertion of Old Sanim and tlie 
foundation of Salisbury or New Sarum were due 
to the removal of the cathedral from the former 
place to the latter. The reasons for the change 
were the frequent disputes and collisions between 
the .authorities of the castle and the cathedral, the 
exposed position of Old Sarum (the noise of the 
winds often drowning the voices of the officiating 
priests ), and the want of water. 

Salisbury or New Sarum is a cathedral city, the 
capit.al of Wiltshire, and a parliamentary and 
municipal borough. It stands in a valley near the 
confluence of the rivers Avon, Bourne, Wily, and 
N.adder, 84 miles WSW. of London. The plan of 
the city is veiy regular, it having been laid out as 
I a whole at its foundation in rectangular plots.* 
Water originally ran through most of the streets^ 




Imt the streams were covered over after the yblta- 
tdon of the cholera in 1849,. The remov^ from 
Old Sarum took place in 1220, when the founda- 
tions of the new cathedral (B.V.M.) were laid. 
The Lady Chapel was conse<p‘ated in 1225, and the 
whole bnildiiiir, after being rehallow'ed in 1258, 
finally dedicated in 1260. The 

catheural conHists of a nave of u*ii p f 

bays, choir, and La<ly Clia^Md, wdth 

two^ aisles, and two transepts, eacdi ' / r 

having a single aisle ti»war(ls the - 

east, tlie ground- plan Iwdng in the - -■■■^*-* ;■ 

form of a double t;rosH. The whole 

liiiilding is a perhr.t example of 

pure Karly Kiiglihli styh*. 'PIm; 

cl<»ist<u-s and the liciu-e 

wen? huilt a'ooiiL 1270, and ihc 

t-owcu' ( I leconited ) and ilie •^piie 

added about J^'WO. rin* sj»in' is 

thf? liiglH*''l in KiiLdiind (PM) bvl ). 

Jt hnnied no jinrl ot iln^ fMi;jinal 

d(*'-ign, and ihr rfli'j'i nf !lii‘ ndtii- 

lion bec'annr ap|ian*m in a dangpi- 

ons sell |(‘nn*nl widcli look |d:n*e J 

wilhiii 11)0 yr-.-Hs ol if-- < n‘r‘liuii. m 

Owing lo ibis tin* -pirt* 27^ M 

inelies lowaiil- lln^ ^oniii. i’lio jM 

<'atln.‘drn.l snileicd I'mhii n di ;i-lions i « | | 

* i'(*Mtoinl ion Mt 1 In* ham - oi diinn-s lmggK|H||||||||B 

AVyatl 

Mi^hop 

ileanrlni nip 1 1 nngin tord, 

df-i roved, 

iiiiicli tlie 

eampanih^ flio 

Mmdi (*f 

the daiiiage thru tlone 1ms been 
repaired in the r(*storation b(*g\ni 
in ISbl? uinb'i* Sir (oll»erl Scoll, 
and coiiliinh*d under Mr Street and Sir Arthur 
Jiloudiehl. Idiere is a (•uri<ius jimninierit-room 
over the vestry eont*aiui!ig a <*o]»y of (he IMagna 
Charta of King John, said lo he that handed to 
liongespee, Karl of Salisbury, ule» oiu» of Ids 
xvitiiesses. The lilirary, built about 1 tr>t>, is over the 
east side of the (doistei.-, ami eontaius about dooo 
volnufes and many valuable MSS. Tin' oulsitle 
lueasunmionts of the eathedial are: hmgt h 47.*^ 
feet, widtli 111 feet; the height of the iiavi* and 
choir inside is 81 feet. The ea.th<*dral stamls aj)a.rt 
from any other building in the midst of a beauti- 
ful Close of about half a sipuire mile in extent, 
encircled by a wall, wit bin whieh stand the 
Bishop's Palace, an irregular building begun by 
Bishop Richard Poore (circa 1220) and atlded lo by 
many of his successors, the deanery and canons' 
houses, and many other picturesque buildings. 

The parisli churches are St Martin's, St Tliomas 
of Canterbury, a handsome Perpendicular building 
of the 15th century, aiul St Edmund of (\‘inter- 
bu^, formerly a collegiate clnircli of secular canons. 

Trie other most notable buildings are the council- 
house, Avhere the assizes are hohi ; the county hall; 
the infirmary; the ‘ Hall of John Hall ' and Audley 
House, now the church-house of the diocese, two 
fine exaninles of 15tli-century domestic architec- 
ture; the old George Inn (now a shop), where Pepys 
stayed ; St Nicholas’ Hospital ; the market-house ; 
the poultry -cross ; and the Blackniore Museum, 
which contains one of the finest collections of 
prehistoric antiquities in England, the collection 
from America being probably unrivalled any- 
where. 

The market-place is spacious and planted with 
trees, and contains statues of the late Lord Herbeiii 
of Lea (Sidney Herbert) and Professor' Fawcett, 
who was a native of the city. Here the Duke 


of 

are matiy 
dow^ Bcnc 

The city chiefly dtmefide u. 
the former nianulactures'oC 









SalisVmry Cathedral, from the north-eaat. 

bring rxtiiicL. Suiisbnry roLurtis oim member to 
parlinmont. Pop. (iSolj 11,(>57; (1881) 14,75)2; 
(1891) 17,;i(i2; 17,117. 

J<»hn of Sali.'-buiv Mas th(‘. confidential «advi.vrr of 
Bcck*‘t, and, sliariug his (‘xilr, hcc ainc ( 117(>) bishop 
of ( liartrrs. He wrote a Life of Rerket, and a work, 
!\fl jlcrifticKs, ill ^^lu«•h lie laslies the vices of tlie 
eoui't. He ilied 11 SO.— .Margaret, (7ountess of 
Sali-lmrv, was the uuMlierof I'anlinal PoIe(q.v. ). 

The most, notabh? bishops of Old Sarnin were St 
Osuiuiid ami Bishop IJoger ; of New Sariim, Hallam 
(whose death at the Couueil of Constance, 1417, is 
regarded by l)t‘au Miliuan as fatal to many really 
eflV'ctive r<*fornis in the church), Cardinal Cain- 
peggio, Jewell, Sotii AVard (a founder of the Royal 
Society), Burnet, Hoad Icy, Sherlock, Dougfas, 
Burgess, Denison. Ifaniilion, and Moberly. Fox 
the martyrologist, Hooker, Fuller, Peai*son, Isaac 
Barrow, Joseph Butler, and Liddon have l>een 
canons of the cathc<lral, where George Herbert 
was a frequent xvorshipper. Among distinguished 
natives and residents have been Massinger, Williaiu 
ami Henry Lawes, Cliiflinch (the chief agent in 
the intrigues of Charles 11.), Harris the philologist, 
Chubb *tlie Deist,' and Henry Fawcett. Fielding 
resided at one time in the Close, and Joseph 
Addison was ctlucated at the grammar-school. 

See Hatcher’s JTistorjj of Old and JNiew Sa rum, Britton’s 
Scdisbnrt/ Cathedral, Price’s Salisburt/ Cathedral, Dods- 
MTorth’s Salisbury Cathedral, Jones’s Fasti Ecclesicc Saris- 
beriensis, Gleeson AV kite’s Cathedral Church of Sedisbury 
(1897). For plan of Cathedral, see Vol, V. p. 318. 

Salisbuiiy Plain is an undulating tract of 
chalky down atFoniin^ splendid pasture for sheen, 
with rich and w’ell- timbered valle^^s. The high- 
lying land is too poor to repay cultivation. Of its 
many ancient mounds and barrows, the most notable 
is Stonehenge (q.v.). Salisbury Plain is one of tlie 
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few places in England where the ancient sport of 
hawking is still pursued. 

Sallsbliry* Marquis of. Robert Arthur Tal- 
bot Ciascoyne-Cccil, third Marquis of Salisbury, 
was born fit Hatfield House on the 3d of February 
1830. The famous name Cecil is said to have been 
Sitsilt originally ; a certain Robert Sitsilt, who 
served in the ‘Welsh ^ wars of Rufus’ time, is 
believed by the family to have been its founder. 
It is more distinctly traceable to David Cyssell, of 
Stamford, who was sheriff of Northamptonshire in 
the reign of Henry VII. David’s eldest son found 
a place at court as one of Henry VIII. ’s pages, and 
after returning to private life became sheiiff of 
Rutland. His dwelling was at Burghley, near 
Stamford ( q. v.) ; and here his son was born ( his eldest 
son) who served England and Elizabeth so wisely 
for forty years. This statesman, Lord Burghley 
(q.v.), had two sons, one by his first wife, a daughter 
of Sir John Cheke, the other by his marriage with a 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke. The eldest was 
made Earl of Exeter, and from him the present 
Marquis of Exeter descends. The younger son 
was the famous Robert Cecil, whose groat services 
to James I., and to the state, were rewarded within 
two years by three steps in the peerage. In 1603 
he became Lord Cecil of Essendirie, in 1604 Vis- 
count Cranborne, and in ^p05 Earl of Salisbury. 
The marquis is directly descended from the first 
Earl of Salisbury, and inherits Hatfield (q.v.) from 
him. As Lord Robert Cecil he proceeded from 
Eton to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1847. Tw'O 
veal’s afterwards he took the B.A. degree wdtii an 
honorary fourth-class in matliematies. He shared 
in the Union >Society’s debates, always as distinctly 
Conservative, and yet more distinctly as a church- 
man. He was treasurer of the Union Society in 
his time, and gave great satisfaction in that 
office. His Oxford life over, Lord Robert Cecil 
went forth on a round of travel, extending to 
Australasia. On his return he was elected a 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and very soon 
aftenvards entered the House of Commons, at the 
age of twenty-three being returned for Stamford. 
His address to the electors declared him a Con- 
servative, warmly attached to the Church of Eng- 
land, eager to associate religion with education, 
and anxious for social and sanitary improvements 
— for the good of the poor particularly. He took his 
seat in the House of Commons when that <issembly 
met in February 1854 ; and his first speech therein 
(on university reform ) wa.s delivered in the April 
following. A year afterwards he made his first 
foreign -affairs speech — on the terms of peace that 
should be imposed on Russia (Crimean war). He 
came further into notice when, on a motion con- 
demning the conduct of the Aberdeen adminis- 
tration as ‘ the first and chief cause of tlie calam- 
ities that befell ’ our soldiery in the Crimea, he 
seconded General Peel in moving ‘ the previous 
question.’ He took a busy part in the domestic 
reforms of 1856. 

In 1857 Lord Roliert Cecil launched his first 
legislative proposal, which was that parliamentary 
electors should be enabled to record their votes by 
means of voting papers, filled in before a justice of 
the peace ; a proposal of particular service at 
county and university elections. In 1858 he 
opposed the abolition of church-rates in a speech 
which further advanced him in the estimation of 
his party; and he again distinguish^ himself in 
supporting a motion of Mr Gladstone’s backing 
w the plan of uniting Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Tne Conservatives were now in office, and their 
leaders resolved to take up the miestiou of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. In 1859 Mr Disraeli introduced 
his Reform Bill of * fancy franchises,’ Lord Robert 
Cecil supporting it by arguments which he had set 


forth in the ‘ Oxford Essays ’ for 1858. The bill 
upset the government. When, in the time of its 
successors, the paper-duties question threw the 
two Houses into conflict, and when Mr Gladstone 
paralysed the opposition of the House of Lords by 
including the abolition of the duties in one single 
Budget Bill, Lord Robert Cecil opposed the novel 
device with extraordinary vigour and acerbity. 

It was now seen that he haa all the gifts that 
carry a man from the back seats of the House of j 
Commons to the most honourable positions on ‘ the 
front bench.* From this time forth Lord Robert 
Cecil became a frequent speaker ; facile on many 
subjects, studious of all that he dealt with, pug- 
nacious, vigorous, often brilliant, and remarkable 
for a rather unfortunate kind of sarcasm. In 
debates on pauperism, on army organisation, on 
civil service reiorrn, on finance he was heard to 
considerable effect in those years ; but he never 
spoke more warmly, or with more obvious personal 
interest, than in defence of the church or when 
popular education was discussed. Foreign affairs 
engaged his attention hardly less, as was seen, for 
example, when the German attack on Denmark, 
and tlie conduct of Lord Palmerston’s government 
in relation thereto, was brought before the House 
of Commons by Mr Disraeli. 

The years 1865 and 1866 were important in the 
history of Lord Salisbury. On the J4tb of June in 
the first-named year he became Viscount Cran- 
l>orne and heir to the marquisate by the death of 
his elder brother ; in July of the following year he 
was admitted to the cabinet under Lord Derby’s 
administration as Secretary of State for India. In 
1865 parliament liad been dissolved, and Lord 
Palmerston had been confirmed in office by the con- 
stituencies ; but within three months afterwards 
(Octol)er 18) Palmerston was dead. Thereupon 
Mr Gladstone took the leadership of the House of 
Commons and virtually of the calunet ; the Reform 
question was revived, and a bill brought in of 
which Lonl Cranborne Avas one of the most effective 
opponents. One of his speeches (on an amend- 
1 merit by Earl Grosvenor) is an epitome of some of 
the strongest objections of Conservatism to such 
an extension of the franchise as was soon afterwards 
carried l)y Mr Disraeli. Mr Gladstone’s Reform 
Bill was defeated ; and wlien on the resignation 
of the government Lord Derby took office. Lord 
Cranborne was made Secretary for India. It is 
asserted by nianv and denied by none that to this 
office Lord Cranborne brought good business habits 
and a remarkably prompt apprehension of detail. 
But he was not to hold it long. The Reform agita- 
tion continued, and Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli 
resolved upon one of those measures called ‘dish- 
ing.’ The first business of the new Tory govern- 
ment was to concoct a Reform Bill. Discontent 
with its provisions compelled Lord Cranborne, Lord 
Carnarvon, and General Peel to resign their offices. 
The bill was proceeded with when, quitting his 
place on the Treasury bench for a seat below the 
gangway. Lord Cranborne fought against the 
measure with extreme pertinacity and vigour ; we 
should add, with honourable consistency. ' His un- 
sparing invective on this occasion did not improve 
his relations with Mr Disraeli, which were never 
rooted in personal friendship at any time. 

When, in the spring of 1868, Mr Gladstone 
moved for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church bis strongest opponent was 
Lord CranlKime. The last speech he ever made in 
the House of Commons was Mdressed to this sub- 
ject. On the 12th of April 1868 he became Marquis 
of Salisbury, and his nrst work in the House of 
Lords was still to defend the church. After 
speaking against anti-ritual legislation, he had * 
again to deal with the disestablishment question. 
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This he did with his accustomed vigour, prwhesy- 
ing that the disestablishment of tiie Irisii Church 
would have no such effect in dispelling Fenianism 
as Mr Gladstone anticipated. In 1868, the first 
year of Mr Gladstone's first administration. Lord 
Salisbury proposed to abolish the rule whereby 
bills are dropped when both Houses have not time 
to pass them in the same session ; this proposal fell 
through. He supported Earl KusselTs Life Peer- 
ages Bill ( 1868 ), which was l e jected. Next year he 
was electe<l Chancellor of the Univoi sity of Oxford. 
Meanwhile disafiection and outrage in Ireland 
went on, and when in 1870 the gi>vernmeiit franuNl 
a strong Peace Preservation Bill, Lord Salishury 
(who was now recognised as the leading (Con- 
servative in the House of Jjords) supported it 
in a sub'sareastic speech, the jjraver argument <if 
which was conveyed in t he ndlowing HenteruM* : 
‘ Tn this country you have long content 

only to guide; in Ireland it is esseriiial that 
you should govern,’ Tlio liisli Tjaml Aet of 1870 
was less to liis taste, hut it passed without violent 
oj)po.sition. In the following year Mr Ghnlstone s 
action in aholishing tlie army pun‘hase sv^umi by 
niyal warrant, when legislaiion for that ]niif»ose 
appeared ditlicult and tedious, <‘alled Lord Salishuiy 
to the front. The bill for abolishing rcligiotts firsts 
in the universities gave him more arduous employ- 
ment in criticism and amendment, chielly addressed 
to the maintenance of religious inslrtudion. 

An important speech mad<^ .at tin? time of the 
Fraiieo-tJermari war, ret'alliiig tin' ohligatimis of 
Great Britain to maint.iin lh<' indejM-ndem*** of 
(e.\'a<!tly) lialf-a-<lozeu states, euliamaal Lord Salis- 
bury s reputation as a .student of hncigu allairs. 
As to home alVairs this [Muiotl of liis cjumht may bo 
epitomised in the remark that lie took an active 
])art in expoumliug the errors of the govmiiment, 
which W(*ro gradually i>roparing f<»r the defeat 
iuliicted on it with the r<\j4‘etion of the Irish Lni- 
versity Bill. Hesignatiou ensued (March 1S73); 
the Conservatives (led ineil ofliiu^ ; in Janu.ary LS74 
parliament was tlissolved, and the (Amservatives 
came in with a groat majority. 

Whether Lord Salisimry would consent to serve 
with Mr Disraeli, wiietlier Mr Disraeli wotiM invite 
Lord Salishury to join him, now became a ijuestion 
of the day. There was no love between tlieiu ; 
but the one wishe<l for «a footing in the <*ahinel, 
and the other felt that his omission would la? 
a danger ; and so Lord Salisbury bt'came Secretary 
for India a secoml time. It nuist suHice to say 
that in this post lie gave unfailing j)roof of great 
administrative ability. Before the end of the year 
Lord Salisbury lunl again come into collision with 
his chief. lie hotly opposed tlio Public Worship 
Regulation Act (a government measure) ; ami Mr 
Disraeli replied to him very tartly in a speech 
remembered by the words, ‘ He is not a man 
who ^ measures his phrases ; be is a great master 
of gibes, and llouts, and jeers.’ But the rupture 
which neither man could afford was avoid<^. 
Lord Salisbury now took a very active interest 
in university reform, but he was soon calleci 
to more bustling employments. The Eastern 
Question was reopened ; Turkey was at war 'with 
Servia and Montenegro ; the Bulgarian atrocities 
were made known ; and to stay the mischief a con- 
ference of the European Powers was held at Con- 
dtantinople. Lord Salisbury was chosen as envoy 
from Great Britain, and the choice was presently 
repented of in Downing Street. His conduct at 
Constantinople surprised not only the uninformed 
public, but his colleagues. Indeed he did not 
scruple to act against the whole spirit of his in- 
structions, nor did he heed the remonstrances sent 
out to him from the Foreign Office. Thus did 
he come into direct collision with Lord Derby 


(then Foreign Secretary). But once placed in the 
position of envoy Lord Salisbury was practically 
beyond control ; to recall liim was of coarse im- 
possible. Later, when the Turks were beaten down, 
ami the treaty of San Stefano became known, there 
Avas so much disagreement in Lord Beocoiisfield^s 
cabinet that his own policies (Avisc or unAvise) 
wore paralyscil. Wlien L()V4l Derby’s secession 
folh>wed Lord (Viinarvon'r,, Salisbury became 
Foreign Secret, ary. WiLluiut the of a day he 
signalLseil the change by [uiblLshing a circular 
<lcspatcli t?o jJOAverfnny a-sstnlive of the British 
ol>jcction.s t4> tliC San Stefano Tre.atv thatitelec- 
tnfi4‘<l the jaihlic mind ; but itjs gh)! v Avas sadly 
<liiiinied Avhen a fanmuH M^cret agreement with 
Kiis.sia into The news[iap4'r« a little while 

I afu.n w aids. Russia being (impelled (mainly by 
i the n*sistance 4>f tiie British government) to snle 
I niit her ]>eace treaty witli ’I’nikcy to a <*.ongi’ess 
I Ilf Ihirofiean Powej s < held at Berlin ), Lord Beao/)ns- 
; field resolved, lo H«‘t for lAri'at Britain himself, 
Loril Salishnrv aceompM.in ing liim to the Gorman 
capital. This aruingenu^nt i" not improbably 
explainerl by L«>r«3 Sa]ift)>iirvs loo wilful con- 
dn<‘( as envoy nt G(»nsTantim»ple, TJie govern- 
ment had a ironlilou^ lime in .Afghanistan and 
Soutli Ati ii^a Hi tin* these events, Lord Salisbury 
taking ?i?i energi'iie part in repidJing the op[K)si- 
1 inn attiu ks that aro.-i^ tlierefrmn. 

Till? ‘ Miillotln.'in canijiaigri,’ in the winter of 
IS'Tfi, was followefi by a dissolntiim of parliament 
in Alnn-h of the fidlowing year, ami that by a heavy 
4h‘f<*at f<»r lht‘ GonservatiN os. The worsening state 
4>i‘ Indiuiil and the action ami inaction of the 
Gl.ailstom' government in relatiivn thereto, the 
abamlonmcmt of Kandahar, and the ])eace after 
Majnba Hill kept l.onl Salisbury busy enough even 
before he sueeiasled to the leadership of the (’on- 
servjiti\e party on the death of Lord Beaconsfichl. 
The Irish LamI Aid ami its complete failure ana 
pai.ifving measure, the troubles with the Boers, 
the dKturhances in Egy[d, a new Reform Bill, 
till* HiHlistrilmtion of Seats Bill, the Soudan, 
Gonlon’.s mis.sion ami his abandonment gave 
Liml Salisbury a busy time as opposition leader 
till the resignation of the government in June 
1 885, Lord Salishury now became prime-minister 
ami Si'oridary of Slate for Foreign Afi'airs. Mr 
(ikadstone soon rmnrned to jK>wei‘, Avas Avrecked in 
I.S86 by his Home Rule Bill, and after a general 
election in that year Lord Salisbury again took 
ollice, the government V)eing now known as Uiiionist, 
The ministiw resigne<l soon after the (unfavour- 
able) general election of 1S92 ; ami the main Avork 
of the Unionist j)arty Avas successful opposi- 
tion to the Home Rule' Bill of 1898. Lord Salis- 
bury s thiril administration, formeil in 1895 on the 
resignation of Lord Rosebery, included tlie Duke 
of Devonshire ami Mr Chainl»erlaiu. It had to 
deal Avith embarrassing situations in Armenia ami 
(.^rete, in South Africa, in Venezuela, and in CIiin«a. 
The reconquest of the Somlaii in 1898 was empha- 
siseii by the Avitbdrawal of the French expedition 
from Fashoda and the Upper Nile, after a period 
of very strained relations between France and 
Britain, The fleet Avas greatly strengthened ; a 
delimitation of spheres in Africa Avas arrived at 
with Germany ; spite of the Venezuelan ditticuItA% 
there avos an extraordinary groAvth of fnendly 
feeling between Britain and tlie United States ; 
and Ireland, 11101*6 contented and prosperous than 
heretofore, began in 1899 to w^ork its neAv system 
of local government. Salisbury gradually came to 
leave much of his work to colleagues (especially 
to his nephew, Mr Balfour, his successor) ; m 1900 
he resigned to Loi*d LansdoAAme the laborious Avork 
of the Toreign Office, retaining with the premier- 
sliip the post of Privy Seal ; but after the con- 
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elusion of peace in Africa in 1002 he retired from 
public life. He <lied 22d August 1903, and was 
tniried at Hatfield beside bis wife, wdiose death in 
1900 had been a severe blow to him. 

President of the British Association in 1894, Lord 
Salisbury was by temperament a student and 
a recluse ; at one time he wrote much for the 
Standard and the Sdtnrday llcnicw. A masterly 
and most impressive orator, be yet neglected the 
art of persuasion ; and in speeches of wliich every 
word seemed to have been well weiglied and care- 
fully chosen some startlingly injudicious sentence 
not seldom broke loose. An uncompromising aris- 
tocrat, he was a frank critic of democratic failings ; 
but for years was equally unhesitating in his 
attacks on Lord Beaconslield. His labour.s would 
have been lightened if he had gained a larger 
measure of popular liking. 

There are Lives by Pulling (1885), Traill (1891), Ellis 
(1892), Aitken (1901), How (1902), and others, and 
several collections of his speeches. 

Saliva^ one of the digestive Iluids, mainly the 
product of the Salivaiiy Glanixs, of which there 
are three pairs — the iiarotid, the submaxillary, 
and the sublingual, with efferent ducts which 
convey tlie glandular secretions into the mouth. 
The.se, when mixed with the mucus secreted by 
the follicles of the niucods membrane lining the 
mouth, constitute the ordinary or mixed saliva. 
Tlie Parotid Gland, so called from the Greek 




The Salivary Glands : 

1, the parotid gland ; 2, the Kiibiimxillary gland ; 3, the sub- 
lingual gland; 4, duct; 6, Wharton’s duct; 6, Bar- 

tholin’s duct ; 7, inassctcr musch* ; 8, mastoid process ; 9, 
digastric iimsclc; 10, inUrnal jugular vein.; 11, external 
carotid artery ; 12, the tongue. 

words joam, ‘near, ’and ons, ‘ the ear,’ is the largest 
of the three glands occurring on each siile. It lies 
upon the side of the face iin mediately in front of 
the external ear, and weighs from half an ounce to 
an ounce. Its duct is about two inches and a half 
in length, and opens into the mouth by a small 
orifice ^posite the second molar tooth of the upper 
jaw. The walls of the duct are dense and some- 
what thick, and the calibre is about that of a crow- 
quill. 

The Siibnuixillary Gland is situated, as its name 
implies, below the jawbone ( part of which is cut 
away in the figure ), and is placed at nearly equal 
distances from the parotid and sublingual glands. 
Its duct is about two inches in length, and opens by 
a narrow orifice on the top of a p^illa, at the side 
of the freenum of the tongue. The Sublingual Gland 
is situated, as its name implies, under the tongue, 
eacli gland forming a ridge on tlie floor of the 
mouth, between the tongue and the lower gums. 


It has a number of excretory ducts, which open 
.separately into the mouth. The salivary glands are 
racemose, or of the compound acinous type (see 
Glands). The recesses which open into the fine 
terminal branche.s of the ducts are ‘lined and 
almost filled ’ by the epithelial cells which secrete 
the saliva. True salivary glands exist in all 
mammaks, except the cetacea, in birds, and rep- 
tiles (including amphibians), but not in fishes; 
and glands discharging a similar function occur 
in insects, many mollu.scs, *&c. Saliva contains 
about one-half per cent, of solids, chiefly salts 
and mucin. 'The proportion of its active constitu- 
ent, 2>tyaliii, is extremely small ; an<l it has never 
been satisfactorily isolated (see DIGESTION). 

Tlie most common disease of the parotid gland is 
a .specific inflammation, wliich lias been already 
describeil in the article MuMPS. Tumours of 
various kinds sometimes occur in front of the ear 
and over the parotid gland. Their removal is often 
diflicult. Calculi are occasionally formed in con- 
nection with the ducts of the salivary glands. 
Deficient Secretion is indicated by clamminess or 
dryness of the mouth, and is common in loW forms 
of fever. It is important as indicating the con- 
dition of the system, and seldom requires treat- 
ment. If it slum Id occur as an original affection 
it mn.st bo treated by local 8ialogogues (q.v.), such 
as liquorice, horse-radish, i»ellitory, Altera- 

tion of the Saliea is not unfrcijuent in ilisease. 
For example, it sometimes loses its alkaline char- 
acter, and becomes acid, as in acute rhouniatisin, 
diabetes, See. ; wliilst in other cases it becomes so 
betid ns to be a source of annoyance both to the 
patient and bis friends, as, bn* example, in scurvy, 
various forms of dyspepsia, salivation, &c. The 
undue acidity may be corrected by the administra- 
tion of carbonate or bicar) lonate of soda, wdiile the 
feetor may be relieved by attention to <liet, by 
antiseptic montb-waslies, and by the use, both 
local and general, of creasoto, nitroniuriatic acid, 
charcoal, clilorato of potasli, iSce. Ordinary Tnfiain- 
mat ion of tlie.se glands (distinct from innnips) may 
proceed from cold or local injury, Imt it is often 
produced liy decayed teeth. 

Salivation, or Ftyalism (from the Qx , 

‘the saliva’), is the term enqdoyed to designate 
an abnormally abundant flow of saliva. It most 
coiiiiiionly arises from a specific form of infiamma- 
tioii of tke parotid glands, induced by the action 
of mercury, in which case it is termed mercurial 
salivation ; but it occasionally appears under tlie 
action of other drugs, esjiecially iodide of potas- 
sium ; and sometimes it occurs without any appar- 
ent cause, in wliich ca.se it is said to be idiopathic 
or spontaneous. When mercury is ^iven in such a 
ivay as to excite .salivation a metallic taste in the 
mouth is soon recognised by the patient, and a 
remarkable but indescribable smell, known as the 
mercurial foetor, may be detected in bis breath ; the 
gums become swollen and spongy at their edges, 
and usually present a few slight ulcers ; and an in- 
creased flow of saliva takes place, accompanied by 
pain in the teeth on pressure. If these symptoms 
oe not checked ( and a fortiori if more mercury be 
given) the tongue, cheeks, and throat swell and 
ulcerate, and the saliva that flow's away amounts 
to several pints in the course of the day. Until a 
comparatively recent period profuse salivation was 
deemed the only certain indication that the system 
was duly under the influence of mercury (and, 
indeed, it was believed that the cause of the disease 
was carried out of the body with the saliva) ; hdt 
it is now recognised that salivation is harmful, and 
in administering mercury the object aimed at is 
not to allow its effect at farthest to go beyond 
the production of slight tenderness of the gums, 
and slight mercurial foDtor. Mercurial salivation 
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is therefore very rarely to be seen at the present 
day. It is worthy of notice tliat in the confluent 
form of smallpox there is almost always more or 
less abundant salivation, whicli lasts for several 
days ; and if it cease abrui»tly the peril is usually 
great. Moreover, there is a more i)r less marked 
tendency to salivation in scurvy, hysteria, Jiydro- 
phobia, some forms of mania, and not unfrequently 
in pregnancy. 

SallCf De la. See Scjiools (iJnoTHEHS ok 
ClllUSTIAN). 

Sallee, Salk, or Sla, a seapoi t of Mori>(H*o, stands 
on the Atlantic, at the moiitli of tlui l>n Ragreb, on 
the northern side of llie river, opposite t<i Rabat 
(q.v. ). It was for centuries notorious as a liaunt 
or pirates, and gave its name to tlie Sallee Jbivers. 
who carried tlni *f.error of their naim^ into the 
Knglish OlianneJ, cand who are known to r^verv 
rea<i(jr of Kuhinsnu (''rusor. It is ouJv within tfie 


writers to treat a subject rather thim a pe^pci of 
time, and to k>ok directly for a model to Greek 
literature. He brought to hie task atrong prej^ssee- 
sious and a fatal readiness to sacrihee anything to 
JiLh antitheHiH or epigram ; but we need not snpfKise 
with Mommsen that l»is main object was to discredit 
the old regime and vindicaRi the memory of Cflcsar. 
He loves to explore in philosophic fashion into the 
tone of the ajje and the hulden motives of men, and 
he falls a victim to his own subtlety and confi- 
dently presents Jiis infereru'es as facts. The high 
morality vvhich lur inculcates harmonises but ill 
with the facts of his j>a.st life, although it may be 
I it was a legitimate emmgh fruit of uRtn- rotiection 
I and rcp(mtaiicc wliicli supplied characteristic 
; tinge of pe.':>iiMism t<> hi^. lone. In Iii'^ laliotn* to be 
j iu'ief .‘.Tul concise like hi^ great liiodel TlmcvdidcH 
I he is not rsfddom merely olisnirr^ ami in\olved, 

I .and hi.-^ lilstovical le* uverlaid too thickly 


4 i> -4 • 1 * , ... I * wMli riH'totK'a </j‘n;trutmt, the narrative overloaded 

19th century that Rritaiu <*e;is(vl t<» pav un nmui.al i , ,, .. /. , , t*... 

1 • 1 . ; I , 1 , r M ■ v ilh g^mera u* lectinns th/o nre otten n.Mie hotter 


Huhsidv to llui sultan of Moroeco to se<niie wih.My 
from tluiir atta(*ks. 'The in nnmfwr, 

are still fanatical, and siiirer lu) Kuropeaii to dwell 
within tlieir walls, 'riie streets are humii and poor, 
and the houses small. A w.all siirmunds th** town, 
the chief featun's of whi<‘.h ;ue forts mi<l tho pii oii. 
Excellent carpets are made, .*»> well as s!jo»‘-. 
Sallow ( ). Se(‘ W' J IJ .< )^\^ 

SaIlow*t1loril. See Ska Ih rKTnojix. 

SsillUSL CaIUSSAKLI si ll s ( 'iM.-IM s, .a IhUiiail 
historian, was horn of jdel«*i;n« f.nniiv at VinihT 
iitim in the Sahiue eountrv, Sh irr. He had li-m 
to ho tril)une of the peo]>le iu .“i'i, whi-u he helped 
to avenge the murder of Clodiit*^ u]Mm Milo and his 
i)ariy. His {)wii intrigue ^^ith Milo’s wih^ may 
nav'e given a spur to his Ionc ot justic«', for his 
morality was far from high : iii<h‘t*d Midi was the 
scatidai of Jiis licentious that In' w«-is expelled 
in 50 from the senate. It is true, Imwever, lliat his 
attacliiiieut to C;i*sar’s party may well suggest a 
plausible reason for liis expulsion. In 47, when 
Caesar's fortune wa.s in the ascendant, ho wa.s made 
pnetor, and was consoquently lestored to his f<»r- 
feitod senatorial rank. Soon after this he nearly 
lost his life in (Jampania, in a mutiny of some 
of (Ja'sar’s troops about to ho sliip^nul to Afri<*a. 
Next year lie carried otV the enemy’s stores from 
the island of Cercina, and at the close of the 
African campaign he was left as governor of the 
annexed kingtlom of Nuiiiidia, formed into the 
province of Nova Afrii^a. His administration was 
sullied by oppression and extortion, hut thecliarges 
brought against him by the provincials failed 
before the partial tribunal of Ca?sar, With the 
fruit of his extortion ho laid out those famous gar- 
dens on the Quirinal which bore his name for cen- 
turies, and the splendid inansion in wliich became 
an imperial residence of Nerva, Vespasian, and 
Aurelian. Hero lie lived apart from public cares, 
devoted to literary labours, and here he died, 
34 B.C. In this retirement he wrote liLs famous^ 
histories, the Catilina^ or Bellum Catilhmrium^ 
a bnef account of Catiline’s conspiracy in 63, 
during the consulship of Cicero ; the «/ iigurtha^ 
or Bellum Jugurthinum, a history just twice 
as long of the five years’ war between the Ro- 
mans and Jugurtha, the king of Nutiiidia ; and 
the Historiarum Lihri Quinque^ commencing with 
the year of Sulla’s death (78 B.O.) and coming 
down to 67 b.c., of which, unhappily, but a few 
fragments have come down to us. The two letters 
Ad Cassarem semm de Bepublica and the Invectiva 
Sallmti m Oiceronem are not authentic. 

As a historian Sallust is not accurate in details 


I th/in pielmit ious ronmuiuphirf Th<‘ sp#»eclie.-^ are 
I di.'i,inati<‘al!y «4lVM‘(ive Ihougli not authentic, tlie 
I I ui‘J urj* I hf' simple, the re[»etitiori of 
i.uourilc ariil lapid changes of conf«lrm*tiou 

to -.frnic vi\a<’ii v being (riiiiracterisiic marks, 4’h« 
tonnisins me teo't'v' ••hi>e echoes (tf Thucydides, 
...id < \en hi- KiNouriie anangeuient of short coii- 
fi;».'-h*d phrn-e'% J- imitatr*d from the same master. 
^IoM.*(>\ .T, lie jji.'L --i many ^\ord^*and plirase.s 

ill an .‘ rn-r, itml i- suppf>.*>e<J e.'^pecially to 

have thawn mueh fifmi tie* etdi'i* Cato; while in 
olhm* ancioTit i*rinc'-, ag'ain, we lead oi tln» iiitiova- 
tnm.N of hi- -lyba 'I'lu* inthuan’e <4’ Sallust is 
plainly marktsl .m the giealei 'l\*icitn>, who styles 
him iii. .’10^ * n-rum ihvmanannn fiorenti.s- 

^iniu,^ amdor. ’ M.iUial al'-o phiee.s him first in 
Roinau hi->un\\ iimi <^>uimi!ian does not fear to 
maleh him wIili rhu<\\‘dides ;tml sets him aliove 
Idvy, although adniilling liiiit tin.' latter is a safer 
nnalel lor hoy.M His dietionaiid lin'torioal colour 
found him m.any imitators from tin* time of Fronto 
down to the Chiistian wi iters of the 5th century. 

KditioiiR are hv t hnlnch ^Itasc], 1KI2), Kritis (3v*)ls. 
1S2S, K. J:>iet.-'di ;*J vots. 1859, 18i‘*4), and H. 

Jordan ( iicw ed. 1.SS7 ). K.xaJhmt annotated edition.s of 
the two complete work.s are tho.se by C. Meri vale (1852), 
(r. l^ong (IStiO; iiew ed. hy J. O. K'razer, 18tH)), and \V. 
W. trapes (lS.Std and there in ii gootl translation by 
A. W. Pollard (1 ^<82 ). See L. Constaiis, Dc Sermone 
JSalltuidtnio (J’aris, 1880), the special AVdrterbach by 
O. Eicliert (Han. .1884; od cd. 188.5), and Mollweide, 
irtnssfr JSafl, ( Stnisb, 1887 ) ; also the studies by Th. Vogel 
(Mayence, 1857), M. Ja-eger (Salzb. 1879, 1884), and 
Th, llambeau ( Hurg, 1879). 

Sally-port* a gate or pa.s.sage by which the 
gtarrison of a fortress may make a sally or sudden 
attack on the besiegers. 

Salmaj^lllldi* a xvord of uncertain origin, 
unless it be derived from the Counters Salmagondi, 
lady of honour to Marie de’ Medici and tlie in- 
ventor of the dish; for salmagundi is a dish of 
minced meat, seasoned with pickled cabbage, eggs, 
anchovies, olive-oil, vinegar, pe])per, and siniiTar 
ingredients. In an aiiplied sense the word means 
a pot-pourri, a medley, a miscellany. 

Salmasilis, Claudius, the Latinised name of 
a celebrated Fi'cnch scholar, Claude deSaumaise, 
who was born at Semur in Burgundy, ^ 15th 
April 1588. His father, Benigne de Saumaise, a 
man of superior erudition, was his^ first teacher. 
At the ago of ten young Salmasiiis translated 
Pindar and composed Greek and Latin verses. 
He studied philosophy at Paris, under the super- 
I intendence of Casaubon. From Paris he preceded 


of fact and chronological seqiience — a defect to Heidelberg ( 1606 )> where he devoted himself to 
caused, no doubt* by his love for oroad effects and the science of jurisprudence, and publicly pro- 
unity of treatment. He wa^ one of the first Roman fessed Protestantism, to wliich form of the Chris- 
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tian religion he had been secretly attached. So 
insatiable at this time was his thirst for knowledge 
— book- knowledge, at least — that he was wont to 
devote two whole nights out of three to hard read- 
ing, in conseijiience of which he brought himself 
to witliin an inch of the grave. In 1608 he pub- 
lished from ^ISS. two treatises of the sectary, 
Nilus, Archbishop of Thessalonica, and a work of 
the monk Barlaam on the primacy of the pope. In 
1029 appeared his chief work, Pliniame Exercita- 
Hones in Cedi Julii Solini Polyhistora (2 vols. 
Paris, 1629); after the publication of which he 
set himself vigorously, and without the help of a 
master, to acquire a knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, 
Coptic, and other oriental tongues. In 1631 he 
was called te Leyden, to occupy the chair that 
JcMeph ScaJimr had held there, and it is from 
this period trat bis European r^utation as a 
scholar and critic dates. Various eiiorts were made 
(1635-40) to induce Salmasius to return to France, 
but he declined them on the ground that his spirit 
was too * liberal * for his native land. Queen 
Christina of Sweden, however, managed to bring 
him to Stockholm, and fix him there for a year 
(1650-51), after which he returned to Holland. 
He died of a fever caught by impnidently drinking 
the waters at Spa, 6th September 1653. 

In the scholastic world Salmasius was probably 
the most famous personage of his day in Europe. 

‘ A man not in my opinion only, but by the common 
consent of scholars, the most learned of all who 
are now living;’ ‘the miracle of the world, the 
most learned oi mortals.’ Such were the expressions 
of his contemporaries regarding him. Ijie most 
e.xalted personages courted his friendship. Christina 
of Sweden declared that ‘ she could not live with- 
out him.’ When Mazarin failed to induce him to 
return to France he nevertheless sent him the order 
of knighthood, as a proof of Louis XIV. ’s desire to 
honour him as a Frenchman, Though his attain- 
menta were prod^oua, Salmasius aoes not rank 
with scholars like Casauhon or the younger Scaliger. 
He had neither Casauhon ’s balanced judgment nor 
Scaliger’s grasp or insight. Hence, though his 
industry and learning could not have been inferior 
to theirs, his work has no distinctive value in the 
history of scholarship. In England Salmasius is 
best known in coiniection with his controversy 
with Milton regarding the execution of Charles 1. 
At the request of Charles II., Salmasius, as the 
highest ^holastic authority in Europe, published 
(1649) his Defensio liegiapro Carolo i., which was 
answered in 1651 by Milton in his Pi'o Fopulo 
Anglicano Defensio, The preparation of his pam- 
phlet cost Milton his eyesight, but, as Salmasius 
died shortly after writing a rejoinder, the English 
poet boasted that his adversary had the woi*st of 
the encounter. The brutal cotai-seness of both dis- 
putants alone gives a certain significance to their 
controversy at the present day. Yet it must be 
remembered that the standard of taste in public 
controversy in the 16th and 17th centuries only 
corresponded to the license of everyday talk in 
the most refined society. 

For the life of Salmasius, see JDe Laudihus et Vita 
Cl, SaZmasit, prefixed to the collection of his letters 
published at Leyden in 1656. For his controversy with 
Milton, see Masson, Zdfe of MUton, vol. iv. 

Salmon (Salmo\ a genus of fishes of the 
family Salmonidse (q.v.), which, as characterised 
by Cuvier, has teeth on the vomer, both palatine 
bones, and all the maxillary bones ; and includes 
numerous species more recently divided by Valen- 
ciennes into three genera, Salmo, Fario, and Salar : 
the first characterised by a few teeth at the end of 
the vomer ; the second by a single line of teeth 
running down the vomer ; the third by two rows of 
teeth on the vomer, without any remarkable group 


at its upper end. To many naturalists, however, 
this division seems too artificial ; and the charac- 
ters, although excellent for distinguishing si)eeies, 
not such a.s ought to divide genera ; an opinion 
confirmed by the fact that the teeth are numerous 
along the vomer in the young of the species ( as the 
Common Salmon) which finally retain only a grouj) 
of them at the end. The division made by Valen- 
ciennes separates the Salmon, the Salmon-trout, 
and the Gray or Bull Trout, the only British species 
which ascend rivers from the sea, into the two genera 
Sahno and Fario. A much more natural division, 
having regal'd to characters really conspicuous and 
important, and to the habits of the species, is the 
simple one of Pennell, which is really nothing more 
than a formal recognition of groups practioally recog- 
nised by eveiy one acquainted the fishes that 
compose them : *(1) The Silver, A Migratory spiecies 
(i.e. those migrating to and from the sea) ; (2) the 
Yellow, or Non-migratory species; (8) the Charts, 
or Orange and Red-coloured species. ’ The present 
article is devoted to the first or these groups. The 
second is noticed in the article Trout ; the third, 
in the article Charr. 

By far the most important of the Salmonidu) 
which ascend the rivers of Britain from the sea is 
the Salmon (Setlrno salar in commercial import- 
ance far superior to any other fresh-water fish, both 
on account of the abundance in which it is procured 
in the northern parts of the world and of its rich 
and delicious flavour. From ancient times it has 
furnished important supplies of food ; and the sal- 
mon -fisheiies of Britain have long been a subject 
of anxious attention to the legislature. Even the 
rivers of Iceland now yield a rent, and are regularly 
netted for the supply of the British market, to 
which the salmon are hrouglit, as from other 



Fig. 1. — Salmon {Salmo salar). 


northern regions, fresh, in ice. Many rivers and 
streams, also, are rendered valuable by the salmon 
which periodically visit them, as affording sport 
to anglers ; and those of Norway, as well as those 
of Britain itself, are now frequented by British 
anglers. 

The salmon is one of the largest species of the 
genus, having been known to attain the weight of 
80 lb. , whilst salmon of 40 or 50 lb. , and even up- 
wards, are occasionally brought to market. Very 
large salmon, however, are not common, owing to 
the eagerness with which the fishery is prosecuted. 
No fish is more symmetrical or beautiful than the 
salmon ; and its form is admirably adapted to rapid 
motion even against powerful currents. The head 



Fig. 2. —Salmon -trout {Salmo trutta). 


is about one-fifth of the whole length of the fish. 
The under jaw of the male becomes hooked during 
the breeding season with a kind of cartilaginous ex- 
crescence, which is used as a weapon in the combats 
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thru frequent, wfuiiicls so sev^nre bein^ inflicted 
witii it tliiit deatii Hoinetiuies eiiHues, I’lic laUiral 
lino is nearjy 'I'lie scales are sinali, and 

the colour a rich Iduisii «>r ; 4 roenj.sli jL^rav alxive, 
cli:injj;in«,r to silvory-while benoaLii, sprinkled above* 
the lateral line with railin’ lar-t* ])la<‘lv siiots. The 
ojiereular hones show e roundt?d oulline at the 
himler ed<^e of tlie ;;ill eoxers, wliieh at once dis- 
tin^nishes this speoies llui only othf'r Jiritish 

species that can he confounded with It, the Salmon- 
trout and the (hay or J»ull Trout, in both of wliich 
the posterior edge of tlie gill-cover is angular. TJic 



Fig. 3.— 'Gray or Bull Trout (Salmo triox). 


tail is forked in the young salmon, hut becomes 
nearly square in the auult. The mouth of the sab 
iiion is well fnrnisheii with teeth -a line of teeth 
on each shle of the ujiper jaw, an inner line on th<^ 
palatine hone, two or three in the adult state at the 
end of the vomer, two rows on the tongno, and one 
ro>v along the outer edg<^ of luieh lower iawhone. 
Tills array of teeth indicates voracity, ami the -ai 
nion sotuns to ]»rey remlily on almost a in /oiimal 
which it is capable of caiituriiig, though ii is u 
somewhat singular fact that the stomach when 
opened is rarely found to (.‘ontain the remaim of 
food of any kind. Two oj* three herrings of full si/e 
have, however, heeii fouml in its stomaclt ; the 
sand-launce and otiior small fishes scumi to coir^ii 
tute part of its food, and wlieii in fresh svatei lht^ 
minnow, trout-fry, or tin* fry <if its own sj»ecirs, 
worm>s, flies, tSrV., though tlieio <*an he tilth' 
doubt that the salmon fee<t'^ <'hielly in tlu' son. 
Some hohl that it does not feed in tin* fre^li 


■water. The angler catohfr*s salmon with the aiti 
ficial lly, or with the minnow or tlie worm or the 
jirawn ; and no halt is more deadly than tlie roe j 
of the salmon itself, the use of which is imleed ; 
iirohihited in Jlritisii acts of ]iailianH?nf imeiidctl i 
lor the protection of the salmoii-lisheries. The | 
crustaceans have also been found in the i 
stomach of the salmon in such quautities as to 
show that tliey form a very considerahle part of 
its food. 

The salmon is found on the coasts of all the 
northern parts of the Atlantic, and in the rivers 
which fall into that ocean, as far south, at least, 
as the Loire on the Eurojican side ami the Hmlson 
on the American. Slight ditl’ereiiees can he noted 
betw^een the salmon on the Atlantic coasts of 
America and the European salmon, but they are 
not generally thought sutticientto distinguish them 
as species. Tlie salmon frequenting one river are, 
indeed, often characteristically ditto rent from those 
of another river of the same vucinity. Tlie Pacilic 
Salmon (see p. 116) differs in several respects from 
the Salvio salm\ particularly in its power of stand- 
ing a higher temperature ; so that the French 
government have recently made tlie experiment of 
introducing it into some of the rivers falling into 
the Mediterranean. Salmon is in perfection for 
the table only when recently taken from the water ; 
whilst the fatty ‘ curd ’ remains betw^een the flakes 
of its flesh, which, liow'ever, begins to disappear 
within twelve hours, although otherwise the fish is 
quite fresh. 

The salmon, after its first miration to the sea, 

S asses a great part of its life in it, althouijh under 
lie necessity of periodically ascending rivers, in 
which the salmon that ascend to spawn or for other 
424 


causes in autumn often reniaiii during most of the 
w inter. Salmon leiurn, in preference, to tJio same 
ri\ersin which they have p;tssi‘d the earliest part 
I <il their exisUuicc ; as a|>[»ears both from records of 
; marked ftalimui, and from the charaetoristic difler- 
ences alii'ady alluded to. Salmon ascend rivers to 
I fi great distance from the sea, as the Rhine to the 
I Fall> <>t Schail'liansen, the Klhe to Rolicmia, and 
j the ^’'ukoll, the great Alaskan river, wliich they 
i ascend for more than miles. Salmon move 

; chiefly during the night. As a rule they do not . 
run when rivers are low, but wiien they are begin* 
ning to fall and clear after a flood, In autumn, 
however, the sexual instinct urges them to oBcena, 
to tlie beads of rivei^ wdtere theie Ls goo<l spawns: - 
ing‘ground and to the smallest tiibutaries. j 
petpendicdlar height, wli&k the ealnioxi can paapl 
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I 

I ov<*r by leaping, when tiu re is ahuiidance of 
i w/Uer in the liNer ami sntlioient iltqdJi in the 
pool ludou the fall, .seems lo he not more than 6 
or, at the uiim^sl, S feet ; the^ attempt higher 
h'lips, hut often fall hai'k exhausted, nr fall on 
adjacent rocks, when* they die or are captured, 
'rin^y dti, liowever, rush up steoj) and hniken 
rapiils <if nmeli greater height. The a-^^cont of 
many rivers by salimm has been stopped by high 
weirs and other ohsi ructions ; hut means have been 
devised for jireveniing iiiis by Jiifft-atiurs or Jish^ 
ladders, which an? often very conveniently formed 
by jiai titioning ofl" a jKirtioii of the fall, and inter- 
secting it from alternate sides, two-thinis of its 
whlth, hy transverse stops of wood or stone, so as 
partially to divide it into a succession of falls. The 
salmon soon find out the ladder, and leap> up from 
one step to another. There are, liowever, very few' 
good salnion-laddei-s on the numerous obstructions 
connectcfl w ith mills and manufactories which have 
been erected on salmon -rivers. The best of these 
are the ladder at llcanston ilam on the Teith, 
*ai Morphic dam on the North Esk, and at Bridge- 
mill dam on the Girvau. 

But mill-dams without fisli-paases, or with in- 
efficient passes, are not the only causes ■which pre- 
vent the full utilisation of salmon -rivers. There 
are, besides, natural obstructions, in the shape of 
waterfalls, which at i>resent bar 600 miles of riA"ei‘s 
in Scotland and many thousand acres of lochs 
against the ascent of salmon. The principal of 
these waterfalls ai*e the Falls of Tumiiiel, which 
shut out salmon from 60 miles of livere and 20,000 
acres of lochs. They might easily be made passable 
at a moderate cost ;*but the proprietoi*s of the falls 
refuse their consent to have them touched ; and, as 
the law at present stands, nothing can he done 
W'ithout the consent of the proprietors of the 
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obstniction, even if they are offered most ample 
pecuniary compensation for loss of amenitv or in- 
jury to a fine fishing pool below the falls. A pretty 
exhaustive account of all the natural obstructions, 
in the shape of waterfalls, on the salmon-rivers of 
Scotlan<l will bo found in the 6th Annual Report 
by the Inspector of Salmon-fisheries, pp. 30-58. 

As the time of spawning approaches salmon 
undergo considerable changes of colour, besides the 
change of form ali'eady noticed in the snout of the 
male. The former brilliancy of the hues gives 
place to a general duskiness, approaching to black- 
ness in the females, much tinged with red in the 
males ; and the cheeks of the males become marked 
Muth orange stripes. Salmon in this state are ‘ foul 
fish,’ being considered unfit for the table, and the 
killing of them is prohibited by Britisli laws, not- 
withstanding which, however, multitudes are 
killed by poachers in some of tlie rivers, nor do 
those who cat them either fresh or ‘ kippered* (i.e. 
dried) seem to sutler from any nnwholesomeness. 
Salmon whieli have c()mj>Ioted tlioir siKiwning con- 
tinue for some time, at least if in fresh water, 
very unfit for the table. Tbeir capture is j)roliibile<i 
by British laws. TJiey are called ^ foul fish or 
I more distinctively, ^ sj^ent Jis/i/ or Kelts; the 
males are also calle<l Kij^pers, kijt lieing a name for 
the cartilaginous hook of the unticr jaw, whilst 
the femule^i are kijown as Shcihiers or Jhtggits. 
IV/ien they remain for a corisidoralde time in fresh 
water after spawning keJts recover very much, and 
increase in weight. 

The time of spawning is from the cml of autumn 
to the beginning <jf spring, or even the beginning 
of summer ; differing considerably in difrerent 
rivers, whilst in each river it is prolonged through- 
out months, the (dder ami stremger fish of the 
former year probably ascending to si)awn first. 
The difi’erenco of season in different rivers is prob- 
ably to be accounted for by the tempeniture of the 
water, as affected by latitude, and by the relations 
of the liver to lakes, to low warm jilains, and to 
sno w -CO vered in oun tai ns. 

Salmon spawn on be<ls of fine gravel, in shallow 
parts of livers, such as are used for tlie same jHir- 
pose by trout. Some beds of this kind, in salmon- 
irequented rivers, bav’e been notable from time 
immemorial as favourite spawning-places ; and 
large iiumbei*s of fish, both the salmon and its 
congeners, deposit their spawn in them every year. 
The spawning female approaches the bed, attended 
by at lea.st one male fish, sometimes by more than 
one, in which case fiei ce combats ensue ; she makes 
a furrow in the gravel with her tail, ami deposits 
her spawn in it, on wliich the male afterwards 
pours the vivifying milt. It wius formerly believed, 
out en-oneously, that the furrow Avas in part 


The descendiiig are vety iravenott«» antd there- 
fore a great annoyance to anglers who desire to 
take none but clean fiishf and must return the kelta 
to the water. 

The eg^ deposited in the spawning beds are 
liable to be devoured by trouts and othfer fishes, 
and by insect larvm of many kinds ; ducks and 
other waterfowl also search in the gi*avel for 
their food ; and sometimes a flood changes the 
bed so miicli as either to sweep away the eggs 
or to overlay them Avith gravel to a depth Avliere 
they are never hatched, or from Avhich the young 
can never emerge. The number of eggs hatclicd 
in ordinarv cii*cumstances must be sinairin propor- 
tion to the number dejiosited, and by far the 
greater part of the fry perish before the time of 
descent to the sea. 

In from thirty to sixty days after the deposition 
of the eggs in the spawning bed they begin to 
shoAv signs of life, and the eyes appear as small 


ina<le by the snout of the fish. Tlic eggs, when 
deposited ami vivified, arc covered by the action 





Fig. 5. 

Old Malo Fish, or Kipper, during the B]mwning season. 

of the tail of the female ; the male doing nothing 
but depositing his milt, and fighting with any other 
of his sex that may attempt to dispute his place. 
Tlie time occupied by a female salmon in spaAvn- 
ing is from three to twelve days. After spaAvning 
the salmon generally soon descends to the sea. 



Fig. 0. — Salmon OA^a, and ncwly-fiatchod Fish : 
b wihiion, Tintnrul just tak<‘n lioiu llie parent fish; 

2, jwiino %vith eyes of young fish just l>rcoining ai)pai*i'iit 
(30th-;J6th (lay); young tish Just ready to be hatched; 
4, young fish emerging from the sliell ; 6, empty egg-shell; 
6, young salmon about two days old, natural size; 7, same 
magnihed, showing the uiiibilical vesicle. 


The time Avbieh elapses before the egg is 

of the 


specks. 

hatched A'aries accfirding to the temperature 
Avater, ami therefore is g<;rierally snorter in Eng- 
land than in Scotland, 1-tO days being sometimes 
requisite in cold climates ami late springs ; but 
from 90 to 120 days is the usual term. A tempera- 
ture above 70® F. is, lK)wever, fatal to the Sal /no 
salar^ though the Pacific Scalmon can stand a 
liigher temperature. Salmon eggs are easily 
hatched in an aquarium in which proper care is 
taken to prevent stagnation of the Avater. Frank 
Buckland describes tlie methods in bis Fish-hatch- 

The young fish lies coiled up in the egg, wliich 
it finally bursts in its struggles to be free, and it 
issues Avith a conical bag (umbilical vesicle) sus- 
pended umlcr the belly, containing the red yolk of 
the egg and oil globules, Avhich afford it nourish- 
ment during the first five or six Aveeks. The mouth 
is at first very imperfectly developed, as are the 
fins, and the Avholo oody has a shape vei-y different 
from Avhat it is soon to assume, and is very delicate 
and almost transparent. The slightest iniury is 
fatal. The lengtli, at first, is about five-jBignths of 
an inch. About the seveiitli or eighth week the 
young .salmon lias changed into a wdl-forme<l little 
fish about an inch long, with forked tail, the colour 
light brown, Avitli nine or ten transverse dusky 
bars, Avhich are also more or less distinctly visible 
in the young of other species of this genus, just as 
the young of many feline animals exhibit stripe% 
or spots Avhich disappear^ in their mature state. 
The fry, previously inactive, now begin to swim 
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iSuf. Parr ms foiSsii^ 
diranot apeeies (& mlmulw^ an o^bii^ i»^ 
manT* anglers have clung tenaciously, even: after 
U hM been shown to the satisfaction of all uatn* 
ralista-^by Mr Shaw of Dramlanrig in 
confirmed by experiments at the salmon-breeding; 
ponds atk Stormantfield, near Perth, on the Tay — 
that the parr in reality is nothing else than the 
young salmon. 

It was long urged that the male parr is very 
often found with tlie milt perfect ; to which, 
however, it was replied that the female iwxrr is 
almost never found with perfect roe. But it is now 
abundantly proved that the male parr is eai>able of 
imprepiating the roe of I he female fc^almon ; ami, 
indeed, ridiculous little p.uns seem to be ahvayw 
ready at hand to perform this service during (he 
combats of the great fish, or in their al^scnce. 
Another reiiiarkahle fact has been disco v t ieil, tliat 
some parrs become smolts and descen<l to the 
sea in their (list year, whiNt <»( hers ri*maiii in (he 
fresh water, and in l]i6 ]»arr stale, williout ijoe h 
increase tif size for am>iln‘r year, and a. u \v even 
to the third year. A i>ai'i* will die in ilie “-aU 
water. But when he as.'^nmes llu* silver iiia.U of 
tl)e smolt, his instinct im|»(a;i< iv(*j v idin (i» 

seek tlie sea, wlicre he thrives and giow-^ a|)a<«^ • 
tlie smolt which has taken <nu*, two, oi llin‘e yiais 
to become six iti<*hes in letigth n^t nining te tlu‘ 
river, at the ctkI of (wo months in I he sc.i, as a 
gi'ilso of several jtoumis weiglit,, (t has hei n nroved 
in the Liiiled Stales that, though a <‘onNi<{«,*ia.hl4‘ 
number of the snndts wliiidi deseend to tin* -ea 
rettirn the same season to the vivm* as giiNe, a 
proportion of them do not nd urn that season, f»ut 
spend tlieir grilstdnaxl in the sea, leiurttiiig the 
next sfiason to tlie rivet as young "'pring salmon. 
This has not ImX5u proved with nganl to tin* 
salmon of (he United Kingd«»m. But many of the 
best authorities believe it to he tlie rase. At 
Stormontiield it luis In'ea found tluit about one 
half of tlie parrs migrate w lieii a > ear old. Xo 
reason can be assigned lor these things ; the facts 
alone are known to us, and have but recently l»een 
estahlishetl. 

Grilse are captured in great ntimhers in the 
later part of suiinmn* and in autuinn, hut very ft‘\v 
are seen in the earlier part of tlie fishing setison. 
The grilse usually spawns on its first return to the 
fresli water — often remaining lliere lor the winter, 
and on again descending to the sea assumes the 
perfect cliaracter of the mature salmon. Little 
increase of size ever takes place in fresh water ; i 
but the growth of the salmon in tlie sea is marvel- 
lously rapid, not onlj" on its first jnigration, 
but afterward.s. A kelt cauglit by the liuke of 
Athole on 3lsb March weighed exactly ten pounds. 
It was marked, and returned to the Tay, in the 
lower part of which it was again caught, after five 
weeks and two days, when it was found to weigh 
twenty pounds and a quarter. 

The statistics of salniondishevies are very imper- 
feet. It is impossible accurately to ascertain the 
total annual value of the salmon fisheries even of 
Great Britain and Ireland. But if we take the 
most recent estimates of the English, Irish, and 
Scottish inspectors, w^e find the annual value of the 
English salmon-fisheries to bo about £ 140,000 
annually ; of the Scotch, £ 300,000 ; and of the 
Irish, £ 500 ,(XX)~'Or together £ 940,000 annually. 
That the salmon-fishery is very fluctuating and 
uncertain the following table of the boxes of 
Scotch salmon sent to Billingsgate Market from 
> 634 - 89 , both years inclusive, will conclusively 
show : 


1; ’’Ji: i i-ifl 



I iJiirilig the fiisi v t*n > in l.he above taldo 
; tin* average* nnmlri-r nj h(»x<‘.*, Sculch siuimoa ssout 
! from 'Scotland to liilling^gatc was 20,107; during 
' the '-ecoud ‘^cid< huial poiod, 2th011 ; during the 
: iiiirti p4*rf<jd, ending i/i l.sdl, Is, 210; in Cl, 

; !ti,S( 0 ; in 1 S02 ps. 2.‘hor).“» ; in isOO 7.!>, 24,r»21 ; in 
; hC. ; .'uid i.i I ss;; so, 20,705 boxes. 

■ Tho h«'.d sc.u- iu lie- \v:lj-i \y.l7K the wor>i 1S51- 

. Ill IsOo ilw unmoored hoM*-. (<*hcIi of about 1 cwt.) 

' ^enl. v^ .1'^ ; ;n : no riccouni bring 

I tjikrn rf >ingl<^ fr-!’ rni h\ lail, or of the large 
I num’'i4*;< of }Mi iu i ho disu'ict wlicro 

I \ht\N »'*.inghl., 

I Tdie salmon llslirih's tjf ihe Ihitjsh rivers have in 
grii<*ral nint h dren-.i-rd in ptodiu i iv riiess since the 
^ hrginiuiig of thr lOili rtiitury. 'I'liis is as4’rihed 
’ h\ mun\ to ilie iut I’odnolion td iKod or standing 
' nets ahing tin* ci>nNr, by w hicli salmon are taken in 
great nnmhers ]»cfo»e they ve;edi the nioulhs of the 
; liviTs lu whirh ilu'V aie }>n.)ceeding, and in which 
' alone iln v wtno formerly caught : it having been 
‘ tliscovi red that >alnion teel llieir way, as it were, 
j cIo.-’C along the ^lune for many miles towards the 
; mouth of a river, feeding-, meanw Idle, on saiid- 
i launoes, saiul-lKqqM'rs, and other sneh ]»rey. It Ls 
I also partly owing to the deslrnciiou of spawning 
; hsli by poachers, and in no small measure to the 
I pollution of rivers consequent on the increase of 
i populaiion jiml industry, ami to the more thorough 
! dndnage of larnl, tlie result of w Inch has been that 
rivers are ftir a comparatively small number of days 
in the year in that nalf-fior)(led comUtion in which 
salmon are most ready to ascend them. The la.st 
of these causes is llie most irremediable ; but 
the ahatement of the others would of itself be 
sullicieut to secure a productiveness of the rivers 
much greater than at present. Tiie efibrts w hich 
have begun to l»e made by breeding- ponds (see 
^^ISCICULTUKE) to preserve eggs and fry from 
destruction, and so to multit)Iy far l^eyond the 
natural anioiint the young salmon ready to 
descend to the sea, promise also such results as 
may yet probably make the supply of salinoii yitr 
moi'e abundant tlian it has ever been. There is 
reason to think tliat the productiveness of the 
w’aters may be increased as much as that of the 
land. 

The stake-net is the most deadly of all means 
employed for taking salmon ; and its use is j^ro- 
hibiteu in livers and estuaries. It consists of two 
rows of net-covered stakes so placed between high 
and low \vater marks that salmon coming up to 
them, and proceeding along them, are conduct^ 
through narrow openings into what is called the 
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court of the neb, from which they cannot find the 
way of eHcape. In deep water, where stake-nets 
cannot fish, another soecies of fixed engine termed 
a bag-net is einployeu, which is equally deadly in 
its operations ; and sonictiuies stake and bag nets 
are combined in the same fixed engine, the stake- 
net occupying the foreshore, or snace between high 
and low w^ater mark, ‘and the uag-net extending 
into the deej^ water beyond. 

Cr Hives are the only fixed engines whicli can be 
legally used in rivers by those who have special 
titles to cruive-fisliings. There is what is tenned 
the cruive-box in the cruive dam or dike into whicli 
salmon are guided by a peculiar sort of grating 
called the inscales, and from which they cannot 
escape. In Scotland cruives are regulated by a 
bylaw forming part of the Salmon -fisliery Acts 
of 1862 and 1868. In Ireland there must be what 
is termed a ‘free gap ’ in every cruive-dike extend- 
ing down to tlie bcil of the river, the wddlh of the 
gan being regulated by the width of the river. 

In rivers only movable nets can be used for the 
capture of salmon. Of these, the most common 
and universal is that form of fishing known as 7ict 
and cable. In this a small boat, or salmon cohlCy 
is used to carry out a seine-net from the shore, 
setting (shooiinff) it with a circular sweep, the con- 
cavity of wdiicli is towards ^the stream or tide, and 
men stationed on shore pull ropes so as to bring it 
in by both ends at once with whatever it may have 
enclosed. Coracles (q.v.) are used in salmoii- 
fisliing in the Severn and other Welsh rivers. Nets 
which a single man can carry and work are also 
used in many rivers and estuaries, as those called 
haloe-7iets on the Solway, which may he described 
as a bag attached to a pule. 

Those rivers of Britain where the fishing is 
strictly preserved still afl’ord good sjiort, the Aber- 
deenshire Ilee having yielded 5(X)0 salmon and 
grilse to the rod in a single year; but many anglers 
betake them.selve.s to Noi^vay or even Canada for 
their favourite sport. Itecentl^’ the .salmon and 
other fish of the rivers of Britain have sufferetl 
terribly from the so-called Sttlmau Disease (.see 
below). Much labour lias been s])ent on the suc- 
ce.ssful acclimatisation of salmon in New Zealand 
and Tasmania. 

The Salmon -TROUT (S. trutta^ or Fario argent- 
eus), also commonly called the Sea-trout, is rather 
thicker in proportion to its length than a salmon 
of the same size, and has the hinder free margin of the 
gill-cover less rounded. Tlie jaws are nearly equal ; 
the teeth strong, sharp, and curved, a single row 
running down tlie vomer, and pointing alternately 
in opposite directions. The colours are verv similar 
to those of the salmon ; the sides, chiefly a'liove the 
i lateral line, are marked with numerous X-shapeil 
dusky spots, and there are several round dusky 
spots on the gill-covers. The salmon -trout does 
; not attain so large a size as the salnion, but has 
been known to reacli 24^ lb. Tlie flesh is pink, 
richly flavoured, and much esteemed, altliougii not 
equal to that of the salmon. Great qiian titles of 
salmon -trout are brought to market in London and 
other British towns ; this fish being found from tlie 
BOiith of England to the north of Scotland, in 
Orkney and Shetland, and in the Outer and Inner 
Hebriues. Its habits are generally similar to those 
of the salmon. Large shoals sometimes conmegatc 
near the mouth of a river wdiich they are aiiout to 
enter, and sometimes afford excellent sport to the 
I angler in a bay or estuary, rising readily to the fly. 
The young are not easily to be distinguished from 
parr. Finnocks, Herling, and Whitling are local 
names of the salmon -trout on its first return from 
the sea to fresh water, when it has its most silvery 
appearance, in which state it has sometimes been 
described as a distinct species (S, cUbus). > 


The Gray Trout or Bull-trout (^S'. eriox)^ the only 
other niigratoiy British species, is already noticed 
in the article Bull-trout. The gill-cover in this 
s|>ecies is more elongated backwards at the lower 
angle than in the other two. On the banks of tlie 
Tweed and some otlier rivers it is often called the 
sea- trout, a name qwite as appropriate to it as to 
the salmon-trout. The seasons at Avhich the gray 
trout ascends rivers are partly the same wdth those 
of the salmon and salmon -trout, and partly different. 
The law^s relative to the fishing oi salmon apply 
equally to the bull-trout. 

Tlie most conspicuous addition wdiich has re- 
cently been made to the salmon -producing coun- 
trie.s of the worhl is the vast territory of Alaska 
ill north western America. When it w'as bought 
from Russia its chief commercial importance arose 
from the value of the furs which it produced. 
Now% .since the American occupation, the value of 
the salmon -fisheries is far greater than that of the 
fui*s — the former yielding 3 millions of dollars 
annually, and the latter only 1 million. And, as 
>et, this great salmon industry is but partially 
and imperfectly cleveluped, for Mr Bean, ichthy- 
ologist to the United States Fish Commission, 
assures ns that it is capable, under judicious 
management, of being doubled in value. The 
largest and finest of the Alaskan salmon is the 
King or Cliowdchee Salmon, also known as 
Takou, Chiniiook, Qninnai, and Columbia River 
' Salmon (S. qnhmat ; in tlie American rejiorts, 
Oncorhynrhus choivicha). This valuable fish is 
found in the larger rivers as a rule, but runs also 
into some of the smaller streams. The Yukon and 
the Nusliagak are the principal king salmon rivei*s. 
The average w^ciglit of this salmon is about 20 lb., 
and individuals w^eigbing upw ards of 100 lb. are on 
record. The flesh of the king salmon is superior 
in flavour to that of all tlie other species of 
Alaskan salmon. The king salmon is a great 
traveller, ascending tlie Yukon more than 1500 
miles from its mouth, travelling at the rate of 
from 20 to 40 miles a day. Another Alaskan 
salmon is the Dog Salmon (O. keta), so called 
from the size of the teeth and the way in wdiich 
tlie jaws become enlarged and distorted during 
the breeding sca.son ; it is the most important 
species to tlie natives, but is not used by the 
Americans. The Humpback Salmon (O. gor- 
biischa)^ so Cixlled because of the enormous hump 
developed on the back of the male during the 
breeding season, is the most abundant salmon of 
Alaska, and comes in enormous shoals, so that 
wdicn they enter a stream in force they fill tlie 
water from sliore to shore, and from top to 
bottom. It is the smallest of the Pacific salmon, 
ranging from 5 to 10 lb. The next most abundant 
salmon, and commercially the most important, is 
the Red Salmon (O. 7icrka)y averaging from 7 to 
15 lb. In 1889 there were thirty -six cannenes 
in opeiation in Alaska, situated principally in 
the soutliern i)art of the territory. Nearly one- 
tliird w^ere established on the Kadiak group of 
islands, and covered about one- half of the Alaskan 
catch. Sixty-six large vessels were engaged in 
carrying the equipment and workmen ^or these 
canneries and the product of their industry. Hun- 
dreds of Ixiats are employed in the business of 
fishing, which is principally carried on by huge 
seine-nets. The seining is done chiefly by white 
men, and the work inside the canneries by Chinese. 
It is estimated that 4000 men are engaged in the 
salmon-fishing. In 1889 the capital invested was 
nearly 4 millions of dollars, ana the value of the 
pack, at an average price of 6 dollai’S per case, wa« 

3 millions of dollars. Eight millions and a half of 
salmon were captured, or about one-half of th^ 
whole yield of salmon in the United States. The 
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Schoodic or Landlocked Salmon of the United 
Statee, found in lakes, is a variety of S, salar ; 
the California Salmon ( S, quinnat ) and the Ilaiu- 
how Trout (S. tridetis) are also mentioned in the 
article PiscicuLTUiiE. 

Salmon Disease. —T his disease is caused by a 
fungus always present in running water, called 
Sapralegnia /crax, which assumes fatal activity in 
certain years and in ctirtain rivers, and attacks ti?>h, 
first assailing tln>se that have sustained in juries, 
an<l kedts, and afterwards clean fish also. It- 
attacks the poll, the fins, the sides, an<l gills of 
the fish, and from the outside oats inwards, 
causing ulcers and ultimately death. It is a fresh- 
water disease, and camud; exist or originate ifi ila* 
sea; and salt applied to the diseased places has in 
certain cases heeii found to act jvs a cure. A 
mysterious thing about the disease is that for 
many years the SaprtdrqiH'tt f) rax may remain 
innocuous in a river, and then develop into fatal • 
activity and attack tlie (ish in tJie river; aial we 
are at present <juitc ignorant as to what ar<‘ tia; \ 
causes, cHmatic or otherwise, to \\hi»di this i> 
owing, although many things hav(^ Ixam .^tafe«l 
to be the causes of fbe salimm «li‘'ca.-.e hy the 
uuiiierous witmvsses examined during the \a.iious 
spc?cial inquiries to whicli il has giv en riso. t >ver 
stocking, pollutions, impassable weirs, a. s<*ries of 
dry seasons, have heen assigned ax the cau.'-os 
of the diseas(\ lint in tlieir lb‘|»ort of isso on tin- 
salmon disease Messrs Jimrklaiid, \Valj>o!e, and 
Young write as follows npon this subject : ‘All 
the iliilereiit cireumst amass and conditions whif-h 
wore stated hy difVerent witnesses to be tlH»canM'> 
of th(5 disease are to be found existing in riveis . 
where the disease has m^ver hetm heard of. We have 
found the disease existing in pollute<l and in pure . 
rivers, in rivers t^hstnuded l)y weirs and in rivers 
where there are no niislrucl ions, in umlcr-siocke<l 
and ill fully stoi!ke<l riveis, in rivers llowing from 
or through lakes ainl in livms vv ith no lakes belong- 
ing to their catchment basins : in short, in rivers 
with the most opposite j»liysical featurt's; and we 
have heen uiiahle to <Iolect in the Tvv<'ed, Nitli, 
Annan, Dooii, Esk, Eden, and other rivers attacked j 
by tlio <lisease any s[>ecial eomlitions to which the j 
disease can be attributed wliicli are not likewise to ; 
be found in some of the rivers which liave escaped ■ 
its ravages. Those who are acquainted with only ' 
one or two salmon rivers are rather ajd to imagine j 
that in the pollution, olistruction, or overstocking 
of the rivers with which they are familiar they ' 
have discovered the true cause of the <lise;ise. But ; 
to those who have an extensive aejpiaintance with I 
the salmon rivers of Great Britain the most per 
plexing thing connected with the present inquiry • 
IS that every cause, without exception, Avhioli has 
been assigned as the true origin of the salmon 
disease in infected rivers is to he found in rivers 
where no disease exists, or has ever been knowm 
to exist. The salmon disease is occasionally coin- 
I cident with an e.\cellent fishing season, as has* 
been proved on the Deveixm, Don, and Tweed. The 
last-named river has probably siiffcred more from 
the salmon disease than any other river in the 
United Kingdom, as the Report of the Tweed 
Commissioners for 1891 shows. There were taken 
out of the river and buried during the year 6,429 
fish ; while during the ten previous years, 1881~90» 
the number of fish so dealt with was 74,930, mostly 
salmon. In 1889-91 the annual average >veight of 
diseased salmon, grilse, and sea-trout taken out 
of the Tweed and buried was about 30 tons. In 
1901-2 neither Tweed nor Sp^ were free of the 
disease ; and from 1000 to 1200 diseased salmon 
• were taken out of the Tay. 

Salmon-fishery Laws.— The salmon is pro- 
tected by special laws in the United Kingdom... 


(!) As to England. — The right to fish salmon in I 
the sea and riavigal)le rivers belongs to the public j 
as a general rule ; and the right to fish salmon in 
rivers not iiavigahle belongs to the riparian owner 
on each hjink, the right of each extending up to 
the centre line of the stream. But though the i 
public have, as a rule, the right to fish in the sea ! 
and navigable rivei>!, there are A'ariou.s exceptions, : 
which ar<»se in this way. Ibcviou.sly to Magna ; 
r r'liarta the crown, whether rightly or wrongly, 

; assumed power to make grants it> imlivklualH — 

I generally the larg*.* proprietfu-s of lands adjaceiit-r- 
I whereby an e.sclu-'ivo right was given to .such in- 
<lividuals to fisli for the salmon withiu certain 
liinits. I’bis right, when rofiferrod, often Mpplied 
’ to the shores fU* t ho sen, hut mon,- generally a\q)IuHi 
. to iia*igable rivt-rs and (he mont hs of such rivers. 

; 'The frcqueiicv of s.u'di grants was one of the griev- 
ances rcdres-^cd ]»y Magna Glmrla, which ])roiiil.»iled 
the «‘row n (iicmefort h ftoJn making such gvautH. 
lint tin* then grants v. ere- .saved, ami lienee. 

e%ei% pei?- 0 )i wbo.it tlie present (l:ij claims a several 
or e.\r*insivi* tisheiy in njivjg;ib]o, livers must show 
that he* grant is from tl»e (‘mvvn. and is as old 
a- Magna rjiarla. It is imt, however, iieeessary | 
that be )m- able to pjodtiee grunt or eliaxu of ; 
giantH oi sneh .anti«piiiy ; for if he has )»een in tin* 
di tto-bed po a-.-ion bn- a long time say sixty 
\ ears and np\^ ani:^ it k pre-'iimcd that such title 
i-: a-^ old ?is M figmi f'harta. ami had a h*gai 
oiigin. Wlien a }M*rson i-i entitled to a salinon* 
li dimy « and if h«‘ is eni.iLied to a salmon fishery 
ln‘ i." entitled aKo lo i. he trout and other fiish 
frequiMiting tin* <ame place) Inr is neverthelefi» 
subjeeted lo loilain rc-siriction^ a-- to the mode 
of li'^bing salimm. I’hcse T4»st riciion.s are imposed 
by the S.almon tisbciv .\cl- of IH6K lSh5, and 
1873, wliiidi ri'pt‘aied piior acts of pavliaineni. 
Nt> person is m»w entitled to use liglits, spears, 
gafik, strokehalls, or snatelies, or otlier like la- 
st rninents lor caicldng salmon ; nor can fish roe 
he Used for th»^ [nirposi? of fishing. jVJI iieLs used 
for fishing salmon must have a mesh not less than 
2 iiiehe.s ill e\teri>ioii from knot to knot, or 8 inche.s 
measured round I'acli mesh when wet. No new 
fixed engdne of any de.scriptimj is to l*e useik A 
penalty is incurred for violating those enactments, 
;ind also for taking un.scasonable salmon, or for 
taking, destroying, or obstruct ing the passage of 
young salmon' or disiuihing spawning salmon. 
During close time no salmon can oc legally sold or 
he in the possession of any person for sale; and 
such fixed engines as are still legal must he re- 
moved or put out of gear during close time. By 
the Salmon-lishery Act, 1873, a great change has 
been made in the law regulating the annual close 
lime. By bylaw, boards of conservatoi'S can vary 
the close season, and the sale of fish in the extended 
open time is nuvde legal. The doctrine of a uni- 
form close season for every river in England and 
Wales is aholislied, and each river can now fix its 
own close time within the folloAving rules : (1) For 
every salmon river in England and Wales there 
must he at least 154 days close time for every kind 
of fishing but for rcxl and line ; (2) such close time 
if it does not be^in before must do so on the l.st 
Novemlier for all kinds of fishing but with rod and 
line ; (3) for 92 days in each year there must he no 
fishing for salmon whatever; (4) if the 92 days 
do not begin before, they must begin on the Ist 
I>ecember of each year ; (5) no salmon can be sold 
after the 3d day of November in any case ; (6) if 
no bylaw has l^en made on the subject of annual 
close time the times remain as at present, and no 
person can fish for, catch, or attempt to catch 
salmon between the Ist of September and the 1st 
of February, both inclusive, except with rod and 
line ; ( 7 ) if the board of conservators have altered 
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the time for the capture of ealinon, then the salmon 
may he sold during such extended open time, pro- 
vided its capture was lawful by other means than 
by rod and line at the time and place where it was 
caught. Tliere is also a weekly close time — that 
is to say, no person can, except with rod and line, 
lawfully fish for salmon between 12 a.m. (noon) of 
Saturday and 6 a.m! of Monday following; but 
boards of conservators have power under the Act 
of 1873, bj" bylaw, to extend the weekly close time 
up to forty-eight hours. Owners of dams in exist- 
ence in August 1851, need not put in a fish-pass ; 
but in dams built after that date they are bound 
to provide a fish- pass. Fishing weirs must have 
free gaps of such size as the Act of 1861 prescribes. 
For the purpose of su])ervising the enforcement of 
the acts, nsherv inspectoi*s are appointed for 
England. 

(2) In Scotland there are various important differ- 
ences from the law of England as regards saltnon- 
lishcries. In Scotland the general rule is that all sal- 
mon-fisheries in rivers, estuaries, and in the narrow 
or territorial seas are vested in the crown, and hence 
no person is entitled to fish for salmon except he 
can show a grant or charter from the crown. If 
he can only show a general grant of fisliings with- 
out specifying salmon, thej it is necessary not only 
to produce such grant, but to show that he or liLs 
predecessor has been in the habit of fishing for 
salmon for forty years. Moreover, while this right 
to catch salmon is vested in the crown, or in some 
grantee of the crown, the right to angle for salmon 
IS now held to be included, and does not belong to 
the riparian owner. The public have no right any- 
where in Scotland to fish for salmon cither with 
net or rod. By virtue of many old statutes all 
fixed engines for catching salmon in rivers and 
estuaries are illegal, and it is settled that every- 
thing is in the nature of a fixed engine except 
what is held in the hand of the fisherman and 
is in motion while he is fishing ; but a mechanical 
contrivance, which enables the fisherman to go a 
little farther into the river with his coble or boat, 
which is to drag the net, is not illegal. Stake and 
bag nets, moreover, are not illegal if they are not 
in a river or the estuary of a river. In 1862 and 
1868 statutes were ]>asse<l for regulating the Scotch 
salrnon-fisljeries. By these acts fishery districts 
are authorised to be managed by l>oanls. These 
boards consist of the large proprietors of fisheries. 
The boards appoint constaidcs, water -bailitt*s, and 
watchers, forming a kind of river-police. The board 
has power to assess the various jiroprietors so a.s 
to raise fuTids for paying the expenses of work- 
ing the acts — similar funds being raised in England 
only by license-duties. The annual dose time for 
salmon -fishing is fixed by bylaws drawn up formerly 
by the Commissioiiers of Scotch Salmon-fisheries, 
and approved the Home Secretary; but now, 
when any alteration is petitione<l for by a District 
Board, it is suhinitted to the Secretary for Scot- 
land, and, if he approves of the prayer of the 
petition, a new bylaw is drawn up and published 
in the Edinburgh Gazette, after Avnich it heconios 
law. There are three groups of Scotch salmon 
rivers as regards annual close time. The close 
time of the earliest and much the largest group is 
from 27th August to 10th Februarj’^ ; of the second 
group from Ist September to 15tn Febriiaiy ; and 
of the third group from 10th September to 24th 
February ; the extension of time for rod-fishing, 
after the nets are off, varies from 10th OctolKjr to 
30th November. The Scotch acts prohibit fishing 
with lights or with salmon -roe, with nets having 
meshes less than If inch from knot to knot, or 7 
inches round the mesh when wet. And there is a 
weekly close time from 6 p.m. on Saturday to 6 
A.M. on Monday following. In 1882 the Fishery 


Board ( Scotland ) Act was passed. This act con- 
ferred upon the new board the powers and duties 
of Commissionei*s of Scotch Salmon-fisheries, and 
the general superintendence of the salmon-fisheries 
of Scotland, but without prejudice to or interfer- 
ence with tlie rights of district boards. It also 
appointed an Inspector of Salmon-fisheries, who 
has since publishen annual reports on the Salmon - 
fislicries oi Scotland, Avliich have been presented to 
the Fisheiy Board and to parliament. 

(3) Ireland. — The Irish salmon-fishery laws are 
very similar to those of England, hut are regulated 
by district statutes, the principal of which are 
the Salmon- fisheiy (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the 
Salmon-fishery (Ireland) Act, 1860. Fisheiy dis- 
tricts are there established, and the fisheries are 
subject to rates and license-duties foi* the purpose 
of raising funds. There is an annual and weekly 
close time, and fixed engines are prohibited, and 
free gaps enforced in all fishing weirs. 

See Dr F. Day’s British and Irish Sahnonidee (1887) ; 
J. W. Willis Bund, Salmon Problems (1886); Buck- 
land, Fish-hatching (1863); Nicols, AccUmUtisation of 
the Salmo7tidce at the Antipodes (1882); Major J. 
P. Traherne, The Habits of the Salmon (1889); H. P. 
Wells, 2'he Ame^'ican Salmon Fisherman (1886); and C. 
Ilallock, Salmon Fisher (New York, 1800) ; besides the 
articles Angling, Poaching, and Pisciculture, with 
other works cited there. 

Salmoil, Gkor(;k (1810-1904), a great mathe- 
matician and divine, was born in Dublin, and luid 
Ills education at Cork, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated as senior moderator 
in mathematics in 18«39. He was appointed to a 
fellowship in 1841, took orders in 1844, and became 
regius professor of Divinity in 1866, provost of the 
college in 1888, being also a Follow of the Boyal 
Society, a D.D. of Dublin and Edinburgh, D.C.L. 
of Oxiord, and IJj.D. of Cambridge. His contri- 
butions to mathematical learning include many 
papers in the special journals, and admirable 
treatises on Analytic Geometry, The Modern Higher 
Geometry, Conic Sections, The Higher Plante Curves, 
and Geometry of Three Dimensions. In the de- 
partment of theology his writings conii)rise four 
volumes of .strong ami thoughtful .sermons, College 
Scj'?no7is (1861), 27te licign of Law (1873), Non- 
Miraculous Christianity (1881), Gnosticism and 
Agnosticism (1887), and two collections of his 
lectures, the fii*st forming an excellent Intro- 
duction to the New Testament (4th ed. 1890), tlie 
other on the Infallibility of the. Church (1888), a 
vigorous and unusually readable controversial work. 

Salni 01 lidH ^9 a large and important faniily of 
Teleostean fishes in the onler Fhysostomi. The 
family includes salmon and trout (Salmo), smelt 
(Osmcrtis), grayling (Thynmllus), vendace, pollan, 
and ‘white-fish’ (Corcgo^ius), and four or five 
other genera — about a hundred species in alL 
They inhabit both salt and fresh water, and many 
migrate from the one to the other. With one 
exception (in Now Zealand), the fresh- water foimis 
are restricted to the temperate and arctic zonea 
of the northern hemisphere. The body is generally 
covered with cycloid scales, the head is naked, 
there are no barbules, there is an adipose or fatty 
fin behind the donsal, the pelvic fins are situated 
alKUit the middle of the ventral surface, the out- 
line of the >>elly is rounded, the air-bladder is large 
and open, and Avith the stomach numerous pylonc 
ca'ca are associated. The eggs arc largo and are 
shed into the abdominal cavity before they are 
spawned. In beauty, activitjr, and also in palata- 
hility, the Salmonidm rank lagh among fishes. 

See Salmon, Smelt. Trout, &c. ; Day’s British and 
Irish SalmonidcB (1887); and for the acclimatisation of* 
Salmonidse since 1864 at the antipodes, works by Sir S. 
Wilson ( 1879) and Nicols (1882). 
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Salomon, Johann Peter, violin-player and 
musical composer, born at Bonn in 1745. AVhen 
yo.ung he was attached to the service of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, for whom he composed several 
operas. He settled in London, and Ills series of 
Pliil harmonic Concerts there in 1790, for the first of 
which lie arranged to have Haydn present, form 
an era in tlie history of music, in tJiat they lod to 
the proil notion of twelve grantlest sym- 

f ihonies. In 1800 »Salomon retireil from jmbJic. 
ife, but continued to conipiise songs, glees, and 
violin solos and concertos. He died on 25tli 
November 1815, and Wius interred in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Halono, an ancient and now ruined (dty of 
Dalmatia, stood at the head of a gulf <>f the 
Adriatic, about 3 miles NE. of tlie spot on whicli 
Diocletian afterwards Imilt hi^ gig;uitir ]»ala(:e of 
Spaiato (q.v.). It was made a 1 toman eol<iny in i 
78 15.0., and later hocaine tlie ea]>ital of Dalniafia 
ami one of tlie most important eilio.s and seapoilsof 
pmviricial Rome. Rut it was rr<‘quentlv eapture<l 
by the Coths and other l)ar}>ai ians, ;uid in Oi.qq wa^: 
completely destroyed ]>y the Avais. 'Flie iuhahil 
ants who oscajied took refuge in Ikob ian's ]»ala<‘i'. . 
The ruins liave lusiii exca\'ated during tlie 0»th 
century; there are now to be seen reimtin^ of I lie 
former walls, the shell of the am-ient (‘htisliaii 
catliedral, traces of an auqiliilhe.tt re, ami other 
structures. The city was early made tin* scait of a • 
bishoji, wlio was soon advanced to the dignilv <d 
archbi.shop of all Dalmatia. .M'tei I he dt^'^trin'i iuri ' 
of the city the archbishop eonvan ted tin* temple* of 
Jupiter at Spaiato into las catlie<lral. i 

NalOIli'CcU or SAJ.OXIKI (Turk. Srimn/y), the 
second commercial city of hanopr*an 'I’ni kes , n»*\i ; 
after Constantinople, slamls at (he. head of tlie 
Gulf of Salonica, and since ISSt) has l)e<*!i connected 
by rail witli Belgrade cal rskiib and Misch, and i 
so has direct railway communication with \‘it‘nna 
(820 miles distant). 'Fhe oily climl)s up the rocky I 
heights tliat stretch back from the .shore, and is I 
overlooked ]>v a citadel, the ancient acroiiolis. * 
From the sea it lias a line a]»i)earancc, being sur- I 
rounded with white walls, 5 miles in circumference, | 
ami having its houses and ino.*^«jm;.s <?mbowered in < 
trees of dark foliage. 'Flje streets previous to 1880 ( 
were narn)w, rough, and dirty ; since that year | 
they have laicn w’ulened and excellently pave<l ami 
drained. The principal buildings of interest are 
the mo.sque.s, wliicb were, mo.st of them, Cliristiaii 
churches, and preserve on their walls many valu- 
able evidences of Byzantine art. St Sophia, 
modelled after its namesake at Constantinople, 
built in Justinian’s reign, and a mosque since 1589, 
is shaped like a Greek cross and surmounted by a 
dome covere<l with im)saic.s. In the great lire of 
Se[)tember 3 4, 1890, which did £800,000 worth of 
damage to the town, it was a good deal injured, 
but not irrej»arably, though the archives wei^ 
burned. St George, dating probably from tbek» 
time of Constantine, is circiuar in form ; its dome 
too is covered with hue mosaics, which were s)K>ilt 
neatly, when the church (mosque) was ‘restored’ 
m 1889. St Demetrius (7th century ) is decorated 
internally with slabs of diilerent coloured marble. 
The Old 'Mosque was anciently a temple of Venus. 
Here is the propyheum of the hii>podrome in 
which Theodosius in 390 ordered the ma.ssacre of 
7000 of the citizens of Salonica. The Via Egiiatia, 
the great higli-road from the Adriatic coast (i.e. 
from Rome) to Byzantium, passes through this 
city. Its entrance and exit were marked by hand- 
some Roman arches, of which that at the west end 
was taken down in 1867 ; the other, the arch of 
' Constantine, at the east end, still stands, but in a 
minouH condition. The commerce of the port is 


steadily increasing, especially since the opening of 
I the railway to Servia. Tlie imports, consisting 
j chiefly of metal wares, textiles, coffee, jielroleum, 
salt, sugar, rice, and soap, leach an annual average 
1 of £2, 377.000, 33ic exports— corn, cotton, opium, 

I wool, to)>aceo, skins, .^ilk cocooii.m, &c. — ^ average 
J £l,I00,0fK), One t/iiinl of the total maritime trade 
j (1,500,000 tons in and out) b in the hands of Great 
Britain. Tiie natix e iiidustne.-^ include the maim* 
facture of cotton, Hour, soap, bricks, leather, ftilk, 
i ami carpots. Bop. (lOiK)) e.-limated at 100,000, of 
! whom riUAMMJ may be of Spanish descent, 

; 3r),()(K> Turks, ami 15,000 

I Salonica is tlie anci<uit Thrssfdojtfra^ to whose 
; (’hristiaii comTji unify St addressed the two 

; Kpistics lo Ibc I’lu'ssalonian.*'. At tins ciiy too 
• (.accio dNV(‘lt ulu'ii be withduAv fmm Rome afl(u* 

. tb<» .su pprex'-ion of the f'uliliiie coiispiiaey. Tlic.s- 
, .‘-alonica was built b\ < 'a. -sand or n bon i, 315 n.r. on 
; the .silo of an ohb. v ci(> namml Tlnn um, and was 
frilled aft<‘r bi^ uife, sister ol .Vloxamler tb(^ Gicai, 
If. s(ion bis'.'une a )dace of iniport:im*c as ilu* piitici- 
p,il baibour of M,>c ‘‘donia, a.nd later was fljc chief 
station oil the \ i-i Jvjiiaiia, l iidor the liy/antine 
emperor^ it <U(S‘<*.^*^fiiUy with'^food t'he Doths and 
the* .'^lav.*-, but w;." <*aptnred b\ Mo.'-lerns from 
Africa it; ii'r\ c*ani'‘d auay 22.0<W) of 

its peoide into s]a\'**r\ , ami by the Normans of 
Smuli ilah in 11^5. After ^e\ oral cluuige.s the 
city ]>a-'S»‘d into I la* baud- of the Vetietians, and 
fnuii tliein tIh* d'm k* took if in 1130. 

Saloop. s.- SvsvvFir.\s. 

SalO|l« St'i* Stitail'slti KK. 

Sal|>a« a icniarkablc Ljoniis of fi ee-swiniming 
'runi<*arcs. imluded aJtmg vitii Ttoliobiiu and 
Attchinia in tbo ono r d’li.siiiK'ea, Several species 
(M-cui ill the vannei :-eas, t ian.‘-j*arent. pelagic 
animals, complex in ^lrucfure ami in life-ldstory. 
'rite body is .-•.>mcn lia I barrel-shaped. o|icn at both 
ends, ringed round by si.‘>eral di^iiiiLq but incom- 
jdete liooj»s of muscle, controlled by a com)>lex 
ncrviuis sy.stein, po.s.s(‘svf.(i of eyes ami other less 
ilelinite s»*n.'>e-urgan.s, with compiessed lateral vis- 
cera. In the life history ilieic i.s aji alLcrnation of 
generations. 3’heie are asexual forms or ‘ninses,’ 
from wliich there gio>\^ otil a lottg ventral ‘stolon.' 
I'hi.s stolon is .segmented into a chain of .sexual 
huds, uiul the Mliole chain is set free. As tlie 
individuals become mattire they separate from one 
another, the chain breaks into its links. Each of 
these proiluces an ovum, v\hich after fertilisation 
develops into an embryo and into the asexual 
‘nurse’ form t\ith winch we began. The sexual 
forms are hermaphrudite., like all Tunicata, but 
cross- fertilisation seems to occur. 

8al Pruiiellef rmrilied nitre in mass, or fused 
anil rolled into small l)alls. See Nitre. 

Salses. See Volcano. 

Salsctte^ an island lying N. of Bombay, with 
which it i» coniiecteil by a bridge and a causeway. 
It is a beautiful island, diversified by monntaiii 
and hill, studded with the ruins of Portuguese 
churches, convents, and villas, and rich in extensive 
rice-lields, cocoa nnt groves, and palm-trees, .^ea, 
240 sq. 111 . ; population, 118,000 ; chief town, Tbana 
(q.v.). Nearly one hundred caves and cave- 
temples exist at Kanhari or Kencri, in tlie 
iniddie of the island, five miles west of Tbana. 
They are excavated in the face of a single hill, 
and contain elaborate carving, chietiy rmwesenta- 
tions of Buddha, many of colossal size. There are 
caves in othfer localities besides tliose at Kdnhari — 
e.g. at Montpezir, Kaiiduti, Amboli, &c, 
occupied by the Portuguese early in the 16th 
centuiy, and w'as captui*ed by^ the Malirattas in 
1739 and by the British in 1774. 
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Salsify, or Salsafy ( Tragopogon porrifolium ), 
a biennial plant growing in meadows throughout 
Europe, locally indigenous in 
the south-eastern counties of 
England, cultivated in gardens 
for the sake of its root, which 
is used in the same manner as 
the carrot, and is very delicate 
and pleasant, with a tlavour 
resembling asparagus or scor- 
zonera. Cooked in a certain 
way it somewhat resembles the 
oyster in flavour, hence the 
popular name Oyster Plant. 
The root is long and tapering, 
and in cultivation white and 
fleshy, with much white milky 
iiiioe; the stem 3 to 4 feet 
liigh, with smooth and glaucous 
leaves, which resemble those of 
the leek ; the flowers are of a 
dull purple colour. The seed 
is sown in spring, and the root 
is ready for use in winter. 
Next spring, when the flower- 
stalks are thrown up, they are 
used like asparagus. The genus 
Salsify {Tragopogon Tragopogon belongs to the 
porrifolium). natural order Coniposita^, sub- 
order Cichoracea'. Tlie Yellow 
Goat’s Beard {T. prate hs^s)^ a native of Britain, 
was formerly cultivated in England for its roots, 
which are similar in (luality to salsify. Scorzonera 
is sometimes called Black falsify. 

HalU or Chloride of Sodium (sym. NaCl ; 
sp. gr. 2*15). This substance is ealleil t>y chemists 
common salt to distinguish it from a great number 
of other bodies termed Salts (q.v.) in scieiitilic 
language. Kock-salt or halite crystallises in cubes, 
colourless and usually transparent when pure, and 
sometimes measuring an inch on the side. It is, 
however, generally coloured by the presence of 
some foreign body, and occurs of yellow, red, 
blue, and purple tints. When decidedly impure 
it is often of a dull-gray colour. Salt is one of 
the few substances which are nearly as soluble 
in cold as in hot water. A saturated solution 
has a specific gravity of 1 *205. 8ea- water, which 
contains salt to the extent of from 2*5 to 2*7 
per cent., has a mean specific gravity of 1*027. 
Salt has a saline but not a bitter taste, and is 
inodorous. Some of the physical |)roperties of 
rock-salt are remarkable (sec IIeat, Vol.V, p. 610 ). 
Salt is of great importance as a condiment and 
antiseptic, and equally so in some chemical manu- 
factures. As rock-salt it is found in most coun- 
tries, and in some extensively ; but salt from any 
source is scarce and costly in some places — certain 
parts of the interior of Africa, for example. It can, 
of course, be obtained by evaporating sea-water. 
Borne beds or deposits of rock-salt have no doubt 
been formed by the slow evaporation of large 
bodies of salt water, which by one means or an- 
other — by a sandbank, for example— have been 
cut off from conimiihication with tiie sea. This 
process would sometimes be refieated by sea-water 
again getting in through a breach in the bank, 
and this again being filled up. There are instances 
where it has certainly been formed in this way 
on a limited scale. But geologists seem to be of 
opinion that beds of rock-salt have more generally 
arisen from the long-continued evaporation of 
large inland lakes without outlets these had 
long been fed by rivers or streams which dissolved 
salt out of the soil or strata over which they 
flowed. The Dead Bea and the (ilreat Balt Lake of 
Utah are examples of lakes without outlets at the 
bottoms of whicli rock-salt is forming. All salt. 


wherever found, has probably come originally in 
some way or other from the sea. Rock-salt beds 
are usually associated with deposits of sulphate of 
lime (calcium sulphate), and are more common in 
the Trios than in other geological formations. 

Valuable beds of rock-salt, usually accompanied 
witli brine, occur in England. The Cheshire 
deposits, which are in the basin of the river 
Weaver, have been long worked and are still pro- 
ductive. At Northwich in that county rock-salt 
is found at from 200 to 250 feet below tno surface. 
There are four bods of an aggregate thickness of 
240 feet, but the two lower ones are mixed with 
I marls. The two upper beds eacli average about 
90 feet in thickness, with some brine lust above the 
top bed. At Winsford and Wheelock in the same 
county thick beds of rock-salt also occur at moder- 
ate dejjths. In Worcestershire, at Btoko Prior 
and at Droitwicli, rock-salt occurs, 154 feet thick 
including marls in the former locality, and brine 
is likewise found at both places. At Stafford 
Common in Staftbrdshiro the salt is 78 feet thick ; 
and in these two counties the deposits are not far 
below the surface. In Cheshire some rock-salt is 
still mined at Northwich, but here, as in other 
])laces in the west of England, most of the salt is 
obtained from brine naturally overlying the rock- 
salt or from inundated salt-mines. In 1889 an ini- 

i mrtant discovery of rock-salt was made at Walney 
sland and at Fleetwood (Preesall), in Lancashire, 
where the deposits are roundly from 100 to 500 feet 
in thickness, anil at the former place from 270 to 360 
feet below the surface. This Lancashire salt was 
first worked (as Preesall brine) in 1890. On the 
east side of England, between Aliddlesboroiigh and 
Hartlepool, ihero is an extensive deposit of rock- 
salt, wiiich w«as accidentally discovered in boring for 
water in 1862. Its proved area is between 30 
and 40 sq. m., the salt is from 50 to 115 feet 
thick, and its depth below the surface varies from 
800 to 1600 feet. Tills is greatly deeper than the 
beds in the west of England. Hitherto in this 
district the rock-salt has not been mined. A borc- 
liole is made, into whicli a double iron pipe— one 
within the other — is inserted, and in the j«acket or 
annulus thus formed fresh water is let down to 
form brine, which is pumped up through the inner 
tube by a steam-engine. In ordimary years the 
rock-salt mined in England (mainly Clieshire and 
BtafFordshire) amounts to 160,000 tons, Avliile the 
salt from brine may be 1,730,000 tons (Cheshire 
producing two- thirds of it). Borne 30,000 tons of 
rock-salt is mined at Carrickfergus. 

Rock-salt is found in Galicia, the mines at 
Wieliczka, which have been worked since the 13tii 
century, being tlie most famous in the world. 
Tlie system of mines extends over an area of about 
6 miles from east to west, and 2 miles from north 
to south, with underground streets, squares, &c., 
and over 30 miles of tramway ; the greatest depth 
reached being about I2,0(X) feet. In Wallachia, 
Transylvania, Hungary, Upper Austria, Btyria, 
Salzburg, and tlie Tyrol important salt-mines are 
worked. Rock-salt is also found in Russia, Italy, 
and largely at Btassfurth in Germany and Cordova 
ill Spain. Of eastern countries Persia is perhaps 
the best supplied with salt ; India has productive 
mines in the Balt Range (o.v.), but salt is also 
largely imported ; and botli rock-salt and salt 
lakes occur in Asiatic Russia. The Wieliczka rock- 
salt is of Tertiary age ; that of Cheshire, Bavaria, 
and the Austrian Alps Triassic : in Permian 
deposits near Berlin borings have gone down in 
rock-salt for nearly 4000 feet. Deposits of the 
same age occur also in Holstein, and in eastern 
Russia. Brine-springs rise from many other geo-, 
logical systems: thus, in Northumberland and 
Leicestershire they issue from Carboniferous strata, 



while ui_aonie partis of the Alps they come from 
rocks of Jurassic age. Similarly in North America 
saliferous foniiatioiis occur on several geological 
horizons. Thus, tlic salt-works at Syracuse, New 
York, and in tlio neighbourhood of (loderich on the 
Canadian side of Lake Huron, are in the well- 
nanied ‘Salina group* of the rpner Silurian. 
Brine-springs also rise from tlie Carbon ifeioiis 
strata of Micliigan, Ohio, anti Virginia, wliile a 
thick be<i of rock-salt of ap])arently Cretaceous age 
occurs in soiitliern I^uisiana. 

Not infretpiently rock-salt occurs in considcralde 
abuiidant^o at the surface ; st)me of lliese accumula- 
tions are of recent formatum, while others 

are of great geological a;^o. 'J'lniH, at t\'ir<h>iia 
(Montserrat) in Spain rock-salt forms Jiills some 
4()0 and /)00 feet in heiglit- the <lepi>sits being 
probably of (helaceons agtj ; and similar masses 
occur near Orenburg in Itussia, ami in the ]bmja)». 
♦Snperlicial saline tleptjsits are met with covering 
extensive areas in many more or less <lesert regioim, 
Avbere tliey evidently ijidicate the sites of dried-up 
lakes and inluml seas of comj>arjitiv<dy rectmt 
As examples tiiay be citetl the io<*k salt (lcpt»-^it^ 
of the Kirghiz Stt^ppes, th«>se near Lake riamiah, 
and in various j»arts of S(»utb America. Inke>-j 

from the bottoms and shores (>f which rordc sail, is 


used for coaim aalt) 

Italy, and southern 

.salt in this way is practised on a ikwtt 

Besides common salt sea-water contains much' 
smaller miantitiG.s of potassium chlocidet mag- 
nesiiiiii cliloride ami sulphate, calcium sufpbate, 
and more minute quantities of other bodies. Tho 
wator of the Medittjrranean, which is slightly more 
6;ilt than the open ocean, containa 2*72 per cent, of 
sodium chloride. As the evaporation goes on 
eiiun carbonate separates first and then calcium 
«iilj»liate. When tlio water reac}»e.s the density of 
Ixttweeii 1‘22 and LIB sodium eldoride Rcpamtes 
abmg >vilb small quaniiticiS of other salts; and 
wlien the rjpccibc gravity becomes 1 *.33 vejy Utile 
of anv thing but niagrsesi>im cijlfjride remains, 
A scri<*s of sliM.llow' reci angular ba.dns are usually 
so arranged ibai the water can liow from basin to 
basin, and niton it has roaelcMl the lowest tlie 
jiartiaily cimeeri (.rated sea-water collected in a 
w(.‘lj. From this it i-; raised to rbe lirsl- of another 
1 sejics of liasins. ami iinaJIy into tln‘ scries where 
I (he sail crvsialli>'s. Tinj salt then stacked in 


lieaps, hk* [n’o(e*'icd from rain ajul left 

foi mtmtJis to tii.'iiii. to a huge extent g(‘ts 

vi<l <if ticliqiic .i-i-nt .'Aiid bitior impurities. It 
ihen e(»ntain‘-’ aismi b.'j p^-r cent, ot cliiuride of 


ohtaine<l are met with in m;)ny region^, IhiIIi in (he 
Old and New Worlds. Thus, il is colh^cted in 
Cyprus, Afelos, tlio (Jrinn'a, and the Alal ia-plan 
area; and many saline lakes, [)ooI-, ami niarslo-- 
occur Lu the great weslern n‘gion of Norili Ammicji. 
Even in dry warm regions nliei<‘ no salinas n)a\ 
hapjieii to exist, an ellloi escence of sn.lt not infre- 
quently covtu’s the ground after rains the .-alt 
having doubtless berm dtuived by <*a]»illarv aUia*! 
tiou from (bo iimlerlying sn]»s«)ils and rocks, 
lioek-salt also occurs as a protinct of .sublimation 
in volcanic regions, from which it has been inbuK'd 
that much of ibo steam eniilted b.\ volcanoes has 
come from water iiit rod uct.‘d by iindergnaiml lissurc^ 
from the sea. 

When lirino is pum})ed u]» to tlic suiface il is run 
into cisterns or reservoirs siiuaied at a higher level 
tlian the evaporating pans, into which it <1escends 
through pi])cs. These j)ans are large shallow iron 
vessels, lieate<l either by coaldircs placed henealh 
tluMii or by other means, such as waste steam. With 
a liigh lieat and a sliort time in the ])aii a line .salt 
is produced ; witli a conqiarati vidy low heat and ;i 
longer time in the pan a coarse salt forms. Agitation 
of tlie brine tends also to ]>roducca lino salt. Brine 
boils at 220’ 1<\, ami it is at this temperature that 
ordinary table-salt, calhul also * lump ’ or ‘ lumped ’ 
salt, is protluced. At about 105'’ E. what is called 
‘ common ’ salt is obtained ; large-grained salt forrn.s 
at between 130‘" and 140° F. ; and tisliery-salt, also 
large trained, at from 100“ to IKL F. The salt 
crystallises on the surface of the brine in tho ]»an, 
floats about a little, and then falls to the bottom, 
leaving the surface free for a fresh crop of crystals. 
Twice or thrice in tweiity-h)ur hours line salt i.s 
drawn from the pans, which are kept nearly full of 
brine, by raking it to the side and lilting it out with 
perforateil scoops. It is then put into moulds called 
‘tubs,’ and left for about half an hour to let the 
water drain ofF, after wdiich the shaped lumps are 
put into a stove, where they remain till they are 
quite dry. Sometimes even fine salt is not stovod, 
and it is then called butter salt or cheese salt. To 
make salt of tho largest grain the brine is left for 
nearly a fortnight before removing the crystals. 
In this process the ‘ bittern * or magnesium chlor- 
ide remains in solution after the common salt 
separates. 

^ At different places around the British coasts 
salt was formerly obtained by eva[)orating sea- 
water, and to such salt the name bay-salt (often 


i iii vvljjrji .stab* incivli of it is into tho 

! rii;n kc*t. 

j In norlliern connirie.s vva.ler, sniiahlj^ 

I pl.nM*d tor tin* jnnpo^r, i> fi«>/<'n f>ver in winter in 
! <»rd<*r to iurr^^a.-o (he pioportimi of salt in what 
I remain^ liquitl, tin*, so formed i.s fresh, 

; 'Mie vvHtrr is then <*\aponire<l by artilicial lieat till 
! tilt* sa.ll icN obtained, 'file chief nnirkeU abrtiod hir 
I British salt an^ hnlia and tin* Lnilet] Stales. To 
j tin* former country about 2on,ono ions aie now 
I annually o\j)ori(‘d, and to ibe latler from 50,OtK) 

! lo 75,000 Ions are ^enl, a mere fiiietion of the aver* 

I age (juaniiiv' expoited thither about 1S75. T(. is 

! estiniat(*d that l.omlon consumes dailv soujothing 
' like 1 1 Ion- of salt. 

! Be-'-ides its universal use as a eomlimeni, salt is 
I an all-important suhstanct* in tlie manufacture of 
soda, hydrochloric acid iM'ing obiaine<l from it in 
I large cpnintitics in the proc(‘ss iis 4a by-produet. 

, It is a]>o employed in the mauufactnie of soap aiiil 
for prodm-ing what is callfd a. salt-glaze on stone- 
ware. Agrionlnirists destroy slugs aud grubs with 
salt, and it ajjpears to improve (he fertility of soils 
when mixed witli certain mamiies. Brine is use<l 
in tlie ]u])es of freezing-maehines. Kock salt is 
carved into cups ami v.ise.s in the Punjab, and it is 
saitl that hoiise.s are built of it in certain very dry 
regions, as in the Desert of Caramania, where tJiLs 
material i.s aliniidant, 

! The salt-lax was or is in scune countries an im- 
i portant source of re venue, though it is recognised 
ny economists as one that pre-sses unfairly on the 
poor. The salt-tax of the ancient regime in France 
IS referred to at (tABELT.e, In modern Italy 
tobacco and salt are government monopolies. In 
British India the revenue from the salt duty conies 
•next in value to that from land and opium. In 
Burma it is now 1 rupee per maund of 82f Ih. ; else- 
where (since 1888) it is rupees. In Britain salt 
duties w'ere first exacted in 1702 ; the rate Avas 5s. 
per bushel in 1798, during the great French war, but 
^vas ultimately increased to 15s. per bushel, thirty or 
forty times the cost of the article ! The duty w’as 
finally remitted in 1825. Salt makers or sailers 
used in some parts of Bi*itaiii to be, like colliers, 
serfs (see Slavery). For the value of salt in pre- 
serving food, see Antiseptics, Preserved Pro- 
visions. For the varying saltness of the sea at 
various deptlis, see Atlantic, Pacific, Sea, &c- 
See J. J. L. Ration’s Common Salt { 1879 ) ; E. M. Boddy’s 
JYiafory o/iSWe(1881); C. O. OUmpol, Common SaU {1S9S). 
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Salt, Spirits of, the old name for muriatic or 
hydrochloric acid. 

Salt, Sir Titus, a public-spirited Enjflish manu- 
facturer, was born at Morley, near Leeds, 20th Sep- 
tember 1803. He began business as a wool-stapler 
at Brailford, and being successful started wool- 
spinning in 1834, and was the lirst to introiluce the 
manufacture of alpaca fabrics into England. His' 
utilisation of the aJpaca, which lirst came under his 
notice during a business visit to Liverpool, is one 
of the romances of Biitish commerce. As business 
increased he concentrated his factories in a pleas- 
ant valley, 3 miles from Bradford, on the Aire 
(1853), and round these factories, which cover 
12 acres, rose the model village of Saltaire (q.v.). 
Titus Salt was mayor of Bradford in 1848, was 
returned as member of parliament in 1859, and was 
created a baronet in 1809. He died 29th December 
1876 . There is a statue of him in Bradford. See 
Life by Balgarnie ( 1877 ). 

Salta, a northern province of the Argentine 
Republic, touching Chili and Bolivia, and nearly 
enclosing the province of Jujuy. Minerals are 
abundant, but have been neglected for agriculture 
and cattle-raising. Salta is watered by the Salado, 
San Francisco, and Bermejo. Area, 45,^)00 so. ni. ; 
pop. 138,015.— 'Salta, the caiutal, on the Kio Arias, 
535 miles by rail N. by W. of Cdrdoba, w«as founded 
in 1582, is the scat of ai* archbishoji, and lias a 
seminary for priests, a national college, and a 
normal school lor girls. Pop. ( 1895) 16,600. 

Saltafre, a model village on the Aire, 3 miles 
from Bradford and Ilf miles by rail from Leeds, 
founded and built by Sir Titus Salt (q.v.), who 
oiiened his worsted and alpaca factory liere in 18.5.3. 
Tliis factory covers 12 acres, and is six stories 
high. The place jmssesscs a church of Byzantine 
architecture, hospital, school, a park of 14 acres, 
workmen’s club and institute which cost £30,CKK), 
&c. New Tijchnical Schools were opened in 1887. 
Pop. about 5000. 

Saltasllf a picture.sqiie ancient municipal bor- 
ough and seaport of Cornwall, on the '^^cst side 
of the estuary of the Tam.ar, and 4J miles NW. 
of Plymouth by a railway that crosses the Tamar 
by Bruners iron Iloj^al Albert Viaduct (1857-59), 
2240 feet long and 240 high (the roadway 102 feet 
above high-water mark), constructed at a cost of 
£230,000. The church of St Nicholas dates from 
1225. The town, which was frequently taken and 
retaken during tlie great Civil War, was disfran- 
chised in 1832. Pop. ( 1851 ) 1621 ; ( 1901 ) 3357. 

Saltbliril, a picturc.sqne Yorkshire watering- 
place, 4 miles SE. of Iledcfir. It dates only from 
the opening of tlie railway in 186J ; but, built on 
lofty cliffs facing the .sea, and possessing numerous 
attraction.s, it has prospered greatly. Pop. (1881) 
1646 ; ( 1891 ) 2232 ; ( 1901 ) 2578, 

SaltCOat8« a watering-place of Ayrshire, on 
the Firth of Clyde, 1 mile ESE. of Ardros.san and 
30 miles SW. of Gla.sgow. It was an important 
seat of salt manufacture from 1686 to 1827. Pop. 

( 1841 ) 4238 ; ( 1891 ) 5895 ; ( 1901 ) 8120. 

Saltillo* capital of the Mexican state of Coa- 
huila, by rail 237 miles SW. of Laredo, Texas, and 
603 N. by W. of Mexico city. It contains several 
convents, a small fort, a bull -ring, a number of 
cotton - factories and pulque -distilleries. Pop. 

25,000. See Mrs Gooch, Fare to Face with the 
Mexicans (1890). — Near it Is Buena Vista (q.v.). 
Saltire* Bee Heraldry, Vol. V. p. 662. 

Salt liake City* the chief town and ecclesi- 
astical capital of the territory of Utah, is on the river 
Jordan, 11 miles from Great Balt Lake (q.v.), and 
4265 feet above the level of the sea. By rail it is 
36 miles S. of Ogden, on the Union Pacific Rail- 


roail ( 833 miles San Francisco and 1031 from 
Omaha ). It was settled by the Mormons ( q. v, ) in 
1847, and incorporated in 1851 ; it is divided into 
fi\e municipal and twenty-one ecclesiastical wards; 
has an area of 12 sq. m., with corporate limits 
embracing 50 sq. ni. ; and its shadeo streets, 137 
feet wide, many of them freshened hy streams of 
running water from the neiglibouring mountains, 
are traversed by tram-cars (1872), and lit by gas 
(1873) and the electric light (1877). Brick and 
timber are the common building materials, and 
wooden ‘ shanties ’ still keep their place even in 
the principal .streets. Tlie chief public buildings arc 
the Mormon temple (dedicated in 1893, being forty 
years in building, ami having cost about ®3, 000, 000), 
witli walls built of blocks of dressed granite, 20 
feet thick at biuse, and tapering to 6 feet fliick at the 
t-op ; the Tabernacle, an immense elliptical build- 
ing, with a dome-shaped (‘dish-cover’) roof resting 
on sandstone pillars, and seated for 9000 ; tiie new 
assembly hall, of rough-hewn granite ; the endow- 
inent-hou.se, &o. But, though tlie Mormon influence 
is still strong, other religious botlies also are re- 
presented, and there are Roman Catholic, Episco- 
)>alian, Presbyterian, Congregation alist, and Meth- 
odist churches : St Clark’s (Cathedral is a handsome 
building. Other noteworthy edifices are those of 
the museum, the Mining Institute, Bt Mary’s 
Hospital, the Univei-sity of II tab (1850; buildings 
finislie<l, 1887 ; luofessional stall’, 25 ; students — 
more than half of them women — 700 ), and the 
theatres and ojiera- house. Manufactures — brick.s, 
paper, timber, Idinds, window*gUis.s — enijiloy 3500 
hands. Pop. (1870) 12,854; (1880) 20,768; (1890) 
44,843 ; ( 1900) 53,531. Bee Burton, The City of the 
Saints ( 1861 ) ; Tullidge, 'T/ic History of Salt Lake 
City (1886); H. H. Bancrofts History of Utah 
(Ban Francisco, 1889). 

i4altO* a north -westcra department of Uruguay, 
on the Uruguay River, is a picturesque liill-country, 
watered hy the Anqiey ami its many tributaries, 
and devoted to cattle-rearing. Area, 4863 sij. in. ; 
po]mlatioii, 51,000.— The chief town, Balto, stands 
on three hills almost at tlie head of navigation on 
the Urugua 3 % 306 miles from Buenos Ayres, and 86 
by rail N. of Pa.vsandii. It carrie.s on an active 
frontier trade with Brazil, exporting goods valued 
at $1,500,000 yearly, and has a granite pier, and 
a foundry and shipbuilding establishment. Pop. 
17,000. 

Salt of Saturily a name for acetate of lead. 

fialt of Sorrel* the common name for binox- 
alate of potash. Bee Oxalic Acid. 

Salt of Tartar* a commercial name for car- 
bonate of potash in a very crude form. 

Saltpetre* Sec Nitre. 

Salt Railgre* a mountain-system in the Pun- 
jab, India, consists of two main chaitrs running 
east and west, and embracing between them an 
elevated tableland. It begins on tiie south side 
of the Jheluni, runs west to the Indus, and varies 
from 3200 to 5000 feet in height. Its appearance 
i.s exceedingly bleak and barren, but not without 
inucli savage grandeur. The system gets its name 
from the inexhaustible beds of rock-salt that occur 
on the edges of tlie plateau. Some 60,0(X) tons are 
extracted annually, four- fifths from the Mayo mines, 
a few miles north-east of Find Dadan Khan. Coal 
and other minerals also occur. 

Sails constitute an extremely important class 
of substances in chemistry, of which comiiioii or 
sea salt (.sodium chloride) may be mentioned as 
the most familiar example. Epsom salt (mag- 
nesium sulphate), Glauber’s salt (sodium sifl- 
pliate), saltpetre (potassium nitrate), Roclielle salt 
(sodium potassium tartrate) are other well-known 
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Balts. Common salt appeara to liave l>een known 
from tlie earliest times, and the fact that the aaine 
Greek word hats is used in tlie feminine, eij^nify- 
inff the ocean, and in the masculine, signifying 
salt, would seem to indicate tiie sea as the source 
from which common salt M’as obtaijied in the first 
instance. The application of the name salt to 
substances other than common salt would follow 
from tlio more or less general similarity of these 
to common salt in appearance, and in the more 
easily observed x>roperties, such as solubility, 
taste, ifec. 

By the term salt chemist. s now ordinarily under- 
stand a .substance which may be looketl upon as 
derived from an aciil by the replacement of part or 
the whole of tlio hydrogen of tlit; acid by means of 
a metal or of a Kadical (q.^^ ) ciij>ablt5 of playing 
the ]»art of a metal; such as, for iiisjance, the 
radical NTI,, which is called amnioiiium. I'lx* 
aci<ls tlieioselv<'s are evi-n looked in>on tis consti- 
tuting the liy<lrogon terms in the varioii.s series 
salts, and are soinetimos called h\ diogou salts. 

There are sc^'e^al general njo<les of formation of 
salts. of tiic most iiiqvirtaiil of theM^ d(‘j»e!ids 

upon 1 h(^ i)iutu<al action upon eocli otlierof an a<-id 
and a Base (q. v. ), when tin? tyjn<-al characters of 
each of these suhst;inces disappear and a sail is 
jjrodiiced, usually with tlu^ simuIlrni(‘()iKs pii^hir 
tioii of water. For examjde, when nil.ric aei<l and 
the ]>asie oxide of lead act n]M>n each other, lead 
iiitnite and water are j)roduced, t hiis : ‘JHNO, i 
PhO — INmNC ).,)., IloO. Sails aie also frtM|neiit]y 

{ >ro<luced \\ hen metals are dissolved in achls, the 
iy<lrog«*ii of ibe acid being di.sjihice<l hy the metal. 
Thus, iron di.ssoIves in dilute hydrochloric or sub 
l>huric acid with the evolution of h^drogMMl and 
the formation of a ferrous suit ; Fe -f Il.,SO^ 

H ,2 + FeSO,. Strictly analogon.s to the displace- 
ment of hydrogen frofii sulphuric achl by means 
of iron i.s the displacement of coi)jsM* from ciqjric 
Biilpbate by the same metal — tbisaclioii also giving 
rise to ferrous sulpluito while copper is precipitated : 
Fe + CiiS(^j ~ Fii -I- FeSG 4 . In the }»roc<‘ss called j 
double decomposition (see CllKMlsTKV, Vol. HI. i 
p. 152) two new salts arc fieqnently protiueotl when 
ilie solutions of two salts are mixtal together, as, for 
instance, when siMlium chloride and silver nitrate 
act mutually upon each other, yielding silver 
cliloride and sooium nitrate ; JsaCl -+ -\gNO 3 — 
AgCl NaNO.^. There are oilier niode.s of salt 
formation w hich are of minor importance. 

Salts are frequently considered as consi.sting of 
metal and salt radical, the latter conqnising all 
tliat iiortion of a salt w liicdi is not metal, as ex- 
plained in llie article IlAliiCAri. In the cases of the 
BO-ealle<l lialoid salts (11 uorides, chlorides, bromides, 
ioilides) tlie salt radical consists of one clement 
only, wdiile in other salts the salt radical conUiiiis 
two or more dillbrent elements. The names given 
to certain classes of salts may be sliortly explained. 
Normal salts are those resulting from the displace- 
ment of the whole of the displaceable hydrogen of 
an acid by means of r metal. Neutral salts ai*e _ 
such as do not exhibit either the acid or tlio' 
alkaline reaction when dissolved. Basic salts and 
acid salts, as contrasted with the normal salts, are 
respectively intermediate in composition between 
the normal salt and the base and between tlie 
noiTnal salt and the acid. These salts still possess 
the respective characters of a base and of an acid. 
Double salts may contain two or more metals in 
combination with the same salt radical, or two or 
more salt radicals in combination xvith the same 
metal, or they may contain more than one metal 
and more tlian one salt radical. 

• Smelling-salts are a preparation of carbonate of 
ammonia with some of tlie s>veet-scented volatile 
oils, used as a restorative by persons suffering from 


faintne.ss. The pungency of the onirnonia is 
that is useful, and the oils are added to make it 
more agreeable. Oils of lavender, Jemoti, cloves, 
and bergamot are tho>se chiefly used. The cele- 
biated Preston smelliTig-salts are scented with lula 
of cloves and pimento. The nuinufactui'e of oma- 
triental bottles to contain this ]>re|>aratioii is an 
important branch of the glass ana silversmith's 
trades. 


^lass and silversmith's 


SftlltlS* Ei)(;ak, an American author, bom in 
Now* \ ork Fity, 8th J une IS5S, i?tudied at Paiis 
and in tlonnaiiy, and in 1880 gradualetl at Col- 
umbia Ck)Ilcge law school. Uh writings itichide a 
good }>iograi»hy of Balzac (1884); a history of 
PcHsimistic jJdlosojJiy -77*#; of 

r/ttttii in*’Kt ( 18.S5), and 7'/n: Anutmny of JS'nyftioh — 
both tPNitnd witli ;r eurioti.-^ whinwical ljri.-.knesH 
I and IjuiJMun ; iiiol a j-ories of striking KUnies, lull 
j (>f an uild passionate matmialisni and biting evni- 
I cisui, paiiifn), l>nt original and ck?vf?r, though dis- 
j hgurod by a fantastic .styJti anil voeabu- 

j laiy - Mr M irttd mtiiirr ( 1887). Thr liitth 

j uht\ai. 'J'/'fsfrrni / Vrr/r/‘ ( IMSS ) fln‘se1wotbe best- • 
I J'f^* if (ISS.s), Tt 'f I {n}t /// Ilrartci (1889), and 
/7/t* I'ftrr that ( IH.SP;. 

SitllM'Orf ( .1 gcUUs of plants of the 

ruiiuial <»rdrr 

< ' 11 eo o]i<H?iaco;o, ^ ^ 

Inviug bf'iuia- Mi/' 

pbrtidite tlowtjns, 
with 5 j VI n « -t) . 

peiiaritli arid a 
tianssrrse ;i]» 

|>endage n f tlie 

its si'gments, tivi* / v 

staim n.s and two 

styles, the seed Jsk/ \ % V t 

w itli a siiiqdti ill- 

teguiiienl. T!ie ^ 

.species are nn- 

nienuis, jno.stly ^ 

natives of salt 


nienuis, jno.stly 
natives of salt 
intir^bes anil ."-(‘a- 


.shorcs, 

difiused 


widely 

One 


I onlv, the Prickly 

Saltwort (aS’. /y ^ 

/•o//), i.s found yw 

in Britain. The / 

plant is annual, 

with irrostrate Prickly Saltwort {Salsohi kali), 
much - tirancIuHl 

stems, awl-sha])cd sx^i^^^' P^duted leaves, and axil- 
lary .solitary greenish llow'ers. It w as formerly col- 
lected in considerable ci nan lilies on the western 
shore.s of Britain, t^o be buriieil for the .sake of the 
soda wliich it thus yields. JS, safiva is the chief 
Barilla (q.v.) plant of the south of Spain. 

Salutations arc customary’' forms of address 
at meeting or at parting, or of ceremonial on 
religiou.s or state occasion.s, including both forin.s 
of speech and gestures. Through the influence of 
heredity and habit many of these liave become 
reflex irrepressible actions, their observance forti- 
fied with all the sanctity^^ of moral or religious 
obligation. For although it is true that etiquette 
is entirely a matter of relative, and not absolute, 
obligation, and that such a feeling as modesty 
itself is maiiil,v a question of latitude, yet the aver- 
age modern European dreads the unfavoui-able judg- 
ment of society*^ . nX>on a solecism more than the 
condemnation of his own conscience on some breach 
of the Aveightier matters of the law. And it seems 
to he a general rule among laces of men, not to 
speak of individuals, that extremes of ceremonious 
salutation stand in invei-so ratio to their moral 
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value. The ceremonious politeness of mpdem 
Europe has <lescended in ffreat measure from the 
unworthy refine of the Lower Roman Empire^ 
and its traditions, now as well as then, are in- 
capable of being taken literally, its metaphors 
translated into fact. It is a complete mistake to 
suppose that savages are at all informal or extern- 
porar^' in their salutations and ceremonies. Salu- 
tations tend to become less elaborate in pro- 
gressive civilisation, the tendency being toward 
the preservation only of those which help to 
soften the asperities of social intercoui-se. Savages 
are much more given to gesticulation than 
civilised men. Yet it is unsafe to say that 
this depends solely upon degrees of culture, for 
^ there is a wide difference at the present day 
between the Neapolitan or Tarasconese and the 
Oennan or Scotchman. No race has neglecte<l the 
use of gesture more than the English— on Iv among 
our deaf-mutes do we see what the cai»ability of 

f esture is, and of what a wealth of expression we 
ave deprived ourselves. Many of the n«atural 
gesture-signs, used ns occasion arises, do not fall 
I under the head of salutations, as inv olving nothing 
' cereinonial, such as beckoning with tlto hand, 
til rusting out the tongue, siia]>piiig the lingers, 
or such vulgarisms as ‘ taking a sight ’ — itself a 
mark of respect among the Todas — and the like ; 
nor yet such natural buj signilicant outward ex- 
pressions of inward emotion as weeping or trem- 
oling for fear, grief or joy, or yet blushing, which 
Darwin calls ‘ the most peculiar and the most 
human of all expressions.’ 

One of the most ancient and wide-spread , as well 
as natural, forms of salutation by gesture is the 
embrace in testimony of affection, as we find it in 
the Old Testament and in Homer. The kiss 
was at no time universal, being unknown among 
Fuegians, New Zealanders, Papuans, Australians, 
and Eskimos. It Avas used by the ancient 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, and among the 
early Christians was adopted as a sign of fellow- 
ship, survivals of which are the Eastern kiss of 
peace at the Eucharist and the Western modified 
use of tlie osculatorium or pnx. In England it 
was formerly the custom to kiss at the beginning 
' and end of a dance, as well as on meeting a lady or 
taking leave of her ; and the favourite game among 
the lower orders of ‘ kiss-in-the-ring ’ is the last sur- 
vivor among many similar old Englisli pastimes. 
As a general form of salutation, however, it 
aiipears to have been a custom peculiarly English ; 
^neas Sylvius describes the Scottish Avomen of his 
day as ‘giving their kisses more rea<lily than 
Italian Avomen their hands ; ’ Erasmus, in a letter 
to a friend, describes it as a custom never suliici- 
ently to he praised, and Bulstrode Wliitelocke 
descril>es his satisfaction in teaching the English 
mode to Queen Christina’s ladies at the court of 
Sweden. The Puritans objected strongly to it, hut 
its disuse was really the result of the French airs 
that came in Avith Charles IT., and it lingered 
among honest country-folk till the times of the 
Spectator, It is still used ceremoniously between 
royal personages, and still on the Continent even 
between men at parting or meeting again after an 
absence, as Avell as in the more servile forms of 
kissing the hand of a royal personage or the f<x)t 
of the pope. The custom oi grasping or shaking 
hands is now widely spread over the world, either 
in tlie English methoa, with its many gradations 
of heartiness, or the Moslem variety oi pressing 
the thumbs against one another as Avell; hut it 
is not really a primitive custom everywhere, and 
is by no means, as Dr Tylor has sliown, to he 
explained Avith Herbert Spencer as a compromise 
hetAvecn a simultaneous eftV)rt of tAVO persons to 
kiss each others’ hands in token of submission. 


Its real oririn lies deeper in the univei'sal ^tnte- 
langpiage ax inankii»d» the essentlid aet being a 
joining of hands to express MihpacC pea(», 

or friendship. The Roman clestifmrum junetio, 
in making a contract of marriage* preserved by 
ourselves, and the early Christian ‘ right hand of 
fellowship,’ point to the real origin of what has 
become a mere salutation with us as with the 
Romans themselvea Other forms of salutation 
that recall the civilities observed among dogs, 
cats, and other animals are forms of bodily con- 
tact, as the rubbing of noses of the Laplanders 
and New Zealanders ; the patting of each other’s 
arms, breasts, or stomachs, by North American 
Indians ; the Polynesian stroking of one’s own 
face Avitli another’s hand or foot; the clapping 
of hands and leaping backwards and forAvards in 
Loango ; the snapping the fingers in Dahomey ; 
the Batongan rolling on the back along the ground, 
slapping tlie thighs the Avhile ; the hloAvin»j with 
the breath upon another, described by Du Chaillii, 
in Africa ; or Sir Samuel Baker’s description of the 
Abyssinian custom of holding another’s hand ami 
pretending to spit upon it. The Polynesians and 
Malays always sit down Avhen speaking to a supe- 
rior ; a CJiinaman puts on his hat instead of taking 
it oft’ ; on the Congo and elscAvhere in Central 
Africa it shoAvs respect to turn the hack upon a 
superior in addressing him. The Tongans reserve 
the use of certain words for the king alone, and 
they employ tlie third pei*son in token of respect. 
Still more marked is the iliflercnce between cere- 
monial and common siieech in Samoa, and here 
also they use the plural in speaking to a superior. 
In Fiji if a great man slips or falls every one of 
inferior rank must at once <lo tlie same. 

Other groups of ceremonial salutations are the 
prostrations before a superior of ancient Egypt and 
Assyria, as AAell us of modern Dahomey, and of 
regular Moslem divine Avorship ; the lying Avith the 
face in the dust of Cliina and Siam ; the ancient 
Malagasy custom of a wife crawling on all fours 
before a husband and licking his feet; the Arab 
refinement of putting the hand ujion the ground 
and then lifting it to the lips and forehead ; the 
kneeling on one knee to express homage to a 
European sovereign, as on hotii in divine AVorship ; 
the turning toAvard the east, the geiuiflectioii before 
the host, or boAving at tlie pronounciim of tlie name 
of Jesus in Christian churches. These are all 
originally signs of submission or of inability to re- 
sist, meant to deprecate the majesty or the wrath of 
superior power. We find falling on the face before 
a potentate in the Old Testament, and in Cliina at 
tlie present time among the eight kinds of obei- 
sances, increasing in humility, the first is putting 
the hands togetrier and raising them before the 
breast ; the second, boAving Ioav Avith the hands 
joined ; the third, bending the knee ; the fourth, 
actual kneeling ; the fifth is kneeling and striking 
the head on the ground ; the sixth, kneeling ana 
thrice knocking tlie liead, which again doubled 
makes the seventh, and trebled, the eighth — the 
famous Icotow which Lord Amherst refused in 1810; 
this last being due to the emperor and to h^ven. 
Among tlie IlebreAvs repetition had a kindred 
meaning — ‘Jacob bowed himself to the ground 
seven times, until he came near to his brother.’ 
Survivals amongst ourselves of ancient more abject 
forms are the curtsy in the one sex, and in the 
other the scrape till lately accompanying the how, 
made by a backward sweep of the right foot. From 
the profound bow, expressive of great respect, our 
usage shades away to the mooem curt nod, in 
which respect has degenerated into mere recogni- 
tion. 

Uncovering, again, is a characteiistic symbol of 
submission in presence of a superior (Isa. xx. 2-4), 




vMer to waM). w iit 
dotlua, aa-iii -tto ease Itf'-'^taf 

uboover th^ jpuSai, And MAriB- Ir 

iniwd to A men tonciii^ xtf the !mi 
Coptic and Abyssinian chhxches ttie Semitic oustom 
«>{ ancoverine not the head but the feet is sttit 
pmserved. We^ find the same cei'emonial onoover^ 
ing of the feet in ancient l*eru and Mexico ; and 
in Burma it was long a point of dispute Whether 
foreigners should comply with the native custom 
on approaching the king. 

Again, as Tor tlie words and pliniscs which 
accompany the gestures of salutation, w<5 linil the 
widest variety in form and nature. 'I’lie oncntal 
forms, l>oth scriptural and modem, are full of 
grave dignity and religious chnracler. Molianiined 
took advantage of this characteristic, and ina*le 
the use of certain forms rigorous as religious puss* 
words ; exactlv like the oiieo connnon Spanish 
form, * Ave Maria piirisinia,’ whicli had to he 
answered hy ‘Sin po<-a<Io concehida.” Tie* Easl(*in 
phrases, ‘The Lord he witli then*,’ ‘ I>e un<h!r the 
guard of ‘ lllossed Ik? thou of th<? hnnl,'havo 

degenerated into the Spaui.sh * Vaya oou Dios, 
Sefi(U’,' t!»e Fr(*iich ‘Adieu,’ and our own 
h^’e,* abridged from ‘ (hnl lx* willi ye.' ''I’lu? 
Bascjue verh has distim^t inlh ei ioiiai foiins hu* 
use in addressing a man, :i woman, a ^nporitvr, or 
an eijual. Onr familini ahridgfd f<»rm<, ‘ filer's 
you,’ ‘ Alercy me,’ ‘Save yon, sir,’ show an 
reticence in a light and familiar u^e of s;u-red 
names which is not seen in the familiar Fnnieh 
‘Mon Dieu,’ the (ieianan ‘ ^l« in (Jolt ‘ <»r ‘Ht‘rr 
Je.’ The cttiti/cn and <vVroA/<//s of tin* I'reneh 
revolution was luit onr* of a hundreil ohiidi^h 
atiemjits to oMiterato tin? natural growth of ages, 
and it is not a little striking that ‘ Meioi, ntutt- 
sienVj' was the phrase that came io the jij».s of the 
wretched Rohospie.rro a moment before Ins end. 
The familiar .v/r, sif/nor, scAor, inon .vn //e are of 
course ultimately referable to tlie 1 ait in srni^r 
expros.sive of the" revoreuee tliic to age ; //oe4///n , 
mademoiselle, lead up to Latin dtjutinnsy ‘the 
ma.ster of a house.’ The use of ‘ sir ’ may convey 
a sense of scorn, just a.s the aridiaic sirnth always 
implied anger or contempt. Ainl even ‘ ma<him ’ 
and ‘niistre.ss’ are not without an odious sense. 
The Greek phrase, both iit moeting and parting, 
was (‘oe joyful’); the Homans usually said 

* Salve ’ at the one and ‘ Vale ’ at the other. Tliesc 
words express wislie.s for cheerfulness, pca<.*e, 
health ; specialised forms of the same are the 
Paulino elpi)vrj (‘grace and peace’) and 

the ecclesiastical ‘ Pax vohiscum ’ and * Jlenedicite.’ 
Such ceremonial forms as ‘ Let the king live for 
ever,* ‘Long live the king,* by their hyperbole 
betray an oriental origin; ‘good -day,’ ‘good- j 
night’ are obviou.sly natural salutations every- 
where, as are also the Italian ‘Felicitit,’ the 
German ‘ Gosundheit,’ the Homan ‘Sit faustum 
ac felix.’ Such phra.s<‘s as ‘Serene Highness,’ 
‘Grace,’ ‘Lordship,’ ‘Excellency,’ ‘ Eniineiice,* 
‘Transparency,’ ‘Right Honourable,’ ‘Most Noble,’ 
‘Honourable, ‘Right Reverend,’ ‘ Very Reverend,’ 
‘Venerable,’ ‘Father,’ ‘ Reverend,’ like ‘ my learned 
brother * between counsel, and ‘ the gallant officer ’ 
of a soldier across the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, are conventional terms that must on no 
account be omitted, as omission could mean 
nothing but intentional disrespect. Quakers alone 
possess an immunity, the ground of their objection 
Deing recognised os a dimculty of conscience. A 
special salutation is due, as everybody knows, to 
any one who has just sneezed, perhaps as a tribute 
of respect to a sign of mortality. The English 
‘How do you do?* the French ‘Comment vous 
portez-vous ? * the German ‘ Wie geht’s ? ’ are mere 
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which may have once ex 
now meir^ forme wlthout'ine^it^.. 
particular liave an elaterate 
mentaiy epitheta for the person 
predatory terms for themselves. A wife 
‘ a mean concubine ; * the speaker's opinion is thiir; 
stupid opinion,’ his house ‘ the tattoree 








abh5 severity ; ’ your mother, * the gooil gentleness. 
Even a giiCHtion takes a ceremonious and 

couiplimcntaiy form, as, for example, ‘To what 
Hubliiiie religion do you in your wisdom belong?’ 

An interesting chaptor in the study of salu- 
tations is ilie lii.-^tory of the pruiiouiih of address 
in the nioderu Knropoan languages. In English 
the use of tlo? plural for the jungnlar form was 
till dished as early as ihe ]»fgimiiiig of the 141 h 
eenlury. fn old Engli.-b f/^' vva.« always used as 
a iiorjjinativt*, au«l n dative or accusative 

a. distini'tioii carefuIK' tih.^e'i ved in the Aiithori.sed 
(^f hiJJ, hi Sjiii ivi'vpejiTe’s time, as Ablnitt 
: ]»oiti‘y uut, wa- ]»r(vper from suyu'riors h) in- 

' t( jior>, ruid ii" » x}ue‘-,-ing eojnpanit>ii!-hip, afleetion, 
i oi <vf eonti rnpt and angei- towards 

.‘-frangi r- : aiid >/<//% ngni/i, are proper from a 

sc*rvai;( ton. 2 na‘-t<‘r,\*iiid as exjuessing (‘ompliment, 
.siih!iii''Muii. or (‘iitrixit v. Thus, sats Schmidt, the 
rMidr<*>'' <>i N^ rius to Adonis is //lo/', of 
v\tb»nis 1o roe* //(>>/'. 'I'ai«|nni and Lui;rece, living 
both in a stale of oNtreiiM* emcition, constantly 
ad<(r»*>s each other wiTh 'thtj swaggering 

in .i\h rt'y If ' rt.v usok to everybody, 

lung as he i-s in bi^ ]'ri<|e, but when he is 

erf'-l fallen. In a -*ol»>mii styh? even princes are 
aildiVr^M.s] with whereas Falstaff UbCS t/i*u 

I OM‘n lo dove. Ihit alrcjuly l/ro// luid fallen snme- 
Avlnit into <li<n-e. ;uhl being nrebaie was naturally 
adopted in ibe e ho a, ted language of iiootry and 
pra v er. 

Similarly in (b'ruian usage c/if (‘thou’) is no 
longer u.-ed in mldros, save in doine.stic or familiar 
inloreourse, or stnnelimes to convey Die deliberate 
familiarity of insult or contempt; i/fr (‘ye’) in 
modern usage is only emploYc<l in a<ldres.siiig more 
than ouc of sueb persons as may singly be addressed 
by dff. Tlio singular jironouns of the third person, 
er ( ‘ lie ’), s/e ( ‘ .she ’ ), once used in customary addre.ss, 
are now pro]>er only from a superior to an infenor. 
At present the iironoun of the tliird jn?rson plural, 
sie ( ‘they ’ ), ami its po.ssessi\ e i/ir ( ‘ their ’ ) are alone 
allowable in the sense of ‘you,’ ‘your,’ Avhetbor in 
addres.sing one person or more. W hen thus used 
they are w ritten with caintal letters, and the vcib 
wdth iS/e i.s alw ays in the third person plural, w'liether 
one person or more is intended, although a succeed- 
ing adjective is singular or plural according to the 
sense. 

In Italian the personal pronoun Tu is used only 
4n poetry, or in addressing persons of the low’est 
rank. I'd inferiors or to e<]uals it is proper to use 
rot; but when respect is to be implied, vossignorieiy 
or the feminine pi-ononn e/la^ which is always 
referred to it either expressed or understood. 

In Roumanian conversation it is usual, instead 
of using the direct pereonal pronouns tu (‘thou’) 
and voi (‘you ’), to use the compound woi^s dwn- 
neatay dumn€av6strCty derived from domnia ta (‘thy 
lordship ’), domnia v6strd ( ‘ your lordship ’). The.sc 
words have thus become personal pronouns, and 
the latter is also used for the singular. 

In Spanish is used only to the nearest relatives, 
dear mends, little children, and menials. VoSy once 
generally used, is now confined to persons of high 
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rank or oHice, aiMrossin*? their inferiors. Public 
speakers use the form Vosotros ; and where tlie 
audience is entitled to it, Usias( ‘your Lordships’). 
Uated {coutr, from Vueatrn Merced ^ ‘your Honour* 
or ‘your Worship’) is the only word used in 
cominoii polite intercourse. Uated and its plural 
Ustedes tare common to both genders, an<l agree 
with (he verb in the third person singular or 
plural, according to the number. At present 
Uated in wilting is represented by V., Uatedcs 
by W. or Vs. 

See the articles Address ( Forms OF ), Krss, Kotow, 
Toasts, &o. ; also chapters on ‘ Gesture-language ’ in 
Tylor’s Early History of Mankind ( 1865 ) ; Herbert 
Spencer’s Ceremonial Institutions (1879); the Cornhill 
M^aaine for November 1879 ; and E. B. Tylor in Mac- 
millan's Magazine for May 1882; and generally such 
books as Waltz’s Anthropologie der Naturv6lker. 

Salute is a compliment paid in the Navy 
Army when a royal or other distin^isheil person- 
age presents himself, when squaarona or armed 
bodies meet, when officers are buried, and on many 
other ceremonial occasions. There are several 
modes of saluting : bring great guns and small 
arms, dipping colours, flags, and topsails, present- 
ing arms, manning yards, bugle sounds, &c. A 
royal salute consists in the firing of twenty -one 
great guns, in the lowering by officers of their 
sword-points, and the dipping of the colours. A 
foiTii of salute of more frequent occurrence is when 
a soldier ‘ presents arms * or touches his cap to an 
officer. 

SulttZZO^ a city of Northern Italy, at the foot 
of the Alps, 42 miles by rail S. by W. of Turin. 
It contains a semi-Gothic cathedral, built in 1480, 
with the tombs of the old marquises of Saluzzo, 
their old castle (now a prison), and the ruined 
abbey of Stadarda (1131-1737). Silvio Pellico 
M’as bom here. It manufactures silk fabrics, 
leather, and hats. Pop. 97 IG. 

Salvador^ the smallest but by far the most 
thickly populated of the Central American Re- 
publics, consists of a strip of territoiy stretching 
along between Honduras and the Pacific, and 
1>oiinded on the W. by Guatemala, and on the E. 
by Fonseca Ray, wliicli separates it from Nicaragua. 
It is 140 miles in lengtJi by about 60 in average 
breadth, and has an area estimated at 7225 sq. m., 
with a population ( 1901 ) of 1,006,848, or 139 to the 
square mile. The formation of the countiy is Ciusily 
described. Except /or a rich, narrow seaboard of 
low alluvial plains, Salvador consists of a level 
plateau, some 2000 feet above the sea, fiirroweil by 
river valleys and broken by numerous volcanic 
cones, and Viounded along the northern frontier by 
a portion of the Central American Cordillera, Of 
the volcanoes, which rise from 4000 to 6900 feet, 
many are extinct, hut others break into eruptions 
at intervals, and Izalco, at least, near Sorisonate, 
has been in constant enipiion for more than a 
century; Earthquakes, of course, are of frequent 
occurrence (see San Salvador). Of the rivers, 
all of them flowing towards the Pacific, the most 
important are the Lenina ( 140 miles ), which receives 
the surplus waters of trie Laguna de Cnija — a large 
lake on the borders of Salvador and Guatemala — 
and the San Miguel, which drains the south-east 
portion of the republic. The former, though a 
rapid stream, might be made navigable for steamers 
for a great part of its course. The climate is 
equable, very healthy in the interior, and even 
along the coast less unwholesome than on the 
Atlantic side of Central America. The lan<l is 
well watered, and the soil exceedingly fertile : in 
the neighliourhood of the capital four crops of maize 
are grown in the year. Agriculture is extensively 
earned on (largely by small proprietors), to the 


almost total exclusion of piistoral pursuits — though 
line cattle are raised near Sonsonate. The juiiicipal 
pimlucts are collce, indigo, and balsam ; less im- 
portant are tobacco, sugar, maize, rice, mid beans. 
The balsam, known as the Balsam of I’eni (see 
Balsam), grows only in the part of (he seaboard 
near La Libertad, known as the Balsam (.’oast. 
India-rubber, vanilla, ornamental woods, and other 
products of the forest are also exported, TIio 
torests present a less dense vegetation than on the 
Atlantic side, and beasts of prey, such as jaguars 
and pumas, are seldom seen. As a mining country 
Salvador is not of importance, although both gold 
and silver are mined near La Union, and coal and 
iron have been found and to some extent worked. 
Manufactures of any consequence have not yet been 
introduced. An active trade is carried on, and 
many foreign houses ai*e represented or settled 
in Salvador.. The annual value of imports variaa 
from 4,0(X),0()0 to 7, 900, 900 silver dollars, and of 
exports from 8,000,0()0 to 12,(X)0,0(X).. Of the imports 
in 1902, only about £95,000 (cotton goods, iron, and 
woollens) were from, and of the exports £212,000 
( cofiee and d vestuffs ) went to. Great Britain. The 
remainder of the tiude is principally with the 
United States, France, and Germany. Annually 
some 450 vessels enter and clear at the ports of the 
republic. 

The bulk of the population is composed of Indians 
and mixed races : the whites number scarcely 
20,000. The Indians are of the Aztec ( Pipil) race, 
and all speak the Spanish language and profess the 
Homan uatholic religion (the one established by 
statute), except on the Balsam Coast, where alone 
they retain their old habits and language. The 
government is carried on by a president ( four years) 
and four ministers. Tlio legislature consists of a 
congress of seventy deputies (forty -two of them 
proprietors), elected by universal siiflrnge for one 
year. Education is free and compulsory, and in 
1895 there were 600 primary schools (with 30,000 
pupils) ancl 15 secomlary and 2 normal schools in 
the state, besides a university and a polytechnic 
institute in the capital, San Salvador. Justice is 
administered i)y a supreme court and several sub- 
ordinate courts. The revenue, about 6,000,000 
silver dollars, is said to cover tlie expenditure. 
The iiiterual debt is upw'ards of 10,000,000 dollars, 
and the foreign debt about £750,000 — a total of 
£2,500,000. There is a standing aiiny of 4000 
inen and 18,000 militia. Railways connect Aca- 
jiitla (the chief port) with the inland towns of 
Santa Ana and A teas, and Ateos with Santa 
Tecla. Other railway lines are in course of con- 
struction. There are over 2000 miles of good road.s, 
2000 miles of Itdegraph, and over 1000 miles of 
telephone wires. Salvador joined the postal union 
in 1879. 

Salvador, originally called Cnscatlan, was con- 
quered after a long and obstinate contest by Pedro 
ue Alvaiwlo in 1525'26, In 1821 it threw off the 
Spanish yoke, and from 1823 to 1839 it belonged to 
the Central American confederacy. Since 1853 it 
lias been an independent republic, ami from 1864 
till 1890 it had freedom from foreign wars, tbougli 
pronuncicimientos too often signalised presidential 
elections. A brief war with Guatemala arose in 
1890, on a proposed treaty of union between the five 
(Central American States ; and in 1894-90 Salvador, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Honduras had provision- 
ally united or confederated into a Central American 
Republic (without Costa Rica). 

See Scherzer, Wanderungen durch die mittelamer* 
ikanUclien FreUtaaien (Bruns. 1857); Bates, Central 
America (1879); Guzman, Apuntamientos sobre la 
gcoffrafia fUica de la rep. del Salvador (San Salv. 
18^); Reyes, Nociones de historia del Salvador (San 
Salv. 1886). 
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in the com jXMisjit ir»ii njiule hy Ihe 
owner of a sliip or cai-o iu respect of servic<‘.s 
remlcrefl hy persou.s, of]j« r than the ship « company, 
in preaerviii;:^ lh(? ship or traroo from slijpwreck, 
<iro, or cjipture the ]j(Mil to ^^hiclJ piopmty at sea 
is pc(MiIi;irly exfioscd. J>v stalul.c, is now 

also tliu* tor tile sii\'in;^ ot tlie Uncs of persons on 
hoiinl Hritish sliips. In the ('arlii^^l maiilime 
co<les, siidi as the laws of IHiohcs, ()leioii, ami 
Wishy, salva; 4 e was r<.‘eo.i- Jtise<l ; ami it is similarly 
uIIowimI hv all moticrii m.uitime slaters. At com- 
luuii htw the jiersori wlm saves ^ootls froiri loss or 
imminent peril has a )i<Mj n])on tlann, ami may 
retain tlieni till the saha^e is j)ai«l. Further, if 
the sulviif^o iH, p<;rforme<i at sea, or >vithin Jiij^h ami 
low watc?r mark, the Arlmiraltv Division of tiie 
Hi^jh Court has jurisrlietion, and the salvoi*s ma.y 
enforce their claim by the institution of an action 
in rem. The Court of Aiimiralty also takes care 
of the property pending the issue of the eiut» 
appridaea the ahip or goods» fixes the Bum to be 
paid in name of B^vage« auportiotis the cum among 
the oalvora or seta ^ and, if neceBsary, 

may direct a sale of the goods and a division of the 
proceeds lietween the salvors and tlic jn<>)nietoj-s. 
In the ease of recapture from an enemy, the rate 
of salvage is fixetl by statute at one eighth for tlie 
royal navy and king’s armed ships, aiid one sixth 
for private ships; in other ciuscs, however, the rate 
is either fixed ])y agreement between the jiartics 
or is left entirely to the discrclitm of the judge, 
ami varies with such special eiren instances as the 
labour and peril of the salvors, v'vc. Tt is provi nnl 
by statute tluit all gdo«N sa.vo<l from shipwreck in 
the l/nited Kingdoei are to be dcliveml to the 
Keceiver of Wrecks appointed by the r»o:ijd yi 
Trade; and it is within the jiower t>f lids tdbci.J 
to iletain them till satisfaction is nuidc ol the 
salvage, or till security is gi\oii for ii*> p<i\hient. 
The crew of a ship are not I'niitlcil to saKagy «»r 
unusual remuneration for I'lny ext rnordi nary f llortv 
they have made in saving her; but when (heir 
duty as seamen is over- its by <‘api ure- any ^mr- 
cessfiil ellbrt tiiereafter nnide by tla-m ti» icm'U'' 
the sidp entitles them to sahage, ,^(f/r<ifry /_• ss, 
iu marine insurance, is a inctliod of adin>ling the 
loss hy de<lueliiig the fniH'eetls ot the sale »»l the 
daniagetl goods from iJie original value *»f thc-e 
goo<ls, as reprosenteil l)y the iinau<‘e prh*e. See 
WkkcKS, DKKKLirr ; ami 11. Newson s /.(firs of 
SalvagCy ToiragCy and Pilot age ( LSS6). 

SalvatlorrU* a town of (huuia jnato. in Mexico, 
on the Ki<i Lerma, 197 miles hy r,ail W. of Mexico 
citv. It has two cot ton- factories, ami a population 
of 12,300. 

Salvation Army, a ne>v religions organisation, 
which took its rise in ICnglaml in ISlio, its founder 
being iho Kov. William Bmitli (q.v.). Being in 
ftome sense a veliouml from the loss vigorous forms 
of Christianity, this movement lias from the first 
been of a very aggres.sivc and practical char- 
acter. In theory and ciood, save on some minor 
points, the Salvationist is at one with all the 
orthoilox churches, but in method and organisation 
tlie army differs largely from every exi-sting ile- 
nominatioiu The neglected spiritual condition of 
the lower part of the population of London first 
appealed to the heart of Mr Booth ; and after 
various efforts at conciliating the sympathy of 
other Christians had been rejected, and tentative 
lines of an old-fashioned sort had been found abor- 
tive, Mr Booth determined to strike out a new 
method and to adopt a quasi- military organisation, 
of which he himselt would be the general. ‘ Grop- 
ing,’ he w'rites, ‘ our xvay out of the conventional- 
ism in which we had l)een trained, we trijed com- 
mittees, conferences, and all sorts of governments. 


sliowing liow’ fjir we Nvere wrong, until the military 
idiM was icvealed to ns/ Mr Booth was power 


e co-oi)< 

w'iio o]f>qntmtly denounced the cold LaiKliceanisn 
of the clantdio. At lla.stiiigs, Margate, am 
Brighton, ami in St dujue.s's Hall in London, 
crowil- of tiff npp<a‘ ajid mi<Idl(* clashes became hei 
rtmlilors ami pov-cMiily her aidciiL fc^upporters, fcc 
ln‘jp (nt Ihc. movcmcni, w Isich was called the 
'Christ inn Missiors' 

In the jug of ISVS the entire; missitm Avas ro- 
<irgani-'C<l on ilio niodi'l <if a military force with the 
title of ‘ 'riie Sa]\ ;ition Arm\/ and a;- iU head Mt 
Bootli A\a.^ beneefortb ilcsignuted 'general/ The 
novelty of the new designation at once attracted 
the notice <j!f the press, some lo approve and othei’B 
to oppoae ; hut the object wjxs gabwwl— via, to 
attract and cam|iel public attention to the grfi^ 
question of - vation^ Thp : . .at . onj^ . 

ernd mWtmwpoTt. 


Iiaa Hke fSia rSm of a 

A^bian tales. No doobt oan^boieli- 
army’s attitude and object answered teal^ md 
wble-spread neeils of men s hearts. Prom eighty 
jmsitioiis or ‘corps* in the first year (1878), ajna 
127 lahoiirers or ‘officers,' the organiwition in 1807 
ntimbered over <5790 eoi ps and outposts, and above 
ofiic*'r.s. In 1901 t he officers were distributed 


j ;i.> follow'- : 
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I So Hiiglitily gnov thi^; Tnovomont, sj)reading it.self 
! over the wlnVn' world, ihiit at the prt^sellt lime it 
; lm‘i si ruck its ami hec<mie nat.urali.sed in 

! (hirfydivi^ coniitries in every ipiarter of the 
i gloifc. Indeed, it seems to be a native of no par- 
I tienh’ir inee tu- eolour or elime, but lo adapt itnelf 
;iml makt' itself at borne almost universally. A 
eoiiiiny is ge<)graphieally mapped out into * dLs- 
iricts ' or ditx.-e^.ies, eaeh under the care of an ex- 
laMiimcetl <>lfieer generally called a ‘major.’ Every 
laige town and even large village in that distiict 
is oceupicil by one or more eoi i)s comnnanded by a 
explain, assisted by one or more lieutenants, all of 
these being supporl<^l and entirely employed by 
the aiiny, their duty Inung to conduct everyday 
servi<*es indoors and out-of-doors, i-o idsit those 
enlisted, and to plan, to advertise, and push on the 
attention of all around the salvation of their souls. 
Oj»en-air service.^ are held daily in the streets or 
market-places, and processions, accompanied by 
banners and bands of music ; multiplied indoor 
services keep the attention cf the public and 
Employ the zeal of all the members ; these are 
enhveiieil with bright and animated choruses, short 
addresses, and pointed appeals. Manlage between 
meml)ers is solemnised ‘ under the Flag,’ when each 
pledges the other to be faithful to Uie War, and 
never to hinder the spouse from fighting and even 
suffering for Christ’s sake. The ^iracers can many 
the parties in Scotland and America, but in Eng- 
land the registrar must be present. Children of 
members are in their infancy dedicated to become 
future soldiers in the War for God and souls before 
the wdiole congregation. While strict acquiescence 
with superior omers is expected on the part of 
officers and soldiers alike, the greatest freedom 
is conceded in spiritual matters, and the Salvm- 
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tionist boasts of a freedom which is the offisj^ring 
of order and method. Solidarity of principles 
and of government once secuiw^ the largest 
variety can be fully used as to details. Thus the 
uniform in one land differs from that adopted in 
another. The blue dress and bonnet of Great 
Britain is replaced in India by the white 
sheree. The unit^ of the spirit is maintained by 
diversity of operation. Every Salvationist, man, 
woman, and child, is taught and expected to pro- 
pagate salvation ; to speak for God privately and 
in public, to sing, to pray, to march, whenever 
required; to testify and to exhibit conversion to 
Christ in their lives, and to bring every one around 
them to deliverance from sin. The officers, how- 
ever, are set apart and entirely maintained so as to 
devote themselves wholly to the work of souls. 
These are drawn from all ranks, with no distinc- i 
tion save of spiritual qualifications ; the training 
given them is not in secular but in spiritual know- 
i^ge — ^viz. in the word of God, in fervour, in de\ o- 
tion, and in the best ways to reach souls. They 
are solemnly set apart \vith prayer when com- 
missioned to tlicir first appoiiitinciits. 

In regard to doctrine and teaching the army is 
very much in agreement witli the Christian cliurches 
generally ; emphasising the work of Jesus Clirist 
as the sole iinci sufficient atonement from sin, and 
the ax>plication of that atonement to the lie*art by 
faith; offering at the same time the most drastic 
opposition to every form of Antinomian teaching ; 
inculcating the universal obligation of believers to 
receive full and entire sanctification hy the Holy 
j Ghost, llwy believe the Bihie to he God *3 written , 
wonf, and repudiate in the strongest manner 
modern theories and criticisms which diminish or 
degrade its divine authority. Salvation from sin 
is with them a solid experimental reality effec- 
tuated by God’s grace in the consciousness and in 
the conduct. Vigorous and untiring war is pro- 
claimed against all Satan’s strongholds; denoun- 
cing unsparingly the liquor traffic (all are bound 
lobe abstainers), racing, theatre-going, gambling, 
Sabbath- breaking, and the living a life of ease and 
pleasure. ^ They reganl it as a sacred duty binding 
on Christians not to cat their crust of salvation by 
themselves, but to force the claims of God on 
the attention of all, to assail, warn, and awaken to 
repentance the unsaved. Woman takes her right- 
’ ful place, and parity of privilege, position, and 
dignity is firmly asserted and maintained for the 
weaker sex. For tliis service the poorest brother 
who can hardly read is as eligible as the cultured, 
wd woman is as eligible as man. Indeed, it 
is a maxim in the army that there is no jiosition 
filled by man which may not be equally filled by 
woman. The ability and piety of the individual 
will alone determine his or lier position. The 
administration of the sacraments is not provided 
for officially, but the observance is left optional 
to the memliers. 

All the property of the army is conveyed to, and 
held by the general for the time being, for the 
benefit of the army exclusively, he being con- 
stituted a trustee of the property, in the disposal 
of ^vhich, and in the appointment of his successor, i 
he is placed under the government of a deed poll 
enrolled in Chancery on the 13th August 1878. 
The finances of the army are derived partly from ( 
the voluntary offerings in their places of worship, 
from gifts of friends, and from the profits of the 
periodicals, of which the War Cry is the best 
known issued by the army press. At home and ^ 
abroad the army publishes and distributes, mainly \ 
by the agency of ite own members, forty illustrated ^ 
papers and magazines (in the several vernaculars ] 
as well as in English), and with other books, i 
pamphlets, and song-books, the annual sales are ^ 


about sixty million copies ! A system of accounts 
of a veiy strict jcharaotef is pursued throughout the 
army, and the yearly accounts are published, after 
being in detail examined and audited by a nrm of 
London acoountante. 

The master purpose of these Christians is the 
converting men to God and saving them from 
sin. The master poli^ adopted by them in this 
, cause is self-sacrifice. The adherents of the army, 
*rank and file,’ display hardihood and endurance, 
a defiance of difficulties, indifference to ease or 
reputation, self-abandonment and joy in tribula- 
tion. Pei*secuted by authorities, mobbed, bruised, 
imprisoned, men, and even delicate women, make 
light of their sufferings for Christ’s sake, and if dis- 
abled their places are immediately filled by fresh 
volunteCVs. One week in eveiy year is set apart 
for acts of special self-denial, when every member 
and friend of the Salvation Army is expected to 
deny himself or hei’self some comfort or item of un- 
necessary expenditure, and to give the value of the 
same to the funds of the army. The sum so con- 
tributed in a year may amount to £50,(X)() — the 
bulk of it by the members. The total income in 
1900 was over £1,660,000. 

During tlio year 1890 a large development took 
place in the hencvolcut and philanthro 2 nc Avork of 
the army. A scheme for uplifting the out-of-Avork 
and liomeless multitudes contained in tlie book 
entitled In Dar7:cst Knyland and the Way Ont^ 
from the pen of General Booth, attractecl Avide 
public attention, and large sums Avere contributed, 
enabling him to put it into operation. A threefold 
I or tlirce-stoiiecl system of help was therein proposed 
for this class, Avhereby the outcast is first of all to 
be receiA'ed into a city Colony, found shelter and 
food, and offered Avork of some kind; if found 
really Avilling to do Avork and to do right be is then 
sent "to the ‘farm colony ; ’ and, if Avortby and suit- 
able, is finally shipped to the ‘ colony over the seas * 
as an emigrant. In jnirsuance of this scheme, 
in 1896 the army had already in operation at home 
and abroad 33 children’s homes, 111 rescue lionies, 
13 ex -criminal lionies, 157 food and shelter dep6ts, 
23 labour ]>ureaux, 76 labour factories, 16 farm 
colonies (the principal one at Hailleigh in Essex), 
besides 59 other social institutions, including 
salvage, emigration, hank, and laAv departments, 
and laundries and other women’s factories. The 
cheap meals supplied during twelve months nnm- 
herecl nearly 3 million. The organisation has found 
a footing in many provincial towns at home, lia^ a 
strong position in Scotland, and extends into 45 
countries and employs 35 languages. As promo- 
tion, a step upAvara socially, there is added to 
the shelter the Poor Man’s Hotel or ‘Metropole,’ 
a superior kind of acconjmodation for which a 
charge of 6fi. is made. Axqdicants at the 
shelters having no money can Avork for their 
food in the adjacent Avorksnop. For the purposes 
of this salvage Avork extensive premises known 
as the Bridge Wharf, Battersea, have been ac- 
quirecl ; and there is to be a thorough and 
systematic collection of old clothes, rags, bones, 
broken meat, bottles, tins, &c., all of AAdiich it is 
said can be profitably utilised. Incomplete as has 
been this brief description of the Salvation Army 
and summary of its chief activities, it will contain 
evidence enough to satisfy any reader that it is a 
most remarkable religious movement. 

For further information see Booth, Agffresnve CkrU* 
tianity ( 1882 ; 5th ed, 1890 ), and In Darkest England 
and the Way Out (1890) ; Mrs Booth, Popular Chinstian- 
tty (1888); Railton, Ttoenty^one Yeart7 Salvation Army^ 
and Heathen England and the SalvatUm Army ; Josephine 
£. Butler, Salvation Army in Suntzerfand (1884) 
and numerous pamphlets published by the army. See 
also the article Booth ( William). j 
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Baivtatt, AifTosio. Sm Muiujfra 
Kalvliil* TommasOi trftffediftni was boiti 

Milan, 1st January 1830, hiR father and mother 
both being actors. Tlie boy, who showed early 
aptitude, was trained under Modena, a distin 
guished player, and l>e(uime well known tin a 
member of Rhtorrs company.^ In 1849 he fought 
with distinction in the revolutionary war: and 


and as waul in Alheri’s drama. In Pai-is he pla^'od 
in these, in Racine’s plays, and as ShakeR}»earo s 
Othello — the part with whieli he is identified in the 
minds of English playgoers. He scored successes 
in lirussels and Madrid, and visited tlie l.^nited 
States in 1874, England in ISTo, with as great 
But after another visit to the United Slates in 
1881, and to Britain in 1884, lie retired from tin* 
stage ti> enjoy a life of learned leisure in his villu 
near Florence. Amongst his most striking p.'trts 
were— besides Othello- -Il.amlet,, Maoheth, iuid 
Lear. See Leaves from the xinitAtiixjraphif ttf'I'tHn- 
maso SftJ vini ( 1893 ). — Tlis son Alexander a<h)j>ted his 
father’s career, and inherited much of his talent. 

Salvfllia« a genus of the ord<u of plants 
formerly called Jlliizocar]>ejf' or lVi>per\\ cu ts, now 
known as the Heterosponuis PVrns. They an* 
‘ferns’ because, amongst othco* rc;isons, the de- 
velopment of the eniliryo is similar to < hat procc.-.s 
in tlie common ferns, and ‘ Ileterosporous )»c<>arisi» 
the sporophyte hears tw’o kimls of spores instead 
of one. To understand these plants it is noeessjiry 
to know the structure of Ferns ( ^.v. ). The ordtu* 
includes two families, the Salviniacea* and tlie 
Marsiliacea?. The former consists of two genera, 
Balvinia and A/olla, the latter also of two genera, 
Marsilia and Pilularia. The sp<»re,- hearing genora- 
tion of Balvinia is a plant that floats on the 
surface of water. The stem bears on its upper 
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In Mkniiia and Pihilarta me macmrpd 
niicro»tM>Tangia occur within the eianif$ 

The microfipdreR develop into rudimentary - 
nieatoutt male prothallia. The anthei’OKoidis' 
formed in two cells at the apex of the filament;* 
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Fig. 1. 

A, transvBrae section of the stem of Salrinia nafans, showing 
aerial leaves and submerged kiaf, with sporocari>s. B, loii- 
l^tudinal section throujm throe fertile teeth of a stibnicrged 
leaf, one sporocarp Avitn macrospomngia, two with micro- 
sporangia. (After Goebel.) 

surface four rows of aerial leaves, and on its 
under surf^e two rows, of submerged aquatic 
l^ves, which have the outward form and Kmc- 
tions of roots ; there are no tnio roots at all. The 
stem of Marsilia creeps along the surface of marshy 
land, or on the bottom below the water. The 
upper surface of the stem heat's two rows olf leaves 
with long stalks, the under surface Itears roots. 
Pilularia has peculiar narrow leaves. In Balvinia 
the sori or flpx)ups of sporangia are placed upon 
the aquatic leaves near the insertion, whence the 
old name Rhizocarpeie. The coverings or indusia 


A. ij , antoijni' iw.uion of with loavc.^; 

(♦'inniial i»ihl : /*, k‘avr:<; /, j\ sp7iijgin^ fi-tuti 

loaf-Htalks at .t. i>i ; s I'-Aniiiltil bud of 

St. in : /», ). /i\. .S' ; r. : /, C, the cxtrejjiity 

Ll;o Uitei-al bud. (Ailcr Goeln 1.) 

whirh rci»re!sent the antheridium. The macrospores 
<levelop into female protliallia wltich never grow 
more than to project a little from the .sjiores ; they 
hear archegonia. Tlie oospliere within an arche- 
gonium is fertilised hy an aiitherozoid, and pro- 
duces an embryo. The Heterosporous Ferns are 
interesting as showing a stage in that reduction 
of the j>rothalliufn as an independent plant which 
reaches it.s climax in the Seed Plants. See FT:rns, 
Ovule, ami Phanerogam i a. 

Sal Volatile, a well-known remedy for faint- 
nes.s, consists esseiitiiillv of a solution of carbonate 
of ammonia in alcohol. It contains in addition 
free ammonia and the volatile oils of lemon and 
nutmeg. As it is a strongly can.stic liquid, it 
should never be taken unless xvell diluted with 
water. See Salts (Smelling ), and Ammonia, 

* Salween, a river of Asia that flows south 
through the Shan country, then between Siam and 
British Burma, and flows into the Gulf of Marta- 
ban a little below Maulmain. It is navigable for 
only about 80 miles up from its mouth ; its l>ed 
is then interrupted by rapids and the dangerous 
ravines through wliich it passes. The Cmnese 
call it the Lukiai^ ; they also give the same name 
to the Tibetan Giama Nu-chu, It is, however, 
uncertain whether this last, which has a course of 
I some 700 miles through Tibet, and whose course is 
known down to 27® 45' N. lat., is the upper part of 
the Salween or the upper part of tlie Irawadi 
(q.v.). The course of the Salween (also spelt 
Stdunn^ and Salouatn) is knoivn only 
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as high os 25** N. lat. Tlie question can only be 
settled when the gap of 2^ degrees has been ex- 
plored. See tlie discussion in Proc, Roy, Geoy, Soe. 
(1887). 

Salzbriinilf a group of three villages (New, 
Lower, and Upper Salzbrunn) in Prussian Silesia, 
40 miles by rail S\V. of Breslau ; they have eight 
mineral springs, which attract nearly 4000 visitors 
in tlie season. The water is alkalo-saline ; some 

1.100.000 bottles are exported every year. There 
are glass and porcelain factories, yarn-spinning 
works, brick- works, and coal-mines. Pop, 6459. 

SalzburSf a crown-land of Austria, bounded 
on the W. by Bavaria and the Tyrol, on the S. by 
Carinthia, and on the E. by Styria. Area, 2762 
sq. m. ; pop. (1880) 163,570; (1900) 192,762. It 
lies on the northern face of the eastern Alps, and 
is a mountainous region, reaching altitinles of 

12.000 feet in the Hohe Tauern. Snow-fieMs and 
glaciers cover 115 sq. in. in the more elevated 
regions. The river Salzach (190 miles), a tribu- 
tary of the Inn, flows east and then north through 
one of the most picturesque of the Alpine valleys, 
and drains the greater part of the crown -land. 
The climate is variable but healthy. Two-flfths 
of the surface are covered with forests, and two- 
flfths consist of Alpine meadows. The rearing 
of cattle and hoi*ses is ^n important branch of 
industry. Halt is obtained in large quantities, 
especially at Hallein (q.v.). Iron, copper, gypsum, 
and marble are mine<l. The hot springs of Oastein 
(q.v.) are widely celebrated. 

Salzburg, the capital, occupies a ebarming situ- 
ation on the Salzacli, by rail 195 miles W. by S. 
of Vienna and 80 miles E. by *S. of Munich. At 
this point the river passes between two extensive 
but isolated masses of rock (1716 and 2133 feet), 
one of which, the Monchsberg (Monk’s Hill), is 
crowned by the old citadel, dating originally from 
Roman times, but frequently rebuilt. Tliese bills 
ami those that close in the valley arc picturesquely 
wooded. The river divides the city into two parts ; 
on the west is the old city, with many dark, wind- 
ing streets, getting access to the valley and plain on 
the north through a gallery (440 feet long, 39 feet 
high, and 23 feet wide), hewn (1767) in tlie solid 
rock of the Mbnchsljerg. Tliis portion of the city 
contains the fine cathedral, with a white marble 
fa 9 ade, and built (1614-34) in imitation of St 
Peter’s at Rome; the Romanesque abbey church of 
St Peter (1127), in the graveyard of which are old 
monastic cells and a couple of chapels hewn out of 
the Monchsberg, beshlcs the clianel of St Margaret 
(1485) ; the palace of the Urand-duke of Tuscany, 
in the Italian style (1592-1725); and the former 
grand stables (now barracks) of the archbishops, 
partly constructed of marble (1607).; the Bene- 
dictine monastery, with a valuable library of some 

65.000 vols. and ^0 MSS. ; and the archbishop’s 
palace. On the opposite bank — both banks are 
laid out as tree-shaded drives and promenades— 
lies the niodern town, with Italian- looking, flat- 
roofed houses ; here the most prominent buildings 
are Castle Mirabell (1607), the former summer- 
residence of the archbislioj>s ; the Capuchin monas- 
tery (1599), and St Sebastian’s Church (1505-12), 
with the monument of Paracelsus. The city pos- 
sesses also a theological faculty, all that remains 
of the former university (1623^-1810); a public 
library (1017) of 82,000 vols. and 1400 MSS.; a 
museum of Celtic and Roman antiquities, &c. ; a 
bronze monument (1842) to Mozart, a native of the 
place; a new park on the east bank; the govern- 
ment buildings ( 1588) ; the town-house ( 1407), &c. 
Industry is not much developed, being confined 
chiefly to the manufacture of musical instruments, 
marble ornaments, &c. Pop. (1890) 27,741. Tlie 


city stands on the site of the Roman settlement 
Juvavum, which was ruined by the Goths and 
Huns. The nucleus of a new city was made by 
St Rupert of Worms, who established a monastery 
here in the 6th century. Boniface made it a 
bishop’s seat in the 8th century, and in 798 it was 
elevated to an archbishopric. The archbisliops had 
a seat and vote in the derman diet, and were jier- 
petual legates of the pope, primates of Germany, 
and princes of the empire. They were generally 
notea for their ecclesiastical severity ; in 1498 the 
Jews were expelled from the archbishopric; in 1525 
the peasantry rose in revolt; in 1732, after live 
years’ bitter persecution (in spite of all friendly 
efforts on tlie part of theT^rotestant princes of Ger- 
niany), 30,000 Protestants left their homes (as 
illustrated in Goethe^s Rerincmn wid Dorothea) and 
settled, on the invitation of Frederick- William I., 
in Prussia, mainly in Lithuanian districts that had 
been <lcsolated by plague. The archbishopric was 
seculariscil in 1803, and given to the (irand-diike 
of Tuscany, he being made an electoral prince. 
The archbishopric w as ve erected in 1824. Except 
for a short interval (1810-14), it has belonged to 
Austria since 1805. Since 1849 it has formed a 
separate crow'n-land of the Austrian empire. 

See Zaiiner and GiLrtner, Chronik von tialzhurg (11 
vols. 1797-1827 ), and Ziilner, Ge&chichte der Stadt Salz- 
burg (1885). 

Salzkammersntf called the Austrian Siait- 
zerlandy one of tlie most picturesque districts of 
Europe, lies w^edged between the Austrian crown- 
land of Salzburg on the west and Styria on the 
cast. Area, about 230 sq. in. ; pop. 17,500. Tlie 
scenery combines in rare beauty the features of 
valley, mountain, and lake. The highest peak, 
the Dachstein, reaches an altitude of 9830 foot. 
But the ilistrict derives its principal attraction from 
its lakes, the most famous of w^liich are Ilallstatt, 
Traun or Gmunden, Atter, St Wolfgang, Aber, 
Mond, and Zell, It derives its name of ‘Salt- 
exchequer^ Property ’ from its salt springs and 
mines, wdiich yield some 80,0(X) tons of salt annu- 
ally. The chief seats of the salt-works arc Ischl 
(q.v.), Ilallstatt, ami Ebensee, Little or no agri- 
culture is carried on ; the inhabitants not engaged 
in the salt-industry are employed in cattle-breeding 
ami in the timber trade. 

Salzwetlel, an old towqi of Prussian Saxony, 
72 miles by rail NW. of Magdeburg, with manu- 
factures of sugar, linen and woollen fabrics, needles, 
chemicals, &c. Pop. 9883. 

Samarat a towm of European Russia, stands on 
the left bank of the Volga, at the influx of the 
Samara, and on the railway from Moscow (656 
miles 4o WN^y.) to Orenburg (261 miles to SE.l. 
One of the principal river ports on the Volga, it 
carries on a large trade in com, salt, tallow, timber, 
&c. ; it has also tanneries, tobacco factories, soap- 
boiling-works, and tile-w'orks. It is the seat of a 
bishop. Several hundred consumptive patients 
resort every year to the Koumiss (q.v.) establish- 
ments liere. Pop. (1869) 34,500; (1886 ) 75,478; 
(1897) 91,672. — The government has on area of 
58,302 sq. m. and a pop. of 2,763,478, including 

100,000 Germans living in agricultural colonies. 

SamarOf a dry indehiscent, usually one-sided 
frait, wdth a wing — as in Ash (q.v.), Elm (q.v.), and 
Maple (q.v.) — the last a double samara. 

SamaratlKTf ^ seaport on the north of Java, 
265 miles E. ot Batavia, is the principal port for 
the trade of Middle Java. Since 1873 it has been 
connected with Jokjokarta and Surabaya by rail- 
way. The European quarter have 411 the appear- 
ance of a typical Dutch town. The more important 
buildings are a military hospital (550 beds), the 
town-house (1854-64), and Christian churches and 
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schools^ A fort and a coaBt-baitcry provide defence 
for the town. The river is silted up at its niouth ; 
but a canal, constructed! in 1879, serves as a har- 
bour. The roadstead is exposed during the west 
monsoon. Pop. 69,894, — The retridmcy has an area 
of 1998 sq, m. and a pop. of 1,376,806, and produces 
rice, coftee, sugar, tobacco, and timber. 

SamArCAndf a city of woslcm Turkestan, 
stands in the valley of the Zerafshan, about 4 in ilfs 
S, of that river, and amongst the western spurs 
of the Tian Shan Mountains, i.*10 miles K. by »S. 
of Bokhara and 150 miles N. by K. of llaJkh in 
Afghanistan. It is the ancient Mfirmiiday the 
capital of Sogdiana, which was taken iirid destroyed 
liy Alexander the Great. It was again captured in 
712 A.D. by the Arabs, who sn]iplarikMl the (h-.cco 
Bacfcrian civilisation, of whicii it was iho cenirc, 
by the creed ami customs of Islam. Kver 
that time it has heen a sacn^l city in the eyes of 
the Moslems, especially afk r the conqueror Timur 
made it the capital of his kiiig<loni in the lltli 
century. It had, however, suflered terribly from 
Genghis Khan, who took it (l'2H)) and <.Ie‘4roye.| 
three-fourths of its half a million in])abit,ijit‘<. J» 
Timur’s time it had a ponnlation of JoO^OOO. It:» 
best and handsomest hiiilding^, as the I’hig bt^g 
nvtdnuiit or College, the tomb i>f 'I’imur, i!jc t<n)i!>s 
of his wives, the gigantic stoju^ he used as a fliiom; 
from which to dis])ense jnsi and liis audienco !iall, 
date from the reign of the great con.pn'i or or hi * 
immediate successors. The ldug’di.*g, the gravi-; 
of Timur an<l his wives, as well a> the lomb of one 
of the Prophet’s companion'^, and two oIIht e<dii(*ges. 
the Tilla- kari and Shir-tlar, lM)Lh d;i.fing from the 
heginning of the 17th century, a/i<; magniJioent 
structures, grandly dec(»rat<Ml with arab(.\s(|U«‘^, 
enamelled tihvs of <liirer(uit <^olonrs, maibl(* pa\c 
ments, inscriptions in gold, and sunilar rich onui- 
montation. Tu the 15(h century Samareiunl was 
renowned as a school of astronomy ami mat he- 
luatics. After the <locay of 'riiiiur’s empire the 
city liad a chequered history, liguring in most of 
the wars tliat raged in that region, until at last it 
fell into the hands of the emirs of Bokhara, from 
whom it Avos taken by the Kussians in 1<S6S, They 
liavo established themselves in the citadel, built 
on a steep hill 4 miles in circuit, and have laitl 
out a new town, with broad ami haiulsume 
streets, to the west of it. On I he other side of 
the citadel is the old city, walled, with dark ami 
narrow streets, and dirty houses. The ruins of 
.still more ancient 8ainaroamls extoml for 3 miles 
or more to the Avosb and north of both the Russian 
and the native town. Since 18SS Samarcand has 
been connected by rail with,Merv and tdie Caspian 
Sea, and by telegraph with Bokhara. Pop. of the 
city (1897 ) 54,900, mostly Tajiks and Uzbegs 
(Sarts), with a strong garrison of Russians. I'he 
people carry on gardening, tlieir gur<lens being 
irrigated by water drawn oTf from the Zerafshan, 
ana the manufacture of textiles, liaruess, gold and 
silver wares, leather, pottery, boots, , and con- 
duct a brisk trade in cotton, silk, fruits, wheat, 
ricOi salt, and horses. 

Samaria^ the capital of the northern kingdom 
of Israel, after Israel (the ten tribes) and Jiidah 
becafne tAvo independent states. It was foundeil 
bv Omri, on a commanding site, about 5 miles 
N^. of SliGchem, and near tlie middle of Palestine. 
It stood on the long Hat summit of an isolated hill 
(1450 feet), that was reached by a succession of 
terraces, and itself commanded a magnificent view 
on all sides. Consequently it Avas easy to make 
it a place of considerable strength ; the Syrians 
indeed laid siege to it unsuccessfully more than 
once during the following reigns. But about 721 
B.O. it fell before the three years’ peraistency of 


the Assyrian monarchs, Bbalmaueser and Satgon* 
These potentates carried away nearly all the 
Hebrew inhabitants of Samaria and the country 
of the Israelites, to which it had t>y then given 
its own name, wiptiA^e into Babylonia. In their 
place they sent Assyrian colonists, froiu Babylon, 
Hamath, Sepharvaim, and Cuthah ; hence the 
JcAvs call the Saiuaritaiis ‘ C.uthtcans, ^ The hew 
settlers, Avhilst retaining a good deal of their 
heathen forms of \vorsl)i]>, adopted many of the 
characteristic religiouH nractices and l>eliefs of 
the remnant of the Israetites aunmgst whom they 
dwelt. When the Jews rctnnKxi from the Cap- 
tivity and set about the relmilding the temple 
nmler the leadership of Kzra, the 8aniariifins came 
! ilfsiring to ]>articipatc in the Avork. Hut tim Jcaa^s 
rejr(‘te«l tlndr apsisianee, and Avouhl n«»t permit 
them to any part or sliarc in the revival of 

tlie Avorship of debf)V}dn ^>n the ground tiiat they 
weio nnoufiodi>\ and txuidoneis of idolatry. This 
of eonise eau>'.*d an c-trangement between the 
two seetions nf th»» nation, a?}d the Samaritans 
to ]»n \en( the .lew^ fr»>ni fin*tifying their new 
( It;, . breach si>eins to have grown suddenly 

' with r Jifiei tile expulsion in 432 n<;. from Jertt- 
sab*}ii of a. nHunh^o' of i.be Idgh priest’s family and 
a .-o?i of S;nd>idl;it, iJie cj\ il govoi nor of the 

deu.M. Not homy \ears biier tlie SamaritanH, 
iiugnnuited frrvTu tin.'e to time* l»y numbers of rene- 
go-!e bnill Mb!) ]{.(’. I on Mount tieri/im be- 

Aoml Sheebenf a sanetuaiv to fJehoviih intended 
io- H rival to tho lemjile at dernsnlem. This eon- 
AtMtod tboiii into bitter eiauuios, so that heucefor- 
, Avjud, ut all events for ven many y«*ars. the ‘Jews 
; had no fh'aline^ A>itb tin* Sanmiitnns,’ and the 
Samaritan- none Avith tli<‘ dews. .\t -otno time 
j duiing tb(‘ th of tbis en»hit\ bet^^'e^‘U the two 
' peoples, th(i SivTuantans intMubured the revi.sed 
; IVnlatein h of It/ia as their religious codediook, 
and Ixvaine exlreniely strict and pnritanieal in 
: the obsorvanee of its Ihav-. Of tbe prophets and 
; other liistoriivd books of ibe Ghl 'IVstatneiit they 
I had no km>wledg»'. Thus they began a separate 
; ndigions dovt*lo]>ment from that of the Jews. In 
I ci>ntrast to the Jews, they had no belief in the 
; rourreolion (u* in a M«‘ssiah. and gave no tithe.s 
j to their ]>rievts ; but in eoinmon with the Jcaa's, 
j espeeiully the ’ralniudic seels, iliev pmetised cir- 
; cumeisi(»n, observe*! the Sabbath, kept u]) SA’na- 
gogues, arid entert aim'd beliefs as to the (Existence 
of demons and other superstitions. Yet they never 
made mueli n.‘al headway : and at the present day 
there do not survive more than 150 of them, 
colleeted at NAblus, the ancient Shocheui. The 
Samaritan language is an archaic HebroAv, or 
rather HehreAv- Aramaic, dialect; and in it are 
Avritten a very ancient version of the Pentateuch 
(see helow), certain chronicles, hymns, and books 
of religious devotion (see Schiirer^s Jeudsh People), 
Samaria Avas taken by Alexander the Great, and 
colonised by Macedonians and Hellenised. They 
fortified it, and it grcAv and pro.spered. Twice it 
jkvas besieged and taken by the successors of Alex- 
ander — viz. by Ptolemy 1. (.312), and by Demetrioa 
Poliorcetes (circa 29G). The Jewish captain John 
Hy realms laid siege to it (circa 110 B«C.), and at 
the end of a year destroyed it utterly. Neverthe- 
less the Samaritans joined the JeAvs in offering 
fierce resistance to the Romans ; they entrenched 
themselves on Mount Gerizim, and only submitted 
after a desperate and bloody siege. Tlfeir city Avas 
again destroyed ; but the consul Gabinius ordered 
it to be rebuilt. Augustus gave it to Herod the 
Great, Avho refounded it under the name of Sebaste. 
The Samaritans seem to have been involved in the 
* dispersal ’ of the Jcavs, as they were Avell known 
at Byzantium, at Rome, in Egypt, and elseAvherjj. 
Yet some of them remained in the old city, imd in 
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629 revolted against the rulers oif the eastern 
empire. On the ruined site of the ancient place, 
now called Sehastiya, there still exist parts of a 
colonnade of the age of Herod, remains of a temple 
to Augustus, and an old crusading church ( now a 
mosque) built over the tomb of John the Baptist. 
The tombs of six or eight (Omri, Ahab, Jehu, &c.) 
of the kings of Israel and those of the prophets 
Obadiah and Elisha were also at Samaria. See 
Memoirs of Palestine Survey, 

Samaritan Pentateuch, a recension of the 
Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, in use with the 
I Samaritans, and accepted by them as canonical to 
the exclusion of the other Old Testament writings. 

I That such a recension ha<l once existed had always 
been known from certain allusions in Origen, 
Jerome, and Eusebius, and also in the Talmud ; 
but Julius Scaliger was the first modern scholar to 
suggest that it might still be recoverable, and to 
point out its possible importance if obtained. Early 
in the 17th century the famous traveller Pietro 
della Valle succeeded after much inquiry in pro- 
curing at Damascus a copy not only or the original 
of this Pentateuch of the Samaritans, but also of 
the ancient translation, or Targuin, of this in the 
Samaritan dialect; botli docuiiients passed in 162J 
into the hands of the Oratorians in Paris, and were 
published in 1631 in the Paris Polyglott by J. 
Morinus. In his EjnerciUtt tones Ecclcsiastirre^ with 
which Morinus accompanied the Pentateuch of 
the Samaritans, he placed it far above the 
receive<l Hebrew text, a view which had a polem- 
ical bearing on cun'ent theological discussions 
between Protestants and Catholics about the * rule 
of faith,* and led accordingly to prolonged contro- 
versy, the principal disputant on the Protestant 
side being the Zurich theologian, J. IT. Hottinger. 
Both the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Samaritan 
Targum of Morinus were aftcr\\Tirds printed by 
Brian Walton in the London Polyglott (1657), 
with a collation of the vjirious reaclings of the 
Massoretic and Samaritan Hebrew texts. Through 
Ussher and others a number of additional Sanifir- 
itan codices were brought to Europe in the course 
of the 17th century, so that Kennicott was able to 
use for Ids Hebrew Bible sixteen MSS. more or 
less complete. The first to airangc the variants 
in a systematic way, and to determine with any 
scientific accuracy the kind and amount o? author- 
ity that can be claimed for the Samaritan recension 
of the Pentateuch was Gesenius (De Pent, Sam. 
originey indole^ ct antoritatc^ 1815). Its various 
readings are most of them of a quite trifling nature 
and do not at all aflect the sense, representing 
merely a different fashion in .s])ellin" or gram- 
matic<al expression ; and perhaps the only one tJiat 
would seem to indicate an essentially different 
point of view from that of the Massoretic text is 
the substitution of Gerizini for Ebal in l)«iut. 
xxvii. 4. As is well known, the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch varies from the received text in the figures 
it gives in Gen. v. and xi. and also in Extjrl. xii. 40, 
thus presenting a scheme of chronology materially 
different both Irom the Mas.soretic and from that 
of the LXX, Of the MSS. that have reached 
Europe none are older than the 10th century. All 
are written in a peculiar modification of the ohl 
Semitic character which used to be spoken of as 
Samaritan or Plicenician (see Alphabet ), but is 
now known to have been at one time common to 
the entire Semitic domain, and also to have con- 
stituted the basis of the Greek alphabet. There is 
no ground, either external or internal, for* as.sign- 
ing to the Samaritan I^enta tench an age earner 
than the 4th century b.c., though, from its use in 
northern Palestine, it was formerly argued that 
it must have originated before the fall of the 
northern kingdom, or even before the revolt of 


Jeroboam. Thp Samaritan Targum, a translation 
of the Hebrew Samaritan Pentateuch into Samar- 
itan Aramaic, is hardly older than the 4th Christian 
century. It was printed in a very corrupt form 
in the Paris and London Polyglotts, and there is 
a critical edition by Petermann and Volleivs (P<jw- 
tatenehns SanmritannSy ad fidem lihrortim Man u- 
scrijdorum apud Nahiusianos repertm'mn^ 1872-91 ); 
see also Nutt, Fragments o/ a Samaritan Tay'gtim 
(1874). The Samaritan Targum of Genesis, in 
Hebrew characters, is given in Heidenheim*s Biblio- 
theca Saniaritana (1884). There is also an Arabic 
translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch, made in 
the 11th or 12th century by Abu Said, based on 
the work of Sandia. The Samaritan Pentateuch 
itself can be reail in the Paris and London Poly- 
glotts, or in the separate edition, in square Hebrew 
characters, by Blayney (Oxford, 1790), 
SAmaveda. See Veda. 

Saillbhaly an Indian town in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 23 miles SW. of Moradabad ; pop. 37,000. 

Samlior, a towm in Austrian Galicia, on the 
Dniester, 41 miles SW. of Lemberg. Pop, 13,686. 

Samboiirite, Edwakh Linley, cartoonist, 
born in London, 4tb January 1845, at sixteen was 
apprenticed to marine engineer works at ( Jreenwich, 
but in April 1867 began his connection with Punch. 
He has also illustrated Kingsleys Water -babies^ 
Andersen's Fairy Talcs^ ^q., 

SaillbrOf a tributary of the Meuse or Maas, 
rises in the French dept, of Aisne, flows 112 miles 
in a north-easterly direction, and at Namur in 
Belgium joins the Meuse from the left. It is navi- 
gable up to Landrccies, 90 miles, and is connected 
with the Oise by a canal 40 miles long. Valuable 
prehistoric remains have been discovered in caves 
in the S€ambre valley, and are now preserved in 
the neighbouring museums of Cliarleroi, Floreffe, 
and Namur. 

Sambiil* See Musk-plants. 

Saniblir (Cervn,^ arhioleUs)^ a species of stag 
abundant in the forest-land of some ])arts of India, 
Burma, and China. It stands about five feet high, 
is a powerful animal, and is much Jninted. Tlie 
colour is dark brown; the antlers arc rounded, 
and belong to a type known as Busiiie. 

Sunilaiicif a district of the piovince of East 
Prussia, stretching between the Frisches Ilaff and 
the Kurisebes Haff. Its western coast is known 
as the Amber ( Per n si cin ) coast. This district gave 
title to a bishopric from 1249 to 1525. 

Sailinites an ancient Italian people of Sabine 
origin, who occupied an extensive and mountainous 
region in the interior of Southern Italy. They were 
surrounded on the north by the Peligni, Marsi, and 
Marrucini ; on the west and south-west by the 
Latins, Volscians, Sidicini, and Campanians; on 
the south by the Lucanians ; and on the east by 
tlie Apulians and Frentani. It was not till after 
a long series of wars (of which the first began in 
343 B.C., and the third did not conclude till 272 
B.c.) that the Homans conquered the Samnites, 
ultimately making them allies ; see Home, Vol. 
VIII. p. 788. It was in the second Samnite war 
that the Homans endured the humiliation of tlie 
Cavdine ForJes ( q. v. ). 

Samoa* Tlie Samoa or Navigators* Islands 
are a group of islands in the Western Pacific, 
lying in 13^® to 14 J® S. lat. and 168® to 173® W. 
long. They are some 360 miles N. of Tonga, and 
lietween 400 and 600 miles NE. of Fiji. From 
Auckland in New Zealand their sailing distance is 
1680 miles, and from Sydney in New South Wales 
2670. Tlie group consists of nirie islands, in addi- 
tion to rocks and islets. They are all, with the 
exception of Hose Island, of volcanic forfnation, 
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and are for the most part suiTouuded with coral- 
reefs, They are very mountainmis, but at tlie 
same time well wooded, for the decomposition of 
tlie volcanic rock has resulted in a very rich soil, 
which produces a most luxuriant vegetation. Four 
islands alone are of any size, Savaii, Upolu, 
Tutuila, and Manna (Manila really consisting of 
three islands, the largest of wliicli bears the name 
of Tau Island). Tliese four lie in order of .size 
from west and north-west to east and south-east. 
Savaii, the western most and Largest, is about 40 
miles in length b}^ 20 in brea<lth, and lias an 
estimated area of 700 sq. ni. Its centre is hlled 
up with rocky mountains, one peak of wliich, the 
highest in the group, is said to rise to a height of 
from 4500 to 5000 feel. Upolu, about 8 mih^s SK. 
of Savaii, is a rich and fertile though mountainous 
island, witli an area of between 550 and GOO ni. 
On its nortliern side is the bay au<l liarbour of 
Apia, entered between coral reefs ; and along the 
siiorc of the hay is built the tovn of Apia, which 
is ‘the centre of political and coniinercial life in 
the Samoan groui».’ In 18S9 H. Stevenson 
.settkMl at Uailima near Ajha, ainl hero in ISIM he was 
buried. Thiitv-six miles SK. of Vpoln is Tutuila, 
much smaller tlnan Savaii or Tpolii, hut p<is.s»*~.-; 
iiig a good harbtnir in Pango Pango, a der]> in 
dentation in the southern eoasl, which in^arly 
the island in two, 4'he eiiinate of Samoa is very 
moist and variable; the ])h‘asantcst time ot the 
year is from May to Nt>v<*ml)er, when the .sontli- 
oast tratle-Nvinds prevails; during the n'st of the 
year heavy gales and rains an» frispKuit, and occa 
sionally, especially from January to tlie uii«l(ll<‘ of 
April, the most disastrous Inirricjiiies fx’cur. tjm* 
of these storms, on tin? IGtli of March ISSO, 
signalised by a memorable feat of llritisli .'-ea.nnin- 
sbip, H.M.S. Cdlh'ouv, wliich was lying in Ajiia 
haimour, side by sblo with American and (Jernian 
men-of-war, having been taken safely out to sea 
by Caidain Ivane and his erew, while all the other 
ships were lost or straiKhnl. The ]»roduets of 
Samoa arc almost entirely vegetable, consUting of 
tropical trees and plants. Cocoa-nut tr(‘es take 
the first ])lace in importance, copra, the drit^l 
keruel of the cocoa-nut, being the chief article of 
export ; cotton Jiiid cofiee lire grown and exported 
to a small extent, tobacco is cultivated, aud the 
sugar-cane grows wild tlin)ughout the islands. 
Fruit is })leTitiful, and bananas and citrons are 
exported to New Zealainl and Australia. There 
are rich pastures, upon which imported live-stock 
thrive; almost the only indigenous rnainnial being 
n kind of bat. Among birds tbere is or was to be 
found on the island of Upolu a very rare species of 
ground pigeon, the diduiiculus or little dodo (a 
near relation of the dodo), wliich, nearly extinct, 
changed its habits to be out of the way of pigs, 
took to nesting in trees, and is now increasing. 
The exports and imports in 1883 were respectively 
£52,074 and £93,6(}7. fell in 1889 to £20,500 and 
£43,629, and by 1903 liad risen again to £95,235 and 
£1 17,240. In 1903 the revenue ( including a subsidy \ 
was £27,050. Nearly half of the shipping is Britishf 
tlie American coming next in tonnage ; trade is 
mainly in the hands of German and British firms, 
German imports having a greater value than Briti.sh. 
There is regular steam communication with San 
Francisco, Auckland, Sydney, and Hamburg. 

S ie Samoans belong to the brown Polynesian 
, and are therefore akin to the New Zealand 
Maoris. Samoa is by tradition the birthplace of 
the race, and the Samoans are perhaps the lightest 
in colour of all the Pacific islanders. They are a 
well-formed and prepossessing^ race, but decreasing 
Jn numbers, the population being, it is said, about 
35,000. The islanas were visited by BougainVille 
in 1768, and from him they received the name of 


lies des Navigateurs, as a tribute to the skill of the 
native boatmen^ In 1787 some members of a French 
exploring exi>edition under La Pi&rpuse were killed 
in a quarrel with the natives at Massacre Bay |ii j 
Tutuila. The Christian religion was first intro- i 
ducod in 1830, and the result of over sixty years 
of missionary enterprise is tiiat the Samows are 
iu»w nearly all Christians. For many years mmoa^ 
like other groups of Pacific islands, suiTered from 
tlie want of a .stable government, able to ooutrdl 
at once tfie native inliubitaiits anJ the European 
settlers. In 1889 a conference was held at Berlin 
between re]n'e.seutatives of Biitain, Germany, and 
the rnitetl States, and an act signed under which 
the three* powers recognised the independence of 
the Samtjan govermueut and tlie right of the 
n:i lives to elect their king and make their own 
laws, but. at the same time made provision for a 
supnjme court of justice and cerlain regulative 
lesf rietion-^ (as mi land claims, firearms, tiud in- 
! loxicunts). In 1892 and 1809 tbere was again civil 
! \^ar an<l foreign inlerx enlitin, followed by the aboli- 
I lion of tlie monareby ; arnl by a treaty betw'ecn 
Brilnin jind Germany, agreed to by tire United 
Stale.*., it settled that thciie.rd'oitii Upolu and 
, Sii\ aii iiiid 1 he adj<»ining ."mall isles should l>clong 
to CennaTtv. Tutuila and it< islets to the United 
St ai t‘.s. 

S*‘<* FraNi'r, S/fmi.sofi'.'i Santf^t (1895); K. L. 

A to : Einht of 

Trodhf* in So, unit \ 1892); G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred 
T'o/fsAwoi iSsSl); Findlay’s NVa/ If// Pacific Ocean Directorit; 
W. ft. rinirch wanl. Mu fy)ii^ufatc hi Samoa <1887); O- 
I'in.'-eh, Stt„toafuh rtf a [ 1 ) ; \'nn Woruer, Ein Dcutschen 

Ecu ouch iff i n dtr SiidfUf (1.SS9); the Kov. Charles 
rijillips, Sutuua, Pa.a, and Pnmtt \ and a pai>er 

by l>r G. A. Tiiriu r in Sf'al, fiVoe. Matj^ for 1889. 

SaiUlOU’itia^ a distiict in the liusbian govern- 
iiH'iit of lvoMiO| inhabited by pure Lithuanians. 

KaillUS (Turk. SasuUi AdaAs/), an island hi the 
.T!g('aii S(‘a, lying close to the coast of A.sia Minor, 
about 45 miles SSW. of Smyrna. Us length is 30 
inih's, its mean breadth about 8, and its area 180 
s«]. 111 . A range of mountains, whicdi may be re- 
ganletl as a cuiitinuation of Alount Mycale on the 
imiiiiland, runs ihrongh the island, whence its 
name- ‘ ScUinos ' being an old word for ‘a height/ 
Tin* highest ]>i‘ak, Mount Kerki (anc. CrrrrJrus\ 
reaches 4725 teot. Between its eastern extremity 
and the inainlaml is the narrow channel of Mycale 
(called hy iho Turks the Little Boghaz), .scarcely 
a mile wide, where in 479 B.C. the Persians >vere 
totally dehuited by the (Ireeks under the Spartan 
Ta^otychides. Between Samos and Nicaria' (awe. 
Irm /ff) on the we.st is tlie Great Boghaz, from 3 to 
8 miles broad, the pa.s.sage traversed by^ ves.sels 
.sailing from the l>araanelles to Syria and Egypt. 
Samos is well watered ainl very fertile. Its princi- 
pal product is wine, which, though little esteemed 
in ancient times, is now largely exported to 
France, Germany, Italy, and Austria. Besides 
wine, the exports embrace olive-oil, carob beans, 
raisins, aud iiides, and have an annual value of 
£215,000. The imports, principally manufactured 
goods, cOrn and Hour, tobacco, spirits, groceries, bides, 
may amount to £220,000. Tlio chief industry is 
tanning. The capital of the island is Vathy (pop, 
6000), on the north coast. Previous to 1832 the 
capital Was Chora, near the south coast. The site 
of the ancient city of Samos is occupied hy Tigani. 
This ancient city was renowned for three archi- 
tectural works of great magnitude,^ on aqueduct 
cut through the heart of a mountain nearlyone 
mile long, a gigantic mole to prot^t the harlwur, 
and a large temple to Hera, a rival to that of 
Diana of the Ephesians. All that now^ staMs of 
this last is a solitary pillar ; the mole exists below 
the level of the water, and is being built up ^^6^^ 
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by the people of Ti^ani ; the aqueduct was redis- 
covered in 1882. island was in Greek times 

celebrated for its red glossy pottery, which was 
imitated by the Komans in their so-called Samian 
ware (see Pottery, Vol. VIIL p. 363). Pop. of 
island ( 1900 ) 54,850, all Greeks. 

Anciently Samos was one of the most famous 
isles of the ^gean. At a very remote period it 
was a powerful member of the Ionic Confederacy, 
and (according to Thucydides) its inhabitants were 
the first, after the Corinthians, who turned their 
attention to naval affairs; Coloeus the Samian 
was the first Greek who sailed thi-ough the Pillars 
of Hercules into the Atlantic. The Samians 
founded numerous colonies in Thrace, Cilicia, 
Crete, Italy, and Sicily. Put the celebrity of the 
island reaclied its acme under Polycrates (o.v., 532- 
522 B.C.), in whose time it was mistress of the archi- 
pelago. Subsequently it passed under the nower 
of the Persians, became free again after the battle 
of Mycale, stood by Athens during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and after several vicissitudes liccame i 
a portion of the lloriian province of Asia (84 B.C.). 
Being a Byzantine possession, it was conquered by I 
the Turks. AVhen the war of independence broke 
out in 1821 no Greeks were more ardent and 
devoted patriots than the Samians ; and deep was 
their disappointment when, at the close of the 
struggle, European policy assigned them to their 
former master. They^ are, however, governe<l 
(since 1833) by a Greek, who bears the title of 
Prince of Samos, and by a native council, and pay 
tribute to the Porte. 

See Guerin, Patmos et Samos (Paris, 1856), and Tozer, 
Islands of the JEgean (1890). 

Samos'atH (mod. Samisat)^ the capital till 
73 A.D. of the Syrian kingdom of Commageiie, on 
the Euphrate.s, 130 miles NNE. of Aleppo. It was 
the birthplace of Lucian and of Paul of Sarnosata 

(q.v.). 

Samotliracey an island of tlie yEgeaii Sea, 
lies in the north-east corner, nearly opposite the 
mouth of the river Maritza and 40 mites K W. of 
the Dardanelles, Next to Mount Athos it is the 
most conspicuous object in the northern iEgean, 
rising to 5248 feet in Mount Saoce ( PJiengaii ), 
which occupies nearly the whole of its surface (68 
sq. in.). It was from this peak that Poseidon 
watched the figlits on Troy plain (IL xiii.). Bare 
and repellent, the island possesses no harbour and 
only one village, (>hora, of 2000 inhabitants, and 
is the meeting- place of the -^Egcaii storms. In 
ancient times it was celebrated for the worshii> 
of the Cabeiri (q.'V.), mysterious divinities of 
(probably) Pelasgo-Pbtciiician origin, and was one 
of the most sacred sites in the iEgeaii. The 
temples and subsidiary buildings forming the 
sanctuary of these deities were excavated in 1873- 
75 by Professor Couze (see his Arcfcdologische 
Untermchumjen auf Samothrake (1873 and 1880). 
Parts of the cyclopean walls of the ancient city 
still remain. P^'or several centuries the island W- 
longed to the Byzantine empire ; but in 1333 it 
was given to the princely merchant family of the 
Gatilusi. They kept it until it was conquered in 
1457 by the Turks, who then, and again in 1821, 
nearly exterminated the population. See Tozer, 
Islands of the JEgean (1890). 

SainoyedeSf the name of a Ural-Altaic race 
widely spread over the extreme north of Europe 
and Asia, especially along the middle course of trie 
Obi River and on the Arctic coast west of the Yeni- 
sei. They seem formerly to have possessed nearly 
all the vast regions between the Altai Mountains 
and the Arctic Ocean. Numerous grave-mounds 
of the bronze period that have been found in 
western Siberia are attributed to a semi-civilised 
.1 


nation of U^pr4||jBamoyed6s, The Samoyedes were 
gradua^ dnvoji northwards by the Turko-Tartar 
races (Htuis, Ugrians, &c.), and are now rapidly 
disajvpearing under the combined influence of spirits 
and sm^Jpox. They number about 20,000 in all 
probability, dress in^ skins, use bone and stone 
implements, keep reindeer, live by hunting and 
fishing, and are Shamans in religion (mixed with 
fetichism ). See Fred. G. Jackson, The Great Frozen 
Land ( 1895 ). 

Samphire (Crithrnum)^ a genus of plants of 
the natural order Umbelliferie ; having compound 
umbels, and an ob- 
long fruit, rather 
fiattened at the back, 
with live winged 
ridges, and many 
vittie spread all over 
I the seed. Common 
Samphire (C, mariti- 
•mum) is a perennial, 
native of Europe, 
growing chielly on 
rocky elilFs near the 
sea. It is rare in 
Scotland, but com- 
mon in the south of 
England, and so late 
at least as March 18S6 
was still gathered on 
Dover cliffs, as it was 
in Shakespeare’s day 
(King Leai\ IV. vi. 

15). Its radical 
leaves arc triteriiatc ; Common Samphire 

those of the stem (Crithmum murUinium)* 
have lanceolate and 

fleshy leaflets. The stem is about lifeet high, the 
flowers yellow. Samphire makes one of the best of 
pickles, and is also used in salads. It has a piquant, 
aromatic taste, and is considered very diuretic. It is 
generally gatliered where it grows wild, but is some- 
times very successfully cultivated in beds of sand, 
rich earth, and rubbish, occasionally supplied with a 
litUe salt. Inula CrithnioideSy a perennial plant, 
allied to Elecampane (q. v.), and of the natural 
order Compositie, a native of the sea-coasts of Eng- 
land, is u.sed in the same Avay as samphire, and is 
often called Golden Samphire. The young shoots 
of Salicornia herbmea (see Glasswokt) are also 
substituted for it as a pickle, and sold under the 
name of Marsh Samphire. 

SaillsO^ an island belonging to Denmark, lies in 
the entrance to the Great Bdt, between Zealand 
and Jutland. Area, 42 sq. in. The people, 6690 
in number, are engaged in cultivating the fertile 
soil and ill shipping. 

SiaillSOll (Heb. Shirnshon, LXX. and Heb. 
Judges, xi. Sampson^ Vulg. Sarnsoji ; the name 
is fieri ved from Shemesh, * sun ’ — cf. * Shimshai the 
scribe,* Ezra, iv. 8, 17 — and the Greek transliter- 
ation represents an older pronunciation than that 
of the present Hebrew text) ‘judged Israel twenty 
years ’ (Judges, xv. 20, xvL 31 ), being the lost of the 
series of twelve in the Book of Judges. The nar- 
rative of his adventures, however (Judges, xiii.- 
xvi.), does not represent him in the capacity of 
ruler of Israel, or even as leader of his own tribe, 
either in war or in peace ; his action is always ^at 
of a private individual and for his own hand, with- 
out co-operation. He was a native of Zorah, one 
of the ancient stations of the Danites before they 
removed to Laish at the roots of Mount Hermon ; 
and tlie name of his father, Manoah,^ ^appears in 
that of the Manahethites (1 Chron. ii. 52, 54;^ cf.« 
Gen. xxxvi. 23). The circumstances of his birth 
were similar to those of Gideon’s, with the addition 
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lihat ha came under the.Ntorite vow, er mmiiAi&ig 
equivalent to It (for the unshorovhead and aheti-^ 
aence from wine need to be observed by the Arabs 
also when they were engaged in war or putau* 
in^ revenge). His numerous exploits, variously 
reckoned as seven, or eight, or twelve, have 
suggested to such modern interpreters as Gold- 
zihev {Hebrew Mythology/, Eng. trans. 1877) the idea 
that possibly elenients of solar mythology ma^' 
have come into his storj’, and it Is in any case 
obvious that it owes innch to popular legend 
(e.g. in the etymology of Lehi); hut there is no 
reason to doubt tliat then? uihlerHes it an autheiitie 
tradition of a strong, chibllike, patriotic liero who 
on various occasions in the days of Israel’s oppres- 
sion had wrought havoc among tlje PhiliHUnes. 
The narrative, which is a unity, and shows com- 
paratively few editorial touclics, is onn of the 
relatively early portions of the Hook of 
(see JrjixjKS). 

Sttlllliel (lleb. SJu.mtVrl^ i.o. , most piobably, 

* name of ( Jod’), the last of t he jmig<"s (A<;t>, xiii. 
20), tlie lirst of the pro[»het": (A<;ts, iii. 21), am] 
next to Moses tlie greatc^st personrdity in the 
early history of Israel as a nation (dor. xv. 1 : 
xeix. G), was, according to the narrative in I S.am. 
i. iii., « an Kphraimite, nat ive of llamatlniim or 
iiamah in Mount Ephraim ( |>roba]»l\ the Ai imailiea 
of the New Testament, tin* modern Mr !»an>, about 
five miles north of tferusalem ). As a cliild he was 
dedicated by his motber to tlie priesihood (not to 
the Nazirate, Niim. vi. I 21. as is sonndirnes sup 
posed), and, cl<JtIn^d in priestly ci»liod and rolie 
(I Sam. ii. 18, 1!)), he bei'ame a tein]»h' aitendant 
under Eli tlie hlgh-[)riest at Shiloh, having bis 
sIeej)ing*j»laco within the sacred building 'wliere 
the ark of God was.’ !ia1<‘r I radii ion ropre'-eTd»*d 
him as a Levite (1 Chron. vi. 27, 2S, dd. :>•! i. 
While still a child lie recei\<.Ml the projdietio gift 
and foretohl the fall of Eli aiul lii'< house, a pre- 
diction soon fulfilled in tin? nation/il disast(!r al 
Ehene/.er. The story of »Saniucd contained in I 
Sam. vii.- xvi. coiiibiii(!s two wiibdy ilinerent 
accounts of the rest of Ids career. According to 
one of these, Israel lay for twenty years under 
the Philistine yoke ; at the end of this period a 
national convocation was summoned to Alizpali by 
Samuel, who, for a still longer time, had been 
known and recogrdsed from Dan to Jloorslnrba as a 
prophet of the Lend. While ])n»j»liet and people were 
engaged in religious exeri'ises the Philistines came 
upon them, but only to sustain a decisive repulse 
which drove them within their own borders, where 
they remained during all the days of Samuel. The 
prophet thenceforward en joyed a profoundly peace- 
ful and prosperous rule as judge over all Israel, till 
his advancing years compelled him to associate liis 
Eons with him in the government. Dissatisfaction 
with their ways gave the elders of Isiaed a pretext 
for coming to Samuel and tusking him to give them 
a king such as every other nation had. Altliougli 
clearly seeing the folly of this and well aware that 
it was equivalent to a rejection of Jehovali, Iq?, 
after sonie^ remonstrance, granted tlieir prayer 
(1 Sam. viii.) and held a national convocation at 
Mizpah (x. 17-27), at which Saul, son of Kish, 
was chosen by lot to the sovereignty over Israel. 
Saul’s exploit against the Ammonites shortly after- 
wards led to another convocation at Gil gal, where 
the kingdom was ‘renewed’ (xi. 14) in what was, 
prolmni^ly, one of the last acts of the public life 
of Samuel. The other account, which is also the 
ohler, gives a wliolly dilferent impression of the 
prophePs career. He comes before us as a ‘ man of 
God,’ a man ‘held in honour,’ and a seer whose 
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deliver Ismel eixt of 
iindcT wIioMi qpprimlj()io' W 
been) groaning. Tfie eeer- \ 
young Benianiite end gives 
tlio iiijiTuction, ‘let it be, when 

come unto tliee, that thou do os oincsBi 

thee, for God is with thee’ (ix. I*xi' Ijilr 
‘ occlusion * arose about a month aftervrazdii'l^ 

Ii. V. uiarg.), when tlie ‘spirit of GOd'-oame 
mightily upon Saul,’ and his magmitjcent 
‘ Jabesh-Ciilead resulted in his being iinraediaifdly. 

. afu?i'\%ards cimsiui ami recognised as king. The" 
accounts of Samuel V condTud- during Saul’s fcSgK'* 
are also discrepant, and ncirlter vei.sion of Sail’d 
rejection by Samuel appears in the oldest narrative,: 
wfiicb is also silent about the aiminting of Ilavid. 

] ikjoKS nr. The Jh.^ok of Samuel (for 

] il is ill reality but one) forms the third in the <iericft 
I of the ft)iir ^formn pro]ihet»,'' being preceded l>y 
: Jiisiiim and dudg<'s, and. folhoved by the (also 
• undivided > Look of Kiiigs. In tlie LXX. it amicars 
, as two book>, (M tit led rc' fK?ct ividv A and H * of 
, kiitg>/ or nirinn ‘ uf kingdonj^ ' i } ; this, 
l-broiiyh the V’lilgrite (doionie prebured * Kegum ’ to 
‘ lb‘g?ioni?n *), U tin* ^oinve of the con espon ding 
. di\iM<»n in the authorised \er*>ioH, and of the 
altonniiiA'e tiih's, ■n(h‘*rwise called the first (or 
; second ) fk)f>k of Kiijg^.’ In (."overdale s version 
the tilb*. of I Sain, runs : * the first )>oke of kyriges, 

‘ othervi is<‘ called the f'nsl l>oke <>f Samuel.* In the 
I .flevis«Ml Vei>ioi] tbc alternative title isdiopped. In 
! iM'inU.al ralitions ol the Hebrew llible since Ikim- 
1 Iierg\ tinn? the Hebrew test has also shown the 
j divi.'-ion <.)f Saineiel into two Ix'oks, the fii^t 
: covering the peiji^d of Saniuel Saul, the 

j second that David. A more iniUiral ilivi^jon 
! woiihl have b«?on iiifo three, the j*ariitjons being 
’ mnrkcil b\ 1 Sum. \i\. 7)2^ 2 Sam. viii. IS, ami 
I 2 Sam. x\i\. 27r, <>v ralJicr by 1 Kings, ii. 46, 
f n‘s])eeii\ ely. ( )f I be seel ions 1 bus imlicatcd the third 
i ]»resent.s fewest diitieuhies lo the critic. It i.s held 
to extend Inmi 2 Sam. ix. 1 to 1 Kings, ii. 46, and 
! - apart from 2 Sam, xxi.- xxiv, wbivli coustitutcH 
i an a])jK*ndix lo the main narrative., of miscellaneous 
I contents - it is a (piite continuous piece «jf history, 

: showing in a singularly vivid way how it was 
j that Aiiirion, Ab.^-ali)!!!, ami Adonijah, failing in 
turn to .secuie llie succession, cleared the way 
fur Solomon. It was, obviously and admittedly, 
written al a date comj»aralively near the events to 
which it relates. Tlienius aHributes it to a quite 
c<mtomporary writer, and Klostennann even names 
Ahiiiiaaz, the son of /adok, as the probable author. 
The second section (1 Sam. xv. 1 — 2 Sam, viii. 
IS), containing the history of David from the time 
when be vvjus first brought to court down to that of 
his elevation to the throne of all Israel, and his 
victory over all external foes, is somewhat more 
complex in its structure. A clue to its analysis 
is sought by most i-ccent critics in the twoibld 
account of the manner in wijicli David wa.s fii-st 
brought into close personal relations with Saul. 
The first and earlier (xvi. 14-2^5) renreseiits him 
as already of mature age, a mighty man of 
valour, and practised in afi'airs, as well as a 
gifte<l musician, vvlien, on account of his skill 
w’ith the harp, he is introduced into Saul’s service 
after his malady had begun to show itself ; here 
he soon becoiues the king’s armour-bearer. In 
the second and later account (xvih 1-xviii. 5), 
which appears in a considerably siiorter form in 
the LXa. (see R.V. marg.), he is a shepherd lad, 


i divinely 


tile seeuuu uiiu iutci uuuuuuu \Avin x—.nviai. 

which appears in a considerably siiorter form in 
the LXa. (see R.V. marg.), he is a shepherd lad, 
inexperienced either in war or in afiairs, wJio first 
attracts the king’s attention by liis heroic encounter 
with Goliath. The earlier of the two narratives — 
of Saul's growing fear and jealousy of David, the 
flight of the latter, his wanderings to Adullam^. 
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Keilah, the Negeb, and the WilderaesB of Judah, 
Saul’s last bitruggle with the Philistines, David's 
elevation to the throne, first of Judah and then of 
all Israel, the transference of his capital to Jerusa- 
lem, his victories over the Philistines, Moabites, 
Arainiearis, Ammonites, and Edomites — ^finds its 
continuation (approximately) in xviii. 6-8, 12a, 
16, 20-29a, xix. 8-10, 11-17, xxi. 2-7, xxii., xxiii. 
1-18, XXV., xxvii. 1-6, xxviii. 1-2, xxix., xxx. ; 
2 Sam. ii.-v., viii. The analysis of the first section 
(1 Sam. i. 1-xiv. 52) begins with the narration 
(again twofold) of the steps which led to Saul’s 
elevation to the throne { see Samuel). The earlier 
account is contained in ix. 1-x. 16, x. 2Tb (LXX. ), 
xi. 1-11, 15, xiii. 2-xiv. 51 ; the later (sub- 
stantially) in 1 Sain. vii. 2-viii. 22, x, 17-27a, xi. 
12-14, xii. 1-25. Closely related to the former 
(and in any case earlier than the latter) are 1 Sam. 
i.-iii (with the exception of ii. 27-36 and Hannah’s 
song) and 1 Sam. iv. 1-vii. 2. 

According to the Talmud, * Samuel wrote his own 
book ; * Abrabanel attributes it to Jeremiah ; but 
the Christian church has no definite tradition on 
the subject. The attempt systematically to analyse ^ 
the composition of Samuel was first made by Gram- 
berg ( 1830), who saw in it two parallel narratives 
editorially combined. Similar essays Avere after- 
wards made by Stiihelin, Sclirader, and Bruston. 
The criticism, both ‘^pwer’ or textual, and 
‘higher’ or literary* historical, of the Book of 
Samuel was raised to a new level of scientific 
precision and accuracy by Wellhausen (in his 
Text der Bucher SamueliSt 1871, in his analysis 
of the ‘ former prophets * in Block’s Einleitung^ 
1878, and in Die Composition des Hexateuchs u, 
der histor, Bucher ^ 1889). Ho pointed out the 
literary unity of the narratives in 2 Sam. ix. — 

1 Kings ii. (apart from 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv.) 
and its early date, and also disentangled the 
main thread of 1 Sam. xiv. 52 — 2 Sam. viii. 18, 
which represents a form of the tradition that must 
have been committed to ivriting comparatively 
soon. The older narrative in the first section he 
also regarded as early. In some early form, which 
almost certainly included some matters which have 
since been dropped, but of course did not contain the 
additions of a later age, these three sections were 
brought together into one great continuous his- 
torical work, corresponding to the present series. 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, before the reign of Josiah. 
The whole work afterwards underwent a Deuter- 
onomistic redaction, which, however, from the 
nature of the material, was not so systematic and 
thorough in the case of Samuel as it was in those of 
Judges and Kings. The division into these three 
books w^as made by the Deuteronoraist ; and it was 
not till after this had taken place that the mis- 
cellaneous collection of passages (some of them 
very ancient) which now forms the last four 
chapters of Samuel, and breaks the original con- 
tinuity, was introduced. Among the passages that 
help to fix the date of the final redaction of Samuel 
are 1 Sam. ii. 27-36, which Wellhausen considers 
to be pre-exilic, but not earlier than Josiah’s reign, 
and the whole of the later form of the history of 
Saul’s elevation to the throne (see Samuel), which 
in hLs opinion cannot have been written before the 
fall of Aie Judean monarchy. Budde’s work on 
the structure and sources of Judges and Samuel 
(1890) is in substantial a^eement with the con- 
clusions of Wellhausen; Budde, however, is in- 
clined to assign an earlier date for the Mizpah ’ 
passages ( 1 Sam. vii. 2 et seg.,&c.), and to put them 
on a level with the E of the Fentateuch. 

For the exposition of Samuel, see the commentaries of 
Thenius (1842 ; 2d ed. 1864), Keil(1864; Eng. trans.), 
Klostermann (1887), Kirkpatrick (in Cambridge Bible 
for SehooU and Colleges^ 1881, and in SmaUer Cam- 
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criticism, tiie ve^ exooUent work of Driver, 
the Hebrew <if the Books dfSamud (1890). 

San* See Tanxs. 

Saiiaa^ the former capital of the Imims of 
Yemen, is situated 2(X) miles N. by W. of Aden, 
in a broad gri^y valley, sheltered by hills 1200 
and 1500 feet high, and is itself 4000 feet above the 
sea. The population of the city was estimated at 
40,000, and of the valley at about 70,000, in 1836 ; 
the former is now probably about 20,000. The 
city and its suburbs are surrounded by walls, and 
overlooked by a couple of ruined foHresses. Few 
of the buildings are older than the 16th century, 
although the city has been in existence from tlio 
remotest ages. It was long the capital of the 
independent Inidnis of Yemen, and during that 
period was noted for its handsome buildings, and 
gardens, its palaces, mosques, baths, &C. In 1872 
it submitted to Turkish rule, and has since then 
' declined in comnjercial importance, and been 
allowed to fall into decay. 

San Antonio, capital of Bexar county, Texas, 
and after Dallas the largest city in the state, is on 
tlie San Antonio Biver, 210 miles by rail W. of 
Houston. It carries on a large trade in the pro- 
duce of the fertile country around, and haS flour- 
mills, breweries, tanneries, &c. It contains a 
Homan Catholic cathedral and seminary, an 
arsenal and a United States government building, 
court-house, and large park, and still retains some 
picturesque traces of its Spanish origin. Fort 
Alamo, just across the river, was the scene of a 
ruthless slaughter, by Santa Anna, of tlie American 

f arrison of 188 men, including ‘Jim’ Bowie, in 1836. 
*op. (1880) 20,550 ; (1890) 37,673 ; (1900) 53,321. 
Saubenito* See Auto da F^. 

San Carlos well-built town in the Venez- 
uelan state of Zamora, 125 miles SW. of Cardcas. 
Tiio town lies in a fertile plain, given up to agri- 
culture and the rearing of cattle. Pop. 10,741, 

San Cataldo, a town of Sicily, 10 miles W. of 
Caltanisetta. Pop. 15,105. 

SancheZf Thomas, a Jesuit moralist and 
casuist, was bom at Cordova in 1550, and became 
director of the school at Granada, wliere he died 
19tli May 1610. His best-known work, in virtue 
of whicli he ranks as an Auctor Classicus, is the 
treatise Dc Sacramento Matrimonii (3 vols. Genoa, 
1592). In this notorious work, parts of which 
Pascal and Voltaire treated with scathing sarcasm, 
the legal, moral, and religious questions that arise 
out of the sacrament of marriage, and the relations, 
regular and irregular, of the sexes, are treated in 

f )ortentous detail. Yet the author was throughout 
lis life esteemed a devout, pure-minded, and holy 
man. 

Sanchi. See Tope. 

Sancliuiilathon (Sanghoniathon, Souni- 
AiTiiON), the supposed author of a Phcenician 
history of Phcenicia and Egypt, called Phoinikika, 
He is supposed to have been a native of Berytns ; 
and the accounts which speak of him as bom at 
Sidon or Tyre probably take these cities in their 
wider sense for Phconicia itself. Our jmncipal 
information about him is derived from Philo of 
Byblus, a Greek writer of the beginning of the 
2d century A.D., who translated Sanchuniatfion’s 
history into his own tongue ; but both the original 
and the translation are lost, save a few small 
portions of the latter, preserved by Eusebius, who 
uses them as argundents in a theolo^cal dispute 
against Porphyiy. According to Philo, Sanchuni- 
athon lived during the reign of Semiramis, queei^. 
of Assyria, and d^icated his book to Abibalas» 
king of Berytns. Athenseus, Poiphyiy, and iSuidas 





^ wfonr the Troiaa Wat;^* ^e^e 
ancy betwaen the yariwie anrfent 
ing the number of books contained in the /VMM^ 
ktm. OrelH (1896), and after him C. MCli^r 
(1849), published the remaining fragments of San* 
chuniathon, and the discussion raised on their 
genuineness and value can hardly be said to be 
yet at rest Several critics went so far as to deny 
the fact of the existence of a Sanchuniatlion }>oint 
blank. According to some (Lobeck, Af/laophamiis, 
6cc.) it \ya.s Eiisebiiis, acccudiiig to «>tlierft (Movers, 
&c.) Philo, wiio fathered his own speculations \ifK>n 
ail ancient aatlionty. The latter was actuated, 
Movem thinks, partly by the desire of proving that 
the whole Hellenistic worship and rel igion was simply 
a faint inutation of the IMumiician ; partly by the 
desire of lowering the value of the Old Testament, 
by showing the higher authority of the Phouiician 
WTiter ; an<l partly, as was the fashion among the 
unbelieving philosophers of his age, to Ijiing the 
popular creed into a had r(?putation, hy ])roclaiming 
his own views under the guise of an ancient sage* 
Yet even those who deny the autheutieily of Saii- 
chuniathoii agree in allowing the fragments cur* 
rent under his name a certain intrinsic value, they 
being founded on real ancient myths. riii.s, in 
fact, is now, with more or less mndiheation on liie 
iiart of the diirevent investigators, Ewald, Bunsen, 
Kenan, v'ic., the prevalent opinion. Ewald con- 
tends for the real existeiK'e of a Samdiuniathon, in 
wliich he is supported hy Iteiian. Even if there 
never was a Sanchuniatlion it was not Philo who 
forge<l him. There seems no doiihl ilmt we ha\e 
but a very dim and confuscil re]»ro(lu(*t ion of what, 
after many iiuMlillcations, mij^understandings, and 
corruptions, finally passed the hands of Philo and 
Eusebius, and \vas by the Pliureh Father, as has 
been said, (juoted iii a theological tlisputation. 
Yet, even assuming the person of a Sanehuniathon, 
his age — and Eusebius iirsists upon a v cry remote one 
indeed— must lie placed much lower : into the last 
centuries before Christ, at the earliest. He would 
then, it seems, have endeavoare<l to stem the tide 
of Greek superiority in all things, by collecting, 
grouping, and reuioJclliiig the aiicieiu and import- 
ant traditions of his own country, and thus prov- 
ing to both his countrymen ami the (Ticeks tlieir 
high importance, in comparison with the Gna*k 
productions, in the field of religion and philosophy. 

The PhoiniJeika was not only a cosuu»gony, it 
would appear, but a history of his ow n and the 
surrounding nations; ami, like similar ancient 
histories, it probably began with the creation of 
the world, and contained an account of the Jews. 
All the historical parts, however, are lo.st, and 
nothing remains but a fraginentary cosmogony, 
or rather tw'o or three ditterent .systems of cos- 
mogony, or, according to Movei*s, merely an 
Efjyptian and Ph(eniciaii patclnvork. One of the 
cliief difliciilties for us consist<s in the Phoenician 
W'ords of Sanehuniathon, wdiich Pliilo either trans- 
lated too freely or merely transcribed so faultily yi 
Greek characters as to leave them a puzzle. 

Eusebius further contains a fragment of a treatise 
by Sanehuniathon, Peri loudaidn^ but it is doubtful 
whether this is the work of Philo of Byblus or of 
Sanehuniathon ; and if it be that of the latter, 
whether it is a separate work, or merely a separate 
chapter out of his larger work. A forgery, said to 
contain the whole nine books of Sanehuniathon, 
and to have been found by a Portuguese, Colonel 
Pereira, at the convent of St Maria de Merinhfto, 
and to have l^en by him entrusted to a German 
corporal in Portuguese service, named Christoph 
JMeyer, was published by Witgenfeld (Bremen, 
1837), and translated into German (LUbeck, 1837), 
•but was very soon consigned to disgrace and 
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See Ewald, Abkandlungen d, GUmiuur 
WiMeHMchafUn (vol. v. 1851); 

Sanchfmmtlwn (1858); and Baudisfiim 
SernitUchen Bdiyiati^f/eschichtc (voL i. 1876) ;.abio 
vol. L (1877 } of .Abbott's trans. of Duncker's SuiUni^. 
Aniifiuity. 


Sttn CrintiibaK ( 1 ) wipital of Chiapas stata 
in Mexico, has a handsome capitol, a catnedral^, 4, 
secoiuJaij' school, and 8500 inhabitants.— (2) A ^ 
town of Venezuela, in the wtate of Lof, Andes, with . ; 
streets straight, but much cut up by small ravines; 
an iiiijiortant trade (especially in coffee), mainly in 
tile Jiamls of (Germans and Danes ; deposit^t of coal 
beside tJie town, ami near hy copper-niines ami 
petroleum wells. l*o]>. 5(KX). 

Saiirroff, V Iixi-wr, .Xrcltbishop of Canter- 
wa.s hor/i a I Fve.->siug field in Suffolk on 30th I 
. Jamiaiy JO Id 17, aial from Bury Ht Edmunds 
! grammiir sr hool pressed in 1634 to Emmanuel Col- 
j lege, (.’iLmbridge. 4)f w hieli in 1(>42 he was elected a 
i Fidlow’. In lOnl he was exjrelleri from his fellow- 
Shi,, f. )r r(*fnvjng to take the * Engagement ; ’ and 
j ill 1057 ho ero»ed ovei to Ifol land, whence, after | 
a year ami a half at Ptmeht. he visited Geneva, 
Vcni‘‘e, and hhuue. In 1000. the Kestoration 
a*:<‘ompiif-he(l. his fiieud Bishop ('okiii of Durham 
a]»poinie<l luni his (di.aplain, ami liis subsequent i 
mivaiivoineni was riijdit. to be a king's chaplain 
and roctm' of Jbuighttui le Spring (lOCl); pre* 
bcmkuy <if Durham and master of Emmanuel i 
(1002): Dean first of York and next of St PanPs 
(IGGI), as smdi having a principal Land in the 
rebuibling of tin* burnt catbedral ; Archdeacon of 
(’aiiterburv (1GG8); and Arcbbislio]* (IG7S). A 
Tory ami High Churchman, he is of course be- 
littled bv Burnet ami Macaulay ; but the manner 
ill w'hicli he iliscliarged his high duties deseiwes 
the warmest c'ommcmbation — the one flaw, perhap.s, 
ill his comlucl that he employed an Italian spy in 
Holland who tlared propose to him the u.s.sas8Lna- 
lion of Sir William W all or. Sancroft attended 
Charles II. on his tleathhed, and used great free- 
<loiii of speei h to him on the nature of his past life. 
He refused to sit in »Iames ll.’s Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission (IGSG): and in IG88 was sent to the Tower 
for presenting the ]>etition of the Seven Bishops 
(q.v, ) against the reading of the second Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, but on their trial in West? 
minster Hall he and his six brethren w’ere acquitted. 

In the events that immediately preceded and at- 
temled the Revolution hepreserveil on the whole a 
position of non-intervention ; still, having taken 
the oath of allegiance to James, he w'ould not take 
it to William and Mary. Accordingly, he was sus- 
pended by act of parliament (1st August 1689), 
though he did not quit Laiiibetli until his eject- 
ment on 23d June 1691. He then retired to his 
native village, where he died on 24th November 
1693. Of eight works ascribed to him one only 
retains much interest — Fur Pnrdestifiatiis (1651), 
a dialogue betw^een a Calvinist minister and a 
thief condemned to the gallows ; and tliis seems 
to be really a translation trom a Dutch pamphlet 

See Non JURORS, with, works there cited ; the Life of 
Archbishop Sancroft, by George D'Oyly, D.D. (2 vola, 
1821 ) ; and Miss Sttiokland’s Lives of the Seven Bishops 
(1866). 

Sanctuaryt a consecrated place which gives 
protection to a criminal taking refu^ there ; or the 
privilege of taking refuge in such a consecrated 
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place. Among the Jews there were cities of refuge 
to which the slayer might llee who killed a man 
unawares (see City), and something analogous to 
a right of sanctuary may also be traced in pagan 
communities. In tfie ancient Greek^ states certain 
teAiples afforded protection to criminals, whom it 
was unlawful to drag from them, although the 
supply of food might be intercepted. As early as 
the 7th century the protection of sanctuary w^ 
afforded to persons deeing to a church or certain 
boundaries surrounding it. The canon law recog- 
nises this protection to criminals as continuing 
for a limited period, sulficicnt to admit of a 
composition for the offence ; or, at all events, to 
give time for the first heat of resentment to pass 
before the injured party could seek redress. In 
several English churches there was a stone seat 
beside the altar where those fleeing to the peace 
of the church were held to be guarded by its sanctity. 
One of these frith-stools ( ‘ peace-stools' ) still remains 
at Beverley and another at Hexham ; while the 
sanctuary knocker is still visible at Durham. The 
privile*je of sanctuary did not extend to peraons 
accused either of the crime of sacrilege or of 
the crime of treason. Connected in JEngland 
with the privilege of sanctuary was tlie practice 
of abjuration of the realm. By the ancient 
common law, if a pei*son guilty of felony took 
the benefit of sanctuary, ♦he might Avithin forty 
days afterwards go clothed in sackcloth before 
the coroner, confess his guilt, and take an oath 
to quit the realm and not return without the 
king’s license. On confessing and taking the 
oatli he became attainted of the felony, but 
had forty days allowed him to prepare for his 
departure. All privileges of sanctuary and abjura- 
tion were entirely abolished by statute 21 Jac. I. 
chap. 28. Yet as regards the execution of civil nro- 
cess, sanctuaries continued in defiance of the law 
for another century. This is shown by the statutes 
8 and 9 Will. HI. chap. 27, which makes it penal 
in sherilFs not to execute process in certain 
‘pretended privileged places,’ such as Whitefriars' 
or Alsatia and the Savoy ; and 9 Geo. I. chap. 28, 
which contains provisions against resistance to 
process in the Mint and Stepney. 

By the ancient canons or the Scottish councils, 
excommunication w'jis incurred by the ofrence 
of open taking of thieves out of the protection 
of the church. The most celebrated ecclesi- 
astical sanctuaries in Scotland were the church of 
Wedale, now Stow, near Galashiels, where was an 
image of the Virgin, believed to have been brought 
by King Arthur from Jerusalem ; and the church 
of Lesmahagow, near Lanark, fugitives to which had 
the benefit pf the ‘ King’s Peace,’ granted by David 
L, in addition to the protection of the church. The 
institution of sanctuary, though probably useful 
in early times in enabling innocent persons to 
escape oppression or priveate enmity pursuing 
them under the name of law, tendeil after the 
rise of settled government to become highly mis- 
chievous by enabling criminals to bid deliance to 
the civil power. Consequently for a century 
before the lieformation we find a continuous 
struggle going on between the legislature and the 
church, caused by attempts on the part of the 
former to check the evils arising out of the privi- 
leges of sanctuary and to maintain the authority 
of the law. The Reformation finally abolished all 
religious sanctuaries in Scotland. 

Or the places which owe their piivilege of giving 
sanctuary to the respect duo to the person of the 
sovereign the most tamous is the Abney of Holy- 
rood House and its precincts. The precincts of the 
palace, to which the privilege belongs, are extensive, 
including Arthur’s Seat and the King’s Park; 
and the whole are placed under the protection of a 


bailie appointed by the Duke of Hamilton, the 
heritable keeper of Holyrood House, This time- 
honoured sanctuary afforded protection against 
imprisonment for debt only ; to a criminal it gave 
no protection. For twenty-four hours after pass- 
ing the coniines the debtor was protected against 
pei*8onal diligence ; but in order to enjoy protection 
for a longer period he must enter his name in the 
lK>oks kept oy the bailie of the abbey. Neither 
crown debtors nor frauxlulent bankrupts nor 
pei'sons under an obligation to perform an act 
within their power could claim protection ; while 
within the precincts there was a prison for debtoi*s 
against whom diligence had been brought for debts 
contracted xvithin the sanctuary. To retire to the 
abbey is by 1696, chap. 5, made one of the circum- 
stances which, combined with insolvency, constitute 
legal bankruptcy. The Castle of Edinburgh, the 
Mint or ‘ cunzie-house,’ and several other places 
seem to have enjoyed tlie privilege of giving sanc- 
tuary ; but Holyrood is now the only sanctuary 
which the law of Scotland recognises, and the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt in 1880 has 
rendered it practically obsolete. 

By \X\ii privilege of Clan Macduff y alleged to have 
been granted by Malcolm Canmore, any person 
relate<Y within the ninth degree to the chief of 
Clan Macduti* who should have committed homi- 
cide without yu'emeditation was entitled, on fleeing 
to Macduirs Cross in Fife, to have his punishment 
remitted for a fine, or at least to be repledged 
from any other jurisdiction by the Earl of Fife. 
See Mazzingbi, Sanctuaries (Stafford, 1888). 

Saiictns* See Litukgy, Bkll. 

Sundy one of the products of the disintegration 
of rocks, is composed mainly of grains of quartz — 
some sands being more purely qiiartzose than 
othei*s. Speaking broadly, we may say that all 
rocks undergoing disintegriition are eventually 
resolved into two kinds of sediment — viz. sand 
and clay or silt — the former representing the 
practically insoluble quartz of the original rock, 
the latter the insoluble constituents of the other 
minerals. Sand is formed in various ways. It is, 
as every one knows, one of the most common sedi- 
ments of rivers, lakes, and seas. Sea-sand exactly 
resembles river-sand — one cannot be distinguished 
from the other except by means of included organic 
remains. As a rule the grains of aqueous sands 
are angular and subangular in form, especially in I 
the case of fine-grained deposits. When the grains 
are large they may be more or less w’cll rounde<l. 
These last have been rolled over each other and 
pushed forward in the bed of stream or sea, while 
the smaller i)articles, carried in suspension, have in 
some ineasui e escaped trituration. Aqueous sands 
are very widely distributed. They are commonly ^ 
met with forming terraces along the courses of 
streams and rivers -not infrequently they occupy 
the sites of ancient lakes and estuaiies — and now 
ami again they form what are known as raised 
beaches in maritime districts. Most of these sands 
are of recent geological age ; others, however, such 
as the sands^ of the Tertiary basins of England, 
France, Belgium, Austria, &c., represent the sea- 
floors of much more remote times. Sands of wud- 
blown origin occur frequently in maritime regions 
and in dry desiccated desert countries. In coast- 
lands the material of the dunes is obviously washed 
up by the sea ; while in certain inland tracts, as ia 
Poland, the sand which is there blown about by 
the wind is derived from wide-spread fluvio-glacial 
deposits — relics of the ice age. But in other 
countries, as in the Libyan Desert, the sand has 
resulted from thesnbaerial degradation of i^nites^ 
schists, sandstones, and other rocks. As the rock- 
ingredients are swept forward over the ground they, 
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are subjected to much attrition^ so tliat eventually 
even the smallest grains become Avell rounded, ana 
w)ien seen under a magnifying gloss resemble little 
]iebbles. Sand-deposits are also the result of vol- 
canic action. These consist of the very finely com- 
minuted debris of volcanic rocks, ana are readily 
distinguished from sedimentary and a'.oliau sands. 
Now and again, however, volcanic sands arc sifted 
by the winds and heaped up into dunes. 

Sand vjiries in texture from extremely fine-grained, 
almost dust-like material, up to coarse granu- 
lar grit. Indeed all gradations occur from saml 
through coarse grit into lino gravel. Pure wliito 
sands are not uncommon, but shades of yellow, 
brown, and red predominate, esj)ecialiy in Uie ciisc 
of feolian and aqueous sands. TJie <*olour is goner 
al ly due to the presence of iron, (it i*ay , dark liVow n, 
green, and black sands are also met with. Tlio 
latter are often largely composcfl (>f magnetite?, ami 
liave been derived from the di.sintegratit)n of certain 
igneous rocks such as basalt. Ureeu sajjds> u.-^nally 
owe their coloiu' to glauconite. V'olcanic sands are. 
generally dingy — chiediy dull gray or black. Some 
surtils are rich in gold, otbei's in prt‘cion.s stones 
and gems. These are alluvial .s which b.<\e 

been derived from the disintegration of (‘ry st allim* 

: igneous roekvS, schists, v^vc. Ihire. sands an* 

in demand for the mantifactnre of while 

others an? employcjd a.s abrasi\'(‘.s in sa wi/ig mai hle. 
tScc. , and in .smoothing the surfaces of that and other 
ornamental stones. S]i{\r]» suml. again, i.s largfdy 
used for mixing with morlar. See I Mrii 'i', < J t.* \ \ i:l, 
Pltocknk System, (Jiuicksani:), SAttAKA. Sam»- 

STCIN K. 

Musical Sand. —Some kinds of .-ami, whieh (*on- 
sistof well-rounded tuid polisJmd grains (kf tolerably 
uniform size, and whieb are clear or free fi<im 
and stnall particles, exhibit remarkable sonorous 
qualities wlion struck <»r subje<*ted to fi iction. The 
well-known ‘musical saml ’ of tin* island of Kigg 
(Inner Hebrides) is a good cxamj>le. ami was at one 
time believed to be almost uni(jue ; but, as Pndessor 
Bolton of Hartford, (\)iineeticut, and i)r A. dulien 
of New York have shown, sonorous sands are widely 
distributed in Euro]>e and America. 'The souml.s 
emitted are often decidetlly nni.sical, and flistiiict 
notes can be produced, high or low, according to 
the nature of the friction ami the quantity of sand 
operated ii[K>n. When one walks over a bcil of 
strongly .soiiorou.s sand a tingling sensation is per- 
ceivea even through the boots. After being sub- 
jected to friction for some little time musicid sand 
gradually loses its pfxmliar qualities, and the same 
result is pimluced when the sand is M el te<l. There 
is nothing in the appearance of musical saml to 
distinguish it from mute sand — sonorous ami non- 
sonorous sand of precisely similar asp<*ct lying 
side by si<le on the same beach. No satisfactory 
explanation of the phenoineiioii lias been given. 

^ Sandbanks. — These are met \vith in the l>e<Is of 
rivei*s and estuaries and shallow seas. In rivej’s 
the banks are usually elongated in the direction of 
the current, and are liable to constant changes a% 
the force and direction of the current become 
modified. Opposite the mouths of rivers sand- 
banks tend to accumulate. Much of the material 
of which these bara are composed is brought down 
by the rivers, but a large proportion is also swept 
up by the sea itself. Such banks are constantly 
changing their form, and oscillating to and fro, 
according as the sea or the river is the hiore active. 
Tiie sea also tends to form sandbanks across the 
inoutliB of shallow inlets and other indentations of 
a coast-line, so that eventually a secondaiy coast- 
line may come to be formed in this way — shallow 

te ns separating the new from the old coast-line. 

is are in like manner converted into penin- 
sulas by the heaping up of sandbanks by tidal- 


currents between them and the mainland. The 
Eye peninsula in the Island of Lewis is an examfile, 
luid there are many islets off British coasts winch 
in time will be converted into similar peninsnlas by 
the growth of sandbanks, which in some cases has 
proceeded so far that; the islets become peninsulas 
at low tide. In the shallow seas that suntiund the 
British Islands saudbanks arc of common occur- 
rence. Some of ibeKc are doubtless due to tidal 
acthui, as is the <?ase with the sandbanks of similar 
.slialloM’ .sea.s all the M'orld over. Others again prob- 
ably mark the sites of undulating land -Bin*f aces 
submerge'd during a. recent geological perio<l. It is 
thought by some that ihc Dogger Banks of the 
North Sea may consist laigcly of the morainic 
debris laid doMTi by tiu? great Scamlinavian ice- 
I sJieet (»f rljc glacial jieriotl, now moic <0 less modi* 
j tied by eurnuu aet 'uui. 

j triiOKfiU, the noiu dc guerre of Armand- 

I inc (or AuaauLiiie; Lucile Aurore i>upiu, " iiaroniit; ’ 

I J>ud«*vaii1-, m:4s bnrii in l\iris on ihc 5th duly 1H04, 

! and died oi Nnliant in Beni ou the 7th June 1876. 
i Her fa-Lliei Maurice Dupin Ma.-» the sou of M. Dupiu 
j dt? I‘'r;i]a'ueil { wedi known in tlie Avritings of 
; Kousscau and In.s <‘ircle j by a iiaf ural daughter of 
, ilie Marshal de Na\<. and of Mdllo. ^^'t^rierc, also 
‘ ktif»u!: in tlie |sih t'cui.ury. Anrore’s own 

; iiiother was a. rari^iau milliner. Her father died 
; when sh<'. \\a.^ \ t j v yoc.ug, and :>Iic was the subject 
; i)i coiif innal disfui t(‘s between her mother and her 
; gnuKhuolUei , Aledame J hipin (by Iu?r first marriage 
i (\aute*-.-i. dr* A\irore lived Avith l>oth in 

I turn, hut i*rinei}Killv at Nohant a' ith her grand- 
j nuUher, on w hose cleath the ]u-o}»crty descended 
j to her. iSJie wa> eilucat<‘d partly at home, partly 
j al the hhigli-li convent in ^^•lris, and represents 
I hers'df in licr xoliiminous Jli.'ifolre dc mti Vie 
I (which JiHle fact ami mucli fancy) as a 

i chiJil full o! rcM'iie of all kimjs. An heires.s as 
[ ha.s been said, though in m» great way, and Avith 
uo near itdaliturs except her inothe.r, she avos 
marii«*d ai the age of eighteen to a certain M. 
Tludevam, the naiiiial son of a colonel and baron 
of the empire, anIio also hail some small fortune. 
The marriage Avas (piile of tlie ordinary French 
kind, with no lovi*, hut also no j»ariieular <lis- 
likc, betAveen the ])artie.s. Two children Avere born 
of it — a boy, am ice (J 825 89), Avho afteiAvards 
took his mother s assumed surname and became a 
man of hitters of .some little fiecom]>li.shment, and a 
girl, Sol ange, A\ho married the sculptor Clesinger. 
Very little is knoAvn of AI. Diidevaiit, Avlio seems, 
lioAvcAor, to liavi* ]>oen by no means especially , 
tyrannical or olfeiisive, but merely au ordinary 
squircciii, diivotcd to sport, not actiA*ely sym- 

f )athisiim Avith, but also not violently opposing 
ii.s AYife\s bookish tastes, and probafcly, as her 
letters shoAv, a good deal tried b^- the increasing 
number of her doubtless l^latonic friendships. 
After nine years of married life, toAvards the end 
of Avhich the situation became \'en’ much strained, 
she ‘ IhreAV her cap over the mills,’ and at fii*st 
resigning her proper ty to her husband as the 
price of an amicable separation, Avent t^o Paris to 
iiiake her living by literature, to associate (often 
in mens clothes) with the Bohemian society of 
the time ( 1831 ), and in short to ‘.see life ’ gener- 
ally in a very full sense. Nevertheless after some 
years the local tribunals found sufficient cause in 
her husband’s behaviour to turn the amicable 
into a legal separation,^ and to give her the com- 
plete enjoyment of her oAvn property. For the 
uest part of twenty years her life ( apart from its j 
literaiy features, to wdiich we shall come presently ) 
Avas spent in the company and partly under the 
influence of divers more or less distin^isLed men, 
with some of whom she certainly, and Avith others 
probably, was on the terms Avhicli might be 
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expected in such circumstances. But George 
Sand’s was a very peculiar temperament, and it 
is not safe to take too much for granted in 
respect to her. During the first few years her 
interests were chiefly directed towards poets and 
artists, the most famous being Alfred de Musset 
and Chopin, with the former of whom she took 
a journey to Italy notable in the lives of both ; 
while the second was more or less her com- 
panion for several years, including a dismal 
winter which they spent together at Maiorca, and 
which she has recorded in a noteworthy book. In 
the second decade her attention shifted to the 
wilder sort of philosophers and politicians, such as 
Lamennais, Pierre Leroux, and Michel (de 
Bourges). But the advance of years and the 
revolution of 1848 with its consequences put an 
unexpected end to her rather protracted Sturm-mul- 
Drang ]>eriod. By a revolution not by any means 
I universal among men and almost unexampled 
among women, she settled down as the quiet 
‘chd.telaine of Nohant,’ and spent her life for more 
than a quarter of a century thus, occupying it 
with wonderful literary activity, varied only by 
foreign travel now and then, and by occasional 
visits to Paris. She was exceedingly hospitable : 
almost all French and many foreign men of 
lettera of eminence visited at Nohant, which 
was an unostentatious bill pleasant Liberty Hall, 
the especial diversion being a marionette theatre. 
No private event of any importance disturbed this 
long and quiet period, which only closed by her 
death with the words * Laissez la verdure'' on or 
almost on her lips. 

We must now pass from this curious existence 
— a youth of dream, a womanhood of racket and 
license, an old ago of laborious calm — to her work. 
In this some have marked three, others four periods, 
the last two of which do not seem to be separated 
by any very real gap. Tlie threefold division 
corresponds almost exactly to her life experiences 
as above sketched. When she first went to Paris, 
and with her companion Jules Sandeau, from the 
first half of whose name her pseudonym was 
taken, settled, partly under the guidance of Henri 
de Latouche, to novel-writing, her books par- 
took of the Romantic extravagance of the time, 
specially informed and directed by a polemic against 
marriage and by the invention and gloiification 
of the femme incmnprise, Indiana^ Valentine^ 
Ltlia (the most remarkable of all), and Jacques 
are the chief works of this period. In the next 
her philosoj)hical, political, and (if they can be so 
called ) religious teachers got the upper hand, and 
in a fashion fathered the rhapsodies of Spiridion, 
Consiielo (one of her best books, however), and the 
Comtesse de BudolstadL Between the two groups 
should be placed in time the fine novel of Mauprat, 
Towards the middle of the centu^ ^peareu the 
extraordinary study called L^icrezia Florianiy the 
chief characters of which are undoubtedly in 
part drawn from herself and Chopin ; while she 
also now l^egan to turn towards the studies of 
rustic life, of which La Petite Fadette^ Francois le 
Champi^ and La Mare au Diahle are the cliief, and 
which some of her admirers regard as her greatest 
works. Some critics (the chief of whom is M. 
Caro) would make these rustic novels a third 
division by themselves, and construct a fourth for 
the miscellaneous and less spontaneous works of 
the last twenty years of her life. Some of those 
last, such as Lea Beatix Messieurs de Bois Dorty Le 
Marquis de Villemery Mile, la Quintinie (a duel 
with Feuillet), and others, are of high merit. Not 
a^ tithe of her enormous list of novms can be men- 
tioned here, while there has to be added to it a 
considerable ThidtrCy the bulky Histoire de ma Vie 
already referred to, some nondescript work, such 


as the Iliver d Majorgue referred to above, and File 
et Ltd ( a sort of vindication of her relations with 
Musset ( q.v.), written after his death ), and a delight- 
ful and extensive collection of letters publi^ed 
posthumously. One division of this last— those to 
Flaubert — is of the very first literary and personal 
interest, and the whole exhibits the personal 
and literary character of the writer in such a light 
as to have conciliated to her the afiection of some 
who had previously been rather recalcitrant. 

The popularity of George Sand, like that of 
most very voluminous authors, has sunk consider- 
ably since her death. Nor have critical estimates 
invariably agreed about her. The one thing which 
both friends and foes accord her is the possession 
of a most remarkable style, somewhat too fluent 
and facile, but never slipshod or commonplace, if 
never exquisite or distinguished. To this gift may 
be added the still more important one of a faculty 
of imagination which always idealised the subject 
and treatment to the point necessary to fix the work 
ns literature. A third, though a more disputable 
gift, was a singular faculty of receptivity which 
enabled her to catch and render not merely the 
aspects of scenery and tlie outline of personages, 
but the fleeting ideas of the day on all manner of 
subjects. She had no great or deep originality ; 
despite her fertility, she scarcely ever (the sole 
great exception is the wonderful study of insatiable 
jealousy and outwearied love in Lucrezia Floriani ) 
achieved the analysis which results in synthesis and 
fixes a character for ever. She wrote with some- 
thing like the business-like 'regularity of Mr 
Anthony Trollope in England ; and her work cost 
her so little that in a \ cry few years she as regularly 
forgot nil alx)ut it, and read her own novels as if 
they were those of others. It is scarcely paradoxi- 
cal to doubt whether — though her l^)oks are unceas- 
ingly occupicil with love, and a good portion of her 
life was at least not closed to it— she ever felt in 
her own person a passionate afiection. In con- 
vei-sation, it is said, sue was awkward and dull, and 
there is hardly any wit or humour even in her 
books. They are also notoriously destitute of plot 
or composition. It seems to have been her portion 
to produce or reproduce with a certain passivity, 
but in never-failing yield, novels as the earth pro- 
duces crops. All this sounds like unfavourable 
criticism, and so to a certain extent it is and 
must be. It is a commonplace of criticism on 
her to say that George Sand s novels are seldom 
read a second time. Story they have as a rule not 
much to tell, and their characters, though never 
exactly unreal, are too slightly provided with life 
to exercise an absorbing fascination. ^ Yet after all 
exceptions are made, and after allowing the utmost 
that criticism can demand, it is difficult to speak 
with anything but admiration of this enormous 
work, the very bulk of which perhaps does it 
harm, because the same defects recurring almost 
throughout become more obvious than they would 
be in a smaller total. The charm — not strange or 
deep, but constant — of the style, the vast variety 
and volume of the creations, tne constant faithful- 
ness to the one law of art, * idealise, always idealise,’ 
stand in lieu of many ornaments which are not 
there. If George Sand had written nothing but 
Lticrezta Floriani and the Letters to Flaubert men 
would have gone about saying what a marvellous 
novelist, what an acute critic of life and letters 
had given but glimpses of herself. As it is we 
have a whole Sandian panorama, and we find fault 
with it. 

The (Euvres Computes of Qeorgo Sand, which amount 
to about a hundred and twenty volumes in their oom- 
paotest form, were and are all published by Messrs L6v^ 
of Paria Critical and biogniphioal writings on her 
(these latter rather meagre, but supplement^ by the 
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LettcTi) m numerous. The best is the volume in the 
&rands Mcriyaim series ( Peris, Haohette ), by the late 
M. Caro, wliich, under a stylo at first appearing^ rather 
desultory and affected, will be found to contain excellent 
criticism, and has been translated by M. Masson. But 
the subject is so huge th^ no book in a small compass 
can be really complete.^ There is an Knglish monograph 
by Miss Bertha Thomas in the series of ‘ Eminent Womeru* 

Sand* Karl Ludwig, tJie Jena tlieological 
student and member of the Biirschensobaft (q.v. ), 
who assassinated Kotzebue (q.v. ) as a traitor to his 
country. Born in 1795, he was executed by the 
sword, 20th May 1820. 

Saildakaily the capital of the t(‘rritory of the 
British North lk>rnoo (Company. Koundotl about 
1880, it had a pop. (1891) of over 7000, one half 
being Chinese, 131 Kiiropeans, ami tht^ rest Sulun, 
Malays, and Javanese, 

Samlal ]IIa^Iia« a small town ill tlu* West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 2 miles SK. of Wakefield. 
Near it are the remains rj the old castle of tie* 
Earls of Warren, mined dniing tlie guat 
War. Pop. ( 1851 ) 154(5 ; ( JSOl ) 5082 ; ( 1001 ) ()S43. 
Sandals. See Boots. 


Sandalwood (a name (‘ornipterl from 
wood ), the woo<l of several spru-ies of tie* ;:.‘iins 
Santaluin, of tlie natural order Santalarea* {o.v.). 
natives of the East Indies and Iropical i‘-Iund> tj 
the Pacific Ocean. Sandal woorl is com[){ict and 
fine grained, very suitable for ma.I<intr xxmrk- 
boxes, ilesks, and small ornamental aiticlo, ami 
is remarkable for its fragrance, which is fatal 
to insects; so that cabinets of sandalwrwxl are 
extremely suitabh* for tlie preservation ol spoci- 
triens in natural lustory, tlimigb inmdi too evpen- 
aive for general use. " White Sandal wooil, the 
most common kiml, is the produce of a small tree 
(Santalum alhum)^ a native of mountains in the 
south of India and tlie Indian Archiixdago, mueb 
branched, resembling myrtle in its foliage and 
privet in its flowers. The girth of a mature tree 
varies from 18 to 3(5 inches. 


It is a government monojioly in Tmlia,tlie ex[»orts 
lieing now to the value of £8D,0(M) a year. The annual 
sale in 1889 was 2420 tons, cliitdly obtained in the 
Mysore province. Other species of sandalwood are 
now brought into commerce, among which may ho 
named S. Freyciuctittninn of the Sandwicli Lsies, 
which has a neeuliarly rich perfume, from the 
mountains of Hawaii, S, Yasi of Fiji, S. austro- 
cfiledonicvmiYom New Caledonia, S. PrrisaiauHm oi 


South Australia, and S, cygnornni of Western Aus- 
tralia. Of the latter 450() tons have been exported 
in one year, valued at £36,200, The precious oil is 
obtained by slow distillation from the heart wood 
and root. The hark and sapwcjod have no smell, 
hut the heartwood and roots are highly scentcid, 
the billet nearest (he root being most "esteemed. 
The average yield is about 2} per cent or wore 
of oil ; indeed 100 Ih. of good san<lalwood should 
yield from 15 to 20 oz. of otto. As imported f^roin 
India it is very dense, of a pale straw colour ani 
of a mild^ hut lasting odour. The best is that 
prepared in Europe, principally in France and 
England. From its high price sandalwood-oil is 
es^cially liable to adulteration. 

The oil forms the basis of many perfumes, and is 
sometimes used for disguising with its scent 
articles which, really carveil from common wood, 
are passed off for true sandal. The roots, which 
are the richest in oil, and the chips go to the still ; 
while the Hindus can afford to show their wealth 
and respect for their departed relatives by adding 
sticks or sandalwood to tne funeral pile. The wooil 
either in powder or rubbed up into a paste, is used 
by all Brahmins in the pigments for their distin- 
•guishing caste-marks. In China the wood is used 
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for carving, for incense, and for perfume, the 
imports ranging there from 100,000 to 146,000 ewt. 
annually. 

Red Sanderswood, sometimes called ISl^ndalwood, 
is the produce of a very different small tree, Pte?v- 
e.arptvs stantttlinvH, of the natural order Iiegnmih- 
om\ Huh'ordei* Papilionacea?, a native of the tropical 
parts of Asia, particularly of the mountains of the 
south of India. tree is }i>K)nt 40 feet high, with 

pinnaUnl le/ive*=i, having generally tliree leaflets, and 
axillary ra<MuiM*s of litiwcrs. Tlie lieartwcMxl is 
<lark ri;d, with black veins, and so heavy as to sink 
in water. It in used as a dyestuff, imparting n 
j»ale pink coh^ur t<j cloth, and also by apoilujcaries 
to colour certain preparations. In India it is 
^diicrty einjdoyod to mark id.ols and tlie forehead 
in ceremonies. Tin* Arabs u.so it a«s an astringent, 
and >t is the basis <»f .some of our toolhqxiwders. 

Kail(lulw 04 »d Island, ealleil also Tjiudmia 
ainl Sninhn, one of the Sunda group belonging; to 
the Dutch Efist Indie.s, lui.s an artja of 4385 sq. m. 
and it pop. of 2(M),tK)0. Tlie proilace consists chieily 
in sarnlahvood and edition, hoi’ses and poultry. 
4’hc i.sland hidongs 1o tlic rcsi<h*ncy of Timor. 

Kaildarar. or SAND VirAcir Kksin, is a friable, 
dr\, almost trariKparent, lastcl6^-.s, yonowish-white 
it'siii, w hu ll is imported from Mogailor, Morocco. 
It i- comjdet(*ly soluble in oil of turpentine, but 
not completely soluble in a!(M>hol. ^\]l^?n heated, 
or sprinkled on Imrning coals, it emits an agree- 
;tl»le hr.lsaniic smell. It exudes from the hark of 
llu' S;indarac‘ tree [Cafh'ins (jif(Kh'*rnl iun), a native 
of the north of Africa, of (he natural order Ck>ni- 
ferm. 1'he (juuntity of .sandarac used is not 
great ; it is ein}>hyc<l in making varnish, and 
generally speaking for the same ]>urpose*s as Mastic 
(q.v.). 3'lie Aiistialian species also exude saii- 
<1arac. The finely-powdiued resin is rubbed, as 
Ftnaicc, on (lie (‘rasnres of writing-paper, after 
whioli they may he written upf>n again M'itliout 
the ink spreailing. The mottletl luitt-wood of the 
sandarae tree is highly balsamic ainl odoriferous, 
extremely durable ami \’aluahle for eahinet-makers. 
It fotclied f.'iluilous prices in IMiny s time. A cur- 
rent error is tlial the gum of tlie Juniper is identi- 
cal with sandarae. 

Sunday, l^ee Orkney Islands. 

Saildbaclly a market-town of Cheshire, near 
the right hank of the Wlieeloek, 5 miles NE. of 
Crewe. It luis a good ]>arish church, public rooms 
(1859), a grammar -.school (1594), and manufactures 
of hoots and shoes, fustian, iron, &c. Pop. (1851) 
2852 ; { 1891 ) 5824 ; ( 1901 ) 5558. 

Sandbags^ in military works, arc canvas hags 
(sometiine.s tarred) 32 indies by 1(5. Tliey are 
partially filled witli sand or earth, averaging then 
20" X 10" X 6", and forming a ready means of 
giving cover against the enemy's lire, or tamping 
the cJiarge in a mine. See Mines (Military). 
They are also very useful in forming revetments to 
parapets, loopholes for rifle pits, and lining for 
embrasures, when they should he covered with raw 
hides to prevent thcnrfroni taking Are. 

Sand-blast^ a method of engraving figures on 
glass or metal. See Glass, Vol. V. p. 245. , 

Sandby^ Paul, * the father of the water colour 
school,* was born in 1725 at Nottingham, where he 
and his brother Thomas, afterw’ards an architect 
and R.A., kept a school for some years. In 1741 
Paul obtained a post in the military drawing de- 
partment at the Ti>wer hf London ; and in 1746-^2 
ne was draftsman of the survey of the Scottish 
Highlands, which was one result of the i-ebellion of 
1745. Settling at Windsor, he made some seventy- 
six drawings of Windsor and Eton ; and he subse- 
quently made a aeries of drawings of castles in 
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Wales. He was a member of the St Martin’s Lane 
Academy, of the Incorporated Socie^ of Biitish 
Artists, and an original member of the Koyal 
Academy, to whose exhibitions he regularly con- 
tributed water-colour landscapes. Appointed 
drawing-master to the Woolwich Military School, 
he became famous as a fashionable teacher of paint- 
ing. His drawings of Scottish scenery were pub- 
lisTied as etchings by .himself, his Welsh views in 
aq^uatint ; and he was known also as a caricaturist. 
His water-colours are outlined with the pen, and 
only finished with colour ; his perspective is goo<l, 
and his architectural drawings admirable. But his 
landscapes arc ‘tinted imitations of nature.’ He died 
9th November 1809. Thomas, born 1721, died 1798. 
See W. Sand by, Thomas and Paid Sandby (1892). 

Sand-rrack* See Hoofs, Cracked Heels. 

Sandeail« Leonard Sylvatn Jules, French 
novelist and playwright, was born at Aubusson in 
Creuse, February 19, 1811, and Avent at an early 
age to Paris to study law, but soon gave liimself 
entirely to letters. His short-lived intimacy with 
George Sand produced one joint- novel, fiose et 
Blanche (1831), and suggested to the more famous 
of the pair her literary name. Sandeau’s first 
independent novel was Madame de Sommerville 
(1834), his first hit Mariana (18.39). These were 
followed by a long series of novels, many of which 
first appeared in the Revue de Deux Mondcs ; the 
best La Maison de Penarvan^ Mademoiselle de 
KHrouare, Mademoiselle de la SctglUre^ Le Docteur 
Uerbeau, Cath&i'iney Madeleine^ Jeande lliommeray^ 
and among shorter stories, perfect in their kiml, La 
ChAteau de Montsabreyy Le Jour sa7is LendemaiUy 
and Un D6but dans le Magistratin'c, As a drama- 
tist Sandeau collaborated much with ^mile Augier, 
his most celebrated plays being Lc Gendre de M, 
Poirier y La Pierre de Touchey and La Ceinture do7*ie, 
Sandeau became keeper of the Mazarin Library in 
1853, was elected to the Academy in 1858, and ai>- 
pointed librarian at St Cloud in 1859. He died at 
Paris, 21st April 1883. As a novelist he never 
attained the popularity of someof his con temporaries, 
most probably oecause ho steadily refuse*! to make 
illicit love the staple of his plots. A pleasing style 
of reflection and an honest interest in the past are 
characteristic notes ; his range of subjects is small 
and mostly confined to provincial life, but the work 
is fine, the characters distinct. See Saintsbury’s 
Essays on French Novelists ( 1891 ). 

Sandec^ a town of Galicia, on the Dunajec, 45 
miles SE. of Cracow. It was the scene of a great 
fire in April 1890. Pop. 11,185, half of them Jews. 
Sand-eeL Sec Eel. 

SandcfJord« a watering-place of Norway, 86 
miles by rail SSW. of Christiania. Pop. 5307. 

Sandemanians. See Glas.sites. 

Sanderllnfi^(Gafufr/^), a genus of bird.s of the 
Snipe family, Scolopacube, sub family Tringinie, 
characterised by the absence of a hind-toe. There 
is only one species, the Common Samlerling {(7. 
arenaria)y which is widely distributed, breeding in 
the Arctic regions, and ranging from Iceland and 
east Greenland in the north to Cape Colony and 
Natal and to Chili and Patagonia in the south, and 
from north Alaska in the west to Ceylon, Borneo, 
Java, China, Japan, and the Hawaiian Islands in 
the east. It visits the British Isles in winter, 
coming ahout the middle of August, and beginning 
to depart in April, but found even till June. It is 
comnion on the coast, ^ and is occasionally found 
near inland lakes. It is about 8 inches long, and 
it is very fat. The winter plumage is ash gray ; 
the under parts are all white. The summer dress 
has the feathers of the^ upper surface of a reddish 
tinge with block markings. The sanderling in its 


breeding-places feeds on the buds of saxifrages 
and on insects, but in Britain its food is chieflV 
marine worms, small crustaceans, and bivalve mol- 
luscs. Its note is a shrill wick. It is often found 
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in company with small plovers, and occasionally 
with dunlins. 

Sanders^ Daniel, German lexicographer, was 
born at Alt-Strelitz in Mecklenburg on 12th No- 
vember 1819. Educated at Berlin and Halle, he 
was head of the school in his native town from 1843 
to 1852, and thenceforth devoted his energies . 
to the making of dictionaries of the German I 
language, books that enjoy a high reputation ' 
amongst his own countrymen. The most important 
and most popular are a Wbrtei'huch (3 vols. 
1859-63), Katcchimnns der deutschen Oi'tliographie 
(4th ed. 1878), Handwbt'terhuch (4th ed, 1888), 
Fremdwbrtcrhuch (2 vols. 1871), Wbi'terbuch der 
Ilaupischu'ierigkciten in der denisclien Sprache 
(18th ed. 1888), and Deutsche Sprackbriefe \ 
5th ed. 1885). He has also written Geschichte der 
dcutscheji Sjjrachc'inid Littey'atur (3A ed. 1886), ami 
has edited, m conjunction with Rangabe, Geschichte 
der nengriechischen Littci'atur (1884). 

Sanders^ Nicholas. See Saunders. 

Sander soHf Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, the 
greatest of English casuists, was born on 19tli 
September 1587, either at Sheffield or at his fathers 
seat, Gilthwaite Hall, near Rotherham. From 
Rotherham grammar-school he pa.s8e.d in his 
thirteenth vear to Lincoln College, Oxford, of 
which ho oecame a Fellow (1606), reader of 
logic (1608), and thrice sub-rector (1613-16), in 
the last year being also cho.sen senior proctor. 
He had taken orders in 1611, and in 1618 was 
presented to the rectory of Wyberton in Lin- 
colnshire, in 1619 to that of Boothby-Pagnell, 
near Grantham, in the same county. In 1631 he 
was appointed a king’s chaplain : ‘ I carry,’ said 
Charles I. , ‘ my ears to hear other preachers, but I 
carry my conscience to hear Mr Sanderson, and to 
act accordingly.’ He was created D.D. in 1636; 
from 1646 to 1648 filled the regius chair of divinity 
at Oxford ; and continued parson of Boothby- 
Pagnell for upwards of forty years, even { in spite 
of one imprisonment and frequent plunderings) 
through all the Great Rebellion. In October 1660 
lie was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, and in 1661 
he was moderator of the Savoy Conference ; to 
him are due the present preface to the Prayer-book 
and the General Confession. He died at his palace 
of Buckden, Hunts, 29th January 1663. His works, 
collected and edited by Professor Jacobson (6 vols. 
Oxford, 1854), comprise, besides sermons, the 
Logicce Artis Compendium (1615), De Ohligatione^, 
Conscientim PraslecHones ( 1647 ; new ed. by 
Whewell, 1851 ), Nine Cases of Conscience resoled 
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(1628-78), and Episcopacy not Prejudicial to the 
Regal Power ( 1661 ). See the Life by I^a^ik Walton, 
reprinted in vol. iv, of Words^vorth’e Ecclesiastical 
Biography ( 1853 ). 

Sandffate^ a mnall watering-place on the south 
coast of Kent, within the parliamentary limits of 
Hythe, from winch it is, however, nearly 3 miles 
E. by rail. In March 1893 two bnndrcd houses 
were destroyed by a subsidence of the land. San<l- 
gate Castle dates from 1539 ; near by is SlioimcliOe 
Cainx>. Poj). 2050. 

Saiid-^lass. See Hot;r.<5LA,ss. 

Haild^roiline {Pteroclvtrs)^ a small order of 
birds, 'quite distinct from tlio true <^rr)uso. 1'liore 
arc tAVo genera, Pterocles and Syrrhaptos — the 
fonner, inclinling over a dozen species, frequent ing : 
sandy tracts in Asia, Irnlia, and espeeiallv in j 
Afric.a, the latter represented i)y two sj)ecies, both | 
Asiatic. The sand-grouse are biiils of beautiful \ 
plumage, Avith bc?avv body, long funl ])ointed wings, | 
A'ery short legs and toes. Tb<»y are nwkwnrd on ; 
the ground, but swift and giac<dnl in flight. TJiev 1 
seem to feed cbietly on seeds, /^fcrorlrs alvimta is ; 
sometimes calie«i Oanga. j 

Pallas’s Sand -grouse (Syrrhoptrs prn'ffdoji'ifs j 
named after the trav(dler Pa.lla.s (<{.n.), is ao | 
home on the sandy ste])pes of (‘«'ntral Ada, | 
migrating northwards in winter, hui ;it intorvjils 
sinen bSoO this hir«l lias >va.n<hM(*d ^^esl wants over 
Europe; in I8ti3, ISTd, isss, and issq 

Hocks reached Hritish slion^s ; Hoi ks have hi.eu 
seen in Ireland also, and hundieds, ‘foI!o\\ihg 
their instinctive d(?sire to evpiore the extreme 
Avest,’ have found an end in tlio waves of the. 
Atlantic. The ^ircdominant colour is Imtt*, harnsj 
Avith black; the total Icugtli of ihe hint is tihout 
15 inches. The eggs, usually tlirec in number, 
arc buircoloured with pnrple-hrown blotches, and 
are laiil in a slight hollow in the sand, t hi the 
plateaus of Tibet dS*. the other species of 

this genus, has its home. S(»,c Mac]»licrson, The 
Visitation of Paftas*s Sand gronse to Scot f and { IHSO ). 

Sand*llO}>per (TalUrns locKsta)^ a ^ small 
crustacean in the order Amphipoda, Avhich so 
abournls on the saiid^’ seashores of Hritain th«at 
the whole surface of the sand often seems to he 
alive with the multitudes wliiidi, leaping up for a 
few inches into the air, look like sAvarms of dancing 
Hies. This activity is not, however, displayed at 
all times; but if a mass of seaAveed left i\y iho 
retiring tide he turned over, countless samMioppers 
may bo seen to leap away, or they may he found 
by digging in the sand, in Avhicli they burrow, 
llie aiumal leaps by beiniing the body together, 
and throAving it open Avith a sudden jerk. It feeds 
on. almost any vegetable or animal substance, 
particularly on Avhat is alreaily dead and beginning 
to decay. It is itself eaten by crabs, beetles, ana 
by many shore-birds. To sorno other species of 
'ralitnis and to some species of Orchestia the 
name sand-hox>per is equally applicable, but T, 
locxista is commonest. 

Sandhurst* See Military Schools. 

Saudliurstf noAv usually called Bendigo, from 
the district in which it is situated, stands on 
Bendigo Creek, 101 miles by rail NNW. of Mel- 
bourne, in Victoria, Australia, in the centre of a 
rich auriferous country. It oAves its rise to the 
discovery of gold here in 1851. The mines employ 
5000 persons, and yield about 240,000 oz. in the 
year. Pop. (1881} 28,662; (1891) 26,735; (1901) 
31,020. Tlie chief public cdiHces are the govern- 
ment buildings in Kosalind Park, the banks, hos- 
^tal, mechanics’ institute, churches, and govern- 
ment offices. The toAvn possesses fine botanical 
gardens, and is excellently supplied with water. 


Besides gold-mining, the pHneij^t Industrie* are 
brewing, iron -founding, coach^building, brick and 
tile m^ing, and in the district farming and vine- 
growing. Sandhurst wjis proclaimed a municipality 
in 1855, a borotigh in 1863, and a city in 1871. 

San Diego, the principal port of southern 
California, and capital of San Diego county. Stands 
on the beautiful bay of the same name, 124 miles 
by niil SSK. of l^os Angeles. The )>ay, 6 miles 
long, forms an excel lent; harbour, and the port Is 
noAV a vmy busy one, e\i.>orting much avooI and 
<»(hcir cliief proaucts of tlje country. The climate 
is genial, the temperature inodeve.ie, although the 
orange and olive llourish here; watiu' is supxdied 
by a long ‘Hume/ which cost neaiiv SI, 000,000, 
Pnx>. (ISHOj 2f>37 ; ( Il>no ) 17,7'tO. ThV* old mission 
of 8ari DiegM 1 1700). tlie fh'i white settleinent in 
C.alitortiia, is K miles nurih Ibc )>re.-cnt city. 

Hail'd fFi*. .m-iot d*^ vrrre, ‘scum of 

a ]»i()duct of t-lie gloss furnaces, \Vlien 
the nio.terials used in the manufactur<3 of gl.iss^ 
MIC mellofl a scum arises wJiioh has to he removed : 
thi.'i is called ^,indi\*‘r, and is, u hen [lowdered, 
used as a polishing material. 

Haiid-iiiurtin* Sec. Swallow. 

Hail ( or Santo) Doiiiia^o, capital of the 
Dondiijcan Jbqmblic. stands on the south co.ast 
of ihc islar]<l of ll.-ys ti. at the mouth of the Omnui. 
Ir vus founded by (‘olumhus as early as 1-194. The 
principal l>uildings .^re tin* (iotlnV* cathedral (1514- 
40 », wiMut* the ashes of Columbus found a rest 
from ir)!h> till I79t5, a college, a horipital, an arsenal, 
;uid the government buildings. Flic streets are 
broad ami ^naigbi, \he houses nioslly of Avood, and 
The lown is surrounded hy a wail. The harlx»iir is 
dcfendcil b>' loll -, and ha(tcrii*s. Pop. 15,CMK). Sec 
.also ll AV'li, and DoMLNjrAN pKnumAC. 

Haildoway., a district iTT fho south of Arakan 
(q.v.j in Burma, naToed after its ehief town (|)op. 
2tK)0), 15 miles fiom the mouth of a small river of 
tin*, siuno name, and 159 miles NW . of Itangoon. 

HaildOHIU a Avatoing place on the south-east 
coast of fin* isle of Wight, <1 miles hy rail S. of 
Kyile. Pop. ( 1 SSI ; ; ( I S 9 l ) 3592 ; ( 1901 ) 5006 . 

Haildawil Park* a avoH* known race -course 
( 130 aeros) in STirrc'V, near Esher, 15 miles 8W. of 
la)ndon. All the inmates of an old hospital here 
wen* swept oil' hy plngue in 1348. Seo HoRSK- 
RAriNU. — Eor Sainlown Pastle, see Dkal. 

Sailfl-liaiirr is ma<lc like Glass Paper (q.v.), 
but Avitli sand in jdace of glass particles, 

Haild|li{irr, the common English name for a 
group of hinks of the Snipe family, Scolopacidpe. 
The name as now used is ajqdicd to all tlie birds 
in three sub-families, Totanina', Tringinfe, and 
Plialaroimdime. In cliaraoters and habits they are 
all very similar. Their size is not large ; their 
movements are active and graceful ; their plumage 
is not gay, but pleasing and finely diversifie<l in 
colour ; legs rather long ; loAver part of the tibia 
naked ; tail very short ; Avings moderately long ; 
bill rather long and slender, groove<l throughout 
the Avhole or a considerable part of its Icn^h, 
straight in some, a little arched in othei*s. The 
feet have three long toes before, and one short too 
behind, either partially webbeil at the base or com- 
pletely Rejiarate. They sAvim AA^ell, but are not 
often seen sAviraming; they frequent sandy sea- 
shores, some of them congregating in numerous 
flocks in autumn and Winter, and seek their food 
by probing the sand Avith their bills, and by catch- 
ing small crustaceans in pools or within the margin 
of the sea itself. Many are biifls of passage, visit- 
ing high northern latitudes in summer, and sTOiid* 
ing the winter in the south. The flesh of all the 
species is good, and some of them are in much 
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request for the table. The followinpf is a summary 
of the British species. ( 1 ) Of the Totaninse ; bill 
stiff and acute, no change to summer plumage. 
The Common Sandpiper or Summer Snipe ( To 
hywle^tcns) is a regular summer visitor to the 
British Isles, especially to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 



Common Sandpiper (/Totanxis hypoleucus). 


and the south-east of England. In summer it 
ranges from the Arctic circle to the south of 
Europe ; in winter it frequents the Mediterranean 
basin, and reaches Abyssinia and Madagascar and 
ranges through the oriental region to Australia 
and Tasmania. The Wood Sandpiper (T. ^lareola) 
is a much less common visitor to the British Isles, 
and is much more restricted in its range north- 
wards than the common sandpiper. In winter it 
i-eaches Cape Colony. The (ireen Sandpiper (T. 
ochropus) differs in nesting habits from all other 
waders. It lays its eggs in the nests of other birds, 
such as thrushes, blackbirds, jays, wood-pigeons, 

' and in old squirrels’ dreys, and occasionally on 
stumps and broken-down trees, but always near 
pools. The Soli taiy Sandpiper (T. soUfnrins) nxiA 
the Yellowshank ( T. Jlavipes) arc American species 
I which are found extremely rarely as stragglers to 
I Britain. The Common Red.shank (T, calidris), 

1 resident in Britain, is a summer bird of pas.sage to 
the most northern parts of Europe and Asia, and 
occurs in winter in Morocco and Cape Colony and 



Redshank (Totanus calidria). 


in Abyssinia and Natal ; also in Japan, China, 
Borneo, and Java. The Spotted Redshank (2\ 
fusem) and the Greenshank (q.v.) are the only 
other i^cies found in Britain. 

(2) Of the Tringinai ; bill flexible and blunt ; the 
plumage usually assumes a chestnut or reddish- 
Drown tint in summer ; more frequently found on 
the shore. The Dunlin, the Curlew Sandpiper, the 
Knot, the Sonderling, and the Ruff are describe in 


other articles. The Broad-billed Sandpiper ( Trinaa 
or Limicola platyrhyncha) is a straggler to the 
British Isles. Tlio Pectoral Sandpiper ( T. macu- 
lata)y Bonaparte’s Sandpiper (T. fuacicollis)^ the 
American Stint (T. minutilla)^ the Buff- breasted 
Sandpiper {Tryngites rufescens), and Bartram’s 
Sandpiper ( Bartramia longicauda ) are all stragglers 
from America, some being fairly common, others 
extremely rare. The other species are the Little 
Stint (Tringa minuta)^ Temniinck’s Stint (T. 
tcinmincki), and the Puiqile Sandpiper (T. stHata), 
( .3 ) Of the Phalaropinm : swimming sandpipei-s ; 
toes lobed and webbed at the base ; lower plum- 
age as close as that of a duck. The Gray 
Phalarope (Phalaropiis fnlitarhis)^ an irregular 
visitor, breeding in the northern regions, the court- 
ship being conducted by the larger and handsomer 
female, while incubation is performed chiefly by 
the male ; the southern range of this bird extenefs 
to Chili, North Africa, and New Zealand. The 
Red-necked Phalarope (P. hyperborcus)^ also an 
irrei^ular visitor. The only other and largest species 
of this sub-family, Wilson’s Phalarope (P, witsoni)^ 
is confined to America. 

$»andpil>es are cylindrical holloAVs existing in 
chalk deposits. They descend perpendicularly into 
the chalk at right angles to tlie surface, tapering 
downwards, and ending in a point ; they reach 
occasionally a depth of 60 feet, and have a diameter 
varying from 1 to 12 feet. They are most probably 
produced by the chemical action of water, charged 
with carl)onic acid, which exists more or less in 
all rain-water, and is especially abundant in water 
that has been in contact with decaying organic 
matter. The pipes are filled with sand, clay, or 
I gravel from the overlying deposit. 

Sandrtns^hant, a Norfolk estate, 3 miles from 
the sea and 7^ miles NNE. of Lynn. Comprising 
over 7000 acres, it was purchased in 1862 by the 
[ Prince of Wales for £220,^ of the lion, C. S. 
Cowper, The tlien existing mansion was de- 
molished, and the present hall built in 1869-71, a 
red-brick l^lizabetban country-house, standing in 
a pleasant park of 200 acres ; special features ara 
the iron ‘Norwich gates,’ the dairy, and the 
splendid cottages. A fire on 1st November 1801 
did damage to the amount of over £10,000. Sand- 
ringham was tlie scene of the six weeks* illness of 
King Edward VII. when Prince of Wales (1871), 
and of the death of his eldest son, the Duke of 
(Marence (1892). See Mrs Herbert Jones, Sand- 
ringlutrrif Past and Present (2d ed. 1888), 
Sandrocottiis, or Chandragupta, the Hindu 
king of PAtaliputra or Pdlibotbra, to whom in 306 
B.c. Mega8thenes( q. V. ) was sentby SeleucusNicator. 

Sandstone is a rock formed of compacted, and 
more or less indurated sand. The grains generally 
consist of quartz, though other mineral substances 
are often mixed with this ; they are colourless, or 
of a dull white, yellow, brown, red, or green colour. 
The grains vary in sizd, forming, as the case may 
be, a fine or coarse grained stone. The loose sand 
becomes solidified by pressure simply, but generally 
there is some binding material present, as argil- 
laceous matter; or tne grains may have become 
cemented by infiltrating water, cairying with it 
carbonate of lime, or siiioa, or ferric dxide. The 
colour of the rock is often due to the cement. 
Highly indurated sandstones often pass into 
Quartzite. See the classification at Petrography ; 
also Old Red Sandstone. 

Sandstoite. See Simoon. 

Sandns'kyf a city and port of Ohio, and capital 
of Erie county, on the south shore of Saifdusky Bay,^ 
an arm of Lake Erie, 60 miles by water (by rail 06) 
W. of Cleveland. The bay, 16 miles long and 6i 
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wide, forms an excellent harbour. The city is 
built upon a bed of limestone, on a site rising 
gradually from the shore. It has several machine- 
shops, railway-car factories, manufactories of cut- 
lery and edge-tools, wheels, ami especially of carve<l 
and turned woodwork. From its busy wharves are 
shipped large quantities of fish, lime, limestone, 
lumber, salt, coal, ice, wool, wheat, flour, and 
native wine. Pop. (1880) 15,838; (1900) 19,064. 
Sand-wasp. See W asp. 

Sandwich* a decayed seaport of Kent, on the 
right bank of the Stour. 12 miles E. of (lanterbury 
and OS (by rail 84) ESE. of fiondon. It now stands 
2 miles from tlie sea, or 4 if one follows the wimb 
iiigs of tlifi river; but in the Iltli century, when 
E<lward the Confessor made it one of the Cimjiie 
P«)rts (q.v.), it was ilie ‘most famous of all (In* 
English harlsjurs.’ ft was the place of landing or 
einharkatioii of St Wilfrid, (‘annte, Hecket, <N»‘ur 
de-Lion, ; under E<lward I\". liarl 95 ships and 
1500 mariners ; hut has never recovered the silting 
up of its harlionr in the Kith ctnifurv, in spite id f he 
settlement at it of Protestant refugees {f‘. 1561), 
iiinl of some harbour iniju-oveinents 1S47. To 

day its chief fame is as a hf-adcpiarters of golh 
The old walls have heen <^nnvertod into a ph‘asaiit 
u'omenade, hub it retains the Ki'^lier (hue and 
kirhican, and oilers a good of inier<*>.f. in 

its two churches and hospitals, guildhall (157J>), 
grammar-school ( 1504), a Innisc that hxlged tjinani 
Eli/aheth, and other quaint old hnilding'^. Jvieh 
borough, l.(t mile N., was the Koiiian 
the predecessor of Sandwieli, like whidi it dcclincil 
ILS the sea receded fri>tn its port. A gn^at fortress, 
460 feet square, it still has a wealth of Ihmian 
remains — walls, towers, th<^ base* of a. pharos, and a 
castronsian amphitheatre. San<hNi<*h was made a 
borough by Kdwanl HI., and with l)(*al ami Wahner 
returned two memhers, hut wa.^ iiiiall.v disfianchisctl 
ill 1885, Pop. (1851 ) 29t)() ; (1901 ) 3170. 

See works by I»oys (1792), »Siiiitli ( 1S;K)), Tk-ll (1831), 
und Montagu Bun’ows ( 1 888 ). 

SaiulwU*!!* Edwakii MoxTAijr, Eaul of. 
born 27 til July 1625, fought, for lh(» j>arlianient at 
Marston Moor, sat in the House Commons 1645 
48, <livuled the command of the tied, with Blake 
from 1053, and n.scd his position to forward tlie 
Ilestoration : lienee his earldom. Heconiniainled in 
several battles again.st the Dutch, was amhassador 
to Spain in 1666-69, and lost his life in a naval 
engagement with the Dutch, 28th May 1672. The 
fourth earl (1718-92) is famous as the inventor of 
sandwiches^ Avhich he oouhl eat without having to 
rise from the gaming- table. 

Sandwich Islands. See IT.vwaii, 

Sand-worm* a general n.ame for any of the 
numerous worms living in the sand of the shore. 
Most of them aixs Cluetopods, witli seta* on their 
feet, hilt the title might also include forms without 
seta?i, such as tlie Nemerteans and tlie Sipunculids. 
The fisherman’s Lobworm (q.v.) is one or the most 
important of the more sedentary sand-worms ; tUe 
tubes of Terebella conchilega — mostly composed of 
fragments of shell — are familiar on tlie flat beach ; 
while hidden under stones or burrowing deeply in 
the sand there are numerous species of errant 
Chajtopoils, belonging to the genera Nereis, Nepli- 
tliys, Polynoe, Syllis, &c. 

Sandwort (Arenarm), a numerous genus of 

{ ilaiits belonging to the natural order Caryophyl- 
aceie. The species are small, much-branched 
annuals, or tufted or prostrate perennials, usually 
glabrous and having small white fiowei*s like those 
of the common chickweed, to wklch they are closely 
related. The Sea Sandwort (A. marina) has 
sprouts so succulent that in Cornwall and the Isle 
of Wight they are pickled and sold as samphire. 


Sandy Hook, a narrow sandy peninsula of 
New Jei-sey, lietw^een the Atlantic and Sandy 
Hook Bay, 16 miles S. of New York. It extends 
some 6 miles nonJiwanls into New York Lower 
Bay. Near the north point arc a fort, a fixed elec- 
tric (1894 ) light 90 feet high, and a life-saving station. 
Sandy Point. Sec Patagonia. 

San Felipe, (l ) capital of the Chilian province 
of Aconcagua, in the fertile vitlley of the Aconcagua, 
60 mile.s E\E. of Valpaniiso. iA>p, 12,000. — (2) A 
town of Ij.ara .slate in X'cnczuela, 140 miles W. by 
S. of (Viracas, in a district producing much coffee, 
cacao, .^ugar. and indigo. Po)». 7<>tM). See also 
.Iativa. 

San Fernando* a Sp.-uh^ji town on Ihe .^ame 
Isle of Letii! on which ( ’adiz stands, is near the head 
of ilie, bay and 9 miles hv r.iil fn*m t 'adi/. Mtieh 
^^a^l is nmnnbtci ure<i hofu sea Aval er. Pop. 29,287- 

1 Sllll Fraiieiseo* the liirgesi. city of the PaeifK^ 

I coast, juid the eommereinl emjn>rium of California, 
j i-* situated in .C 4# 22 copyriyi^'. I'iJiii h» t.rv, 

I and 122 25 4ft'/ 0 . lujig'. J he j . it 

1 »‘iT V »»ef*npie>. the ej>d of a pcninsul/i Coii.j-Hny. 

[ or ttmgm‘ of laml, Iiaving tlie oC4‘an on one side 
, and the Kay of San l‘5an'*ise*) on the oilier. The 
‘ sire i.-; uneven, tu«» hiiJ-. within tlie eity rising to 
I the bl ight t/f 3tU> and 294 re-'pcciively ; 

i from ihes«' hei<.fhts ami other smaller elevalion.s 
i the land im iines tnuitly lowavds th<' Imy. The 
1 f'jiirama* to th?. la.ndloeked ba\ is through the 
j < hfhh'ii Cate, a Aorn \\:iO'iway about 5 miles long 
* and about 1 mih' with a th'pth water 

averaging pHt ft*et, hut orilv 30 feet on the bar at 



the entrance. The Bay of San Francisco gives 
the city much of its commercial importance, and 
extends from East Point past the city in a 
southerly direction for about 40 miles, varying 
in width from 6 to 12 miles. Northwards, this 
bay connects by a strait with San Pablo Bay, 
10 miles in length, having at its northerly end 
Mare Island and the Navy Yard. >This bay is 
again connected with Suisun Bay, 9 miles long. 
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Tlie total leni^th of these hays and connecting 
straits is G.'i miles. The Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers dehouoli near the head of Siiisun 
Jhiy. Nearly in front of the city are three import- 
ant islands— Alcatraz (fortified), Angel Island 
(fortified), and Yerba Buena or (ioat Island. 

The original site of the city was a grant 
made by the king* of Spain of four square leagues 
of land. This grant was afterwartls confirmecT h^^ 
congre.ss, and is now wholly within tlie limits of 
the municipality, which extends its jurisdiction 
also over the islands in the hay. In the early part 
of 1849 the population of San h^rancisco was about 
2000 ; at the close of that year the i)opnlation 
hail increased to 20,000. A lar<je part of the 
mining immigration made it a i)oint for supplies 
and. departure for the mines in the interior (for 
ihe discovery of gold and the social conditions of 
that perio«l, see California). The city was 
originally built of wood, the first houses and stores 
being constructed in the Atlantic States, brought 
round Cape Horn, and set uj) as wanted. Three 
great fires in 1850 swept the greater part of these 
wooden structures away. INI any of the business 
houses were thereafter tmilt of brick and iron, but 
to this day ihe dwellings are chiefly of wood, for 
climatic reasons. ^^p8t of the pioneer business 
structures have disapneared ; many large and 
costlv buildings liave been crectc<l; aiul marble, 
granite, and terra-cotta are coming into extensive 
use, with interior frames of iron and steel. The 
juiblic edifices for the niost ^iart are not of an 
imposing character ; there are seven theati*es and 
opera-houses, a sub- treasury, mint, custom-house, 
stock exchange, city hall, and other structures of 
le.Hs note. Tlie largest edifice in the city is the 
Palace Hotel, costing uiiwards of three' niilUon 
dullai-s, with acconiinoclatioii for 12(X) guests. 
There are eleven public squares. The Golden 
Gate Park covers an area of 1050 acres ; originally 
a barren tract of sand-dunes, it has been gradually 
converted into one of the most attractive places in 
the state. It is about 3 miles in length and 1 mile 
in breadth ; and it is bounded on the west side by 
the ocean. 

The number of churches and chapels in the city 
is about a hundred and fifty ; over a hundretl 
being Protestant, and about thirty are Catholic. 
Nearly every religious denomination in the civil- 
ised world has a repre.sentative in the city. There 
arc few church edifices of the first class. The new 
Koman Catholic cathedral, the Unitarian church, 
Grace Church, and the First Congregational Church 
are the more notable edifices for religious worship. 
The charities of the city are numerous and well 
supported. San Francisco is distinguished for the 
number and excellence of its free schools and other 
institutions of learning. There are sixty-five public 
schools which are practically free. In these the 
instruction is carried far enough to qualify nunils 
for admission to the state university at BerKelcy, 
which is the culmination of the free-school system. 
In addition to these there are a large iiumlxsr of 
schools under private or denominational control. I 
The higher iristitutioDB include the law, medical, 
and dental deiiartments of the university, tlie 
Cooper Medical College, the Hahnemann Medical 
("ollege, the School of Mechanic Arts, founded hy 
a bequest from James Lick of $540,000, and tlie 
Academy of Sciences. For the Lelaiid Stanford 
University, see Palo Alto. The city has also a free 
library with 150,000 vols., tlie Mercantile Liluary, 
the Mechanics’ Library, the Oddfellows’ Library, 
the Law Library, and the private libraries left by 
Adolph Sutro (220,000 vols.) and H. H. Bancroft. 

Most of the streets are laid out in rectangular 
form, and with little reference to tlie confomia* 
tiou of the surface. The horse tramway was the 


pioneer method of street transit. But the abrupt 
elevation required some l>etter facilities ; and the 
cable-road (see Tramways) was fii-st invented 
and put into successful oj^eration in San Francisco. 
Gas, electric Hglit, and water are supplied hy pri- 
vate coiqiorations. The water supjily counts from 
springs, creeks, and reservoira fromjioints about 20 
miles distant from the city. The Chinese quarter 
is one of the most curious, if least adniirahle, feat- 
ures of the city, has its own joss-honses, theatres, 
and opium dens, and a population of 25,000, mainly 
adult men. One of the most interesting historical 
relics is the old cliuveh of the ( Spnnisli ) mission 
Dolores, hnilt of adobe, and dating from 1778. 

San Fhancisco is the western terminus of the 
continental railroads, being 2434 miles W. of St 
Louis, and 3452 of New YoiTv. Lines of steamships 
ply between the port and Mexico, Central and 
South America, Australia and New Zealand, 
Japan, and China. The exports include gold, 
silver, grain, wool, wine, and fruit. Shii»huiiding 
is carried on, and large war- vessels have been 
built here. Since 1895 the harbour is defended 
by pneumatic dynaniite-gnns. A stone dry -dock 
I admits vessels of 6000 tons, and smaller docks 
I take up the coasting fleet for repairs. Three 
or more whaling companies semi out fleets to the 
Arctic, comjuismg both sail and steam vessels. 
About half a million dollars in value of oil tand 
hone arc annually brought in by these vessels. 
San Francisco is one of the most important grain 
ports in the United Stales. The annual exports 
of wheat range from 750,(K)O to 1,(XK),000 tons, and 
more than three liundred sliijis are emjdoyed in 
transporting this wheat to foreign countries. Iron 
and steel vessels of Britisli register have the 
preference for wheat charters. 

The city is rapiilly acquiring large manufactur- 
ing interests. It gives employnient to about 
30,000 persons in the various manufactories, with 
an estimated annual product of $194,000,000. There 
ire large sugar-reliueries, roUing-mills, foundries, 
machine-shops, where the largest steam -engiiie.H 
are constructed, shipyards, cord age- works, sash 
and tloor factories, woollen-mills, tanneries, brew- 
eries, hoot and shoe factories, and iype-foiimlrios. 
The whole range of mecliaiiic arts, with few 
exceptions, is now represented in San Francisco.. 
Fop. ( 1S60 ) 56,802 ; ( 1870 ) 149,473 ; (1880) 233,959 ; 
(1890) 298,997; (1900) 342,782 (many Chinese). 
See works cited at California (Sou16, Ilittell, 
Bancroft); and Hanson, The American Italy 
(1896). 

San Fratello^ a town of northern Sicily, 5B 
miles WSW. of Messina. Here is the cave of San 
Teodoro, discovered in 1859, ami containing pro- 
digious cMiantities of hones of mammals inixeu wdth 
flint inqdcments. Pop. 7554. 

Sailg^arcc' (Sjian. sangrla), a West Indian 
beverage, consisting of wine, sugar or syrup, 
water, and nutmeg, drunk cold. 

SanaerbauseUy an old town of Prussian Sax- 
ony, on the SE. of the Harz Mountains, 22 iniles 
E. of Nordhauseii. with manufactures of inacliiiiery,. 
iron, copper, and beet-root sugar; pop. 13,188. 

San Crerman, a town in the SW. of the Span^ 
ish island of Porto liico, about 10 miles from the 
sea; pop. 10,146. 

San GermanOy now more generally called 
Cassino, a town of Italy, standing 3 miles E, oft 
the celebrated monastery of Monte Cassino (q.v.^) 
and 69 miles NW. of Naples. It is built on the? 
site and from the mins of the ancient Volsciatt 
town of Casinum. The principal mins are a monu- 
ment and an amphitheatre. The first, now emte 
ployed os a church, is built in tire form ni a 
Greek cross, constmeted with enormous Cyclopean* 
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blocks of stone. Here, too, was Terentius Varro's 
villa, in which Antony lived for some time. Pop. 
6380. 


San CrimilcnanOt a town of Italy, 25 miles »S. 
by W. of Florenoo, with several churches, some 
containing fine frescoes by Ghirlandaio and Gozzoli. 
Pop. 3591. 

San Giovanni a Teducclo^ a suburb of 
Naples, 3 miles to the SE. by rail. Pop. 18,.397- 

San Giovanni in Flore, a u^wn of South 
Italy, 25 miles E. of ( •oseiizfi. Pop. 10,5(M). 

San Giovanni Koiondo, a town of South 
Italy, 27 miles NE. of Eotrgia, near Monte (oir 
gano. Pop. 8312. 

Sans^r Islands* a grmi]) of fiftyislands, lyinii: 
between tlie Pliilipjiinew an<l (/elebes, nteasure in 
all .323 so. ni. and contain riOdKK) inha]»itants, llic 
largest. Great Saiigir, being 28 miles b)ng liy 9 
broad, and having nearly one fonnh of the jiopnla 
turn. All tiio islands an» imHUilainous, voleanie. 
and fertile. The voleatio Ahn on Groat Snngir was 
the scene of an eruption irj iSoO tliat ens(, 
lives, and of another lor^i]>h^ mie in (S92. 'ria* 
peoj)le are Malays, and are, riih'd h\ (hfir o^^ n 
chiefs umler tin; l)iiu*h go\w‘i niiKnit . 

Sani^-koi. See Toxckino'. 

Saiiisrri^itL Siie G i? v n.. 


Saii^iiinarhu a genus of ])lant. 
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>f the nalural 
Papa\ er.ic ojo, 
having oight (o 
twelve petals, two 
stighias, an ^‘ddonL^ 
swoihni, aful inany- 
s<‘<‘de(l caps\ile with 
1 \v o d e V i (I u o n s 
valvos. S. ('((fin- 
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Blood-root 

(Sanouinaria canadenaia) : 
«, section of ovary; h, fruit. 
(Boutlcy and Triineu.) 


(h 

r<»ot or IhieecMin of 
North America, ha-, 
a ileshy root stalk 
abounding in a red 
juice, which aboundr* 
also ill the leaf- 
stalks : and solitary 
radical leaves, w hich 
are roinnlish, de(»]dy 
liearl-sliaped, and 
w'itli about seven 
toothed angles. 33ie 
(lowans are .solitary 
and .s[U‘ing from the 
root, on short stalks. 
The whole plant is 
acrid and narcotic, 
emetic and purgative 
in large do.ses ; an<l 
in small do.sns stimulant, diaphoretic, and expector- 
ant. From its use by the Indians for staining, it is 
also called ‘rod Indian paint.* It is suppo.sed to 
owe its properties to an alkaloid called \ 

The large white flowers appear early in spring, and ^ 
are a frequent ornament of tlower-lKuders, 

SanfflllnCt a term used in art for a drawing in 
red chalks. 

SanfiTuteorliaeeiie^ or Sanguisorbe.v., accord- 
ing to some botanists a natural order of plants, but 
more generally regarded as a sub-order of Hosace% 
(q.v.). About 150 species arc knowm, all of winch 
are herbaceous or half shrubby, some of them spiny. 
The leaves of Acfvna sanguisorba^ a native of Van 
Diemen^s Land, are said to be an excellent sub- 
stitute for tea. Of British species Burnet ( q. v.) is 
thjg best known. 

San'hadrlia^. or Baniieprin {SanhedHn being 
the Hebrew spelling of the Gr. sumdrion^ * assem- 


bly,* ‘council*), the suprenie natlbhi^ 
the Jews, established at the ^lue of the 
probably under John HyrcaniiSi li* Cpneisteil of 
seventy one members, and was pr€«ide4 dv^ea* hjr 
the Nftsi (‘prince'), at whose side stood the A& 
Betli-Din (‘father of the tribunal’ ). Its 
belongo<l to the diflVueut classes of society : thei^ 
were priests (Cmi\ archiereis ) ; elders, tbAt IS, heiwfo 
of families, men of age and experience (C^r. 
ferui) ; scribes, or doctors of the huv (Gr. grmii^ 
)natcis)\ and otheis, oxnlled by eminent learning 
- the .s^)le condition f«»r utlnrission into this assem- 
I hly. 'The piesichrutsliip was conferred on ilio high- 
I prie.st in preference, if he hajqiened to possess the 
! n»qinsite quality's t>f eminence.; oilicrwise, ‘he 
I who excels nil otlnn.M in wistlom * wa> rippoinled, 
j irrespecLivi* of Id.-* --tation. The limii> of its jnrift- 
i di{‘UOi> are not kn<»w’n witli rtainty ; hut there is 
! no douhi, ihnt the suio^mie decision ovfO' life and 
I ths'tth, tht^ ordeal 1 of ;t siispca^ted wife, and the like 
; cf iminal toni rer^ w^ re exelnsively in its hands. 

Itesides llii.*-. loiwever, the regulation of the sacred 
• times and ^orisons, and nuuiy matteis connected 
with the rid fits iri gorniM], ex(!cpt tl>e sacerdotal 
prin, wJii< ]i wa.> reguhdt'd ]*y ;t. >j>ecui1 court of 
. p)icsi.-.. wiut* veiled iti i(. li iixed ihf^ beginnings 
: Mt ilja laov jooons ; jTitfM’calaled thf‘ veal's when 
j nccc. -aiy : w.'iirhed over the purily of tJie priestly 
i families, l.y (aicfullv exatnitiiiig the p(*«ligrees of 
: iliO'<» h<.r>i <»nt of l^M.h'Stinc, so that none 

I hojn fiom it Mi-pi» or ill fatjted molher should 
; h(* adtnilted to the ■service; and tlie like. 

■ Hy dr‘grcHS tin* whole internal administrotion of 
the etiinmonw enil h wiis ve-tcsl in ihis body, and 
1 it. )»ecii.im‘ m»cessaiy (o c>t nldi^li niin<»r courks, 
j ^imihnly coml)•s^et). iiii o\<*r die couiilry, and 
\ derteahiu il'^^•!I. Tims we hear of two inferior 
j trihmials at .IcrusnJtou, e^uli isniNir-ting of twenty- 
i tliHM* meti, :iJtd id Inns coii'^isting of three men only. 

I 'Jdiesc courts of t went y -tlnc^c men i Lesser Syrie- 
I drion ho\ve\er, ns well ns those of liie three men, 
nhonr both of which doM'phns is silent, probably 
rcprcseiif. ottly smaller or laiger coinniittce^ eliosen 
from the general body. Kxeludi‘d froii] the ollice 
of judge w ere thrisn ]>orn in adnUery ; men horn of 
non- Israeli! i.'>h luircnts: gamblers ; u.-urers ; tiiose 
who .sold fruit giown iti the Sahliatical year; and, 
in individual eases, near ndatives. All these were* 
also not admitt(*d as witnesses, 'fwo serilies WTre 
always ]>resotit, one registering the condentnatory, 
(lie other tlie. exculpatory vides. 'The mode of pro- 
cedure was exceedingly complicated ; and sucli w'as 
the eatilion of the court, especially in matters of 
life and death, (hat capital jmiiishment w’as pro- 
nounced ill the rarest instranccs only. The Nasi 
had the supreme direction of the court, and con- 
voked it when necessary. Jfc sat at the head, and 
to bis right Iiand w’as tlie seat of ibe A b- Beth- Din ; 
in front of t liem tlie rest of the membei's took their 
places according to their dignity, in a semicircle. 
The court met on extraordinary occasions in the 
house of the high -priest ; iks general place of 
assembly, however, ivas a certain hall {Liskeat 
Ilagaziz)^ probably situated at the south-west 
corner of one of tlie courts of the temple. With 
exception of Sabbath and feast days it met daily. 
The political trouble.s forced the Sanhedrim (70 
B.c.) to change its meeting-place, wdiich was first 
tranaferi'ed to certain bazaars ( liannyoth ) at the 
foot of the temple mount. After the destruction 
of the temple and Jerusalem it finally eatAblished 
itself, after many further emigrations, in Babylon. 

The question as to the origin and development 
of the Sanhedrim is a difficult one. It is said it 
w»os intended to be a faithful reproduction of the 
Mosaic assembly of the seventy (Moses himself 
making seventy -one), supposed to have been re- 
established by Ezra after the Exile. There aioei 
-a 
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widely different opinions resnecting the jurisdiction 
I and competence of tlie Sanliedrini at tJie time of 
Christ and the apostles. It has even been ques- 
tioned liow far, save for a few matters of small 
importance, it may be said to liave existed at all, 
curtailed and circumscribed as it was by the 
Romans, who seem to have recognised only the 
‘ limh-priest.’ Nor is it agreed whether it was 
really from the Sanhedrim at all some of those 
well-known acts recorded in the New Testament 
hail their origin ; and it is difficult to account, by 
what we know of its constitution, for many of 
the proceedings against tlie apostles ascribed to 
this body. 

See the histories of the Jews by Ewald, Herzfeld, Jost, 
Graetz, Kuenen, and others; Hausrath’s N^eutesta merit- 
I idle ^eitijeachichte (18G8); Schiirers History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (Eng. trans. 
1886-90). 

Sanllitft is the name of that portion of the 
Vedas wliicli contains the Mantras or hymns. See 
Veda. 

Sailidiney a clear, glassy variety of ortlioclase. 
See Felspar. 

Sanitation^ in the widest sense of the word, 
is the science of sanitary conditions and of preserv- 
ing health, and is acco^lingly synonymous with 
Hygiene ; but the term is usually restricted to the 
metliods and apparatus for making and maintain- 
ing houses healthy, for removing waste and nui- 
sance by means of drainage and otherwise, for 
securing abundance of fresh air, and for the ex- 
cluding of poisonous gases, especially sewer gas — 
in short, the province of the sanitaiy engineer. 
Sanitary^ ^science falls under various beads in this 
work : a sketch of the progress of sanitary know- 
ledge and legislation is sketched under Hygiene. 
Other branches of the subject are treated in the 
articles on Fooil and Diet, on Contagion, Infec- 
tion, Disinfectants, Antiseptics, the Germ Theory 
of Disease, on Baths, Gymnastics, Hospitals, 
Nursing, and the Feeding of Infants, on Lodg- 
ing-houses, the Factory Acts, Slaughter-houses, 
Nuisance, and Vital Statistics. The relation of 
churchyards to health, and legislation in that regard, 
is dealt with in the article Burial, and in that on 
Cremation. The subjects of Building, Ventilation, 
Warming, and Water-supply are dealt with under 
their own hearls, and one of the most important 
subjects in sanitary science — how to remove waste 
substances without oflence to health by drainage, 
how, by trapping and other methods, to prevent 
the entrance of poisonous sewer gases into bed- 
rooms and dwelling-rooms through fixed wash- 
hand-basins and bath-rooms — is treated in the 
article on Sewage. The diseases that arise from 
blood-poisoning by foul air, poisonous gases, and 
lack of precautions to secure cleanliness are dealt’ 
with in the articles on Disease, Typhoid and 
Typhus Fevers, Jail Fever, Diphtheria, Pyremia, 
i'ce. 

Sanjak. a Turkish w'ord signifying ‘a standard,’ 
is employecf to denote a subdivision of a vilayet. 

San Joa<inin '9 a river of California, rises in 
the Sierra Nevada, and runs first SW., then NNW. 
to Suisun Bay, near the mouth of the Sacramento ' 
River. It receives numerous branches — the 
Merced, Tuolumne, Stanislaus, &c. — and has a 
course of 400 miles, mostly navigable for small 
steamboats. 

San capital of Santa Clara county, 

California, on the Guadalupe River, 8 miles from 
the Bay and 50 miles by rail SE. of the city of San 
Francisco. Brides a fine court-house and a city 
hall, it contains the state normal school and a 
Roman Catholic college (Notre Dame) for girls; 
and the University of the Pacific (Methodist 


j Eiuscopal; 1852) and the Roman Catholic Santa 
Clara College are both at Santa Clara, close by. 
Lick Avenue extends from San Jos5 to the Lick 
Observatory (q.v.). The city enjoys a dry and 
delightful climate, has wide streets and three 
parks, and is noted for its gardens and fruit. Its 
manufactories include a number of foundries, fruit- 
canneries, woollen and flour mills, a furniture- 
factory, i&c. ; and much wine is made in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. (1880) 12,567; (1900 ) 21,500. 

San (1) the capital since 1823 of Costa 

Rica, stands in a fertile plain, 3711 feet above the 
sea, and 15 miles by rail vVNW. of Cartago. It is 
25 miles distant from Carillo, the terminus of the 
railway (70 miles) from Limon, the Atlantic port. 
Its streets are regular and well kept, with many 
squares and two large narks ; the houses are low, 
and nearly all of brick, with gray-tiled, sloping 
roofs. The notable buildings are the presidential 
and national palaces, and that of justice, the 
cathedral and the bishop’s palace, a seminary, the 
old univei*sity buildings (now a museum and 
national library), two colleges for young men and 
women, the covered market, a small Protestant 
church, and the hospitals (one for lepers) and 
asylums. The principal manufactory is the govern- 
ment distillery ( a monopoly ) ; the others inclinie 
steam flour-mills and two foundries. Pojnilation, 
25,000. — (2) A port of Guatemala, on the Pacific, 
80 miles by rail from the capital. It luis only an 
open roadsteatl, with an iron pier running out past 
the surf, but not to where ships can approach. It 
has, however, a considerable trade : the imports 
alone reach £250,000. Pop. 1500. — (3) A town of 
Lower California, on the south-east coast, with an 
insecure harbour, but much visited by the whalei’s. 
Pop. 2500. — (4) A thriving inland town of Uruguay, 
capital of tlie southern department of the same 
name, 00 miles hy rail NNW. of Montevideo. Pop. 
6000. See also CUCUTA. 

Sail Juail'f ( 1 ) a frontier province of the Argen- 
tine Re])ublic, bordering on Chili, with an area of 

35.000 sq. ni. an<l a population of 100,000. Half of 
the surf.icc is occupied by mountains — Andean and 
painpa chains — and tlie province is rich in minerals, 
little of which, except coal, has yet been worked. 
Agriculture — lucerne, corn, and grapes — is the chief 
occupation. The capital town, San Juan, on the 
river San Juan, is by rail 735 miles W. by N. of 
Buenos Ayres and 98 N. of Mendoza. It exports 
cattle and fodder to Chili, and has a custom-house, 
a national college, normal school, school of engin- 
eering, and a seminary, a library, hospitals for men 
and women, a gaol, public baths, a bull -ring, &c. 
Pop. 12,000. — (2) Of several San Juans in Mexico 
tlie chief is in Queretaro, 191 miles by rail NW. of 
Mexico city, with fruit and market gardens, and 

10.000 inhabitants. — (3) For San Juan in Porto 
Rico, see St John’s. — (4) For San Juan del Noite 
in Nicaragua, see (iREYTOWN. — (5) For San Juan 
in Juan de Fuca Strait, see FuCA. 

Sankara^ or Sankara Acharya (‘the 
spiritual teacher Sankara’), is the name of one 
of the most renowned theologians of India. His 
date, as is the case with most celebrities of that 
country, is unknown. Tradition places liim about 
200 B.C., but the best authoiities assign him to the 
8th or 9tli century after Christ. Most accounts 
agree in making him a native of Malabar, and a 
member of the caste of the Nambiiri Brahmans. 
All accounts represent him as having led an erratic 
life, and engaged in successful controversies with 
other sects. He may be regarded as having finally 
brought into its completed form the Vedanta philo- 
sophy or MimAnsA ; he taught that there was one 
sole suxireme God, and is tlie origin of the sect of 
Sniarta Brahmans. Towards the close of«his lift 
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he repaired to Ca8iinicre» and finally to Kedarndth» 
in the Himalayas, wliere he died at the early age 
of thirty-two. ^ His principal works, which exer- i 
cised a great influence on the religious history of 
India, are his commentary on the Vedanta Sfltras 
and his commentaries on the Bhagavjul-gttA and 
the i)rincipal Upanishads. His learning and 
nei-sonal eminence were so great that he was I 
looked upon as an incarnation of tlie god Siva, ! 
and was fabled to have worked se\'eral astounding i 
miracles. | 

Sankey, Ira David. See Moody. 

SAlikhyU is the name of one of the three great | 
systems of orthodox Hindu philosojiliy. See SA^.S- 
XHIT LlTKltATlJUK. ] 

Saiildrur dc Barrameda« a seajioi t of 
Spain, stands 15 miles N. I»y W. of Cadiz, on the 
left bank of the Guadahiuivir, aiul at the inonlli ul | 
that river ; it exports wines. Poji. 2*2,007. i 

San Lllis\ a westoeiitral province of the 
Argentine Keimhlic, with an area of 
III. and a population of 05,000. ft is mouui.nnou^* 
in the nortJi, and a scries of dry and i-terile nlain.’v 
in the south. Its niinm-al wealtii, Ihougli un- 
questionably groat, has as yet seareoly b(‘t*H lap]“‘d, ■ 
and agriculinro requires constant irrigal i<»n. 'I’he 
ca})itiil, San Luis, foun<h‘d in lotC. is on tin* tians- ! 
continental railway, 480 miles W. by N. of Ihu ncjs 
Ayres, and has a national college‘ and a normal 
.school, and 6CK)0 inhahitants. ‘ 

Sail LlllS Potosr, ca))ila] of tlie Mexican 
state of the same, name, si amts on the of a ; 

plateau, 7400 feet above the sea, by lail mih-s 
NNW. of Mexico city and 275 \V. of 'rampic'o. 

It is well built, though with sleep slr(‘ets, ami con- 
tains a handsome cathedral, a somiiiaiy, railway 
worksho}).s, a cotton-factory, and gicat snadung- 
works. There an* silvi'r-inines near by. Founded 
in 1586, the oily has taken a promiiumt pitri in the 
country’s civil wars, and in 186:5 wa.s ib(j mmI of 
Juarez’ government. Pop. (lOOO) 6l,02<t The 
in laml of San Luis Potosi, largely moinitaiu- 
ous and so far healthy, has an area of 27,500 sq. 
j m. and a jumulatioii of 575,500. Some ilisnici.*? 
j are very fertile, and much gold and silver is mined, 
besides salt and other minerals. 

I San Marco In Lamis, a toAvn of South Italy, 
16 miles inland from the (biJf of Maufredonia and 
18 N. of Foggia. Pop. 15,345. 

I San Marin 09 the smallest indepemlont state 
of Europe and a lepublic (Monaco, thougli smaller, 

I is a protectorate of Fiance ), lies among the eastern 
! spurs of the Apennines, 9 miles SW. of Riiiiini on 
the Adriatic. It has an area of 33 sq. ni., and 
comprises a town of the same naine (pop. 1600) 
and some villages. The town is luiilt on a moun- 
tain crag, and is accessible only by one road ; the 
streets are steep and nari*ow. Agriculture and 
cattle-breeding are the principal occupations. In 
the 13th century the little community of San 
Marino cast in its lot with the house of Urbinci; 
but on the annexation of this duchy to the Papal 
States in 1631 its independence was recognised hy 
the pope, and it has been maintained down to tlie 
resent clay. Its constitution is that of a republic ; 
ut it acknowledges tlie king of Italy as its friend 
and protector. The real governing body is the 
Grand Council of sixty life-members, self-elected, 
of whom one-third are nobles. From this number 
are selected the Council of Twelve, who super- 
intend agriculture, and, mth the assistance of two 
foi*eign lawyers, form the supreme court of the 
state. The executive is comn^ted to two cap- 
tains-regent, who are chosen, the one from the 
nobles, the other from the bourgeoisie. They each 
•hold office for six months. The militia of the 
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republic numhei*s 950 Tot^l 'pop. (1886) ; 

7840; (1896 ) 8600; (1903)11,100. 

See MaemilkvrCi Manjnzi/fye for Jan^ XdSftf and works 
by Belflco (2 vols. Milan, 1804), Bnw 1876), 

Jonas ( Vienna, 1878), and Caseneuve (Pans, X887). 

San Mlguer, a town of Salvador, at theioot of 
the active volcano (7775 feet) of San Miguel, 'hi 
famous for a great annual fair. Pop. 10,000* 

Sttn Miguel Alendet a town in the Mexicaxi 
state of Guanajuato, built on the side of a high 
hill overlooking the Uio do la Lara, 253 miles ny 
railJSW. of Mexico oily. It. has manufactures of 
ponchos, sail dies, suialbarms, &c. Pop, of muni- 
cipality, 39,290. 

Sail MilltatO* a city of Centnd Italy, 22 miles 
\V. by of Florcfiocx has a ealhednil with line 
sculpUires. Il i?' ilu* original scat of the ]>ona])U) te 
family. Fop. 2147. 

Sailliazaro« an Italian of 

Sjianisli descent, w^t■^ born at Naples, July 28, 
1158. }|e aMacljod himsf lf closely to the court ef 

Naples, and accon> pained King Frederick III, when 
he. took nduge in I'ranee (1501-4). It was ihtriiig 
bis absioicelhat hejinblished iht^Ari ftth'ff^ aineilby 
4»f prose and which was greatly a<l!uired, and 

went thr4mgh none runs uditioits (one at Turin in : 
18SS). U bn- gi\en its aiitlior the Deputation of | 
an llali.in Snnnnzjiro tiled at Naples^ on 

27<li April bVJi). Other works are c Canzovi 

.'•jtd f)c Part^f Vh'fjnn.^ f,*hn JIL^ mostly nritten 
in Latin verse. Fee TirMbosc]d> Htvria thAhi 
ifJiiirot. lifting and Life by t’orniaid (IS06). 

, San Nicaiiilro Gari^aiiicot a town of 
: Southern Italy, 26 miles 2S. of Foggia. Pop. 8257. 

San XI<*olas tie lo« Arroyos, the second 

city of Hnenos Ayres }in»vinc(.‘, in Argentina, .stands 
tvii the Parana, l5o miles hy rail NM". of Hneinhs 
.VjTes. Il has a Imsy river trade, a large mcat- 
: freezing esta)»li>hment. Kt<*ain-mill.s, soap-metoiies, 
anti slaughter and salting houses. Pojn 12,tK»0. 

Saupo# See Tb: viimajh'Tka ami 'riBET. 

Sail(|tlliar« a town I>f Dnnifriesshiro, on the 
' Nitli, 26 miles NXM’. of Dunifiies. It lias a luinetl 
j castle, was the birthplace of tlio ‘ Achnirahle * 
j Crichton, and lia> many <5)venanting incTnorics- 
! inclutling the allixing lo the cross of the two 
Siiinjiiliar Declar.ations, hy Hiohanl Cameron in 
j 1680 and l>v Ibnwick in 1685. Tlie Vonhi of 
Ptolemy, Samiulnir was made a royal burgli in 
159S, and with Dumfries, returns one member. 
Pop. 1375. See James Brown's A ffr 
; (llumfries, 1891). 

San Remo, a city of Northern Italy, stands on 
a bay of tJie Gulf of Genoa, 26 miles by rail EXE. 
of Nice and 84 of Cicnoa. It is built on rising 
ground, and is sheltered bv hills beliintk Tliis, 
coiubined with its delightful climate, makes it one 
of the favourite winter-resorts of the Riviera (q.v.), 
especially for Englishmen and Germans. It is also 
much frequented during the summer. There are 
two quarters, an old t(rwii of steep, narrow streets, 
and a new town of liand.some streets and picturesque 
villas, hotels, ami palaces. Its little harbour 
serves a brisk trade in olive-oil, palms, and lemons. 
Pop. 19,285. 

San Roque, a town of Spain, 8 miles N. by 
W. of Gibraltar, Pop. 8793. 

San Salvador^ or Banza Congo— the former 
being the Portuguese and the latter the iiati>‘e 
name — a town of Africa, in the Portuguese pro- 
vince of Angola, 170 miles E.. hy S. from the mouth 
of the Congo. A ruined fort and ruins of several 
ohurches are the only signs of what w’as an im- 
portant towna during the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Pop, 7oa 
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ISan Salvador, the capital of the republic of 
Salvador ( q. v. ), stands in tiie midat of a fertile pla> 
teau, anion^ green hills, and at the foot of the ex- 
tinct volcano of San Salvador ( 8360 feet ). Immense 
ravines, crossed for the most part only by narrow 
tracks, have been worn by streams in the surround- 
ing plain, and serve as a protection to the city in 
time of ar. The houses are mostly of one story, 
with walls built thick to resist the shocks of earth- 
quake, ami enclosing pleasant courts. The climate 
is agreeable and healthy. The government build- 
ings are liandsome, and the new catliedral promises 
to be a splendid structure when finished. The 
city, however, in spite of an excellent water-sii 2 )ply, 
is far from notable for its cleanliness. There is a 
busy trade, and collee is extensively ciiltivate<l on 
the flanks of the volcano and in the surrounding 
country. San Salvador was foundeil in 1528. In 
1854 it was a fine, well-built city, adoriieil with 
numerous splendid buildings, and containing a 
population of more than 25,000 ; but on the night 
of 16th April it was completely destroyed by an 
earthquake. A town of Nueva San Salvador was 
built 12 miles to tlie south-west, and thither the 
goveniment removed until 1858. Violent shocks 
of earthquake have since visited the capital in 
1873, 1879, and 1891. Pop. 30,000.— San Salvador 
is also one of tlio namgs for Bahia (q-v.), and for 
Cat Island in the Bahamas (q.v.). 

Sansandins, or Sansandig, a town of Africa, 
stands on the left bank of the Niger, some 370 
miles SW. of Timbuktu, and is a place of some 
commercial importance, l^op. 40,000. 

SansCUlotteK, i.e. ‘ without breeches,’ was the 
name given in scorn, at the beginning of the 
French Revolution, by the coiivt party to the 
democratic imrty in I^aris. The latter accei)tcd 
the title with pride, and used it as the distinctive 
appellation of a ‘goo<l p«atriot.’ According to the 
current interpretation in England (as in Carlyle’s 
works), a sanscAilottc was a radical revolutionist 
who made a point of neglecting his aj)parel, and 
cultivating rough and cynical manners. But Littre 
makes no mention of bieechlessness in the sense of 
raggoduess in his definition of tlie word ; on the 
contrary, he says that the sansculottes ‘ were so 
called because they gave up the knee-breeches in 
fasliion during the ancicn regime and took to wear- 
ing trousers or xaiii taloons. ’ 

San Sebslilitidll, a fortress and seaport in the 
north of. S|>ain, 402 miles by rail NNE. of Madrid, 
and 11 miles from the French frontier. It is built 
on a peiiiiisula, stretching from the base of a 
conical hill, Urgullo (400 feet), which is crowned 
with a castle strong enough to be called the Gib- 
raltar of the north of Spain. Since its almost total 
destruction by the British, when they stormed it 
under Wellington during tlie Peninsular war, tlie 
town has been rebuilt on a regular plan. On the 
west is a magnificent roadstea<l, well i>rotecte<J, 
but difficult of access. It is bordered by a beauti- 
ful shore, wliich, on account of its suitability as 
a watering-place, attracts many summer visitors, 
especially from Madrid. Most of the loading and 
unloading is done at the more easily accessible 
harbour of Pasages, 24 miles to the E. The two 
ports are entered every year by some 1000 vessels 
of 380,000 tons burden, bringing principally coal, 
metals, fish, spirits, and yarn, to the average value 
of^ £672,000. The exports consist chiefly of wine, 
minerals, textiles, and matches, and average 
£1,500,000 in annual value. San Sebastian has 
suffered from nunierou.s sieges in the wars between 
France and »Spaiij. Pop. ( 1902) 36,100. 

San Severe* a city of Southern Italy, by rail 
18 miles NW. ot Foggia and 141 NE. of Naples, 
has a fine cathedral. Pop. 19,756. 
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II . 

Sanskrit ‘perfected,* ‘polished*— 

viz. sam^ together or completely, ss Eng. 
‘same,* and ‘made,* probably connected 

with Lat. ctm) is the name of the ancient literary 
language of India. It forms the easternmost 
branch of the great Indo-Germanic (Indo-European, 
Aryan) stock of languages, and the one which, 
thanks to its early literary cultivation (fiom c, 
1500 B.c.) and grammatical fixation, and its con- 
sequent transparency of structure and fullness of 
form, approaches nearest to the parent language. 
Ill some respects, however (notably in the reten- 
tion of n single a-vowel in place of the different 
tiation into a, e, o, prevailing in the European 
languages — e.g. Sansk. hharantam — tpipovra), the 
primitive appearance of the Sanskrit, as of the 
closely allied Iranian or Persic branch, is now 
generally ascribed to a Tndo- Iranian de- 

velopment, or to a later return to a phonetic 
])hase already outgrown by the parent language at 
the time of the scparatioir. Whilst it is admitted 
on all hands that the Aryan dialect out of wliich 
the literary language of India has developed can- 
not have hccii indigenous to the neninsula, but 
must have been introduced from the north-east, 
there is still considerable diflerence of opinion 
as to tlie original home of the primitive Ar^an 
community — whether it is to be sought for in Asia, 
as used to be universally believed till recent years, 
or whether, as many scholars arc now inclined to 
think, it was from some jiart of Eurf>pe that the 

A. siatic Aryans — the Armenians and Indo- Persians 
— ^riginally came. On entering India, the Aryan 
tribes found the country occn]^ied by people of 
different races ; but, favoured by nhysical and in- 
tellectual superiority, they gradually succeeded in 
extending tfieir sway, as well as their language 
and their social and religious institutions, over the 
whole of Northern India. Owinj^, however, to 
various causes, such as new political formations 
or racial or tribal diflcrciiccs in the population 
absorbeil b^'' the ruling race, local dialects gradu- 
ally s^jiang uj) within this area, wliich eventually 
developed into the modern vernaculars of Nortliern 
and ^Vestern India. See India, Vol. VI. pp. 101-2. 

Although the term Sanskrit, as the ‘ perfected * 
language, properly speaking only belongs to the 
grammatically fixed form of the languaj^e which 
was einidoyed from about the 4th or 6th ceiitury 

B. C., and which came more and more to assume 
the character of a mere literary and learned idiom, 
it is usual to extend the term so as to include an 
earlier form of the same language used in the 
Vedic writings, and hence often called Vedic 
Sanskrit. The two phases of tlie language show 
considerable differences, as regards both vocabulary 
and grammar. The vocabulary of the older lan- 
guage includes numerous words which are no longer 
used in classical Sanskrit, and tlie very meaning 
of which had often become unknown ; whilst, on 
the other hand, many of the commonest words 
of tlie later language are not found in the Vedic 
writing.s. As regards the inflectional system, the 
oiiginal wealth of granim.'itical forms has become 
considerably reduced in the later phase of the 
language. Thus, whilst the classical Sanskrit has 
but a single infinitive in ttan — being the accusative 
case of a verbal abstract noun in iu, and^ corre- 
sponding to the Latin first supine ( e.g. Sansk. ddtum^ 
yoktuni = Lat. ddtum^ junciivm ) — the Vedic Sans- 
Krit also makes use for the same purpose of differ- 
ent case-forms of quite a number of verbal noun- 
stems, several of which occur again with a similar 
function in one or other of the allied languages 
— e.g. Sansk. vid^ane = idfievni ; Sansk. ddvane ss 
So/iiy€u, d^vpcu , ; Sadsk. jivase » Lat. vivere ; Sanslj^ 
bfiaradhyai 4>4p€ff$ou, Similarly the subjunctive 
mood, which formed a regular feature of the Indoi 




Geriiiiuiic and Vedic verb-syBteiuB, liaa abaoat 
entirely disappeared fi-om the clcuMEsical 8aneki!ifc| 
and alternative declensional and conjugational 
furniB have usually been reduced to a uiiifonn 
level. - Indeed, levelling pr-occBses of this kind 
are seen to have been at work from the earliest 
times. Thus, a conipariHon of the language of 
the older portioiiK of the Higveda with that of Ute 
later hymns, and the closely allied Atharvaveda, 
shows how, holli ill deeIeIi^ion and conjugation, 
vowel stems gradually suporsedo the original ra<Ii- 


cal and consonantal stems, >vliicli less readily adapt 

a hence 


tiiemselves to case and personal ailixes, and 
are apt to produce anomalies and iiregnlaritioK. 
Such modili cat ions become still more inarktMl in 
the later Veilic prose- writings, the linllimanas 
and SfltruH, which may he considered an inter- 
mediate link Is^tweeii tlie two porLods of the 
language, 'riioiigh the process <»f eliaiige was at 
length arresled hy rigid grammatical ruler-, to 
wdiicli every cultivated writer luid to corifoi)n, 
it found all the more scop«» in the j[)opulai' dialeels, 
w'hicli soon lost touch of tiie literary language 
and hecame more and more removed fiom it. 

Litrralfnr. ~\ti acc<>nlance with llie g<‘in ral dc 
velopmcnt <»i‘ the larmiiag^*, the hi'-fory t/f ilu‘ 
ancient litei’aluro of Jiulia may conveni^ nl ly !>»• 
divided into two chief periods, the ]Vt//c 
and thci {Chtssir.dl ) Satnilirlf J.itrmf ri'v, li mn^'t 




mm 







rbetotic. Th^y .ifcft 
trhoufj^hta and giaiuiae* 
require a lesa teCifiol 
pleoHO -even the weHtern 
(kdv^a) there existed a cou8iderabW.JMMti^ 
tiie native taste ho» Buigfed out .oik ol.' 
viahdL'dvtjas or great poeniB — via. two ? — " 
{<|.v. ), by far the greaiebt poet of this 

j/i* 



tdiabudhn by Magha, lienee also call^ M4[ghpk^ 


kdvya; the llCivunahudht or Ijhcttfikdvya^ 
jMised by idiatti with the view' of illustratli^ 
the ]f»>s c<«iinm>n gramnuitical forms of speech ? 
and l)je JSai.di(f,dIdy(t ol JS'ri ilarsha (321u cctt- 
tuiy ). 

(‘J) Lyrif\ Jjf .srrij/firr, and J.Hdai'iir — In 

tills c!a-s of poeiiir production the palm is usually 
fissigiicd tAvo poi ui.-^ KAhdiisa- viz. the 

^h'fjhndiUa, rdotid messenger, v here £in exiled 
demigotl semi- iv luessuge tif love lo his wife hy a 
<'lond, t(j which ioj deM'fiht.vs, in glowing verse- 
pietnre-^, tiio p!:i<*c's and scem‘s il will have to 
Iniv^Urt*; and (he l! if u.'>a yihn ra ^ a di-scriplion ol 
tlie Of liigh ]»oelic nieiil, ihongli of a 

'v< iv sen-noiis rharaclc i', is also ihc mehulraxmi 
a ifaytjriihfn ( Pitii contm v ) ol .fayadeva (q.v.). 
whi»*h doM lihcs the lov c* making of tliegod Krishna 


be uudcrstoo<l, however, that iho tw't» pciiods 
overhii) cvicli other to some c*\t«‘nt, inasmuch as ^ 
certain classes of works, on account of thiir suh- | 
ject-matter as well as the archaic character of tiicir * 
language, have to lx* grouped along with the \'edic 
Utcraturis thougli they cannot have originn.tc<l, in 
their prcs^mt form, till after the language had 
become settleil. Tito Vc<lic Literal ur<i forms the 
subject of a seqiarate arli<*le. See Vi.DA. 

Vlaasical San.shrit I.dintf nrr,- dates of 

many important Sanskrit works being still very 
unceVtain, it is not yot possildo .satisfactorily to 
subdivide this period clinniologieally ; and the 
usual [iraotico of trejUing it under the ditferent; 
departiiKuits of literature is therefore adhered io. 

A. Vuctic JAtcratun. - [\) Kpic -d'ln* 

Hindus possess Iwai great national epics, ihe 
Mahdbhdnda (q.v.) and the Udmthjana (*].v. }. 
Along with these may ho cliisscd the PuruiKts 
(q.y. ), wliicli, adthi>ugh in their present form 
they w’ere «.louhtless conlpo.'^cd or recast for 
sectarian purposes several centuries after Lhrist, 
seem to contain a considerable aiiioiint of gen- 
uine old legendary matter akin to largo por- 
tions of the Malidhliarata. Thougli the linal re- 
daction of tJic two ejiics can scarcely ho assigned 
to an earlier period than about the Ixcgiiining of 
our era, it can liardly he dtxubted that the viu^t 
mass of legendary lore and complete epic lays of 
wdiicii the Mah/lbhflrata is composed, at all events, 
must have required centuries to grow' and assume 
its present shape. At a subsequent period, from 
about the 5th or 6th century A.D. onw'ards, iJiero 
arose a second crop of epic poems of an eiitirj^ly 
diflerent character. AVliilst the old poems are 
composed in easy, natural language, such as might 
well have formed the living though cultured 
language of the _ people, theso later w'orks are 
evidently the artificial product of an age wdien 
the literary language had long lost touch of the 
popular mind. Their subject-matter, such as there 
IS, is entire^ derived froiu tlie old legends ; but 
the form in which it is here presented has 
nothing of the old popular ring about it — elaborate 
metres, long and complicated compounds, and 
laboured figures of speech through which the epic 
naiTative hardly progresses at all being the char- 
Ikiteristic features of most of these productions, 
built up in accordance with a narrow code of 


{•moiig the milkmiiid-s his separatum from, and 
uIiima.Ui n roiiciliai ioii with, hir* wife Hi'uihA ; ami 
v.hirh, likt‘ the hihlii^til Song of Song.-, is considered 
capahlo of hi'ing cxplaimMl in a mystic-allegorical 
Moi<*o\i*j‘, ficatli nd over uiiimas and man- 
mils of rhflonc, or luilccted in poetic autliolugies, 
there aie extant t hoiis.'irnlN of single stanzas, com- 
pt»seii witii tlic view’ of depicting f'-ome striking 
h><‘al '5ccne or emoiional scn.-ati<m. They may hii 
likciUMl tt) our sonnets, )»cing lilvc them ortilicia] 
]iHKliu*tioiis, ihongh oftiu comimscd with much 
skill ami m*atiu s.-, ami inspiiod hy genuine poetic 
lit iint nt. J )id;Lct ic ]><x*tr\ , in liutian litcratui'e, 
lake's cliit.qly the form of moial ma.xiins, or senten- 
tiom> irntli.-, cxi»)'csscd in singh* couplets or .stanzas, 
Thci<‘ are a miml»cr of collections of siU'h stanza.^ 
intended to seivc as manuals of ctliical and social 
sciences the best know n of w liich are the Jlttjaniii- 
.svr//iUf7e7/o//rs or ‘collection mi the conduct of 
kings,* ascri hell to (.'IiAnakv a ; i\\Q KdfNtojdaJciya' 
A ///.vdro, by Kfimainiaki ; ami the S ifiAalulay or 
century (of .stanzas ) on ethic science, hy llharlriliari, 
who also wrote twd centuries of erotic and devo- 
tional vcT'ses. To i endin' moral inslruction move 
uttra(‘tive to the youthful miiu), seiitentiou.s vei'se.s 
of this kind w ere also combined w ilh humorous 
stories ami fables; the mo.st fauiou.s reading-hooks 
of this class being the well-known Pan chut antra 
(q.v.), or ‘ live hooks,’ and the jiopular recast of it 
called llitopadcs'u {<|.v.), or ‘gooil counsel ;* further, 
the Vctf'fla/HtnchariiHs'ati, or twenty-live (tales) of 
tlie goblin ; the fSiinhdiianadcdtrhns'ikd^ or thirty - 
tw'o (storie.s) of the throne ; and the S^'ii/^asajdatiy or 
seventy (tales) of the parrot. Two highly popular 
collectioiLs of versified fairy-tales arc Ksheiuendra » 
Vrihutkuthd^ or great story (c. 1030 A.D. ), and 
Somadeva's Kathdsaritsdijant (trans. hy C. H. 
Tawiiey), or ‘ocean of rivers of story’ (r. 1120). 
The Sanskrit iiovellistic prose literature, on the 
other hand, is very scanty, and cliaracteiised by a 
stilted, highly involved stj'le, the few* hest-luiown 
W'orks of tliis class being Dandin s Dan* akumdra- 
charlta (6th century), or adventures of the ten 
princes (trans. hy W. Jacob); Suhandhu’s 
Vdsavadattd ; and BAna’s Kddamhari (c, 620 A.D.). 

(3) Drama . — Though dramatic performances of 
some kind seem to go back to pretty early times, 
none of the existing plays aie probably older thw 
the 5tli century of our era. The language is usualLy 
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of a mixed nature, higher male characters speaking 
in Sanskrit, whilst women and lower male char* 
acteie use Pr&krits, or popular dialects. Plays in- 
variably begin with a benedictian and a prelude 
in the form of a dialogue between the stage- 
manager and one of the actors, containing some 
allusion to the author, and leading over to the 
opening scene. Two standing and interesting 
characters of the Indian stage are the Vita, or 
dissolute associate of the hero, somewhat resem- 
bling the parasite of the Greek comedy, and the 
Vidhshaka, his humorous companion, or Gracioso. 
The extant plays number about fifty. Their plots 
are usually based on the epic legends. The greatest 
of Indian playwrights is Kdlid^isa (q.v. ; c. 500 
A.D.), the author of the S'akuntaldt the Vtkra- 
7norvas% and Mdlavikdgnimitra. Possibly some- 
what older than these, and certainly highly in- 
teresting as a vivid picture of the social life of the 
time, is the Mrichchnakafikd, or toy -cart, ascribed 
to a king Sfidraka. Next to KfilidAsa, in the esti- 
mation of native scholars, ranks Bhavabhfiti (q.v. ; 
c. 700), likewise the author of three plays— viz. the 
heroic dramas jMahdointcharita ana Uttarardma 
charita^ and the domestic drama Mdlatimddhava, 
He is, however, far less of an artist than his great 
rival, and his language is much more artificial. 
Besides these may ue mentioned S'ri Harshadeva, 
king of Kanaui (c. 6!2o), the reputed author (or 
patron) of the Itatndvctli^ Ndgdtutnda, and Priya- 
dtu's'ikd; Bhatta N'drAyana, author of the 
sainhdnt ; and krishnaniis'ra (12th century), who 
wrote the Prabodhachandrodayay or ‘ moon rise of 
Intelligence,’ a rather tedious allegorical play, the 
characters of which consist entirely of abstract 
ideas — virtues and vices — ranged in two contending 
armies (see H. H. Wilson, lliefUre of the Hindus), 

B. Scientific Literature , — Tlie first beginnings 
of nearly all the branches of scientific inquiry cul- 
tivated in mediaeval India may be traced back to 
the later Vedic times, being the natural outgrowth 
of the Vedic religion and of the study of the 
sacred writings. This fact indeed receives a direct 
recognition in the traditionary classification itself, 
inasmuch as it includes among the Vedic litera- 
ture, under the title of Veddngay or members of 
the Veda, the original or fundamental treatises of 
six sciences — viz. phonetics (s^ksliA), prosody 
(chhandas), grammar ( vydkarana ), etymology I 
(nirukta), astronomy (jyotisha), and ceremonial | 
law(kalpa). Though some of these treatises, in | 
their present form at all events, cannot justly lay j 
claim to so high an antiquity, it is not improbable I 
that they are based on older treatises on their 
respective subjects. ! 

( 1 ) Law (dhartna), — The earliest attempts at an 
orderly statement of social and civil usages are to 
bo found in the Dhurmasutrasy or rules of law, 
which form part of some of tlie Kalpasdtras, or 
ceremonial rules (see Veda), in close connection | 
with the Grihyasdtras, or rules of domestic rites, 
out of which they may indeed have oiiginally 
grown. The few still extant sets of Dhannas(ltra.s 
— viz. those of Daudhdyanay Ajmstamhay Gautamay 
and Vdsishfha (all trans. by G. Biiiiler) — though 
mainly composed in aphorisms, are interspersed 
with couplets or stanzas, giving the substance of 
several rules ; and it is in these detached verses 
that many scholars would trace the first tendency 
toward the composition of the versified codes of 
law, the Dharmas* dstraa or SmritiSy which, some- 
where about the beginning of our era, came to sup- 
plant the Sfitra-coo^, and remained for centuries 
the standard authorities on matters of law. Whilst 
some few of these new codes, like their prose pro- 
totypes, appear to have been directly connected 
with certain Vedic schools, such does not seem to 
liave been the case as regards the vast majority of 


them, wUob iKvere ca;^ their authorerimore or 
less fanoifuUyt sen^^myriiie 

teacher or hi Atri, 

or even aft^ ebme jgs^i, mkch 'he Vihfihii. Bfibhit&ti, 
Yama. Hindu law usually recognises tnrei disrinct 
division8-;-viz. ddidm, or establuhed usage; vyava- 
hdra^ or civil procedure ; . waA prdycts'ehiUa^ oi* pen- 
ance. The three most important Smritis are tiiose 
of Manu (q.v. ), Ydfnavolkya^ and Pardafara. This 
last code lacks, however, the section on civil law, 
which was only supplied some 500 yearn ago by the 
famous exegote Madhava, who composed a digest 
of law, based on Pai'hs'ara, with a special chapter 
on VyavahAra. ^ The new school of practical iiiris- 
prudence to which this work belongs was ushered 
111 by Vijn&nes'vara’s Mitdkshard (lltli century), 
which, though primarily a commentary on Yfijna- 
valkya, constantly quotes other authorities, and 
thus serves the purposes of a digest of law, and 
remains to this day one of the standard works on 
Hindu law. Amongst other famous digests may 
be mentioned Devannabbatta’s SmyitieJumdrikd 
I ( 13th century), highly esteemed in Southern India ; 
Jimtltavrihana’s DdycddidgUy the chief authority on 
inheritance in the Bengal school; the ViramL 
trodayay by Mitraiuis'ra (c. 1625); and the 

Vyavahdramayukhay being the civil law section 
of a general digest by Bhatta Nilakantba (c, 1640). 

(2) Philosophy. — While* the main body of the 
Vedic hymns are the immediate outgrowth of a 
worship of the elemental forces of nature, not a 
few of the hymns, especially the later ones, evi- 
dence a strong tendency towards metaphysical 
speculation. It is only in tlie Ujyctnishads (see 
VEDA), liowever, that we meet with the lirst 
attempts at some kind of systematic treatment of 
the great problems of mundane existence, and of the 
nature of the absolute sj)irit, and its relation to 
the human miiul. Tlie drift of speculative inquiry 
in those days, as ever afterwards, is determined by 
two cardinal notions which are never questioned, 
and have assumed the force of axioms in Hindu 
philosophy — viz. the pantheistic notion of the 
si>iritual unity of all sentient beings, and the 
transmigration of souls. To the Hindu mind tlie 
latter notion seems the necessary consequence of 
the former. All individual souls are identical in 
nature, having emanated from, and being destined 
to return to, the infinite, all-peiwading spiritual 
essence, the Brahman or Atman. The appiirent 
difference of the spiritual element in different 
kinds of animated ueings (elemental gods, men, 
animals, plants ) is due to a greater or less degree 
of contamination with matter, and consequent 
obscuration ; and it is only by a j^radual process of 
improvement and purification, in repeated terms 
of liOiUly existence — i.e. through metempsychosis — 
that lower heinj^s can raise themselves to tlie state 
of purity requisite for their union with the Supreme 
Spirit ( param Atman ). Ignorance of its own real 
nature, and of its identity with the world -soul, is 
what alone keeps the individual soul chained to 
matter, and to material existence with its hateful 
accompaniment of passion and suffering. To dispel 
this ignorance by setting forth the true relations 
between the individual being and the Brahman, as 
a preliminary to final emancipation, is the task 
and aim of philosophy. 

Six philosophical i^stems {dara'ana) are re- 
cognised by orthodox Hindus, which fall, however, 
into three pairs so closely connected tbat each pair 
forms a com moil school of philosophy — viz. Mirndr^isd 
and Veddntay Sdnkhya and Yogay Nydya and 
Vaideshika. Nothing certain is as yet Known os 
to their date or order. The tenets of each system 
are propounded in a manual of concise aphorisms , 
(sfitra), ascribed to the respective founder, and 
commented upon by numerous writers. 


" iiiiy MtttW Ju^ . : > -- ■ 


.y«cy^ aaiA'tD «nv« th6iiMMMii<Mr.vf 

dritiw thei^;: tap«cUty ^ f ,, 

monial kiadf with a view to aeoaring tto hoMfin, 
temporal and eternal, accruing from thm. meii- 
torioUB works^ as the logical effect of an operative 
cauee. A philosophical besifi is secured for these 
dogmatic theories by the inclusion of verbal com 
munication (s'abda) among the live or six sources 
of knowled^, or modes of proof, agreed upon by 
both schools of the Mlnidmsft. The sage Jalmini 
is the reputed founder of this school, ana author of 
its fundamental sdtras, which were afterwards coni' 
mented upon and snpplcmentcid by S'abara Svaiuin 
(? c, 500 A.D.) and Kumarila Illiat^a (c, 700), 

The Vctldnta, i.e. ‘end of the Veda as the Uf- 
taf'ii-Mimdifml (‘1-iater Inquiry’) is more coiniiionlv 
called — is the system most clostily in acconl with 
the development of religious thought in Jirahmani- 
cal India. In its main features it .simply formu- 
lates and cairies on the speculations of the older 
Upanishads. According to tliis systetn, ( ohI is 
thf3 omniscient and omnijHitent cause, cllicient as 
well a.s material, of the wnihl : lie is both creator 
and nature; and at tin' c.onstinniiM.l ion of things 
all are resolvtid into Him. The individual soul 
is of tlie same 4*ssenco as the snprcine one ; it 
emanates from Him like one of ihe sparks that 
issue from a hla/ing lirt*, }iii<l nltiinal«'ly nMurns to 
Him. It is not a free agnuit, lint lulcd hy (Jod ; its 
activity "the Hour<*e of its sntrering -heing solely 
due to its bodily organs, W'hilst tlie exolntion of 
the elements ami orgaiiis(‘(l bodies is miiintcly 
e.xpoumlod in the original aphorisnis - the Hrahma 
siUras of Hadarfiyana tin* <pn',stioiis as to tin* 
raison d'etre of material existence, uml the origin of 
evil find no satisfactory explanation. It is only hy 
a later school of Voilantists, repn*?>outed hy tin? 
famous theoh>giaii S'ankara aeharya in his 

commentary on those shtras, that a solution is 
found in the theory that the matenial world lias no 
real existence, but is a mere illusion (maya). Tliis 
school is called the Adraita, or nori-dnality, scIumiI 
of Veddnta [ihilosophy. In (qiposition to it aro.>e 
two other schools, hotli of which identify the 
supreme spirit wdth Vishnu — vi/, tliat of ndmAnaJa 
(11th century), the foumlcr of tlie S'ri- Vaishnava 
seel, usually called the Vis' ishtddvaita^ or qualified 
non-duality .school, because tliey allow the Brah- 
man to he ‘ qualified ’ hy all good qualities, and 
to he ^ distinct * from matter ; and the school of 
Madhva-flchfirya (12tli century ), called the Dmifn^ 
or duality, school from their maintaining the 
supreme spirit to he distinct hoth from man and 
from matter. These schools in fact show a certain 
leaning towards Stinkliya doctrines. The Rilmfl- 
nujas and other Vaishnava sects — especially the 
one founded hy Ciiaitanya (c. 15(X)) — have, more- 
over, grafted on the Vedflnta the doctrine and 
practices of hhakti (implicit faith, fervent de- 
votion), which had early found expression in works 
such as the famous philoso]>hic episode of the 
Mahfibh&rata, the BhagavadgitA^ (trans. by J. C. 
Thomson, and by K. T. Telang), and the Blifiga- 
vatapur^i^a, and had been formulated in the S*axi- 
f}ilyct-Bhakti-$iUra ( trans, by E. B. Cowell ). 

The Sdnkhya system, as propounded in the 
SA.nkhya-satras ascribed to Kapila, represents the 
materialistic school of orthodox Indian philosophy. 
It maintains the eternal co-existence of a material 
first cause— the mdla-prakriti^ or prime originant 
( plastic nature ) ; also called pradhdna^ or ‘ prin- 
cipal (cause) ’ — and a plurality of spiritual entities 
o> selves (purtiska) connected with matter from all 
f teruity. From the material first cause, devoid of 


C!^lilW>ok«f 
u ( 16^ century ) 

The Yoga school, founded by tfm 
the speculative system of the 
twenty -four prinexples; but adds ther^ 
fifth — vk. tiie ^nirpu^ Puruaha ( * ibe 
of attributes')^ the supieme god of the 




of attributes')^ the supieme god of the 
whence tlie Yoga is 

{sea* vara) Sankliyu, Momover, tlie school ixm] 
developed, as its most oharabtenstic fcntiu'©, * 
complicated system of ascetic practices for the 
mortification of the senses, with a view to bringing 
alK>ut, even during life, a spiritual union (yoga) 
wit!) the supreme spiiit. 

Tlie Nydya and Vivis'eshika^ thougli differing 
front each other on some iinimrtant points, such as 
the nurnher of th<3 modes of proof, may he con- 
sidereil as t\v(» hianches of a single analytical 
system of philosophy which supplement each other 
jtud are corjimonly studied together. The A^ydyrr 
(lit. ‘method,’ ‘rule’), ascrihed to Ootama (or 
ilauiania, nls<» called Aksiiapada), though, like the 
otlier .systems, it professes to deal w ith the wdiole 
round i>f u)etai>hysieal subjects necessary for com- 
]»h‘!e knowledge suul tinal emancipation, is esp(?cially 
remarkable, for the very complete system of dialec- 
liis wliieli il has <]evekn»<*d, and wliich has gained 
for it the tith' of the Iiimlu science of logic. A 
legiilar arguiiifnt, or complete syllogism ( nyftya), 
according to ibis system, cfuisists (>f five members — 
vi/. {^») the puiposilion (]»ratijhh): e.g. ‘this hill 

fiei v : " (^/) liic lenson ()udu):*for it srnokc.^;* 
(c) llm instance ( mliiharana) : ‘as a culinary 
liearlh : ’ ( <0 1 h<' appUcHiion ( upanayana) : ‘ acconl- 
ingly the hill is smoking;' ((C)"the conclusion 
(iiigamana) : ‘therefore il is fiery.’ The Vais'e- 
shika system, pul forxNanl by Kariada, aUo called 
Kns'yajia, whilst on the wliole accepting the 
nna.l\lLcal jninciples of the Nyaya, occujiics itself 
more especially with the physical or cosmic a.spect 
of metaphysics ; its name being derived from the 
assumption of atoms (ann), or ultimate substances 
j)osse.s8ed of separate indi\ idualitv (or ‘particu- 
larity,’ r/.v'c.v/^rt ), w Inch are in numerable find eternal, 
and of w hich the jdienomcnal world is composed. 
Their aggregation, according to the original view’ 
of tlie scliool, is caused hy an invisible force 
(adrishta), whilst at a later stage it is ascnlietl to 
a su])reine stml (jiaramAtman ), distinct from the 
individual souls (jivAtman) forming the immateiial 
atoms. 

Of heterodox systems of philosophy — besides 
those of the Jainas (q.v.) and Buddhists (q.v.) — 
only one deserves special mention — viz. the Chdr- 
I'dktis^ or Lokdyatikas ( ‘ materialists ’ ). The doc- 
trines of this school, traditionally a.scribed to 
Briliaspati, admit but one source of knowde<lge and 
proof — viz. perception. According to them there is 
neitlier a supreme spirit, nor a future life, nor a 
soul distinct from the Iwdy ; and the sole end of 
man is enjoyment derived from sensual pleasures. 

A kind of mystic philosophy — in the sense in 
which the peculiar practices of the Yoga are re- 
garded as such — underlies the doctrines promul- 
gated by the Tan t rets, the religious text- books of 
the numerous sects of S^dktaa — ^Le. worshippei-s of 
the a'aktij or active divine energy, personified in 
some female deity, esp^ially in one of the many 
forms of PArvatt, the wdfe of Siva. In its origin, 
the worship of the female principle as a means of 
obtaining transcendental powere is probably based 
on the SAnkhya notion of the />raA 7 tfi (fern.) or 
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plastic material principle as the prime cause of 
the universe ; and considering that this form of 
belief is referred to amongst the heterodox doc- 
trines contended against by S'ankarrichfl.rya (? 
700 A.l>.), it would seem to be of tolerable an- 
tiquity, thougli probably not in the grossly licen- 
tious lorni in which it is inculcated in many of the 
Tan trie writings. The number of original Tan tras 
is usually lixed at sixty-four. The best-known 
works of this class* are the liiidmydtnala^ Kuldr- 
i^ava^ S' ydmdrahcisyay and KdlikMuntra. 

Tlio best native survey of the Indian systems (except 
JMtmd.tusa) is M&dhav.Vs Sarvailurs'anasanijraha (trans. 
by E. ii. Cowell and A. E. Gough); for other accounts, 
see Colebrooke’s Essays, and Goldstiicker’s Zfito'ary 
licmains. 

(3) Greunmar {vydkarana). — Grammatical re- 
search in India probably goes back to nearly as 
early times as the redaction of the Vedic hymns. 
The work tratlitionally accepted as the Vedriiiga- 
treatiso in this science — viz. the Ashtddhydyi, or 
‘eight chapters' of aphoristic rules’ by Pdniiii 
(q.v.) — marks the veiy Iiighest i>oint of its deveiop- 
ment, and wonhl seem to presui»poso a long period 
of gi’owth. To the same author is ascribed the 
original treatise of another VcdA-iiga — viz, phonetics 
{s'ikshd), treating of the nature of the letters ami 
accent.s, and the proper mode of sounding them. 
To this latter braneh of, science liave to be refeiTe<l 
the Prdtis'dkhyas, elaborate treatises on the plio- 
netic changes undergone by words in the connected 
form of the Vedic texts. 8iich treatises arc in 
existence for all the SaiuhitAs, except the Sdma- 
veda ; those of the Kik and Atliarvaii being ascribed 
to 8'aunaka, that of the VAjasanayi-samhitA to 
' KAlyAyana, whilst the author of the Taittiriya- 
[ prAtis'Akhya Is unknown. Whether these works 
I are anterior or jiostcrior to PAiiini is still doubtful. 
Here must also be mentioned the oldest work on 
etymology' and Vedic interpretation, YAska's 
I\irukta, which is probably ohier tlniri Pan ini’s 
grammar. PAuini’s rules were partially amended 
and supplemented in KAtyAy ana’s Vdrttikas, which 
on their part were critically examined by Patan- 
jali( ? 2*1 century n.C. ), in liis Mahdhluushya, or ‘great 
comiiieiitary.* So minute and complete was the 
grammatical analysis of tlie language j) resented in 
these works tliat the efforts of subsequent authors 
of grammars were mainly directed towards the 
best rearrangement of the linguistic matter for 
practical educational purposes. The most import- 
ant of these grammars, forming the text-books of 
special grammatical schools, are the Chdndra- 
vydkarana, by Chandra-goniiu of Kashmir (2«l 
century, A.T>.); tlie Kdiantra, by Sarvavarrnau 
(? 6th century); the text-book of the KAlApa or 
KaumAra scliool ; the Sdrasvnti by 

AnubliAti-svarApAchArya ; tlie Jlaima^vydicarana, 
by Hemachandra (12tli century); the Mvqdha- 
bodha, by Vopadeva (13tli century); and the 
Siddhdnta-kamnudt, by ilhatUiji-dikshita (17th 
century). 

(4) Native dictionaries {kosha), 
generally composed in verse, are either homony- 
inous or synonymous. In tlie former the wonls 
e.v plained are usually arranged according to the 
final consonant and then according to the number 
of syllables they contain. The most famous dic- 
tionary (chiefly synonymous), and one of the oldest, 
is the Anutrakosha, or ‘Immortal treasury,’ by 
Amarasiinha ( c. 550 ). Of others tlie most important 
are Hemachandra’s Abhidhdna-chintdmani, HalA- 

Ahhidlidna-ratnamdld ( 11th century ), and 
the Medini (c. 13th century). 

(5) Prosody (chhandivi ). — The privileg^e of repre- 
senting this science among the VedAngas is assigned 
to the Chhandafp-sdtra, ascribed to Pingala, who is 
traditionally identified with Patanjali, the gram- 


marian. But, strange to say, the section of this 
work treating of Vedic metres is very meagre, 
whilst the chapter on post- Vedic metres is t<3er- 
ably complete, and, with a commentary on it by 
Hal Ay udba ( probably the lexicographer), still forms 
one of the chief authorities on prosotly. Of otlier 
important manuals may be mentioned the Vritta- 
ratndkara, or ‘ iewel-mine of rbytlinis,’ by KedAra- 
bbatta (before the 13th century); and the Chhando- 
matijari, or ‘ cluster of metres,’ by GangAdAsa. See 
Colebrooke’s excellent essay on Sanskrit and PrAkiit 
Metres, Misc, Ess. ii, 

(6) Music (saiygita ). — The existing treatises on 
music are of comparatively modern origin. The 
two most important are the Sarny ita-rutndkara, or 
‘ jewcl-niinc of harmony,’ by S'Arngadeva, and the 
Samffita-darpana, or ‘mirror of harmony,’ by 
DAiiiodara. These works treat not only of music 
projier — including the notes, melodies, ami measures, 
singing, concerted music, and instruments — but 
also of dancing, acting, and mimic representa- 
tion. 

(7) Ehetoric (alunkdra-s'dstra ). — The theory of 
poetic composition and the approved forms of 
literary style has been a favourite subject with 
Hindu writers ; and the result of their labours 
is a minute classiiioation of the vaiious forms of 
composition, and au elaborate system of rules 
regarding the difrerent sentiments and forms of 
speech a])plieable to certain characters and con- 
ditions of life. Dramatic poetry, as the most 
varied form of literary composition, usually occu- 
pies a large share of the attention of rhetorical 
writers. The Bhurala-s'dstra, which is only 
imperfectly known, is considered the most 
ancient of the existing manuals of this art. 
Whether the author preceded the brilliant period 
of urtilicial poetiy from the fifth century of our 
era onwards is still uncertain. Tlie earliest work 
the date of which lias been fairly ascertained is 
the Kdvyddarda, ‘mirror of poetry,’ by Danilin 
(Otli century). Of other works on poetics gener- 
ally may be mentioned tlie Kdryaprakds'a, or 
‘lustre of poetry,’ by ^laininata (t*. 12th century), 
ami esi)eeially the Sdhiiya-daipaita, or ‘mirror 
of composition’ (trans. in BihL Ind.), by Vis'va- 
uAtba KavirAja ( 15tli century ), the standard author- 
ity on literary criticism. Tlio favourite manual of 
dramaturgy is the Dadariipa, or ‘ten forms’ (of 
plays), hy Dliananjaya (<;. 10th century). 

( S ) Medicine ( ay ur coda, vaidyas'dstra ). — The 
oldest systematic treatises on medical subjects ai*e I 
the Sayihitds of Cliaraka and Sus'ruta ( ? c. 550 A. D. ). 
Both works are composed in verse mixed with 
prose sections, and are characterised by great 
diil’iiscncss. Of later handbooks of medical science 
may be mentioned VAgbliata’s AshtdngahHdaya 
ami BliAvaniis'ra’s Bhdvaprakds'a ; whilst tbo 
Rdjaniylian{.u, by the Kashinirian Narahari, is 
the most approved manual of materia niedica. 
(T. T. A. Wise, Commentary on Himlu Medi- 
cine (1845), and Histomj of Medicine (vol. i. 
1867). 

(9) Astronomy and Mathematics . — This science 
appears ,as one of the VcdAiigas, or members of 
the Veda; and the treatise which lias been handed 
down as such in the Rik and Yajus recensions — 
viz. the Jrjotisham— presents indeed a comparatively 
primitive appearance, as it knows only a lunar year * 
of 3G0 days, and mentions neither the zodiac nor 
the planets. Much the same phase of knowledge 
is represented by some other works, such as the 
Gdrgi Samhitd {1c. 50 B.C.). A new scientific era, 
brought about by a knowledge of Greek astronomy, 
commenced about 250 A.D., and gave rise, in the 
first place, to five works called SiddliAnta {Sdrya- 
siddhdnia, &c. ), and later on to the standard works 
on astronomy — viz. Aryabhata’s Aryubhatiyam 
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(c. 600), VaiHliannhim^s Bfikatiimiihii^i {c, '540), 
Brahmagupta's Brahviasiddhdntu (c. 625), aud 
Bhdrskara Achdiya's Sih'yait'h'oimnu (1150). ,, 

Sausoii* See Execution. 

Siaii^ioyiiio, Andkea Cuntucct del Monte, 
Floreutiue sculptor, was born at Monte Sansovino 
in 1460. lie worked in Eloreiice, Portugal, Itoine, 
and Loreto. He died in 1520. See Life by SchOn- 
feld (1881). — His pupil, ^Jacopo SansoVino or 
Tatti ( 1477-1576), seulptor and was 

bora in Florence, and lived from 1527 in Uoiae. 

Sans Solid. See Po rSD \.M. 

San SterailO, a village (> miles W. t)f Con- 
Htautinoplo, where was sigjie<] (iki March 187H) 
the preliminary Uus.so-Turki.'sh agnamicnt. 

Santa Ana. a town of Salvador, ‘10 miles in- 
lau<l, with trade in collee ; pop. 15, 0<J0. 

Sailta-Aniia. Antonio Lopez de, inc.^^id^-nt 

of Mexico, was horn in Jalapa, 21st F<?hrnarv 1705. 
At the age of lifteon he entered the Spaui-di army, 
and served aga.iii.st his (*oantrvjiien until 1821, wlieri 
he joine<l Iturbide, ho made, him brigadier and 
governor of \'era Thii/. Ituibido Ji.nl establi-{}M*d 
an imperial rule over Me\ic(» but in 1822 

Santa-Anna [jnadaimed a repuhlie, and laoughi 
about his j)atron s downfall. In lS2xS he headed a 
rising which }dae<id (hierrero in tln^ j.n‘Nideiiliai 
cliair ; and in 1829 he «iel'eal(‘d and c'a|Uuri‘d #1 
division of Spanisii troops whieli he.d Iandt‘d riejir 
Tamphai, with the view of agein biingiiig Mexi< o 
under Spanish rule. lie now engaged in a r-erief> 
of intrigues which eulmimati'd in a/i ojumi revolt 
against the j>r(‘sld(mt, Ihistamente, In lSe2, ari<l 
his own election. Santa- Anna, Imwcver, desired 
]K)wer without responsihilil v for the ii ksome details 
of government, and he reiiii.‘d to his eouoiiy 
leaving the e\*'eutive in the hands of the vice 
]»resident ; and whtm he ceased to l»e abl<^ to con- 
trol this lieutenant, in IS.'U he hea<leil a rising 
against liim, and ha»l him deposed in 1855, and 
another aj)poiiite.d in his stead. Hut Sajita Anna ‘.s 
reactionary policy, wliich reduced tln> states t(» 
provinces aim placed all the power in the hands of 
the central goveniriient, in IS.'Ui cost the country 
Texas (<pv.). He invaded the revolted province 
witii 6660 ine.ii, and defeaUsl aiul nuissacre^l his 
eppononts with unbroken success until April, when 
he was routed at Sun Jacinto )>y liou.ston, and 
soon after taken prisoner. He esc.iped with eight 
inoiiths’ imprisonment and a sliort detention in the 
United States; hut at home his intliieuce was not 
restored until, luckily, in 1858 the French attacked 
Vera Cruz, and in the gallant defence of the city 
lie lost a leg. Ho was now encouraged to renew 
his intrigues, which were again succe.ssful, and from 
1841 to 1844 he was citlier president or the presi- 
dent's master. Then there was a revolution on 
the other side, the army deserted him, and he fled 
towards the coast, but was arrested, ini prisoned for 
a time in 1845, and ultimately jierniitted to retire 
to Havana. From this exile ho was recalled in 

1846 to be lirst coinmander-in‘Chief and then priAi- 
dent. The war with the United Statens had liegun, 
and begun badly ; Palo Alto and licsaca hail l>eeu 
lost, and in September Monterey fell. In February 

1847 Santa- Anna, Avho had brought together some 
20,000 men, attacked Taylor’s weakened force of 
5000 at Buena Vista; but the narrow pass and 
the strength of the American artillery were fatal 
to Jiim, and he was repulsed with heavy loss. At 
Cerro Gordo, in April, Scott defeated him and took 
3000 prisoners. Santa- Anna retii-ed on the capital, 
but when its fall liecaine certain he resigned the 
mesidency and withdrew from the city by night. 
He was allowed to retire to Jamaica in 1848, but 

»was recalled by a revolution in 1853, and ap^Kiiuted 
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by an obedient congress president for with the 
title of Most Serene Ilighiiess. Bis ruk 

quickly produced a number of revolts, and in 1855 
lie was driven from tlic countr}% finally finding a 
refuge in St Thoimis. On tlie establishuiiejat of tJie 
empire under Maximilian Jje was pennit^ted to re- 
turn on condition of his not intei-fering in poiit^l 
ailairs ; but he could not refrain from intriguing 
for himself and Issuing’* the old lu'OcfaiiiatiouB, 
mid 80 before long Bazaino sent him hack to :St 
Thomas. Even the ajjpointnjcnt of gnind-nmrslial 
of the empire could nor ktMq> him faitJiful, and a 
second conspiracy against Maximilian ended in 
another lliglit. He now vainly cndwivoiDcd to 
1 ol»tain mnployment against the empire, and in 
j fStr/, after the enifxernrs death, trhal If) cfl'cot a 
I landing at Sisal, but was captnreJ, tried by court- 
: niai'tial, ami .^emeuc<-*l to death. Jiiaiez, however, 

^ j>firJone<I liim on condition of his leaving Mexico; 
ami the old man spciil the stu'cecdirig years mainly 
on Staten l.-Hland, ^ew Ymk, in ct>nspiring, cock 
tlghting, and card -playing, until a general mnnesty 
i)) JS72 enabled him tc) n^lurii to his own ctmntvy. 
'i'iiere, dis}eganied and haijiilcss, lie died in the 
eajutai, 20 t}i June 1876. 

Santa f’att^riiia, a town in the centre of 
Sicily, 9 n)ile< \AV. or tJaltaniset la, with snlpliur- 
inincs auil inauuiacture ui earthenware. i’op. 
72tM». 

Santa I’afliarilUI. a Miiilhcrn coast .state of 
lha/il. with all aiea ol 28,509 ,s<p m. aiul a ])opu- 
lau«»u «»] 295,1)00. J'lic eoasi i.s veiy irregular, the 
iniorior luosily piaieau sinking gtuilly to the 
V. c-t. 'I'lie •- limate is not unhealthy, but moist, 
and thniv piimevai loiests remain. Agiicuitun^ 
and the ic.aiiug ot caLile uie the piiiicipal indus- 
tries, hiigrdy cai ril’d on by c.•>h)nic.s of Europeans. 

, riic cajutai is ])es(t‘iio on tl»e hilly, 

: fertile island of Santa ratharjmi ^210 in.). 

Santa <lara* See Ann ah am. 

Santa Claus. Sec Niuolas (St). 

Santa Cruz (also spelt Sainte (hoix), (1) one 
of tile Virgin IslamN, bidongin.g to fkuima.rk, with 
an aiea of 74 >ip m. and a po]vnhition of 21,600. 
Sugar, rum, ami cot ton are ilie chief pioducts : the 
capital is ( Jiristianstadt (pop. r»5(K)k Discovered 
1 by Columbus on his lirst voyage, the island WJi8 
: held ]>v Dutch, English, S])aiiLsh, French, and tlie 
j Knights of Malta at various dates, and wa.s bought 
by Denmark in 1733. -(2) The Inigc.st of a group 
of Melanesian islamls, sometimes calleil Queen 
Charlotte Islands, cast of the Solomon archij->eiago 
and 100 miles N. of the New Hebrides. Tlie 
largest is also calleil Niteinli (area, 216 sq. in.). 
Tlie kidnai>ping of natives for service in Australia 
embittered the i.slanilc*rs, so that when BIsliop 
Palteson landed on Nukaiui, one of the .smaller 
isles, lie was murdered. Tlnm some village.s were 
iKunbarded in retribution ; and in 1875 Commodore 
Goodenongli wasinurderctl. — (3) Santa Cruz, called 
also Teiierifl’e, tlie capital of the Canary Islands 
(q.v.), and the chief seaport of the group^, stands 
on the north-east side 01 tlie island of Teiieiifle. 
Its port, recently enlarged and improved, is pro- 
tected by moles* and afrbrds excellent ancliorage. 
It is a clean, well-built little town, with houses 
of the Spanish style, flat-roofed and with square 
court-yard.s, and is defended by forts and redoubts. 
It is tiio seat of a bishop and the headquarters of 
the Spanish governor. This port is entered every 
year by an average of 1600 vessels of over 1,006,000 
toms. Tlie exi>orts, chiefly potatoes, tomatoes, and 
otiier garden produce, cochineal, wine aud .spiiits, 
tobacco, sugar, and grain, have of late years much 
increased, and have now an alliiual value of over 
£300,000 ; the imports, embracing c<ml, cotton, and 
woollen* gooils, hardwaw, and pix>visions, have also 
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increased till the annual value is over £500,000. 
The greater part of the trade is to and from Eng- 
land, which supplies one- third of the imports 
and takes more than one-half of the exports. 
Santa Cruz is being much resorted to by steamci's 
for re-coaling. &e Blake, Robert (under 
date 1657), and Nelson (J797). — (4) Santa Cruz 
de la Palma is the capital of Palma, another of 
the Canary Islands .(q.v.) ; it stands on the east 
coast, on a spacious bay. Pop. 6617. — (5) Santa 
Cruz, a southern territory of the Argentine Re- 
public, between 46® S. hit. and Cape Dungeness, 
and stretching from the Atlantic to the watei-shed 
of the Andes. Area, 106,890 sq. m. It is, so far 
as known, a land of desolate plateaus, witli little 
water and scanty pasturage, where, however, 
thousands of wild horses range. 

Santa a wealthy province of the Argentine 
Republic, stretching nortn from Buenos Ayres to 
28® S. lat., aiul so embracing a considerable portion 
of the (Iran Chaco. Area, 54,790 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1895)405,360. The province is well waterea by 
the Parand and its tributaries. Agriculture and 
manufactures are the important industries. The 
largest town is Rosario. The capital is Santa Fd, 
on the Rio Salado, by rail 7 miles from its port, 
Colastine, on the Parand. It has also railway con- 
nection with Rosario ami Buenos Ayres, posses.se 9 
tramways and telephones, ami contains a normal 
school, a seminary, and a Jesuit college with 400 
pupils. Pop. 15,099. 

Santa the capital of New Mexico, is built 
among the Rocky Mountains, 6840 feet above the 
sea, and 1327 miles by rail W8W. of Chicago. 
The climate is very dry, so that irrigation is neces- 
sary for agriculture; and most of the houses are 
built of adobe. It is an old Spauish-American 
town, and is still a Roman Catholic archbi^hoJ>’s 
see. Pop. ( 1890) 6713 ; ( 1900) 5603. 

Sautalaceiey a natural order of exogenous 
plants, mostly trees and shrubs. The leaves are 
undivided, sometimes minute. There are about 
110 known species, natives of various parts of the 
world, the European and most of tlie North Ameri- 
can species being obscure weeils, whilst the trees of 
the order occur chiellv in the East Indies, New 
Holland, and the South Sea Islands. Sandalwoo<l 
(q.v.) is the produce of plants of this onlcr. The 
leaves of Osyris nepalensis are used for tea. Some 
species are used in medicine in their , native 
countries. Fasamts acumimitus is the Quandang 
Nut of New Holland. Its taste and qualities 
resemble those of Sweet Almonds, as do also those 
of the seed of the Cervantesia tomentosa of Peru. 
PyriUaria oleifera^ the BiiiTalo Tree or Oil Nut, 
lias a large seed, from which, in the southern states 
of America, oil is obtained. 

Santalln, or Santalic Acid, tl»e colouring 
matter of red Sandalwood (q.v.). 

SailtalSy an aboriginal tribe of India, belong- 
ing to the Kolarian family, occupy a narrow 
strip of country between the mouth of the Mahan- 
adi in Orissa and the Ganges near Bhagalpur. 
In 1891 the total number of persons speaking 
Santdli wa.9 1,709,680, including Christian converts, 
and 10,000 Santals labouring in the Assam tea- 
plantations. They .are fond of change, and prefer 
to live on the edges of the great forests : when the 
ground gets well cleared and cultivated they move 
to a new site. In personal appearance they are 
not unlike negroes, liaving a broad round face, a 
broad flat nose, a large mouth with projecting lips, 
and coarae black hair. Their chief occupations are 
cultivating the soil, hunting, playing the flute (in 
which they are great proticients), and dancing 
round dances. They worship the sun for their 
supreme god^ and after him a number of malignant 


M>irits, whose^ evil influence they seek to avert. 
They are divided into twefve tribes, and their 
village government is patriarclial in type. The 
exactions of the Hindu money-lenders provoked the 
Santals to rev^olt in 1854 ; the rising was not sup- 
pressed without a good deal of bloodshed. Since 
then this people have been allowed to exercise 
their own forms of self-government, under the 
supervision of the British authorities. There is a 
Santal grammar by Skrefsrud (Benares, 1873). 

Santa Luc^ia* See St Lucia. — Santa Lucia is 
also the name of a town of Uruguay, 30 miles NW. 
of Montevideo. Pop. 5000. 

Santa Slartat a town of Colombia, on the 
Caribbean Sea, was founded in 1525, the second 
Spanish town planted on the mainland. In 1834 
an earthquake almost utterly destroyed the idace, 
which is still, however, a bishop’s see and the 
capital of Magdalena province, and has an excel- 
lent harbour, formerly defended by two forts. 
Simon Bolivar died close by in 1830. Pop. 6000. 
See also Sierra Nevada. 

Santa llfanra. See Leukas. 

Santancler, a thriving seaport on the north 
coast of Spain, stands on an inlet of the Bay of 
Biscay, about equally distant from Oviedo on the 
west and San Sebastian on the east, and by rail 
316 miles N. of Madrid. The bay on which it 
stands is accessible to the largest vessels at all 
times. The town occupies a picturesque site, but 
is quite modern in appearance, and has few build- 
ings of note. Of Its former convents one now 
serves as a theatre, another as a cigar-factory, 
giving employment to about 1000 people. The 
remaining inaustries are chiefly breweries, cotton, 
paper, and flour mills, iron-foumlries, and ship- 
building-yards. The commerce of the port in- 
creases steadily : the exjmrts— flour, wine, food- 
stntts, and metals — have in .some years reachetl a 
value of £898,000, and the imports — tobacco, food- 
stuirs, codfish, iron and steel goods, textile.s, coal, 
petroleum, cliemicals, timber, &^c.— a value of 
£2,000,0(K1. On the 4th November 1893 a ship ilis- 
charging in tlie harbour took fire, and the con- 
sequent explosion of 21 cases of dynamite destroyed 
quays, whole streets of houses, and hundreds of 
lives. Santander is a favourite seaside resort in 
Slimmer. Population, 50,800. It was here (^]iar]c.sl. 
embarked for England after his trip to the Spanish 
court. The town was sacked by Soult in 1 808. — TIio 
province, a inountainous land, with fertile trans- 
verse valleys, is the seat of active industries 
(cotton, paper, flour, beer, &c.), and rich in min- 
erals (iron, coal, cojiper, zinc, lead). Area, 2113 
sq. in. ; pop. ( 1897 ) 263,673. 

Santarein, capital of the Portuguese province 
of Estreinadura, stands on the right hank of the 
Tagus, 46 miles NE. of Lisbon by rail. An old 
Moorish castle, crowning a hill that overlooks the 
I town, was during the middle ages the residence of 
the kings of Portugal. It has a catliedial and 
several churches ; the kings Diuiz I. and Henry 
died here, and Ferdinand I. lies buried here, os 
well as Cabral, the discoverer of Brazil. The 
army of Pedro of Brazil under Napier and Villa- 
flor routed here the forces of the usurper Miguel 
on 16th May 1834. Pop. 7500. ^ 

Santa Rosa^ capital of Sonoma county, Cali- 
fornia, on Santa Rosa Creek, 51 miles by rail N. 
by W. of San Francisco. Its manufactures include 
iron, soap, and carriages, and it contains a Metho- 
dist college and another. Pop. (1900) 6673. 

Santa Rosa^ (l) a town of Chili, on the 
Aconca^a, 82 miles by rail E. by N. of Valpa- 
raiso. Pop. 6000.— (2) A mining- town of Coloifi- 
bia, in Antioquia, 8335 feet above the sea, with 
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gold-wasliinga. Pop. 80OO.— (3) A town of Boyacd 
in Colombia, 9055 feet above tiie sea, with siiver- 
minee, and 6000 inhabitants. 

Santee, a river of South Carolina, is forniecl in 
the centre of the state by the junction of the Con- 
^ree and Wateree, Hows south-east, and empties 
into the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 150 miles 
long, and is navigable for steamboats to Columbia 
and to Camden. 

^ Sailterre* Antoine Joseph, a French revolu- 
tionist, who tor some time exorcised jin influence 
quite out of proportion to his abilities, was born at 
Paris, I6tli March 1752. He followed the tnuie of 
a brewer in the Faubourg Saint- Antoine, and Ids 
wealth and generosity gave him an immense influ- 
ence in the district. On the estahlishment of the 
National (luard in 17S9 he receive<l the commarnl 
of a battalion, ami took part in the storming of tlu* 
llastille. During the ytiar 1792 rhe Jacoliin agiialois 
of the faubourgs often met in the brewery of San 
terre, and it was thoro that (he ('niefffc of" the 20th 
June was j»reconcorted, on which occasion San Imre 
marched at the head of the moh who invaded the 
National Assembly and turned out tin; <Jirondi>i-. 
He also playe*l a conspicuous part on 10th August, 
wlien he wtvs made eominander i!i ehief of the 
National Guard. He was charged li» kecj) i»i'b*r 
at the execution of the king, and it was hi? wiio 
hade the drummers drown the king's voice when 
he essayed to speak to lh(‘ people from the scatbild. 
On 30tli July he was apj>oinled a general of divi- 
sion in the Preiich arrn>’, and marclnvl at tin' liea<l 
of 20,0(K) men against the Vendoan royaii.''ts, but 
was miserably beaten (IStli Sepbjiuber ), and in 
consequence recalled and imprisoned, and he only 
obtained his liberty after tlio d(*ath of Itobespiern?. 
He then withdrew into private life, ami <lied 0th 
February 1809. Though he was hugely foml of 
‘brave words,' and menaced his opponents with all 
the bellicose gramlihxjuenee of a Freneh revAdu- 
tioiii.st, he was nearly as soft at henrt as he was 
in the head. See Life by Carro ( Paris, bS47). 

Saiitlials* See Santaes. 

Sailttai^o* See ('ape Vekd Lsi.anos. 

Sailtiaj^09 the capital of Ghili and of Santiago 
province, stands in a wide and beautiful plain near j 
the western base of the Andes, 1700 feet above sea- 
level, and 115 miles by rail ESE. of \bilparaLso. | 
The snow-capped cordilleras seem to enclose it on i 
the north ami east ; while on the east side the ' 
picturesque Cerro de Santa Lucia -now <lotted 
with grottoes, statues, kiosks, restaurants, a liis- 
toricalmnseum, and an observatory -rises abruptly 
within tiie city, some 800 feet from the level of the 
plain. Through the northern part rolls a small 
nut turbulent stream, the Mapocho, now crossed 
by five handsome bridges. The city is regularly 
laid out, with streets comparatively broad, lit with 
gas ami the electric light, and tramways in all 
directions ; most of the houses, however, are of one 
story only, owing to the earthquakes (the most 
serious have occurred in 1575, 1647, 1730, 1822, 
1835), though liandsome private buildings are 
becoming every year more numerous. The prin- 
cipal square is the great Plaza Independencia, its 
sides formed by the government palaces, the Grand 
English Hotel, several arcades, and the cathedral 
and archbishop’s palace. The cathedral is a large 
plain building of nrick and stone, but inside it is 
very richly furnished. The Dominican church, 
only recently completed, is also worthy of notice. 
The Jesuit church which was burned down in 1863 
has not beeiji rebuilt ; and on the site, opposite the 
capitol, a monument of marble and bronze has 
been erected (1872) in memory of the 2000 wor- 
^lippers, mostly women, who perished in the fire. 
The capitol itself is a large two-story building^] 
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of yellow stucco. Other government buildings are 
the mint, with the official resideiice. tine presL 
dent; a large and well -managed 
cellent hospitals ; a deaf and dumb 
Santiago ]K>asts a noble Alameda, with four rowe. 
of fine poplars, nimiing nearly the whole laogth of 
the town, and adorned with numerous statues. 
Facing it are the injiversiiy (1842), with and 
the >iational Institute, with 1148 students. The 
city has also a military school ; a school of arts; 
ami a school of agriculture^ witli a large model 
farm ; a conservaUure ; t>vo normal B<uioolf» ; a 
valuable national library (1813), witli 65,090 
volumes ; botanical ami y.oological gardens ; expo^ 

! sitioi! ]>!ultHiigf? ; and linalTv, three theatres, 

: several club liouse«, ami a jiurkcy-elub. The sub- 
! urbs of Saiitiag«> are vrvy prolty, witli villas and 
! gardens biigbt with fiovvers. Tlie climate is dry 
I and genet ally agreeable, lait llie changes of tem- 
i ]#erature are homcwlnii tr\ing. The city is of 
i importance as a commereial place, and it has a 
; busy slof.k cx^dtange. Its nifinufactures include 
; cloth, ship s bi^-cuiLs, beer, brandy, and it has 
; aLo .an ice-faA'toi y, a fruit conserving establish- 
: rneid, and eoppei simdiing works. Santiago w'as 
j tiiunded l»y IVdro de Valtlivia in 1541. Pop. (1865) 

I lf is,.VM ; f i 895 ) 25< 1,403. — An*aof I be 5223 

' '-q. m. ; [M»p. (lvS95) 1b“>,636. 

Saiitia;u:o «lc 4'onii>astella« a city of Spain, 
foiineiJy th^^ crqdtnl \>f (ialicia, stands in a pictnr- 
; esqne sitmilicuK >iuToundoil by liills, 33 miles S. by 
j \V. of ('fM iuum. and 26 by rail M F. of its port, 

; t’arril. Hmc in 835 the bi^^ho]) of I ria discovered, 
j nreording to the legend, the bones of St James 
t A San lago), b^nng gubicil to tl»e spot by a star, 
i whence ( \nn}>o--1eli,a irrofip)(.s .^frUa' ■— ‘ iield of a 
I stai ’); tin* relies were in 18S4 soletiinly allirijujd 
! by the pope to be still lienealh the cathedral, 

. Tbi-^ buihling, lb>manes<pie in style, xvas built 
: 1078-USs, .and <‘<>niaLns some fine sculptures ami 
metal work. Ii was the shrine that attracted 
every 25th July m) many thousands of pilgrims in 
the mi<hne ages, it being an especial favourite with 
Englishmen. It is now, however, out of repute, 
and is s<*aieely ever visited. This fact ami the 
■ many ruined monasteries give tlie town a deserted 
I and tlreary appearance. Never! lieless it is still an 
i archbislmiVs st‘e, and lias a university ( 1504) with 
I 700 stmlents. and a couple of colleges besides. 

I Gold and silver ornaments arc made ami linen is 
, woven, l^)p. 24,302. The town is the bead- 
quarters of the kiiigbth^ order of KSantiago of the 
Sword (see (JKDElts of" Knjohthood). For the 
festival of St James, see Fraser a Magazine (1864). 

Sailtfllgro dc Cuba^ formerly the caiiital of 
the island of Cuba, ami now the chief town of the 
eastern department, stands on a bay on the south 
coast, ami lias a harbour, deep, well protected, and 
fortified. During the Spanish -American War of 
1898 Santiago was besiegeil by the Ignited States 
forces ; the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cei vera, 
w’hich had tadvcn shelter in the harbour, made a 
da.sh out (3d July), hut all the .ships were sunk or 
captured. The tow’n surrendered 17th July. It 
exports sugar, rum, cacao, coffee, tobacco, and 
mahogany. Pop. 51,307. 

Santiaso del Estero, a north central pro- 
vince of the Argentine Republic, with an area of 
39,510 sq. ni. and a population of 190,000. Except 
for a few insignificant sierras, it forms a vast plain, 
inclining gently from the north-west to the south- 
east. In the south-west and elsewhere there are 
great salt marshes. The only rivers are the Salado 
and Dulce ; agriculture (sugar, maize, wdieat, grapes, 
cotton, tobacco) depends mainly on irrigation. 
Cattle-farming is a leading ind||ptry.---The cMital, 
Santiago, on tne Rio Dulce, 760 miles by rail NNW. 
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of Buenos Ayres, was founded in 1553» has a national 
college and a normal school, and a pop. of 10,000. 

SlUltfpiir* a town of Bengal on the Hooghly, 
43 miles N. of Calcutta. Pop. 29,687. 

SiliitiSt or Sentis, a mountain on the borders 
of the Swiss cantons of St Gall and Appenzell, con- 
^,ists of three parallel ridges, separated by deep 
valleys and connected by lofty saddles. The 
highest point is 8*216 feet above sea-level. There 
are on the mountain, which commands very beauti- 
ful views, an observatory (since 1887) and a hotel. 

Santley* Charles, baritone singer, was born 
in Liverpool on 28th Febiuary 18.34, an*! trained as 
a singer partly in Milan (1855-57). He made his 
fii-st appearance in England in Haydn’s Creation in 
1857, singin*j the part of Adam. Two years 
later he made his debut on the stage of Covont 
Garden ; and three years later still he made his 
first essay in Italian opera. He was even bettor 
known from his appearances at concerts and in 
oratorio. In 1S92, AvJion he had largely withdrawn 
from public work, he published his remiiiiscencer, 
Student a7id Sinffer. 

Santo Doiiiiiiao. See Sax Domixgo. 

Santo Espiritll, a town of Cuba, 40 miles 
hy rail EXE. of Trinidad on the south coast. Pop. 
32,600. 

Santonint CjgHj^Og, is a crystalline neutral 
principle extracted from Santonica, the latter being 
defined in the British Pliarmacopoiia as the dried 
iinexpaiided fiower-heads or capitnla of Artemisia 
numtiniay var. Stechmanniana. Tlie plant grows 
in Rus.sia, and Ijelougs to the natural order Com- 
positie. Santonin occurs in brilliant white flat 
crystals, whicli become yellow on exposure to light, 
few specimens being colourless unless they have 
been recently prepared or very carefully kept in the 
dark. It is odourless, and almost tasteless ; ])rac- 
tically insoluble in water. Santonin is used in 
medicine solely as an anthelmintic, and is esjjecially 
poisonous to the round M^orm {Ascaris iuinbri- 
cotefe^), being nnicii less so to the threa<^i-worm 
(Oxyuris venmciilarls). The dose is 2 to 6 grains 
for an adult, and 1 to 4 grains for a child ; it may 
be given in powder, alone or mixed with sugar, 
or dissolved in a little olive or castor oil, or as 
the officinal lozenge (1 grain in each). It should 
be used with caution in weakly children. It is 
excreted in the urine, t^) which it imparts a deeper 
yellow colour, changing to red if tlie urine become 
alkaline. On colour vision it has often a peculiar 
effect, the cause of which has never lieeii satisfac- 
torily determined. Objects appear first pui'ple or 
blue and then yellow, colour vision becoming tmallv 
destroyed. 

Santorin^ or Thera, an island of the ^*:gean, 
the south ei-niiiost of the Cyclades, 70 miles N. of 
Crete; It is shaped like a crescent, the horns 
pointing west ; lietween tliem lies the island of 
Themsia. The space so enclosed, 18 miles in 
circuity resemble a volcanic crater, and three 
small islands^ it encloses (the Kaurnenes) are all of 
volcanic origin. Hantorin and Therasia have lofty 
and precipitous shores (up to 1000 feet) next the 
crater ; on their outer shies tliey slope away gradu- 
ally to the sea, except that in the south-east of the 
former Mount St Elias rises to 1887 feet. Tlie 
chief town, Tliera or Phera, on the west coast of 
Santorin, is built in the cliffs of tufa and perched 
some 900 feet above the water’s edge. Pop. of 
island, about 20,000. Excellent wine is grown on 
the disintegrated volcanic soil. Eruptions have 
taken place, chiefly near the Kaurnenes, in tlie 
yeai-s 196 B.a, 726 A.p., 157.3, 1650, 1707, and 1866. 
Interesting prehistoric dwellings, containing pot- 
tery and other remikina, have been found m the 
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southern half of Santorin. The pottery is. believed 
to be older than that of Myoenee. There ai^ al^ 
ruins of Greek templee and other Luildings. This 
island is i*egarded as the special home of the 
vampire. See Tbzer, Islands ojthe dSaean ( 1890) ; 
Foiiqub, Santorin et ses £ruptiofis (Paris, 1879); 
and Bent, Cyclades (1885). 

SlintoSf a port of the state of Sfto Paulo in 
Brazil, founded in 1546, on the island of Sfto 
Vicente, and at the foot of tlio church-crowned 
Monsen-ate. It has fine wharves, gas and tram- 
ways, and a good water-supply ; but it is a hot, 
dirty, damp, xiiiheal thy place, and yellow fever is 
endemic. A railway (40 miles, 6 of them by cable 
up the Serra do Mar— 2500 feet) connects it with 
SAo Paulo, whose port it is. Of the exports the 
principal item is coffee. Pop. 15,000. 

Sail yilH^llte, a ])retty town of Salvador, 40 
miles NE. of San Salvador, close to an extinct 
volcano of the same name, whose sides are among 
the most fertile jilaces in the world, and produce 
especially coffee, indigo, and tobacco. Pop. GOOO. 

Sao FranrisC'O* a large river of Brazil, rises in 
the south-west part of tlie province of Minas (ieraes, 
flows north, north-east, and east-sou Mi -east to tlie 
Atlantic, and in its lower course separates th,e 
provinces of Bahia and Sergipe from Pernambuco 
and Alagoas. Length, 1800 miles; drainage area, 
248,0(^K) sq. m. It is navigable as far up as its 
junction with the Paraojxisba, except at three points 
— at the rapids of Pirapora, near the frontier of 
Bahia, and where it breaks through the granite 
wall of the coast range, and forms the falls of 
Paulo Affonso (275 feet); traffic is carried past 
this last point by a railway (68 miles). Over the 
wide mouth there is a bar, xvith only 10 feet of 
water. 

Sadne, a river of France, an afflueut of the 
llhone (q.v.), rises in the dept, of Vosges, in the 
Faucelles Alountains, Hows south-west as far as 
Ch.ftlons, thence south to the Phono at Lyons. It 
is joined by the Doubs from the left. Entire 
length, 282 miles, of which 170 are navigable. 
Area of basin, 11,418 sq. in. See Hanierton’s 
The S(f6ne : a Summer Voyage ( 1887), a descriptioi\ 
of the river w ith numerous illustrations. 

Sa6ne. Haute, a department in the east of 
France, slopes south-west from the southern ex- 
tremity of the Vosges, whose spurs diversify the 
north-east. It is w^atcred chieily bjr the SaOne 
.and its tribiit.aiies. Forests abouiKl everywdiere 
(31 percent, of area). One-half of the total area 
of 2061 sq. in. is cultivable. The principal 
natural products are wheat, potatoes, and oats, 
iron, coal, and salt; and the in .anufac Cured, iron 
goods, glass and pottery, bricks, pai>er, and 
cottons. Fruit, especially cherries, is extensively 
cultivated. There are several mineral springs, the 
best known at Luxeuil. Pop. (1861) 317,183; 
(1901) 266,605. The arrondissemenis are Gray, 
Lure, and Vesoul ; and Vesoul is the capital. 

Sadllje^et-Loire^ one of the largest depart- 
ments of France, part of ancient Burgundy, is 
hounded on the »SE. by the Sadne and on (he W. by 
the Loire. Area, 3300 sq, in. ; pop. (1901) 620,360.. 
The country consists for the most part of fertile 
plains, separated by rich vine- clad hills. The 
wines, of wdiich 11,0(K),(X)0 gallons are made 
annually, are w'ell known as vim de Mdeon^. 
Agriculture, iron and coal mining., and manu- 
factures of cotton fabrics, pottery, iron rails and 
plates, machinery, engines, glass, &c. are carried 
on. The cattle are an exceptionally fine breed 
(white). There are five arrondissements — Autun, 
Chftlon, Charolles, Louhan, and MAcon ; capital, 
Mftcon. The ironrtown of Creusot, the pilgiiinage' 
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r€^ of Peiroy-le^MonW and the once famoM 
abb^-town of Clnny are all in this department. 

Slio PiaillOf capital of the Brazilian state of 
tite name, stands on a wide plain bounded by 
low hills, 4 miles from the Rio Tieto and 310 b\- 
rail W. by 8. of Rio de Janeiro. Uhln l.cms^ of 
one story, a handsome public /rardeii. and tram- 
ways running out to tlio beautiful suburbs. The 
principal buildings are fclie old Jesuit college, now 
the ffovemment palace, the bishop^s palace, and a 
celebrated law-school. Sfio Paulo is the head- 
quarters of the coffee trade, and four railways con- 
nect it with the great coneediHtrictH in the interior. 
There are cotton-weaving ainl printing works, and 
manufactories of tobacco, cigars, spirits, malcbes, 
gloves, ami liats. Pop. 0I,0 .jO. indndhig l‘2,o<)0 
Italians and 1.5O0 (lerinfin*- ; the latter have a 
school, a club house, an<l a newspaper of their 
own. — The n2,.S.‘lO s<]. rn. ; i*<'»p. in ISlio, 

l,7r>0,(K)0 ), the most promising in the re]>uhli<*, 
stretches from the ocean to tlm river Pa, rati;!, atni 
consists of a ship of c.uast land ( S to HO miles broad } 
amt an elevated region, t.lie l.-iher o^’ciipving all 
the interior, .and rising fj(jm IGOO fo<‘t : all this part 
is heall hy, ami the clima.te, pleasant, d'he jirinci- 
pal ranges are the Smra.s ila. MantiipiJ^ira aiid d<» 
Afar. The rivers are numerous, and many of ihrm 
of importanee ; regular steamho;vt sta vit e is main 
tainetl over a. <lista.m*e of 100 inile<. The 
]»OHsesseH also niih's of rail\\a>. juimTal 

wealth ineludcs iuagneti(‘ iron, gold, tnaihle, and 
precious stones. 'Theve js -ome eal 1 le-r(‘aring and 
a few maniiffi<*turf‘s : hut (he ehief i»ulushy is 
agriculture. 'IMk? principal crop is eoflee ; next 
follow sugar, cotton, tobacco, manioc, mai/e, ami 
vinos. Tlu^ exports of the state by either Uio de 
flaneiro or its (»wn eldef port, Santos- amount to 
some 40 per cent, of tlie total for the re])uhlie, 

Sap. See V"K<;K’rAiiLi-: ihrvsnu.odv. 

Sap, in Military Kngine<'riiig, is a narrow ditcli 
or trench by which approach is made from llie 
foremost panillel towards the glacis or covert -\v ay 
of a besieged place (.see Si K<iK )• I'or Sajq)ers .and 
Miners, see Eng inkers. 

Sapajoil# a name sonudimes apidiod to ail 
tttat division of American imnikoys which have a 
prehensile tail, and sometimes limiual to tliose of 
them which are of a sh‘ndor fornt, as the genera 
Aides (see Spideu-monkev ), Crhua (cpv.), tS:c. 

SHpiltdaCCU% a naliirjil (»r<ler of exogenf>n.s 
plants, consisting of trees and twining shrubs 
Uirnished with tendrils, very rarely herbaceous 
climhers. Their leaves are often marked with 
lines or pellucid dots. The order contains seventy 
genera and nl>out I(K) known s)>ocies, natives of 
warm climates, esnecially of Sontli America and 
luflia ; none of tlieiu natives of Europe. The 
itnlividiiaLs of tliis natural order exhibit the ino-st 
varied proj^erties. Some produce delicious fruits, 
others are purely nicdiciiiai, some again aboiuul in 
a saponaceous principle, while a few are danger- 
ously poisonous, and still fe>ver yield wholesoaie 
food- prod nets. The root of Cm'diospcrmuin halica- 
cabitm (Heart-seed) is <Uaphoretic, diuretic, and 
aperient, while in the Moluccas its loaves >vlien 
cooked ai-e eaten as a vegetable. The cenus 
Serjana is poisonous; S, ternata (Supple Jack), 
a native of South America, is used to stupefy fish, 
and the long rambling stems from which it takes 
its nopnlair name are cut into lengths for walkin^^- 
sticKs. Tlie same poisonous principle resides m 
tlie gemia Paullinia (see Gu ARANA) ; yet from 
the seeds of P. sorbilis Guarana bread is made. 
In the genua Schuiidelia the same contradictoiy^ 
aualities are exhibited. The Soapberry (q.v.) is 
we fruit o£ Sapmdua sapanariai tlie type of tlie 
order. 
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West Indies to thennit 

other species of AcUnm^ a ' 
order Sapotacca^. The se^a 
diuretic, bat an overdose is 
of the fruit is suliacid and sweet,, and*^ 

4^stccnled for the dessert in the West 
Marnmhule, Naseberry, A:c. are names giirdl w 
various sjx^cies. 

Saponification. See Oils, Fats, 

SapoilitI iH a vo^jretahle principle contained j 
various plants, including the Sapotuiria j 

<»r 8oap-\voi‘t, \\\i^ Pofytjala Rcveral ^"arictiee 

of r.ycimis, tiie fj nit hf the horse chfxstnnt, and in 
Quiliia hark. It is rcjuHly <tx1iacted from the root 
<tf soap-wort by means of IwuliTig alcohol, which, aw 
it cools, deposits the saponin as an amoqdions sedi- 
ineiit. It ^lerivfs its name from its hehavioui with 
v.'uter, in whit'li it is sohihlc in all pT<»{>or1-ions, 
yielding :\\i o]iah‘sef*nt fluitl which froths when 
>.hakc‘n like a soluiioTi or soa]>. if «‘ven , A.irth part 
of sap<min he ]»rr*senL It.s No)nt.io?>, or an infusion 
(.f softp wort , i-’ >t»melimfv- employc'd in place of a 
'.ohiliim of an alkaline. soaj> for ch^ansiiig the finer 
\M riot it- of we.f>l fnun grerist'. 'fhe various pre- 
}»;uMtio?i^ foi' rh aning kid gloves, ive., which arc 
^oUI mider fare v name*- at t vt‘r> exliihition, owu 3 
!htdr virtues to s.-jponitn It i.s also employed hy 
aeiatefi water neilo'i’s to gi're appan*rtT hotjy to 
tle'ir h^mojiatle. , ilie public regfuding a per- 
sistent head or frt>th as a guarantet* of excelleinre. 

aiH'ii'* natuial oitlcr of exogenous 
]datns. I ousistirig of tits*-’ and shvuhs, often abound- 
ing in milky juiee. 'Tlie Iciwesarc iejithory, entire, 
a.nd without stiimle--. The onler eomprist's about 
20 genera, and ov»-r 2tHi speedes. They an* nativ'es 
of I he warmer n*gions of h‘.>tli ljeinisphere>, hut arc 
<-om)iara lively rave in Australia, tlu^ ra]>e of (hx>d 
ITojx'. Xouli west Afri<‘a, ainl South America. The 
most importanl specu'es from an econojuical point 
of view’ is ilie ( lui ta-ptuoha ’frof? (•pv-J fsotHtudra 
The suhslance called an extract 

from tlie hmk of d/iry<>r>/d(yl/ mti yhjey}>hiinnn^ 
em]do>(xl in France in nuMlicino, is a moderate 
stoniaehie exeitant. alterative, and mild astringent. 
Tlie fruit of i\ vuiniio is the Star A])ple (q.v.). 
C. roj'bt(r<jJu'(\ a nati\o of Silhet, al.^^o produces a 
fruit prized Iw the natives; hut neither of tJiese 
fruits liml much f.avoiir witli Europeans. The 
Alammee Sap»>ta, or American Marmalade, is the 
fruit of Lucnin(f maiHUiosa, ji lofty tree of tropical 
America and the West Indian Islands (not tlie 
Mammee-apple, q.v.). The l>ulp is luscious, hut 
the kernels abound to a ciangerous extent in 
prussic acid, a very little of one kernel being 
callable wlien t aten of causing sickness. Tlie 
SajMxlilla Plum (q.v.) is (he fruit of Achras sapotn. 
The flowers of some of the specie.s of Bassia are 
edible ; they are eaten raw’ or cooked in various 
ways; those of B. latifolia yield a strong ardent 
spiVit by distillation. Oil is al.so expressed from 
the fruit of some of these, wdiich is used in the 
manufacture of soap and as an inferior lamp-oil 
ami lubricant, B, tntipraeca and B, parkii — -the 
latter the Stea Tree of South Africa — Ijoth yield 
from kernels of their fruits a fine vegetable-butter. 
Valuable tinil>ei*s are produced by some species 
of this order; one of the Iron woods (q.v.) is the 
timber of Sufero:n/ion tnerme* The Galimeta Wood 
of Jamaica is the timber of BumcHa salicifolut. 
The flowera of Minvusc^ elcngt\ a native <)f the 
East Indies, are pow’ernilly aromatic, and yiekl a 
fragrant water hy distillation, and the seeds abound 
in oil wliich is used by paintera. 

SHPPftlH WfMid is the W'ood of Cevsaipima 
Sappan (see CiESALPiNiA ), usejcl iu Dyeing (.q.v., 
p. 139). 
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SAPPER 


SAPROPHYTIC PLANTS 


Sapper* the name ^iven to a private soldier in 
the corps of Iloyal Engineers (q.v.). 

Sapphire* a gem excelled in value by no 
precious stone except diamond, and regarded as a 
variety of Corundum (q.v.), highly transparent 
and brilliant. It is sometimes colourless or nearly 
so. It more frequently exhibits exquisite colour, 
generally a bright red (i.e. the ruby) or a beautiful 
blue — the latter being that commonly called 
sapphire. Purplish or greenish colour indicates a 
flaw ; and usual defects are clouds, niilky spots, 
flakes, or stripes. It is found crystallised, usually | 
in six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided 
pyramids ; it is sometimes found imbedded in 
gneiss, but more frequently occurs in alluvial 
soils. It occurs in Bohemia ami Saxony, but 
European sapphires are of no commercial import- 
ance. The finest are found in Ceylon ; Cashmere 
and Burma also produce fine specimens ; and 
sapphires are found in Victoria, New South 
Wales, and j>arts of the United States. The value 
depends on quality more than on size, and does 
not increase with tlie size as does that of the ruby. 
Smaller ones vary from £2 to £12, carat-sized ones 
from £12 to £25. One of 165 carats, shown at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, was sold for £8000. In 
spite of its hardness it is sometimes engraved. It 
is doubtful if the jsapphirus named in Scripture 
was our sapphire or the Hyacinth (q.v.). By a 
‘male sapphire’ (as in Browning) the ancients 
meant a dark-hued or indigo sapphire, by a ‘ female 
' sapphire * one pale blue, approacliing to white. 

SappIlO* one of the groat poetesses of the 
world, was born either at Mitylene or at Eresos in 
Leslios. She was only six years ohl wlien she lost 
her father Scamandronymus, and she must have 
flourished about the en<I of the 7th century B.c., 
as she was contemporary with Alcmus, Stesichorus, 
and Pittacus. But little is known with certainty 
I of her life, save that she had a daughter named 
Cleis, and was acquainted with Alcieus. We are 
tohl, with much less certainty, that she ded about 
596 from Mitylene to some place of refuge in Sicily, 
but after some years was ^ain at Mitylene, the 
I centre of a group of girls witn a passion for j)oetry. 

Her famous plunge into the sea from the Leu- 
' eadian rock, because Phaon did not return her 
love, seems to \\ave po \ustoT\ca\ iouudatiou \v1aat- 

ever. The traditional account of her moral 

character was fii*»t assailed by Welcker (1816), 
who carried his argument to the absiinl extreme 
of making )ier a ptiragon of virtue. This view 

Bergk ana Colonel Mare both attacked, and tlie ( 

progress of the controversy may he seen in tlie I 

J her tlie exceptionally immoral wouiail of Givok ) 
tmiitipa, wo can scareely take her at Welcker’a I 
valuation, looking at the poetry itself and the easy 
standard of her age. But about the much more im- 
portant question of her genius there can be no 
doubt whatever. For sincerity, depth of feeling, 
passion, and exquisite grace of form her lyrics 
stand alone among the masterpieces of antiquity. 
Her poems were divided by the Alexandrine 
scholars into nine books, according to their metres. 
But two of her odes, one to Aphrodite, with a 
number of short fragments, are extant. Most of 
these were composed in the metre named from ^ 
her the napphic strophe, rendered familiar from its ! 
use by Horace. 

The best text is that contained in Bergk’s Poetce 1 
Lyv^i Orceci ( voL iii. 4th ed. 1882 ). See Poestion, . 
Oriechische Dichterinnen ( V ienna, 1876 ) ; Arnold, Sappho, 
ein Vortroff (Berl. 1871); Kbchly (in Akademische Por- - 
irdffe, ^Inrich, 1859); Schone, Untermchungea iiher das ^ 
Jjeben der Sappho (Lcip. 1867); and H, T. Wharton's ^ 
edition of the text, with life, translation, &o. ( Lond. f 
1885). The last contains a good bibliography of the books < 


and papers written on Sappho, to which may be added 
the metrical translation by James S. Gasby-Sinith 
(Washington, 1891). 

Saprolegnla* See Salmon, p. 117. 
Saprophytic Plants are plants that feed 
upon decaying organic matter. In common with 
many of the Parasitic Plants (q.v.), which are 
plants that live on or in and at the expense of 
other organisms, they are often devoid of chloro- 
phyll. The reason of this peculiarity is obvious. 
Uhlorophyll being the material used by ordinary 
plants for the decomposition of the carbonic acid 
of the air in order that they may retain the 
carbon, and with it build up all the carbon com- 
pounds characteristic of organic nature (see Vege- 
table Physiology), it is plain that those j)laiits 
which in virtue of a saprophytic or a completely 
parasitic liahit obtain their carbon compounds ready- 
made up to a certain point do not require a special 
mechanism of green stuff to manufacture those 
compounds. If the saprophytism he not complete 
or ‘pure’ there will he at least some chlorophyll 
remaining, as in the llowering axis of the oicliid 
Neottia. Saprophytes may obtain their nourish- 
ment and especially their carbon compounds either 
from the remains of dead organisms or from organic 
compounds formed by living organisms. The 
fungi that live upon the hark ot trees and the 
leaf-soil of forests and meadows (e.g. mushrooms) 
are examples of the former ease ; those that feed 
upon the juice of fruits and sugary solutions (e.g. 
moulds and ye.asts) of the latter case. Examples 
of saprophytes are found in the Phanerogams, the 
Fungi, and the Bacteria. Among the Phanero- 
gams are some common native Orchids — Neottia, 
Corallorhiza, Lattrcea, and Moiiotvopa. After 
prolonged nourishment within the loose liunnis such 
plants send up flowering shoots above the surface. 

Fungi (q.v.) may he pJiysiologically classiHed as 
parasites and saprophytes; hut this classification 
does not coincide with a morphological one. F urtlicr, 
there are cei tain species which lie between the two 
extremes, ami those may he described as parasites 
which niav become wholly or in part saprophytic, i 
1 throngli the w\io\e course of their development or 
' during certain stages of it ; and also there ate i 
I saprophytes which, with the same variations, may i 
become paia^itic. Hence the complete physio- ' 

I logical classi heat ion of the Fungi hocomes (I) 

I Vure saprophytes ; (2) ‘Facultative’ saprophytes — 
i.e. parasites which become saprophytic ; (3) ‘Ohii- | 
j gate’ parasites — i.e. s)>ecies to whicli the parasitic 

/i/e ui indispensable ; (4 j ‘ Facultative ' parasites. ) 

The external conditions nccossaiy for the com- I 
mencement of ^^rmination ot F\in^ aro tho saxoo \ 

j a.s tliose neecitui to the germs and seeds of other 

plants: they are a certain temperature, a supply 

of oxygen and of water, in certain cases a supply 
of nutrient substances. The spores of the Pereno- 
sporem and of the Uredinem ^^emiinate on drops of 
pure >vater; nutrient solutions may even be a 
liindrance. The Mucorini, on the other hand, emit 
only rudimentary germ-tubes in pure water ; they 
require a nutrient solution for germination. Most 
Fungi vary towards one extreme or other accord- 
ing to the species. 


A further characteristic of manv Fungi is that 
certain species are only to be founci upon a specihe 
substratum. For instance, the Saccharomycctcs, 


which excite alcoholic fermentation, appear on 
fruits only when these are ripe,..an<I in ttie winter 
are found in soil around those plants whose ripe fruit 
they attack, and very rarely in any other place. 
Further, the effect upon the substratuni varies with 
the species to a greater or less extent. On the 
other hand, many diverse species live on the sanfe 
substratum and effect the same results upon it—i 
e.g. many species of Saccharomycetes and certain 
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fmeoies of Mucar produce veiy ainiilar fermenta- 
tions in saccharine fluids (see Fermentation). A 
destruetive effect is witnessed in the reduction of 
timber to a mass of dirt by Meruliua laerpmans. 

Bacteria (q.v.) may be classified physiologically 
in the same terms os the Fungi. And their functions 
vary in the same way. Maiiy oxi<]ise their sub< 
stratum; the Micrococcus of vinegar oxidises ethyl- 
alcohol into acetic achl, and hy further coiiihiis- 
tioii into carbonic <u:id and water. Others excite 
characteristic fermentations, lactic acid, butyric 
acid fermentations, &c., produced by spocLlic 
organisms. Others incite Ibitrefaction (q.v.). 

» For further iiiforinatidn, soodoober.s Ouilinrsof Clasni- 
fication and Special Morpholtff/p ; Oe Jiwry'rt Murphuloifif 
of the FiutgU Mycetozoci ami Bacteria; Sach«*.s Physiologii 
of Plants ; Vines’s Physiology of PlaiiU ; and the litera- 
ture referred to in these works. 


Samicuia Nllt« the seed of Lecf/this olhirla 
and jC. zahiicajo trees, })lcntlful in the tores ts of the 
north of Brazil, and lielonging to the natural order 
I-#ecythi<laceie. The fruit i.s urn shapc<l, as large as 
a child’s head, and ojxoi.s by a lid wliieli falls oil. 
Each fruit coniainsa number of seeds or nuts, as in 
the ease of the allied Brazil nut ; but tlie llavoiir 
is finer than that of the Brazil nut. Jis foiiu is 
oval, somewhat pointeil at ImiIU ends, wbkh are 
slightly bciit in opposite directioiis. 

S«l]*clbfind ( Fr. mvnhaytdc^ Sj»an. ztinihan'hi 
— word and thing both <lerive(l from the .Moors), 
originally a slow dance, anil hence a sliort ]»iece of 
music, of deliber/ite chniaclcr, and with a peculiar 
rhythm, in J time, the accent being \>laced on the 
second crotchet of each measure. The sarahaud 
was of frequent occurvence among tlie sa/7r.s‘ or 
series of sliort pieces written hy Handel, Sebastian 
Bach, and others of the old masters, for the har/isi- 
chord or clavichord, 

SArftCens ^ name variously employed by 
medimval writers to designate the iMoliamniedans 
of Syria and Palestine, the Arabs generally, or tlie 
Arab-Berher races of Nortliern Africa, who con- 
quered Spain and Sicily, and invaded France. At 
a later date it was einoloyecl as a synonym for all 
inridel nations against which crusades wero"])reached, 
and^’^as thus apiilicd to the Seljuks of Jeonium, the 
Turks, the Gy]).sics, and oven the pagan Prussians. 
The true detivatvon oi the word wa^ \ong a pur/Ae 

to philoJogers ; Du Cange dediiceil it frein Sarah, 
the wife of Ahraliam, an opinion coinciding with 
that of the media;val Christian authors ; Hottinger, 
from the Arab, saraca, * to steal Forster, from 

stt/ira, 'a deserfc;' whi’fe others strove to sec its 

orif^in in the Hebrew sarak, * poor ; * but the opinion 
wh\c\\ \\aft been mOHt'ft^nevvdiy ivnA \>Te- 

vails at the present time, is that the word was 

originally Sharkeyn (Arab., ‘eastern people’— as 

opposed to MaghHhe, ‘western people’ — i.e. the 
^ople of 'Morocco), corrupted by the Greeks into 
ISaraJcenoiy from which the Romans derived their 
word Saraceni. The epithet Sarakenoi was applied 
^ tlie^ Greek writers (from the Ist century o^the 
CThristian era) to some tribes of Bedouin Arabs in 
eastern Arabia, though they do not agree among 
themselves as to the particular tribe so denominated. 
Pliny and Ammianus place the Saracens in Arabia 
Petnea and Mesopotamia, on the common frontier 
of the Roman and Persian empires ; and the descrip- 
tion of them by Ammianus, a most painstaking and 
aeourate historian, coincides, in every important 
particular, with what is known at the present day 
of the Bedouin tribes of tliose regions. See Arabia, 
Califs, Crusades, Mohammedanism, Moors, 
Saladin, Spain, Templars ; and for Saraoenic 
architecture^ see Arabian Architecture, and the 
action on architecture in the articles India (VoL 
.Vl. p. 109) and Persia ( Vol. VIIL p. 70). 
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sABASA-ts: •• •' ■- ' -wi-i: 

Saragossa (Span. 

formerly the capital of the kiBgabi^ QrAaigoiL^.^ 
mil 212 miles N£. of Madrid and' '^7 W. .1^ N. 
Barcelona, stands on the 'Ebro, which divides the 
city into two parts, and is crossed by 
bridge of seven arches, built in 1437. Tke city iJM> 
an imposing app<?aranco from a distan.ee,' being ; 
adonied wdtli iiuincrous ftituidcr ti>wem and spires ; . 
but iji.side the walls it irt full of narrow winding 
lanes, with brick houses of most solid strnctxtre,, I 
Dioiigh many of them are now falling into deca3% ; 
The ({iiartcrs Lliat lia\c bcou rebuilt since the- 
Frenoli siege are of course dilVcreut: the streets 
wide aiul. Iho houses of hcMer anpcaraiiec. Sara- 
gossa was tlui (‘eltilicrian SiddalMt, changed tp , 
Atfgmta in 25 B.O., of wliicJi the present 
name is a co’n ujitiou. Although a place of import- 
ance niider the Romans, ther»/ are few remaiim of 
the lioiuan city. One of the first citicB of Spain 
adopt Christianity (3d oentui*; 3 |,' ), it afterwards 
becutue rioh in relics, to vvhich miraculouis powers 
were astuihed. Saiagossa ivas taken by the Goths 
in the r»t Ii and hy the Moors in the 8f}i century, and 
V. ;is iceo vered from them in I1J8 hy Alphouso of 
y\rrigon after a j=iiege oi five years, during which 
gie;ti purl of Hk* inliahitiints filed of hunger. The 
most momentous oveiit in its recent hibtory was 
the .siegfi hy the Fn'iieh {.Fuiie to August 1S08 and 
Doceiuher ISOH to February ISOD), in which the 
iuhahiiaiits, led ]>y I’alafox (q.v.), olFored a most 
<letei ?jiirn*fl resist niice, some (Ih/MX) in all perishing, 
'riie ser\ ices of tlie ‘Maid of Saragossa,’ said to 
have or fought hy tlm side of her artillery- 

man lovf r, seem to have bctni greatly exaggerated 
hy Sontliey, liyron, and Sir Dav'id Willde iu 
treating the llninio. Saragossa luis two cathe- 
drals, the older a tiothic edihee (1.310); the more 
modern (17th cenUtry) boasts of a pillar on which 
the Virgin descmnled from heaven (40 A.D.), to 
: which pilgriiuH still flotde. its ilefences include 
I the citadel (Aljaferia), anciently the palace of the 
I kings of Anegoii and later the heiuhniarlers of tlio “ 

! Iiiquisituni in this part of Spain. There are also 
a university (1474) with 800 students, a libraiy'^ of 
18,000 voLs. , an aca<Iemy of sciences, and a largo 
archii?piscopiil palace. The leaning Torre Niieva, 
dating from 1504, was in 1890 deemetl unsafe and 
doomed ])y the autliorities to demolition. The 
\ead\ug iudwHhies i\m\ out c\otb, sWka, leatber, 

soap, and chocr»Jat€\ Pop. — The province 

has an area of 0727 sq. in. and a pop. of 425,000. ^ 

See Bosna-Skhai. I 

Sar&ihbSf » town in the extreme north-east of J 

Persia, stands on the Heri-Rud, in a position of 
considerable strategic importance* It was destroyed 

\>y tUo PorteitJLiiK lu Im how ijl liiiKeraUlo 

place of Turkoman tents aiul huts ; but there is a 
strong fort. TTie Rnssians in occupied iho 

I opposite hank of the river ; and the place has been 
I often mentioned in connection with the delimita- 
tion of boundaries between RuB.sian, Persian, and 
Afghan territory. See the map at x\fgiianistan. 

Saransk^ a town of Russia, 65 miles N. of 
Penza; pop. (1899) 13,921. 

Sarasate, Martin Meltton, violinist, was 
born of Basque parentage at Panipluna in Spain, 
10th March 1844. Taken to Pans w'hilst still a 
child, he studied at the conservatoire there from 
1856, and won the first prize for tlie violin in 
1857 ; then, having finishea his studies, he be^an 
what M^os to be his life’s occupation, travelling 
from town to town and from continent to continent 

S aving concerts. He first appeared at London in 
ay 1874, playing at one of the Philharmonics. » - 
He always draws large audiences, his stvle being 
pure, easy, and gracetuil ; he can play wit^ fire ana 
passion, and his taste is nearly faultless. He has 
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composed only light pieces, chiefly Spanish dance 
tunes. 

SlIFASWRtt is, in Hindu Mythology, the name of 
the wife, or the female ener^, of the god Brahma, 
the first of the Hindu Trimflrti or triad. She 
is also the goddess of speech and eloquence, the 
patroness of music and the arts, and the inventress 
of the Sanskrit language and the Dev^audgail 
letters, 

SaratoiT, a city of Russia, on the right bank of 
the Volga, exactly 500 miles by rail SE. of Moscow, 
It is a city of broad streets and fine squares, and 
.stands on terraces rising from the river. There are 
nearly thirty churches : a handsome now cathedral 
(18^), an old cathedral (1697), and Iladistcheff’s 
Museum, sheltering a fine art galleiy and a library. 
Manufactures of brandy, liqueurs, flour, oil, and 
tobacco are carried on. Fishing is prosecuted in 
the river, and market-gardening (especially fruit 
and the sunflower) in the vicinity. There is an 
important trade in corn, salt, iron, wooden wares, 
textiles, and groceries. The population has grown 
rapidly—50,000 in 1830 ; 70,000 in 1860 ; 137.109 in 
1897. The city was ))illagcd by rngatchelf in 1774, 
and suffered severely from lire several times during 
the 19th century.— The government^ the east side 
of which is washed by the Volga, has much fertile 
soil, growing rye, oatsf wheat, oil -plants, and flax ; 
it has few industries except agriculture, distilling, 
and corn -grinding, but considerable trade. It was 
colonised in the end of the 18th century. The 
population, 2,419,884 in 1897, embraces several 
nourishing German colonies (pop. 120,000) which 
settled here in 1763-65. Total area, 32,624 sq. m. 

Saratoga one of the chief watering- 

places in the United States, is in New York, 38 
miles by rail N. of Albany. It contains more than 
a score of mineral springs, whose wateis, prescribed 
in diseases of the liver, chronic dysj)ep 8 ia, &c., are 
bottled in Large quantities for exportation. In the 
village are a large number of hotels, some accom- 
modating over 1000 guests. There is a race- track, 
and regattas are held on Saratoga Lake, 4 miles 
distant. Twelve miles to the east a handsome 
obelisk (1877), 155 feet high, on a blulT .350 feet 
above the Hudson River and overlooking the scene, 
commemorates the surrender of Burgoyne (q.v. ) to 
Gates, on October 17, 1777. Pop. (1900) 12,409. 

Sara'waky a state on the north-west of the 
island of Borneo, in the East Indies, j)laced by its 
ruler. Rajah Brooke, in 1888 under the protection 
of Britain. The Chinese Sea washes its north-west 
side ; on the north-east is the protected state of 
Brunei ; and onr every other shle it is suiTOunded 
by Dutch Borneo. The boundaries next Dutch 
Borneo were fixed by an Anglo- Dutch commission 
appointed in 1891. The area of Sarawak is esti- 
mated to be 41,000 to 45,000 sq. m., and its pop. 
600,000. The coast belt is in many parts low, the 
interior hilly, rising to close u})on 8 (K )0 feet near 
.the frontiers. The country is drained by a number 
of short streams, several of which have wide 
estuaries; the longest, th'e Rajang, has a sinuous 
course of 360 miles, and is easily navigable for 150 
miles up. The state contains some valuable 
minerals : antimony, quicksilver, gold, and coal 
are mined to some extent, and copper, diamonds, 
and manganese exist, though hardly in paying 
quantities. Tlio most important products are sago, 
pepper, gambier, gutta-percha, india-rubber, birds’ 
nests, rattans, tea, coffee, and timber, all of which 
are exported. Trade is carried on principally with 
Singapore. Ihe exports average £1,350,000, the 
imports £1,000,000 a year. The people consist prin- 
cipally of Malays, Chinese, and Dyaks. Chief 
town, Kuching, witli a nop. of 25,000, standing 20 
miles lip the Sarawak River. Dying in 1868, Sir 
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James Brooke (q.v.) was succeeded by his nephew, 
Sir C. J. Brooke, who, after greatly extending his 
territory northwards after 1881, put it in 1888 
under the protection of Britain. The English 
bishop of Singapore is also bishop of Sarawak. 

See Spencer St John, Life in the F<yi*tsU of the Fwr 
East (1862); Oliarlea Brooke, Ten Years in Saravmk 
(1866) ; N. Denison, Tour amongst the Land Dyaks of 
Upper JB&tmeo (Singapore, 1879); Helms, Pioneering in 
the Far East (1882) ; and books quoted at Bhooks. 

Sarcenet* See Sahsnet. 

Sareina* See Bacteria, Vol. I. p. 647. 
Sareoeystls* See Gregarinida. 

Sareode* See Protoplasm, 

Sareolemma is the term applied to the deli- 
cate sheath* which invests each primary muscular 
fibre. See Muscle. 

Sarcoma is an ancient term which was vaguely 
used of tumours of a more or less flosh-like consist- 
ence, but had fallen into disuse. It was adopted 
by Virchow as the general name for a large and 
important class of new formations, and is at present 
universally employed as defined by him. The 
tumours now called Sarcomata are mainly com- 
posed of cells resembling those of some form of 
embryonic or imperfectly developed connective 
tissue, rather than those of any part of the adult 
organism. Their structure, as well as their indi- 
vidual cells, usually suggests an embryonic con- 
dition : the cells are imbediled in a structureless 
matrix ; and the blood-vessels are often mere 
channels between tlio tumour-cells. Tliey ai-e thus 
distinct from the Carcinomata, or cancers proper, 
which consist of epithelial cells in a framework of 
fully organised fibrous tissues ; though they share 
with tueni the property of malignancy (see 
Tumours). They are generally classified, accord- 
ing to the form of their most characteristic cells, * 
as round -cel led, spindlc-celled, and myeloi<l sarco- 
mata. They are most common before middle life, 
and may occur in an 3 ^ organ of the body. Their 
course presents the greatest possible variety : some 
myeloid and spindle-celled sarcomata are slow in 
their growth, and but little apt to recur after 
removal ; some forms of round-celled sarcoma liiay 
rival and even surpass the true cancers in rapidity 
of growth and diffusion through the body. When 
secondary tumoui*s occur they are not commonly 
in the neighbouring Ij^mphatic glands, as in cancer, 
hut in distant organs, and particularly in the 
lungs. 

Sarcophagnas (Gr., ‘flesh-eater’), any stone 
receptacle for a dead body. .The name originated 
in the property assigned to a species of stone, found 
at Assos in Troas and used in early times, of con- 
suming the whole body, with the exception of the 
teeth, within the space of forty davs. yiie oldest 
known sarcophagi are those of Egypt, some of 
wliich arc contemporary with the pyramids. The 
earliest of these are of a square or oblong form, j 
and either plain or ornamented with lotus leaves ; 
the later are of the form of swathed mummies, and 
hear inscriptions. The pyramids wpre sepulchral 
tombs built to contain the sarcopliagi of the kings 
of Egypt : the Phoenician and PerSan kings were 
also buried in sarcophagi. The Roman sarcrahagi 
of the earlier republican period were plain. Sarco- 
phagi were occasionally used in the later republic, 
although burning had become the more general 
mode of disposing of the dead. The use ox stone 
chests for tne interment of distinguished persona 
has not been altogether discontinued in modern 
times. See Barrow, Burial, Coffin* Mauso- 
leum. 

Sardf or Sarda, a variety of quartz, differing 
from camelian only in its very deep red colour, 
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blood-roil by transmitted light. It is rare, and 
brings a much Jiigher prioe than common camoliaii. 

The name is probably from Sarrlia. The Sardonyx 
is on Onyx (q.v.) coniainiug layers of sard. 

SmrdanapaTiis* See Assvbta. 

Sardes# See Saedis. 

Sardine (orirfnally ‘the Sattlinian fish/ an<l 
applied to a kina of tunny ), the Fi'eiich name for 
Pilchard (q.v.), in England used for small pilchards 
specially prepared. In Franco and Portugal sar* 
dines are cured with oil in tin boxes, forming a 
niuch-esteemed delicacy, and. at the same time, people, their apathy, their primitive methods o| 
a most wholesome article of foo<l ; ki this forni agricnltuie, lack of enterpme and capital, and 
they are exported to all parts of the world, lo want of mevans of oomnitimcaiion, and long years 
cure them m this way, they are hnst oarefnlly of negligent if not inolheient government, its 
washe<l in the soa, then sprinkled with tine salt, it^soiirees are l>y no means develo|>ed to the extent 
and after a few hours the head, gills, vVc. ar«i eonhl ho"; many lucrative indastries are in 

removed ; they are tlieii washed again, ami spread ij,e'h;uids of foreigncj s, others are noglcdo^l hy the 
out on willow brandies or wire Avork, ex|M>sed Saides, and tli<»se that they ‘lo carr>’ on are often 
to the sun ami wind, if the weather is <lry, hut ci^rriod on in a half hearted manner and with 
in damp and rainy weather to a current <if nir oiisolohi met hods. Femlalism was not finally 
under cover. Iheyare next ])ut into hoilmg oil, ai.<,iis|Kd in the island until Of the total 

in which they remain for a sliort tiioo, and when j a!»ont one-third is arable land, one-third 

they are taken out the oil is <lrained away from j p..vstujv. and m;arly one- third {2S per c-mit.) forest, 
them as much as possihle, ami tli<\\' arc put into j 'ph<^ iir-'^t place nmoiigsl the natural resources is 
the tin Ixixos A\diose shape and appearance are i the agrb-nitiira! pn»dnct«<, in spite of the 

so familiar to every one. The hoxe- lieiiig filh-d i,.,,.j^,va)d iWining, the heavy taxation, .ami the 
with sartliries, .are fijlcd no with i)u, the Ihl ! cvironiely minute suhdivbion of the soil. Tlie 

soKleml on, anil Uioy an' iilaccil tov a sliovt tinio i prixlni-i' ix wheat, harlev, Ix’ans, poi^atocs, 

in boiling-walor, or cxposi'd (<. hot steam The j (•>i,;,(X>,00<J ttailims ].er annum), oJive-oil (IJ 

boxes which liavo leaked or hni’st in i‘Oilin:» milHtm Ojilions\. Vonons. iiilviiceo^ Aav njnrf 


water after the rains, and much decaying vegetable 
matter in the hot eeason. The parte tha.t fie at a 
higlicr level^arc quite as healthy as the eofiryeSpond- 
ing distiictB'' of Italy. A more extended euldvatiion 
of the soil and the drainage of the 
inland lagoons wouhl greatly diminish tb^.mdlaifia, 
as experiment in certain districts has pfbvea«., . 

Sardinia is in nearly all respects a 
island, ft has line natural resources — 
valuable mines, ex'tensive forests, rich fisherik^ 
and excellent facilities for manufactiiringindimtiy. 
But ow ing to the old-fashioned coiiservatisni of tfo.' 
people, their apathy, their primitive methods. o| 
agriculture, lack of enterprise and capital, and 
want of means of oomnitimcaiion, and long years 
of negligent if not inollieicnt government, its 
it'sourci^s are liy no means develo|>ed to the extent 
they eouhl bo"; many lucrativ'e industries are in 


are rejected, and those which remain souml arc 
now ready for the market. Sardines have of 
yeans been miicii less ahimdant otf the Kreiudi 
coasts. a f.^uuh' arc made from sprats at 

Deal in Kent. Maine, I'.S., now produces large 
quantities of excellent sanlines from a small kiml 
of lierring ; Eastpoi t canning as many as (MXhOOO 
dtses in a year. Tn tlie soiitli of France saidincs 
are sometimes cured in red wine. 


• eviremely minute suhdivbion of the soil. The 
i prin<‘i]>al f^rodnee is wheat, barley, Ix'ans, potatoes, 
j wine ('21,000,000 gallons per anniuii), oJivc-oil (IJ 
j milli«»!i giillorish (UMiiges, Vmioiis, tobacco, flax and 
j hemp, r‘bees(», Imiter, and woo]. Idie hrcediti" of 
! h<»rse^^ is an impin-lant industry ; and large n urn bt?rs 
j of cattle, sheep, svvine, and gotits are kept. Tlie 
j growing of fruits and the I > reeding of the domestic 
anirmils arc both carefully atbmded to, and the 
! prodnef^i t>f both industries are irnproving : but the 
i only imju-ovement in the management c>f the soil 


ses m a year. In the soiitii ot Irauce saidines . ]s the drainage of the marshes by the govwnrneiit 
B sometimes cured 111 red wine. i ( who own one-iifth of tiie area) and private 

SArclIllilly an island of Italy, after Sicily ilie ^ individuals. Beshles being in ancient times the 
largest in the Mi^diterrancan, lies l.V) miles W, | granary of Kome, Sardinia w'a.s renowned for its 
of the Tiber mouth, ami immediately south of ; niimual wealth. After lying unused from the fall 


Corsica, being separated from it by the Strait of j of the Roman empire the mines were again worked 
Bonifacio, 7i miles wide. In shape it rescmhles by the Risans in the 14th and loth con tunes ; but 
an oblong set on end, with a deep wide hay, tlie work was not resumed in them with any degi’ee of 
Gulf of Cagliari, in the south, ami another, the energy until towards the middle of the 19th cen- 
Gulf of Porto Torres, in the noi*th. From north to tury. " At tlie present time some 10,000 persons are 
south it measures 170 miles, and from east to west, eiiqdoyed in extracting of lead (with silver) and 


surface is geilerally mountainoiis, the configuration 
that of a tableland running up into ranges ami 
is<dated peaks. The highest points occur along 


manufactured from sea- water, chiefly by convicts 
at Cagliari. The mines are mostly situated in the 
south-west, in the neighbourhood of Iglesias. The 
t/otal pro<lncc for a year av’^erages £675, OCX) in value. 


the eastern side of the island, and reach 6233 feet The centre and north of the island are chiefly 
in Gennargentu in the centre, anil 4287 in the coveied with forests, though they are being all too 
mountains of Limhara in the north. The western rapidly diminished. The commonest as well as the 
side of the island ranges at about 1240 feet, though nnvst valuable tiees are the oak, ilex, cork, and 
the extinct volcano of Monte Ferni roaches 34W. wuid olive, which yield timber, cork, bark for tan- 
The south-west corner is separated from the mfcin ning, acorns, and charcoal to the annual value of 
mass of the island by the low alluvial plain of close upon £300,000. The' seas yield large quanti- 
Campidano, which stretches from the Gulf of Cag- ties of tunny, sardines, anchovy, and coral, though 
liari to tlie Gulf of Oristano, on the west coast ; the fisheries, except for tunny, uie not prosecuted by 


Campidano, which stretches from the Gulf of Cag- ties of tunny, sardines, anchovy, and coral, though 
liari to tlie Gulf of Oristano, on the west coast; the fisheries, except for tunny, ai'O not prosecuted by 
at both extremities of it there are extensive salt Sardinians, but by Italians ; the native fisheitiien 
lagoons. The only other low-lying tracts are the prefer to catch trout, eels, lobsteis, crabs, ^c. in the 
lower portkms of the river valleys. The stieams, rivers and inland lagoons. Sardinia has no exten- 
however, are mostly short, the longest not exceed- sive manufacturing industries, though there is some 
ing 65 miles. The north-eastern shores ate high tanning and making of ei^rs, aerated waters, 
ana rocky. On the west the ooast-line is more macaroni, flour, and spirits. There are, howe\w, 


iiTegular than on the east ; the grotto of Neptune, 

M tJiis west coast, is one of the flnest in Europe, of the women stiU ply the spinning- wheel. Until 
Ever since the time of the Roman possession the the year 18^ Sardinia had no roads for wheeled 
climate of the island has been in evil repute. This vehicles, the Roman roads having gone to ruin 
u because of the malaria that prevails in the low- centuries ago. Now there are good r^s through 
tracts, where there is often ntwch stagnant out the kland ; and they aie supplemented by 350 


a variety of domestic industries for hom^ use ; most 
of the women stiU ply the spinning-wheel. Until 
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miles of railway. In spite of their maritime situa- 
tion the Sard i Ilians are not fond of tlie sea. The 
island has numerous fairly good ports — Cagliari 
(the capital), Porto Torres, TerranoVa, Tortoli, 
Algliero, Carloforte, and Bosa — most of which are 
being improved by the construction of harbour- 
works. About 6(KX) vessels of l^ million tons enter 
every year. The inhabitants are for the most part 
of mi.xed race, Spanish and Italian elements pre- 
dominating. l^op. ( 1815 ) .^52,867 ; ( 1840) 524,000 ; 
(1871) 630,660; (1881) 082,000; (1904 ) 804,500; 
(Sicily, with an area of 0950 sq. m., has a pop. of 
3,600,000). This gives a density of 85 persons to 
the square mile; Italy has 293 to the .square mile. 
Education is in a very backward state, 83 per cent, 
of the population being unable to read and write. 
The two universities at Cagliari and Sassari are 
frequented by only 260 students in all. The prac- 
tice of the vendetta and brigandage were extremely 
prevalent among.st this people ; but both have now 
almost entirely ceased. The language is a mixture 
of Latin, Spanish, and Italian ; but the dialects 
of difTcrent parts differ considerably. Classical 
Italian is the official language, and is used by the 
educated classes. The moufUon or wild sheep, with 
red deer, fallow <lcer, wild boar, and an abundance 
of smaller game, such as hares, partridges, wood- 
cock, suipe, A'c., are 4be creaturtis cliiell}^ hunted. 
Administratively the island is divided into tlie two 
provinces of Cagliari and Sassari Tliere are three 
archbishoprics, Cagliari, Sassari, and Oristano, and 
eight bishoi)rics. Sardinia sends twelve mem hers 
to the Italian chamber of representatives and three 
to the senate. 

There are numerous remain.s of a remote and 
now wholly forgotten antiquity, about which 
nothing is Known beyond the or Nnragbo 

(a.v.) and ‘giants* graves,* and other memorials. 
The ‘giants’ graves* are excavated spaces, 15 to 30 
feet long and 4 to 6 feet wide, surrounded by 
stones. 

History, — The aboriginal inhabitants are be- 
lieved to have been of Iberian stock, though this 
is by no means certain. They seem to liave been 
conquered by the Phmnicians at an early period ; 
but little authentic is known before the conquest 
by the Carthaginians in 512 n.c. For two centuries 
and a half this people bitterly oppressed the native 
inhabitants, so that when the Romans came in the 
3d century they were hailed as deliverers. But the 
Sardinians did not at first bear the Roman yoke 
very patiently, tliougli afterwards, from the reign 
of Tiberius onwards, they enjoyed tliree hundred 
years of continuous peace, and prospered greatly. 
After the fall of the Roman empire evil days again 
fell upon the island : it was overrun by Vandals | 
and Goths, and then for many years was incessantly 
haras-sed hy the Saracens, thiring this time its 
nominal masters were the Byzantine einperbra (till 
774) and the popes. In the beginning of the 11th 
century the Pisans and Genoese undertook the task 
of driving out the Saracens and holding the island 
against them ; but they had a hard task for twenty 
years or more. Then, the Moslems beaten off, they 
took to quarrelling with one another, and only 
agreed to divide the island between them in 1299, 
Genoa taking the north, PLsa the south. But the 
real internal government was in the liands of four 
‘ nidges ’ or chiefs, each ruling a separate province ; 
this arrangement existed several centuries before 
the Pisans came, and continued to exist for several 
centuries longer. The pope, who still claimed the 
oyer-lordshh), at this time gave Sardinia to the 
king of Ar^on ; and he made himself definitively 
master of it in 1416. The Aragonese and their 
sovereign succes 80 i*s, the Spaniards, kept possession 
of it till the treaty of Utrecht (1713); it then 
passed to Austria, but in 1720 was given to the 


House of Savoy in exchange for Sicily. United 
with Savoy and Piedmont, it gave title to a new 
kingdom, the kingdom of Sardinia. Sec Savoy. 

Seo Tennant, Sardinia and its Jieaources ( Home, 1885 ) , 
Tyndalo, Island of Sardinia (3 vols. 1849) ; C. Edwardes, 
Sardinia and the Sardes (Lond. 1889) ; Awnali di Statis- 
tica. No, XI. (Romo, 1887); Nineteenth Century (June 
1887) ; La Marmora, Voyage en Sardaigne (5 vols. 2d eck 
Paris, 1837-57); and the historical works of Manno (4 
vols. Turin, 1825, and 1 vol. Florence, 1858 ). 

Sardis, the capital of ancient Lydia in Asia 
Minor, stood at the northern foot of Mount 
Tmolus (5906 feet) and 2^ miles S. of the Hermus. 
Through its market-place flowed the Pactolns over 
sands rich in gold, an allusion in all probability to 
the wealth of the inhabitants, who wove woollen 
stuffs and carpets, and organised the traffic between 
the highlands of the interior and the coast ; it was, 

I moreover, the grand and luxurious capital of 
Cro'siis, a monarch of fabulous wealth. In spite 
of the strength of its citadel, it was destroyed hy 
the Cimmerian Gauls in the 7th century B.C., hy 
the Athenians in the 6th, by Antiochus the Great 
in 215 B.C., and hy Timur in 1402; besides this it 
was overwhelmed hy earthquake in the reign of 
Tiberius. Both Xerxes and Cyrus the Great 
resided here before setting out on tlieir great 
expeditions. As Byzantium rose to importance, 
Sartlis lost the advantages of its situation on the 
great land-route between Persia and Rome, and 
gra<lually declined. At the jjrcsent day there is 
nothing left at its site, Sart, except a small village 
and ruin mounds. The cemetery of the ancient 
city, 4 miles distant across tlic liermus, is of great 
extent, and has been in part opened up in recent 
times. 

$^artlonic Smile is a term applied by the 
ohler medical writers to a convulsive affection of 
the muscles of the face, somewhat resemblina 
laughter. It may occur in tetanus or lock-jaw, and 
other convulsive affections, or may result from the 
action of certain vegetable poisons. The name is 
said to be from a ranunculus termed Herba sar- 
donica^ a Sardinian plant ; but is jjrobably from 
the root sar, * to grin ^ (Gr. sairein). 

Sardonyx. See Onyx, and Sard. 

Sardoil, Victorien, a French dramatist, was 
horn at Paris on 7th September 1831. He studied 
medicine, but took to the writing of dramas instead 
of practising. His first efforts were decidedly 
failures, but through his marriage with an actress, 
who nursed him when sick and in the extremity 
of want, he became acquainted with the cele- 
brated Dejazet, fdr whom he wrote two very 
successful pieces. Monsieur Gar at and Lea Fris 
Saint-Gervais (1860), In a few yeare he had 
amassed a fortune. He has been almost as prolific 
as Scribe, with whom he may be fitly compared, 
but wliom he in many respects excels. With a 
first-rate knowledge of stage-effect he combines an 
unrivalled instinct for what will just suit the taste 
of the playgoing public. His comedies are in 
general loosely constructed, but full of rapid 
action ; the character-sketching and the emotional 
elcnients are both superficial ; the dialogue is 
brilliant and witty, but the episodes are often 
very improbable. Sardou makes fun of the foibles 
of his contemporaries in a very clever, amusing 
fashion. His works are hardly literature ; they are 
much better suited for acting than for being read. 
Pieces like Nos Intimes ana Les Ganaches (1861 ), 
Les Vieux Gargons and La Famille BenoUon 
(1865), Nos Bons Villageois and Matson Neuve 
(1866), Bahagas (1872), Dora (1877), Daniel 
Rochat (1880), Odette (1882), and Marquise (1889) 
make a fair sample of his capabilities and style. 
For Sarah Bernhardt he wrote the well-knoWh 
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F^ora (1883), Theodora (1884), and La Tosca 
(1887). He has, moreover, attempted the higher 
historical play iu pieces like La Fatrie (1869), La 
Maine (1874), and lliennidor (1801). Sardou 
elected to the Academy in 1877. See Moiiti^gut iu 
Revue des Deux Mondes ( 1877 ). 

Sarfi^asHO Sea. See Atlantic, Gulk 
Stream, Gulfwekd. 

Sargent^ John Singer, sulyect and portrait 
painter, son of an American pli^^ sician, was horn at 
Florence, Italy, in 1850, and wtis elected an A. 11. A. 
in 1894, and U.A. in 1897. 

Sargoii. See Assyria, Vol. J. p. 519. 

Sarly capital of the provincti of Mazandeiaii, 
Persia, lies 18 miles S. of the Caspian Sea. It is ?i 
greatly decayed place of some SOOO iniiahiianls. 

Sark ( Fr. Gers)y the smallest of the four | 
Channel Islands (q.v.), (i miles E. of (Guernsey j 
and 12 NNNV. of ,kn'.sey. Only ‘^9- ui. in area, j 
it is almost entirely roelvhonn<l, and consists of | 
two’ portions, (ireat and Little Sark, connecae<l hy \ 
an isthmus called the Coupee, 4rj(i feet huig, 5 to S 
broad, and 384 high. Lead was mined durifig ! 
1835 45; (isliing and a,gricull tirt^ jii e now aImo>tih»‘' 
only occupations. Po]i. ( 1841 ) 785 ; ( 1901 ) 500. | 

SarUiatiailS (anc, Sannatff\, Sn nrtutmtd ), a 
race who spoke the same language as tin? S'-ythi;uis ’ 
(q.v.), and who are )>elieve<l to have been of IMedj.an . 
descent and so Iranian in stock, tiu)ugli soim* author- ^ 
ities think th(‘.y hclonge«l to the I' ral-Allaic family, j 
Tiiey were nomads, wild and .savage in Hj)))earaiKe, ; 
excellent Imrsmnen and archers, and dres.sed in * 
leather arnnuir. Their young women went into j 
battle on horseback; hence probably the (Leek ' 
legends about the Amazons. Several tribes wt*i<* 
embraced under the name ; tiiey roamed over tin* 
wide plains of eastern Europe, from tbe Vistula 
Hn<l the Danube to the \'o]ga and the Caucasus. 
Tlieir country was arbitrarily iliviileil liy the arndmit 
writers into ^ilurop(*an and Asiatic Sarnuilia, the 
river Don being made the dividing-line. In the 
second half of the; 4t.h century n.<\ they subjected 
the Scythians to tlieir yoke. Tlndr empire laste<l 
until tlie 4tli century A.D. , when it was overthrirwn 
by the Goths. Siiortly after that their name dis- 
appears from history. The Jazyges ((j.v.)were a 
Sariiiatiaii tribe who also disappeared amongst 
Goths and Huns. But the name of Sarmatia is 
sometimes ap[)lied to the va.st region in w hich t he 
Sarmatians roamed, and is sometimes rhetorically 
used for Poland. * 

8amill9 a town and port of ("anada, just below 
the issue from Lake Huron of the St Ldair Bivei> 
170 miles WSW. of Toronto by rail. A greut 
tunnel beneath the St Clair ((j.v.) connects it with 
Port Huron ( q. v. ) on the American side. Pop. 8847. 

Sarno^ a city of Southern Italy, 30 miles by rail 
E. of Naples, on the farther side of Vesuvius, has 
an ancient castle, a cathedral (1625), a seminary, 
paper, cotton, linen, and ribbon manufactories, 
and produces fine silk. Pop. 14,464. Here Tcia, 
king of tbe Goths, was vanquished and slain in 
a desperate battle with the Greeks, commanded 
by Narses, in 552. 

Sarpi# Pietro, better known by his monastic 
appellation. Fra Paolo, was born at Venice on 
14th August 1552, embraced the monastic life, and 
took the vows in the religions order of the Servites 
.v.) in 1665. Five years later the Duke of 
antna made him his court theologian ; but he 
was soon after summoned to be professor of philo- 
sophy in the Servite monastery at Venice, and there 
he remained all the rest of his life. For nine years, 
tiowever ( 1579-88 he was absent in Rome looking 
after affairs oonmeted with the reform of the 
Servite oi*der, ' In early life his thoughts were 
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principally given to the study of oiiMtaf ' lan^ 
gnageH,inathematicH, astronoinv, and oth^branclieii 
of natural philosophy, inciudfntf medi^^ and ^ 
piiysiological sciences, in wni<m be th/; 

great prollciency, being by some writer 
(although witlicmt suracient grounds) afe 
to at least a shave in the discovery of the cjiiie^lil3|k« / 
tion of tlie blood. He kept up a correspondence ^ 
with Galileo, Harvey, Bacon, and W. Giltwt. , IH 
the dispute la!tween tlte republic of Venice and.’ 
Paul V'. (q.v.) on tbe subject of clerical immunities 
Harpi stejtped forward as tbe valiant champion p# 
the republic and of freedom of thought. On the 
repeal (1607) of the edict of excominunicatioi:i - 
launched against V^enice. Savi>i was summoned to 
Borne to accoiaiL for liis amduct. fie refused to 
obey, and was excommunicated tis contunuieious ; 
;snd at> attempt wns imwh- i:pon his life by a hand 
of assassins, who professed to Ikj actuated h} zeal 
for the papal caiiHc, Sc.riously woumled, he after 
his recovr?y conlined himself within his monastery, 
and hn.-ifd liiin.self with writing his celebrated 

ihsftfrff uj tin' of Tnut, H llh'toii/ of 

fhr lufrrdirt, and *'lher works. The lirst named 
was puhJifcihcd hi Lumlon in BJlt) hy Antonio dc 
Dmninis (q.v.), the cx-hi.sliop of Spahit^>, at (irst 
und<‘r the ]»>cndonA ?it of i'ietro Soave Polano, an 
an.Mguuii of Baolo Suij>i W^nelo; and it almost 
iminciiiat.cdy lose into popularity with the lulver- 
saiic^ of liotno us woil iu England as throughout 
th<i Continent. It i'' hv no ineans a simple 
iiistf»iv of ilic pvocceiiings of the council, but 
vatlicr a coritrov er.-inl nariative of the discus- 
sions, in wliivh tlie writer freely enters into the 
merits of (Iu‘ docirines under discussion, and in 
many cases displays a strong anti-Calholic bias, 
j His judgiuent of tin} niotivt‘s and conduct of the 
1 luemiKUvs of the council, especially of tbe repie 
j sentatives of the ])ope and lus partisans in tlio 
! it.ssemhly, is tiniformly liostile. Banke, who oriti- 
I ei.ses the work in an aj»}>emlix to his HUiortf of 
I the PofteSy ranks Snrj)i, in spite of th<» partisan i 
• spirit of his writing, as the >econd of Italian his 
I loriuns, next after .Madihivelli. A voluiiiiiioufi 
j hist-ory of the Gouneil of 1'rent fnuii the papal 
I standpoint was written by the Jesuit Pallavicino 
I (q.v.). Siirpi died on loth January 1623. His life 
i as an ecclesinsl ic was above: rej)roach ; and his 
long-tried zeal in the cause of the republic had 
iua<Ie him the idol i)f his fellow-citizens, who 
accordingly honoun'd him with a public funeral. 
His IlisUtnt of the i.hunril tf Trent ha.s been re- 
printed in numberlt'ss editions ; his collecteil works 
were published at Naple.s, in 24 vols, , in 1789-90. 

See Lives by -V. G. (’ainiihell (1809), Biaiichi-Giovim 
(Zurich. 1836), liev. A. Kubertson (1S94), and T. A. 
Troll<»pe’.s Panl the Pope atnl Paul the Priar (1861), 
largely based upon tlie Italian work of Biaiichi-Giovini. 

Knrraceilia* See Insectivorous Plants. 
Sarrakh8* See Sarakhs. 

Sarreg^uciiilncs* See S a arg em 0 nd. 

Sarsaparilla^ nr Sarsa. Tliis is the dried 
root of the Sviilnx ojfirlnalisy a plant belonging to 
the natural order Smilaceie, and a native of Central 
America. In the British l^harmacopoda it is knowm 
as Sarsw RadiXy or .Jamaica Sarsaparilla, being 
imported from tliat island, <*ind having hrst been 
brought into Europe from the West Indies about 
1530. There are, iiow^ever, several other species 
of Sinilax having the same properties, and grow- 
ing in the warmer parts of America. They are 
twining shrubs, sometimes attaining a very’^ con- 
sideralde height, and grooving only where tliere 
is abundance of water. The root is many feet 
long, about the thickness of a goose-quill, brown- 
isli iu colour, with numerous rootlets. They are 
folded and packed into bundles about, 18 inches 
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long and 4 inches in diameter, bound bv a long 
root. The taste is mucilaKinous, slightly bitter 
and acrid ; it has no siuell. The root contains 
a crystalline glucoside, smiiiwin, a volatile oil, 
resin, starch, &c. A decoction, a compound decoc- 
tion, and a liquid extract made from the root are 
all officinal. These nreparations act as diuretip 
and diaphoretics, ana are used as alteratives in 
sypliilis, rheiiniati'sin, and some skin diseases. 
Their value is much disputed, and they ai-e not 
nearly so often prescribed as fornierljr. The root 
of Hemidemtus Jndicm is also officinal, and is 
sometimes called Indian Sarsaparilla. The root of 
Smilctx aspera is known as Italian Sarsaparilla, 
while those of various species of Carex ai e Known 
os German Sarsaparilla. The form Zarsaparella 
occurs in Lyte's Dodocns (1578), ilie word being 
perhaps a compound of the S]>anish ^ar^a or zarztXy 
‘ bramble,’ and parilUty ‘ a little vine.’ 

Sarsden Stones, a name given to the Grey- 
wethers (q.v.) of Cornwall, and erroneously inter- 
preted to mean Saracen stones, as the piles of old 
mining refuse are called attnl-Sarseu and Jews*- 
leaviiigs— on the theory that Saracens, Jews, Phee- 
nicians had wrought tliere ; but really a corruption 
of a Celtic word. 

Sarsfleld, Patrick, Irish Jacobite, had fouglit 
abroad under MonmoutSi, and in England at Sedge- 
inoor against him, when in 1688 he was defeated 
in the sKirmish of Wincanton, and crossed over to 
Ireland (he was member for Dublin county). 
Created Earl of Lucan by Janies II., be drove the 
English out of Sligo, was present at the battles of 
the Boyne and Aghrim, defended Limerick (q.v.), 
and on its hnal capitulation in 1691* entered the 
service of France. He fought at Steenkirk ( 1692), 
and was mortally wounded at Neerwinden, 19tli 
July 1693. 

Sarsiiet, or Sarcenet, a thin tissue of fine 
silk, plain or twilled, used for ladies’ dresses and for 
linings. It is said to have been introduced from 
the Orient in the 13th century. See Ribbon. 

Sarihe, a dept, of France, nortli of the Loire, 
formed out of the old provinces of Anjou and 
Maine. Area, 2396 s(|. in. ; pop. (1866) 465,615; 
(1901) 422,700. The Sartbc tlows south through 
the department, and the I^oir west along the , 
southern border. The department is fairly level, 
and the soil fertile. Essentially an agricultural 
department, it produces wlieat, oats, barley, and 
potatoes, sends its geese, chickens, eggs, cattle, 
and swine to Paris, is famous for its breed of hoi'scs, 
and makes every year neaily 4 million gallons of 
w'ine and 15i million gallons of cider. Coal is 
mined, and tlicre are manufactures of hemp, linen, 
and cotton textiles, paper, glass, leather, inaclnnery, 
&c. The arroiidisseiiieiiLs are l^c Mans, La Fleche, 
Muiiiers, and fcJt Calais ; cajiilal, Lc JMans. 

Sartif Giuseppe, musical composer, >vas born 
at Faenza on Ist December 1729, and held the 
office of organist to the cathedral of Faenza from 
1748 to 1750. The success of two operas — Pompeo 
in Artnenia (1751) and II Ee Pastore (1753) — 
brought him a royal invitation to Copenhagen in 
1753 ; and there he remained until 1775. After his 
return to Italy he was successively director of the 
conservatory at Venice (till 1779) and maestro di 
capelld of Milan cathedral ; in this last post Cheru- 
bini was his pupil and assistant. During this period 
he coinposeil some of his -most successful operas, 
Le Gelosie Villane (1775), Giulio SaHno (1781), Le 
Nozze di Dorina (1782), and others. In 1784' 
Catharine II. invited him to St Petersburg. On 
his way he mode the acquaintance of Mozart at 
Vienna. His most notable productions whilst in 
Russia were the opera Armida (1786) and a Te 
Deum in celebration of the taking of Otcliakoti', 


in which real fireworks and cannon were discharged 
to heighten the realism. Sarti died at Berlin, on 
his way home to Italy, on 28th July 1892. He 
composed, in addition to operatic music, several 
masses, sonatas, and other pieces. 

SartOy Andrea del, a pointer of Florence, 
wdiere he was born in 1487 or 1486. The family 
name was Vannucchi ; and Andrea was nicknamed 
Del Sarto ('the tailor’s son’) from his father’s 
occupation. He studied under one or two Floren- 
tine paintei*s, and gaineil greatly by copying from 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. In 150^14 
he^ was engaged by the Servites in Florence to 
paint for their church of the Annunciation a series 
of seven frescoes, of which the first four illustrated 
the life of St Philip Beiiizzi, the founder of the order; 
the two last, depicting the ‘ Nativity of the Virgin ’ 
and ‘Journey of the Three Kings,’ are esteemed 
the best in the series. During the next eleven 
years he painted a second series of frescoes, those 
illustrating the Life of John the Baptist and in- 
tended for the cloisters of the RecolJets or Bare- 
footeil Friars. But in 1518 he accepted tlie invita- 
tion of Francis I. of France and went to Paris, and 
was warmly received. In the following year he 
returned to Italy with a commission from the king 
to purchase works of art ; but Andrea squandered 
the money entrusted to him, and so dared not 
return to France. The rest of his life was spent 
at Florence, where he died of the plague on 22d 
January 1531. The most celebrated of the single 
pictures painted by Andrea are tlie ‘ Madonna del 
Sacco,* for the Servites; the ‘Last Supper,’ for S. 
Salvi near Florence; the ‘Madonna with the 
Harpies,’ now in the Uffizi ; the ‘Fathers of the 
Church Disj)uiing,* an altar-piece, likewise in the 
Uffizi ; aPietii, lunv at Vienna ; a copy of Raphaers 

i >ortrait of Leo X., which deceived even Giulio 
[loiiitano into believing it was the original, although 
lie himself hud had a hand in that original ; and 
two fine Annunciations, in the Pitti Palace at 
[ Florence. Andrea was a rapid worker, had a 
quick, sure brush, excelled in accurate drawing, 
and displayed a refined feeling for harmonies of 
colour, but, though called ‘the Faultless,’ Jacks 
the elevation and spiritual imagination of the 
greatest masters. 

Seo Crowe and Oavalcaselle, Pnintinfj in Italy ; and 
Lives by Von Iveuinout ( Loip. 1835), Miss H. Guinness 
( 1899), and by Jauii:ichok,in Uohine’s Kanst unU KilnstUr, 

Sartoris^, Adelaide. See Kemble. 

a name given to the settled inhabitants, 
whetlier agriculturists or tradei-s, as distiuraished 
*froiii the nomad inhabitants of Turkestan, Afghan- 
istan, Persia, and tlie adjacent regions of Asia. 
Strictly speaking, tlie name has no ethnological, 
significance, though it is often used, but incor- 
rectly, to designate the Aryan aliorigines of those 
same regions, properly called Tajiks (q.v.). 

Saniiii. See Salisbury, Liturgy. 

Sarzana^ a city of Northeni Italy, 8 miles by 
rail E. of Spezia. It has a cathedral (1356-1470), 
and an ancient fortress ( now a piison ), and is the 
birthplace of Pope Nicholas V. Pop. 8016. 

Sastn* See Antelopes. 

Sasine* See Infeftment. 

Saskatch^ewan^ a large river of British North 
America, draws its waters from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and is foniie<l by two head-waters ealled the 
South and North Branches. The North Branch 
rises among the glaciers near Mount Hooker, the 
South Branch in the very north of Montana. ^Tlie 
former has a course of 770, the latter of 810 miles, 
liefore they meet at about 105® W. long, and 53® 
15' N. lat. The river then flown east 282 miles to 
Lake Winnipeg, from which its waters are canieif 
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to Hudson Bay by the Nelson Biver (q.v.). InelnSt- 
ing the Nelson, its total length is 1514 miles ; cateh' 
ment basin, 450,000 sq. in. It is now navigated 
by steamers from Lake Winnipeg to Edmonton 

1 700 miles); the Nelson is rendered unnaylgable 
y rapids. The upper Siiskatchewau drains a rich 
prairie country ; near Medicine Hat it is sunk 
almost 300 feet below the general sui^oce. — The 
river gives name to one of the Western Territories, 
lying between Manitoba and Keewatin, Assiniboia, 
Alberta, and the parallel 55® N. lat. Both branches 
of the river traverse the territory, and on their 
banks are the settlements of Prince Albert, Battle- 
ford, &c. Area, 114,000 sq. m. ; iiop. (1885) 
10,746. 

Has'safras (Saasafras), a genus of trees oi 
shrubs of the natural order Lauiaceic, The j 

fras-tree officinale) of Nortli America, foiuul i 
from Canada to Florida, a mere bush in tlie nortli, j 


dons of the seed of the South Anieyi 

Nectandt-a pnehury, used as mMiciiiid 

They are alki called Pichurim Beaus wod.BwfiUiaa 

Beans. 

Saissanidie. See Persia, Vol. VIII. p. 67i . 

SaR'sarU city in tlie north-west of Sl^dlhl^ 
ranking next aftiM* the capital Gaglian, whioh it 
has indeed attemnted to supplant as the ' 

it stands 12 miles by rail from the Clulf of 
where its port, Porto Torres (pop. 2034), is aitua^i^df^ 
and 162 miles N, by W. of Caghaii* A pi'ospetoiiU-' ’ 
looking town, >vitfi Ijoth old and neM' houses, eiii-. 
bosoiucnl in orroige and olive groves, it has a * 
cathedral (1531), an old castle (1327 31), a unh 
versity (1677, reopened in 1760) with about 120 
stndeutw, a museum of llornan antiquities, a natural 
liistory collection, ami a library (1556) of 25,000 
vols. , and h< tlie seat of an archbLslini) and of 
several of the old Sardinian nobles. 1 nere is a 



Sassafras {Sassif/ms officinale) : 
fl, branch of male tree in flower; h, branch with ripo fruit aiul 
dovclui>ed foliage. (Uentloy and Triinen.) 

but a tree of 50 feet in the south, lia.s deciduous 
leaves, yellow flowers, 'which appear before the 
leaves, and small dark-blue fruit. The u'ood is 
soft, light, coaiso in iibre, dirty-white and reddish 
brown, with a strong but agreeable smell, resem- 
bling that of fennel, and an aromatic, rather pun- 
gent and sweetish taste. The >vood of the root 
possesses these properties in a higher degree than 
that of the stem, and the thick spongy bark of the 
root most of all. The wood is brought to market 
in the form of chips, but the bark of the root is 
preferred for medicinal use, is a powerful stimu- 
lant, sudorific, and diuretic, and is employed in 
cutaneous diseases, gout, rheumatism, and sypUilh?, 
generally in cojnhination with other medicines. It 
contUdns a volatile oil, Oil of Sassafras^ which is 
often used instead. An agreeable beverage is 
made in North America by infusion of sassafras 
bark or sassafras wood ; and a similar drink was 
once commonly sold in the streets of London under 
the name of Saloop, The leaves of sassafras con- 
tain so much mucilage that they are used for 
thickening soup. — ^Another species of Sassafras (S. 
paHhenoxylon\ possessing similar properties, is 
found in Sumatra ; and the name, >vith or without 
explanatory prefixes, is given to trees of various 
orders found in Victoria, New South Wales, Tas-^ 
&aiiia, Brasil, and ChilL 
Sassafras Nuts, a name given to the cotyle- 


I biLsy trade in grain, olive-oil. cheese, and hides. 
Pop. ( IS'sJ ) 31,;>1>6 ; ( 181H)) 3S,(K)0. 

Snssofemito^ an Italifui iminter, whose real 
name was f.Ji \M ft.v rri.'-T v Salvi, was born at Sas- 
r^t»h‘iraLo ill tlie of Ancona, lUh July 1605, 

.and vvoikoti mainly at Itonic, wliere he dieil 8th 
April 16s.>. fb» painter I Madonnn^s, Holy Families, 
an Anmsnciat iim, and an Assumption. 

Sassoon, or SASsr N. the scene of atrocities per- 
pctiaictl t)n ilic Aimciiian Inhabitants by Kurds and 
Ibirks in iSOt, is a small U)>\n in the nuHTiitairis of 
Arnnnria, 50 miles W. of llillis. Srissoon is the 
name t»f a munibcent th wisli banking house ih 
l>«*mlwi\, dins'ltMi by Sir AHaat Ab».lnllah Sassoon, 
born in Uagdad in IS.32. 

StiiaiK See the articles Bevjl, 11 EEL. 

SiitiirA, a town of P>oml)a;s presidency, India, 
occnjiies a high. bealMivsite on" the Deccan plateau, 
near vlie Kistna, 56 miles S, of Poona, Tt is com 
manded by a hill fort, which came into the hands 
of th(‘ Ibitish in IS-IS. Pop. *2fl,028 . — The disiricl - 
has an area of 4988 sq. in. and a pop. of 1,162,350. 

Satellilos are .‘^inall members of the solar 
I .system, taking the place of tUteiidants of the 
larger piiinots, by which their motions are con- 
trolled. In relation to tlieiii, the controlling 
planet is calle<I their ‘ Primary.* For a discus- 
sion of the satellite of tlic earth tlie reader is 
referreil to the article Moon. The satellites of 
Jlffn; arc interesting as by far the smalle.st known. 
One of them, Pliobos, revolve.s round its primary 
so quickly that its rising and setting are deter- 
iiiineil chiefly by its own motion. To an observer 
oil Mai.s it will rise in llie ursl, and cr<Kss the 
sky ill a few hours. Both were discovered in 
1877. The first three of Jupiter’s satellites are 
eclipsed at every revolution, the fourth less fre- 
quently. Their frequent passages before and 
behind* their primary form one of the most attrac- 
tive spectacles for small telescopies. Their orbits 
differ but little from circles, and between the first 
three a cuiiouei relation exists — viz. the mean side- 
real motion of the 1st added to twice that of the 
3d is equal to three times that of the 2d ; so that, 
except at a vast interval, the three cannot all ^ 
eclipsed at once, although each is eclipsed once in 
every j^riod. Long observation and careful calcu- 
lation iiave enabled the places of these satellites to 
be so accurately predict^ that their eclipses have 
been used to determine the velocity of light. 
Jupiter, owing to the earth’s orbital movement, 
is at one time 183,000,000 miles nearer us than at 
another. The eclipses of bis satellites are therefore 
delayed or hastened, according to the velocity of 
ligh^ as the strokes of a hammer at a distance are 
d^ayed in reaching us by the finite velocity of 
sound (see Light, Sun). From this difierenoe , 
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(about 600 seconds) the velocity of light has been 
calculated. One of the satellites of Saturn, JVf aw, 
is much the largest of all, approaching in size the 
smaller planets. The motion of the satellites of 
Uranus is retrograde. Tho^ table sums up what 
was known prior to the discovery at the Lick 
Observatoiy in 1892 of a fifth (very small ) satellite 
of Jupiter, which ranks first (as nearest its prim- 
ary ), probably under 100 miles in diameter. 


SatL See SuTTKK. 

* Satlllf a fabric in which so much of the weft is 
brought uppermost in the weaving as to give a 
more lustrous and unbroken surface to the cloth 
than is seen wlien the warp and weft cross each 
other more fr<‘.(juently ; this will be better under- 
stood by reference to the figure than by any verbal 
description. A are the warn threads, of which 
only every tenth one is raiseci to allow the shuttle 
to pass, but they are all raised in regular succes- 
sion, so that the weaving is quite uniform through- 
out ; B are the weft threads ; and Cis the selvedge, 
which is formed on each side of the piece of stuff 



by^ the regular method of plain weaving — that is, by 
raising every other warp thread for the passage of 
the weft. The figure shows a ten -thread satin 
twill, but there are various others made, such as a 
five, a six, a seven, and an eight-thread satin. 
The lowest satin twill that can be produced is a 
four-thread, which is sometimes called the satinet 
twill. ^ The term satin is rarely applied to other 
than silk textiles (see Silk). A cotton, and some- 
times even a woollen, fabric woven in the way 
described is called sateen. 

Satin-bird* See Bower-bird. 

Satin Spar* See Aragonite, Gypsum. 

Satinwood* This is perhaps the most valu- 
able of the light-coloured furniture woods. Two 
kinds of satinwood are known in commerce, both 


being somewhat similar in appearance, although 
they do not appear to he closely allied botanically. 
One kind is obtained from a moderate-sized de- 
ciduous tree (Chloroxylon swietenia), growing in 
Central and South India, including Ceylon. It is 
allied to the mahoganv-tree, and as regards appear- 
ance the wood mi^t be called a yellow mahogany. 
Ill India satinwood is used for houso-buuding 
and agricultural implements, as well as for furni- 
ture purposes ; but richly figured 
pieces of it, especially, are ex- 
ported to England for cabinet- 
work. West Indian satinwood 
is the better of the two kinds 
— at least it is more commonly 
used for furniture. It comes 
chiefly from San Domingo and 
Porto Rico, but, although the 
wood has been long used in 
Europe, its botanical source is 
not certainly known. It is, 
liowever, supposed to be fur- 
nished by an Ebenaceous tree. 
Satinwood, of either kind, is 
lianJ, very close-grained, and 
takes a fine polish. It can be 
cut into small mouldings better 
than most woods, hut it is of 
a ‘ greasy ’ nature, and does not 
hold glue well. In colour it is 
of a subdued yellow passing 
into brown, and much of it has a rich satiny or 
feathery figure which is very hoautiful. It has 
been much used in costly furniture, but not so 
extensively in recent years. The cabins of pass- 
engm* steamers are often panelled with satinwood, 
which is also a good deal employed for small gnia- 
inental articles. 

one of the capital divisions of literature, 
is in its essence criticism of man and his works, 
wlioni it holds up either to ridicule or to scorn. 
One of the greatest masters in the art (Dryden) 
describes it as — 

Hie boldest way, if not the best, 

To (ell men freely of their foulest faults, 

To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thoughts. 

The chief instruments of the satirist’s eqiiipment 
are irony, sarcasm, invective, wit, and ixumour, 
this last generally in its lower or inferior grades. 
The satiric denunciation of a writer burning with 
indignation at some social wrong or abuse is capable 
of reaching to the very highest level of literature. 
The writings of a satirist of this type, and to some 
extent of every satirist avIio touclies on the social 
aspects of life, present a picture, more or less vivid, 
though not of course complete or impartial, of the 
age to which he belongs — of the men, their manners, 
fashions, tastes, and prevalent opinions ; thus they 
have a historical as well as a liteiary and an 
ethical (or philosopliical ) value. All types of 
satiri.st, except the philosophical and the social, 
tend to be personal in their criticism. Their invec- 
tive too often slips into scurrilous abuse, or verbal 
insolence and the calling of opprobrious nalnes ; 
and their ridicule is either light iMidinage, or 
playful irony, or sarcastic mockery, or caricature, 
or rollicking fun, or jeering laughter. How power- 
ful an instrument satire is for influencing men’s 
actions, esi>ecial];y in the sphere of politics, has been 
abundantly manifested from the aay when Eliiab 
taunted the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel to 
the latest cartoon of Punch or Kladderadaiach or 
Puck. Satiric writ-ers have made use of many 
different forms of literature ; Dryden and Pope, for 
instance, adopted the mock-heroic raic, Ulrich von 
Hutten chose epistles, Langland {Piers PlcwmanS 
and Quevedo imaginary visions, Cervuntes and Swift ^ 
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the mock romance, Marnix and the writers of 
BeytMrd the Fox the beast-fable, Voltaire fictitious 
travels, Moli^re and Gay plays, John Barclay the 
allegory, James and Horace Smith the parody. 
Pictorial illustration was turned to splendid pur- 
pose as a satiric weapon by Plogarth, and by tiie 
caricaturists (Rowlandson, uilray)and cartoonists 
of more modern times ; and medals even have been 
put to satiric purposes. 

Ancient Greece, though she never produced a 
school of satire, had in Aristophanes and others 
men of the highest satiric genius. Archilochus 
(720-680 B.c.) is the first wo read of as having 
used the iambic metre for the purposes of satire. 
He wrote with such effect tliat certain of his 
victims are said to have gone and hanged tlieiii- 
sclves. Simonides of Amr)rgus and llipponax of 
Ephesus intervene between Archilo(*hus and Aris- 
tophanes. The last named is the most hiilliant 
representative of the Atiienian Old ( Joined y, the 
writers of which, hold and ontsjioken, con8titut<Hl 
themselves censors of public morality and crilu-s 
of current events. Satire as a .special branch 

I of literature was the creation, the only oiigiiial 

I literary creation, of the jnactical-minded Romans. 
It grew out of the rude oraniatic medleys {Hdtttrtv) 
with whicli, in juimitive republican tilings, the citi- 
zens were wont to he diverted on the occasion of 
large festive gathmings. The father <jf poetical 
satire was Lucilins, who (u iticised b(»ldly and fn*«dy, 
equally without moral indignation .M,ml wilhont 
any desire to provoke laught(‘r. It is, howcvc.r, 
Horace and Juvenal whose names jirc' ynincipally 
assoeiated with Homan satire. Ihuh (‘\t»ended 
their chief olforts upon social topics ; hut whilst 
the former ii.ses satire as a medium for reconling 
his personal tastes and distaslt‘s, and enlarging 
on his own expori<‘no(i, aiul writes witli the easy 
good -nature of a thorough man of the worhf, 
Ju visual dwells noon the tragic ami sombre aspe<*ts 
of the society of Ids time (the age of Domitian and 
Trajan), ami denounces them with the scoinfiil 
indignation of the moralist. Horace is the mo<lel, 
tlie archetype of ‘cdassic satire,' the form that was 
imitated or adaptc<l by the French satirists of the 
school of Hoileau and by their English successors. 
For grim intensity of scorn and snsiainetl power of 
invective Jn venaVs work has never been equalle<l ; 
imleed the only man who can at all he put on the 
same level with him is Dean Swift. The (deck 
Lucian, and the Romans Persius, Petronius, 
Martial, and Apuleius, all wrote .satire, but in 
diflerent forms ; and some of the strongest .satire 
ever written stands in the grave pages of the his- 
torian Tacitus. 

During the long night of the <lark ages satire, 
like most other branches of good literature, was 
almo.st entirely neglected. It began to revive 
in the 10th century: certain of the early versions 
of Reynard the Fox (e.g. Rcinardus VuJpcs and 
Reinaert Vos) are thinly di.sgiiLsed satires on the 
clergy. This class continued a favourite butt until 
post the Reformation ; they were attcacked, for 
instance, by the goliards^ wandering scholars with 
a turn for witty bulFoonery, who jotted down theii 
effusions in doggerel Latin verse. Walter Mapes, 
M'hose name is connected with the preservation of 
the Grail legends, wrote (12th century) vigorous 
Latin veraes in the same strain. 

The firet notable name in the annals of English 
satire is that of William Langland, who in riers 
Plowman inveighs against the clergy and mendi- 
cant orders, the law-courts, and abuses gener- 
ally. Skelton, who railed at Wolsey, and at 
the clergy, was perhaps the wildest and . most 
reckless of Englisli satirists. Thomas Nash, one 
of the most able opponents of the Martin Mar- 
Inflate writers, puts a good deal of strong vitupera- 
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tion into his Anatomde of AAsumU^y (1580)^ The 
invectives of OoMson ana Stubbes are not satire, 
fur they are hardly literature. In the same 
century' Scotland had two satirists of rare quality, 
one in Sir David Lyiidsay, whose BoCtyro of 
the Thric Fstattis, written in tlie vem^ular,. 
helpcil to pave the way for tlie ReformatiQn, 
ana the other in (ieorge Buchanan, the ripest 
scholar of his coiintrj^ who mad© the Franeis^ii^ 
8iuai*t under lji.s cutting irony. Bishop Josei^: 
Hall and John Donne arc chielly notable as the ' 
forerunneis of Dryden and l*oj»c, hotli writing . 
claHj-ic satire in the heroic verse measure. Then ' 
came John Barclay, the author of the clever politic 
cal allcgorv ( 1621 ) ; Andrew Marvell, who 

Avfus very skilful in the use of banter, uith which 
lie assailed the privale and social corruptions of the 
reign of the .second Charles; Oldham (165J 8J), an 
imitator of Horace and Juvenal, and a writer wlio 
in spite of nuich exiravagaime Iiad something of the 
gift of line satiric ^^ J•atll, which he €*\peiided upon 
the Je.siiiis ; and Congre\ c, the inoKter of witty 
reparleo, wh(» wen! in for light hunpooning, and 
in The iJodhie ihnh^r and other pieces ridiculed the 
fa.siiional)l(‘s of the Jiestoration. lUit the reputa- 
tions of all iljese is eclipsed by Samuel Butler, the 
writer of H a burh'^mie charactc'r-.sketch, 
in iloggen l rhyines. of the Puritan anti -royalist, 
ih' was se<‘oinleil, i hough at ;i l<uig di.^tanco, by 
llic* royalist (levelnnd, who enjo;^'ed gimt popu- 
larity in bis digv for In^ saliics on Cromwell and 
the Scobih. Tin.^ gu.aie'^i hbigUsh writer in the 
fudd ol flassie satire was John Dryden ; a manly,' 
larg:e heart <‘d man, a si ranger to inemmess and 
spite, he spobo out boldly and dealt down right 
.stunning blows. ]>ouring the niost unsparing 
lidicuh} ttpoii Shaflesburv, tin? supporters of Mon- 
inoulli, the literary satellites of the Whigs, and 
the poet, Shad well. Amongst others wdio had 
to rejKuit fm- having provoked ‘Clorioim John* 
were (ho Duke of ituckinghaiii, author of the 
, and Tom Brow n * of facetious nieinoiy'. * 
The reign of Anno is, liow't‘ver, the golden age of 
English satire, its hright(ist ornamenbs being 
Swift, Po])e, and Addison. The first named is 
Isdh phiU»soj>hical aiul pei-sonal in his treatment, 
and writf's with marvellous force of invective and 
savage .scmii. Pot)e, a.s a man almost the <lirect 
op]»usite of the masculine Swift, had a wholly 
inimitahic way of putting things, with tho finest 
point and precision, elegance ami ease, and the 
keenest wit. His .satire i.s by preference personal, 
strongly spiced with malice, iiinl feminine spite, 
and elfish fun. Next to these two cornea Addison, 
whose subtle irony and exquisite literary touch 
and admirable character-ftketeliing are familiar, to 
all readei-s of good English. Gay, the friend of 
satirists, luwl literary partnei-ships with Swift, 
Pope, and ArbuthnoL and w’on enormous success 
w'ith The Beggars* Opera, a hit at the social 
vices of the day. Dr Arbuthnot, the chief if not 
sole author of Martinns Scriblct'vs, in which he 
gibbeted the pedantic follies of antiquaries and 
metaphvsicians, is best known for his Huiory of 
John Bull, an amusing attack on MarllKirongh 
and the war policy of the Whigs. Dr Johnson too 
trieil his hand at satire, and wrote London and The 
Vanity of Hvman Wishes in free imitation of 
Juvenal. Young of the Night Thoughts wrot^ on 
The Universal Passion (i.e. love of fame), but with- 
out much point. Charles Churchill is the most 
important satirist between Pope and Byron. A 
literary swashbuckler, he assailed with plenty of 
Drydenic vigour the actors, critics, and opponents 
of Wilkes (of whom he w^as a rabid partisan), sa 
well as Dr Johnson, Warburton, and other indi- 
viduals. Sir C. Hanbuiy Williams, one of Wal- 
pole’s men, was accounted by his admirers a 
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master of the light political squib in my and easy’ 
verse. But he is altogether oversnauow’ed by 
‘Junius,* whose polished sai*casm, cutting invec- 
tive, and dignity of style elevated the political 
pamphlet to the level of permanent literature. 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar), a sort of street buffoon 
in letters, a man with more rollicking wit and im- 
pudence than real malice, poked rare fun at the 
oddities of George III., at Sir Joseph Banks, the 
French philosophers, &c. Gifford, the founder of 
the Quarterly y was a translator of Juvenal and 
author of some vigorous but ill-bretl invective; thus, 
Peter Pindar, who had assailed him personally, is 
styled a ‘dotard,* ‘reptile,* and ‘brutal sot.* 
Cowper denounced in old-fashioned satire the extra- 
vagances of a society he knew at second hand only. 
A much gi*eater name than any of these in the 
annals of satire is that of Burns, who liiated as he 
loved, well and ardently ; uniting reckless glee 
with fine irony and boisterous fun with keen wit, 
he hit out bohlly at hypocrisy and pride of birth, 
as well as at individuals. Byron turned his ready 
command of easy verse and fluent sarcasm, and his 
keen appreciation of an opponent’s weak places, 
to admirable account in his celebrated rejoinder to 
the Scotch critics, and in his attack upon the Lake 
poets ( Vision of J udgment). But his satiric master- 
piece is of course Don J nan. Tom Moore’s jxiliti- 
cal squibs in verse are full of sparkle, waggery, and 
airy fancy. Political warfare indeed has always 
been very prolific of jfatirical ett‘usions, especially 
in England ; The Rolliad (1784-85) and The Anti- 
Jacobin (1797-98) series may be instanced. Theo- 
dore Hook wrote in John Bull satires, vigorous, 
scurrilous, but funny, upon the Whigs and lann>oons 
upon Queen Caroline. James and Horace ^mith 
in The Rejected Addresses raised parody to perhaps 
its highest level. A more or less distinctive vein 
of satire occurs in the writings of Douglas .ferrold, 
Leigh Hunt, and Landor. Thackeray has said 
some \exY fine thin^ about (]uacks and fools, 
snobs and toadies, and has many exouisite touches 
of satire scattered throu<jh his novels. He is also 
distinguished as the autlior of some of the finest 
burlesques in English. Carlyle employed the 
resources of his powerful genius — thundering in- 
vective, grand rhetoric, indignant scorn, grim 
humour, satiric gloom — in denouncing the shams 
of human society and human nature ; and admir- 
able social satire, in prose or vei-se, in article, in 
novel or in poem, has been written by Sydney 
Smith, Hood, Dickens, Disraeli, Browning, George 
Meredith, Lytton, Tennyson, and Swinburne. 

On the other side of the Atlantic satire has been 
cultivated by Washington Irving (Knickerbocker)^ 
Paulding, Lowell (Biglow Papers)^ Holmes, Artemus 
Ward, Charles Dudley Warner, and others. Some 
of the best American satire— not always the best 
known — is remarkable alike for its delicacy and its 
effectiveness, and takes rank not unworthily with 
that of other countries. 

Many of the best French Fabliaux (12th and 
13th centuries) are essentially social satires, and 
of these not a few are of high literary quality; 
Jean de Meung {13th century) was a true satirist ; 
the first in France to write satires on the classic 
model was J. Vauqiielin do la Fresnaye, in the 
16th century. The Huguenot D’Aubign6 made a 
Iwld, impetuous onslaught upon the Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics ; nor did he spare Henry of Navarre. 
His greater contemporary Regnier, a writer of 
pungent but polished verse, confined himself to 
general satire of poets, pedantic diyasdusts, hypo- 
crites, and the types of which French satire has 
always been so fond. Rabelais, to lash the abuses 
of monkery, had long before written one of the 

f ^test masterpieces of the world’s literature, 
ierre Pithou had a hand in the Satire M6nipp6e^ 


which cast so much discredit upon the chiefs of the 
Lec^e. But the real exponent of classic satire 
in France was Boileau, who set the example to 
Dryden, Pope, and the English school. But few 
among the countless metzarinadea attained the 
dignity of permanent literature. La Bruy^re wrote, 
W the way, exouisite social satire, iniiuenced by 
Theophrastus; Moli^re, besides his other gifts, 
stands among the greatest satirists of the world ; 
the Histoire Amoxirense des Gaules of Bussy- 
Rabutin and tlie Historiettes of Talleniant des 
Reaux supply a form of malicious personal satire, 
hardly fouiitl out of French literature. There is 
ample store of^ fine satire alike in the fiery wrath 
of Baint-Simon’s Mimoires and the spr^htly malice 
of Madame de S<^vign6*s letters. Pascal’s on- 
I slaiight upon the Jesuits is a piece of work that 
for polished iiony and literary grace, as well as for 
effect, still stands unrivalled. Tln^ophile de Viaud, 
Motin, and Berthelot all wrote satirical books. 
Voltaire is the next great satirist of France ; a 
dowmiight scoffer, a master of mocking irony and 
stinging sarcasm, he penned pei*sonal lamx)oons with 
the same gusto with which he sneered at religion 
and the politics of the daj\ Contemporary with him 
were M. J. Chenier, and Piron. B^ranger turned the 
chanson or song into a powerful weaj>on of political 
warfare ; Courier too wrote political satires. 

Ulrich von Hiitten, though he wrote chiefly in 
Latin, is the first great German satirist. He made 
fiery and fierce attacks upon papal rule. His name 
recalls that of his greater contemporary Erasmus, 
who, besides satirising the superstition and ignor- 
ance of the ecclesiastics, found ample opportunity 
in numerous x>ersonal <maiTels for the effective use 
of a biting sarcasm. Sebastian Brant’s Narren- 
schiff ridicules certain typical classes of ^ men. 
Murner and Fischart followed in the footsteps of 
Hutten. Gryphius and Moscherosch deal ^wdth 
characters of the Thirty Years’ War. ^ Rabener, 
Liscow, and Kiistner wrote general satire. Wie- 
land ridiculed popular credulity and litigiousness. 
The true successors of Hutten are Jean Paul and 
Lichtenberg. The former indulges ^ in general 
social satire, and steeps all he says in a golden 
bath of the rarest humour ; Lichtenberg is much 
more bitter and severe. Goethe and Schiller both 
wrote satire — e.g. in the Xenieiij a collection of 
verses on their literary contemporaries. Goethe 
also had a hit at Wieland, and Chiller at tyran- 
nical rulers. Tieck, Hauff, and Hamerling all 
deserve mention here ; and especially so does 
Heine, first because of the mocking spirit, he 
breathed upon nearly everything he touched, and 
second because of his Atta Trolly a burlesque 
sketch of his countrymen. 

The satirists of the remaining countries of 
Europe must be very^ briefly enumerated. Spain 
lias two men of the highest rank in Cervantes and 
Quevedo. Holland boasts of Marnix (St Alde- 
gonde) and Anna Bijns, who took opposite sides 
in the Reformation quarrel ; and it produced much 
fair satire through the literary guilds. Italy’s prin- 
cipal satirists are Dante, Ariosto, Salvator Rosa, 
the writern of macaronic verse, AJfieri, and Carlo 
and Gosparo Gozzi. In Scandinavian literatures 
we have the nithing verses of the ancient Norse- 
men, and in more recent times admirable satire bv 
Wessel, Holberg, Paludan-Muller, Ibsen, I^elland, 
and Strindberg. The coiTuptions of the officers of 
government in Russia have been mercilessly ex- I 
posed by Gogol and Schtchedrin (^Itykoff). i 

See the articles under the several writers’ names in j 
this work ; the standard histories of literature mentioned 
under the respective countries; such articles as Bun- | 
LBSQUE, Caricatube, Fabuaux, and Parody; and { 
more especially Hannay, Satire and Satirists (1854^; | 
and ‘English Political Siatires,’ in Quar> (1857). ^ 
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BatlafMtlOflu See Atonement. 

; Satrap was the governor of a province in the 
ancient Persian monarchy. Their cluties and posi- 
tion were cleai*!^' defined by Darius I. in the 6th 
century B.O., although Uiere had been satraps 
before his day. Thoy_ enjoyed the rigiit to com- 
mand the royal oi'iiiy in the [>rovince (though not 
the troops in the fortresses), to le\ v mercenaries, 
and to coin money, Alc.\auder in the 4Lli century 
greatly curtailed their power, W'lieii the I'ersiaii 
monarchy began to <leclirie some of the satraps 
founded independent kingdoius, the most famous 
being that of l^oiiLus. 

Satguuia. See Jaiwn, Vol. VI. p. 284; 
Pottery, VoL VII J. jk ;m 

^ SaturUy an ancient Italian divinity, who jne- 
sided over agriculture. His nani<', from the same 
root as sat am {sero, ‘I sow*), iudie.ales what was 
probably one of the earliest jxjrsonihcations in tlic ; 
Italian religion Saturn being tlie god wlio i 

the labours of tlic sower. Ills identitiii.atiou with ! 
the Greek Kroiios by tlie later (Jr;i eising ni> tli 
mongers was a peculiarly infidicitons hlnnder. the ■ 
two having absolutelv nothing in <i\>iniuou exer^pt I 
their antupiity. The Greek ])r,,u;frr (t.^nesj j 
ap]>roaches far more closely to the Italian con ‘ 
ception of the cluiractcr of Satni n. Th** process of I 
ainalgainatioji in the case of Kronos and Saturn is i 
visible enough. First, tlune is the t^reek mytli. | 
Kronos, son of I’rann.s (^Heaven’) an<i G.fM ! 
(*. Earth*), is there tin; yoiingost cd* the; Titans, | 
He married Khea, by whom he ha<l sevmal ehildren, i 
all of wlioni ho devoured at birth c^xe<M>t the last, j 
Zeus ( Juniter), whom Ids mother save<l by a strai' j 
agem. The motive of Kronos was Ids hope of 
frustrating a prophecy which declarer] Ihal hi.s t 
cldldrcn would one day cUmriv<» him of his sove \ 
rei^nty, as he himself had (lone iii the cast* of his j 
fatlicx' Uranos ; but fat<i is stronger ev(m than the 
godn, and wlien Zctis had grown un he began u 
ten years’ war against Kronos ami th<? I'itans, 
wddeh ended in the complete discomfiture of tin* 
latter, who were hurled <lown to Tartarus, and 
there imprisoned. 8o ran the oonimon myth. Hut 
other myths added that after his banish meut from 
heaven Kronos lied to Italy, where he was received 
hospitably by Jjinus, wdio sliared his sovendgnty 
with him. At tliis point the ib'ctdc m^Th coalescell 
with the Italian. Saturn, the old honndy deity of 
the Latin husbandmen, was transformed into a 
divine king, who ruled the happy aborigines of the 
Italian peninsula with paternal ndldness and be- 
neficence, taught them agnciilture and the usages of 
a simple and innocent civilisation. Hence the 
whole land received from liiin the name of SaturmOy 
or *land of plenty,* and his reign was that ‘golden 
age * of which later poets sang as the ideal of earthly 
happiness. At the foot of the Capitol ino, where 
the fugitive god had formed his first settlement, 
there .stood in historical times a temple dedicated 
to his woi^hip. Ancient artists represented him 
as an old man, with long, straight hair, the back 
of his head covered, his feet swatlied in woollen 
ribbons, a pruning-knife or sickle-shaped harjx^in 
his hand. Other attributes are of later invention. 
For the planet Saturn, see Planets. 
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The Saturnalia was most nrobably an ancient 
Italian rural festival of the old Italian husband- 
men, commemorative of the ingathering of the 
harvest, and therefoi*e of immemorial antiquity. 
Its characteristic cessation from toil and its self- 
abandoning mirth were expressive of the labouring 
man’s delight that the work of the year was over, 
and not of an artificial enthusiasm for a ‘golden 
^ * that never had been. During the festival the 
mtinctiona of rank disappeared or were revei*sed. 
Slaves were permitted to wear the jn7eus, usually 


nnlia juoper occupied only one day — the Itflw of ; 
llecemWr (xiv. Kal. Jan.). The VeforiuHtion tkf 
iJie calendar by Jiilins ('ri‘sar caused the festival, to 
fall on the 17tli (xvi. Knl. .Ian.), a change w’hicb-- 
produced much coufusum, in cotjstxnieiiccf of which 
the Emperor Augusttjs ordained tnat the 
iialia should embrai'e the whole three days 17tUi ' 
I8th, aiul I9tli (»f T>ecem]>er. Subsecjnefitiy the 
number was extended to five, and even seven; 
hut c> on in the times before tlie Empire it would 
appear that the anjusemei!tj+ often lasted for 
.«5everal davs. Hut %>'hile the whole week was 
n^garded in a g(?iicral sense as dex'oted to the 
Slit uriutlia, three distimu- festivalifi were really 
celehrntt'd - the Saturnalia proper; the Opaliay in 
iKuioiir of the wife of Saturn, and the goddess 
of held lalxuir (from i>p^fSy ‘a work’): and the 
in wliich stiutfla, or little earthenware 
figur* s, were (‘X posed lor sale, and purchased as 
f*}ii]dr(‘i;’s toys. I'hi? modern Italian carnival 
would soem f(( be only the old pagan Saturnalia 
baptised into GJn i^liauiry. 

Hafliriliail the name given by the 

Homair> to that ."peeics of xci>c in which their 
(ddest ruitionai poeti> was com|H)aed. la the 
usage of the later poets and grammarians the 
phrase. }ius two din'eront signification.'#. It is 
aj)plie(l in a g«?neral xxay to demote the rude and 
unfixed measun*s of the anc'ieiit Latin ballad and 
song, and ]>erJ>ap'^ diuived its name from lieiiig 
originally einploved by the Latin husbaiidmeu in 
their liarvest songs in honour of the god Saturn 
it is also a}»}dicd to Hie measure used by 
Kaivius, and a common opinion, sanctioned by 
Hentley, is tliai it was a lireek metre introduceu 
by bim into Italy. Hut most scholaiB now main- 
tain that the measure of Kteviua is of Italian 
(Hermann even thinks of Etruscan) origin, and 
that it merely imi»roved on the primitive Salurn- 
iaii verse. According to Hermann, tlie basis of 
the vei-se is contained in the following schema: 


which, a.s Macaulay iioiiiUs out, corresponds exactly 
to the nursery rhyme, 

The queen was in her pai’lour [ bating br<!iad and h6ney, 

and is frequently found in the Spanish poem of 
tlie Cidy the Nihelvnffeniiedy and almost all si>eci- 
inens of early j^oetry ; but in the treatment of it a 
wide and arbiti-aiy freedom was taken by the old 
Homan poets, as is proved by the extant fragments 
of Nrevius, Livius Andronicus, Ennius, and the old 
ixiscriptionary tables in the Capitol. 

Satyriasis i» a phase of insanity in man of 
which the characteristic is ungovernable sensuality. 
The term has also sometimes l>een aj^plied to Leprosy 
( o. v. ), on account of the disfigurement of the face to 
wliich it leads. See Satyrs. 

Satyr Sy in Greek Mythology, were a race of 
woodland deities, half human, half animal in thek 
attributes. They are generally described as roam- 
ing the hills in the train of ftionysus (Bacchus). 
In appearance they .ivere at once grote^ne and 
repulsive, like all old woodland demons. They are 
described as robust in frame, with broad snub 
noses, lar^ pointed ears like those of animals 
(whence they are sometimes called theresy ‘wild 
beasts’), bristly and sbagg>^ hair, rough skin, little 
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horny knobs on tiieir foreheads, and small tails. 
The satyrs are of courae sensual in their inclina- 
tions, and ravishers of the woodland nymphs, fond 
of music, dancing?, wine, and of the deep slumbers 
that follow a debauch. To men they were mostly 
inimical. TJie Koinaii poets identified them with 
the Fauni of their own mythology, and gave them 
larger horns and those goats’ feet with which they 
are so often represented (see Fauns). Ancient 
sculpture was fond of the Satyr as a subject; 
the older satyi*s were called Sileni, and were repre- 
sented as already de.scribed ; the younger nad 
a handsomer and more pleasing exterior — e.g. 
Praxiteles* famous Satyr at Athens. 

Sauces. See Diet, Vol. III. p. 809. 
Sauchiebiirii. See James III. 

Sauerkrailty a preparation of tiie common 
white cabbage, in extensive use in Germany and 
the north of Europe. The cabbages are gathered 
wlien tliey have formed firm white hearts, are 
sliced or cut fine, and then placed in a succession 
of thin layei-s in a cask, each layer being sprinkled 
witli fine salt, to whicli some add juniper- ben*ies, 
cumin-see<l, caraway-seeds, or other condiment. A 
board is placed on the top, ^vith a heavy weight, so 
as to press the whole down firmly, but gently; and 
ere long fermentation takes place. Sauerkiuut is 
generally eaten boiled, in the same way as fresh 
cabbage, but is sometynes sweetened. Sauerkraut 
is also made of red cabbage. 

Saiisor. See Sagar. 

Saul, the first king of Israel, was the son of 
Kish, a wealthy chief of the tribe of Benjamin. 
The circumstances that marked bis election to the 
royal dignity are familiar to all readers of Scrip- 
ture. Gigantic in stature, noble in mien, ami im- 
perious in character, he was admirably fitted to 
accomplish the task of consolidating tlie tribes of 
Israel. His earlier aebievements augure<l hope- 
fully for his future. Tbe dcliv-erance of the men 
of Jabesh Gilead, above all bis victories over the 
Pliilistiiics, Ammonites, and Arnalckites, were un- 
mistakable proofs of his military capacity ; but 
gradually tliere showed itself in the nature of the 
man a wild perversity — ‘ an evil spirit of Go<l ’ It is 
called — which found vent, along with other forms, 
in a mad jealousy of David, his son-in-law and tbe 
chief of his bodyguard, and culminated in par- 
oxysms of insane rage, which led him to attem]>t 
David’s life with his own hand, and to commit 
such frightful deeds as the massacre of the priests 
of Nob, Saul had, however, apparently tbe strong 
opposition of the priestly class to contend against, 
for at length Samuel retired from court, and 
secretly anointed David as king ; see the article 
Samuel. Saul fell in a disastrous and bloody 
battle with the Piiilistines on Mount Gilboa. The 
Afghans claim to be descended from Saul. 

8aillcy, F^lLlClKN Caignart dk, numismatist, 
was born at Lille, 19th March 1807, became an 
artillery ofiicer, and after lecturing for a few terms 
on mechanics, was made keeper of the artillery 
museum in Paris in 1842. A member of the 
Academy and a senator, he travelled in Iceland 
and Greenland, and subsequently in Syria and 
Palestine. Besides innumerable works oil numis- 
matics (Roman, Greek, Carthaginian, French, &c.) 
he wrote a description of the Dead Sea in which 
there were many discoveries noted (1852-54), a 
Voyage en Terre Sainte (1865), the illustrated 
Jerusalem (1881), and books on Julius Caesar in 
Gaul and on Jewish history. He died at Paris, 
4th November 1880. 

Saillt Ste Marie ( pron. Soo ), a port of Ontario, 
on the St Mary River, near the outlet of Lake 
Superior, 622 miles by rail W. of Montreal. A 
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canal avoids the obstruction caused by the rapida 
(sault), and nearly three times as many boats pass 
as through the Suez Canal ( annual tonnage, 8,500,000 
tons). A fine iron bridge connects the C. l\ Rail- 
way with lines to Duluth, St Paul, &c., U.S. A. Heie 
are Indian schools for boys and girls. Pop. 10,550. 

Saiiiiiarez, James, Baron de, English naval 
comniaiider, was born at St Peter- Port, in Guernsey, 
on 11th March 1757. He entered the navy as 
midshipman at the age of thirteen, and served in 
the American war (1774-82), for his gallantry at 
the attack of Charleston (1776) being promoted to 
I lieutenant. He did good service in the action 
I against a Dutch convoy fleet off the Dogger Bank 
I (August 1781), and was made commander, being 
I soon afterwards placed under the orders of Admiral 
I Kenipenfeldt on the Jamaica station. In the great 
liglit between Rodney and l)e Grasse (12th April 
1782) Saumarez commanded the Russell.^ a line-of- 
battle ship, and gained much distinction by his 
coolness and intrepidity. For liis gallant capture 
on 20th October 1798 of the French frigate La R6- 
'imiaHt with one inferior in size and equipment, he 
received the honour of knighthood ; and in com- 
mand of the Orio7i he served under Lord Bridport 
at the battle of L’Orient, June 23, 1795. He also 
took a prominent part in the battle off Cape St 
Vincent (February 14, 1797), and was second in 
command at the battle of tbe Nile, in which be 
wius severely wounded. In 1801 lie was created a 
baronet and vice-admiral, and in the same year 
fought his greatest action, off (^adiz (July 12), 
defeating a FrencJi-Spanish fleet of fourteen ships 
with a scjuadron of only six, causing to the enemy 
a loss of 3000 men and three ships. This contest, 

^ than which, according to Nelson, ‘a greater was 
never fought,* gained for Saumarez tbe Ord6r of 
I the Bath, the freedom of the city of London, and 
tbe thanks of parliament. In tbe war that broke 
out between Sweden and Russia in 1809 he coin- 
i manded tbe English Baltic fleet that was sent to 
tbe assistance of the Swedes. In 1814 be was pro- 
moted to the rank of admiral, to that of vice- 
admiral of (heat Biitain in 1821, was created a 
j)eer in 1831, and died in Guernsey, 9tb October 
1836. Sec Sir John Ross, Memoirs of Admiral 
Lord dc Saunmrez (2 vols. 1838). 

Sailiniir^ a town of France, dept. Maine-et- 
Loire, on the left bank of the Loire and on an 
island in it, 38 miles by rail W. by S. of Tours. 
The most prominent buildings are an old castle 
(now arsenal and powder magazine), the 16th- 
centiiry town-house, some interesting churches, 
and private houses of good French architecture. 
Tliere are a town museum and a cavaliy school 
with some 400 pupils. Rosaries and articles in 
enamel are manufactured. Pop. 14,772. Saumur 
Mas a stronghold of the Protestants during the 
reign of Henry IV., at Mhieh time it contained 
25,000 inhabitants. Its prosperity M^aa annihilate 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its “ 
population reduced to a fourth. From 1598 till 
1685 it M^as the seat of a famous school of Protes- 
tant theology, the most conspicuous professors 
being Jjohn Cameron of Glasgow (1577-1626) and 
his pupils Amyraut (or Amyraldus, 1596-^1664) and 
Cappel (1686-1658). The school was noted for its 
freedom in biblical criticism and ^ its less rigid 
doctrine of the divine decrees; it was even de- 
nounced by the opposing school of Sedan hereti- 
cal for teaching a hypothetical univeraalism — the 
view that God had not by arbitrary decree excluded 
any from being saved by the death of Christ. 
Saumur was brilliantly captured by Larocheja^e- 
lein and the Vendeans in the summer of 1793. The 
largest dolmen in France is mile south of tMe 
town ; and prehistoric caves line the river close liyr 
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Sttund^rSy Nicholas, polemical writer, was 
born in 152T of a good old Surrey family at Chari- 
wood Place near Reigate, and from Wiiicliefttor 
passed to New Collet, Oxford, being admitted 
scholar in 1546, and fellow in 1548. Kegins pro- 
fessor of Common Law (1558), in 1561 he resigned 
his felloM'^ship and quitted England, at Uonio was 
created ^D.D. and ordained prie.^t, and llioi-oiiftcr 
accompanied Cardinal Hosiiis to the Council of 
Trent, ‘ where he showed himself to he a man of 
great parts by his several disputations and argu- 
ments. He had lived at Louvain for some thirteen 
years as professor of J'heology, and had paid two 
visits to Spain (1573 -77), when in 1579 he landed 
in Ireland ; and here in 1580, 1582, or 1583 (all 
three dates are given) he ‘died,’ says Lord | 
Burghley, ‘ wandering in the mount aines, ami ! 
raving in a phrensy,’ SaunderH, who is to Pro- j 
testant.s what Foxe i.s to Catholics, was tlic author \ 
of fourteen works (15(55 1610), of vdiieh llio best j 
known are Do VUibili Momirrfud Krcir^itr (1571) j 
and I)c Origins ar Progrc^tuK Srhismnttft A ngliiumi ^ 
edited and eoinpleted l\y Edward Uishtou (Odoone, 
1585), See the translation of the latt<‘r by l>. 
Lewis ( 1877). 

[ SaimiiersoTif Nicholas, tlu' Mind fOMilicma 

I tician, was l»oin at Tlnirl^t(»Ji<‘ in \'ork>hirc in 
January 1682, He lost his eyesight from small |»o\ 
at Mic ago of twelve months, hut riMreived a go<id 
education in both clas.sics and mat hemntic--. fn 
1707 lie proceeded to ('amlnidge, and there dcliv 
ered a series of lectm‘(‘s on the Newtonian pliilo 
sophy, inclmling Newton’s tlieor\ of optics. I*"mir 
years afterwarils he wa.s api»ointed to micccimI 
Whiston as Lucasian jinn'osor of Mathemaiic'*. 
was on friendly terms M'itli Newton, T><*moivro. 
Halley, and other eminent inatheinatirnaiis amongst 
his oonteniporaries. He died Ihth /\]»ril 17311. A 
Life is pi-etixed to his FJcinoitti of Ahjrhnt (2 vols. 
1740); another treatise by biin on Fltfy/ofts, in 
eluding a discussion of the principal propositions 
in Newton’s Prhw.ipia, apj)carcd in 1756. It is 
said that, in spite of his hliiidncss, he undcrstoo<l 
the rules of perspective, the ]»ro jeetions of tiie 
8j>h(3re, ami some of the more rocomiile ]>ro2>osi- 
tions of solid geometry. 

SuiirlSi, in tile ’system of thivier an onler of 
reptiles, including what are now distingui.slied as 
seimrate orders — the lizanls (Laeertilia) and the 
crocodilians ( Crocodilia). Saurian is often used as 
a very general title for extinct reptiles, and Huxley 
applied the term Saiiroid to birds and rej»tilcs 
which he included under the technical title Saur- 
opsida. See Rectiles. 

Sanrin* Jacques, a celebrated French Protes- 
tant preacher, was born at Nimes, 6tli January 1677, 
studied at Geneva, and was chosen minister of a 
Walloon church in London in 1701. But the 
climate of England did not agree with his delicate 
health ; and in 1705 he settled at the Hague, 


body graatlv eIon»ted,. wnd. 
scales ; the head also miidi 


produced into a long aharp 

(q.y.); from which, however, the prWMt iqiecles. 
d]6crs in the division the doralU fiju» 

into hnlets, ns in mai;kcrels. The ^ r fmjtwnriinfii A nri 
arc usually placed among the PhysostoiW^ althmiffh 
the air-hhuldcr has no opening. They' reaem-fnie 
the Phy8o»tQmi in the abdominal position of. tho. 


brethren enviously assailed him with the accusa- 
tion of heresy. The dispute was carried to flie 
synod of ^the Hague, and Saiirin was subjected to 
a series of petty porsocutions that shortened his 
days. He died at the Hague on December 30, 
1730. As a preacher he has often been compared 
with Bossuet, whom he rivals in force, if not in 
grace and subtlety. His chief productions are 
oermona ( 12 vols. the Hague, 1749 ; abridged Eng. 
trails. 6 vols. 1776-76); Discours sur les Dv^ne- 
ments les plus MCmorahles du V, et du N, T, ( Ainst. 
1729-28), often called Saurin’s Bible; and Etat du 
Christianisvm en France (the Hague, 1725). 
y Saury Pike {Sconiheresox saurus). a species 
of jfish of the fanuly Bcomberesocidm, having the 



j Naury 1 k i: { !:><:ouiha'i‘r*o.r tiu )f rus ). 

j pch ir lln>. Tin; saury ]>ike is about 15 inche.s 
i<»ng. the hnek dark blue, the under parts white; 
the lif!,s dnsk\ brown. It appi-oaches the coast in 
-ummer and autumn and enlers firths in shoals, 
Nsliieb aro pursued by larger fishes, jwArpoises, ; 
and in onh^r to e^'Mpo from these it often leaps 
out of the \val**r, or jushes along the surface, for 
a disl nneo of one hundred f<'ct, scarcely dipping or 
sorming lo tfundi the water. Hence the name 
Skipprr. which it ^'ory ci»mmon1> receives on the 
British eoa<t.s. A‘a,st slioals sometimes outer bays, 
so tluu they may be taken by pailfuls, and great 
numbers are somotinies found among the sludge at 
the ebbing of t]»e tide* in the npi>cr parts of the 
Firtiiof Forth ntid elsewhere. It is not uncommon 
on the ea.Nt and west roasts of England, hut most 
alnuidant on tlie south coast, Avfiere it i.s often 
taken in pileliard nets. The eggs are fnrnislied 
witli long liluments, like those of other species of 
the family, by wbi(d) they are entangled in clusters 
and attnehf'd to solid objects. As food the saury 
pike is said to he palatable., but it is not commonly 
sent to Ihe market. 

Naiisagrc-ooison. it is Avell known that 
I .‘‘ausngrs made or kept under <’erlain unknown 
I conditions are occasionally higlily poisonous ; and 
ill Germany, where sausages form a staple article 
of diet, fatal cases of sausage-poisoning are by no 
means rare. The .symptoms are .slow in appearing, 
three or four days sometimes elapsing before they 
manifest themselve.s. They resemble those of 
l>oisoiiing by Atropia or Belladonna (q.v.), and 
are lielieved" to be due to the presence of animal 
alkaloids or Ptomaines (q.'".) develope*! by putre- 
faction. Cases observed in Britain dift’er from those 
comniorilv occurring in Germany in this respect, 
that in England the sausage.s are usually com- 
paratively flesh, while the sau.sagos which have 
proved poisonous in Germany had always been 
ma«le a long time. 

Saussnre, Horace Bj^nedict de, a Swiss 
physicist and geologist, was born at Conches, near 
(Tcneva, 17th February 1740. He early showed an 
interest in the study of nature, his inclination being 
quickened by his uncle Bonnet, the naturalist, and 
his friend Haller, the physicist. In 1762 he obtained 
the chair of Physics and Philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Geneva In 1768 he commenced a series of 
journeys which were fraught with important con- 
sequences to science ;.-he visited the Jura and Vosges 
Mountains, Germany, England, Italy, Switzerland, 
Sicily and the adjacent isles, the extinct craters of J 
Auvergne, and traversed the Alps in nearly all 
directions. He was the first ‘traveller* (a party 
of guides wore actually the first) who ever asceud^^ 
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to the summit of Mont Blanc, in 1787. During this 
course of travel lie made numerous observations 
on the minerals, physical features, botany, and 
meteorology of the districts he visited ; and these 
were put together in the work Voyages dans les 
Alpest &c^(4 vols. Geneva, 1779-96). His obser- 
I vations were made wdth considerable labour; he 
had in many cases to perfect or even invent the 
instruments he used. In 1786 lie resigned his 
I chair, and, after a long period of suffering, 
died at Genova, 22d January 1799. He always 
took a deep and active interest in the public affairs 
of his native canton. Besides the great work 
above mentioned, and sonic minor productions, he 
wrote Sur VHygro7n^tvie (1783), wliicli, according 
to Cuvier, is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to science in the 18th century. His Life wo^ 
written by Senebier ( 1801 ), by Cuvier in Biographic 
Universelie, and by De Candolle in Phil. Magazine^ 
i. 4. See also Dougbos Freshfield, Dc Smissmy and 
the Alps^ in ‘Great Explorers’ (1892). — His son 
Nicolas Theodore ( 1767-1845) lived a very retired 
life, but wrote a valuable work on the physiology 
of plants, entitled Rccherches Chimigaes sur la 
V^g^tation 1804). 

SatlSSliritc (named after Saussure), a dull, 
opaque, white, gray, or greenish compact mineral, of 
indeterminate or variable composition, which has 
resulted from the alteration of felspar, as in the 
rock called Gabbro (q?v.). Examined microscopi- 
cally saussurite is seen to consist of a compound 
aggregate of minute fibres and grains of zoisite and 
other minerals. 

SaUTII^e* FRi?:DltRTC, a shipbuilder of Boulogne, 
whom the French regard as the inventor of the 
screw-propeller, in virtue of his having in 1832 
improved the pattern in use. 

Savaffc, Richard, a minor English poet, who 
loudly claimed to be the illegitimate child of Lord 
Rivera and the Countess of Macclesfield — a story 
for which he himself was the only original author- 
ity. His alleged mother married in 1683, but 
lived unhappily with her husband, and separated 
from him in March 1685. She bore two children 
to Richard Savage, fourth and last Lord Rivers, 
during the period of separation ; the one, christenetl 
Ann Savage, was born in 1695, and died in infancy; 
the other, whom Richard Savage afterward claimed 
to bo, was bom January 16, 1697, was baptised 
and registered as Richard Smith, and most prob- 
ably died also at nurae. The Earl of Macclesfield 
raised proceedings a'gainst his wife in the Arches 
Court in 1697, and obtained a divorce in the House 
of Lords in 1698, but some extenuation seems to 
have been found in the husband’s conduct, for the 
whole of the wife’s fortune was restored to her. 
Two years later she married Colonel Henry Brett, 
who (lied in 1724, apparently before the startling 
story was made fully public. Meantime the dis- 
reputable claimant, having no profession, hod 
become by necessity an author, and had assumed 
the name of Savage at least as early as 1717 in 
the title to a pamphlet on the Bangorian contro- 
versy. In the title- pa^je and dedication to Love 
in a Veil (1718) he first claims the parentage 
openly, but in Curll’s Poetical Register y or Lives of 
the PoctSy edited by Giles Jacob (1719), the stor^ 
is for the firat time fully given, no doubt by his 
own pen. Aaron Hill befriended him, and in June 
1724 published in The Plain Dealer a brief outline 
of his story. Further lettera and allusions followed, 
together with significant hints of pecunia^ distress, 
which broimht sul>scril>ers for his Miscellanies 
(1726). A Life appeared in 1727, from the pen of 
Beckingham and another, and hndoubtedly helped 
to get him off the sentence of death for murder in 
a tavern brawl. His insulting attacks upon Mrs 


Brett now became louder and more bitter — ^in a 
‘ Preface ’ ( 1728) to the Life of the year before ; in 
his poem, The Bastard (1728). Mra Brett herself 
took not the sltehtest notice of the claim ; but her 
nephew. Lord Tyrconnell, seems to have laboured 
privately to procure Savage’s pardon, and after the 
publication of The Bastard to have silenced him 
with a bribe. The Watulerer was dedicated to him 
in 1729, but bis bounty soon ceased, and Savage 
was again thrown upon the world. His disreput- 
able habits brought with them misery and hunger, 
and the pension of £50 which the queen allowed 
him in return for a birthday ode was usually dissi- 
pated in a week’s debauchery. On the queen’s 
death Pope set agoing a subscription to find him 
the means of living quietly at Swansea, but after 
about a year of impatient exile he went over to 
Bristol, where he w^earied out the benevolence of 
the most long-suffeiing sympathising friends, was 
flung into gaol for debt, and there languished till 
he died, July 31, 1743. 

Neither to his poetry nor yet to his remark- 
able stoiy does Savage owe his enduring reputa- 
tion, but solely to the noble and touching 
Apology in which Samuel Johnson immortalised 
his ill-fated friend (1744). lie knew Savage in 
his own years of hunger in London, liad 'walked 
round St James’s Square with him all night 
for want of a lodj^ing, warmed only by the re- 
solution to stand hy their country, and out of the 
profound pity of his heart for a dead friend’s suffer- 
irms wrote wliat is perluips the most perfect shorter 
Lite in English literature. He had heard Savage’s 
story from his own lips, and the natural strength 
and shrewdness of his own intelligence was betrayed 
by the partiality of friendship. Yet Savage had 
not been communicative of tiie facts of liis early 
life, and he never furnished the world with the 
proofs ho boasted in 1724 that be possessed. All 
Johnson’s authorities were traceable to Savage 
liimself, and the story remains imperishably en- 
sliriiied in literature, although marked, as Mr 
Moy Thomas has proved, by ‘inherent improb- 
ahilities, cautious vagueness, inconsistencies, and 
proved falselioods. ’ But even so stout a friend as 
Jolmson should have paused for proof of such 
startling and unnatural charges as that Mra Brett 
kept the child out of a death-bed legacy (1712) of 
six thousand pounds by giving Lord Rivers a false 
assurance of his death, and still further that she 
tried to kidnap him to the Ameiican plantations, 
and even laboureil to prevent his obtaining a 
pardon when lying under sentence of death. 

Bee the five papers by W. Moy Thomas in Notes and 
QuerieSy November 6 to December 4, 1858. 

Savage Island, or Niue, a, coral islet to the 
east of the Friendly Islands. The 5000 inhabitants 
belong to the same Polynesian stock, and >yere 
notorious for their ferocity, but are now Christian- 
ised and, since 1900, under British protection. 
Savaii. See Samoa. 

Saranilla, a port of Colombia, on a bay of the 
same name on the Caribbean Sea, 17 miles WNW, 
of Barronquilla by the railway to Puerto Colombia. 
The roadstead is roomy but shallow, and its trade 
is passing away to Puerto Colombia. ^ 

Savannali (Span, sabanay ‘a sheet;’ at first 
used of a plain covered with ice or snow ), a name 
given by the early Spanish settlers to the great 
treeless plains of the North American continent. 

It is practically 4he equivalent of ‘prairie’ and , 
‘steppe;’ but is a tenn in use mainly in the 
soutnem Atlantic States of the American Union, | 
especially Florida. 

Sayannah, a river which, with its right branch, 
forms the boundary between Georgia and SoutI 
Carolina, rises near the southern border of North ' 
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CaroUnat and flows south-soutli-east to the Atlan- 
tic. Its length is 450 miles, ami it is navigable 
from November to June for large vessels to Savan- 
nah, for steamboats of 150 tons to Augusta. 

SavlUinilh) a city and port of (Georgia, capital 
of Chatham county, stretches several miles along 
the south bank of the Savannah River, 18 miles 
from its mouth, and 116 miles by rail SW. of 
Charleston. It is built on a sandy plain, 40 feet 
above the river, with broad streets shatled by 
beautiful trees. The dozens of commodious parks 
are a delightful feature of the place ; and aliaost 
in the centre of tlie city is Forsytli Place (30 acres), 
thickly planted with forest pines. Hero is a monu- 
ment to tlio (^Confederate dead ; and others in the 
city cornmcinorato (General Nathaniel (Greene and 
Count Pulaski, who fell here. Savannah lias 
tramways, gas, an<l electric light, and inany hand- 
some private houses. Tlie cliief ctlihces arc the 
custom-house, city exdmnge, cot I on exchange, 
court-house, Hodgson ILill, the Telfair A<*adeTtiv 
of Arts and Sciences, a Roman Catholic catln draU 
the l:ndc])ciident Proshy teriaii Chnnli, (Inist 
(Jhurch, on the site of th(‘ cha]Kd \vltei(‘ dolm 
Wesley lirst ministered to t!ie colonists, and the 
hosjdtals and asylums. The eoloure«l ]H‘npIe | 
have churches anti good sehoi)ls for thcms<dv(^-‘. : 
Savannah lias long l»oen the lirst iiaxal stores 
station and the second ])ort of the I niierl ' 

in respect of the (jnaulity of cotton exporte d ; | 
the annual value of this alone is alnnii t‘o.ono,o()U. j 
Other articles of ex]»ort are spirits of Onpentinc, 
resin, fertilisers, naval stoves, himher, and eoilon- 
seed ; total cxjmrts, ahove £0,OIM),(M)0 amunills. 
'rite imports do not exceed a value of Cl00,o<K>. 
Slore than lialf of tlie fonugn trade is m iih i Xenuany 
and Hritain. The entire lutsiness of the ]'kort ha*' 
heen estimatoil at an animal averjue value of 
£‘26,81)0,000. Recent river and Inuhour impiovo 
inents jirovided a channel of ‘24 feet, snhsequently 
deejtcned to 28 feet. There are over six miles of 
wharfage and quayage, ddie industrial woiUs of 
Savannah cominise rice- mills, foundries, jilaning 
mills, flour, cotton, an<l naper mills, cotton presses, 
iiacking-houses, ice and furniture factories, iVc. 
The city was fomnletj in 173,3, and incorporated in 
1789. It was taken hy the Rrit ish in 177S, and liy 
(deneral Sherman in Deoemher 1864. Pop. (IS80) 
30,709; (1890) 43,189 ; (1900 ) 54, ‘244, more than 
half negroes. 

Savary, Anne Jean Maute Rene, Due cle 
Rovigo, a French general and diolomatist, was 
born at Marcq, in Ardennes, 26tli April 1774, 
entered the army as a volunteer in 1790, and 
served with distinction under Custine, Pichegni, 
and Moreau on the Rhine, under Desaix in Egypt, 
and in the battle of Marengo (18(X)). Napoleon, 
whose^ notice he had attracted, made him com- 
mander of his liody guard, and employed liim in 
diplomatic affairs, for which he sliowea an admir- 
able capacity. In 1804, as commandant of the 
troops stationed at Vincennes, lie presided at the 
execution of the Due d’Enghien, an event which 
he is believed to have unduly hastened ; and in tfle 
xvars of 1806-8 he acquired high military reputa- 
tion at Jena, in the capture of Hamein, and by 
his victory at Ostrolenka (February 16, 1807), a 
brilliant achievement. Created Duke of Rovigo 
in the beginning of the following year, he was sent 
to Spain by the emperor, and negotiated the per- 
fidious arrangement by which the Spanish king 
and his son were kidnapped.^ In 1810 he superseded 
Fouch4 as minister or Police. After the fall of 
Napoleon, to whom he had always been passionately 
devoted, and whom he served with a fidelity that 
flopped not at unscrupulous acts, he wished to 
accompany him to St Helena ; but he was confined 


hy the British government at lor am 

months, and at fast made his eiKsiLfiiti to fttnyttflU 
After experiencing several vioisaituem he retarned' 
to Paris in 1819, and was reinstated ia his title* 
and honours. In 1831 he was appointed eom- 
mauder-in-ehief of Uie army in Algeypa; but 
ill-health forced him to withdraw to JPnfloree rin- 
March 1833, and on the 2d of June 
he died at Paris. Savary's M&moircs (Fatis, $ 
vols. 18*28) are among the most curious and in’- 
stmetive dociiinonts relating to the first empire. 

SavCy a river in the Kouth of Austria, and an 
important affluent of the D.anulie, ri-ses in the 
north-w'cst of Cainiohi, and flowti south-east, pass- 
ing Laibach, and harming in ]>art the bouiidaiy 
between rurniola ami Styria; Iben it traverses 
(h’oaLia, and g‘>iug oa-^t wards so^paratos Rtisnia and 
Servia on the f^outli from Slavonia on the north, 
and after a course of .>56 niileH eifcctH it-K junction 
with the Danuhe at Belgrade. It is navigable up 
to Sissck in (.'ninAia, 366 miles from ]>eigra<ie. 
i Sliveriiakr^ a beautiful woodland region in 
f Wiitsbirc, io thc<outlif»f tlie town of JMarlborough, 
j Its 40,669 acres of farm and forest and hill, yielding 
only £J2,O00 u( t per annum, were s(d<ibin J891 to 
I lyord Iveagb b»r £750,600 by the Marquis of Ailes- 
j bury ; but the sal(», after ]>rolongcfl litigation, was 
j cancelled 1 a the couri-. iu I?^l).3. 

‘ S^ITig^liailO* a town of Nortli Italy, by rail 
I .3*2 miles S, lU Turin. Tl is siirroiiiidI*<I by old 
j fortilieati(ms, and has a triumphal arch to "Sector 
.Aimidtuis 1. <vf Savi>y. Pop. 99.32. 

SHvi^liy, !'Kn:i>u!i;H Kaiu. ton, wTiter on 
jui i.Npmdenee, svjV' burn, of an old Alsatian family, 
on 21st Fehruary 1779 at. i^'rank fort- on -the- Main, 
and sludied law al Alaiburg and otlicr Cennan 
universiticK. In InOO 1m? liegan to teach as a 
]'yivoi -•hiicnt at. Mnrbnrgt three yoai*s; later he 
was imole professor of dnrisjn'udencc I here and 
puhlished a Ireaiist* on tJje Roman law of pro- 
]>erly, />us- Uvrld ihs Uesitze.^ (Eng. trans. 1849), 
tliat" quickly won In'm European fame. In 1868 
lus was called to tlie chair of Jurisjiriideiicc at 
l.amlslmt, hut in ISIO removed to the correspond- 
ing chair at Berlin. This he held, along with 
several stale ofiicr-s. such as momlier of the com- 
mission for revi‘-ing tlic code of Prus.sia, moinher of 
the Suprome Court of the Rhine Provinces, &c., 
until 1842. hi that yc-ar he devoted his energiea 
entirely to the task of reforming the laws. He 
resigned oilice in 1848, and died in Berlin on 25th 
October 1861. His greatest books xvere Gesckichte 
dr ft rvmischen liccjits im Mittchdter (6 vols. 1815-- 
31) ami Sf/ftfcni dot hcHtigen romischen Bechts (8 
vols. 1840-49), and the continuation of this last, 
entitled Das Obligationcnrccht (‘2 vols. 1851-53). 
Savigny in those works apjdied the principles of j 
the historiciil school to tlie stmly of the historical ' 
aspects of Roman lawMvith briiliant success. P>om 
1815 onw'ards he edited in conjunction with Eich- 
horn and others the Zetischrift fiir geschichtiiche 
Bcchtsivissenschaft, His writings armeared as Ver- 
mischte Schrifteti (5 vols. 1850). There are bio- 

S -aphics by Arndt ( 1 861 ), RudorfI ( 1862 ), Bethniann- 
oUw^eg (1^67), Enneccerus (1879), and others. 
Savile. See Halifax (Marquis of), 

Savile* Sir Henry, a learned scholar, was bom 
in Yorkshii-e, 30th November 1549, entered Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, but migrated in 1561 to 
Merton College, where he was elected to a fellow- 
ship. He travelled on the Continent (1578), after 
his return xvas Queen Elizabeth’s tutor in Greek 
and mathematics, became Warden of Merton College 
in 1585, Provost of Eton in 1596, was knighted 
in 1604, and died February 19, 1622. Three yearn 
before he had founded chairs of Geometry and 
Astronomy at Oxford which still bear his name. 
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His principal works are Jlertim Anglicarum Scriptores 
post Bedam prttcxpui (1696), a folio containing the works 
of William of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger 
Hoveden, and Ingulph ; Commentariea concerning Ronmn 
Warfare ( 1698 ) ; Fowex' Bookta of the Hiatoriea and the 
Agricola of Tacitus (1681) ; and a inagnihcent edition of 
St Clirysostoin’s works (8 vols. folio, 1610-13), a work 
which cost £8000, one-fourth for paper alone. 

Savine, or Savin (Jnnipervs Sabiyia), a low, 
inucli-branclied, and widely-spreading shrub, with 
very sinall, inibrieated, evergreen leaves, which 
grows in Europe, Siberia, Caniida, and the nortli- 
ern United States. It bears small black berries, 
covered with a pale blue bloom. Its foliage has 
a strong, aromatic, penetrating odour. Tlie fresh 
and dried tops, and a volatile oil distilled from the 
former, are used in medicine. Their oilour is strong 
and terebinthinate, and their taste acrid, bitter, 
resinous, and disagreeable. The therapeutic pro- 
perties of savine are due to the volatile oil, of which 
it contains about 2 per cent., consisting chiefly of 
a body having the chemical composition C^oHig and 
isomeric with oil of turpentine (see Juniper). 

Savine exerts a stimulating effect on the pelvic 
organs, and is employed in cases of amenorrhoea 
and chlorosis. It is best given in the form of the 
oil, 1 or 2 minims of which may be prescribed 
in a pill, to be taken twice a <lay. This drug is 
sometimes employed for the purpose of procuring 
abortion ; hut if giveiv in a suflicientlv large dose 
to produce the desired effect, the life of the mother 
is placed in the greatest possible peril. Savine in 
the form of ointment is used as an external ap])lica- 
tion, with the view of keeping up the discliarge 
from a blistered surface. The ointment cannot, 
however, l)e kept long without losing its properties. 

Savings-banks*— ---Savings- 
banks, for the receipt of sinall deposits by 
poor persons, and their accumulation at conipouml 
iTitercst, are either ( 1 ) voluntary associations, 
the property and management of which are vested 
in their trustees and officers, and which are termed 
trustee savings-banks, or (2) institutions estab- 
lished and managed by the state, such as the post- 
office savings-banks. 

The formation of trustee savings-banks was first 
suggested by Defoe in 1697. 

Though, however, the 
project was revived by 
Francis Maseres, Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer, 
in 1771, and by Jeremy 
Bentham in 1797, it was 
not jiractically carried out 
in England till the year 
1799. The first savings- 
bank established in Europe 
is said to have been that 
of Brumath in France, 
established in 1765, which 
was followed by one at 
Loire ( dept. Rhone ) in 1 790. 

In Germany savings-banks 
were first established at 
Hamburg in 1778 and Olden- 
burg in 1786 ; in Switzer- 
lana at Berne in 1787, 

Basel 1792, Geneva 1794, 
and Znricli 1805; and in 
Denmark at Kiel in Hol- 
stein in 1796. The first 
English .bank was established in 1799 by the Rev. 
J. Smith, rector of Wendover, Bucks, who, in order 
to encourage frugality in his parish, offered with 
two other inhabitants to receive any weekly sums 
not less than 2d., and if the amount were not 
touched before Christmas to add Is. 3d. to it as 
bonus or encouragement. In Scotland the Rev. 


John Mackay established a friendly bank for 
savings of the poor at West Calder in 1807, and in 
1810 the Rev. Henry Duncan founded a similar 
institution at Ruthwell in Dumfries, which has 
served as a model for all subsequent ones. In 
Ireland a saving-bank was established at Still- 
organ, Countv Dublin, in 1815; and one of the 
earliest founiled in Wales appears to have been 
that at Brecon, established in 1816. In the same 
year the first savings-banks in the United States — 
the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, suggested 
by Condy Ragnet, and the Boston Savings-bank — 
were established, and in 1819 were followed by one 
at New York. 

The establishment of savings-banks under 
government supervision was proposed as early as 
1806 by Mr Whitbread ; but the credit of first 
suggesting their formation in connection with 
the post-office is due to George Flans Hamilton, 
the Yen. Archdeacon of Northumberland. In 
1852 he propounded a scheme to this effect to the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, Mr Alexander 
Hamilton, which at the request of the latter ho 
again published in 1858, and which was in many 
respects identical with that now in force. In 1859 
a paper, containing many valuable suggestions 
subsequently adopted by" Mr Sciulamore, then 
Postmaster-general, was read by Mr Sikes of the 
Huddersfield Banking Company, before a Social 
Science Congress at Bradford ; and in 1860 Mr 
Chetwynd of the post-office drew up the plan of the 
present system, which was established by tlie Post- 
office Savings-bank Act, 1861 (see below). 

The system is now establishe<l in India and 
in nearly all the colonies, its well as in all the 
principal European states, excepting Germany, 
ami tliero other shavings- banks are numerous ainl 
well managed. The following table as to all 
kinds of savings-banks in some of the principal 
countries in tlie world is based on a paper lead ^ 
to^ the Royal Statistical Society by Mr H. W. 
Wolff in 1897. The figures refer to returns for 
the years 1893 95, and may be taken as rejwe- 
senting the end of the 19th century, the century 
whicli saw tlic chief growth in tliis deimrtment of 
national economics ; 


Trustee Savings-banks . — The first two savings- 
banks acts were passed in 1817, and authorised tne 
formation of banks in Ireland and England for 
the benefit of depositors, deducting thence only 
sufficient to provide for the expenses of manage- 
ment, but deriving no benefit from such deposit 
or the produce thereof.’ In 1818 the rules, like 


Country. 

Niinilii-r of 
OtHcei. 

Account* 

Oi>cii. 

Amount of 
PeposiU in Year. 

Average 

Auiouiit. 

United Kingdom 

11,708 

7,909,820 

£32,078,600 

£ 

20 

s. 

9 

d. 

4 

France 

7,1)35 

8,980,631 

60,909,526 

18 

0 

0 

Prussia 

3,809 

6,255,507 

45,140,855 

SO 

0 

0 

Ho] land 

282 

710,024 

3,143,120 

11 

12 

9 

Belgium.. 


1,145,408 

8,276,208 

16 

10 

10 

Denmark 

540 

999,584 

17,519,828 

32 

18 

0 

Sweden 

2,500 

1,460,858 

4,765,454 

13 

5 

0 

Norway 

185 

540,053 

5,077,012 

23 

3 

4 

Austria 

r>,8S9 

8,896,639 

161,764,304 

S3 

11 

6 

Hungary 

S,9S2 

905,380 

20,098,000 

45 

8 

9 

Switzerland 

557 

l,190,5i)0 

8,911,010 

29 

17 

% 

iLalv 

4,079 

4,582,991 1 

43,187,108 

17 

4 

10 

India 

6,343 

653,892 

2,378,894 

8 

16 

0 

Canada 

70S 

175,560 

2, 245, .338 




Cape Colony 


50,161 

919,548 

28* 

*0 

9 

New South Wales 

500 

202,802 

8,042,848 

89 

10 

2 

Queensland 

129 

50,421 

1,284,535 

40 

10 

7 

South Australia 

J35 

86,784 

1,417,583 

81 

0 

7 

Victoria 

.87 

888,480 

4,499,248 

21 

12 

4 

Western Australia 

24 

16,160 

146,888 

28 

10 

1 

Tasmania 


30,679 

! 371,701 

21 

1 

8 

New Zealand 

364 

163,613 

3,238,781 

28 

6 

2 

United States 

1,000 

4,876,619 j 

— 

77 

7 

4 
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those of friendly societies, were made sabjeet 
to confirmation by justices at quarter sessions, 
and in the following year the system was introduced 
into Scotland. In 1828 it was, however, enacted 
that the rules should he submitted to a barrister 
appointed by the National Debt Coiumissioners, 
who was to certify that tliey were in conformity' 
with law ; and in 1844 it was iirovided that one 
of the two coi)ics of rules thus certifietl was to be 
returned to the institution, and the other trans- 
mitted to the commissioners, while the barrister 
was also em powdered to settle all disputes between 
tlie trustees and tlie dtipositors. In 1863 the law 
was consolidated by an act wliicli repealed all | 
previous acts, and enacted that the rules of ail 
banks should contain re^^ulations providing for ( I ) 
the attendance of at least two trustetjs, managers, 
or specially appointed paid »)flicers on all occasions 
of public business ; (2) the comparison of the pass- 
books of the depositors with the leilger on every 
repayment, and also on their first prodmudon at the 
bank after each ‘20th NoveJiiher; (3) the audit 
half-yearly of the books of the hank hy a, public 
accountant, or one or more auditors app(»iiii cd by 
the trustees and managers, hut ‘not out of their riwu 
body;* (4) a book containing an ex^tiacbsl Ii>( of 
the dcposit<n'.s' hahiiices ma<le u]» cveiy y<M\r to the 
20th November, to be kept oj>cn at any time dmiiig 
the hours of [»nblic bnsim\ss for the iiis]as'tioii •»! 
the depositors; (.i) meetings of tlie tinstot‘s and 
managers half yearly at least, and the keeping of 
ininntes of their proceetlings in a scpaiate hook. 
The trustees and managins were r<‘(piired to t rans- 
mit weekly returns, showing the*, amount of Ui<; 
w'eok’s transactions, to the* National I )ei»t (N»mmi.>- 
sioners. Lastly, the irit('rest ]>ayahle to dopo'^ilois 
— which, together with that [layahle to the banks, 
W'as, until 1828, 3d. per diem, or nearly d per (‘ent. 

— W'as reduced to .1*3, Os. lod. p<*r annum, that pay- 
«able to the hanks liaving been [ueviously reduced 
to £3, 5s. per annum hv the Act of 1844. 

Post-office iSari/if/s-l)frnLs were established in iStl) 
by an act designed to grant additional fat iliiies 1\»! 
depositing small savings at iiiUuesl, with ‘the 
direct security of the state’ for the rejiayment of 
the deposits. It empo>vers the Postmaster-general, 
with the consent of the Treasury, tt> authorise 
‘such of his officers a.s he shall think fit to rt'ceive 
deposits for remittance to the ]»i'incipal office and 
to repay the same,’ under such regulations as, with 
the consent of the Treasury, he may prescribe, 
paying the moneys so received to the National Debt 
Commissioners. It provides for the transfer of 
dofiosits to and from onlinaiy savings-banks, and 
fixes the rate of interest on depo>sits at X‘2, 10s. per 
annum. The Act of 1861 was ameinled in 1863 by 
one which provided for the transfer of the accounts 
of minoi*s, and also for tlie closing, under certain 
conditions, of trustee banks, and tlie transfer of 
their funds to the post-office hanks. 

Since 1863 several acts relating to savings-banks 
have been passed, three of which apply to trustee 
banks only, the others to both classes of bank.s. 

In 1876 the Saving-bank Barrister Act transferred 
the powers of settling disputes and certifying rules 
vested in the barrister appointed by the National 
Debt Commissioners to the Friendly Societies 
Central Office. The Savings-bank Act of 1880 
reduced the interest payable to the trustees of 
savings-banks to 3 per cent., and that payable to 
depOBi^rs to £2, 15s. — or to within 6s. oi that pay- 
able to depositors in post-office banks — viz. £2, ids. 
per cent. Its most noteworthy provisions, however, 
were those authorising the investment of deposits 
in post-office and trustee banks in government 
sto<^, to the amount of £100 in any one year, and 
to^a total amount of £300. Begulations issueil 
under this act in 1881 were amended by those of 
428 


1888. which fixed the minimum aniount. of stbek 
purchasable at mie shilling. The act thus doubled 
the oiiginal limits of investment; which ! 
aniount to £130 in one year instead of prcN 
vided the £100 be for investment in stock, apd toi a 
total of £300- plus £200 deposit. The Savings-bank 
Act of 1887, while extending the powers of tlie 
Postmaster-geneial to make regulations, couferiM 
a similar powder on the Trcasni y as respects trustee 
savings-banks, and three important sets of regular 
tions have l»een issued under it. In the same 
yffar tlie failure of the Canlilf Savings-hank, 
Uirough a deficiency of £37,000 in the funds due 
to the frauds of the actuary, led to the passing 
of the Trustee Snvings-banli A<*t, 1887. Similar 
lailure.-^, chiefly caused by the ncgligeneoof trustees 
ill controlling the work of the paid oflic,<u'S of banks, 
have been of frc»jiient occurrence, one of the earliest 
being tlial of the Miblcnhall Ibaik (Suflblk) in 
18*2.'>. Between 1842 and 1857 tliere were twenty - 
three in Fngland ami four in Ireland, tlie Je.s.s to 
the dcpo.silors in ^oim* being very heavy, 

while ill others it wns muile good hy the tnistcfjs, 
aiul .sinef* jS57 iIhmc h;iv{‘ been fourteen cases of 
thfahations by paid oUhnals, eleven of which 
risnlfeii in thi' clo>'ing of tlie bank. Prior to 1828 
the tnJ^^te<.‘s and managers Hji])ear to have been 
p<’r>oimlly liable fm any deiicieiicy unless tliey 
}irol»‘i ted ihemseKev* by their rules. Tlie Act of 
lsr»3 has now proN id»'d that no trustee or manager 
of any Ifaiik in tlie I'nitral Ivingilom shall be 
P<»rsoiially liuhle exiapl {!) for moneys actually 
M*c<*ivi*(l }iy lihn on a**<'ouiil. of or for the use of the 
bsnk, and not disputed of us ilirected by the rules ; 
(2) foi iicgleid or omission in com]>lying with the 
regulations )ireserihed by tlie act us to the maintcii- 
ancii of checks, the amlit and (xamiiiation of 
accounts, the hohling of meetings and keeping 
minutos of i)roecc»i1ifigs ; (3) for neglect or omission ! 
in tiiking .•secnrily from oflioers as reiiuirt'.d by tlie 
{U’t. The 50 and 51 A'ict. chop. 47 em]»ow’ers the 
Tr(»asurv, if saiisficfl, on the representation either 
of the diqiositors oi* of the National Debt (.’ommis- 
‘ sinners, to appoint a commissioner to hold a local 
impiiiv with regard to any trustee bank ami to 
report thereon ; >Yhilo it also provides for the wind- 
ing-up of trustee banks as ‘ unregistered associa- 
tions under the i Vmipanies Acts. The Savings-bank 
Act, 1891, taki'h a further step in the same direction 
by providing for Ilu» u}>i>oiTitment of an Inspection 
: Coiiiinittee of Trustee Savings-banks, charged with 
! the duty of as<*ertaiiiing, by means of insjiectors, 

! whether the hanks are duly complying with the law, 

■ and are keeping tlicir expenditure witliin due limits. 

If the committee, on the report of any inspector, are 
of opinion that a bank has made default in either 
of these respects, they are to report the matter to 
I the National Debt Commissioners, who may, in 
their discretion, either close the account ot tlie 
tnistees, or report to the Treasury, with a view of 
an inspection being made of its affairs under the 
Act of 1887. 

Progress o/ the System , — The first trustee savings- 
bank in the United Kingdom was established in 
1799. By the end of 1817, when legislation on the 
subject first began, upwards of 135" were in exist- 
ence, of which 122 were in En^and, 4 in Wales, 6 in 
Ireland, and 4 in Scotland. The establishment of 
the post-office system in 1861 almost immediately 
caused a decrease in the bu.siness of the older insti- 
tutions, and by the end of 1869, 145 of the 638 trustee 
banks open in 1860 had been closed, and Capital 
amounting to £1,816,335 transferred to the jiost- 
office banks, tlie. number of which has risen from 2535 
in 1862 to 9681 in 1890. The average of the dewsits 
in each seems to show that the latter class of banks 
benefit a lower social stratum than the former. 

In 1829, after the passing of the Act of 1828, the 
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number of savin^js-bank accounts in the United 
Kingdom was 409,714, amounting to £14,314,192. 
In 1845, after the passing of the Act of 1844, it 
rose to 1,062,930, amounting to £36,748,868; and 
at the introduction of the post-office system was 
1,585,778, amounting to £41,259,145. At the close 
of 1902 the total number of depositors in the 
trustee s<avings- banks was 1,670,394, and the total 
anioiint due to them was £52,505,081, an average 
of about £31, 10s. * 

The following table shows tlie progi*ess of the 
system : 


England & Wales . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

1840. j 

1860. 

BftnkH. 

Accounts. 

Batik5i. 

Accounts. 

444 

23 

79 

678,163 

43,737 

76.155 

633 

51 

54 

1,377,370 
13!), 114 
69,204 

546 

798,065 

638 

1,585,778 



1870. j 


Trustee 

P. o. 

Ac'cuuiit.s 

Accounts 


Biuiks. 

Banks 

In T. B. 

In P. O. B. 

England and Wales. 

401 

3091 

1,129,307 

1,105,811 

Scotland 

52 

452 

195,195 

39,033 

Ireland 

43 

539 

60,101 

38.279 


4^ 

4082 

1,384.756 

1,183,1.53 


1890. 


Trustee 

P. o. 

Accounts 

Accounts 


Banks. 

Banks. 

In T. B. 

in P. O. B. 

England and Wales . 

251 

7833 

1,113,219 

4.456,086 

Scotland 

51 

967 

372.920 

172,438 

Ireland 

22 

881 

49,643 

198,7V)0 


324 

9681 

1,535,782 

4,827,314 


In 1902 the number of trustee lianks in the 
United Kingdom was 230. Post oflice savings- 
banks were established at all money order offices, 
numbering nearly 14,000, and the number of 
accounts 9,133,161. 

The total amounts due to depositors in trustee 
banks and post-ollice banks were as follows : 


In Trustee In rout-office 
Bankfi. Bankn. 

£ £ 

1862 40,563,130 1,608,221 

1872 80,680,652 10,318,339 

1882 44,61 2, 5S0 30,037,821 

1902 52,505,081 144,605,088 


Amount. Avemge lur Peiio^Uor. 

£ £ n. d. £ 8. d. 

42.261,360 26 0 8 9 10 3 

58,008,901 27 16 11 13 7 10 

83.650,401 28 14 7 13 13 1 

107,110,160 81 8 7| 15 16 7| 


The amount of stock standing to the credit of 
depositors in savings-banks was as follows : 

Trimtue Baukfi. PoHt-otfire Bankii. Total. 

1881 4*124,667 £738,068 £863,635 

1885 650,356 2,452,252 3,102,608 

1902 1,882,784 14,285,617. 16,168,401 

In addition there was in the trustee banks over 
£7,500,000 in special investment accounts. 

The Government Annuity and Insurance System, 
—The government insurance system, thougli in 
itself distinct, has by recent legislation become so 
closely connected with the savings-banks system 
that it cannot be left out of consiaeration in treat- 
ing of the latter. Its foundations were laid in 1833 
by the 3 and 4 Will. IV. chap. 14 (extended to 
Scotland in 1835), which allowed the pnrcliase of 
annuities, immediate or deferred, through the 
mediuip of savings-banks or of societies authorised 
to be established for the purpose in parishes where 
there were no savings-banks, and the system was 
further developed in 1853 by the 16 and 17 Viet, 
chap. 45, and in 1864 by the 27 and 28 Viet. chap. 
43. The latter act is embodied in the Government 
Annuities Act, 1882, the one now governing the 
subject. Under these statutes a * savings- 


bank annuity " may be of any amount not exceed- 
ing £100 a year, and may be panted to any person 
not under nve year 9 of age, ^^lile a ‘ savings-bank 
insurance ’ may bo granted for not exceeding £100 
I to any person between the ages of fourteen and 
I sixty -five, or for not exceeding £5 to a person not 
under eight years. ‘Annuity and insurance regu- 
I lations ’ under the acts are made by the National 
Debt Commissioners as respects trustee, and by 
the Postmaster-general as respects post-office 
savings-banks. 

Taken in conjunction wifcli the Savings-bank 
Act, 1880, these acts extend the limits of invest- 
ment in any one year to £230 — viz. £30 ordinary 
deposit, £100 for investment in stock, and £100 for 
an annuity or insurance ; and to a total of £200 
ordinary rfeposit, £300 stock, £100 insurance, and 
an aiinuitv of £](X). 

The Savings-Bank Act of 1893 raised the limit of 
ordinary deposit which may be made in one year 
to £50, and the total of stock to £500, 

III the United States the ‘ Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society,* founded in 1816, received a state 
charter in ISiO; between 1817 and 1846 tw elve states 
had granted charters ; fifty years later there w'ere 
684 savings-banks in the United Slates. These 
do not belong to any connected national system, 
each being regulated by tlie legislature of its 
own state. Before 1870 there w*ere very few 
failures of savings-banks ; but in the seven years 
that follow^ed no less than tw*cnty-nine failed in the 
state of New York alone, not by reason of fraud, 
but mainly on account of commercial doi^ression, 
the panic of 1873, and injudicious investments. In 
1874 the constitution of the New York state was 
modified so as to prevent the legislature from sanc- 
tioning any savings-bank that did not strictly 
conform to rigorous conditions, fixing the duties 
and responsibilities of trustees, prescribing the rate 
of interest (never to exceed 5 per cent, until a sur- 
plus of 15 per cent, of deposits as security lias been 
accumulated ), and specifying the stocks in which 
such banlcs may invest. These regulation»s have 
been adopted by other states. Most of the states 
have endeavoured, ineffectually, to prevent the 
savings-banks from becoming rivals to other banks, 
so as to reserve their privileges for the poorer classes. 
The following table shows the progress of savings- 
banks in the United States : 

Baukn. Uepoaltors. Total Daposita. 


1S25 15 16,031 ^2,537,082 

70 145,206 24,50<),677 

187.5 771 2,350,864 924,037,304 

188'i 084 5,158,950 1,141,530.578 

1901 1002 2,461,300,000 


See Lew ins, History of Banks for Savings in Great 
Britain and Ireland (1866); Keyes, History of United 
States Savinr/s-banks (2 vols. New York, 1878); Scratch- 
ley’s Practical Treatise (2d ed. 1863); The Law relating 
to Trustees and Post-office Savings-bankSf by tlie present 
writer (1878-84) ; the reports of the Select Committees 
on Savings-banks of 1857 and of 1889 ; the annual reports 
and returns; also the articles BANKING, Co-OPEBATION, 
Friendly Societies, Schulze-Delitzsch, &c. 

Savona^ a seaport of Northern Italy, on the 
Gulf of Genoa, by rail 26 miles S. by W. of the 
city of that name and 91 SSE. of Tunn. A hand- 
some modern town embowered in orange- groves, it 
has a Renaissance cathedral (1589-1604), with the 
tomb of Pope Sixtus IV.; a castle (1542), now 
used as a prison, in which Mazzini was confined in 
1830-31 ; tlie Della Rovere Palace, apicture-gAllery, 
a marine institute, &c. The industries embrace 
ironworks, potteries, glass-works, tanneries, and 
brick-yards. Coal, wheat, and iron are imported, 
and cliestnut staves and pottery exported. A 
total of 642,000 tons (510,000 British) enters eve^ 
year. Pop, 28^481. The poet Chiabrera was bolfti 
here. The history of Savond. has been a long 




'SAVONAROLA / • ' 

struggle against its successful rival Genoa, who in under Charles VIII . ; and when this p^ic^ion waa 
the I6th century filled up its harbour ; it was only fulfilled by the tiiumphant appearance ^lih|» 
opened again in 1815. expedition, Savonarola was one ^ a denutation: 

Savonarola* Girolamo (Jerome), religious ^ Florentines sent to welcome Charles Vin. as 
and political reformer, was bom of a noble family saviour of Italy, and to invite him to jFJtercnce. 
at Ferrara, September 21, 1452. He was educated Very soon, however, tlio French were coihpeTied to 
at home, and at a very early age became deeply ^ leave Florence, and a repuVdic estahfisli)^, of 
versed in the philosophy of tlie schools ; but his uis- which Savonarola became, although without ppfiti- 
position was from the first tinged with religious functions, the guiding and animatinj^ spirit, his 
asceticism, and in 1474 he forniiuly withdrew froiR party, who were popularly called Pta^onu or 
secular <a(fairs, and entered the Dominican order ‘ Weepei‘s,* from the i)enitential character which 
at Bologna! Having completed his novitiate and they professed, being completely in the ascendant, 
the studies of tlie order, lie seems to have made his R '''as during this brief tenure of infiuence that 
first public appearance as a preacher in 1482, at Havonanda displayed to the fullest extent both 
Florence, where he had cntere<l tiie celehrated extraordinary powers of liis genius and the 

convent of liis order, »San Marco, and where ho extravagance of the theories to which his 

preached the Lent in that year. His first trial, enthusiastic asceticLsm irn}>ellod him. The re^ 
however, W'as a failure; his voice was liarsh and public of Florence was to }>e the model of a 
uniiiusical, and his simple, devout oarncstness Christian commonwealth, which Go<l Himself 
failed to interest his hearers, so that, after a time, ''as tlie chief inler, and His < lospel the sovereign 
the course of lectures was entirely deserted. Some ; and llius the most ftl tingcnt enaetments were 

time afterwards Savonarola Avas sent to a convent made for the repression of \’ic.e, and ol all the sin- 
of his Older at Brescia, wliero, his zeal hegiiu to ' ^'>1 foUii^a hy which it is fniiiciited and maintauied. 
attract notice, and the disail vantages of manner haunts of dehunchery were suppressed; 

and addi-ess ceased to he felt under tlie influenee forms was prohiliited ; the 

of his sterlins ycnius and irresistil.Ie entlmsiasm. vanities of dress were restrained by sninptnary 
In 1-189 ho was once more recalled to (he convent enactiueiits ; and, under the impulse of the popular 
of San Mareo at Florence. ITis second appearance enilinsiasni wliii li the enlhusiastu of the prophet 
in the pulpit of San IMarco was u com i.lcte > access. en; 4 Ciid<‘re<l, nomen Hoicked in troop.s to the puIiHc 
The great suhject of his di'c.lamatioa was the sin- «fjuare to lliiig down their costliest ornanients, and 
fulness and apostasy of the time; and in his his followers made in the jdazza an inirnenso ‘ bon- 
denunciation of the vices and crimes of his age I"'' ol vanilies,’ destroying in one hecatomb large 
he took as his tlienio what has heen the topic, of nuinhcrs of cards, dice, masks, curmval castniiieii, 
enthusiasts in almost every age, the iiust.ical ainl probahly some books of licenlioiis poetry and 
: vision., of the Apocalypse. These he apiilied with indecent pictures. 1’licro seems no ground for 
terrible directness to the actual evils with which, as the charge often niado that he and hts disciples 
with a moral deluge, the age was iiinn.lated ; and destroyed in indi-sciiniinating zeal valuable statues 
for his half-exi>ositioiis, half-])roplieiii;:il outi>our- •'’-ttd rare iiiami-'CriptH. 

ings his followers claimed for him the clianieter Meanwhile, the o-xtromes of his rigorism ; the 
.of an inspired jnopliet. Umler the rule of the violence of his denniieiatioris, which did not spar© 

f reat head of the Medici family, Lorenzo the even the i.opo himself ( .\le.\andcr VI.); the o-ssmup- 
tagnificent, art, literalure, and philo.sopliy had 1>“»‘ ^>y "V attribution to him, of a super- 

all followed the common ilireclion of that elegant nalural gift of luopliccy ; and the extravagant 
but semi-pagan revival wliieli the scholars of tlic iuteioretation of the Scrii>tures, and espco.iaUy of 
I5th century liad inaugurated ; and the wlnde spirit H'® Apocalyp.se, by' which he sought to maintain 
of the social as avcU as intellectual movement of views, drew upon him the displeasure of Koine. 
Avhich Florence, iiiidor the Meiliei, was the centre Me wa.s cited, in the year 1495, to answer a charge 
was utterly at variance with the lofty Christian of heresy at llome ; and, on his failing to appear, 
spirituality .and severe ascetieisiu in which Savoii.a- f*® "'•ts forbidden to preach ; the brief by which 
rola placed the very first coiiditioiis of the restora- If*® Florentine branch of Ills order had been mad© 
tion of true religion and morality. II is preaching, independent was revoked; he yvas oflercd a cardi- 
thereforc, in its spirit, as well as in its direct "'il’s on condition of his changing his style 
allusions, was no less antagonistic to the estah- of preaching— an offer he indignantly refused; 
lished system of the govciiiiiioiit than to the atid_ he was again forbidden to preach. Onra 
worldly and irreligious inariiiers of the age ; the again Savonarola disregarded this order. But iiis 
visions and predictions ascrilied to him had quite dilRcnlties at home now began to deepen. The 
as much of political applicability as of religiou.s measures of the new republic proved inijiracticable. 
significance ; and tlius, to the aristocratic adherents The party of tlie Medici, called ‘ Arrabbiati ’ ( ‘ En- 
of the Medici, Savonarola early became an object I'aged’), began to recover ground. A conspiracy 
of suspicion, if not of antipathy and dreaiL It is lor th® recall of the e.\iled House Avas formed ; and 
said by Pico de Mirandola th,at he refused to grant although, for the time, it failed of success, and fiv© 
absolution to Lorenzo when the latter lay dying in of the conspiratom were condemned and executed, 
1402 as the Maguilicont declined to accede to the yefc this very rigour served to hasten the reaction, 
demands made by his confessor. The execution of these consi»itators was afterwards 

Up to this time, however, Savonarola’s i-elations laid to the charge of Savonarola, who was said to 
with til© church were, if not of harmony, at least i>ave been the chief opponent of the proj^al to 
not of antagonism ; and when, in the year 1493, a grant them an api»eal-^a charge for whicli there 
reform of the Dominican order in Tuscany was pro- seems to be no foundation. But all circumstances 
posed under his auspices, it was approved by the seemed now to count against the once all-powerful 
pope, and Savonarola was named the first vicar- Savonarola. At the critical point of the struggle 
general. About tills date, however, his preaching <>* parties came, in 1497, a sentence of exconimuni- 
n^ assumed a directly political character, and the cation from Rome against Savonarola. Savonarola 
predictions and denunciations whicli formed the openly declared the censure invalid, because unjust, 
staple of many of his discoui-ses pointed plainly *«»d refused to hold himself bound by it. During 
to a political revolution in Florence and in Italy the plague Savonarola, precluded by the excom- 
aa the divinely ordained means for the regeneration "inunication from administering the sacred oHicre, 
p® religion and morality. In one of his discourses devoted himself zealonsly to ministering to tto 
R© pointed plainly to the advent of the French ®ick monks. A second ‘bonfire of vanities 
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1498 led to riots. In the same year, when the 
new elections took place, the party opposetl to 
Savonarola, the Arrabbiati, came into power. He 
was ordered to desist from preaching; and the 
struggle was brought to a crisis by the counter- 
denunciations of a preacher of the Franciscan 
ortier, long an antagonist of Savonarola, Francesco 
da Puglia. In the excited state of the popular 
mind thus produced an appeal was made by both 
of the contending parties to the interijosition of 
divine providcnce^by the ordeal of fire ; and one of 
Savonarola’s discii)les agreed to make trial of the 
dread ordeal along with a Franciscan friar. But 
at the moment when the trial was to have come off 
(April 149S) difficulties and debates arose, and 
no^iing was actually done. The result of this was 
to destroy with the populace the prestige of 
Savonarola's reputation, and to produce a complete 
revulsion of public feeling. In the midst of this 
reaction he Avas cited before the council, and 
brought to trial for falsely claiming to have seen 
visions and uttered real propheiuos, for other 
religious errors, and for political insubordination. 
He denied the charges ; but, put to the torture, he 
made avowals which he afterwards Avithdrew. 
The conclusion Avas a foregone one ; he Avas 
declared guilty of liercsy and of seditious teaching, 
and of being .an enemy to the peace of tlic churcli. 
The acts of the trial Avere sent to Rome, Avhere the 
sentence Avas confirmed ; ho, Avith tAvo disciidcs of 
his order, Avas given up to the secular power; so 
on May 23, 1498, this extraordinary m.an and his 
tAvo companions, brothers Domenico and Silvestro, 
Avere strangled, and their bodies burned by the 
executioner. They died professing their .adherence 
to the Catholic Church, confessed and received 
absolution, and on the morning of the execution 
Savonarola administered the last communion to his 
two companions and himself. There sconis no 
doubt that Savonarola firmly believed in the 
dogmas of the Homan Catholic (Church ; and it is 
only as a moral and religious reformer, and not a 
theologif^al teacher, that he can in any AV.ay l>e 
regardeil as a foreniiiner of the Keforination of the 
16tli century. 

His works, mainly sermons, religious essays, theological 
treatises (of which the chief is The Triumph of the 
I Cross), some poems, and a political discourse on the 
government of Florence, were mainly written in Latin. 
An edition in 6 vols. appeared at Lyons in 1033-40 ; and 
one by Baccini of iiis Sermons at IHorence since 1889, 
The principal work on him is the Life by l*rofessor 
V^illari (1803, Eng. trans. Iw Horner; 2d cd., much 
altered, 1887 ; Eng. trans. by Linda Villari, 1888). There 
are also English works by R. Madden ( 1854 ), W. K. Clark 
(1878), and Herbert Lucas, S.J. (1899); see also Mrs 
01iphant*.s Makers of Florence and George Eliotts Jtomola. 

Savory {Sat unfa), a genus of plants of the 
natural order LahiataB, nearly allied to Thyme 
(Thymus). Tlie species are herbaceous and half- 
shrubby plants, all natives of the south of Europe 
and the East. The Common Savory, or Summer 
Savory {S, hortensis), is commonly cultivated in 
kitchen -gardens for flavouring dishes. It is an 
annual jnant, J to 1 foot high, Avith lilac or white 
floAvers, has a strong and agreeable arom.atic smefl, 
and an aromatic pungent taste, and is in common 
use both fresh and dried for flavouring dishes, and 
especially for flavouring Ijeans. It is stomachic 
and tonic. AVinter Savory {S. montana) is used 
in exactly the same way. It is a half-shrubby 
lant, with prickly- pointed leaA^es and larger 
owers. Its taste is piingently arom.atic. Summer 
savory is propagated by see<l ; winter savory by 
slips and cuttings. 

Slivoyf formerly a province of the kingdom of' 
Sardinia, was transferred to France in 1860, and . 
divided into the ^i|i;o departments of Savoie and 


Haute-Savoie. It is an alpine region, having the 
Graian Alps on the eastern fioiitier, as the 
boundary next Piedmont. On that side it runs up 
to 15,782 feet in Mont Blanc, and to 11,792 in 
Mont Cenis ; thence it falls away gradually to the 
Rhone (950 feet), which separates it on the Avest 
from the Frencli department of Ain. The northern 
boundary passes through the Lake of Geneva ; and 
on the south-Avost lies the French, department of 
Isfere. The area is 3889 sq. in. (2223 in Savoie and 
1666 in Haiito-Savoie ) ; the total populatiou (1891) 
.531,564; (1901) 518,584, of Avhom 254,781 Avere in 
Savoie and 263,803 in Ilaute-Savoie. The rivei-s 
are mostly inountain-torrents, as the isbre, Drance, 
Arve, and Fier, all tributaries of the Rhone, though 
the Drance falls into the Lake of Geneva. A large 
part of the surface is covered Avith forests (29 per 
cent.) of pine, fir, larch, beech, oak, elm, ash, 
hazel, Avalnut, and cliestnut, and Avith pastures (14 
percent.), on Avliich many c.attle, sheep, and goats 
are kept. The vine is extensively groAvn, sonie 
7i million gallons of Avine being produced annually. 
Only 23 i>er cent, of the surface is ciiItivateiL 
Potatoes, oats, rye, .and Avheat, Avith hemp, beet- 
root, tobacco, colza-seed, and maize, are the prin- 
cipal crops ; much honey is made ; butter and 
cheese .are exported in largo quantities ; silk- 
Avorms are bred ; and chestnuts form an article of 
commerce. Building-stone of various kinds, iron 
ore, and anthracite are the most valuable of the 
miiier.al products. Mineral baths are found at 
Aix-lcs-Bains, Evi.an, Clialles, and other places. 
There is considerable manufacturing inoustry, 
especially in the m.aking of cottons, silk stuffs, 
gauze, Avoolleiis, iron, clocks, leather, pajier, flour, 
ivc. The peasant Avomen make rough Avoollen 
stuffs for borne Avear. The peojde are poor, thrifty, 
and industrious; Large numbers leave borne CA^ery 
year to fill the loAA^er grades of domestic service in 
Paris and oilier large towns ; but neai'ly all return 
lioine Avhen they have made a little money. The 
dept*, of Savoie h.as the four arrondissements of 
An)ertville, Chainb6ry, Mofitiers, St .Tean-de- 
Maiirienne ; capital, C'hambery. Haute-Savoie has 
the four arroriuissemeiits of Annecy, Bonneville, 
St-.Tulien, Thonon ; capital, Annecy. 

House of Savoy. — TJie territory of Sav’oy 
formed .a part of ancient Gaul. After the decline 
of the Roman empii*e it Avas occupied by the 
Burgundians (437), .and from them passed to the 
Franks in the next century. Subsequently it 
formed part of the Burgundian kingdom of Arles, 
and toAvaials. the middle of the 11th century 
became a fief of tlie empir-e. The counts of 
Maurienne, the ancestor’s of the Savoy counts and 
dukes, .ai’e siiinetimcs stated to liave been descended 
from Wittekind, last king of the Saxons; it is 
more iirobable that they bad a local or Pi’oven^al 
origin. The emperor, Conrad 11. , invested Hum- 
bert I. (d. 1048), Count of Maurienne, with the 
counties of Cbablais and Lower Valais. For some 
centui’ies the chief features in the history of the 
house are the successive additions of territory that 
were made to this early nucleus, until, in the 
beginning of the 15th century, tlie dominion of the 
Savoy rulers extended from Lake Geneva south- 
wards to the Gulf of Genoa, and from the river 
Sa6ne south-eastwards to Lago Maggiore, and* 
Vercelli and Alessandria in Piedmont. Otto 
(1048-60) acquired by marriage the inarquisate of 
Susa and the counties of Val d’ Aosta and Turin. 
The province of Bugey and the lordship of Tnran- 
taise Avere added by the next two counts. Ama- 
deus HI. (1103-49) called himself margrave of 
Turin and Count of Savoy, being the fii-st to use 
the latter title. Amadeus IV. (1233-63), following 
the traditions of the family, gave his supports 
the emperor, Frederick 11., against the pope, atm 
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was rewarded by being created Duke of Cliablais 
and Aosta. Peter (1263-68) before succeeding to 
nower had spent some time in England, where he 
iMiilt in London the palace afterwards called the 
Savoy ; two of his nieces married Englishmen, 
King Hen^ III. and Richard Earl of Cornwall. 
Amadeus V. (1285-1323), surnamed the Great, 


his father confessor; their ^ 
the extirpation of the elements of Hheral sentiment 


extended his territories considerably in the north- 
west (Geneva, Faucigny, Bresse, &c.), acquired 
the county of Asti in Piedmont, and was made a 


prince of the empire. The protectorate over Nice, 
Ventimiglia, Villafranca, and Barcelonotte was 
acquired by Amadeus V 11. ( 138,T*91 ). The Emperor 
Sigismund made the eighth Amadous (J.391 1433) 
Duke of Savoy and of Piedmont (1416), and after- 
wards invested him with tlie county of Vercelli. 
But this prince resigned the title ami retired to a 
monastery. In 1439 the ('ouneil of Basel deposed 
Pope Eugeniiis TV. ami elected A?Ji;tdeus of Savoy 
pope in Ids stead ; he took tluj name of hVlix V., 
t>ut resigned tlie papal digidiy in 144S, ami died a 
cardinal in 1451. 

The reign of fjliaiies Ilf. (1504 53) was omi 
long train of uiisfortunes, o<*easiom*d hy the fad. 
that ho sided with the Kinpoior < MiarUis V, in his 
great duel witli Francis 1. of France: (Jerieva 
and Valais put themselves ( 1533) under the pro- 
tection of tlie Swiss (Confederation ; Berne in 
15.36 seized (3iahlais, (^lex, and \'and ; ami by the 
treaty of Nice Franoit kept po.sst\-<sion of Sa\oy 
(which she had seized) and I he enipmu- garrir-oned 
the cities of IMedmoiit, so that only was left 

to the duke. Emmanuel Philibert, Ijis son, the 
next duke ( 1553 80), obtained great renown as an 
imperial general in the Netberlniids, wluue he won 
the great victory of St (^>uentin ( 1557) ; tliis gaine<l 
him the recovery of Ids hereditary dondidons 
(except Pig'nerol, SavigUano, ami Saluzzo) in 1559, 
1560, ami 1564. Ten years later he received again 
Pignend afid Savigliami, and subseijuent ly acquired 
the rnineipality of (Jm^glia and (be county of 
Temhi. ITis son, Charles Emmanuel ( 1580 1(5.30), 
waged war against H(uirv IV, and Louis XJiJ. of 
France, and was deprived of large slices of territory 
and several fortrc.s.ses. The .succeeding dukes 
vacillated between tlie empire and France. Victor 
Amadeus II. (1675-1730) was at last saved from 
the clutches of France by the military genius of the 
celebrated Prince Eugene of Savoy, a distant cousin, 
who routed the French before Turin in 1706. By the 
treaty of Utrecht (1713) the Duke of Savoy gained 
the principality of jMontfcrrfit, the kingdom of 
Sicily, ana tlie recognition of his claim to the 
crown of Spain should the Bourbon family become 
extinct. Seven year.s later the emperor of Austria 
forced him to exchange the crown of Sicily for that 
of Sardinia. Henceforward, for 140 years, the 
sovereignty was known a.s the kingdom of Sardinia. 

The principal immediate aim of the new kings 
was to get possession of Milan and its territory- • i.e. 
virtually Lombardy. (Turin hod been the capital 
of Savoy since the reign of Emmanuel Philibert.) 
Charle.s Emmanuel III. ( 1730 - 73 ) aided France 
against Austria in two long wars, and therejiy 
gained accessions of territory on liis eastern fron- 
tier, but ho did not get Milan. Under his son and 
.successor, Victor Amadeus HI. ( 1 773-96 ), Savoy, 
liaving put herself at the head of the Italian 
princes in opposing the French Republic and 
Napoleon, was along with Nice annexed to 
Francel The next duke, who succeeded whilst the 
French were mastei's* of his continental territories, 
took refuge in Sardinia ( 1798 ), and in 1802 Pied- 
mont was incorporated with France. Victor 
Emmanuel I. ( 1802-21 ) returned to Turin in 1814 , , 
not only receiving back his patrimony, but becom- 
ibg master also of Genoa. This prince left thod 
government to his wife, an Austrian princess, and I 


Jibeial-nuncJed in 1821, wherei^n the kilig aoai- 
cated in favour of his brother Charles F^Ux t 1821- 
31), who brought in an Austrian army aha ecNB-^ 
tinned the oppressive and reactionary policy dic- 
tated by Austria. Ho was the last of the eld^ 
branch of the family ; and on his death the crawn 
passed Charles Albert ( 1H31 49), the head of the 
bramdi Savoy -Carignano, that liad been founded 
by a younger son of Charles Emmanuel in the 17th 
century. He ulslicated in favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel II. during the fever of the revolution .oaf 
j 1848 49. From the time of the French Revoln- 
i tion the Sanlinian” inonarcli Ava-s one of the most 
* influential fiotcmtfites in Italy, and from the reign 
j of (3iarles Felix he wos singJe<l out by Italian 
. patriots the man to eflect the future unity of 
j Italy. The Iiistoiy of th<j monarchy from the 
j of Fbarles Albert Inis been already 

! sudicieiitlv toM under Italy (q.v.). 

! See fliafonc.-i Savoy by Oibrario (Turin, 3 vola. 

I 1849 47). i .3 vids, 1826 28), Beitidotti (2 vola 

I 1830), Sf-Uvjiis (3 1869); and of Piedmont by 

, JJiiinchi (4 vid-^. Is77 84) and Kicotli (6 vid.s. 1801-69). 

; F<»r tlu Stuart cviiiu ctioii with the House of Savoy, see 

I SlKWAKT. 

i a cult is a ted variety of Cabbage (q.v.), 

! forming a large closi* lu‘ad like the t me cabbage.s, 
but luiving NM'inkIcd leaves. A miinber of .sub- 
varieiic- are in ciiliivation. The mode of cultiva- 
tion and tlie uses are tin? same as those of cabbage. 
Savoys are mucli culii\ated foi' winter use; they 
require a light, rich soil. 

Savoy Palaots an aneitmt palace of London, 
situuttHl bed ween tlie Strand and Avliat is noAv the 
Tliiunes Knibankmcnt, was first built by Peter, 
(\>nnt of Savny, uncle of Henry III.s queen, 
Eleanor of Pio\ence. It was tlie prison of the 
captive king Jrilin of France aftt»r the battle of 
Poitiers. Then it wa.s tlie town residence of John 
of Gaunt, and was burned by the peasants during 
Wat Tyler's revolt (13<Sl ). Heniy VII. rebuilt it, 
and in 1505 endowed it as a ‘hospital' or house for 
one hundred })ooi ptM)ple — ‘ rogues and iiiasterless 
I men’ they came to Im\ In its precincts was held 
I in 1601 tlie Savoy Coiifercnct‘ (see PiiAA'KlMlOOK, 
i Vol. VIII. p. 381). *Tlie Savoy’ also included a 
chapel royal, built in 1515 ; it was injured by fire 
in 18(54, but i<*stored at tlie ex]»ense of the tiueen. 

I 33ie Savoy riiealre o<*cupies part of the site. See 
j Loftie, McfHoriuls uj’ the Saroy (1879). 

I Suvil* an East Tiulian island W. of Timor, i» 
ruled by Malay rfijahs >vlio pa\ tribute to the 
Dutch. (7hief products, maize, tobacco, rice, cot- 
ton, &c., and horses. Pojk 16,000. 

Sliwdlist* Besides being very useful for such 
purposes as cleaning dusty tlooi's and stutfiiig such 
I articles as dolls and pincushions, sawulust is turned to 
account in other ways. Oxalic Acid ( q. v. ) is manu- 
I factured on a large scale from it, by oxidising with 
a niixture of the hydrates of potash and soda. 
Mixeil with tan in the proportion of one to three, 
it is employed in our cavalry barracks as a better 
floor for riding-schools than the pure bark. Chilled 
sawdust is found to be superior to and cheaper tlian 
ice for the packing of 6sh. Carbonised sawdust 
makes a better filter foi* many purposes than ordi- 
nary charcoal. Boxwood sawdust is useil for clean- , 
ing jewellery, that of- mahogany for snioldrig fish. 
Sawdust is also used in the ‘carbonating* stage 
^ the process for the manufacture of soda i^h. 
The substance called Boia-durciy of which beautiful 
ebony- like medallions and other ornaments are 
made, consists of the fine sawdust of rosewocxl, 
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ebony, and other woods formed into a paste with 
bloo(l and pressed into moulds or dies. The furrier 
finds a use for the sawdust of mahogany and rose- 
wood in dressing liis furs, and the small fragments 
of some woods, such as the pencil cedar, made by 
saw cuts or the turning tool, yield perfumes. Saw- 
dust sinks in water although the wood from which 
it is cut floats. 

Sawfish (Prtstts)t a genus of cartilaginous 
*fishcs distinmiished by the pro- 
longation of the snout into a 
formidable weax>on bordered on 
each side by sliarp teeth. Five 
species of tliis genus include 
P. antiquorum in the Mediter- 
ranean and in many other seas, 
and P. jicctinatus off the south- 
ern coasts of North America 
and in the Gulf of Mexico. 
With its saw, which is some- 
times six feet in length, the 
sawfish slashes or rips^ up its 
prey, and its assault is often 
ratal to large cetaceans. ^ The 
torn -off pieces of the victim 
are swallowed by the sawfish, 
whose true teeth are small and 
adapted for crushing. The 
sa^^shes are viviparous. The 
flesh of the Scawfisli is coarse 
ami almost inedible ; the sha- 
grecned skin is sometimes used 
for ])olishiiig. Analogous to 
Pristis, which, although it is 
Lower View of Head somewhat shark-like, belongs 
of Sawfish. to the order of rays, is the 
genus Pristiophorus, which is 
ranked among the sharks. 

Sawfiy, the common name of a number of 
Hymenopterous insects, injurious to plants. They 
owe their name to the saw-like ovipositors witli 
which the females drill holes in which to lay their 
eggs. In one family ( Tenthredinidie ) the ovipositor 
is like a double saw, in the other family (Siricidm) 
it is rather comjmrable to a borer. The adults 



Turnip Sawfly ( Athalia spinarum ) in its various 
stages of development. 


differ from bees and w^asps and other Hymenoptera 
in having the abdomen attached to the thorax by 
the whole' width of its base instead of by a narrow 
waist. The larvje are peculiar in having three 
pairs of thoracic legs, with wdiich in the Tenthre- 
dinidm a number of abdominal ai^pendages are also 
associated. They are thus somewhat like cater- 
pillars. Indeed the larva of the Gooseberry and 
Currant Sawfly (Nematusribesii ) — a most destruc- 
tive pest — is often called a caterpillar. The Corn 
Sawfly {Cephuspvfjfmceus eggs on the young 

stalks of corn, which the grubs afterwards destroy. 
The Turnip Sawfly {At/ialia spinarum) is a beauti- 



ful insect of an orange colour with deeper red 
shade behind the black Head ; the destructive larvie, 
which frequently ruin the turnip, crop, are almost 
black, ana are familiarly known as Black Jacks or 
Niggers. The laryje of the Pine Sawfly (Lophyrus 
pini) are destructive in young fir-woods; and the 
young of various species of Suex — e.g. Sirex giyus 
— bore galleries in tne wood of various Kinds of pme. 
See Onnerod’s Injuriotis Insects (new ed. 1891). 

SawtrCf or Chatrys. See Henry IV. 

SaxCf John Godfrey, American poet, bom in 
Ilighgate, Vermont, 2d June 1816, was by turns 
lawyer, journalist, politician, lecturer, and journal- 
ist again, and died at Albany, 31 st March 1887. His 
poems, of which there areT several volumes, are 
mostly humorous and satirical, though the more 
serious and tender touches in which American poets 
are so facile are not lacking. 

SaxCf Maurice, Marshal, a celebrated soldier 
of the 18th century, was the natural son of 
Augustus II. (q.v.), Elector of Saxony and king 
of Poland, and the Countess Aurora von Keinigs- 
mark, and was horn at Goslar, 28th October 1696. 
When only twelve years of age lie ran off from 
home, made his way to Flanders, joined the army 
of Marlborough, and took part in the capture of 
Lille and the siege of Touriiaj'. With a boyish 
love of change he joined the Russo-Polish army 
before Stralsund (1711), and distinguished him- 
self under his father’s own eyes. Then, returning 
to Dresilen, he was* induced by his mother to 
marry the young Countess Lbben ; hut the union 
did not last lon^j, being dissolved in 1721. In the 
meantime Maurice had fought against the Turks 
in Hungary under Prince Eugene, and studied 
the art of war in Franco. In 1726 he was el rented 
Duke of Courland, and for a time maintained | 
himself in his new possession against both Russians | 
and Poles, but was compelled to retire to France j 
in 1729. Joining the army on the Rhine, under 
the Duke of Berwick, he signalised himself at the 
siege of Philipnsburg (1734), and decided the battle 
of Ettingen by a desiierato charge ; for these 
services he was made a lieutenant-general in 1736. 
On the breaking out of the war of the Austrian 
succession he was given command of the army 
which was appointed to invade Bohemia, and took 
the strongly-iortilied city of Prague by storm. 
The capture of Eger was effected a few days 
afterwards, and the rest of the campaign showed 
that his abilities in the field were not inferior to 
his skill against fortifications. Heretofore known, 
as the Comte de Saxe, he was in 1744 made a 
mai’shal of France, and appointed to coin iii and 
the French army in Flanders; and on this occa- 
sion he gave decisive proofs of the superiority of 
his system of tactics by reducing to inaction an 
enemy much superior in number, and taking from ^ 
liiin, almost before his face, various important 
fortresses. The following year was for him more 
glorious still : he defeated the Duke of Cumber- 
land in the battle of Fontenoy. In 1746 Maurice 
by a series of able manooi^vres threw back the 
allies on the right bank of the Meuse, and gained 
(11th October) the brilliant victory of Raucoux, 
for wliich he was rewarded with the title of ^ 
marshal -general, an honour which had been con- 
ferred upon none hut Turenne. For the third time, 
at Laufeldt (2d July 1747), the victor of Culloden 
suflercd complete defeat at the hands of Maurice, 
and the brilliant capture of Bergemop-zoom 
brought the allies to peace. The Dutch, however, 
were still disposed to hold out, till the capture 
of Maestiicht (1748) destroyed their hopes, and the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapell^ followed. Saxe had pre- 
jviously carried on a correspondence with Frederic^ 
the Great of Prussia; he now took occasion to 
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visit him at Berlin^ and mot with a brilliant 
reception. Ho then retired to hLs estate of Cham- 
bortf, and died there of dropsy, 30th NoveinW 
1750. His work on the ai’t of war, entitled Mes 
Biveries^ was published at Paris in 1751. Saxe 
was a gallant soldier, but no scliolar. Wiien the 
French Academy wanted to make him a member 
he declined the proffered honour iji a .sentence whose 
extraordinary ortliography accidentally rebuked, 
more than the most cutting barcasiu could have 
done, the sycophancy of the Academy : ‘ Ils veule 
me fere do let extdemie; sclci lix'irvt cuine une haeje 
a iin ehnnJ* If is love for the jictresw Adrienne 
Lecouvreur forms the subject of one of Scribe’s 
best-known plays ; and from an illegitimate 
daughter of liis (Jeorge Sami (q.v.) was descended. 

His character and gcMiius are well, tliongli nut flatter- 
ingly, portrayed in Carlyle’s Vredmek the (hrat; and 
see also Lives by Karl von Wel)er ((Jerinan, 2<l ed. 1870); 
ISaint-Kenu Taillaiidier (French, LS(io); and Vitsithum 
von Fekstiidt (French, 1807), with the Due dc llroglies 
Maurice de Saxe tt It Manims d' Aryenson (2 vois. 1801 ). 

Saxe-€oblirj^, See Saxon Dircuncs. 

SaxllOnif the name of a serie.s c»f w ind 

musical inslruuienls inveiiLetl )jy Aiiloine 
Adolphe Sax (1814 04), born at Dinant in liolgiuni, 
wlio settled in i^aii.s in 1842, laugh! insli niiienl.ai 
music, ami died in poverty. J>y in\eiiting Sax- 
horns and Saxophones he greatly inllnentietl miliiai y 
music over the worlth The saxhorn ctjusi^ts of a 
conical tube opening out to a wid(^ Indl, is soumled 
through a cupped mouthpiece, n.ml is [irovided with 
valves or pistons on a jninciphi siinilfir to t he L’oriiet 
(q.v.). Saxhorns are made in several sizes, the ! 
principal heing tlie soprano in F, I'V?, and 1) ; tlaj 
contralto ia C and Ili? ; the tenor or aUliorii in F 
and E:? ; the baritone ami eujdionium iii (’ and 

J57 ; the l>a.sr? nv boni' | 
hjirdon in F and E? ; 
and the contra-hai>s or 
c<ui tra-hom ha nloii in 
lib. These liavc all t he 
usual open liannotiic 
notes of tlieir respec- 
tive tubes (see Hak- 
MONICS, HoKX, jJl'C.), 
the pistons providing 
the intermediate tone.s 
and semitoiie.s. The 
series liave a very wi<le 
compa.s.s, stated by the 
inventor as more tluui 
live octaves. They 
are all more or less 
like the one (the eu- 
phonium ) shown in the 
figure, except the con- 
tra-bombardon, whi<d», 
on account of its size 
and vveight, is usually 
made circular, so as to go round the shoulders 
of the performer. Their number and variety 
supply all the different parts required by a brass 
band, and in many places very ellicient bands are 
entirely composed of them. From the fact that 
tlieir fingering is all alike, a performer, having 
mastered one, can by a little practice play with 
equal facility on any of the othera. Tliis has 
tended in great measure to supei-sede the older 
instruments, which, from their diversity of finger- 
ing, liad to be .studied separately. This result has 
filso beeti helped by the short-service system in the 
Britisli army, \irhere, as the maximum time during 
which the services of the men can be claimed is so 
short, the 8imi)ler the instrument the sooner they 
can be taught, and consequently the better return 
•for the trouble of teaching them. 



Euphoiumu. 





Their compass, nchness, and flewUllty 
render them peculiarly suitable 
and tlieir form renders them earn io ^ 
the march or on horseliaek. Ilie teupbOlUttm- aitd 
bombardon are, however, the only wliioll have . 
found u place in the orchestra. See BaKB. 


Saxifraisaceus a natural order of exogenous 
jdaiitH, coiiqinsing herhs, slinilw, and. ti’ees, so 
varied in charartcr that botanists are not In agree- 
ment iesx>ecting its limits. The Brltisii genera, ;^ 
which there are fcjur, all of which are herbs^ am 
very diverse in charact<‘i’, yet thfjy give yery, 
little idea of tlje laiige of the variation of genedo 
cliaracter in tlic order hen they are oompated 
witli the ligneous or arborescent exotic genetSv 
They are all, liowever, distinguished from the 
genera of llie closely allied orders by tlieir regular 
flowers; four, live, uv rarely ten-lobed calyx, more 
or Jess adlieieiit to the <ivaiy ; petals tMjual in 
riunilMir to segments ot calyx or wiuitlng ; stamens 
also generally equal in uuiiiber or twice as many, 
still more rarely indeiiitite in nuinljcr ; ovary either 
adherent or ifir^ertiMl in a broatl base, cither two or 
four celled, or, if one celloii, having two or more 
parieial placentas often lohe<l at ilie top, with the 
same number of styles eu- stigmas ais cells or pla- 
centas. rtuely a- many; fruit a capsule, with 

several hec<l>, ii.-uaily many to each cell or pla- 
centa ; the alhumen usually copious. The family 
is r-pi‘‘ad over neaily t in* wlmlo worM, most nunicr- 
j ously iti the mouni.iinous regions of the northern 
bemi.-t>here : tl)c*y are rare in (lojiical America, in 
IVuu and Java, and in soiilhoni Atistralia. The 
juevuiling ptojierty is astringency. The small 
grain-like loots of Soj'ifnjtja yromdutet^ a native 
of Britain and other I tunperale countries of Eurojic, 
were formerly rejuiled to be etlicacious in calculus, 
>S'. tridartiflitrs. tilso ti native of Britain, is said to 
be beneficial in diseases of tlie liver. But the only 
species of the numerous Jierl>aceouH c]iis.m having 
any well bused rejmtation for medicinal or officinal 
virtues is the Alum loot [HcKchcra cntiericana)^ 
\\bicli is abumlautly distributed in rocky and shady 
places ihionghout the Uniter! States. The root, 
which Is intensely astringent, i.s employed by the 
Indians to heal \\onnds ami ja rsistent ulcer-s, and 
it is said to form the hnsis of a powder reputed in 
America to be a cine for cancer. 

Among tlie arbon*sc<‘nt sp(a*ie.s there are some 
which produce valiiahle limhiu*. f.^unnnia capensis 
is the Bed Alder or Bood FJs of the Cape of Cood 
Hope. Its tiiuher resemhlc^s tliat «)f the lime-tree, 
but is more tougii and close-grained, and being 
iil.so susceptible of a fine jmlLsli is valueil alike for 
agricultui iil purpose.s {ind for cabinet-work, Platy- 
tophus infoliedAis is the White Alder or Wit Els 
of the same country ; it is a larger growing tree 
than the jneoeding, the trunk often attaining a 
diameter of 3 or 4 feet. The woocl is white, light, 
and comparatively soft, and is valued for making 
boxes, drawei*s, the more common articles of furni- 
ture, picture-frames, and the like. The bark of 
.some of the species of Weiiimannia are employed 
in Peru and in the West Tndia Island.s in the tan- 
ning of leather, and also for adulterating Peruvian 
bark. Some of the Australian .species yield gum. 
The Hytlrangea, so popular in British gardens and 
in cottage windows, heioiigs to this family. 

Saxifrage (Saxifraga^ ‘ stone- breaker, ’because 
supposed tohreak stones in the bladder), a genus 
of plants of the natural order Saxifrageai or Saxi- 
fraf^acerc (q.v.). The genus is a numerous one, con- 
sisting of annual and perennial herbs, mostly tufted. 
The species are chiefly mountain or rock plants, 
and are most abundant in the northern hemisphere. 
Many species are cultivated in gardens for their 
pretty flowers and neat habit of growth, being 
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especially valued for ornamenting rockeiies. Some 
thirteen species are natives of Britain, the best 
known of which is S. umbrosa, 
which, under the popular names 
London Pride, None-so-pretty, 
and St Patrick's Cabbage, is a 
favourite in nearly every cottage 
garden. The predominant pro- 
perty of the genus is astrin- 
gency, but it has never been 
utilised. 

Saxo Graiiimatlciis (i.e. 
Saxo the ‘ Graninuirian ’ or 
‘ Scholar * ), the most celebrate<I 
of tlie early Danish chroniclers, 
flourished in the end of the 12th 
century. He was secretary to 
Archbishop Absalom of lioes- 
kilde, was a Zealander by birth, 
and is said to have (lied at 
Tufted Saxifrage Koeskilde in 1M8. At tlio re- 
(Saxi/raija acm- quest of the archbishop he wrote 
ioia), a chronicle of tlie early kings 

of Denmark, and brought his 
narrative down to the year 1185. The work is 
entitled Gesta Danorum^ or Historia Danica, The 
earlier portions are uncritical, but in regard to times 
near his own Saxo Grammaticus is a most invalu- I 
able authority. According to his own statement, 
ho derived his knowle*(lge of the remoter j^eriod of 
Danish history from old songs, Runic inscriptions, 
and the historical notices and traditions of the 
Icelanders. Tlie best editions are by P. E. Miiller 
and Velschow (Copen. 1839-58) and A. Holder 
(Strasb. 1886). Tliere are good translations from 
the original Latin into Danish by Vedel (new 
ed. 1851) and Grundtvig (3vols. 1818-20). To an 
English translation in the Folklore Society series 
by O. Elton of the first nine books ( 1892) is prefixed 
a mythological commentary by York Powell. 



Saxon Architecture, the style of liuilding 

used in England 
before the intro- 
duction of the 
Norman archi- 
tecture at the 
Conquest; There 
are few speci- 
mens remaining 
which can be de- 
pended upon as 
genuine. The 
Saxons built 
chiefly in wood, 
and all their 
wooden edifices 
are now lost. It 
seems probable 
that a rude and 
simple style, in 
which many 
fi'atures resem- 
bling Norman 
work were intro- 
duced, was that 
used by the 
Saxons in the 
11th century. 
But there are 
also more ancient 
structures, still 
partly preserved, 
in which more 
c haracteristic 
features exist. 
Amongst these 
the towers of Earl’s Barton and Barnack, Northamp- 



Tower of Earl’s Barton, 
Northamptonshire. 


: tonshire, a church at Bradford-on- A von (q.v.), and 
the crypt at Repton are good examples. The peculiar 
‘ long and short ’ work of the quoins, the projecting 
fillets running up the face of the walls and interlac- 
ing like woodwork, and the baluster-like shafts be- 
tween the opening of the upper windows reseni- 
bling the turned woodwork of the period, are all 
characteristic of the style. Ancient Roman bricks 
seem also to have been used in some of the Saxon 
works, as at the churches of Brixworth, North 
amptonshire, and that on the Castle Hill of Dover. 

Saxon Duchies, a group of sovereign states 
in the centre of Germany, ^ing W. of the kingdom 
of Saxony, N. of Bavaria, E. of Hesse-Nassau, and 
S. of the province of Prussian Saxony. 


SUte. wl.” Capital. 

Saxe-Altenburg 511 194,114 Alteiibiirg. 

Sax«-Coburg-(jiolha 755 2*20,550 Coburg and Qotba. 

Saxe-M«Minngftn 053 250,731 Meiiiiiigeti. 


Baxe- Wei mar- Eisenach . .1.387 362,873 Weimar. 

In no one of these states do the territories form 
a compact mass. Altenburg and Coburg-Gotha 
each consists of two principal portions, Avith smaller 
fragments ; Weimar- Eisenach embraces three large 
divisions ; and Meiningen, in addition to a long 
narrow crescentic piece of territory, has some de- 
tached parcels. Except the easternmost part of 
Altenburg, tliey are all generally hilly, embracing 
the Thuringian Highlands and their valleys, ami 
are watered by the tributary streams of the Elbe — 
the 8aale, Unstrut, Ilni, and Elster — and by the 
Werra. In all the duchies the chief occupations 
are agriculture and fruit and vegetable growing. 
Cattle, slieep, and horses are bred wdth care ; 
poultry are reared in large numbers in Coburg and 
Meiningen. Various minerals are mined, as iron, 
c()al, and marble in Gotha and Meiningen, lignite, 
tiirf, limestone, and sandstone in Altenburg, and 
kaolin and slates in Meiningen. There is a good 
deal of industrial activity displayed in all the 
duchies, especially in the manufacture of glass; 
and tlie people of Altenburg make bricks, porcelain, 
woollens, linen, Avooden articles, beer, toys, cottons, 
chemicals, tobacco-pipes, cloth, machinery, ami 
metal instruments, ic. Education reaches a high 
level in all the duchies, Avliich maintain in common 
the university of Jena. The government in each 
state is framed on the model of a constitutional 
monarchy. At the head of eacli is a duke (in Wei- 
mar a grand-duke), controlled and assisted by an 
assembly chosen for three years, and embracing in 
Altenburg thirty members, in Cobiirg-tiotha thirty, 
in Meiningen twenty-four, in Weimar thirty-three 
members. The represeiitsitives are chosen in part 
directly, in part indirectly. Each state has a 
ministry (three members in Altenburg, two in 
Coburg-Gotha, five in Meiningen, and four in 
Weimar); and each has one vote in the council 
of the empire. To the imperial parliament Alten- 
burg sends one representative, Coburg-Gotha and 
Meiningen two each, and Weimar three. The 
several ducal houses, Avhich have a common ances- 
tor (see Saxony), are united by family compacts 
and agreements ; the Grand-duke of Weimar ranks 
as senior, and is the heir to the crown of Saxony in 
case that royal family dies out. 

History, — Saxe-Altenburg was ruled by imperial 
burgraves from the 12th to the 14th century ; in 
1485 it became subject to the ruling house of the 
Saxons, and has continued to be governed by a 
member of that house ever since. From 1672 to 
1825 it was united (for the most part) with Gotha ; 
since then it has formed an independent duchy. 
Saxe-Cohurg has been ruled over by the Saxon 
house since 1353, as an independent duchy from 
1680. In 1826 its duke became duke of Gotha 
too, but the two duchies were not constitutionally^ 



united until 1873. Saxe-Gotha was made a ditelnF 
in 1641, was united with Altenburg 1679^18!^ 
and then joined to Coburg. As Duke Ernest ll., 
brother df our Prince Albert, died childless (1893), 
the Biiccedsion parsed to the Duke of Eldinburg^h, 
and at hia <leath (July 1900) to his nephew, 
the youu^ Duke of Albany. Saxe-Meiningen is a 
separate duchy since 1681. Saxe* Weimar has been 
under the rule of the Saxon house since 1376. 
Bernhard (q.v.), a brother of the reigning duke, 
distinguished himself as a IVotestant general 
in^the Thirty Years’ War. Duke Karl August 
(1758-1828) made Weimar (q.v.) the centre of 
the intellectual and artistic life of (hninany by 
gathering round him Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
Wieland, iK:c. , and by encournging the theatre, tJif3 
university of Jena, and the line arts. 

i^llXOns (Lat. (ier. Sarhsc.v)^ a tier 

manic people, whose name is usually derived from 
an old Teutonic word meaning a ‘ knib*/ 

tliough some autliorities helieve it to be another 
form of = ‘ the settle<l peojde,’ are lirst 

mentioned by Ptolemy as dwelling in the south 
of the Cimbrian Peninsuiji. In the Jd otntiiry a 
‘ Saxon League ’ or ‘ < 'oufiMbnatimi/ to which be- 
longed the (Jienisei, the .Angrivarii, tfie Ghaiiei. 
and other tribes, was established on b(dli .sid<‘s of 
the estuary tlie Elbe and on the inlands oil’ th<» 
adjacent coast. During the reigns of the ein]>erors 
Julian and V'^alenlinian they invaded tln^ Roman 
territory ; hut tiieir ]>iratieal dcMienl.s on llie coasts 
of Britain and (iaul Jtre far more famous. In 2S7 
Carausius, a Ihdgic a<lmi]‘al in the Komiin service, 
made himself ‘Augustus’ in Jlritain by (heir lielp ; 
and about 4r>() tliey, in eonjunclion wil h the .Angles, 
establishetl the.jnselves permanently in the island 
an<l founded the ^Vnglo-Haxon kingdoms. I>(dore 
the 5th century they had settled along tlie Xortli 
Sea coasts from the Elbe to the Loire, a, part of 
what was later Elandeis being called the ‘ Sa.xon 
shore.’ But these Saxon settlements .soon ]»ccame 
absorbed in the kingdom of the Franks, In Britain 
too there was a Sa.xon shore with its count. In 
Koinaii times the coast/ districts of Britain from 
Brighton northw^ards to the Wash were called 
Littfs SiU'OHU'itni^ or Saxon shore, 'riiese localities 
were particularly exposetl to the attacks of the 
Saxons from across the North 8ea, ami >vere plac<'d 
under the authority of a s]»eeial otiicer. the Count 
of the Saxon Shore. At Jiome the Old Saxons 
enlarged their territory by conquest till it embraced 
all the lands between the Khine and Ell>e, the 
Nortli Sea ainl tlio Harz Mountains. Along tvith 
the Franks tliey destroy" ed the kingdom of the 
Thiiringiaiis in 531 , and obt.ained possesisitm of the 
land between the Harz and the river Uiistrut; hut 
thi.s region too was forced to acknotvledgo the 
Frankish sovereignty. But the Saxons Tiiiving 
thrown off tlie yoke, tvar.s het>veen the Saxons anci 
the Franks were constant after 719; and the latter 
after 772 w’^erc, under the vigorous leadei'ship of 
Charlemagne, generally successful, in spite of the 
determined opposition offered by Wittekind (or 
Widiikind ). The desperate resistance of the Saxons 
was not finally broken until 804, though Wittekrtnl 
submitted in 785. After the iinal snhinission the 
conquered people accejited Christianity, having 
before defended their heathen faith in conjunction 
with their freedom. By the treaty of Verdun 
(843) the Saxon districts fell to Aiistrasia, the 
nucleus of the German empire ( see Saxony ). The 
* Saxons’ of Transylvania (q.v.) are not all of pure 
Saxon descent ; the name is used rather as synony- 
mous with ‘German.’ See Heli and and Anglo- 
Saxon. 

To the Celtic Britons the English or Anglo- 
Saxon invaders were known only as Saxons, and. 
•JSctasenach, or other Celtic form of the word Saxon, 


is still tbe 

alike in Wales, the 'SGOtMKL^JA _ . 
land. But the ‘hated Suoli^ 
cry was the coinage of 0’C<tene|l. ' . . 
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Saxony, a kingdom of Gemhcaiiyj, In 

respect of area the fifth place, but In. 
poptiialiori the liiird place, amongst the’atotes of. 
the empire ; it is surrounde<i by Bohenriia (OO the 
S.), Sile-sia (NE. and N.), Prussian Saxd&y (N/ 
and NW. ), and tbe lulnor Saxon states (W.>. ■ It 
measui«.^'4 130 mih^s from i^a^t to west, 90 miles 
from north to M>ulh, and has vi total area of 5787 
sq. ni. (a litl le smaller than Yorkshire ) : in . shaDC 
it rinigiily iesen»bles » right angled triangle, the 
right angle being in the nortli west, the hyp^' 
themi.se in the > 011111 , along the Erzgebirge (to 
3343 feet). The greater part* of the surface is 
diver.silied by the spurs (2800 feet) of this 
inoniitajn cliain, with to the west the outliers 
(2900 feet) of tin* Fi<^hte)gebirg»i an<l to the o?iSt 
the northern exiensions (2000 feet ) of the Kiesen- 
gehiige. ’riie nort hern cJistiict.*^ pitss over inbi the 
great- Norili German jdain. On the whole the 
surface is therefore ele\'aterl (nearly 00 cent, 
above ^>00 feet; ; in many parts it is studded with 
I isolated ])o:ik> of lmsu.lt and sandstone (e.g, the 
i fanla'^tic pinnm les of the. Saxon Switzerland, 
j skirting tin* I’lne in.>(. abtoe Dresden). It lies 
: almost wholly within ( he bits in of the Elbe, being 
j drained by that rivin and its tributaries. The 
climalt*, owing to ibe elevation, is somewliat 
c*o|d<*i and seM‘i<‘i tinm (In^ latitude (50^ 10 ' to 51® 
29' \,i w*»uld indicate. 'fho po[iulation grows 
fast: (ISJ5) 1. ITS, 802; (1S40) 1,700,276; (1864) 
2,314,0^-1; (ISSO,) 2,972.805; ( 19(K)) 4,199,758-- 

2,012.4.37 Tnalcs and 2,157,321 females. Saxony, 
wliose aii‘a i> it little more than half that of 
Belgium (pop. 0,815,05-1 in 1900). is more densed}^ 
inhahit<*d, having 725 inhahitanls on the square 
mile to Bclginm'.> 599. By race the majority of ihe 
iieople :ue Germanised Slavs, close upon 50,(XK> 
neing Wends, living in Tmsatia ; the min-Slavouic 
remaimler arc <h.‘.>et*nili.‘d fiom aneieiit immigrantH 
from Fram*onia and Thuringia. More than 96 per 
cent, of (he jiojnilation firt‘ Lnl heran.s. The e.apiuil 
is Dresden : the largest- towns are r)refc;d<m, Leipzig, 
Ghemnitz, Flauen, Xw ickau, Meissen, Zittan, Frei- 
ht*rg, Bautzen, ami Glauchau, the first two having 
over 450, (JUO inhahiiants, the last two over 25,000. 

Saxony is essentially a mining and manufactur- 
ing eonntjy ; w’hilst more than 58 per cent, of the 
population aie engaged in the mines and inanufac* 
tures, less tiian 20 per eent. depend upon agri- 
culture. Tlie lirst place amongst the inanufactures 
is taken by the textile industries, which embrace 
the making of linen, ilainask, muslin, hosieiy, 
ribbons, elotli and Imckskin, flannel, w’oolJen 
goods, and w^axcloth ; to these must be added 
numerous dye-w’orks and factories for printing and 
stamping textiles. The otlier branches of industry 
deal w’ith machinery, pottery, {xircelain and glass, 
chemicals, beer (83 million gallons annually), 
^nrits, lace, paper, straw' -plait, tobacco, artificial 
flowers, pianofortes, liats, .toys, w’atclujs, books, 
musical instruments, ornamental Avooden articles, 
&c. These various industries employ close upon 
800,000 persons, a large proportion being \vonien. 
The principal mineral products are coal, argentifer- 
ous lead, zinc, iron, and cobalt. Coal is extracted 
bo the annual value of £3,178,850, the other minerals 
to £175,000. Nearly 30,000 pei-sons are em- 
ployed in and about the mines, which, how'ever, 
have decreased sincG 1860 in number and conse- 
quently now employ fewer people. Building- 
stones, turf, lime, slates, potter’s clay, &c. are 
extracted in considerable quantities. Freiberg is 
one of the chief centres in Germany for smelting 
metals, the annual output for all except iron being 
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valued at £850,000, Iron is smelted, cast, and 
worked by 6800 workmen to the annual value of 
I £993,000. Lesh than 56 per cent, of the total area 
is actually cultivated ; but 13 per cent, is meadows 
and 274 cent, forests. In spite of the hmh 
state of agriculture in Saxony, grain and mt 
animals are imported annually to the value of 
£3,300, (XX), the home produce being insufficient for 
the i)oople’s wants. The crops grown in largest 
quantity are potatoes, bay, roots and fodder, oats, 
rye, and beet^root. * Fruit-culture, market-garden- 
ing, the breeding and fattening of cattle and sheep, 
and of geese, and bee-keeuiim are carried on with 
inucli zeal and success. Neaily 83 per cent, of the 
area of the land in cultivation is divided into farms 
ranging between 2 and 2r>0 acres. A vast amount 
of trade is done in all kinds of produce, on the 
Elbe and on the railways (1575 miles in 1890). 
Of the ordinary revenue over one- half is derived 
from domains, forests, and state railways ; while 
the chief expenditure is interest and sinking fund 
of the public debt. The total income of the popu- 
lation increased from ;C47,975,()(X) in 1879 to 
£110,70.3,000 in 1900. The educational status is 
very high; amongst the recruits there is only a 
proportion of about 1 in 5000 who cannot read 
and write. Amongst the educational institutions 
are the university at Lei])zig, two famous high 
schools at Meisseu and (Jrimtiia, a poly technique 
at Dresden, a supeilor industrial academy at 
Chemnitz, a mining academy at Freiberg, a forestry 
school at Tharaiidt, and numerous inferior mining 
and technical schools throiiglioiit tJic manufacturing 
districts. The annual ordinary income and ex- 
penditure balances at £5,760,000 ; the public debt, 
principally incurred in buying up ]>rivate railways, 
amouutecf in 1900 to £41,491,000. The army, 
some 43,000 strong, forms the Pith army corps of 
the imperial forces. The constitution is that of a 
hereditary constitutional monarchy. The king 
exercises the supremo executive. There are two 
legislative chambers. The First Cliamber is made 
up of various ex-officio dignitaries of the kingdom, 
as chief-magistrates, high officers of tlie church, 
the princes of the royal family, &c., together with 
twelve representatives chosen by tlie landed pro- 
prietors, and ten more selected by tlie king. The 
Second Chamber consists of eighty representatives, 
tliirty-6vo elected by the towns and forty-five by 
the rural districts. 

To understand the history of Saxony it is neces- 
sary to go back to the Old Saxons (q.v.), who, 
before their submission to the Franks, had been 
accustomed to choose a ‘duke’ to lead them in 
W'ar, After the division of the Frankisli dominion 
into an eastern and western kingdom, in which 
division the Saxons and tlicir territory passed to 
the eastern half or Austrasia, the Saxons were 
greatly exposed to tlie attacks of the Northmen on 
the north-west and of the Slav tribes on the north 
and north-cast, and so they cho.se them a duke 
again, one Otto (880-912), who not only defended 
his people valiantly but extended their supremacy 
southwards over Thuringia. His son, Henry (912- 
936), was in 919 chosen king of the eastern or 
German kingdom, and thus the Saxon chief ruler 
became the lieiid of all the peoples in the future 
Germany, Henry reduced tlie Slav tribes living 
beyond the Elbe, and so made liimself master of 
all the territories included in the present kingdom 
of^ Saxony, the Prussian province of Saxony, the 
minor Saxon duchies, and more besides. His son, 
Otto IL, king of the Germans, made Count Her- 
mann Billung duke of the Saxons, and the dignity 
continued in his family down to 1106. The princes 
of this house, to whom the Saxon people were 
greatly attached, were the most difficult enemies 
of the German emperors, who after 1024 were 


again men of Frankish race. The power of the 
Saxon dukes was greatly increased under Henry 
the Proud of Bavaria, who succeeded to the , 
dignity in 1137, and especially under his son i 
Henry the Lion, who -conquered Mecklenbuig, I 
Hither Pomerania, and Holstein. This prince 
was depiived of his possessions by the Emperor 
Frederick 1. (1180), wlio confined the duchy of the 
Saxons to the territories lying east of the Elbe, 
and divided those to the west of it between the 
Archbishop of Cologne and numerous petty bishops 
and princes. The dignity of duke of the Saxons 
was given to Bernard of Ascania, son of the prince 
of Brandenburg. His descendai^t, Bndolpn II. 
(1356-70), called himself Elector of Saxony, In 
1423 the Emperor Sigismund invested Frederick, 
Landgrave of Meissen and of Thuringia, with the 
fief of Saxony. This prince, of the House of 
Wettin, was tlie ancestor of the reigning royal 
family in Saxony and of the various diikes of the 
minor Saxon states. The princes and nobles of 
the House of Wettin frequently divided and inter- 
changed their possessions in whole or in pai't, and 
all the sons of a deceased elector often ruled in 
common or in conjunction with uncles, so that the 
history of the house is extremely complicated down 
to the beginning of the 19th century. But in 1485 
a division was made which has in its broad features 
continued to hold good down to the present day. 
The family split into two main branches, called, 
from the two brothers who divided tlie territories 
between them, tlie (elder) Ernestine and the 
(younger) Alhertiiie lines. Tlie electoral dignity 
fell to Ernest, who ruled over Thuringia and tlio 
western part of modern Saxony. Ilis son, his 
grandson, and his great-grandson were all zealous 
supporters of the Reformation, whilst the heads of 
the Alhertine branch, who ruled in the eastern 
lands (h(?yond the Elbe), although they were 
Protestants, supported the po]>e and the emperor. 

In 1547 the emperor, after defeating the Elector 
of Saxony in battle, deprived him of the dignity 
and of the greater part of his lands ; and gave 
I title and lands to his own ally, the head of tlie 
younger line, and with that line they remained, 
the title being exchanged in 1806 for the higher 
dignity of king. Only tlie Tluiriiigian territories 
(see Saxon Cuchiks) remained with the older 
line. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the reigning 
elector, John George 1. (1611-56), remained 

neutral until Tilly invaded his territories ; this 
drove him over to the Protestant side (1631). 
He made his j^eace however with the emperor 
in 1635, receiving Lusatia ; but in revenge 
for this desertion the Swedes wrought terrilne 
havoc in liis land and amongst his people ten 
years long. The Elector Frederick Augustas I, 
(1694-1733), a vain man, fond of magnificence 
and •eager to make a stir in the world, went 
over to Roman Catholicism and made an eager 
canvas for the throne of Poland. He was chosen 
king as Augustus 11. (q.v.); after that the head- 
sliip of the Protestant states of Germany passed 
to the Elector of Brandenburg ( see Prussia ), and 
the court and dynasty of the Protestant kingdom 
of Saxony have remained Catholic till the present 
day. Saxony, in consequence of this alliance with 
Poland, was drawn into the war against Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and again suflerea g^reatly from 
the Swedish armies. In the second Silesian war 
she sided with Austria, was beaten, and bad to 
pay a million thalers indemnity to Prussia. When 
the Seven Years’ War broke ont Frederick the 
Great refused to recognise the neutrality of 
Saxony, and, capturing her army, treated her as a 
conquered province, and forced the elector ( Frede- 
rick Augustus IL) to take refuge in Poltad, to 
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the crown of which county he had been elected in They conaist of a conical braas at 

auecesaion to his father. Frederick Augustus III, mouthpiece furnished with a aingle teed auniiaor to 
(1763-1827) bent himself energetically to the task that of the Clannct 


line crown oi wnicn country lie had been elected in 
auecesaion to his father. Frederick Augustus III, 

{ 1763^1827 ) bent himself energetically to the task 
of building up his state again and restoring the 
prosperity of his subjects, matters in which he was 
eminently successful. He took little part in the 
early Napoleonic wars, and in 1806 proclaimed 
himself king of Saxony as Frederick Augustus I. 
Then he went over entirely to the side of Napoleon, 
and sent the Saxon army to fight side by side with 
the French down to the battle of Leipzig (1813). 
Mter the i-oiit of the French in that battle Frede- 
rick Augustus was taken prisoner, and his land 
occupied by the allied Germans and Russians. 
The congress of Vienna deprived him of a largo 
portion of las territories and subjects, namely 77-0 
sq. m. out of 13,510, and 864,40-1 iiihabitauis out of 
2,047,148; these formed part of the new province 
of Prussian Saxony. This si‘])aration of lands that 
for centuries had boon riilo<l ov('r by tlio House of 
Wettin ericountorcd the slrong(vst o] ►position on 
the part of tlie people. In IS:12 the ohi inac)iim‘r\ 
of government, consisting of a sisTtjt cabinet r».nd 
the two <diaiiiber8 of the feudal t‘stal«‘s, \v;is 
aholislied to give pla<ie to a conslii utional system. 
In May 1849 (he Russian IJakuniii jmuI other <lcino 
cratic socialists stirred up a rising in I)n--d»‘n, 
whicli resulted in a WiM*k*s severe bari icade fighting 
in the streets. Fnmi JS.5H to ISdd Llie ruler t/rj/trto 
of Saxony was Count von IhMist (<j.\'.). In the 
Austro- IVussiau war of IShO Saxony ^idi^d with 
Austria, but, being along with lu r ally defc*a.( cd, 
she joiiKid the North German Confedetaiion ami 
paid an indemnity of 10 million (haleis to Prn.'^sia,. 
Ill the Frarj<M)-Gennan war the Saxon army fought 
of coulee on th<i side of Prussia. Since 1871 tln.^ 
country hiis been peaceful and in a womleifiil degrtre 
prosperous. 

See JZcitm'Jirlft dea sdcksiarltni i<ti(tLdiindu ti. ; 

Kafendi'r und sOUisiUckea Jahrbnrh fnr du.^ IChiitin ich 
Sachsen; Bohiiicrt, Das saehshrhv stotiMisehc 
1875 ); Kiigelhardt, Fcirr/e/e/ifA;//i/f/e'(cd. Flathc, 

3d ed. 1877); and J)ai»ii*l, Jlandhur.h dcr f/rof/nt/dite 
( 1881 ) for geography and statistics. 'I’he standard Instory 
is Bottiger’s (ed. Flatho, 3 vols. 1807-73); but consult 
also Weisse (7 vols. 1802-12), Moyiiert (2 vols. 1833 .35), 
Gretschel and Voii Bulau (18(33), and Kolilcr (188(>), 

Saxony^ Prussian, a i)ro>inco of Ihu.ssia, 
formed in 1815 out of districts taken from the 
kingdom of Saxony, pfirt of the <lachy of JHagde- 
bur^, the Altniark, the principalities of Halber- 
stadt and Erfurt, and some Binaller territories. It 
lies between Brandenburg, ilan<»vor, Brunswick, 
Hesse-Gassel, the minor Saxon duchies, and the 
kingdom of Saxony. The duchy of A?difilt aliuost 
divides it into two portions. Area, 9746 sq. in. ; 
pop. (1890) 2,579,852. The greater part of the 
surface belongs to the North German plain, being 
watered by the Elbe anti its subsitliary streams, 
the Soale, Muhle, two Elstcra, Ilm, <X:c. The .soil, 
except ill the north and on the mountains (Harz 
and xhiiringer Wald) in the south, is extremely 
fertile, the valley of the Golden Meadow ( Goldene 
Aue) being particularly famous. Lignite and ^It 
are extracted to the annual value of If- million 
pounds sterling. Copper is mined. Wheat, beet- 
root, flowers, vegetables, hops, &c. are extensively 
grown. There are important manufactures of 
cloth^ cottons, machinery, oil, small-arms, beer, 
chemicals, and other articles. Halle is the seat 
of one of the first univei-sities of Germany. The 
province sends 20 members to the imperial 
parliament, and 38 to the Pru^ion House of 
Kepresontatives. The capital is Magdeburg ; 
other large towns are Halle, Erfurt. Halborstaut, j 
Aj»chersl^en, Muhlhausen, and Nordhausen, ! 

Saxopllone« the name of a family of musical | 
instruments invented by M. Sax (see Saxhorn), 


that of the Clannct 
(q.v.), and are made 
in as many diflerent 
keys as the saxhorn. 
The contralto and 
baritone are mostly 
used in Britain ; but 
in France all tb€>. 
varieties are more or 
less used. They liave 
twenty boles covered 
by keys ami studs 
for the first tlueo 
tiugeis of eacli Jiaud, 
am! are all lingered 
alike. They are 
greatly valued in 
nulitaj'v iihim'c, bat 
an* not mm li irrd in 
the orch<.*stia. 

Ji:an 

TI8TK, a Freiieli 
polil ieal ecoriono'^l , 
j w'iiiA boin ai 
: .3tli .Jaun.'irv J7h7. 

^ foi' «‘i 
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coimiien’ial i-a.re.ei , he 

pa'*'-‘ed a pan of youth in Inigland, and on his 
r«4urri to Kr;uua! iu*i:aii his work in a life-insurance 
odiee. Gn the out break of the Revolution he made 
his wjiy to l^iris, and woiked for Miraheaii on the 
dc, Vrin'cnfw and a year or two later acted 
as secretary to (.Mas icre, the ininisler of itnance. 
From 1794 to 1899 he talited a journal called J,a 
iJicadc, in which he e.x}*otinded with great eflect the 
views of Ailani Smith. After 18tli Brumaire ( 1790) 
he was appointed a member of I lie tribunate, but 
I at tlie emi of a few yr^irs be began to express his 
<Iisa]»pro)»allou of the arhitrary teml(»ncies of the 
new cmisular govermueiit, and in 1804 ceased to be 
a member (»f a boiiy liiat had become a mere tool 
in the hainls of Bonaparte. Umler tlie despotism 
of the empire Say was forced into private lire, and 
betook liimself to industrial ]misuits. In 1803 he 
i^sued the lirst edition of his juiiieipal book, TraiU 
d' Economic. Volitiqnc (8th ed. 1876). In 1814 the 
French government sent him to England to study 
the economical condition of that country; he laid 
tlown tin? results of liis iourncy in Dc V Anfjflete^'re 
ct dcs Anfjlais (1 810). From *1819 he lectured on 
ixditicai economy at the Con.s<?rvatory' of Arts and 
Trades, and in 1831 was appointed pnifessor of 
Bolitical Fkxmomy at the College de F'rance, but 
died 10th November 1832. A follower of Adam 
Smith, but an independent and sagacious writer, 
Say was tlie first to teach Frenchmen to consider 
rationally such questions as customs-duties, the 
currency, public credit, the colonies, and taxation, 
and to him belongs the credit of having made Adam 
Smith extensively known on the Continent. Besides 
the books cited he also wrote Cath:his7ne d *£cono7me 
Politique (1815; 6th ed. 1881), Cotirs Complet 
d'Jiconomie Politique (1828-30) — this merely an 
expansion of the Traits — and MHanges et Corres- 
pondance ( 1833). His principal writings form vols. 
9-12 in Guillaiimin’s Collection des £co7iomiste8, 

Sayce. Archibald Henrv, philologist, was 
born at Shirehampton, near Bristol, September 25, 
1846, and was educated privately and at Grosveuor 
College, Bath. He entered Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, in 1865, took a classical first-class in 18^, 
and became fellow, then tutor, of his college. He 
took orders in 1870, and was appointed in 18i6 
deputy to Max-Miiller in the chair of Comparative 
Philology at Oxfoi-d, which office he resigned in 
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1890. Professor Sayce joined the Old Testament 
Revision Company in 1874, was elected a member 
of numei^fus home and foreira learned societies, 
and recei^d the degree of LL.D. from Dublin in 
1881, and D.D. from Edinburgh in 1889. 

Amon;; Ids many books the most important are The 
Principles of Comparative Philology (1874), Iritroduction 
to the Science of Language (2 vola. 1880), The Ancient 
Empires of the East (1884), Origin and Growth of Reli- 
gion as illustrated by the Ancient Babylonians (1887); 
and admirable short popular works on Fresh Light 
from the Ancient Monuments, Assyria, the Hittites, and 
the Races of the Old Testament ( 1891 ), in ‘ By-paths of 
Bible Knowledge.’ Besides his Assyrian Grammar 
(1872) and Lectures ori the Assyrian Syllabary (1875), 
he has contributed many books and papers on the 
subject to the learned journals, and he edited George 
Smith’s History of Babylonia (1877) and Chaldcean 
Genesis (1^9). Further works were an edition of Hero- 
dotus (1883), an Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah 

(1886), Records of the Past (2d series, 1888 93), The 
Times of Isaiah (1889), Egypt of the Hebrews (1895), &c. 

Scab^ in Sheep, like itch in man, or mange in 
horses or dogs, depends upon the irritation of three j 
varieties of minute acari, some of wliich burrow^ in ; 
the skin, especially if dirty and scurfy, causing | 
much itching, roughness, anJ baldness. The para- : 
site roatlily adlieres to hurdles, trees, or other | 
objects against wliicli the aflected sheep happen to 
rub themselves, and hepce is apt to he transferred 
to the skins of sound sheep. Chief amongst the 
approved remedies are diluted mercurial ointments, 
tobacco- water, turpentine and oil, and arsenical 
solutions, such as are used for sheep-dipping. One 
of the best and simplest applications consists of a 
ound eacli of common salt and coarse tobacco, 
oiled for half an hour, in about a gallon of water ; 
to this are added two drachms of corrosive sub- 
limate ; and tlie mixture diluted until it measures 
tliree gallons. For each slieep a pint of this mixture 
should he carefully applied, from a narrow-necked 
bottle, along the back, and to any other scurfy 
itchy parts. A second dressing, after an interval 
of a week, will generally effect a perfect cure. 

Scabies. See Itch. 

Scabious (Scahiosa), an extensive genus of 
herbaceous plants, exclusively natives of the eastern 
hemisphere, of the natural order Dijisacem (see 
Teasel). Tlie flowers are collecte<l in terminal 
heads, surrounded by a m«any-leaved involucre, so 
as to resemble those of the order Compositje. The 
Devil’s- bit Scabious (S, succisa) is a very common 
autumnal flower in British pastures. The plant 
possesses great astringency, but no important medi- 
cinal virtues, although it Avas formerly supposed to 
be of great efficacy in all scaly eruptions, and 
hence the name scabious, from Lat, scabies, 
‘scab,’ ‘itch.’ The end of the root appears as if 
abruptly bitten off, and the superstition of the 
midcile ages regarded it as bitten off by the devil, 
out of envy, because of its usefulness to mankind. 
The Sweet Scabious (S, atropurparca) is a well- 
known fragrant garden-flower. It is supposed to 
be a native of India. 

Scud (Caranx trachuriis, or TracJmrtis trach- 
urus) a fish of the family Carangidae, sometimes 
called the Horse Mackerel, because of its resem- 
blance to the mackerel, and its comparative coarse- 
ness. It is from 12 to 16 inches long, of a dusky 
olive colour, changing to a resplendent green, 
waved with a bluish gloss, the head and lower 
arts silvery, the throat black. It has two dorsal 
ns, the first short, the second long, and one long 
ventral fin opposite the second dorsal. There are 
two small free spines in front of the anal fin. The 
ordinary scales are very small, but those of the 
lateral line are lar^e, spiny, and strongly keeled, 
the keel terminating in a carved sjHne. * The 


species of Caranx. are very nnmerous, and it is 
sometimes divided into several, jgenera ; but the' 
scad is the only species found on the British coasts. 
It is common on the south-western coasts of Eng- 
land, but comparatively rare to the north. It 
sometimes appears in immense shoals, pui^suing 
the fry of honing or similar prey, and the multi- 
tudes have sometimes been so great and so 



Scad ( Caranx trachurus). 


crowded together that they could he lifted out of 
the sea by buckets, and oveiioadecl nets have been 
torn to pieces. The scad has something of the 
mackerel flavour. Although not much cared for 
Avlien fresh, it is often ssdted, and in that state 
is esteemed as an article of food in Cornwall and 
the Scilly Isles. This species has a very wide 
range : it is rare on the west coast of Norway, but 
abounds along the coasts of France ami Portugal 
and in the Mediterranean. It is found along all 
the Atlantic coast of Africa to the (’ape of (iood 
Hope, and is also ahniulant in Australia and New 
Zealand, and on the west coast of South America. 

Scae'vola. Caius Mucius, a patriotic Homan 
who, during the siege by Porsena, tried to stab the 
Etrurian prince, but by mistake killed his secretary. 
I’orsena ordered his Avould-be assassin to be burned 
alive ; but when the Homan showed his contempt 
for pain by thrusting his right hand into a blazing 
fire and holding it there without flinching, Porsena 
ordere<l him to go free. By return courtesy Mucius 
told Porsena he was but the first of a band of 300 
who had sworn to slay their country’s enemy ; and 
I’orsena, sbartled by the prospect of having to face 
in succession a band of such reckless men, was, 
according to the legend, moved to make peace and 
depart. Mucius received the name or Scsevola 
( ‘ left-handed ’ ) in reference to his los^ of the right, 
and proudly handed this cognomen down to his 
posterity, 

Scafelly a double- peaked mountain in Cumber- 
land, on the Westmorland border, 144 miles SSW. 
of Keswick. The loftiest summit in England, it 
is a cliief feature in the scenery of the Lake Dis- 
trict (q.v.), in the heart and centre of which it 
stands. Of its two peaks, the higher, Scafell Pike, 
attains 3210 feet, the other 3161. 

Scaf^liola, a composition made to imitate the 
more costly kinds of marble and other ornamental 
stones ; and so successfully that it is often 
difficult to distinguish between the artiffcial 
and the real stone. It consists of finely-ground 
plaster of Paris mixed with a thin solution of fine 
glue, and coloured with any of the earthy colours, 
such as ochres, umber, Sienna earth, Armenian 
bole, and sometimes chemical colours, such as the 
chrome yelloAvs, &c. This is spread over the sur- 
face intended to represent marble ; and whilst still 
soft pieces of fibrous gypsum, marble, alabaster, 
and other soft but ornamental stones are pressed 
into it, and made level Avith the surface. When the 
composition is set hard it is rubbed down, and 
polished Avith the ordinary stone-polishing materials, 
Avhich give it a very fine gloss. This kind of work 
is only adapted for interiors, because scagliola will 
not b^r exjAosure to damp for any length of time ; 




but itft lightness, and the extreme ease with whi^ 
it may be applied to walls, pillars, pilasters, and 
even cornices, render it very useful for the decora- 
tion of the better class oi dwellings and public 
buildinga 

ScalOf Della. See Verona, Soaligsb. 

Scala Novay called by the Turks KusCHA- 
DASSI, a seaport of Asiatic Turkey, stands at the 
head of a gulf of the same name, 40 miles S. of 
Smyrna, and over against Sanirw, to which it is the 
nearest mainland port. The ruins of the ancie.nt 
city of K[>hesnM (q.v. ) are in the vicinity. J.ii(|uor- 
ice, ‘halwa/ tobacco, and raisins are exporte<l to 
the value of £124,000 a year, and clothing and 
groceries imported to the value of £40,(X)0. l\n). 

9000. 

Scala Santa. See Latfiian. 

Sc^ald-licad (Chaucer, tn-fiHedy 'scabby') is the 
popular name of b^ivus ( q.v. ). 

Scalds. See Burns. 

Scale (It. scala^ ‘a ladder:’ of. (k‘r. Tonfedtr, 
‘a ladder of sounds’) is in Mu'<ic any 
succession of soiintls between one iiote‘ jind its 
octave wliich has been cstii)>lislHMl by eustoin. The 
perfection of the octave interval (see Hakaionj* 

Mi the natural reason why it lias been ebos(*n as ( in- 
limit, but the scale itself vai i(‘s, and has \ ai!<*d at 
difForent ]»eriods and in diil’t-Kuit count 'riu' 
most important of still exisiing sca.b.*s which ditFer 
from the modern EuropeuTi are tlie ju nfaifnn’r - 
the foundation of CUiinese^ and oilier Oriental seah-s, 
as well as of Scotch and llio.se of Oellic oiitdn - 
aiid the Cirogorian scales or ‘ niodi-s ' (ser Mi si(’). 
The lirst can easily he illustrated by [dayiiig tin' 
black notes on a pianoforte, beginning from Kjj ; 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ will serve as an example of ‘ a 
pentatonic air. The iiuxleni scales are 
— i.e. through the tones or steps ( ‘ degree^ ') of Iho 
ladder — and chrofnafl(\ whi<*h, juoceeiling hy uni- 
form degrees, inclmles all the twelve seniitom^v-^ 
into wliich the octave has hecu divided. Diatonic 
scales are major or minor according to the disposi- 
tion of the tones niid semitones, Tliey may hegin 
from any note in the octave, and are tlierefore 
twenty -/our in number — twelve major and twehe 
minor. The scales of C arc given as example. 
The semitone intervals are marked hy hrackets, 
those not so distinguished being tones, save that 
between Af^aiid B in the minor scale, marked N.R., 
which is a tone and a half. T. indicates the tonic, 
D. the dominant. 




outer iar'ixiSiay- hiyar Si. _ 

ha^eued. Sotfaeiwal^^^ , 

beaver's tail, or thote iirhieli^! 
toes of many birds, mb 
hand, the’ seales of most bo«y I 
and of the Dipnoi ara developed 
skill or dermis, and are thus comr ’’ 
little 
few 



croc< 

ariiiatuie of tln‘ armadillos. A tliird tyyic Of iteale ‘ 
is rei>reseiued by the .skin tee,tli or ' dermal den- 
ticles 'of Elasniobranch llshcs, for in these, as in ^ 
the teeth of the imiuth, the epidermis forms ah 
ext-ermil coating of enamel, whllo tbc bony core 
and base are dcvi doped from the dennis. To this 
typ<* tho herd scales of some <lancw<ls (e.g, the 
sturgeon, bony pike.) and a few Toleosteiuis are also 
ttj b€* n‘ft.*no<l, D(»niml scah*s arc of osptudal 
interest^ for in a coah^'^cence of the ‘invest- 

ing boucH* of tln> skull and sliouhb.M' girdlo had 
]»r(>bably Mieir origin. See Fisuks, SkflkToN, 
Scales, ^MATiiUMATirAr,. Maps, e.statc plans, 
arrhilectural, emgim-f'ring, and oilier ])roj>ortioriato 
draw ings me nirulo to seaie. An inch, for example, 
of the scalti may riquesent a foot, yard, mile, or 
cUIhu h-ngili »u the s]>iu*e tr> be slciwn. The first 
thing t»* he doTerioinf'd is the re/jresrtUftfi re fraction^ 
ulihdt shous lht‘ latio helweeu the scale and the 
ohject it re}»r<*ss.‘nf.s, mid should always be given 
with (he scab*. If the ^cnle is to lie c»f 1 incli to 
s jiiLh->, a-' tluue an* 50(5, s.so imdics in 8 miles the 
repiO'-oiiuLiLve fiuciion will he .•.’var.» which ia 
usually pi uilod on maps I : 50(»S.s(). From this 
iiacii<iii a woikiihic length of scale is (‘ii'^ily found. 
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For information about other forms of the minor scale, 
as well as the abstruse speculations of theorists as to the 
origin of scales, and {philosophic justification of those 
which have been empirically selected, consult treatises 
on Harmony (Ouseley, 3d ed. 1883 ; Prout, 2d ed. 1890) ; 
also the scientific treatises. of Logler, Helmholtz {Ton- 
empfindungen)^ &o. 

Scale Insect. See Coccus. 

Scales. Besides the articles which precede and 
follow, see Balance, Weights and Measures, 
Degree, Graduation, Thermometer, Fahren- 
heit, Vernier ; also Epidermis, Skin. 

Scales^ modifications of the skin especially char- 
acteristic of fishes and reptiles. Those of lizards 
and serpents are due to folds of the epidermis, the 


Fii;. 1. ■■■ Snnpli- Sr.'iln of 1 : 5<M5SSO. 

Su]»posc a S(‘;ilu showing 20 miles wciuld iKi con- 
vonirnL to work from ; as there are 1,207,200 
inches in 20 miles, the projHiition would be 
5008S0 : 1 : : 1 2(57200 : 2 •.5. But this result is usually 
more readily arriveil at by takingthe proportion of 
the original lengths insteail of using the nqiresen* 
(alive frairtion. Thus, 8;20::l:2'o. To make 
the scale, <lraw a line 21. iiKhe.s long. This line 
represents 20 miles. Bisect it, and each half 
shows 10 miles. Subilivide the half to the left 
into ten equal parts, and each of these tenths 
stands for 1 mile. This is a simple scale reaily'^ for 
use, and how it is usually drawn and figured is 
shown in tig 1. 

The diagonal scale is a vortical subdivision over 
the simple one, and is an application of the prin- 
ciple in geometry that the sides about the equal 
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Fig. 2. — Diagonal Scale of 1 ; 606880. 


angles of equiangular triangles are proportional. 
Suppose the further subdivision of miles into fur- 
longs Were required. Draw above the simple scale 
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eight parallel lines at equal distances ^rom each 
other (fig. 2). From its ends and point of bisec- 
tion draw perpendiculars to the eighth of these 
parallel lines. Subdivide the left half of the 
eighth line as the same half of the simple scale 
is subdivided. Join the first subdivision of the 
uppermost line from its bisection with the point 
or bisectiop of the simple scale, and draw lines 
parallel to this one from the other nine points^ of 
subdivision. The space between the bisecting line 
and the diagonal nearest it on the first parallel 
shows one furlong, the space above it two, and so 
upwards according to the geometrical principle 
stated. Suppose 16 miles 6 furlongs were to be 
measured. Put the one leg of the divider on the 
right end of the sixth par^lel line and the other 
where the diagonal lino sixth from the centre cut« 
that parallel, and the length required is found. 
The diagonal scales on mathematical rules arc 
generally engraved with ten parallel lines, so as to 
give subdivision of tenths, this being the most 
generally useful proportion. 

The comparative, scale involves no new principle. 
It is a scale drawn in a different denomination to 
the same representative fraction. A scale in leagues 
comparative to the scale in miles would be three 
times as long itself and in each of its subdivisions ; 
and if the comparative scale were drawn to the 
same number of units it might be inconveniently 
long or short. Tlfus, a comparative scale showing 
20 leagues to the representative fraction given 
above would be 7*5 inches, which might be too 
long for working purposes or to be exhibited in 
print or on the plan. But it is not necessary that 
the same number of units in the larger or smaller 
denomination be taken ; and the length of scale 
for a convenient number is easily found by propor- 
tion. Thus, in a scale 40 Russian versts are reju-c- 
sented by 4*5 indies ; draw a comparative scale in 
English miles. Show 20 miles. Take the verst 
roundly as 1167 English yards. There are 1760 
yai*ds in a mile. In 40 versts there are 46,680 
yards ; in 20 miles, 35,200 yards. Then 
46680 : 35200 : : 4*5 : 3*4. This line 3*4 represents 
20 miles to the same representative fraction as the 
Russian scale of vei*sts, and it can be divided and 
subdivided like the simple and diagonal scales 
above. 

Scales of NotatfoUf in Arithmetic, have to 
do w’ith the representation of numbers of any mag- 
nitude by means of a few symbols. We ordinarily 
express numbers in terms of the first nine digit 
symbols and the symbol known as the cipher — i.e. 
ten in all. The number ‘ ten ’ is then represented 
by 10, a combination of the ‘ one ’ and cipher sym- 
bols, and so on in the familiar manner. Mathe- 
matically there is no reason why ten should be 
chosen in preference to any other number as the 
radix of our common scale of notation. Its con- 
venience arises from the way in which it suits our 
numeration or naming of numhei-s. Historically 
the development of decimal arithmetic — of which 
our denary scale is the highest phase — is intimately 
connected with the fact that man has ten fingers. 
The full significance of the denary scale will be 
I best seen if we take some other number, seven say, 

I as the radix. Our object is now to express all 
numbers in terms of tne cipher and the first six 
I digits only. The number seven itself will be re- 
presented by 10, eight by 11, twelve by 1$, fourteen 
I by 20, forty-nine, or seven times seven, b^r 100, 
and so on. In other words, 49 to radix ton is the 
same number as 100 to radix seven. As another 
example take the number of days in the year, and 
let it be expressed in terms of scales whose radices 
are twelve, ton, seven, and three. Remembering 
that 365 to radix ten is a concise notation for 
3 X 10^ + 6 X 10 + 5, we must, in order to express 
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it in the duodenary scale, throw it into a similar 
form with twelve substituted for ton. We find 
easily 

3ito » 30 X 12 + 5 

= (2 X 12 -h 6) X 12 + 5 
= 2 X 129 + 6 X 12 + 5. 

Hence 365 to radix ten is the same number as 265 
to radix twelve. In the other cases we get 

365 to radix ten = 265 to radix twelve 
= 1 X 7** + 0 X 7“ + 3 X 7 + 1, or 1031 to radix seven 
= lx3^+lx3^ + l x39+lx39+lx3 + 2, 

or 111112 to radix three. 

These examples show that the simplicity of having 
a few symbols is balanced by the disau vantage of 
having to use long expressions for large numbers. 
The attempt to work in other than the denar^^ 
scale is moreover greatly hampered by our lifelong 
habit of thinking and naming our nuiiibei-s accord- 
ing to a decimal system. 

The fact that there are twelve pence to the 
shilling and twelve inches to the foot has often 
suggested the introduction of the duodenary scale. 
According to this scale tw*enty -four feet nine inches 
would be represented symbolically l>y 20*9. To 
use tiiis scale we should be compelled to invent 
two new symbols for w hat we call ten and eleven. 
But unless Ave altered our numeration so as to be 
in accord witli tlie symbolism, the method w^ould 
be impracticable. For example, we should have 
to rename fourteen and twenty -six so as to bring 
them into line with their duodenary symbols 12 
and 22. At present in all calculations involving 
shillings and pence or feet and inches w*e are com- 
pelled to wor/c partly in the duodenary scale ; but 
tlie numbers themselves are expressed both sym- 
l>olically and verbally according to the denary scale 
and decimal nomenclature. Asa matter of nistory 
the denary scale is the only one that has ever been 
used purely ; to establish any other would necessi- 
tate a complete revolution in modes of thought and 
habits of Ian mi age. 

Very similar to the mixture of decimals and 
duodecimals in the examples just given is the 
method of sexagesimals, which still survives in 
the subdivision of hours and degrees. There are 
sixty minutes to the hour (or degree), and sixty 
seconds to the minute. This method is of great 
antiquity, and had no doubt an astronomical 
origin. To the early astronomers it ofiered special 
facilities for calculation and for representation of 
fractions. It was used extensively by Ptolemy 
and the Alexandrian mathematicians, who em- 
ployed for symbols the usual Greek numerals as 
far as the symbol for sixty (see NUMERALS). At 
its best, however, the sexagesimal notation must 
have been very cumbersome, even when assisted, 
as it probably w*as, by use of the Abacus (q.v.). 
It is evident that it does not form a pure scale ; 
to do so sixty distinct symbols including the zero 
would be required. The Alexandrians no doubt 
borrowed the system from the Chaldeans. In the 
older Babylonian inscriptions there is found a 
sexagesimal notation identical, in so far as it is 
a dotation, with that used by Ptolemy and his 
school. The symbolism is of coui-se quite different, 
all numbers being represented by appropriate com- 
binations of two cuneiform characters. The num- 
bers up to nine are represented each by the proper 
number of the simple w*edge-shapea character. 
Ten is symbolised by the angle-shaped character, 
two of which give twenty, three thirty, four forty, | 
and five fifty. Sixty, however, is represented by 
the same simple character as one ; five times sixty, 
or 300, by the same character as fiive, and so on. 
The famous tables of Senkereh contain the squares 
and cubes of all numbers from 1 to 60, expressed 
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tesimal notation, 
hus we find 
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yyy given as the square 


— ie. 48 X 60 + 36 = 2916 = (54)2. 

We may m^t simply cxliihit the Rahylonian 
method by using heavy figures for the tens and 
light figures for the units. Tlius the above example 
would be translated 4830 square of 54. Others 
from the table of tknkoieh aie 

12153 = cube of 17 

(1 X 60* f 21 X 60 q- 53 4913 17 '* ) 

73 — cube of 3 (i.e. thirty). 

This In^t must mean 7 x 00? + 30 x GO. although 
there is nothing in tlie notation to show wlnit 
jy^are in the sexagesimal represt;ntatif)n is to he 
occnpicid ])y the 3 (or lliirtv). The example is 
instructive as shf»\vi?ig liow far sliort the Aceadmns 
and A.ssyrians fell of our moflern cipher system. 
It is clear, however, that tliey wc*re in possession 
of a sexagesimal scale as true and as complete 
as the much later Alextuulrians. It was usod 
probably only for i)uvposeH of calculation ; for in 
simply representing numbers the .A^'S^ ^ians, if not 
the earlier Accadians, usc<l anotlen* s<*ah\ in whi<‘h 
a 8j)ccial symbol for the liuiuln.'<l vas iutroflm-o.l. 
In this scale, however, the sexagesimal symbolism 
for 00, 70, 80, and 90 was retained. In the hiter 
cuneiform inscript ions of I he. INa siaiis all trace of 
the Hexagesimal scale is olditeratCMl, 





li .m only Iwm liiff. .... 
citizen in 15M tint oar 'll^’ 
drawn from authentfo 
the invitation tlie B!i»tiop 
that town as a physician, and ramaSl.^ 
tijo rest of his lire. Here he married'lt^ 


teen, AiidietLc do Roques Lobejae, b^ 
fifteen children. Tlte best-known eirou 


his later lihi is his attempt to gain notortet^.'.ljl? 
an iinscmpiilous }itla<‘k on Era.smu.s, the foreiAf^ 
scholar and man of letters of the ago. In ridieolh', 
of the Latin st\ lists of Italy asmus had pubj^h^^. 
a satire entitled CireronUinus, Construing 
satire as a censure of Cicero ]i in iself, Soaliger. 
attacked Krasniiis (153J) in an oration xvhich for 
slieer waiitoniicss of abuse is unparalleled even in 
that age of unscruf>uIouw controversy. As Evasmus 
]>aid no lieed 1o this attack, Scfiliger produced a 
secoiui orat ion which in brutal scanilily surY>assed 
even his former elVort. hut heftue its publication 
Er.asTtius was dead. Into all his \vork, much of 
which wtiv’^ of undouhted N'aluo, Hcaligcr carried the 
same coarse ami jealous temper. Yet his sou 
JoM'pli, \\liile frankly adinitting liis fathers faults, 
w hieh, ijideed, were largely liis own, claimed for 
liim an essential nobility of character, and an 
esjjeeiai of cx'<‘ryflnng that suggest'd false- 

hood or hy j)ocii-%v. Eiig:ig»‘il to the last iu his 
I;.bf)urs as a s(dw»hiv, dulius tlied in 1558, under 
Miqdrhm of «h‘eide«l Icstnings towards the religious 
ti-ai'liing f»l' ( alvin. 

As a scholar Sealiger's fame has been over- 


Scaligcr (Ital. J>r//a Srftlft, Fw J)c r/iynflc), 
JULUJS C/KSAK, according to the nctoiuii given of 
him l>y the famous sou Joscqdi .Scalig<‘r, was bora 
in 1484 iu the castle of Itipa, at the hea<l of the Lago 
<li Garda, iu the north of Italy. On tin? same author- 
ity we are told that Julius xvas tlie second sou of 
Bene<letio della Scala, a dosceiidanb of the ]>riucely 
family of Verona of that name, >vhit?U had been 
dispossessed of its territory by the republic of j 
Venice. In all prohahilily this genealogy is a ; 
pure fiction, os in Julius’ hdtius of naturalisation ! 
os a French citi/.en he is stvicil simply ‘a native? 
of tlie town of Verona in Italy.’ If we may trust 
his sou’s further account of him, Julius was 
bred to the profession of anus along with other 
noble youtlis under the iimnediate supervision of 
his kinsman the Emperor Alaximiliau, whom lie 
subsequently served in his wars in difl’ereut parts 
of Europe. The sou of a fallen house, he was at 
one time so hopeless of liis future that like other 
noble youths of Italy in similar circumstauces he 
seriously tliought of entering the hrotlierhood of 
St Francis. With this object he proce(?ded'to the 
imiyersity of Bologna, wliere he tlevuted himself 
mainly to the study of Duns Scotns. II is zeal for 
a monastic life, however, soon cooled, an<l ‘ to the 
last day of his life ho would never wdllingly inter- 
change a word with any Franciscan.’ Ketnruing 
to his former profe.ssion of arms, he took service in 
the French armies then attempting tlie conquest 
of Italy, and distinguished himself alike by his 
marvellous feats of strength and his adventurous 
courage. Having gained the command of a troop 
of light horse, he behaved with such gallantry 
as to win for him the special notice of King 
Francis himself. Notwithstanding Iiis restless 
life Scaliger never neglected his studies, and to 
other attainments he added a knowledge of medicine 
and Greek. Such is the account of Julius Scaliger 
up to this point in his life which is given by Tiis 
son in the epistle entitled ‘ De Vetustate et Snlen- 
dore Gentis Scaligerae et Jul. Coes. Scali^ri Vita.’ 
An account more likely to be tme is that Julius 
was the son of. a sign-painter of Verona, by name 
Benedetto Bordone, and that he studied at Fadua, 
where he took the degree of doctor of medicine. 


shaJowed by tliut of ln> greater sou. His vast 
altaiumeut^ liovv»?v(?r, atid his natural force of 
mind have adinittc*! by every generation of 

HclKdais. Hut what Le.-siug sai<r regarding one 
of his wf»r)<H ( Ptfi lirt'.H hhri ad di/hnum 

Jdhnii ) is t he aivepte<l opinion regarding them all : 

* Seaiiger s judgments as often show want of sanity 
and ta^^le ns insight and good sense.’ 

K<»r ihf' J.ife of Julius Scaligor, the epistle of his 
Foil .'dH»v(.’ nbrn'd to; Charles Nisard, hen OladiaUurtt 
d*' 111 lUjtuKUfiifedrs Lfttrca ( IKOO); Bourousse de Laffore, 
Atude ftur Jfths de Lr.'trah' ( Agen, 1860); Magen, 

Pocumi Hf.< fntr Jfdats ( ’(e.sffr Sralif/t r et sa familh (Agen, 
lK7;t), Exclusive of his Latin poems, Hcaliger’s chief 
works aru iJe CaiinfS fdnt/uiv Latum lihri tredioim ; 
Kxotrricariun Lxercitatwnum liher quiutus decimm de 
>Sithtililnt€ ad Hicy'onyniu/a Cardaiium ; Pottices libri 
!trpte>ii nd Si/lriuni; Coinmcntarli in sex itbros de rausie 
Phintamm ThcopftraHi : Aniynndvensicnics in Theaphraeii 
liiaturias /dantanun ; ArUtotdis HiMoydade Animalibus^ 
J. O, Scafit/cro interpreter cum ejnsdem Covimeiitariis ; 
Conimentarii in Hippocratie Librum de Inisomniis. 

Scali^cr* Joseph Jtsttt.s, the tenth child and 
third son of the foregoing, was horn at Agen, in the 
district of France then known as Gnycnne, in 1540. 
At the age of eleven he was sent to the College de 
Gnycnne at Bordeaux, then, according to Montaigne 
(himself one of its scholar), the best institution of 
its kind in France. Owing to the outbreak of one 
of the many j)] agues which then devastated that 
part of the country, in 1555 lie returned home, 
where ho remained till his father’s death some 
three years later. Julius Scalier was too old to 
give his son methodical instruction ; but indirectly 
the boy profited by his father’s attainments. In 
acconlance with the practice of almost all the 
scholars of the 16fch century, the elder Scaliger was 
an indefatigable writer of Latin verse. Almost 
daily he was in the habit of dictating from 80 to 
200 lines of his own composing, which it was the 
business of his son to copy. Daily also the boy 
had to present to his father a Latin theme on any 
subject which he himself might choose. Thus, 
without the regular training of other boys, Joseph 
early acquired that mastery of the mechanism of ; 
Latin pmse and verse in which he surpassed all the 
scholam of his time. 
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Shortly after his father’s death Scaliger pro- 
ceeded to the univei-sity of Paris with the special 
puroose of acquiring the Greek language, wth 
whieh he had as yet no acquaintance. The teacher 
whom he sought was Adrian Turnebus, since the 
death of Budoeus the first Greek scholar in Europe. 
After two months’ attendance in the class of 
Turnebus, Scaliger discovered, to his mortification, 
that he was too ignorant to i>rofit by it. With the 
invincible resolution which was tne basis of his 
character, he shut himself up in his own room and 
set himself to master the elements of the language. 
His method of procedure and its extraordinary 
result have a place among the^ anecdotes of scholar- 
ship. With the help of a Latin translation he read 
through Homer in twent\'^»one days, making a 
grammar for himself as lie w'ent along. From 
Homer ho proceeded to the other Greek poets, and 
in four months he had gone through the whole 
series. Encouraged by his success with Greek, ho 
next attacked Hebrew, but of Hebrew, according 
to his best biographer, Bernavs, he never acqtiired 
that mastery which he showed in the case of Latin 
and Greek. Eventually he boasted that he spoke 
thirteen languages, ancient and modern. It is to 
^ be noted, however, that he acquired these lan- 
guages, not in the vain spirit of a mere polyglot, 
but with the aim of a scientific scholar, wdio 
realised that the-Janguage and literature of one 
people are indispensable to the thorough under- 
standing of another. Scaliger remained four years 
at the university of Paris, but of this period of his 
life only one notable circumstance is related. It 
was at this time that he adopted the Protestant 
faith, a change which eventually proved of the first 
importance in the subsequent direction of his life. 

In 1^63 he was invited by Louis Chastaigner 
de la Roche-Pozay to join him in the capacity of 
travelling companion, and with the family of this 
noble he was more or less closely connected for 
the next thirty years. In 15G5 he accompanied 
Roclie-Pozay to Italy, of whose scholai*ship and 
religion he received the most unfavourable impre.s- 
sion. Of England, which they next visited, 
Scaliger formed an equally unfavourable oidnion. 
Scotland was also included in their tour, but of the 
Scots he speaks more kindly, specially mentioning 
the beauty of their ballads. In 1570 be settled at 
Valence in Dauphin^, where for about two years 
he studied under the great jurist Cujacius. From 
1572 to 1574 he was in Geneva in tlie capacity of 
professor in the academy established tbere by 
Calvin. ^ Returning to France, he found a home in 
the family of Roche-Pozay for the next twenty 
years. It was the period of the Huguenot wars, 
and Scaliger, like the rest of his countrymen, 
suffered from the confusions of the time. It was 
during these years, however, that ho produced a 
series of works which placed him at tbe head of 
European scholars. Among them may be men- 
tioned his editions of Catullus, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius, his commentaries on which are equally 
remarkable for their leaminc and spirit of vain- 

g lqrious assumption. But the works which de- 
nitively established his reputation vrere his edition 
of Manilios in 1579 and his De Ernendatione 
Tempopim in 1583. By these works he founded 
the science of modem chronology, an achievement 
tinsni;pasaed in the history of scholarship. This 
labolir he crowned by his edition of Eusebius in 
1606. 

In 1693, on an invitation from the Netherlands 
in the highest degree flattering to his vanity, 
Scaliger went as successor to Justus Lipsius m 
the university of Leyden, where he remained for 
the rest of his life. Though his connection with 
the university was almost nominal, it is to his 
eiif^mple and inspiration that Holland owes her 


long line of soholai-s dunng the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Scaliger’s last years were embittered 
by controversies which he had himself largely 
provoked by his indifference to the feelings of 
others. His chief enemies were the Jesuits, who 
regarded him as the most fornlidable foe of their 
order. In Caspar Scioppius they found a match 
for Scaliger himself in the use of trenchant Latin, 
and one, moreover, who carried the qualities of a 
hired bravo into the domain of Jettei*s. The 
vulnerable point in Scaliger’s coarse nature was 
his pride in his descent from the family of La 
Seal a. In what is perhaps tbe most unscrupulous 
lampoon in literature, Scioppius, in his Scaliger 
Hypoholimmus (‘The Supposititious Scaliger’), 
held the great scholar up to Europe as a baseborn 
impostor, a profligate, and an atheist. Scaliger 
wrote a reply ; but it was ineffectual against the 
poisoned weapons of Scioppius. It is generally 
accepted that the attack of Scioppius hastened 
Seal Igor’s death. He still continued his labours, 
indeed, but bis s])irit was broken, and he died in 
1609, in tbe arms of liis favourite scholar Heinsius. 

By his combined knowle<lge, sa^jacity, and actual 
achievement, Scaliger holds the first place among 
the scholars of all times. ‘More than any one 
before or after him,* says Bemays, ‘he approached 
to a com})lete conception of the life of antiquity.’ 
To the same effect is the statement of Niebuhr, 
that ‘ Scaliger stood on the summit of real and 
universal knowledge, as no one after him has done.’ 
In his personal character Scaliger was vainglorious, 
overhearing, and exacting to the verge of absurdity. 
It was his single-minded devotion to learning, 
his love of tnith, his noble independence of spirit 
that redeemed a nature essentially coarse and un- 
lovable. 

See Jacob Bernays, Joseph Justus Scaligei* (Berlin, 
1855); Charles Nisard, Juste Lipsfy Joseph Scaliger ^ et 
Isaac Casaubon (Paris, 1852); Tainizey de I.iaiToque, 
Lettres franraises incites de Joseph Scaliger (Agcn, 
1881); Mark Pattison, Essays^ edited by Henry Nettle- 
ship, M.A. (vol. i. Oxford, 1889). It was Pattison’s 
I intention to write a biography of Scaliger ; but the frag- 
I inents that apx)ear among these essays are all that he 
actually accomplished of his book. A list of ScaHg^Fs 
works and their various editions is given by Bemays. 

Scallop (Pecten)y a well-known bivalve, one of 
those with a single muscle closing the shell. The 
valves are fan-^iaped, the left often more or less 
flat, the right more markedly arched ; both are 
marked with sinuous radiating lidgcs, to which 
the name Pecten (Lat., ‘a comb’) refers. The 
hinge-line is with- 
out teeth, and is 
extended laterally 
in two ears. The 
beautiful colouring 
of the shells is re- 
markable ev^en 
among bivalves. 

On the margins of 
the mantle there 
are hundreds of 
small ' sparkling 
eyes of different 
degrees of visual 
efficiency. The 
small fi nger-shaped Pecten opercularis. 

foot is usually 

marked with bright orange or red colour.* The 
scallops are widely distributed in all seas, at depths 
of 3 to 40 fathoms. When young they are active 
and able to swim a little by ra]^dly opening and 
closing their valves, but as they gtoW older they 
become more sedentai^, and are often found thickly 
covered with acom-shells, serpula^ttibes. and zoo* 
phytes. Many species attaw themselves by a 
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byssnfi necretioii, but often thi» diBappears in adult 
life. Some of the larger .species arc often popn- 
liirly called clanis^ a name shared by other bivalves.. 
P. Jacobccus^ a fiative of the Mediterranean, is the 
Scallop-shell which pilgrims were accustomed to 
wear in front of .Jbtieir hat in token of having 
visited the shrine of St James at Compostelia. 
R nifxximus, found on manj' parts of the British 
coasts, is about 6 irichc.st ))roa(l. It is s(*inetiincs 
eaten, but is said to be indigestible. About 180 
living species are known, and over 400 are recorded 
iis fossils from Carboniferous strata. 

ScillPf the term employed to designate the 
outer covering of the skull or bruin-case. Except 
in the fact that hair in both sexes grows more i 
luxuriantly on the scalp than elsewhere, the skin | 
of tlie 8caii> differs so sligiifcly from ordinary Skin j 
(q.v.) that it is unnecessary to enter into any 
details on this point. But besides the skin the ! 
scalp is composed of the expamled tendon of the | 
occipito-frontalis muscle, and of intermediutecellular | 
tis.sue an<l blood- vessels. Injuries of the scal]j, j 
liowever slight, Jiiust be watolmd with gn*at j 
caution, for tliey may be followed by ery.sipelas, 
or by inlhunmaUon and sujipuration under the 
occipito frontal muscle, or within the craniiiin, or 
by suppuration of the veins of the cranial bones, ; 
and general pyaunia tliat may easily prove hital. | 
If dressed antisepti<?any at an c^arly stage the ii.->k i 
of siicli acenlents i.s of course greatly diniiiiislied. j 
In the treatment of a wound of this regi<jn no pnrt ! 
of the scalp, however iiijureil it may be, should 
lie cut or torn away ; and, if possible, the use of 
'^titches should be avoided, as jila'-slers and ban<lag4-s 
will generally sullice to kcoti ilu^ se[>arated }»arts 
in apposition. The patient shonhl be coiiiined to 
t/lie house (and in severe ca.ses to bed), shonbl be ! 
uio<leratcly purged, and fed upon luui stimulating j 
hut not too low diet. Burns of the scalp are very | 
liable to be followed by erysipelas and diffuse in- j 
llammalioii, but the brain is comparatively seldom j 
affected in these oases. Tumours of ilie scalp arc 
not uncommon, the most frequent lieing the cutane- 
ous cysts popularly known as Wens (f|,v,), and 
vascular tumours. See HaiR; and for disease.s of 
the scalp, see Baldness, and other references given 
at Hair. 

SCAiiPlNG is the act, peculiar to North American 
Indian warfare, of partly cutting, partly tearing 
off a piece of the sain of the head, with the hair 
attaclied ; 'wliether the victim is alive or dead at 
the time does not affect the operation. The 
Indians, with whom scalps are the tropliies of 
victory, have always left a long lock or tuft on 
the scalp as a challenge. Bounties have, in 
American history, more than once been offered 
for scalps: in '^l 724 £100 was offered by Massa- 
chusetts for Indian scalps; in 1754, during the 
French and Indian war, a bounty was offered by 
the French for British scalps, and £100 by the 
Colonies for Indian scalps ; m 1755 Massachusetts 
offered £40 for every seal]) of a male Indian over 
twelve years old, and £20 for scalps of women and 
children; &c, s 

Scamander, the ancient name of a river in 
the Troad (see Troy), which was also called 
Xanthus ( Gr. , ' yellow ’ ) by the gods. As a divinity 
Scamander took an important part in the Trojan 
war through its destructive flocks. The river rose 
in Mount Ida and discharged itself into the Helles- 




Seammony is a 

colour, and rough extenially. and havjloyg'a iw 
splintering fracture. I>*cw drugs 
ailiilterated os scainrnony, which, wh^'^Uzei con- 
tains from 81 to 83 ]»or cent, of resini. ^Ihe motive 
purgative ingredient), 6 or 8 of gum, with ft J&tle 
starch, sand, fibre, and water. Ordinary aidttlter-- 
ants ai'o chalk, flour, guaiacum, resin, and mw 
trugacanih. Scair.niony, when pure, is an excenehlk. 
and trustworthy cathartic of tlie drastic kind, 
adapted for cases of liabitual constipation, and 
active purgative for children. The resin of scamiaiiajfi/; 
which IS extracted from the crude drug bv rectified’^ 


war through its destructive floods. The river rose 
in Mount Ida and discharged itself into the Helles- 
pont, after being joined by the Simois about two 
miles from its mouth : the two rivers, however, 
since the 1st century a.d. liave had separate 
courses. There .^las been much controversy as 
what modern nver corresponds to the ancient 
Scamander; but racent Investigators have decideo 
in favour of the Menders^. j 
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! grains of rcs.in of scammony. triturated with twd, 
I ounces of milk, until a uniform emulsion is obtained, 

I forms un admirable purgative for young children 
I in^ do^^es of Inili 

graiiiH, and for 

an adult froju 0 Scaimuouy : 

to 12 gniilis. a, portuiij of root (Deiitley an<l Triiiien). 
ScanimoTiy is 

frequently given surreptitiously in the form of 
biscuit to chihlroji troubled with thread -worms. 

The })laiit which protluces this valuable dnig is 
Convolvuhis Scammoiiia (see CONVOLVULUS), a 
native of the Levant. It is a perennial, with a 
thick flesJiy tapering root, 3 to 4 feet long, and 3 to 
4 inches in" diameter, which sends up several smooth 
slender twining stems, with arrow-head -shaped 
leaves on long stalks. The root is full of an «\crid 
milky juice, which indeed pervades the whole plant. 
The scainrnony plant is not cultivated, but the drug 
is collected from it where it grows wild. The ordi- 
nary mode of collecting scammony is by laying bare 
the upper part of the root, making incisions, and 
placing shells or small vessels to receive the juice 
as it nows, which soon dries and hardens in the 
air. 

Scandalnm raasnatum^ in English law, 
means slander against the great men of thb realm, 
an offence which consisted 'in spreading false 
reports concerning a peer, judge, or other great 1 
umcer. The statute of 1275 which created this 
offence was repealed in 1887, and the special forms 
of action or criminal process formerly in use are 
superseded by the more general rules of the laAv 
relating to Litel (q.v,) and Slander (q.v.). A 
I aomewhat similar offence in Scotland is called 
Leasing-making ( q. v. ). 

Scanderbegf i.e. Iskander (Alexander) Beg 
or* Bey, the patriot chief of the Albanians, was g 
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bom in Albania a1>out 1403, but his narents were 
both of Servian descent. By the Chiistians he 
was conmionly called Geor^^ Costriot, though the 
Servian family name was Branilo. Young George 
was carried away by the Turks when only seven 
years of age, and was brought up in tlie creed of 
Islam. Huf personal prowess and skill as a military 
leader made him a lavoiirite with Sultan Murad 
<Amurath) II., who gave him the command of a 
division in the Ottoman armies. But when about 
forty years of age he took a momentous step, which 
he hacl some time been meditating : after the Turks 
were repulsed by the Hungarian forces at Nissa 
<Nisch) in 1443, Scanderbeg deserted with three 
huhdred Albanian followers, having first extorted 
from the sultan’s secretary an order to the governor 
•of the mountain fortress of Croya ( Ak-hissar) that 
he was to liand over that stronghold to him 
fScanderbeg). From that time the Albanian chief, 
who now renounced Islam for Cliristianity, the 
•creed of his fathers and his countrymen, was an 
unrelenting foe to the Turks ; they never beat 
him but once, and his name grew to be a 
terror to their soldiery. In less than a month 
after the capture of Croya the whole of Albania 
M'as up in arms, and the Turkish garrisons had 
been seized or compelled to retire out of the 
•country. Early in the following year the Albanian 
chiefs unanimously elected Scanderbeg their leader. 
Ho collected an army of 15,000 men, and with them 
nearly anniliilated in the defiles a Turkish force of 
40,000 ; and other columns shared the same fate in 
the succeeding campaign. The years 1446-48 were 
chiefly occupied with a fierce war against Venice. 
At length Amurath II. himself took the field (1449) 
with 160,000 men ; but the little hill-fort of Sfeti- 
grad successfully defied him until lie had lost 
30,000 soldiers, and then it was only taken 
through treachery. And being after that efiectu- 
ally foiled before the walls of Croya, the sultan 
withdrew iu disgust. These splendid achievements 
brought to Scanderbeg congratulations, as well as 
"mateiial assistance in stores and volunteers, from 
the potentates of Italy and Hungary; but none 
of them sent the brave leader an army, or took up 
the war with him. Tlie proud Albanian chiefs 
too began to fall away, mainly because of Hcander- 
beg’s manifest purpose of aggrandising his own 
family and enlarging its power ; some of them 
even went over to the enemy ami led Turkish 
armies against him. But he nevertheless con- 
tinued to criKsh every force that the Turks poured 
into the mountain fastnesses of Albania, or 
stationed near its frontieis. At length in 1461 
a truce of ten years was concluded between the 
combatants. Two years later, however, at the 
instigation of Pope Pius II., who tried in vain to 
league the Christian princes together against the 
all-conquenrig Ottomans, Scanderbeg renewed the ; 
war, and again defeated every force that dared to 
attack him. Even Mohammed II., con(jueror of ; 
Constantinople, conducted two campaigns in person I 
against the invincible chief, and retired baflfied 
both times, on the first after losing 35,000 men 
before Croya. Scanderbeg died at Ale.ssio on 17th 
Januaiy » 1^68, of malarial fever, doubtless ajso 
worn out by a quarter of a century’s fierce and in- 
cessant fighting. He >vas pcmonally a man of tall 
st«^ure and commanding appearance, terrible in 
battle, inflexible in resolution, of wonderful activity, 
and full of resource, a man whom victory did not 
demoralise, nor desertion dishearten ; nor was 
natural kindliness wholly destroyed by the savage 
nature of the strife he was engaged in? There ^ 
can be no doubt that for a time he broke the 
force of Moslem irruption, and had he been ade- 
quately supported would have indicted some per- 
^manent injury upon the Turkish power. After bis 
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death the Albanian opposition speedily collapsed — 
an incontestible proof of Scanderbeg’s genips. See 
G. Paganel, Histoire du ScanderbegLiX^h the' 
Edinburgh Bevi&u> ( October 1881 ).T‘ 

Scanderooiit or Alexandeetta 
rt^n, * Alexander’s town’), th^ port of Aleppo, 
stands on the east ahore of tm Gulf of Scanae- 
roon, in the extreme nonh-east of tha^ Levant, 
30 miles N. of Antioch, and 77 NW. of Aleppo. 
It is a poor and unhealthy place, of some 
1500 inhabitants, with a large but neglected har- 
bour. Nevertheless it has a transit trade worth 
£2,601,600 a year— £1,698,200 being for imports 
destin^ for Aleppo and the towns of nortiiern 
Syria, and £903^400 for exports, chiefly m^ooI, 
specie, native manufactures, cereiJs, leather and 
hides, cattle;' butter, &c., galls and yellow berries, 
pistachio nuts and raisins, liquorice root, copper 
ore, and silk cocoons. The imports consist princi- 
I pally of manufactured goods ( two-thirds of^ the 
total), cloth, groceries, indigo, specie, ihetals, . 
leather and hides, silk, drugs, &c. Britain’s 
share of the whole is 3H per cent. ; next comes 
Turkey with 19 per cent. Alexandretta was . 
founded by Alexander the Great to commemorate 
his victory of Issns (333 B.O.). • Off here Sir , 
Kenelm Digby defeated a Franco- Venetian squad-’ i 
ron (1628); and close by the Egyptian Mehemct 
Ali defeated the Turkish troops in 1832. 

Seandlliayia* a large peninsula in the north 
of Euro|>o, boun<led on the N. by the Arctic Ocean, 
on the W. by that branch of the Atlantic now 
called the Norwegian Sea, and on the S. and E. by 
the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
character of the country, its physical features, 
industries, &c., are given under Norway and 
Sweden. In a historical sense Scandinavia 
includes Denmark and Iceland, and in a lit.erary 
sense besides these the intellectual productions of 
the Swedish race in Finland. For the languages 
and literatures of Scandinavia, see Iceland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Edda. 

Scandinavian ]IIytlioloRy« The sources to ^ 
be examined in refjard to Scandinavian mythology 
are many and varied. Through- copyright im in u.s. 
out the Scandinavian countiies by j. b. Lippincott 
are found monumental stones on Company, 
which runic inscriptions have been written in 
heathen times. Of these * runic monuments ’ no 
less than three folio volumes have been«pnblished 
by George Stephens, a work of great importance to 
the student of mythology. From heathen Ger- 
many we have a few ancient laws, and a few 
glossaries containing my thological words. The 
l^ex Scilicet, of which we have a Latin translation, 
was doubtless originally produced in the German 
tongue. Then there are formulae by which the 
new converts to Christianity renounced the old 
gods, and in which names of heathen divinities 
therefore occur. But precious though it be, the 
amount of mythological information to be gathered 
from these and similar sources Is very small. * A 
riclier vein of information is the tolerably well- 
represented collection of Germain heroic poems, 
aniong wdiicb the most important are the Nlblung 
story and Gudnin. The Heliand preserves a 
number of heathen phrases and, figures of speech. 
The Anglo-Saxon ^owulf poein would be more 
valuable had not the transcriber conceived it to be 
his duty to omit the names of the heaven gpds 
occurring in the lay. Iceland is the Mecca to 
which all must turn who* would understand the 
Odinic ;religion; Iceland is Jhe Patmbs where 
Scandinavian mythology was i^eedtded. There we 

S id a large mythotogical Uteralil^’ put in writing 
ter the intimuotioii of < 1000 A.D.), 

and after the people the Rolihaii 




Xcelanrlie docuinante are the Eider or Poetic £idd&- 
^ondtheYouncer or Prose E^da. The Heiniebrlnj^: 
completed by Snorre Sturloaon about the idM, 
contairiA much information conoemixigficaadinaviaa ' 


of the introiluction of Cbristiaiiity in the north^; 
portraying the conflict between the old and the 
new religion^ and begins with Kkefohee of a number 
of kings who ruled Norway 140 yoaia before the 
introduction of Christianity. Hence valuable in- 
formaUon may be found in that work not only in 
repaid, the rites and ceremoides presciibed by , 
the Odinic ritual, but also of the morals and habits 
inculcated and produced by the Odinic code. 
Several of the Icelandic sagas are also of value 
in #his respect. Cmsar and Tacitus furnish some 
inii^tant data, and next after them come the 
Chrisitan writers down tlimngh the foggy and dark 
middle ages, who wrote in Latin ; but the very 
small amount of mythological information con- 
tained in their books is due in narfc to their ignor- 
ance, but mainly to timir hostility to the heathen 
religion. Among this class of writei*s Denmark 
presents a remarkable exception in Saxo tlram- 
maticns, wdio lived in Denmark in iJie P2th cen- 
tury, He Wrote a HL'storia Dnmca^ and embodied 
in it an outline of Scamliiiavian mythology based 
on old songs. But ho presents it a« bistory, assum- 
ing Odin, Thor, and the other deities to liave been 
kings and potentates in the north. Tlie lirst eight 
boolcs of his lustory are exclusively mytliological. 
Saxo liatl a world of valuable light, thougli he 
himself saw notliing. l^'inally the student of 
Scandinavian mythology must look for fragments of 
Odinism in tjie customs, habits, speech, traditions, 
ballads, folklore tales, and in tlie usages of the 
Christian churches throughout Teiitondom. 

n was Tinii'/s uiornlu^ 

M’hen Yrnor livtsl ; 

Tlicrc was no sand, no woa, 

^ Nor cooling billows ; 

Karth thoro was iiono. 

No lofty heaven ; 

No spot of liviiiff preon ; 

Oiily a deep i>rofimtid. 

Thus the Elder Edda. The beginning was (his: 
Many ages ere the earth was made there existed 
two worlds. Far to the north was Ni(Iheim~i.e. 
the nebulous world, and far to the south was Mus- 
pelheini — i.e. the fii^ world. Between tlieni was 
Ginungagap, the yawning deep, fn the middle of 
Niflheim lay the spring Hvergelmer, aiul from it 
flo^d twelve ice-cold streams caUe<l the Klivogs 
. ^livagar), of which Gjol w^as situated nearest 
Hers gate. Muspelheiiii whs so bright and hot 
that it burned and blazed, and could only be 
entered by those who had their home there. In 
the midst of this intense light and burning heat 
^t Snrfc, guarding its borders with a flaming sword 
in his hand. The Elivogs flowed far from their 
spring-head in Hvergelmer into Ginungatfap, and 
.^the venom they caiTied with them haruened as 
does dross from a fhtnace, and became ice. Vapours 
^thered and froze to rime, and thus were formed 
in the yawning gap many layem of congealed 
vapour. But the south side of Ginungagap was 
ligated up by sparks from MuspeUieiin. Thus, 
while freezing cold and gathering gloom proceeiied 
from Niflheim, the other side or the gulf was 
exposed to the dazzling radiance and aooroliing 
blasts from Mi:ispelheim,vaiid when the heated blasts i 
i^et the frozen vapours they melted into drops,- and, i 
hy the might of him who sent 4Ae Keat^ these drops 
. quickened dnto life and. took the form of a giant 
man. His nam^l^as Ymer, and W became the ’ 
progenitor of all the evil race 'dl giants. .At the 



bn the second evening a fieOjl/ 

evening a perfect man. fiis hanie mir 
was fair, great/ and .mighty. He begafe:T#fjill»r 
name Bor. Bor mariicd the giantess "BelHSBL 
she bore him three sons, Odin, vile, 

Will, and Holiness), and Odin became the 
of the gods, who rule heaven aud ,^tb* . ^ Tiiej 
brothers, Odiii, Vile, and Ve, s|eW'the 1 
and when he fell so much biodd flowed thitl^; 
race of giants \yere dtowied excepting Xtergii^’ 
and his wife, who escaped in a boat and perpetuate 
their mce. The three sone of Bor draggecl Ym«^' 
Ikniy into (!Ummgagap, and out of it they niade) 
the world : of his fl^h the IrikI, of his blood the : 
ocean, of hie boue» the rocks, of his Itair the for^ts, 
of his jt»kuU the vAulte<l sky, which they dec^riitm 
with rofl hot flakes from Muspelhelm to serve as 
ftun, moon, and stars. Ymer’s brain they scattened 
in the air, arul made of it the melancholy cloufiba. . 
DwarfH quickened like maggots in Ymer’s fleshy 
But tJieie were yet no human bein^ upon ihaot;:' 
eai tJi. One day Odin, Hamer, and Iiodor .W'eriil'"^ 
walking by the sea, and found two treesi an ash ; 
and an din. They made of thcffl the first man; 
and w<»man. (.)din gave them the breath of Hifei- 
{oixi), llioner gave them feeling ami Lodei*^ 

gai-e iIhuii blood and the form (iinage) of the irOdiS 


wop. fair, great," and .mighty, 
nam^ Bor. Bor mariicd the 


gai-e llnmi blood and the form (iinage) of the gette 
(id ok li(rj The man tliey called Ask and 

the woman Emhla, and from them are descended * 
tlie whole hniuaii family. 

It is worthy of n<de that the world does not 
pas.s from chaos tf> eo8mor». The old fcjcandi-- 
navians took a 8top farther back into primeval 
time, and conerdved first a pre-chaottc state 
(.Muspollieim, Nillheim, and Ginungagap ), then 
a r/tnotin epoch (Ymer, Andhuiiibla, Bure, Bor, 
Besila, BoUhorn, Odin, A^ile, and Ve), and' 
ally roftfuoft nnule from Yiner nlain. The gods be- - 
loiiging to tlic iV^gard pantheon and also gian^ 
came into being in the chaotic epoch. Odin was, 
Imrii in chaos. But the Sc^aiidiiiavian mytiiofogy 
conceived living and life-giving beings in the nre- 
cluu)tic age also. Surt guarded jMuspelheim before 
any ci*eation or birth had taken place. Surt is also 
the last figure who appeai-H in Kagnarok, wheie he 
flings lire and flame over the world, and he is the 
last one who appears in that terrible act of the ' 
drama. The Kdila says that Nidhu^, a terrible ; 
.serpent, dwelt in Hvergelmer in Niflheim. Venom 
tiowetl with the Elivogs rivers out of Hvergelmer. 
This points to an evil lieing In pre-chaotic Nulheim.. 
This dualism in the pre-chaotic epoch is a very 
interesting point in Scandinavian my thology. The 
Odinic paimioon has twelv'e gods to whom divine 
w'oi’ship is due, and theie are twenty -six goddesses. 
The twelve gods are Odin, Thor, Balder, Hermod, 
Tyr, Brage, Heimdal, Hoder, Vidar, Uilcr, Vale, 
and Forsete. The asa-god Hmnei^ disappears from 
the circle of gods, having been given as a hostage 
to the V ans. To the number of gods must however 
be addeil Niord and Fi-ey, who or^inaHy were 
Vans, and aiso Loke, who was of giant descent^ 
but bad entered into foster-brotherhood ivith Odtn 


Freyja is the goddess of lovi. The gods and 


worida He also has a large hall, the famoW; . 
ValhaJ, whith^rhe invlt#B all men fallen in bfttwt ^ 
,Thor BaUder in BreidflhUla' :® 
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Coucomiii/;^ the different gods» and particularly 
about TJior, Odin, Balder, and Frey, there are a 
number of myths giving accounts of their exploits. 

The most poetical and significant myth is that 
of the great world-tree, the ash Ygdrasif. It is the 
tree of existence, the tree of life and knowledge, 
tlie tree of grief and fate, the tree of time and 
space ; it is the tree of the universet This tree has 
three roots extending into the three principal 
worlds. The* lowest strikes down into Niflheim into 
the well Ilvergelmer, where it is gnawed by the 
ancient dragon Nidhug and all his reptile brood. 
The second root stretches into Jotunheim to the 
fountain of Mimer, where wisdom and wit lie 
hiaden, and of whose waters Odin once purchased 
I a draught, leaving one of his eyes as a pledge with 
Mimer. The third root is found in Asgard among 
the gods, near the sacred fountain of Urd the norn 
of the jiast, where the gods sit in judgment, riding 
thither daily over the Bifrost bridge- -i.e. the 
rainbow. At this fountain dwell the three norns 
Urd (tlie Past), Verdande (the Present), and Skuld 
(the Future), and dispense the destinies of men. 
They weave the web of men’s lives. It is a web of 
olden thread from east to west, from the radiant 
awn to the glowing sunset of man’s horizon. The 
woof of this web is fixed in the far north, but the 
web woven by Urd and Verdande is torn into pieces 
every evening by Skuld. The branches of Ygdrasil 
spread over the whole world and aspire al>ove 
heaven itself. An eagle is i)erched on the topmost 
bough, and between his eyes a hawk. A squirrel 
called Ratatosk runs up and down the tree seeking 
to cause strife bet^veen the eagle and Nidhug. 
Four stags leap beneath its branches, and feed on 
its buds. Two swans swim in the Urd fountain, 
and everything placed theiein becomes as white as 
the film of an egg-shell. The norns draw water j 
from the spring, and with it they sprinkle Ygdrasil 
in order that the boughs may continue green in ! 
spite of the destructive agencies that constantly | 
assail it. Honey- dew falls from Ygdrasil, and is 
food for the bees. Odin hung nine nights on this 
tree and offered himself to himself. 

In Scandinavian mythology there is a very 
elaborate development of “the evil principle. The 
dragon Nidhug and his brood onginated in Hvergel- 
mer in Niflheim. The giant descendants of Ynier 
were evil, and they did not all perish in his blood - 
deluge, for Bergelmer and his hcusehold escaped 
and produced a numerous offspring, with whom 
Thor and the other gods carried on a constant war. 
But the great type or representation of evil is^Loke. 
He is the instigator of all the misfortunes that have 
happei]e<l both to gods and to men. He is of giant 
race, but was adopted by the gods, and was already 
in the dawn of time a foster-brother of Odin. The 
countenance of Loke is faii\ but his disposition is 
thoroughly bad. Loke frequently accohipanies the 
gods, and they make use of his strength and 
cunning, and when out of sight he usually plots 
with the giants for the purpose of bringing ruin 
upon the gods. ^ He became the father of three 
terrible children in Jotunheim — i.e. in the home of 
the giants. These are <1) the Fenriswolf, (2) the 
Midgard-serpent, and (3) Hel, the goddess of death. 
The gods knew that these children of Loke were 
growing up, and would some day cause them great 
mischief.^ Therefore they bound the Fenriswolf on 
a barren island, and j>ut a sword in his open-stretched 
mouth ; but for this the god Tyr had to sacrifice 
his right hand. They cast the Midgard-serpent 
into the deep sea, where he encircles the whole 
earth and bites his own tail. Thor was at one 
time out fishing with the giant Hymer. He caught 
the Midgard-serpent on his hook, and would have 
slain him ivith his hanii^er Mjolner h^ it not 
been for the giant Hymer, who got frightened and 
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cut the firiiing-line just at the n^oment when Thor 
had his hammer raised to strike. The third child 
of Loke, Hel, goddess of death, was thrown into 
Niflheim, and Odin commanded that all who died ' 
of sickness or old age should go to her, wliile 
warriors slain in battle wei*e borne on Valkyrian 
arms to Valhal. Hel s dw^ing is called Helheim, 
and is large and terrible. Her realm in the lower 
world is divided into nine abodes, one below the 
other, and it is in the lowest of these that her 
palace is, called Anguish, her table Famine, her 
waiters Slowness and Delay, the threshold Preci- 
pice, and the bed Care. The English word hell is 
of course intimately connected with her name. 

Loke caused the greatest sorrow to gods and men 
when by his cunning he brought about the death of 
the good Balder. Balder was the favourite of all 
nature, of the gods and of men. He was the son 
of Odin and Frigg, and the Edda says tliat he is 
the best god and that all mankind are loud in bis 
praises. 8o fair and dazzling is he in forin and 
feature that rays of light seem to issue from him, 
and we may form some idea of the beauty of liLs 
hair when we know that the whitest of all flowers 
is called Balder’s brow. Balder is the mildest, the 
wisest, and the most eloquent of the gods ; yet such 
is his nature that the judgment he has pronounced 
can never he altered. He dwells in tlie lieayenly 
mansion called Breidablik ( ‘broad -shining splen- 
dour’), into which nothing unclean can enter. 
Balder was tormented by terrible dreams indicating 
that his life was in danger. He told his dreams to 
his fellow-gods, who resolved to conjui*e all things 
animate and inanimate not to harm him, and 
accordingly Odin’s wife Frigg took an oath from 
all things that they would do Balder no 1iami» 
But still Odin felt anxious, and having saddled 
his ei^ht-footed horse l^leipner, he rqde down to 
Niflheim, wlierc he waked tlie vala or seeress, and 
compelled her to give him information anent the 
fate of Balder. When it had been made known 
that all things had taken a solemn oath not to 
hurt Balder it became a favourite pastime of the 
gods at their meetings to put him up as a mark 
and shoot at him. But it sorely vexed Loke to 
sec that Balder was not hurt. So he took on the 
uise of an old woman, went to Frigg, and asked 
er if all things had promised to spare Balder. 
From Frigg he learned that on account of its 
insignificance she had neglected to exact an oath 
from the mistletoe. So he straightway went and 
pulled this up, repaired to the place where the gods 
were assembled, and induced the blind god Hoder 
to throw the mistletoe at his brother, and do him 
honour as did the other gods. Loke himself ^ided 
Hoder’s hand. The twig did not miss its shining 
mark, and Balder fell dead. The gods were struck 
speechless with terror. When they had had time ; 
to recover their senses Frigg sent Hermod to the 
goddess Hel to ask her to permit Balder to return 
to Asgard. Hel said she would *relea8e Balder if ft 
was true that he was ^ so univeimlly beloved, and 
this she would test by observing if all things would 
Weep for him. Messengers were despatched thixmgh- 
out all the world to beseech aJl things to weep 
Balder out from Hel’s domain. And all things did 
so with alacrity, men, animals, the earth, stones, 
trees, and metals, lust as we see tilings wdep when 
they come from tne frost into the warm air (a 
beautiful evidence that Balder is the sun or 
summer). The messengers were returning con- 
fident that their mission bad tteen successful; 
but on their way home they found a hag crouch- 
ing on the ground. She called herself Thokk, | 
but she was none other f&aii .l40ke in disguise. 
Thokk said she could ndt weep other than dry 
tears ; and bfrir pley. ' Now as Loke is. 

physical heat and TbolckV dry tears are the 


sparks that fly from' Ihe burning wood/ y Soom 
afterwards Loke was captnred and bbnitd vdtK ; 
[ strong cords to the points of ix>ck8 in a cave. A 
' , serpent was snspend^ over him in such a manner 
that the venom fell into Loke’s face drop by drop. 
Bat Sigyn, Loke's wife, took pity on fiim. fine 
stands by him, and receives the d^ps as they fall 
in a cup, whicli she empties as often as it is. nlled. 
But while she is emptying it venom falls u|K>n 
Loke*8 face, which makes him shriek with hoiTor 
and twist his bod^ about so violently tliat tlm 
whole eartli^^ shakes, and thus earthquakes are 
produced. \- 

But when Balder, the bright and good god, had 
passed from the happy family circle of the gcxls to 
the cold ahd gloomy abodes of Hel tho umtuI day 
of doom was impending. It was a fatal thing for 
the gods and for the world that they uniUjd them- 
selves ^vith the giant race. Tlie gods should not j 
have admitted Loke into Asgard. Balder’s death i 
waii the result, and tliis hastened the day when the 
whole world "shall be destroyed, when go<ls and | 
men and giants sliall perish in Uaguarok, the 
twilight of tho gods. Increasing corruption and 
strife in the world are the signs that this great and i 
awful event is impemling. Continuous w intent | 
rage without any intervening summer now that 
Balder has been slain ; the iiir is hlled with violent 
storms, snow, and darkness, ami these arc the 
signs that Kagnarok is at liaJid. Hie sun and 
moon are swallowed by giants who pursue them 
in the guise of wolves, and the heavens arc slaincd 
with blood. The bright stars vanish, the earth 
trembles in the throes of the eartht(na.ke, and the 
mountains topple down with a trejuemh)us fTash. 
Then all chains and fetters are severed, and the 


^tiah» and quiver, 

I or bn earth 

a^wful hour. Tm. gods 'iuBLd:)ip^ 
thaso>^ fallen in battle 
their armour, arm thei^irafl^ 
forth to the field of battle, TSoL 
easily recognised by iiis golden lii 
cuirass, and kis flashing spear 




cuirass, and kis flashins spear.. 
places himself against the Fenri»W(SBr«{3H 
most worthy of his st.**el. 'J'hor standa'w^iPplK^^ 
side, but cab give him no assistance, 
himself contend with the Midgard-serpentir' 
encounters the mighty Hurt himself ; Wt, 
tcrnble blows are exchanged, Frey falls, and 
£dda says he owes his defeat to the fact thoiVll^-' 
did not iiavo that trusty swoni which in his passioSh 
for n giantess he gave to his sen^ant tskirner, wh^ 
he sent him to ask for the hand of the ehanninj^; 
giantess (Jerd. in the last hour the dog Garm^< 
which f<)r ages had beoh Chained in the Gnipa cave,’ 
also breaks loose. He is the most tembie liionster 
of all, and he attacks the onc^handotl Tyr, W’lib had 
Haiu'ificed his right baud to get the Fenriswoll 
bound. Garm and Tyr kill each other. Thor 
gains great jcnovn by dealing 'the deathblow to 
the M id gard serpent with his mighty hani^ici! 
JVl joiner, but lie retreats onlj'^ nine paces hcforS hb 
t<x) falls dead, fiudocated by the flood of venom, 
wdiicii the expiring Her]»€int vomits forth npbn Wm/ 
The Fen risWoIf with his enormous and Wide-Oj^eb: 
mouth swallows Odin ; but Vidar, OdinV; sbiv 
immediately advances to avenge his; Ite; 

places his foot uium the wolfs jawj tUb' 

other ho seizes wiui his iiaud, and thus tears and 
rends him till he dies. Vidar is able to do this, fbr 
lie wears a slioc, for which materials have been' 


terrible Fcnriswolf gets loose. Tlie Midgar(l-s<u-|»ent i gathere<l in all «ges. It is made of scraps of leather 
writhes in his giant rage, ami socks laud upon the ; cut oirfroin tlie toes and heels in making patterns 
tumultuous waves. The ship Nagifar, which has ^ ^ i i i 


for shoes ; hoiiee, says the Edda, shoemakers should. 


been built of the nail parings of dead men, floats { throv' away such pieces if they desire to 


upon the waters, carrying the army of frost-giants 
and mountain -giants over the sea, and having the 
mighty giant Hrym lis its helinsnmii. I^oko too is 
now freed from his dark cavo and strong chains, 
and comes to the scene as tlie leader of tho hosts 
of Hel. The Fenriswolf advances and opens his 
enormous nioiith. His low'er ja\v rests on the earth, 
, and tho upper touches the sky. It is only frqm 
want of room that ho does not open his inoutii still 
wider. Fire Hashes from his mouth and nostrils. 
The Midgard-seipent, jilacing himself by the side 
of the Fenriswolf, vomits fortli Hoods of venom 
that fill tho air and waters. In the midst of this 
confusion, crashing, and devastation the heavens 
are rent in twain and tlie sons of Musjiel come 
. riding down the opening in brilliant battle-array. 
And now Sui t, the same being tliat sent the heated 
blasts from Muspelheiin into Ginungagan in the 
pre-chaotic world, and by whose might tlie drops 
of venom sent by Nidhug iu Niflheira quickened 
. into the giant Ymev, he wlio is fi*oni everlasting to 
everlasting, tmpears on tho scene wrapped in Hames 
of fire. His naming sword outshines the sun. All 
the, hosts here described come riding over the 
Biftost bridge, .that is the rainbow, whiclf breaks 
beneSitb so great a weight. All this vast and 

f littering array direct their* ooprse to the great 
attlefield called Vigrid, and thus the evil forces 


on their part are ready for the final struggle. 

Meanwhile Heimdal, on the part of the gods, 
blows his Giallarhorn to arouse the gods, who 
tussemble without delay. 'In his embarrassment 
Odin now for the third time in his life goes to the 
giants for advice. He rides to Mimer, where in 
hui Vouth he had pawned his eye for knowledge,^ 
to consult him as to hour he and his warriors are 
to enter' ^to lotion. The answer is not recorded, 
but in the meanwhile the ask Tgdrasil begins to 


ansislancc to the godn in the final conflict. l<oke 
and Ileimthil meet iu a duel and become each 
other’s slayerH, The cujillict is still raging with 
nuubateil fury, when the immortal god Surt fiings 
tire and flame over the world. Smoke wreathes up 
arcmiul tlie ;i.sh Ygilrasil ; the high flames play 
against the lurid heavens, and the eartli consumed, 
sinkw down beneatli the wateiy waste. 

After Kagnarok conics a iimv w^orbl. The e^rtfa 
rises a second time from the sen, and is completely 
clothed in green. Sjiarkling cascades fall. Over-' 
arched hy rainbows glistening in the sunbeams.^ 
Tlie eagle soars on loftv pinion in pursuit of his 
prey. The gods l isen .from the dead assemble on 
the* Ida plains and talk over the strange Events 
of the past. The fields unsowui yield bountiful 
liarv'est, all ills cease, and the gods live in peace. 
A new sun brighter and more resplendent than 
tlio former appears, and there is naught but 
beauty, plenty, and happiness. 

The Scandinavian mythology has two heavens 
and two hells for humanity, a heaven and hell 
before Kagnarok, and a heaven and hell after 
Kagnarok. Before Kagnarok' those fallen iu 
battle or by the sword went to Valhal, to become 
einjierjcs, who took part with Odin in fehelfirst con- 
flict on the plain of Vigrid. Those w^ho died a 
straw-death (that is, from sickness or old age) 
went after death. to the domain of Hel, and, though 
the Edda is silent on the subject, they probably 
fought on the side of Loke. But after Kagnarok 
there is a heaven called Gimie and a hell called 
Nastrand. Gimie is e. ball more radiant than the 
sun ; it is the uppermost realm, ^ and iu it the virtu- . 
ous shall dwell for ever and enjoy delights without ; 
end. Nastrand is a place set apart for the mcked; ^ , 
The word means strand of corpses. It is situated :; 
far from thb suib, Tu the lowest re^on of tjto 
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universe. It is a large anti terrible cave, the doors 
of which open to the north. This cave is built of 
serpents wattled together, and the fanged heads of 
all the serpents turn into the cave, filling it with 
sti-eanis of venom, in which periurers, murderers, 
and a<lulterers have to wade. Bloody hearts hang 
outside of the hearts of the damned. Their faces 
arc dyed in gore. Strong-envenomed serpent fangs 
fiercely pierce their hearts ; and their liands are 
riveted togotlier with red-hot stones. Their clothes 
wrapped in ftanies are not consumed, and remorse- 
less ravens keen tearing their eyes from their heads. 
From this terrible cave the damned are, to increase 
their anguish, washed by the venomous floods into 
livergelmer, that fearful well in Nillheim, udiere 
their souls and bodies are subjected to even more 
terrible pains and woes ; torn by countless clusters 
of 8er))ent8, and borne from agony to agony on 
the whizzing plumage of the primeval N idling, the 
dra^m of the uttermost' darkness. The Scandi- 
navian mythology appears not to teach eternal 
punishment. There comes a mighty one to the 
great judgment, and makes Nidliug sink. In her 
last vision in Volnspa the vala points to a time 
when all that is evil shall he dissolved and w.tslictl 
away hy the eternal streams of gf)odiiess. This is 
the last vision of the vala : 

There comes the dark 
Umgon 

The shining serpent 
From the Nida-inountaius 
In the deep. 

Over the plains he flie.s : 

Dead Utiles ho dnv^^s 
In his whizziii}.; pluinai^e. 

JSow must ^'idhug shilc. 

Sophus Bugge has published an elaborate work, 


influence of (ireek and Koman mythology and of 
Christianity on Scandinavian mythology. On the 
other hand, Viktor Kydherg, in his monumental 
work Teutonic Mythology ( trans. into Englisli 
by the present writer, London, 1889), has given an 
account of tlie mythology as it existed before it 
came in contact with and was inodilied by the 
Christian religion. The mythological materials 
in a more or less changed form Iiave been largely 
augniented by Rydlierg;, particularly by his sub- 
jecting the my tide portions of tlie Historia Danica 
*of Saxo Grammaticus to a most painstaking 
analysis. He has found the key to Saxo’s method 
of turning myths and traditions into history, and 
by this discovery he has secured many new and im- 


rehable record of the Odinic religion. He has 
also Ipgely increased our stock of mythological 
inateiiais by analysing, for the first time, the 
mytldc fragments found in the old Norse literature 
outside of the Elder Edda. 

See Finn Magnusen’s Lexicon Poeticum, J. Grimm’s 
Deutsche Mythologie (Eng. trans.. by Stally brass ), Gud- 
brand Vigfusson’s Coi'pus Poeticum Jioreale, Laing’s 
Heimskringla (newed. by R. B. Anderson, 1889), N. M. 
Petersen’s Nordisk Mythologies P. A. Munch’s Norronc 
gudCf og HeUe-Sagris Karl Simrock’s Deutsche Mythologies 
Wilhelm Mannhardt’s German ische My then, the present 
writer’s Norse Mythology (5th fed. 1891), 

SCAllittf the southernmost part of Sweden ( q. v.). 

ScfUiSOrefih See Climbeks. 

Scapegoat. See Azazel. 

Scaidiold Boac ( Or. skaphe, ‘ a boat ’), a term 
appliea to two somewhat boat-like bones, of which 
one occurs in the carpus or wrist (see Hand), and 
the other in the tarsus of the Foot (q.v,). 
Scapula* See Shoulder. 


s Scimillar (Lat. scapiha, Hhe shoulder’), a por- 
f tion or the monastic habit, so called from its being 
f worn u|)on the shoulders. It consists of a long strip 
ii of serge or stuff, the centre of which passes over 
, the head, one Hap hanging down in front, the other 
I upon the back. The colour differs for different 
s religious orders’' or eongregations. Besides the 
s scapular worn by tlie members of religious orders 
3 strictly so called, there exists also in the Roman 
3 Catholic Church a religious association or confra- 
ternity, the members of which, while living in the 
world and mixing in the ordinary lifey wear, under 
; the ordinary garb, two little pieces of cloth, con- 
) iiected hy strings passing^ over the shoulders. Tlie 
j chief duties of this confraternity consist in the 
? recitation of certain prayers, or the observance 
i of certain religious or ascetical exercises in devo- 
I tion to the Blessed Virgin. This pious associa- 
! tion was founded in the first liall of the 13th 
century by an English Carmelite friar named 
Simon Stock, and was said to have originated in a 
vision ; hut this story is now discredited even by 
Catholics, while they hold that the observance 
itself is an aid to piety. 

ISearabsPIlS (Ateuchus sacer), one of the dung- 
beetles (Coprojihaga), well known for the zealwith 
which they unite in rolling halls of dung to their 
holes. The dung serves as food, and a beetle 
lia\ iiig secured a hall seems to gnaw at it continu- 
ously — sometimes for a fortnight — until the sup])ly 
is exhausted. Sometimes an egg is laid in the 
ball and the parents unite in rolling this to a place- 
of safety, above the level of tlie annual inunda- 
tions. The genus is reiiresented by about sixty 
species in the countries around the Mediterranean. 
By the Egyptians the scarabauis was venerated 
during its life, and often embalmed after death ! 
Entomologists have recogniseil four distinct species 
sculptured on the Egyptian monuments, aiid gems 
of various kinds of stones were often fashioned in 
their image. Several mystical ideas were associ- 
ated with the scarahieus : the number of its ‘toes,* 
thirty, symbolised the days of the month ; the time 
it deposited tlie balls containing the eggs was sup- 
posed to refer to the lunar month ; 
the movement of tlie hall referred to 
the action of the sun on the earth, 
and personified that luminary. The 
scarahieus was sup^iosed to be only of tpujTVTITl^li 
the male sex, hence it signified the Vl. ■ ■ ; . 
self-existent, self-begotten, generation 
or metamorphosis, and tlie male or 
paternal iirinciple of nature. In this Engraved 
sense it appears on the head of the Scarab. 

I pygni.'can deity, Ptah-Socliaris Osiris, 

I and in astronomical and sepulchral formulas; and,^ 
j Khepra was a scarab-headed god. The custom of 
engraving scarab gems passed from Egyptians to 
Greeks and Etruscans. An engravetl scarab of 
camel iaii is figured at Gem. 

See Rev. W. J. Loftie, An ICssay of Scarabs (1884) & 
and W. M. Flinders Petrie, Historical Scwdbs (1889). 

Scarainoucll ( Ital. scaramuccia, ‘skirmish’)^ 
a character in the old Italian comedy, originally 
derived from Spain, representing a military poltroon 
and braggadocio. He was dressed in a sort of 
IlispaiiorNeapoliton costume, including a black* 
tijqne and mantle, and a mask open on the •fore- 
head, cheeks, and chin, and always received an 
inglorious drubbing at the hands of narlcquin. 

. Hcarboroufirh* the ‘ Queen of Waterinff-pla^ees, ’ 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 54 mues N. of 
Hull, 21 SSE. of Whitby, 43 NE. of York, and 233 
N. of London. Backed by Oliver’s Mount (500 
feet), it rises like an amphitheatre round a beauti- 
ful sandy bay, protected on tlie north by a castle- 
crowned headland (800 feet), beyond which is the 
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quieter North Cliff. T^te South Cliff and the oM 
town (l>elow the Castle) are separated by a pictur- 
esque gulley, which is spauiied by the Cliff Bridge 
(1827 ; 414 feet long, 7o high), and, farther up, by 
the Kamsdale Valley Bridge Scarborough 

( A.S. SIcardeburaet • fortified rock ’ ) is an old place, 
for Harold Hardrada ravaged it in 1066, and in 
1181 it received a renewal of an earlier charter; 
and it i*etiirned two members to parliament from 
Edward I.’s time till 1885, wlien the representation 
was reduc<Hl to one. The castle, now a shattered 
Norman keep, dates from 1136, but was rebuilt as 
a royal fortress by Henry II. It was captured by 
the Earl of Pembroke from Piers Gaveatou (1312), 
by Bruce (1318), by tlie Earl of ^yesinlorlalJd 
from the ihsurgent Lord Stafford (1553), and twice 
by the parliamentariaiis (1C44-48), besides being 
unsuccessfully besioj>ed by Askc in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace (1536). Near it is 8t Mary’s, the eliureb 
originally of a Cistercian nrioiy ( 1320 ). Transition ! 
Nonnaii and Earl}^ Englisli in style, with later \ 
additions, it suffered nuicb <luiiiig Ibc siege of 1(114, 
and w^as restored in J848--r>(), at a cost of £70tK>. 
St Martin’s (1862) is a good Early English siruc' 
ture, witli windows by Morris, Other buiidiiigs 
are ^he splendid aquarium (18/7), the museMim 
(1828), the inarketdiall (1853), the huge Cd*t.nd 
Hotel ( 1867), and the Spa ( 1880), the third on ilie 
site, whose two saline and chalvheatc springs wero 
discovered about 1620, and wliich has charmijjg 
grounds. Scarborough was made a hetid port in 
1840. The tidal haiLour, witli a light iiouso and a 
floating-dock, Wii*s formed hetwocn 1732 and 1850, 
and is enclosed by tliree j»iers, the longe^-l ami 
outermost curvin/^ 13S0 feel; on the North Sands 
is a promenado pier 1000 fi*ot hmg ; and here, t<m, 
a promenade, nearly 1000 h'ct lotig ami 21 i<h‘, 

constructed in 1887 90 at a cost of .C50,(KKJ, w as 
opened by the Duke of ( 'lannnM*. The jet manu- 
facture is a specialty. The seast)n lasts frtuu dtine 
till the middle of October, winui visitors \umr in by 
thousands from <*very part of the kingdom. 8ir 
F. I^eigli toil was born here. Kesideiit pop. (IS5I) i 
12,915 ; ( 1881 ) 30,504 ; ( 1891 ) 33,776 ; ( 1901 ; 38, 160, 
See works by Gent (1735), llimk-rweli (3d ed. 1832), 
J. Broffden Baker (1882), and Havihuid ( 18^^). 

Si*arf« See Stole. 

Scarlatina, or Soarlet Fia kk, is one of tile 
group of diseases called Exanthemata (q.v. ). In 
addition to the characters commoii to the group, 
scarlatina is almost always attended by sore throat, 
and the rash or eruption, whi<‘h is of briglit scarlet 
colour, commonly appears as early as the second day 
after the manifestation of the ‘febrile syinj>toui.s, 
and is followed bv very distinct desquamation 
♦of the cuticle. The period of incubation (see 
Measles )^ is very rarely^ more than a week ; some- 
times as little as twenty- four hours. Most writers 
on medicine make throe varieties of tliis disease — viz. 

simplex^ in which there are the fever and the 
msh, but only slight throat affection ; S. ati^nosa, 
in which, in ^dition to the fever and the rash, the 
throat afl’ectiou is the most prominent symptom ; 
and S. maligna^ a name which is applied to (Jertain 
cases of extreme virulence, in which tlie system is at 
4ence overwhelmed by the force of the disease, or 
in which th#. symptoms disclose an extraordinaxy 
degm of weakness and want of vital power. 

The disease begins with shivering, lassitude, head- 
ache, a frequent pulse, a hot diy skin, a flushed 
facift thirst, loss oi appetite, and a furred tongue. 
Shortly after the appearance of the febrile symp- 
toms the throat begins to feel irritable, ana, on 
examination, is found to be red, and often more or 
less swollen. This rednefusi becomes diffused over 
the interior of the mouth and the tongue. The 
rash on the skiu begins in the form of minute red 
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points, which soon become so numerow that tibe 
surface api»ears almost of a uniform red. ' It fixet 
appears on the nei'k and breast, wfaeuee it gradu- 
ally spreads over the Iniuk and extremities. Tlie, 
reudened surface is smooth to t4ie touebV 
colour tehipovariiy disapiM^ars on pra^OGire of tiie 
huger. The eruption, in ordiimry 
eni for three or tour days, afttu' wbidi 
disapi)ears, and is usually gone by the 
seventh day. ^ ’Jlio cuticle then begins to off 
ill small bi au-like scurf, or in Hakes of vaitdtpai sizes;;' 
Si»eciinens of an almost entire epidermic cdvorin^’ 
of the hand or foot, forming a natural glove Or; 
.slipper, aie of coinuioii (H cuirence in our pathb'^' 
logi(‘a] inuscunjs ; but it is <M»m])anitively seldom 
that feiich pcjfeoL moulting lakci* phice. The de- 
squamaiiN e ]>rooess is hardly ever completed till at 
least ii\e week:^ from the conimeneeniont of iBb' 
;um 1 m.oy consitlerahly longer. The 

fc\er dt>es not ahato tm the a]qtcaiunoe of the rash, 
hut coijtiiiues in u nnne or le»ss (h^ruled degree till 
thal has laded ; it is often iittemlc<i b\ deiinuin. 

iVhtfiitoHa pitsents in addition to the 
SNinpioiiKS above dewMihed imicli more severe affec- 
tion ol the ihioMl, with gteal pain and swelling. 
M‘‘hf injiuinmiiti<Mii is very apt to s]nead from Urn 
t bloat lo ti)0 n4we ami eais : to liie latter it is v€Ty 
d* .-mii‘iive, life Jong ilenfnefc^s often resulting in 
lh<^ cas(‘ of tlKise who recover from the fever, 
^(unetiines a fonif of inllammaiiun reseiubJiug, if 
not idi'utical with, dijdiihruia sujxuveiies ; in other 
eases inllaiunmlioii and Mip)»uration invade the 
glji.mls or fjtlier (issue.s in the neck. 

Mulignant SrarluHnu is so terrible a disease 
that its eharactrrisiic syTn)»ionis require a brief 
.-.pecial nolice. 4‘he rash comeH out late and ini - 
i>erfcetl>. ami soiueliines is banlly ])eree})tible ; or, 
liuNing appejv)c<l, it may smldeiily recede; and 
s<»iijftinics it is intennixed with lixid spots. The 
pulso is f<‘chle, tlie skin 4s cold, and there in 
extieine prosiiatioii of btrengtli. In such a case 
us this death iiiny occur (n])pRrently from blood- 
poisoning) in a tew hours. Gther cases rajddly 
assume a typhns-like character. 

Besides the ilangcrs connected with the severity 
ol ilu* fever, and the results of the throat affec- 
tion, the chief risk arises from iiillammation of the 
kidneys. It is luicertaiii whetlier they become 
atlecteil in nil cases ; in many there is no evidence 
that they {U*c. But there are none in which the 
risk of this complication is nlwsent ; and it 
frequently .supervenes in tlie mildest forma of* 
the diseii.so, jf it has lieen unrecognised, or if 
due precautions have not been taken. It is 
essentially similar to catarrhal nepliritis arising 
from other cause.s (see Kidneys), juid may atise 
at any period till desquamation is completed, 
but most frequently in the second or third •week 
of the disea.se. Bhoumatic fever not unfrequeutly 
follows closely uimn scarlet fever. Scarlet fever 
is rare in infancy and after lliirty, most common 
between two and fifteen. But it is verj’^ apt to 
attack persons suffering from wounds and lying- 
in women exiiosed to the infection. It is coni- 
nion in Europe, whence it has been introduced 
into America and Australasia ; but is rare in Asia, 
except Asia Minor, and Africa, except Algiers. In 
the tropical parts of these continents it is almost 
unknoAvn ; but in tropical America severe epidemics 
have often occurred. 

Like all the exanthemata, scarlet fever occurs 
in epidemics ; and nothing is more remarkable 
in tlie history of the disease than the extreme 
%wiation8 in severity in different outbreaks. 
Sometimes the moi*taIity is almost nil; soiner 
times as many as 30 and 40 per cent, of those 
attacked succumb. It is undoubtedly caused by 
a micro-organism (see Gsbm Theojsv) ; but the 
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nature of tlie orgutiisiu has not yet been conclu- 
sively demonstrated. It is very contagious ; ^ as, 
however, tlic* contagium is given off chielly in the 
desquamated cuticle it is generally possible, if the 
patient can be isolated as soon as the, disease is 
recognisetl, to 2 )revent or greatly to limit its exten- 
sion to others. On the other hand, the contagium 
letains its vitality with great persistence, ana c«an 
he conveyed by letters, clothes, &c. Cases ard on 
record where it has lain dormant in clothes for at 
least a year. Milk is a frequent vehicle for the 
disease; and it seems certain that in some epi- 
demics it has acquired its infectious projierties not 
from scarlet fever in man, but from a form of 
disease affecting milch cows. 

Treatment — No specilic is known which can cut 
short the disease ; the feverish state must be treated 
[ on general princijilcs, by rest in bed, diluents, «Jcc. ; 
ana in simple cases little liiore is necessary. Severe 
lockl symptoms or complications must be met as 
they arise ; ba<l sore throat by api)lication of 
Condy’s llui<l, boracic acid, or some other anti- 
septic with a brush or as a gargle, by chlorate of 
potash lozenges, by poultices apj>lied externally, 
&c. A severe case of scarlatina anginosa will test 
to the utmost the patience and resource of both 
nurse and doctor ; while scarlatina maligna usually 
defies all their efforts. In ordinary cases it is of 
the greatest impoi-tance to guard against chills. 
The patient should be confined to bed for at least 
a fortnight, and to his room till desquamation is 
completed. The application of carbolic oil, one to 
thirty, all over the body, is valuable for neutral- 
ising the poison in tbe^ skin, and preventing its 
diffusion ; it is moreover generally soothing to the 
patient. Tonics, especially quinine and iron, are 
useful during convalescence. Strict isolation dur- 
ing the progress of the case, and careful disinfec- 
tion afterwards, arc of course essential. 

. In the early stage, before the appearance of the 
rash, scarlatina may be readily mistaken for several 
other febrile diseases ; after the atqiearance of the 
rash the only disease with wiiich it is likely to bo 
confounded as measles, and we must refer to the 
article on that disease for a notice of the distinctive 
characters of the two affections. There is no com- 
plaint in which the final result is more uncertain 
than this, and the physician should give a very 
guarded opinion as to how any special case may 
terminate. 

The }»opular delusion that scarlatma is a, mild 
and diminutive form of scarlet fer^cv should always 
be correctetl, as the error, if uucorrcctcd, may do 
much harm by leading to a disregard of those pre- 
cautions wbicli are always necessary in this disease. 

Scarlattif Alessandro, composer and teacher 
of music, was born at Trapani in Sicily in 1659, 
and is stated to have studie(l music under Carissimi 
at Rome. There too, at the court of Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, he produced in 1680 his first ojiera ; 
he remained in her service, probably, until 1688. 
After acting as musical director at the court of 
Naples from 1694 to 170.S, he returne*! to Rome to 
take up the duties of musical director to the 
church of Santa Maria Mag^^iore; but two years 
later he w^eut hack to Naples. There lie con- 
ducted, one after the other, tlie three musical coii- 
sorvatoria, and became the founder of the Neapoli- 
tan school of musical composition. He died at 
Naples on 24th October 1725. A man of untiring 
energy, Scarlatti w'orked as composer, teacher, 
director, and player, and wrote a vast number of 
works, including nearly 120 operas, 2W masses, 
10 oratorios, 500 cantatas, and innumerable motets, 
madrigals, and similar pieces. But, although he 
was so prolific, he was not a careless composer ; on 
the contrary^ he wfUB a master of counterpoint and 
a fertile inventor of melodies (see Opera, VoL 
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VII. p. 608), The most celebrated amongst his 
pupils were his son, Durante, and Hasse. This 
son, Domenico (1683-1757), early distinguished 
himself as a composer of church music, and lived 
successively in Rome, London, Lisbon, Naples, and 
Madrid. In the liistory of music he figures as a 
clever writer of sonatas for the pianoforte, and as 
the author of various technical improvements in 
the waiting and playing of pianoforte music. 

Scarlet Fever. See Scarlatina. 

Scarlet Runner. See Bean. 

Searlettf Old. See Peterborpugh. 

Scarlett; Sir James, Baron Abtnger, nn 
English barrister and jud|je, W'as born in Jamaica 
in 1769, but sent to England to be educated. After 
graduating at Cambridge, from Trinity College, in 
1790, lie chose to follow law, and entered at the 
Iiiiior Temple. His fine personal appearance, 
backed up r>y an excellent know'ledge of liis pro- 
fession, and l>y a quiet unassuming manner, soon 
scciirccl him a large practice, especially as bis 
pleadings began to have an extraordinary weight 
with the juries. He took silk in 1816, and from 
that time held the front rank on the northern 
circuit ami in the laAv-eonrts at Westminster. 
In 1818 31 he sat in parliament as member for 
l^eterborongli. Canning in 1827 appointed Scarlett 
Attorney -general, when be was also knighted, 
lie held that office, except for fifteen months, 
till November 1830. In 18.34 Sir James was raiseil 
to the bench as Lord (yhief Baron of the (kiurt of 
Exchequer, and took his seat in the House of Lords 
as Baron Abingor. He died 7th April 1844. — SiK 
James Yorke Scarlett, Ceneral, G.C.B., second 
son of the above, waxs born in 1799, ediicfited at 
Eton and Cambri<lge, entonid the army, and w'as 
colonel of the 5th Dragoon Guards (1840-53). He 
wTis sent to the Crimea in command of the heavy 
cavalry, whicli lie le<l in their famous charge of 
15th Oct. 1851. lie afteiavards commanded all the 
cavalry in the Crimea, and (1865-70) the Aldershot 
camp. He died in December 1871. 

Scarpa. Antonto, anatomist (1747-1832), 
studied at Padua, and from 1783 to 1812 w'as pro- 
fessor at Pavia. He gained distinction by treatises 
on the anatomy of the nose, ear, and heart. 

Hcarpailto (anc. Carpatho), a long narrow 
island in the Mediterranean, belonging to Turkey, 
midway between Rhodes and Crete. It is 85 sq. 
in. in area, hare and mountainous ; pop. 6000. 

Scarron^ Paul, tho creator of French bur-* 
lesque, was horn at I^aris in 1610, son of a conn- * 
sellor of Parlcinent, of good family and fortune. 
His mother having died early, his father nianied 
again, and not Jiappily for the children. The step- 
mother’s dislike of Paul’s epigrams forced him at 
fifteen to leave the house, hut at seventeen lie 
returned to Paris, became an abh6, and gave him- 
self up to a life of pleasure. About 1634 he paid a 
long visit to Italy, and soon after Ids return pegon 
to suffer from that terrible malady which racked 
him with tortures, and ultimately left him com- 
idetely jiaralysed in his limbs. A mythical story . 
used to he told how that he had first caught hia 
disease, hiding in a swamp from th^ populace of 
Mans scandalised at an abb^ a]>pearing tarred and 
feathered at the carnival ; but, as he had*^ been 
seized with his disease half-a-dozen years before 
he obtained a prebend in Mans (1643), it is much 
more likely he owed it to the excessive debaucheries 
of his youth. After trying one physician after 
another, and spending about three years of decorous 
comfort at Mans, he gave up all nope of remedy, 
and returned to Paiis to depend upon letters for a 
living. P>oni this time he be^an to pour forth 
endless complimentary epistles m verse, sonnets. 
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iiiadngals, songs of drinking and of eating, and * Marqiiisat de Qdinet ’ — his the fhiits 

satires; in 1044 publislied Typhoriy ou /a Criganto- of his de<liefitions and iiis importuhities enablecl 
macJiUy a long jocose poem in five cantos de'scrib- him to enjoy good living aha to ia 

ing the war of the Giants against the (xods ; and Hdtel dlmpdcuniosit^ the visItB ol lUius) 
next year made a still greater hit witli his laugh- figures of the day in the world of fa^hihn as 
able metrical comedy, Jodelet^ ou le Mattre Veaet^ as letters. About 1650 he becanie^fill^ with 4 
followed quickly by lies Trots Uorothdes^ ou Jodelet desire to visit the islands of America, an4 aetilally 
souffleU and Les Boutades da CapHan Matanwre iq^irneyed as far as 'roiu-w in October — takeiny 
et ses Cm)Mies — the last apparently never repre- leave of ImrleKque vevB(j, of comedies and eofniem; 
seated. The plots of these Scarron owed to the romances/ wrote Ibe brave hearted cripple,/ to, go ^ 
f^anish, and similarly the idea of his Virgilc to a lia|q>y cliinale* where there are no aifTeCtcA- 
^ravesti ho borrowed iroin the Italian poet .1. I?, coxcoiiihs, no canting rascals, no inqiiisitiott, tio/; 
Lalli’s Eneide. Travcstitiu 'J'he first }>art of this rheumatism to cripple any o/it», nor no confpuiidods' 
famous work of Scarroii’s ap]ieare<l in 164S ; the \\rirs to starve me/ lint tins craze brought hlfiitd; 
Avhole included only eii^ht of V'^irgiTs books, and 4d the stranL;(‘st nd venture of his life. One ddy ^ 
these the first and fourth Avere translate*! into friend brougJit to his house o hcauiiful but 
English, in all their coarseness ami vigour, by a less young girl of fifteen, Krancoiso d’AntignA,;;;] 
kindred spirit, Charles (.‘ot ton. Tn I fi4S appeared \vh<i Innl l**‘f*ii hrongJit U]) at Martinique, and ’ 
also the popular comedy, L'Jlt^rli.lrr .L'idirnle^ j Avhose character remains mio of the enigmas of 
which, it is said, the young king Louis A I V'. liked | history, ddi*.* pora w>i>s enchanted with her, and 
so much that he had it pcrfornoMl twite in <mt‘ j in HKV.? marric<| her to save her from a convent-- 
day. During tlie struggle of the i'romle count less : Tn tlx* muniagc coiitiacl. w ith charucteristic buf- 
satires appeared against Ma/.’u in, and tint? of f.he ' bsmerx . he ree/ignist's [ler as hri/iging him a cbnvry 
bitterest of these, entitled La Minar/jmde, was i of foiu louis, two Ifuge and very expressive eyes, a 
ascriheil to Scarron. (>u tin' caidimii’s r^tuin to j hfi#* hivsom, u iciir ot beautiful iiands, and plenty 
Paris ill triumph the facile ])oct addressed hin* in j of inl<‘lJigi‘nr*‘ ; whi{t> he on his part brought her 
terms of unmeasured Ihitlerv- ‘dnle, :nii n fois j inuuoi uility. ‘ Tin- names of kings* wives die with 
Tobjet de rinjuste satire.’ lint In* did no* p .-over I tluon.' Naid he, Mhat ».»/ 1 lie wile of Scarron will 
his pensions, although the famous .Snrinl*-nd;».nt , )iv • f«ir e\ »-i a vnange ]>rophecy, strangely to be 
Fou«|iiet made good the loss to tlm poor poc*t. j fulllllcd in i ln‘ hi't ory of Madame de JVIaintenon* 
Scarron Nvas a consummate lH*ggur, bul iui always j I’or iighf cnis sho \va,ire<l on InU' poor husband 
4li<l it like a humorist and without spleen or imam i with pious e,irr», nnumged afimirably his dubious 
ness. The e.'vct'ptional sullerings of this Mi\ing ; linam-i's, e.ini bruughl un unknown decorum and 
epitome of human misery ' «^\lemmte his <‘c;iM'h'Ss | n iinoment into his liolnuninji househoUl, Even 
apj)lications for nditd, ami the f.i<‘ilily with which ' his w rii ings hema foi wan d lost* their grossness under 
ho aecepte*! everything, moijoy, hook-<, a carriage, i that gentle »nlIneru;o : although imleod this can 
pies, ])oultry, puppies. His import unilics w«‘re so I hanliy he ^ lid of the f*tuli«‘st after the marriage, 
jocular that they never estra,ng<‘d him from his ; Hon Jiqdo f, whi<‘h is pn^bice*! by a dedication to 
frioinls, and he never lost his owui kimbrnss <if ; (he* king, a niMstcrpicc'e of )>egging \^’itbout hiimiJia- 
heart, for W'e find him troubling his pfoverful | (itm -‘Sire, I will mideavour to persuade your 
frienils for their gooii otiices on behalf oi others, j it w onbl not be very wrong to assiat luo 

as Avcll as slieltering within his house Iwm nuns a little, fo» if you did assist me a little 1 would be I 


throw’ll on the w’orld through tin* f»juikrujUcy of 
tlieir convent -with one of these, Lclcstc Palaiseau, 
in earlier days he had been in h)ve. 

In Ifi.ll ai)])earc4l theiirst part lif his famous work 
Le RoNKtn Comitiuc (2d part, 1057), intended as 
a reaction against tlie eujihuistic and interminable 
novels of Mile, de Sendery and Jlomue d l rfe, 
then at the height of po]>ular favour. It de.scrihes 
the adventures of a troop of strolling players in 
the provinces, ami, loose and ill constructed as it 
is, has the one surpassing exctdience of the ercative 
faculty, of bringing hehue us real men ami women. 
It inspired Gautier’s not altogetlier superior Capi- 
tainc Fracasse ; but more important still, gave the 
impulse out of Avhich sprang the masteijneces of 
Le Sage, Defoe, Fielding, and Smollett. The thinl 
part, which bears tJie title of ‘Suite d’OtlVay,^ Avas 
not the work of Scarron. All three Avere translated 


into English by Tom Brown, Savage, and others, and 
an abridgment by Ciloldsniith was piildished post- 
humously. Other works of Soarron’s that deserve 
mention are the comedies, Don Japhet d'Ahn^nie 
and La Precaution Inutile ; his Nouvellcs Tragi- 
comiqnca^ from one of Avhich (Lc*v Jfypocrites) 
Moliere toqk the idea of Tartufe ; and the poem, 
Religion dcs Parques et des PoHes svr la Mort 
de Voiturty prefaced by a characteristically gay 
description of his own appearance and condition. 
Few men have had his sufferings, and fewer still 
his courage — ‘ I hate no man, and could wish all 
the world had the same feelings for me ; I am as 
blitlie as a bird when I have money — and should 
be much more so were I in health ; I am merry 
enough in company, and am quite happy when I 
am alone ; I bear all my ills pretty patiently/ 

The, income he derived from his publisher*<-Tbis 


more joxial th.'ni 1 am; and if 1 Av ere more jovial 
than i am 1 would write lively comedies; if I 
Avrole lively <*oiM<‘di<*s your Majesty Avould be 
amnsial by them; a.mi if you were " ainiKsed the 
mtmey bestowetl on m<* avouIiI nut be lost. All 
this leads t(» sncli an inevitable conclusion that I 
imagine 1 should he convinced by it if I Avere a 
great king instead of ladiig Avliat 1 am, a poor 
w’rotclie<l < rcature. ' D(‘ath came at last to relieve 
the siiM’erer in (Tetoher IfiOO, hut he saAv it come 
Avitli anguish ; his greatest sorrow, to leaAO his 
T)oor young A\ife. behind in <lestitution. For a 
heart beat/ Ava,rmly in that feeble ami distorted 
frame, ami in his dying Avonls Ave feel a penetrat- 
ing patlios liardly hidtlen under an eflVirt of irony \ 

‘ If there be a liell T have nothing to fear from it, 
ha\ung endiireil it in this AA'orld.’ The eight verses 
of his oAvn epitaj)h irresi.stibly touch tlie heart. 
Dead, he could lay aside the mask, and confess all 
that he liad borne in .silence -- ‘ Passer-by, tread 
lightly hero, take care not to aAvake him, for it is 
the first night tliat poor Scarron sleeps.* 

There arc editioiiB by Bruzen de la Marti ifidre (10 vols, 
1737) and by Bamne (2 vols. 1877); of the Roman 
ComiquCy by Victor Fournel ( 1867 ) and A, France (1881). 
See Christian*8 Jfltxide (1841); Morillot, Scarron et le 
genre burlesque (1888 ) ; Andr6 Le Breton, Le Roman au 
Dix-SepiUmc Sidcle (1890); an excellent article by Van 
Laun in the Gent, Mag, for April 1886; and Jusserand’s 
introduction to a new edition of Tom Brown’s translation 
of The Comical Works of Scarron (1892). 

Scattery Mand« an islet in the Shannon’s 
estuary, 3 miles SW, of Kilrusli, containing a fort, 
fragments of se>(eTal small churches, and an ancient 
round tower 87 feet higli- Ibwas a sacred place,; 
in early Christianity—- St Senon's wtreat in tlie 
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6th cental y. *At the Bouthern extremity of the 
island stands a lighthouse, >vhose light, 60 feet 
above water, is visible 10 miles. 

Scaup Duck. See Pochard. 

Scaveiij^er’s Daughter* ^ See Torture. 
SeawfelL See ScafediI.. 

Sceptlclsttl (Or. sTceptonmi^ *I consider') 
strictly denotes that condition in which the mihd 
is before it has arrived at conclusive opinions — 
when it is still in the act of reflecting^, examining, 
or pondering subjects of thought. Scmiticisin is 
therefore the opposite of dogmatism. The notion 
of ‘disbelief’ is quite a secondary meaning of the 
term. Among the Greeks a sh^ptikos, ‘sceptic,’ 
was a thoughtful, inquiring person. But. inas> 
much as the mass of men rush to conclusions with | 
haste, and assert them with far more positiveness 
than tlioir knowledge warrants, the tUscerning few 
of clearer vision are often brought into collision 
with popular beliefs — more especially in religion, 
the sphere in which popular beliefs are most 
numerous, most positive, and most inconsiderate - 
and are compelled, by the shock given to their 
reason, to ‘doubt,’ it may bo to ‘disbelieve* what 
is believed and affirmed by t he multitude. Thus it 
is that in common parlance a sceptic has come to 
mean an infidel, ^ind scepticism infidelity. But 
the field of thought in which scepticism properly 
so called exercised itself is not religion but j)iiilo- 
sophy. In pliilosopliy too the word acquired a 
meaning different from 4loabt, or the negation of 
dogmatism ; there was a distinct tendency on the 
part of those called sceptics to avoid coming to 
a conclusion one way or another. Philosophical 
sceptics in all ages and countries have not so nmcli 
used doubt, like Descartes, as a philosophical in- 
strument ; they seem generally to have denied or 
at least doubted the trustworthiness of the senses 
as vehicles of absolute truth, and so have destroyed 
the very possibility of speculation. Pyrrlio (q.v.) 
was the head of the fii-st great school of jirofesscd 
sceptics ; the Second Academy under Arcesilaus, 
ana the Third iiri<ler Cariieades, were less 
thoroughly sceptical. TJie teaching of the Sophists 
( q. V. ) was also scej>tical in temper and teiKleiicy. 

In modern times David Hume represented a(l- 
vanced scepticism in philosoj)hy (as well as in 
theology); and Kant’s opposing philosophy, or a 
large part of it, has been made the foundation of 
sceptical systems. The doctrine of the Kelatiyity 
of Knowledge (fi.v.) taught by Ilainilton and 
Mansel may easily be pushed to a highly’' scepticfil 
extreme. Comte's positivism is in the metaphysi- 
cal sphere even dogmatically sceptical ; in Secular- 
ism (q.v.) there is a scepticism of indifTerence to- 
wards all theological and religious doctrine ; while 
Agnosticism (q.v.) inay fairly he described as 
combining most of tlie characteristic features of 
philosopliical and theological scepticism. 

See the articles referred to above ; the histories of 
plitlosophy ; Green’s Introduction to Hume's works ; 
Balfours Defence of Philosophic Douht ; and Rev, J. 
Owen’s three works on the Sceptics (1881-93). 

Sceptre (Gr, skeptron, ‘staff’), originally a 
staff or walking-stick, lienee in course of time also 
a weapon of assault and of defence. At a very 
early period the privilege of carrying an ornamental 
sceptre came to be connected with the idea of 
authority and station. Both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in Homer the most solemn oaths are 
sworn by the sceptre, and Homer speaks of the 
sceptre as an attribute of kings, piinces, and 
leaders of tiibes. The sceptre was frequently an 
ivory truncheon pierced with gold or silver studs. 
The sceptre of the kings of Kqme, apparently 
derived from Etruria, and afterwards borne by 
consuls, victorious generals, and emperors, was of 


ivory and surmounted by an eagle. Tlie sceptre, 
which has varied much in foi*m, has kept its place 
as a symbol of royal authority through the middle 
ages and down to the present time. The English 
Sceptre Hoyal, surmounted by a cross, is 2 feet 9 
inches in length, and is of golu, richly adorned with 
precious stones. This is |daced in the sovereign’s 
; hand at coronation. St Edward’s staff, carried 
before the sovereigns at coronation, is of beaten 
gold, 4 feet 7i inches long, with a foot or. pike of 
steely and the orb and cross at the top. There 
arc also in the English regalia a king’s sceptre 
with the dove, a queen’s sceptre with the cross, 
the queen's ivory rod (the sceptre of the consort 
of James II.), and another found in 1814, pre- 
sumably that of Mary, consort of William ill. 
See Regalia. 

Sichadow* a family of Berlin artists, of whom 
three must be named. ( I ) Johann Gottfried 
Schadow, a sculptor, was born in Jlerliii on 20th 
May 1764, received liis best training in Konio (1785 
to 1788), and was, on his return Iionie, apjminted 
sculptor to the Prussian court, and in 180.5 rector (in 
1816 director ) of the Academy of Arts. He <lied at 
Berlin on 27th January 1850. Among his most 
important works were the qua<lriga on the Branden- 
burg gate in Berlin, statues of Frederick the Great 
for Stettin, Blilcher for Rostock, Luther for 
Wittenberg, numerous busts of great Germans, 
and monumental tombs to General Tauentzieii 
aiid Von Arnim. He Avrote some books dealing 
Avitli Ills art. See his Ih'iefc nnd A ufsatze (1864). 
— (2) Rudolf, son of thequeoeding, bom in Rome 
on 9th tluly 1786, died there on 31st January 1822, 
was trained as a sculptor by his father, and, follow- 
ing the example of liis brother ( see below ), renounced 
Protestantism for Roman Catholicism. His best 
Avorks Avere a Spinning-girl, Achilles and Penthe* 
silea, John the Ba])iist, arid Virgin and Child. — 
(3) Friedrich Wilhelm SciiADow-lioDENHArs, 
second son of the first-named above, Avas a painter, 
one of the ‘ Nazarito * school, to Avliich belonged Gver- 
heck (q.v.), Schnorr, and Veit. Born in Berlin on 
6th Seutember 1789, he proceeded to Rome in 1810, 
studied there the works of the old masters, came 
under the influence of Cornelius, Overbeck, and 
their associates, Avent over to Roman Catholicism 
(1814), and executed tAvo frescoes for Bartholdy’s 
villa at Rome. In 1819 he Avas called to he pro- 
fessor of Painting at the Berlin Academy of Arts, 
and in 1826 Avas a]>pointeil to succeed Cornelius 
as the head of the DusseldoH school. He gathered 
round him eiithusia.stic pupils ; indeed his gifts as 
a teacher Avere superior to liis talents as a painter, 
although his ‘Mignon,’ the ‘Wise and Foolish 
Virgins,’ ‘Heavenly and Earthly Love,’ ‘Heaven,’ 
‘Purgatoiy,’ and ‘Hell’ are admirable in their 
Avay. In 1859 he resigned the directoi-ship of the 
Diisseldorf Academy, and on 19th Marcli 1862 
died in that toAvn. He Avrote Ober den 
des Christenthmns aitf die hildetide Knnst (Diis- 
seldoi-f, 1843) and an art romance, Der Modeme 
Vasari (1854). See Hiibner, Schadow v.nd seine 
Scfmle ( 1869). 

Scliafarik {Szafarzik), Paul Joseph, Slavonic 
philologist and archaeologist (1795-1861). See 
bohemia (Literature). 

SchafTf Philip, a learned Presbyterian theo- ' 
logian, Avas born at Coiro in 'Switzerland, Januaiyr 
1, 1819, studied at Tubingen, Halle, and Berlin, , 
and was already a privat-docent in the last uni- 
versity, when in 1843 he was called, on the recom- 
mendation of Neander, Tholuck, and Jglius 
Muller, to be nrofessor in the theological semin- 
ary at Mercersbiirg, Pennsylvania, of the United 
States German Reformed Church. Here he lec-, 
tured for twenty years; and during"^ the war he ' 
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was for u short time AustriAa ni1jn|mt,:of. com- 
merce. In that year he returnM. Stuttgart, 
ileviitiug"' luiiiself to literary l&bdozft. . HiS- chief 
works are Jjie IsiationoloMonornie ilSdli 3d cd. 
with a new title, J)(is Gcsillwhafilicke Syetoni 
j^Iensrhlidteti IWrtsc/uf//, 1873), J\amt€di 0 mw und 
Soj^al/uju us (1870), Q u i ntessenz aas SozialUfn us 
(1874; 8th ed. ISSo; trans. 1889), 6rntia(»^rf‘ 

scitze dei' StcucrjxAitilc ( 1880) - besides th© work 
cited at Political Econumv. 

HvhHlU doiiANN Adam von, a JcRuit missidn- 
arv to (Uiina, was Inu n at t'olojjim* in 1591, ent^£lB[d 
the Jesuit order in Ihnne in lUll, und sent OU( 
juirtl y in c*unso(|uciiK^€r of his kntnvledjure of nmtba- 
inaticH ainl astronomy to (.'bina in U)*2‘J. His fame 
as a sebolar led to liii^ being invited lo the impeiial 
eonri at IVdJn, whore In^ was tnUnisiecl with the 
reforinatiou tA the ealeiular and the tlirection of 
Hie ]»iil)!ie luathenialiral aohool. 'The Emperor 
Slinn-elio, tlie founder of the Mancliu dynasty 
( H)4‘l showed Iiini ^'reat homnir and respect, 
j Through this favour JSehall obtained an edict for 
\ Hie building (»f t’atholic rbinclies and for the 
; liberty of (‘bri.-liau }»r('achii)g throughout the 
j <*nj])ii<! ; and in the sjiaee of fourteen years the 
I .b':^ujt mis^idUiMiiNs are said to lia\e made 100,000 
' ruiiNerts. On the deaili id this cniiperor, however, 

• a clianyo took place: the edict was revoked, and 
I Scball was thrown into luison and sentenced to 
j (ieatli. He was afterwards liberated; hut he waft 
i again imprisoned, anti, at Hie end of a long incitr- 
t‘era1ion, tlitsl August 15, UH»9. He had ai;<|uired a 
ptufeeL juaslery of the Chinese language, in which 
j lie compiled numerous treatises upon scientific and 
[ leligioUH suhpH'ts. A large MS. collection of his 
( liinese writings, anioimting to 14 voluines in 4to, 
is ]ue‘^erved in Hie Vatican Library. In Latin lie 
>\rtite a wtu k O/i thv Hialoi tj of tho Jesuit Missious 
in i'liina ( V'ieniia, 1055). 

*Sco Mfiilly’s JJiiiloir( Gcm-ratr de la Chine, and Hue's 
Lc (Jhrihtiaiiisme en Chi nr. 

Hcliaiiiyl. See Shamyl. 

Srliarnliorst, (H:ifiiAiii) Johanx David 
the organiser of the l^russiaii army, was l»orn on 
12th Kovemher 1756, at liortlcuiaii, the son of a 
Hanoverian farmer. At twenty he entered the 
army of Hanover, and he took part in the cani- 
uaigiis in Flanders of the years 1793-95. In 1801 
lie transferred liis services to Prussia and %va» 
appointed director of the training scJiool for Prus- 
sian ollitvrs. Five years later he was wounded at 
Auer.stiidt and taken prisoner at Liilwck, hut 
ndeaseil in time to he present at the battle of 
Eyiau. In 1S07 he began the great >vork of liis 
life : he was put at the head of the commission 
for reorganising the armies of Prussia. He 
reformed the army, inLrotluced the short-service 
( Kriimper) system, created a better spirit amongst 
both officers and men, and so converted what had 
been a mercenary force into a national avtiiy. It 
>vas principally by means' of this new Avea'lKm" that 
(Germany was able to crush the great Napoleon at 
Leii>zig six years later (1813). Hut before that 
event took place Scliaruhorst was dead ; he was 
wounded at Grossgorscheii on 2d May 1813, whilst 
acting as chief of the staff of the Silesian army, 
and died on 28th June at Prague. 

See Life by Lehmann (2 vids. Leip. 1886-87) and 
Klippel (3 vola Leip. 1809-71) — the former rather an 
account of his public work than a biography — and the 
Erinnerungen of Von Boyen (1891). 

Sebarwenkaf Xaver, pionofoi-te player and 
musical composer, was born at Samter near Posen 
on 6th Januaiy 1850, and was titiined as a musician 
at Posen and Iferlin. On the. conclusion of bis . 
sttidies, he began to teach in Kullak^ music 


lectured at Andov’er, Hartford, and New York. 
In 1869 he was called to bo iirofessor in the 
Union Theological Seiniiiary, New York, and 
lectured there successively on (71n'istian Syiii- 
holies, Hebrew, and iSacred Literature. One of 
the founders of the Ainericau branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, lie went as a dtdegalc to its 
General Conferences at Easel in 1879 and Co})eu- 
hagen in 1884. He attended as delegate also 
the meetings in London in 1875, out of which 
grew the Alliance of the Reformed Churches, the 
Hi*st General Council of whicJi met at Ediiiburiyli 
in 1877i the second at Philadelphia in 1880. lie 
was president of the American Old Testament 
Kevisiou Committee. lie died 22il (October 1893. 

Of his many books the iiio^t important aro a fHatorg 
of the Christian Church, in it's enlarged form (12 vols. 
in tho Edinburgh edition; 18S2-94); The Creed a of 
Chrtatendom ( 3 vols. 1877 ) ; The Person of Ch rist ( lvS(),5 ) ; 

Bible Dictionary (V\n\^. 1880); TojHd-tr Cohiuvutar}/ 
on the Nmv Testament, to which he liimsidf cuiitrihuii^d 
‘Matthew’ and ‘Galatiaius’ (4 vols. 1878-83) ; and an en- 
larged edition of Lange’s Cotnttit nturn on (hr Ohl ami AV?»‘ 
Testaments (25 vols. 186 J -80). Keshh s these ho edited 
tho ‘ Pliilosophical and Thoologicn.1 Library,’ inclnding 
Ueberweg’s IlisL of Philos., Van Oosterzee's Chridian 
Dogmatics, &c. ; Th^ lic/ifthms d ha.sod tm 

Herzog (3 vols. 1.884), and (with Rev. S. M. dack.-MJii ) ilie 
supplementary Encgclopcedia of JJvitg /firinrs } ; 

and ‘A JSelect Library of the Niceiie and I*o.d- Nie.vno 
Fathers' (25 vols. NtAV Yoi’k, 1st bories, 3 Vi>ls. 18 .mJ 
2d series, vols. i. and ii. 1890 91 ). 

Scll2liril2IUSCll« the most nojtlu'i'ii canton oi 
Switzerland, is hounded on all sides hut tiie south 
hv the duchy of Baden. Area, 111 so. in.; j[>op. 
(1870) 37,721 ; (lOtK)) 41,514, of wlioin alnml 
are Protestants. Tlie chief river is the Biiine, 
which forms the southern houinlary, and within 
the basin of which the canton is wholly inchuh^d. 
The surface is hilly, esjieeially in the north ami 
east; of the many rich valleys that .slope south- 
ward to (ho Hliiiie that of the Klettgau is famous 
for its fertility aiul for its wines. Agrieulliire is 
the principal branch of industry ; grain, potatoes, 
fruits, hemp, and wine lieing the chief jiroiluets. 
The great council is the governing body ; it em- 
braces one representative for every 590 citizens, 
chosen for four years. The e.xeculive Ls in the 
hands of a ministry of five iiersons elio.scn hy tlie 
people for four 3^ears. Tho actions of the goverii- 
meut, are controlled by the optional refereiidiiin. 
The canton is simply the territory heloiiging to I ho 
town, which joined the Swiss con feilerat ion in 1501. 

SCH.VFFJlAUSEX, the capital of the above canton, 
is beautifully situated on the right hank of the 
Rhine, above the celebrated falls, 31 miles hy rail 
WN\V, of Constance. Overlooking the town stands 
the curious castle of MniioLh (1564-90), and this 
editice, the cathedral (12th century), the Imthur- 
neum (a concert and lecture hall), a library, and 
a museum are the chief buildings. The town is 
remarkable for the antique architecture of its 
houses. There is a statue to the Swiss historian 
Johannes von Muller, a native of the jilace. Pop. 
19,320. The falls of Schaffliausen, about 3 miles 
below the town, form the grandest waterfall in 
tho whole course of the Rliine (q.v. ). They are 
utilised for electric and other factories, which 
.turn out iron and other metals, anys, oil, dour, 
beer, spirits, soap, caudles, wool, cotton, and agri- 
cultural machines. 

SchftflBe^ Albert Eberhard Friedrich, politi- 
cal economist of the historical or evolutionary 
school, waft born 24th February 1831 at NUrtingen 
in Wiirlfemberg, studied theology at Tubingen, 
and, after spending some time on the edi^rial staff* 
of a newepaper* became professor of Political Econ- 
omy at xUbil^n in 1861, and in 1868 at Vienna.** 

,, ,>i|r ^ ■ 
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academy in HerJin ; but since 1878 he Iiaa devoted 
himself' to composing and concerts. In 1881 he 
started a music school in Berlin. His composi- 
tions, <* III bracing trios, quartetts, sonatas, con- 
ceitos, ‘studios,’ and some famous Polish dance 
tunes, belong to the modern school. 

See SegksvAu. 

Schaumbur^-Lippe, a sovereij,m German 
j»iincii)ality, lying between Westphalia and Han- 
over. Area, 181 sg. in.; jiop. (1900) 43,132. Agii- 
ciiltiire is the chief occupation, though some coal is 
extracted. The people are mostly Lutherans. The 
j>rince governs with the help of an assembly of 
liffeen members, ton of whom artj elected by the 
towns and the country districts, the rest by the 
prince, the nobility, and the elerg}^ and educated 
cla.s.sos. The state sends one deputy to the German 
Reichstag. Capital, Bindvcluirg (jiop. 5088). Tlie 

f irincipality was founded by a member of the Lippe 
q.v. ) family, as tin; countsliip of Schaumburg, m 
1040. The head of this bramrh tif the family 
assumed the princely title in 1807. 

Sclieelc* (CVKL Wiuiklm, diomist, was born 
on 19th Ilecember 1742, at Stralsuiid in i\)iucraiiui, 
then belonging to Swcihni, and was apprenticed t<i 
a chemist at ( Jotheiihiirg, and was afterwards 
chemist’s assistant at Malmo, Stockholm, ITpsala, 
and Koping (at the* western end of Lake Malar), 
and died at Koning, I9tli May 1786. His whole 
life was devoted, with the absorbing passion of 
the lover of science and of nature, to chemical 
experiment ami investigation. And, altliough his 
apparatus was very primitive and his means 
limited, he made a great number of discoveries of 
the utmost importance for the advance of chemistry. 
He discovered hydrollnoric, tartaric, hen/oic, arseni- 
ous, molylxlie, lactic, citric, malic, oxalic, gallic, 
ami other acids. Chlorine, baryta, oxygen (1777), 
glycerine (1783), and sulphuretted liytlr<»gen gas 
were all separated by him indcpcmleutly. He 
obtained the salts of manganese, and showed 
how manganese colours glass. Tlie green pig- 
ment called Sclieele’s green, the arseiiite of copper, 
derives its mime from the clnujiist who iirst 
described it (see (iiiJCJiN Pjgments), as does also 
the mineral scAieelite or tungsten, lie demonstrated 
ill 1777 that the atmosphere consists chielly of two ' 
gases, one, emiiyreal or hre-air (i.e. oxygen), sup- 
porting coiuhustion, the other preventing it. This 
<Iiscovory of oxygen was made independently of 
Priestley’s discovery three years before. In 1783 
Scheele <lcscribed prus.sic acid, which he provcxl to 
be the determijiing' cause of the colouring iimtter 
in Prussian blue. He was a worker of wonderful 
accuracy, uersevcnance, ami genius, and worked Inith , 
analytically and synllielicany. His jiapers were 
published in English hy T. Beddoes ( IaukI. 1786), I 
there being eorre^poMiug Latin, German, French, 
&c. editions; and in 1892 Baron NordcnskihUl ' 
published a number of Ids unedited letters ami | 
papal's. 

f^eheiTvh elosicnn V^iktou von, (;erman poet, 
was horn at (^arlsniho on 1 6th February 1826, i 

nnil WiHf educated, at Heiflelbeig*, Munich, and 

KerlJn, to follow the law. Hui; ho always had a / 
dislike to tViis pursuit, and after five yeau-n’ work 
nX \\e gave \t \\p. VV\s \\\teres«.t was V\x.ed wpcm > 

life of early and inedlvval Gerniany, ami Im , 

incliaiitum inwards liturature was irresistible. As 
ioon as he had shaken oil the trammels of routine 
w^ork, he hurried away to Italy and began to write. 
Elis drat book, which ho never surpassed, was Der 
Vrompeter von SakJcingen^ ein Sang vom, Obei'rhein 
1854), a tale in verse of the time of the Thirty 
iTears’ War, steeped in the spirit of German 
'omance, but as fresh in feeling os a May morning, 
Lud lightened with sly, genial humour ; not the 


least charming features of the book are it« many 
songs and the humorous reflections of Hiddi- 
geigei the Tom-cat. Its popularity is attestetl 
by the fact that the 190th eciition appeared in 1891, 
or at the rate of more than five editions a year 
since it was first published. Scheffel’s second 
book, a piose story of the 10th centuiy, Ekkehard 
(1857), telling how the young monk of St Galllfell 
in love with the Ducliess of Swabia whilst teach- 
ing her to read Virgil, also enjoys extraordinary 
popularity : the 120th edition was published in 1891 . 
Ten years after Ekkehard appeared Sclaoflbl sent 
out Gaitdcamus (1867 ; 54th ed. 1891 ), a collection 
of songs and ballads, which are known to all Ger- 
man stmlents, and sung everywhere throughout tlie 
Fatherland. Yet, curiously enough, Scheffel him- 
self had !io ear for music, and is said never to have 
been present at a concert in liis life.* His’ remain- 
ing books include two romances— (1884), 
a talc of the 5tli century, and Juniper us (1868), 
placed ill the end of the 12th century, the era of 
the cru>sades and the heyday of chivalry — three 
collections of poems — Frau Avc/ithire, Lieder avs 
Heinrich von Ofterdingens Zeit (1863; 15th ed. 
1883); Bcrgpsahnen (1870; 4th ed. 1883), the 
visions of St Wolfgang, bishop of Uatishon, seen 
in the solitude of his hermit’s hut on the Salz- 
burg Alps; and Wtddeinsamkcit ( 1880), a dozen 
pictures of landscape painfcirig in words — and three 
or four short collections of ]M>sthumons Gedichie 
(1887-91). After liis return from Italy Sclicflel 
settletl down in his native town, and died there on 
9th April 1886. 

See Life by J. Prolss (1887), by Ruheiiiann (1886), 
and Pilz (1887 ) ; also the Kriniierungen hy Zernin ( 1886). 

SclielTer, Ary, a painter, was the son of a 
German jiainter sctilecl at Dordrecht in Holland, 
and was oorn there on 12tli F'ehruary 1795, studicil 
under Guerin in Paris, and began his artistic 
career as a painter of genre pictures. But the 
Romanticism of the early 19th century capti- 
vated his fancy ; he nroduced numerous pieces 
illustrfitiv^o of Goethes, Byron’s, and Dante’s 
works, such as ‘Margaret at the Well,* ‘Faust 
in his Study,’ ‘ Mignon and her Father,* tlie 
‘Soldiers of Missoloiighi,’ the ‘Sulioto Women,* 
‘Francesca da Rimini,’ ‘Dante and Beatrice in 
Heaven,’ and many others. Shortly after 1835 
ho turned to religious subjects, and painted (but | 
did not always then oxhilJit) ‘ Chris tus Remuner- 
ator,’ ‘Christus Coiistilator,’ ‘The Temptation of 
Christ J ‘St Augustine and Monica/ His host 

nortraits Avere of the Duchess tie Broglie, Prince 
Talleyrand, Queen AimSlie, Liszt, Madame Viardot, 
Madame Guizot, La P'ayette, Berangcr, and Lamar- . 
tine. He died at Argentenil, near Paris, 15th 
June 1858. I’he pure and lofty expression he gives 
to his creations is a conspicuous feature of his 
work, which has been accused of sentimentality, 
and is inferior to that of many contemporaries in 
technique and execution. See M&movr *by Mrs 

Grotc (1800). 

Sclielcll; (Lafc. Scaidis, Fr. Escaut)^ a river that 
rises in the P>enc)i dept, of Aisne, flows north past 

Cftmhrai and Valenciennes, and, entering Belgium, I 

y>fisHf;s Toiirnai, Oiitleiiarde, Ghent, IDendorruoiido, j 
i aud XTv\,weTp, haviTia Ttweived among other trihu.- \ 

I times the hys, Deiiuej*, and Rupel. Anivod -oppo- 
site the island of .South Beveland, it divider into 
two arms. The left or southern, called the Wester 
Scheldt, flows south of the islands of Beveland and 
Walcheren, and meets the North Sea at Flushing ; 
the northern or right arm, called the Coster Scheldt, 
passes to the north of the same two islands. The 
river is navigable to Cambrai, 211 miles from its 
mouth and 56 from its source. From the middle of 
the 17th to the end of the 18th century the Dutch 
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monopolised the navigation of t]ie lower ^heldt 
and levied tolls upon all foreign vessels sailing on 
its waters. When Belgium was separated from 
Holland in 1831 the limits passed to the foniier, 
though they were vainly disputed })y the latter. . 
Belgnim in 1863 finally renounced her rights for 
an^i^deinnity of three-quarters of a million 'S^rling 
paid W the foreign nations using the Scheldt, 
Great Britain contributing £175,050. 

SclielleilberSy a village 9 miles S. of Salzburg, 
near the south-east border of Bavaria, was the ! 
scene of the first cngagoinent in tlie war of the | 
Spanish succession in whicli tJie English took I 
part. Marlborough’s army of 40,(K)0 men <lrove \ 
an Austrian corps of l‘i,000 from the fortified 
heights above the village, after « sliort, liorce fight, ! 
on 4th July j 

Fjiieijimcit . Joseph • 

(afterwanls t.w?i Sclielling), was horn at L{M)iii»e?g 
in Wilrtomberg, 27fch January 1775; studied the- j 
ology aixl pliilosojdiy at 'riihingeii ; Hum (l79i» J 
science and niathemafies at Leipzig; h(‘gan hi- ^ 
career as a teacher of jdiilosophy in the iniivt'xsity 
(»f Jena in 179S as successor t«» bi«*ht(', fnun \vhi*‘h 
time he was, with Fichte and TL^gcl, one of tho 
pioneers of post-Kantian s])t?cn]nitiv<^ thouglit. in 
1803 ho married CaroliJia (17f53 hsOO), llio (li\(nt‘‘*d ; 
wife of A. W. von Scldegel (q.w). Fi'hm hS03 , 
to IS08 he was professoral Wurzhurg ; tln.'u iintil j 
1820 secretary of tlie Itoyal yVeademy of Arts a( ‘ 
Municl) ; again i)rofessor at bhdfuigon urjtil 1S27. I 
when he rolurnea to ^Iiinich to llie uiiiv<u>iU | 
there; and was rinall\M’nlI«*<l in 18 f I hy Fiedcuicdv- 
William IV. to Berlin amid great ('\p(Mdatiou of j 
results from his long-juamiisisl final, iiositivo. jihilo ! 
sophy. He died at the ]»aths of llagaz in Switzer- 
land, 20th August 1S54. j 

Sclielling's significance consists not in his heing ' 
the founder of a i>hilosopliieal system, hut in his j 
having hy the force of his genius and ]U‘olonge<i 
fervid activity lived into and tlirough the sjieenla* | 
live quest ions of his day, condensing lliein into ] 
profound intuitions and thoughts whieh not only [ 
excited others to systenmtic thinking-, 1 nit entered • 
into the philosophical develojumait as lainlmarks ! 
of Kpcculatioii. llis luanifohl i>nHluclions may he | 
grouped around tlie leading ideas of three distinct 
periods, the first of whicli extends from 1797 to ' 
1800, wlicn Hchelling was under the influence chietly | 
ot Fichte, and einhraces tho so called ‘ Philosophy' j 
of Nature’ and ‘ Transcendental Philosophy;' the ; 
second culminates in the ‘ .PliiJosophy of Identity,’ j 
and falls between 1801 and 1803, 8clielliii<^’s lights 
being then Spinoza and Boehiue ; the third and | 


reality, which he calls * IntcIle^tisi^ii^Rtuition ’ — a 
conception to be associaiecl wiih" the Keu^n or 
^culty of ^deas of Spinoza and Kant and Plato, 
Wid with the intuition of the This 

-notable doctrine, though resting bn some c^iiB of 


the ‘laith of Jacohj ), is apt to be eitb^f league 
or presumptuous; the former as it hardly adibitcrof 
exa«d definition, and the latter as it le apt to look 
like a claim to a piivate view <»f truth which may 
not 1)0 enjoy ed hy eveiyhody. 
j In tho PJtiloiitjphff i(f writings, and iu 

j Thr ]Vorfd-Srt}fl (1707 fJfl), wo fimi Schelling «Sap- 
, plvmonting the Fichtian doctrine of the Ego or 
j Absolute Fgo, hy showing that (la? whole of Nature 
I may bo regardeii as an emhodiment of a process l>y 
I whndi Spirit tends to lise to a consciousness of 

• itself that in fuel wc may snjqdcment Suhjecii%*'6 
Idealism h\ an ()]>jeeiiv,» Jilealisin in which Nature 

I is sf»#‘n |<> )>o tfif other p^»Ie of Spirit, slumbering or 
petiificd iiite!ligt*nc(». M e might therefore say- : ‘1 
i« evoryfliing, hecausi' c\ervthiiig is 1 / Bwause of 
' this afiiniiy with S[»irit fliat Nature has we iiiay% 
thrmglit S<*}ielling. <‘OM>iMuc.t a ‘ Pliilosophy' of 
Nature’ i.e. \^ e /-an «^<iy wliat Nature is pnor to 
ju't Ji ll » inpii ieii I nr^tMieh aiul wo liml him iiying 
; lo r‘\j»]a,in N;‘. Iuri‘ hy a, logical manipulation of such 
oj>)Mv-it^‘>, as Self and Ntd S*df, attraction and re- 
: piiNion. and such principles as polaiity, exciUi- 
‘ hiliiy, light, Ac. ^'he Sirdctu of Tranacmdmtal 

I fihith.sin (istiog one of "the most important of 
I S<*h«-llhigN work*-, r^ieaks of the two fnudainenial 
ami com[d(‘meht;(.i V scieufuv, Trans<*cn dental Philo- 
j s<»phy and Sj»ecn\ative Physics, which together 
; con.'.tilute llie wlioh^of knowledge; the one starts 
with the SuhjfiUiN'e ami shows liow' the OhjtHj- 
j 1i\e hi longs tlicrtdo, while the other slicnvs how* 

• the l)hje<ti\e must become Subjective}. Schel- 
j ling about this tinu' celited two journalH, the 

one for Sffrrtdafirt PIojan'M, and tlie other (with 
I llcgcl) the Criiind Jorrval of l^Iutosophy, which 
] not only contain some imjiortaiit articles of hi^ 
I own, Im't express nt a stage of w hite heat the move- 

• jnvnt of thongJit w IjicJi can only- he said to cul- 
j minati' in the stnj^endous .system of TIegek It is 
I easy to see in (he. l^rausccudcutat Tdeafisw the 

germs of tho ' Philosophv of Identity.’ If either 
' Sniril or Nalnvc oonduc.i us to the unity which 
I Ihilosophy sei’ks, tlie metapliysical ground of 
j Being may he \ iowed as a siijna sensuous Identity 
I that is above all difiereneo : the Absolute aft the 
■ unity* of the Ideal and the Ileal is higlier than 
j cither Spirit in itself or Nature in itself, and S]>int 
I Philosophy' and Nature PJiilosophy merge in Iden- 


least valuable of the three represents the grow'th j tity Pliilosophy, the theory of the One which is 
of what Schelling called his Positive ( in opposition above dualism and multi}>lieity. Following 
to the prtwious Critical or Negative) Philosophy’-, • Spinoza, ScJielling teaclios (Method of Academic^ 
and way be traced as far back as lcS09, wdien P?/€ j Stf/dy, 1803 ; BrivnOy 1803, Are.) that it is only the 


Inqtliry into the Nature of Human Freedom 
y^ipearbd, Schelling began as an adherent of 
Fichte’s principle of the Fg-o as the supreme prin- 
ciple of philosophy ; the Fgo alone cannot be ex- 
plained hy anything outside itself ; it posits itself 
and ift conditioned only by itself -i.e. in it form 

and miter coincide ; such are the ideas of his first 

pro<luciion, Oh the Positihilitt/ of any Boi'm of PJUlo- 
sophy In the next work. On ihp, Koo as 


iluagluatiou aud the reflecting Undei^tandiug 
w hich cause us to separate things or conceivo them 
separately' ; Beason boliolds all thin^ in their 
totality or oneness ; the Absolute is not only the 
unity of all contradictions, hut the unity of unity 
and itself unciidingncss. We iiere see Ine roots of 

the Dialectic or Logic of Hegel, who, however, is j 

Qarcful to avoid, as tho grave of thought, a mere 
lorinai identity (i.e. to say that the is I 

that whicli is one wiib itself is to «ay praotioaliy 


Friiiciple of Philosophy ^ Schelling aeeme to iiiahc that whicii is one witi* itself is to «ay praotioaiiy 
the traneition to the Ahsolnte* Ego a» the grotind nething a\mt and to Sftt forth a WWity VfMcU ts 
of the opposition between the Kgo and Non-Ego, concrete (i.e. a unity in -which all vaiiety nersists 
and thus arrives at the pantheism characteristic of and is not lost). Schelling differs though from 


ersists 


the idealism of Fichte and Hegel. In the Letters 
on Dogmatism and Criticism (1796-98) he sets at 
naught Kant’s arguments for the limitation of 
knowledge to phenomena, in laying claim to a 


and IS not lost). Schelling diiiers thougn rroni 
Spinoza in keeping the yirocess of development 
singly to the fore as indeed the truth of the 
world ( ‘ In the beginning was the Aetf in Goethe’s 
words), a most valuable side of hit* philosophy. 


knowledge to phenomena, in laying claim to a words), a most valuable side of hit* phiiosopny, 
* secret wonderful faculty which dwells in us all ’ linking it through disciples of his with the tre- 
of^ beholding the transcendental ground of all mendous development of the historic method in 
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the 19th century ; and a^ain in tending to make 
Spirit the oliinf factor in the world process. In the 
Identity Pliiloaoidiy Sclitdling repeats a^ood deal^ 
of the Natural Philosophy, and the weakest part'^ 
of his system (only possLlde in the infancy of 
science) is his partly rational and partly fantasti- 
cal and incioly verbal construction of nature in the 
so-called a priori way. 

The fact that Scl idling conhl never describe to 
himself his Absolute save in the most formal way 
left liis niiml open to the influence of mystical 
speculation ; he could never think exactly to him- 
self iiow the finite arose out of its dark, infinite 
background, a question with which he^ occu[>ied 
himself in the Im^estigations into the Essence of 
Human Freedom, In the latter (rfeatiso what ho 
chiefly does is to translate into language of Reason 
such truths of Revelation as that of tlie Trinity, 
under which God the Father is seen to go out of 
Himself to the creation of a world ; in some sucli 
way by an eternal ac.t before all time man made 
himselt what he is, and ever asserts his freeilom 
until by another eternal act he unites himselfato 
God, and thus brings the world back to God and 
becomes its Redeemer. The promised Positive 
Philosophy which was to advance beyond merely 
negative or critical philosophy came to be simply 
the philoso}diy of Mythology and Revelation. 
What Schelling objected to in the philosophy of 
Hegel was its attcmjit to extract all out of the 
Idea or Reason ; there must he thought be some- 
thing like Will, or Tendency, or Process to account 
for tlie illogical and finite aspect of some things, a 
fact which turned his min<l to Nature as the fore- 
court to Spirit, and connects bis ])hilosoi)Iiy with 
the strange system of Schopenhauer, which is a 
pantheism of "the Will, as HogoPs philosophy may 
be called a pantheism of the Idea, and Schelling. s 
of the Spirit. It was in keeping with the mystical 
character of Schelliiig’s mind that he should look 
forward to a tlohannine church of tiie future rising 
over the ruins of Petrinism and Paulinism. 

* A full account of Schcllinff will be found in any of the 
larger histories of Philosophy, such as tiioso of Erdmann 
(Eng. trans. by Hough, 3 vols. 1880) and Kuno Fischer. 
Morell, in his History of Modern Philosophy, is largely 
influenced throughout by Schelling, and gives, of course, 
an account of liim. Sec also Watson’s Schell nirfs Trans- 
cendental /dm/iswi (Grigg’s Classics, Chicago, 1883); A. 
Seth’s Kant to Hegel ; Yvimiz, Schellings Posithe Philo- 
Sophie: HsLvtmfinn, Studien n, Anfsdtzc ; IX Marheineke, 
Critioism of Schell ing^s Philosophy of Revelation (1843) ; 
Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, vol. ii. ; works on 
Schelling by Noack (1830), H. 1 decker (1875); and the 
biographical An.? Schdlinys Leben: in Brief en, ed. by 
putt (3 vols. 1870). 

Schenmitz (Magyar Selmeczhdnga), the olde.st 
and most famous mining town of Hungary, stamls 
in a narro>y mountain gorge, 65 miles N. by W. of 
Pestli. Together with its suburbs it has 18,265 
inhabitants, mostly Slovaks. The academy for 
mining and forestry, embracing collections of 
minerals and a chemical laboratory, is the principal 
building ; there are also two castles and a pilgrim- 
age church. A highly-esteemed tobacco- })i]>e is 
manufactured here and exported to America. The 
mines have been worked since Roman times, and 
produce gohl and silver, copper and lead. The 
tamiHes of the miners make lace. Tobacco and 
violin strings are also made. Two-thirds of the 
mines are state property. 

Schenectady* a city and county-seat of New 
York, on the Erie Canal and the south hank of the 
Mohawk River, 17 miles by rail NW. of Albany. 
It is the seat of Union College ( 1795 ; since 1873, 
in virtue of the affiliation to it of law and medical 
schools at Albany, Union University ), and contains 
machinery and locomotive works, stove-foundries, 


woollen and flour mills, broom-factories, 
Schenectady was settled by the Dutch in 1661. 
In 1690 the place was burnt, sixty inhabitants 
massacred, and ninety carried off by French and 
• Indians. Pop. ( 1890) 19,902 ; ( 1900 ) 31,685. 

Sclicnkel* Daniel, a learned and aggres.sive 
German theolo^an, born in Switzerland, at Diigcr- 
len in Zurich, December 21, 1813. He studied at 
Basel and Gfittingen, and had been successively 
jirivai-doccnt at Basel and pastor at Schaffliausen, 
when in 1849 he became professor of Theology 
at Basel. In 1851, through the influence of UTl- 
mann and Umhreit, lie was called to Heidelberg, 
whore lie died, May 19, 1885, shortly after retiring 
from his chair. Here also he had been both uni- 
versity preacher and Kirclienrath. J[n his youth 
almost orthodox and a vigorous antagonisti>f Swiss 
radicalism, he became a prominent leader of the 
famous Protestantenverein, a champion of ecclesi- 
astical liberal ism. and of the rights of the laity. 
From 1860 to 1872 he edited in its interest the 
AUgemcine Kirchliche Zcitschrift, and with a yet 
Avider propagandist aim he associated with liiinself 
a group ot its liberal theologians in the preparation 
of a great Jiihel-TAxikon (5 vols. 1869-75). His 
most important scientific work was Das JPescii des 
Protestantism ns a ns dien Qncllen des Reformations- 
zcitalters hclcnchtct (3 vols. 1846-51), in which ho 
explains Protestantism as a task to he progres- 
sively realised ralher than a system of doctrine or 
of cinircli ggvernnient. Its aim is more than to 
give a comprehensive scheme of dogma to the 
church and a key for the interpretation of divine 
revelation to the individnal Christian conscience — 
it is to create a community of believers wliose 
fellowsliip ro.sts on the re-cstablishmeiit of hpmanity 
through Jesus Christ. F iirther, in Dcr Unionsbervf 
ties era n gel ischen Protestant ism ns he pointed 

out the substantial identity that underlay the 
diftereiices between the Lutheran and the lieformcd 
Confessions. His (liristliche Dogmatik (2 vols. 
1858-^59) follows SchJeiermacher in making con- 
.science the spring of religion, the intellectual and 
the moral cleiiicnts involved being but different 
aspects of its essence. In liis famous book, Das 
C/iaraltcrbild Jesu (1864), lie essayed a task for 
Avliicli his powers Avere inadequate. lie attempts 
to construct the human character of Jesus in rela- 
tion to his consciousness of the Messianic idea, 
ami entirely eliminates the supernatural, the only 
miracles admitted — those of healing— being reduced 
to mere psychological cures. His Jesus is merely 
a sublimated uumI ern radical reformer, and one 
over-addicted to rhetoric besides. 

Other books of this voluminous writer were Die 
Kirchliche Frage und Hire ProL Lbmng (1802); Die 
ijrmidlchrcn d. Christenthums aus dem Bewusststin d* 
Glauhens (1877); a Life of Schlciermacher (18G8); 
Christentnm und Kirche (1867); and Das OhristushUd 
der Apostel u. dcr JVnchapostolischen Zeit (1879)* 

Scliercr* Edmond-Hknki-Adco-phe, « 
tinguished French critic, Avas bom in Paris in 1816, 
His father was of Sxviss extraction, and his mother 
AA'^as the daughter of a London hanker settled in 
Paris. 'After receiving the elements of his educa- 
tion in Paris, he was sent to En^and to reside 
Avith a dissenting minister, the Rev. Thornas Loader 
of Monmouth.. During his two years’ residence 
Scherer acquired a knoAvledge of the EnglisMan- 
guage^ Avliicli he turned to excellent account in his 
subsequent career as a literary critic. At this 
time also he became so deeply influen^d by reli- 
gious feelings tliat it Avas his strong desire at once 
to begin theological studies with a vieAV to entering 
tlie church. By the desire of his parents, hoAvever, 
lie returned to Paris, and during the next tliree 
years he completed his studies in literature and 
laAv. In 1836 he went ,to Strasburg, where be 
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qualified himself for the ministry of the Protestant 
Church. - Disco verii^ that preaching was not his 
true function, he acceptecf the professorship of 
Exegesis in,, the Oratory at Geneva (1845). In 
Geneva he was closely associated with Vinet in 
ids advocacy of a severance between church and 
expounding his views in La lUformation au 
XYX*^ SUcle^ a journal of which Sclierer himself 
was editor. Gra<lually, however, he drifted away 
from his early faith, and in 1850 ho was finally 
expelled from the church. F(»r the next ten years 
he still lived in Geneva, mainly occupied in reli- 
gious controversy. In IS60 he lefu Geneva for Paris, 
where ho at once found ant pic scope for his powers j 
in literary and political criticism. Ilosidc.s hehig a j 
n^gular contributor to 7W/^;w, ho also acled as 1 
French fon*esj>ondent to tlic iJailjf ami sent | 

occasional^ communications to diirment AiucMican j 
papers. In 1871 he was elected reprcs<Mitytive lor | 
the department of Oise-<‘t-Marije, and atlainr.d | 
cousideraVle distinction as a practical p4)litician. j 
He died in Paris, Ibtli March ISS9. j 

By the solidity ami extent of his knowledge, his : 
severely logical method, and Ihe range of snhjcefs j 
he has treated Scherer takes a high place among i 
modern literary critics. His <lis1 inrt i\ charaytcM- | 
as a critic lies in his <?omhiim4ion of Ihe «junlilios \ 
of the traine<l thinker ami scholar ^^ith a. kcott j 
isuseeptihility to the most tlivtase proilmds oi \ 
creative effort. His (h'hsgs j»pp(‘sr in a • 

lack of elasticity and th'xihilit \ . pai tl\ duo ta \n^ ■ 
early training and partly to a naturally ligoron?^ 
Ciisl of mind, wlii<‘h disj»ost.*s him to niidm? sevcriiy 
where he cannot .syinpatlii.M?. 

Boe Edmond t^chcrer, par Octave CJrcard of tlin French 
Aoa.dcniy ( ISOO)^ aii<l the Inti'oilnctiou hy -Mr Saintshnry 
to iSchercFs on l.iiouttnre (ISOlk 

SclicTcr’s chief worki^ ai’c dc (?7dti</t'r fl* l : | 

De VEtfU (xetnti de en Ernun ; AhX' i 

c,wlrt Vawt ct tfca Eerits ; KintUs fou' ht J/tf~ j 

fmititrc Coatrmyonti tic it) vols/i ; M>'/attyf d'Jiit>tuirc j 
ReUykuse ; Mdrhior (J rininu 

ScUerr^ Johan historian, novediM, and j 
writer of hnmoroiis prose and vf*iv«‘, was horn .*>d | 
Getuher 1817, at Kechherg in Swabia, studied at j 
Zurich and Tuhiiigen, ami hocanie a s<*hoolinaster { 
at Stuttgart. In 1S44 ho came to ho known in aet j 
and writing as a strong democrat, ami in 1S4S was | 
a member of tlie AVurtemlicrg <li('l. Iti tsiO he 1 
fled to Sw'itzerlaml, where in ISliO he obtained a 
post as lecturer in the Zurich Polytechnic, He 
died 2lst Novemher 1S86. He wrote a universal 
history of literature, and histi)ries of religion, of 
English literature, of German niaiiuer>s ami customs, 
a whole series of romances ami novels, ami various 
miscellaneous works in prose and verse. He w'as 
vehement and one-sided in poletnics ; and lii.s lively 
wit and caustic humour, though they give vivacity 
to a very cliaracteristic and original style, are 
extravagant and overstrained. 

ScKcrzO fltal., ‘j'est,’ ‘sport’), in Music, a 
term applied to a passage or movement of a lively 
and sportive character, forming part of a musical 
composition of some length, as a synn)hony, quar- 
tett, or sonata. ^ 

Scheyeningrctlf a fishing-village and seaside 
resort in South Holland, is situate^ on the North 
Seai» about two miles NW. of the Hague. Pop. 
21,000. It is frequented annually hy some 20,000 
summer visitors, there being an excellent * bath- 
hquse,’ numerous villas, and hotels, and, during 
the season, all the gaieties and amusements of a 
fashionable watering-place. A ran^ of sandhills 
. protects tlie village from the sea. The road from 
the Hague to Scheveningen passes l)enoath an 
avenue, :of fine trees and w^oocied banks, with a 
tramway .for passenger and goods. Off Scheven- 


iiigen the Dutch fleet was 

Tronip killed,, by t^o British 8tli- 

10th August 1653. f*' 

Schiedam, a town in South Holland, 2) Unices 
W, of Rotterdam, and close to the Maas. : 'It is,, 
known the wdid over as the place* whero^^ H 
lands gin is made, in some 300 distlJhSries. ; I^v^ 
numbers of pigs and cattle are fed oii 4he refuse 
grain in the surrounding of»nntry. There is a lai^ /■ 
shipping irude, some shiydmihlihg, and coopQrd|^|llK:,v 
malt-kilns, &e. Pop. (1870) !S,sr,4 ; (1900) 27,S4k?^ 
SHilehalliott* iSeo PhirrusinuF, and MAfiKK^^’ 

f.VXK. 

S€*li]ller« Joir \nv (’ithtstoph FniKnnicH, 
German poet iwid druimui.st, avjis (he son of ail 
army surgeon, a man of (h'e.p religiotis feeling and 
strict <u>as<deiilinusiie.ss. Hi.s mother was a wamian 
«’f genth? disposition, true hiiniility and ph.dy, 
and some poptic feeling. h'rilx was horn at 
Mnrlaudi on Ne<-kar on 1 0th Novc'mhor 1759, and 
inheiitcil tho <listingni*'lnng traits of both his 
lnuful.s. lie was brought ii[) amid tlic vineclad 
bills ot Masb.u'h, iameath tin* ancestral castle and 
inofiasr<‘r\ <»t rla; Hnlicjistaufcns at Lorch, and at 
Ludwig*- lung, Ihe V crsai!h‘s of the Dukes of 
\V ill leiiibeig. Besides h>a.rning- Latin and Greek 
at ih«^ grammar M'liool of Imdwigslmrg, Schiller 
was I'inefully ''ducatcil, cspccdally in religious 
maller.s h\' his fa.lle*r, wliosc. iimhilioii it was to , 
make hiin a j*as|or- But ih‘stiny in tlie person of 
Duke < *;u I I'.ugiMi dceivcvl otliciwiVe. Tills Wiir- 
tembergia.n imitalov of I he ‘( 'rraml Monarch/ who 
srt up be ibe fal lnu’ of liis ]nu)plo, estahlishecl in 
I77«‘i a school at his castle <*1 tlic Solitude, near j 
Lud wigsburg, for the pnrjiosc of training army | 
ollicMUs ami Muaiints for I he ])ul.>lic .service, ('ap- 
tain Srliillor, who was ,\t that dale Kuporintendent 
of Ihe ducal foic-ls and gunlcns arotmd the ' 
Solitmh', was givi ri u» nmlerstand that the duke 
wishcil to enrol his clever son hbilz amongst the 
lirst pnjiils tif his new institution. Accordingly, 
the boy turnod to law' instead (d to theology; and 
at the tinciil school (moved to Stuttgart in 1775)’ 
was keyd nmler a rigi<l disi*i]dim\ partly military, 
partly monastic. Abriut 1776 Schiller, tired of 
law, which he m*ver liked, threw it uji for medi- 
cine, wliich he likctl very little bettor. Tt was not 
hmg .after this that, priiicipaily tliroiigh reacling 
Klopstocks j/ovivo.v, ho became conscious of his 
own poidic ])owers. From ihe first he conceived a 
ilecided faiicv for tragedy ; and now', instead of 
stmlying medicine, he spent most of his time in 
reading ami writing poetry ami tragedies, although 
lioth occuiuitions were strictly forbidden by the 
duke. In philosophy also he took a more than 
ordinary interest, and this taste reinaineil with 
him to the eml of his days. The duke was very 
proud of lii.s clever pvoUyc^ and on 14th .December 
1779, in the presence of Goethe and Duke Carl 
August of \Veimar, was delighted to bestow upon 
him three medals for excellenco in his medical 
studies ; for Schiller had at last w'orked liard to 
qualify himself for leaving the Carl’s School, and 
so becoming master of himself. 

Exactly one year after Goethe’s visit Schiller left 
school, and w'as a})pointed surgeon to aWtirtem- 
berg regiment. One month later (13tli January 
1782) his play Die Euiibet\ begun in 1777, wad put 
on the stiige at Manidieim. People took their 
seats at noon, five hours before the performance 
began, and the piece made a tremendous sensation 
— being full of the revolutionary sentiments w'itb 
which the air was charged previous to the outbreak . 
of the French Revolution. Young Schiller lira 
breathed the ^irit of such ‘ storm and^ stress ’ 
ductions os Goethe’s Gotz^ and the ideas of the 
eccentric C. F. D. Schubart ; moreover, he had 
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flnirik tlocply at the wells of Pliitareli’s horo-wor- 
sljip aii(t Rousseau’s overwrought sentiinentalisiJri. 
The jiia.v itsf lf, however, in s]>ite of the gravest 
faults— ;^ooss criulities, iiiiprohahilities, exaggerated 
and unreal sentiment, inflated and bombastic dic- 
tion— literally throbbed with energy and passion, 
and contained many passages of remarkable tragic 
force. Schiller himself was present at the per- 
formance; but because he quitted Stuttgart a 
second time without his ducal leave (hirl Eugen 
hail the aspiriim dramatist arrested, and on liis 
release forbatlo liim both to write plays ami to 
leave Wiirtemberg. This treatment Sdiiller’s ju’Me, 
as writer and as man, would not brook ; so on the 
night of 22d September he fled from the capital in 
disguise, and under an assumed name (Dr Ritter). 
He lay concealed at Aljinnlieim and at Oggersheim, 
and latterly on Frau von Wolzogen’s estate of 
Bauerbach near Meiningen. Tn that quiet retreat 
he finished two more nlays, Die Ver sc/neorung chs 
Fiesco zn Grtina ami Kahnfe und Liehe. The 
stnictiiral idea of the former, Schiller’s first his- 
torical play, ])rintoil in ITSfl, is that of nearly all 
his historical works, a revolt against some con- 
stituted antluirity that has degenerated into 
tyranny ami bec<mie an enom}' of freedom. The 
latter ( 1783) is a protest, dramatically a more suc- 
cessful work than FiescOy against the tyrannies of 
social convenience, inVolving an attack iijion the 
court life of the typical German ruler of the epoch. 

On 1st Sejitember Schiller was a])nointed drama- 
tist to tin* Mannheim theatre, and thought he had 
i-eachcd his ]>ort. But at the end of tlio year the 
engagement was not renewed ; neither intendant, 
nor dramatist, nor actors were satisfied one with 
another. Thus Schiller was again thrown on his 
own resources ; and from the time he left Stuttgart 
until he settled in Weimar he was always in debt 
and always struj^gling with narrow means. One 
of his plans of self-support was the issue of a sort of 
theatrical journal. Die Khcinische Thalia y begun in 
Novemlier' 1784, and written almost entirely by 
his own hand. In this journal were first printed 
most of bis Don CarloSy man}" of his best poems 
(e.g. An die FreAidc)y ami tlie stories Verhrevher 
mis Verlorcner Ehrc an<l Dcr Geisterschcr. In 1785 
he resolved to* depart from Mannheim, and to 
accept a warm invitation from a circle of admirers 
in Leiiizig, which included, he found, Goschen the 
publisher (grandfather of the English statesman) 
and Kfirner, father of the poet. 

Schiller had not been without his love affairs ; 
he had known the pangs of jealousy in connection 
with Frau von Wolzogen’s daughter, he had j>fiid 
suit to Margareta Schwann, the publisher’s daugh- 
ter in Mannheim, and he had been liiilf fascinated 
by Charlotte von Kalb, perhaps the most remark- 
able woman of her generation in (b;rmany. At 
Dresden, where Korner was living, Schiller found 
the rest he so much needed, rc?st from emotional 
excitement and rest from pecuniary worries. And 
this rest, which he owed in great part to Korner’s 
generosity, he turned to good account. He finished 
Don Carlos (1787), which may be called his first 
mature play, in that the enthusiasm is more chast- 
ened, the language more sober and disciplined, the 
plot better elaborated, and the knowledge much 
riper. ^ Nevertheless it suffers artistically from its 
excessive length, from its inherent lack of unity, 
and more especially from the shifting of the interest 
fi*om Carlos to the Marquis Posa. The play was 
written in blank verse, as being more appropriate 
bo> the dimity of the subject; and besides einbody- 
ing Schiller’s ideas of a perfect political society, 
it presents a most noble type of the true friend 
of man in Posa. From the day he first saw Konier 
lie shared with liim nearly all his thoughts, and 
continued to do so after he left Dresden and be- 


came intimate with Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
Goethe. Amongst the finest fruits of his discus- 
sions with Korner and his circle are the poems 
An die Freude and Die Kilnstler. Under the 
stimulus of the same society he went back to his 
old love philosophy, and at the same time began 
to study history in a serious and systematic 
w.ay. After two years in Dresden something of 
the old restlessness took possession of him again, 
caused in part by anotber unhappy love affair 
(with Henriotte von Arnim), and he thought to 
allay it by a visit to Weimar and elscwliere. But 
of Weimar and its court circles the truth-loving 
poet .soon grew tired— Goethe and Duke Carl August 
were both absent at the time.' Nevertheless he 
staved on awhile, finding society in Charlotte von 
Kalh, in Herder, and certain of the “professors at , 
♦lena near hy. One of these, lieinhold ( Wieland’s * 
son-in-law), brought Kant to his notice; and , 
Schiller steeped himself in the thoughts of the 
Kbnigshorg recluse with his usual ardour, thougli 
lie greatly modified Kant’s system ere he adaj^ted 
it for his own use. About tlie same time he mot 
his future wife, Charlotte von Leugefelil ; and, 
getting some hints of a possible chair at Jena, lie 
resolutely bent his mind to the writing of a work 
of more ])ractieal value, and began his liistory of 
the revolt of the Netherlands. In Hie end of 1788 
be was apiiointed to a professorship at Jena, and, 
being furtlier granted a small pension by the Dnke 
of S.axc- Weimar, be married Lot te von" Lengefcld. 

Tn order to meet the responsibilities entailed by 
those cliangos Schiller worked terribly bard, so bard 
in fact that be eventually broke down Ids boaltb. 
Besides leetni’ing, be wrote a number of minor papers 
and tlie gi'oatcr work, the history of the Thiiiy 
Years’ War. These prodnef-ions are not of course 
tlio ouieonie of a prolonged or exhaustive course of 
special studies ; but they rank high amongst Ger- 
man Idstorical writings hy virtue of their great 
merits of style, the warm human intero.st the 
writer has breathed into them, and the broad pbilo- 
sopliic ideas that form their life and substance. 

Towards the end of the year 1792 Schiller was 
agreeably surprised by the offer, brought about 
cliieffy by Ids admirer, the Danish j^uet Baggesen, 
of a free gift of 3000 gulden from the Duke of 
Augustenburgand Ids friend Count Schimmelmann. 
The first u.se the now invalid poet made of bis 
freedom was to finish the Thirty Years’ War, 
and bis next to pay a visit to his old father .ami 
mother, whom be lia<l not seen for eleven ye.ars. 

In the year of this visit (179.3) be be^an the 
hriefe iiher die nesthetische Erziclviin^ des 3Icn- 
schciiy letters of noble and weighty import con- 
cerning the function of art as the supremo educa- 
tive agent. At this period, in the irony of cir- 
ciirnst.ances, it came into the beads of the P'rench 
revolutionists to nominate Scldller (M. Gille) an 
lionoraiy member of the republic, a distinction 
wldcb, although himself a man of democratic 
sentiments, be .spurned with horror on learning of, 
the execution of the king. The diploma of citizen- 
sbm took five years to reach 1dm ( 1798). 

The year 1794 is in some respects the most 
important in the whole course oi ‘'Schiller’s^ life : 
he m.adc the acquaintance of Fichte, he formed an 
intimacy witli von Humboldt, and began 

Ids wonderful friendship witJi Goethe. He was in- 
troduced to the great poet at his future mother- 
in-law’s house in the summer of 1788 ; but for 
a while they were both distant and reserved, and 
it was only in the course of a chance conversa- 
tion .at Jena in the summer of 1794 that they 
discovered common ground of sympathy. The 
ice once broken, however, they soon di’ew to- 
gether ; the dreamer and idealist and tho jnan of 
universal human interests had both worked their 
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way from entirely opposite starting-points to 
pretty nearly the same conclusions. Roth regarded 
art as the crowning-stone of hiiinan culture, os in 
fact the best practical religion, and both thought 
and wrote in the spirit of that conviction. The 
year 1794 is iiiarkcd in Schiller’s career by two 
other events : he composed the essay Ueher Naive 
tind Sentimcntale DicJitunrf^ in which the respective 
characters of ancient (classic) and modern poetry 
were for the first time clearly defined and discrim- 
inated; and he started tlie inaga/ine Die Horen, 
which died after a precarious existence of three 
years. Rut it gave birtli to the mueJi more 
celebrated ( 1797), a collection of satirical 

epigrams, written by Scliiller and (Joethe con- 
jointly, and aime<l at all wlio, in tlieir estima- 
tion, did not pay fit ami jimper reverence to 
Art, and its object Ileauty. Scliiller’s inter- 
coni'se with (loetJie had reawakened bis |>oelic 
instincts, ami he once more began to write po»‘ms, 
at first pieces of a reflective and lyric cbanwier, 
principally for Ids annual Die tn(tv(feh 

(another bread-winning proje<d ), such as !Jie 
Maeht dea (iesangcfi. Dir Idrnlr, Wurde drr Fnno n, 
Der SpitzienfittHj, and so forth, ainl Intcn, mostly in 
his garden-house at dena itnring th»' years 1T!»7 
I and 1798, the matchless ballads {Knntn'hr drs 
Ihykub, Der Hffndsr/ndi, Der Tonrht t\ Jiif ft r Tatf 
genburfj, <!kc.) that in the estiinal ion <d nmny <am- 
siitute bis principal contribution to litrra.l ui e, ami 
that certainly inak«.' him the favomito be\<>nd all 
other i>oets of the (fennan pooph^. Ami, iimler thr 
same stimulus, he went hjn'k to the dnuna, and 
spent many a long night on the finishing <»f W(d!r)t 
stein ( 1798-99), in spite of the fa«‘t that overy hour s 
writing cost him several hours’ suffering. 'fids 
jday (emhra<?ing the trilogy Wtdiensfein'.s Lttgrr, 
Die Pireofoniini, ami ]y (ti /rust r in's 'V(kI), which 
Carlyle declares to hav(' hcam ‘the greatc'st dramatic 
work of which the ISlh <*entury can ]M)ast/ is in 
every way a rcinarkabh' advanc(? on />e// Cttti<»s. 
It is huilt on a wi<ler and truer esliniat<' of liniiian 
nature, displays a jnster conception of tin* limits 
and possibilities of dramatic composition, and 
attains a happier, loftier harmony of tin* 
and dramatic ideals ; and, especially on account of 
the magnitude and masterly arraiigeinent of the 
action, the charact(*r of WallensUdn, ami the 
pathetic love-story of Max Piccoloinini ami 'Fhekla, 
ranks as one of t lie gr<?atest, if not the very greatest, 
of all plays in (xorrnan literature. 

Ill 1799 Schiller settled in Weimar —he ha<l never 
leciure<l since 179.S— in order to ])e nearer the 
theatre and close to (loetlie, wliom he zealously 
supported in his efforts to elevate the CJ(*rnian 
stage into an influential engine of culture. In 
miick succession he finished Maria #SY?mr^ ( 1800), 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans (1801), Die Brant tmn 
Messina (180.S), and Wilhelm Tell (1804). The 
first named, whilst not exactly ans>vering the ex- 
pectations of the English reader, is nevertheless an 
admirable drama. Mary, tlie heroine, is repre- 
sented as an erring, biit repentant and lovable 
woman, whose character shines out all the more 
beautiful from contrast with her cohl and selfish 
cousini Elizabeth ; and the play contains several 
fine passages, descriptive and dramatic. Die 
Jungfrau is artistically one of Schiller’s most auc- 
cessml performances ; Joan of Arc, the principal 
character, is drawn as a lovely and innocent 
maiden inspired with the spirit of the prophetess — 
a deeply religious and ideally beautiful conception 
well carried out. Die Brant von Messina was 
confessedly an experiment, and, it is universally 
admitted, an unsuccessful experiment, at combin- 
ing the ancient and the modern ideals of dramatic 
excellence, more especially by the introduction of 
the chorus as the principal supporter of the action. 
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Tell^ however, is a noble piece of work, in spite of 
some technical defects (principally the lack of a 
central cJiaracter and of a progressive concentration 
of the d ramatic interest ). A1 1 the dramatis person m 
are thoroughly liumaii and are cleverly put before 
us, and there are many fine descriptions of Swiss 
landscapes ; but the finest thing of all is the un- 
*iueucliable spirif. of freedom that pulses in every 
line. This was the last drama Schiller lived to 
finish, though bt* left ollieis in variems stages of 
comjdetion, iVtn'brrl' and being the most 

advanceil. health, loiig enfeebltHl, finally and 

suddenly broke down ; be died on the 9th May 1805, 
still a comi>arativ<>l> young n),nn, in the prime of 
his iTitell(^<*tiial activity. 

Schillers life Avas one long si niggb* against 
pecuniary <]ifliciilf ies, gn^jiUy aggnivated at limes 
i>y Mw' most uncongoninl surrounding'', and latterly 
bv ilM}r‘?illb. Yet Ibrougb all be remained Ime 
to hi iMself and to his high calling, lie tuessed 
ever st rcjiuou.sly h»i w a.id along tiie path of know - 
ledge nnd self eiiltnr»\ and his literary career is on 
adxancc from ermh* oh'mental strength to finisluMl 
and nuitun d ait. F’ersonally, in .spile of tlie draw- 
bark" and Ijiiidiances of iiis outward situation. Ins 
cliar;u‘ler and cemlm*l were of the noblest: be 
Tuade it ]ii" eoii.-^fant end, delilsnately chosen, to 
Irv arnl cany out in bis own daily life the loftiest 
itIeaN iH‘ )>elievr(i in, and strove to ‘ live like a man 
w bom the world would be sorry to lose.’ The ke,y 
to bis >peciilal iv e ideas, ♦‘speejnlly with respect to 
ait, is contained in tlie high ami reverential regard 
la^ paid lo imual beauty. I'liat is the chief corner- 
st<»m> of hi" jestlietic creed and of bis principles 
of action, lb* had an onl husia.stie adiiiiratioii for 
w'hal i.s m»hl»* Mild gnind and fnagnificent, and this 
passion entrj?. into tin* sli uel nu.* and siiUstanee of 
in»ar}y .all his wriiingM. d’wo other great qualities 
ring through Ids works, an incorru]>tible love of 
truth and a lofi\ spiiit of freedom. His poetic 
slrenglli lay in a [xM uliar blending of moral tand 
intell(‘etual buer. As a lyric, poet he can hardly, 
be .aceounted as of the fir.st rank: be lacked not 
only the .sjamtainuty but also the immediate in- 
sight and sym})jithy with the actual W'orld, and the 
living men ami women in it, tliai in so eminent a 
<legreo <listinguished his greater friend and con- 
temporary (Joethe. As a dramatist, however, he 
undoubtedly stands first of the (:JermanH, and rnuftt 
justly take a Jiigb rank amongst the dramatic 
writers of the worltl. 

Tlie standard cdition.s of hi.s w'ork.s are those by Qcideke 
(17 vols. Stutt. 1868-79), Kurz (9 vols. Hildburghausen, 
1808-09), and Bfixberger (8 vol.s. Berlin, 1882). All pre- 
ceding lives of Schiller have been superseded by Minor’s 
( 4 vols. lierlin, 1890 et seq,). See also the longer works of 
Weltrich (Stutt, 1885 ct ,sYr/.) and O. Brahin ( Berlin, 1888 
et acq.). Of the earlier biographies the best were those by 
Hoftineister and Viehoff (5 vols. Stutt. 1875), Palleske 
(2 vols. 12th ed. Stutt. 1880), Riintzer (Leip. 1881), 
Scherr (4th ed. Lein. 1865), Caroline von Wolzogcn (5th 
cd. Stutt. 1870), Schwab (^ ed. Stutt. 1859), and Hepp 
(licip. 1885). Schiller's Brief e (2 vols. 18^) and his 
Correspondence with Goethe (2 vols. 4th ed. 1881), 
Korner (4 vols. 2d ed, 1874), W. von Humboldt ed. 
1870), Lotte (his wife) and her sister (3d ed* ISTu), and 
others contain abundance of biographical maf^r. There 
are biographies in l^nglish by Carlyle (Lond. 1825), 
Bulwer-Lytton (£din. 1^4), J, Shne (£din. 1882, 
‘Foreign Classics for English Readers’), and H. W, 
Kevinson (Lond. 1889, ‘Groat Writers’ series), and 
English translations of Palleske (Lond. 1860) and 
Diintzer (Lond. 1883). Various English writers have 
published translations of Schiller’s works in whole or in 
part; the versions of poems by Bulwer-Lytton (1844), 
Merivale ( 1844 ), Bowring ( 1851 ), ‘ and Lord Lytton 
(Lond. 1887), and of the dramas Coleridge’s Piecolon^t 
and WaUmstein^s Death deserve special mention. The 
Stonier museum was united with the Goethe museum 
(A^*chiv) at Weimar in June 1889. 
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SchlllinK, Johannes, (^erinan sculptor, was 
born at Mittweida in Saxony, on *23<1 June 1828, 
and was tiained in Dresden and Berlin. In 1853 
he went to Italy, havinj^ won a three years’ travel- 
iin<; scholarship. In 1868 he was elected a uro- 
fesHor of the Academy of Fine Art in Dresden, 
where he had been settled since his return from 
Italy. His first work was the four groups of 

the Seasons for Dresden ; for that city lie also 
executed monuments of Ilietschel the sculptor and 
King John of Saxony, and the colossal Dionysus 
and Ariadne in bronze for the Iloyal theatre. His 
masterpiece is the national monument of (lermania 
on the Niederwald (o.v.), commemorative of the 
war of 1870-71. Besides numbers of frescoes and 
similar ornamental works, lie has also turned out 
monuments of Schiller (for Vienna) and the 
Emperor Maximilian (for Trieste), and a war 
memorial for Haiiihiirg. 

Schlmmelpcnniiick, Mary Ann, wiis horn 
in Staffordshire, 25th November 1788, the daughter 
of a Quaker manufacturer named Gal ton. After 
her marriage in 1805 to Mr Lambert Schimmel- 
penninck, she lived at or near Bristol ; in 1818 
loineil th«^ Morfivian body ; and, having suffered 
from paralysis since 1837, died at Clifton in August 
1856. Her nine works, published between 1813 
and 1860, include ,two on Port lioyal, a Theory of 
Beauty y Sacred Miminys, and an Auiohioyraphy. 

Scllillkel, Karl Friedrich, a (Jerman archi- 
tect, was born at Neuruppin in Brandenburg, 
March 13, 1781, and studied the principles of draw- 
ing and design at Berlin. In May 1811 he was 
elected a member of, and iti 1820 a professor at, the 
Berlin Royal Acadeniv. He died October 9, 1841. 
The designs to which he chiefly owes his reputation 
are those of the Museum, the Royal Guard -house, 
the Memorial of the War of Liberation, the New 
Theatre, the New Potsdam Gate, the Observatory, 
the Artillery and Engineers’ School, all in Berlin, 
the Casino in Potsdam, another at Glicnicke near 
Potsdam, and a great number of castles, country- 
houses, churches, and public buildings. His designs 
are classic in feeling, noble, harmonious, and digni- | 
fied. He also excelled as a painter, and as a de- 
signer of monuments and of furniture. His designs 
and sketches were ])ublished in Sammluag arehi- 
tektonischer EnUvurfe (174 plates, 1857-58), Werke 
der hoheren Baukiinst (25 plates, 1873), Grundlaye 
der praktischen Bauknnst (2 vols. 1835), ami Snmm- 
lung von Mohelentwnrfen (16 plates, 1852). See 
Life by Kugler (1842), by Quast (1866), and by 
Dohme (1882). 

Schlnus ^ genus of trees and shrulis of the 
natural order Anacardiacea^ natives of South 
America. The lt*aves so abound in a resinous or 
turpentine-like fluid that upon the least swelling 
of the other portions of the leaf by moisture it is 
discharged from the sacs which contain it. Thus 
they fill the air with fragrance after rain, or if 
thrown into water start .and jump about as if 
alive, discharging jets of this pecuU.ar fluid. A 
sort of honey and also a kind of vinegar is made 
by the^ Peruvians of the fruit of ScJtinus mtUli 
(Peruvian niastic), and they also make a vinous 
drink from it by boiling. A resinous gum exudes 
from the stem which is of the nature of lUcastic. 
The fresh bark of 5. aroeiri is employed by the 
Brazilians to coat newly-made ropes with, to which 
it gives a very durable dark-brown covering. It 
is said to l>e dangerous to sle^ under its ^ade, 
causing painful swellings. The same pheno- 
menon is exhibited by the leaves of some species 
of the kindred genus Duvaua, of which specimens 
are occasionally to be seen in our gi*eenhouses. 
The leavtt and twigs when bruised have a very 
strong oepur of turpentine. 


Sehipka. See Shirk a. 

Schipperke (Flemish, ‘little skipper’), the 
name ot a breed of dogs that has recently become 
familiar at dog shows, belonging to the same 
group as the Eskimo and Pomeranian dog, but 
with almost no tail. They are favourites of the 
Belgian bargees, and from them have derived 
their name. 

Scllisillf ecclesiastical division in a church or 
separation from a church ; as also the tendency 
to promote such division. The Great Schism or 
Greek Schism is tlie separation of tlie Greek Church 
(q.v.) from the Latin: the temporaiy Western 
Schism is dealt with at Antipope, Pope. 

Midlist (Gr. schistos^ ‘split’) is a term properly 
apjilied to crystalline rocks with a foliated struc- 
ture (see Foliation), as mica-scliist, hornblende- 
schist, Indurated clay-rocks with a fissile 

structure are sometimes erroneously described as 
schists. For the schistose rocks, see I’ETRO- 
GRAPHV and (jJkology. 

Scllizoiliyceto.8 (‘fission-fungi’), a botanical 
term for Bacteria. It refers to their commonest 
mode of reproduction — by transverse division. The 
term Sebizophyte is also synonymous with Bac- 
teria. The advantage of the term Scbizoniyeetes 
is its harmony with similar terms Saecliaromy- 
cetes. Zygomycetes, Aseomyc(ites, \'c. applied to 
other s(its of fungoid plants. See Bacteria. 

Scllla^illtwelt« the name of five brothers who 
all distiiiguislied themselves as travellers or as 
Avriters on sciences allied to geography. Three of 
tbem—HKKMANN VDN SCHLAGlNTWElT, borii at 
Munich on 13tb May 1826 ; Adolf, born at Municli 
9th January 1829 ; and Rorert, born on 27tli 
October 1833- worked for the most part in com- 
pany, and in the same departments of impiiry. 
Hermann.. and Adolf lirst made themselves known 
as investigators of the ]>hysical geography of the 
Alps, through two books — Untersuch'mtycn iibcr die 
phynikalifiche G coy reside der Alpen (1850) and a 
continuation, Neue T hUersuch unyen Shortly 

after the public.ation of the last named AVillielm 
von Humboldt got them, along with Robert, re- 
commended to tlie British East India Company, 
who sent them out to India to make observations 
on terrestrial magnetism, to measure mountain 
altitudes, and Ctarry on mcteoiological ami geog- 
nostic investigations. They sj)ent nearly two years 
and .a half in executing their commission, and in 
the course of it traversed great part of the Deccan, 
and crossed the main chains of tlio Himalayas, ami 
penetrated into Tibet. Hermann also made his 
way alone into Sikkim and Assam, and then in 
company with Robert explored parts of Ladakh, 
and crossed, the first of all Europeans, tlie Kuen- 
Lun Mountains, for which feat Hermann w’as in 
later yeai-s nicknamed * Sakiinlunski.’ Adolf in 
the meantime examined the geological structure 
of tlie Nilgiris in the south, explored parts of Balti 
in western Tibet, and in the summer of 1857 cnxssed 
the Karakorum and Kuen-Lun Mountains and 
reached Yarkaml ; there, however, he was seized 
by Yakub Beg, emir of East Turkestan, and put 
to death on 26th August. Hermann on Ids return 
to Europe settled down to private life, and gave 
his energies chiefly to the publication of scientific 
papers. He died at Munich on 19tb January 1882. 
Robert was in J86S appointed professor of Goo- 
graphy at Giessen, where he died on 6th June 1885. 
The Schlagintweits* travels in India are recorded 
in theii* Results of a Scientific Mission to Imlia 
and High Asia (4 vols. Leip. 1860-66). During 
two long journeys through the United States in 
1869 and 1880, Robert 
on the Pacific railwi 
fornia ( 1871 ), the M 
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A fourth brotlier, Kduakj), born on Maivli 
1831, took part in the Spaninh invasion of Morocco 
of 1859-60 and wrote an account of it. He was 
killed in the battle of Kissino'cn, li^litin^ in the 
Bavarian army, on lOth July 1866. Kmh*, the 
fiftli brother, born 7th July 1835, chose law for bis 
cjillin^, and the study of Tibetan and Indian lan- 
;;ua^es for liis amusement during* Jrdsure hours. 
He has written ThiMhism in TihH (Loud. 1860), 
Die Konige von 7Vy>c^ (Muni<*]», 1865), Dl*: Hof Os 
nrteile der Inder (1866), and otlun' books. | 

SHllail^eilbsuL *>n<’ of Ibo brst km»\vo -pas 
of Cerniany, in the Kliein^an disiiict, stanJs in a 
beautiful wooded valley of ibe 'rauniis Mountains, 

5 niih‘s W. of \Vi(‘sbadmj. 'Flie water of tli(‘ batlis 
(82' 9(r K.) is of the cliaraeler called ‘ iiidiirernnt | 
is used for tlie most part evteuially, ij) batlis, ;uid ! 
is helpful in in*r\’ons Oisi'asrs, foj w«»inei.’'s rom : 
plainl-s, an<l b»r jMirifAin.L; tin' skin. ^^^p. 
Visitors in l.ln^ season, 2000. 'rije, plan*. ii.-^ | 

name from a sjiecies of harmless snaki- 1 

Jfarcsrrns) wlindi is found there. j 

Al Cl sr Wll.HtiLM \‘»\, l.i .nnoi ; 
<*iiti<*, poet, a.nd translator, Imum at HanoMT 

on iStb Seplembej- I7(»7. ami h(‘:.:au {*» simK ‘ 

rlieolo*^y at < bOlin^^eii, but, 1ik<‘ his yonn.uer biot h.a 
b'riedrieh (see hedow ), .soon Inriied lo lileiatin»\ i 
\vritin;jf ]»omns for iwo ma;j;a/ines editeo h\ ilie 
])oet Ihlr^^ei*, ami later hir S<*liiller’s Unrrtt. .irni 
eontributin;.;- to 11 h‘ (•liffintfn (Ohlntc ^l;>. >'•/>:/ 
and other ])eriodi(*aIs. In I70o he-etihMl in di ria 
and in 1796 marrie<l a wiilow lady, t’a.iolim* fiOlimer 
(1763- KS09), Die clever, ie>th‘s^ ilaULihter ol l*ro 
fessor iMichai'lis, who si»parat<‘<l from him in lS03, 
and at onetj married Sehelliim. in I79S Sehh-md 
was Hiipointcd professor of l.ileraiuje ^md Kiue 
Art in that university: and tln^ >(‘ars ISOl I he 
spent in Ik'ilin. hM/tiirin.!.; on the snlije<ls In* had 
tau^.'lit at Jena. J’he <^r(*at<‘r iiarl of the followin;.^ 
fourteen years he live<l in the Inmx! of Madame d<^ 
Slael at (/op])(*t on tin* l.ake, of (b‘n(*\a; the<*hief 
incideiils that mark this ])eriod of his life weie the, 
delivery of Lretorrs fot ])riUindir Art nnd infrrn- 
fnre ( bhie-. trails. IS17)) at N imiiia in ISOS, and his 
oflieialin^ as sec.rt‘tarv lo the < row ri priiiee of 
Sweden durinj^ tin* war of liberation (IS13 14), 

In ISIS lie was a]t]M)inted professor of Literature in 
the university of Bonn, a post be tilled down to bis 
death there on 12tli ^lay 1S15. He bad alreaily, 
years before ^oitig to Bonn, ilone what has proved 
to be bis best >vork : gifted with considerable feel 
inj^f for poetic form and much tine taste, he trans- 
lated into tierman verse most of the works of 
Shakespeare, and followed up tlie success he thereby 
achieved by publishin^U admirable translations of 
Dante, Calderon, (knvantes, ("an mens, and other 
foreign masters of literature. The translation of 
Shakespeare, afteiAvards revis(»d and eontinued by 
Tieck, IS still the classic (lermaii > ersion. Along 
Avith liis brother Friedrich he enjoyed great in- 
Hnence tliroughout (b*rmany as one of the most 
active leaders of the Kornantic inovenient, his 
critical papers in Das Athenaeum and in the volniuo 
of (jharakteristiken und Kritiken ( 1801 ) being 
greatly valued in their day. In Bonn he devoted 
his attention principally to Indian studies, and 
issued editions of the Bhagavad’Gita and the 
Jinmayana, Heine attended bis lectures at Bonn, 
and learned from him many of "the secrets of poetic 
workmanship ; for A. W. Schlegol’s own poems, 
lifeless and cold as they are, show no little^ finish 
as to form. Heine’s picture of the vain old dicta^r 
of letters coming to lecture to his class is w'orth 
quoting: ‘He wore kid gloves and was dressed 
after the latest Paris fashion ; he still had about 
him the perfume of elegant society and eau de 
^lU fieurs; he was the hmu-ideal of elegance 


and politeness, and when he spoke of tlie English 
Lord of the Treasury lu> always liegan with the 
words “ My friend.” Beside him stood his servant, 
dressetl in the grand livery of the noble bouse of 
Schlegel ; his business was\.o siiull' the wax caudles 
j in the silver caiullestieks that stood, along with a 
I glass <if sugan^d water, on Dm desk before him, 
the “genius of tJie age. IDs inordinate self- 
osteein, and tin* uuwarninic<i influence lie enjoyed, 

' led iiim to pirns .severe eensiiie u)hvti the literary 
work iff !m»n like* S<‘liillt'r, W iidumk, amt Kotzehne, 
,uid iii\oU<Ml liirn in imsiMUiily p<»b‘mics, A[»art 
trom this f(‘:i.ture. Id- judgim'nl -i- :t critic in 
nuiUcr:. of puic literary taste makes In'- ba'tures 
^till w orD) of r , c>.pei*iall\ Die set 
alieath, rjame<’ and »»im!.lje« ‘^eiie-', (:ehrr I'hcnric 
tnui < f rsfit /< It t i <frr hd tff ntfrn I\/(/ts'ft\ deli\er<‘»t at 
l>ei‘lin in i.s27. ID*’ wiitino wen* publi-lied in 
iliJte -.fp» i a,l « ■ ctMie- Sf ttnn l\'rr/:r. M2 

s oK. Li.'fp. |s-p; 47 k //.'/''■/V, ./'/vV/.s f F/’ifNrtds 
(.4 \ tils Is 16;, ami U)f ‘tS'' ■■•Of if, re I.ftfinr srrijda 
/•/ hgftit \ J .s4S I. 

Sir l)i« Jh ‘ wk-* 1 J iiett il uijfltr I'm Ki'f’. I' ll Sejiiatiir: ibe 
oi Jo- iiist 6>' Wait/, umier Da titk'. 

/wf /. I A sn'v.. !S7f .>2;, ;nM Mi a sit'i^wick’s 

< 'fT /w >,‘i ' f,, (l-SSU) 

Srltl<MJC*L ri.’l i.i *J:h n von, ( lerm;uj i*ritic and 
wiitm-, wa.- bo» n ‘I D.-omsi-j on KMii Mare.li 1772. 
.\flei iof(dv)ny, ii I tMluea.noji a< < *oMingeil 

l.eip/i-, he hit)!-. lo his pen for a livelihood, 
lb' ;jh*lneli*d iht* wile of the ,l<.‘w i-h mer<‘bant- Veit 
:a J.jughtei of Memlelsstihn and mother of 

\ t il the H*h;.:itnis pjiintei i, Dms ]mlling into prac- 
tice \Lews Ji'' lo tii*<* Itixt! which ln» hatl enounced 
in a noioritius lomiinct . L*!rindt\ lit: then joined 
his loot her .Xiiyust W illndm ;it Jena, and along 
with Iiim W’jote ami etlit»‘d llie it>urnal Dds 
Atln in wliieb tli<\v laid downi iln* character- 

! i-it i<* piiiiciples or f(‘a( un*s of Komantici.sm. His zeal 
1 for iiiese ]>i i maples wa- so stiong that be ba.s t?ver 
I b(‘en aeeouiit»*<l Du* bead of ilie Romantic School 
j (tj.\.). Mdtli liini loo Liiedricli wrote Charaktrr- 
isfi/.r// und Kritilru (1861 ), a .set i>f longer critical 
e.ssays, wbieh ga\ e a real stimnhis to good work 
ill (lei man liieratnre ami conlain some of both 
I bmtlicrs' liest writing. Krie«lrieh Schlegel at 
I length sought n*1ief for bis romantic yearnings, 

I ami refuge from the harsh realities of actual life, 
j by becoming a faithful son f>f the Bonian (latholic 
(’hnreli. From ISOS down to his death, w’hich 
ocM'urred iliiring a lecture tour at Dresden on 11th 
January 1829, he was <*m])loyetl in the public ser- 
vice of Austria. It wa.s he who penned the pro- 
elumations of that empire against ^lapol eon in 1809. 
The iK'st known of his books, at least in Britain, 
are lectures on Du* Philusonhg of History^ first 
delivered at ^denna in 1827 (Eng. irans. 1835), and 
Uifitory of LiteraturVy delivered at Vienna in 1814 
(Eng. trails. 1859) ; both are clever, but one-sided, 
tlie Uomaii (]"atholic tendencies of the writer being 
too strongly pronounced. There are also English 
versions of his Philosophy of Life (1847) and 
Lectures on Modern History (1849). The book 
the Germans e.steem most Jiighly of Iiis is Ueher 
Spritche und Weisheit dcr Indier (1808), w hich was 
a pioneer for the study of Sanskrit in Europe. The 
best edition of Ins Sdmmtliche Werke is Fcuchter- 
lebeii's (15 vols. Vienna, 1846). 

Seo his jRrif/e an A, W. Schlegel (1889); Hayin, Die 
Itomantiache l^chule ( Berlin, 1869 ) ; and G. Braudes, 
Den Romantiakc Skole i Tydskla^ivd ( Copen liagen, 1873). 

Sehicicherf August, philologist, w-as Iwrn at 
Meiningen, on 19th February 1821, studied at 
Leipzig, Tubingen, and Bonn, and began to lec- 
ture on comparative philology at the last-named 
university in 1846. Four years later he was called 
to the cnair of Slavonic Languages at Prague. 
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From 1857 to 1888 he lived at Jena as an honorary 
irofessor ; anil there he died on 6th December 
868. A\'ith him the comparative study of the 
lmh»-<^ermanie Jan^iia^es took a decided step for- 
ward. In his Konipendinm der vergleichcnden 
Granimaiik der IndogerTnamachen Sprachen (1861 ; 
4th cd. 1876; Kng. trans. 1874-77) he showetl 
clearly the relations of the ineinl)ers of the ^jroup, 
not only one to another, but of each to the original 
parent language, which he made a gallant attempt 
to reconstruct, and laid down the phonetic laws 
that had governed their respective developments. 
Schleicher did Hrst-rate service also in advancing 
the scientific study of the Slavonic family of 
tongues and the Lithuanian language ; for instance, 
in the Handhuch der litamschen Sprache (1857). 
Further labours were embodied in Die Sprachen 
Etiropaa (1850), Die Deutsche Sprache (1860 ; 5th 
ed. 1888), Indogen/nanische Chrestomathie (1869), 
and Litauische Mdrchen vnd Licder (1857). His 
views as to the study of language, which he wished 
to treat as a nurely natural science, have been 
hotly contestea by Max-Miiller. There is a 
Memoir by Lcfmann (1870). 

Schlci<leil9 Matthias Jakob, botanist, was 
born at Hamburg, 5th April 1804, studied law at 
Heidelberg, practised at Hamburg as advocate, 
but in 1833 went to (rottingen ami devoted himself 
to the study of phy.siology and botany. In 1839 
he was called to the chair of Tlotany at Jena, ami 
in 1863 at Dorpat. Tn 1866 he retired, and <licd at 
Frankfort, 23d June 1881. He contributed greatly 
to establish the cell-theory (see Cell); and of j 
his numerous works, inclmfing two collections of 
poems, fiooks on materialism, the sense of sight, 
the age of man, a Life of LinnaMis, &c., the mont 
important is his Grundziigc der wissenschaftlicheu 
Botanik ( 1842-43 ; Eng, trans. Principles of Scientific 
Botany^ 1849). See Botany, Vol, If. p. 352. 

Sclileferiiiaclior, Friedbich Ernst Daniel, 
the greatest (fernian theologian since Luther, 
wa.s the founder of that iiKHlerii theology wliich 
seeks to i]nder.stand Cliristiaiiity without doing 
despite to the rea.soiiable convictions of the hiiniaii 
mind. What marked him out as rehiriner wa.s 
fii*st and foremost his mental constitution, in wliich 
a profoumlly religious temperament was happily 
blended with an acute intelligence, and an unhesi- 
tating independence of thought and feeling with 
an exceptional susceptibility to the most v.arious 
imnressions from without. Then he w'as fortunate 
in liaving his various gifts developed by the course 
of his education and the experiencc.s of his life. 

He was born on the 21st November 1768 at 
Breslau, the son of an army chaplain belonging to 
the Reformed confession. The pious atmo.spbere of 
his home awakened vivid religious feelings in the 
boy, which attained fuller growth at the Moravian 
educational institutes of Niesky and Barby, where 
he studieil from 1783 till 1787. But deep as was 
the impression made upon him by the godliness of 
social life amongst the brethren, the narrow and 
rigid dogmatic form of religion as taught by them 
was simply intolerable to the eager inind of 
Schleierniacher, already leavened by the wisdom 
of cbissical antiquity ; and he felt that he could 
no longer profess this faith without a lie against 
his own nature. There was a painful contlict of 
opinion between him and his rigorously orthcKlox 
father ere the son forsook the theological seminary 
of Barby to study philosophy and theology at Halle. 
Of the philosophers it was mainly Plato, S])iuoza, 
and Leibnitz, and afterwards also Kant, Fichte, ami 
Schelling, who made a permanent impression on 
liim and moulded his mental clevelopment. A 
powerful influence was also exerted from 1797 on- 
wards by the intimacy into which, now a preacher 


in Berlin, he was drawn with the devotees, both 
male and female, of Romanticism (q.v.). He 
thoroughly sympathised with that cultus of per- 
sonal feeling and that contempt for mere intell(‘c 
tual Anfklhrung which the romanticists carried to 
an extreme ; but he was saved from falling into the 
speculative and practical excesses of the ronianti 
cists by the anchor which his character had fouml 
in personal piety, and by the scientific pnnhMice 
and breadth that came of his constant study of 
pliilosophy, ancient and modern. To this first 
sojourn in Berlin belong the earliest of those publi- 
cations which made Schleierniacher known to the 
learned world: the Reden iiber Reliqion (1799; 
new ed. 1879), the Monologen (18(X); 7tn ed. 1868), | 
and the ethical work, the Grundlinien einer Kritik ' 
der bisherigen Sittenlehre (1803). In these he ex- 
pounded in scientific form that hostility to the 
traditional moral philosophy and the Kantian 
ethic of the categorical imperative to which he 
had already ( 1801 ) given audacious expression in 
the ‘Confidential Letters on Schlegers Lveindef 
where he attempted a defence of the notorious 
romance of his friend Friedrich Schlegel. A more 
valuable undertaking was the translation of Plato, 
which the two friends set about iointly, but which 
was ultimately carried through in 1804-10 by 
Schleierniacher alone. This work, epoch-making 
for the comiirehension of Plato^s philosophy, was 
in great part the fruit of the involuntary klleness 
iiiijiOHed upon the translator by Napoleon, when 
in 1806 he closed the university of Halle, at which 
since 1804 Schleierinacher had been extra-ordinary 
professor. Returning to Berlin, he entered into clo.so 
relations with Stein and Humboldt, with the philo- 
sopher Fichte, and with other pat riots ; and be 
took an active share in all the eflbrts which weie 
being made to bring about the moral regeneration 
and the political restoration of the (German Fcatber- 
land, especially of Prus.sia. One scheme with this 
aim was the establishment of the new Frederick- 
Williani university of Berlin, in which Schleier- 
macher took part ; and in tlu^ theological fai.'ulty of 
this university he became professor in 1810. The 
fame of his academic lectures on all branches of 
theology ami iihilosophy axttracted yearly increasing 
crowds of enthusiastic stinlents ; and as preacher at 
the Dreifcdtigke/itskirche he excrciscil a profouml 
religious inlluence by his sermons, both on hearers 
jind readei's. Equally influential were his labours 
in the sphere of church politics ; he was the soul of 
the movement which hid to the union in 1817 of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Prussia ; and 
it was not his fault that his far-sighted proposals for 
the preparation of a new constitution and forms of 
ritual suited to the wants of the united church were 
not adopted. Ilis resolute bearing in these contro- 
versies was the more to his honour, inasmuch as. 
it made him so unpopular with the government 
that for years he lan the risk of losing his uni- 
versity chair. 

Yet all these public labours — some of them try- 
ing and ungrateful — could not prevent the ind'e- 
fatmable scholar from devoting concentrated energy’' 
to the advancement of learning. The outcome of 
these studies was on the one hand short essays on. 
ethical problems and 6n points connected with 
ancient philosophy which were published in the 
transactions of the Berlin Academy ; and on the* 
other the theological works Die Weihnachtsfeicr 
(1806 ; Eng. trans. Christnuis Eve, 1889) ; a critical 
treatise on the first epistle to Timothy ( 1807 ) ; Kurze 
Darstellung des theologischen Btudiu'im ( 1811 ) ; and 
finally his most important work, Der Christliche 
Glauoe nach den Grundsdtzen der Evangelischen 
Kirche im Zusammenhang dargestellt (1821 ; 2d 
ed. 1831 ; 6th ed. 1884). He dieil 12th Februaiy 
1834 ; and after his death friends published several 
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Avovks from m;iini, scripts oi* from notes j)f 

his Ifjetures tukeii ]i\ stmlents. Of tliese the im»st 
importixnt nn* /)ir rhrisfUrhv S/ffr. (iSi.'i), f.chcji 
Sermons, a Avork on l>ialectic, ami a sketeJi 
or’ a system of h'fhics. A «*olleirfcion of letters, of 
; 4 reat; importaiieefm um](‘r.stamlin;^ Sehleiermaeher’s 
very siji;ri,lar ]iersomility, Avas edited hy Dilthey in 
four volumes (iStin (U; partly trails, hy Frederiea 
KoAvan, IStiO). Dilthey lu'oan a biography, of 
Avhi(di only tlie lirst vorume has anjieared (J*870), 
A uiultitude of larger ami .smaller hooks and 
articles dealing with the man and his work appeared 
on occasion of the centenary of his birth, 1868. In 
1825 Thirhvall published a translation of his E^ay 
on St Luke ; his Introd'uction to Plato's Dialogues 
was translated into English by Dobson in 
and a volume of Selected Sermons was issued in 
Ei^land in 1890. 

^fehleiermacl^er has been for theologj'’ what Kant 
was for phiIo.sophy. Kant submitted the theo- 
retical and practical reason to a critical analysis, 
in order to distinguish the primordial and perennial 
laws of thought and Avill from the ever-changing 
sensations which supply the matcriaks of e\pen- 
eiice. Ill like manuer Stdilciermacher umlertook 
a critical analysis of religion, in ord(»r to discover 
what in it was the original essonee and what 
Avere the derivativt* forms. Dogma, he taught, 
is not religion, hut a .slatemcnt alKmt re- 
ligion wliicli is iliH jnodiicl of ndlcction: religion 
itself is feeling, the immediate mu. si' of onr 
^Icpendence on the divine son r<*c <»f ail thing>, on 
(Jod. Hut dfivonl fc(ding, (hough flu* inmost, 
part of imliviiliial life, i> not ii-«clf mejidy iodi 
vidnal ; tin? indivMnal man is condilioned hy the 
community he iadong.s to, and the mode in Avhi<‘h 
that community c\pciiem‘cs the religions emotion, 
in a manner common to its immilxns, ic*<ts on and 
is conditioned hy the historical and fumlamental 
fact 4>f the estahlishmcnt of tin* iommnnity. In 
this fact we may nM‘Ogiiis 4 * a ' r(*v<da,tion, ’ inasmuch 
as a creative rtdigions pcr.sonalily (‘ommunica1(^'> lo 
others its own peculiar ridigious fetding, its con- 
scionsncs.s of ( lod. Kverv historical ndigioii rests 
in tills senst? on a revelation, on the coinmnnication 
of the original religions life of creati\ <* personal ilic'>, 
su(di as could not he thought out a pr 'an i or (leclucetl 
from universal truths. This is esjiecially true of 
(Miristianity, Avhich is ]HMailiarly a posit ire religion, 
on(‘ to he realised th rough experience, inasmmdi as 
it has for its A^ery centre the relation to the histori 
cal person *if tiesns (/hrist as the redeemer; ami hy 
this fact all st.atemeiits of doctrine as t<» (hxl and 
the Avorld and man kind iiiust he regulaUMl. The 
I'^hristian chnrch recognises that it has received 
‘Kedeniption ' — liberation and strengthening of the 
consciousness of (iod heretofore trainmelled liy 
nature — as t he influence of the person of (Christ, and 
that it continues to receive the same hy means of 
the spirit of the church, which has jiroceedcd from 
Christ. From this experience the church is led up- 
wards to its cause in the iierson of Cliriat, and for 
that reason helieves in the typical ])erfection of 
Christ ; this distinguishes Christ from all other 
men, yet without abrogating liis true humanity. 
Similarly our faith in Christ rests only on that 
quickening of the pious disposition Avliicli aa^c 
experience through and from him, and Avliich in 
a sense is common to us Avith him. Hut this faith 
is independent of all historical reports of miraculous 
events that took ]>lace in him or by him. It is not 
because of the Bible and its muacles that we believe 
in Christ ; it is because of Christ, whose influence 
we experience in our consciousness of redemption, 
that we believe in the Bible. That is, AA^e ascribe 
to the Bible a normative dignity, as containing a 
substantially true picture of Christ ; Avhile it 
must not, noAvever, prevent us fi*oin submitting 


itpi .stmy in <lcl.ail to the same critical tests as 
Ave a.i»]d'y t(» nil histfirical traditions what^.ver. 
Schlci(*rma(dnii did not expressly deny all miracle; 
hut he hihl down tlie general principle that it is 
not lo tin* ?Mlv;u»T;ige of piety to holu, in the case 
of any single i‘venLs, that their connection Aviih 
the or<ler of nainn* is interruj»ted hy their depend- 
eJK-e (h)d. geimial eonception of the 

relation of fowl (o (In* worhl, of the mutual con'^- 
spondence of the iidiiiiU* with the many finite 
causes ( Avhich ap]>roxi]nates very closely to Spino?5lli*S . 
vieAv), excludes tlie iioshibility of mmicles iti illft . 
fully sui>ernaturnli8tic sense of the Avord. 
reference Schlciexnfnaelier has avoided and, 
eeded alike snpra-uatutaKsm and rationaliBni^ 
empitaidsinjf Ctixietiah and im " 

the historu^ eharaeier irf Ohristian 
in the peieon and iiidnence ef ChiriBt He has 
penetrated thedl<^ with philosophical idealistn l>y 
taking as its basis the human aetf -consciousness. On 
the other hand, he set plulosophy free from tVve ux\^ 
historical individualism and rationaUsm AvVilch had 
clung to it CAon in KanFs hands hy widening the 
religious and cthi<*al consciousness into the social 
consciousness of the comuiunity ; in the common 
eonscionsnest.s of ethical l>eings he discovered resMn 
liiKtorically <lcvt'loping ilsedf, am! saw in the indi- 
vidual reason no more than the special form oj 
u>anift*siarioii, the <ngan Avhich is but ita serA’^lWit 
Hv meaii'^ ijf hi*- d<igmatic;s and \m ethics SchletW 
iiiueluT \tn> dune ntore than any other thinker tc 
tie* gr<-a( problem of thii- agf.*-— the rocon- 
(•iliatio]i of (he individual with Uie eommnnity, ol 
piivato <‘on-*’i«*ne^- vsitii tin* of Iristorical 

tra<iij ion. 

St‘< . Tft .‘ihovt*, the article 

j Hfi.I'.iov ill lie-* \v.>rk ; hirliti iihinger, Historpttfitfrman 
j Tfu>Hntjp O' yiiu i(< rth t\ntnrf/ Fng. trans, 

I hy H.'i.srit" ); and Ti^c Jh ri siurf Kant 
j (1S(H>), ami The Ph ’ttn.^npfin nf ih tHn'>»n i' Krig. Irans. 
i ISiSCi- SS), hy I lu* |»)v>i'rU writrr. 

' s,',> Slk.'.w/ck. 

S(‘lileH.s(a«lf. a town of Lower Alsace, on the 
h*ft hank of (he IJI, *21 miles hv rail S»S\\’. of Stras- 
hurg. It manufaelmes wire gan/e. In the 
<*<*iitury it was imide a free imp^nial town, and in 
the Idlh Avas eliosen }>y Agrieola a.s the .seat of a 
higher seliool that greatly helper! to fo.ster hnman- 
istie snulies ; Krasmns Avas a pupil. In 1684 the 
town became I'reiich ; it wa.s fortitied hy N'auban 
in 1676. Tin* th'iimms, after caj>tnring the toAvn 
in 1870, ra/<*<l the foi tilications. Here Martin 
Hnt‘er ((j.v.), the Iteformer, Avas horn. The J'rt*nch 
spell the name SehlrstaiJt . P<»j». O.^Ot). 

IlKrMiicn, the excavator of the 
site.M of Troy and Myceme, Ava.s a native of Meck- 
lonlmrg-SchAverin, born at NeuhiickoAV on 6th 
January 1822. Whilst Avorking in a merchant’s 
oilice anti afterwards trading on his oavu account 
in St Petersburg, he acquire<l a knoAvledge of the 
principal languago.s of motlern Europe and of 
ancient Greek. Having in the meantime become 
pos.ses8ed of a large foi tuiie, he began in 1870 to 
explore and excavate at his oavxi cost the ruin- 
lieaps of His.sarJik in the Troad (Asia Minor), and 
continued Avoi*k for tAvelve yeai-s. Sehliemann 
maintained that it Avas the site of ancient Troy 
(q.v.). For cariying oflT, contrary to his agree- 
ment Avith the Turkish government, all the spoils 
he unearthed, lie Avas compelled, through a judg- 
ment of the Greek courts, to pay the Ottoman 
Porte the sum of £2000. But he retained posses- 
sion of his collections, and in 1882 presented 
them to the German nation ; they are noAV pre- 
served in the Ethnological Museum at Benin. 

In 1876 Sehliemann commenced, in like inanner, 
to excavate the site of ancient Myceme in Gi*eece ; 
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and there Jie iliseovered invalual»le treasures (now 
in the Polytechnic at Athens), and exposed build- 
ings of great antiquity and interest (see MvcENii5 ). 
He also c;arried on explorations in the island of 
Ithaca (1869 and 1878), at Orchonienus (1881-82), 
and at 'riryns The results of his 

labours are described in the monographs on My- 
knuv. (1877; Eng. trans. 1877); //mv, with an 
autobiography" of the author, and notes, &c. by 
IVofessors Virchow and Max-Miiller (1880; Eng. 
trans. 1880); Orchovicnos (1881); Iroja (1888; 
Eng. trans. 1883); Tirym (1886; Eng. trans. 
1886); and Bcricht it her die Avsyralnt nyen ini 
Troja im'Jahre 1800 ( 1891 ). He wrote also Ithakoy 
dev PelojnmneSy nnd Troja (1869); Trojanische 
Alterthiivier (1874) ; and Iteisc in dev Trotts (1881 ). 
Schliemann dic<l at Nanles on 27th December 1890, 
and was buried at Athens. See Dr Schuchanlt’s 
SrJiliemaun'.^ Attsfjrabimqcn (1890; Eng. trans. 
1891), and his own Hclbsioiogrttphie ( 1891 ). 

Sclllosser« EiUKnnroH Ciihlstoph, a (lerman 
historian, born at Jever in Oldenburg, I7th No- 
vember 1776, was educated at (liittingen, and, 
after S]»onding many years as a nrivato tutor arul 
academic teacher, was (1819) called to Heidelberg 
as jirofessor of History, and dic<l there, September 
23, 1861. His principal writings are Gcschichlc der 
hilderatiirmendcn Kaiticr (1812) ; Weltgenehichte (9 
vols. 1817-24) ; Gcachtchte des IS Jcdirh. (1823 ; 6th 
ed. 8 vols. 1864-66 ; Eng. trans. 1843-62); Gesc/iiehte 
dev Alien Welt nnd ihrer Onlfnr (1826-34) ; Well- 
geschichte fit r das Drnfsr/tv Voile (18 vols. 1844-66; 
4th ed. 19 vols. 1884-88) ; and Stndien ithcr Dante 
(1856). Schlosser’s ideal of tlie historian's art was 
ethical ; he wrote neither from the literary stand- 
point, nor yet from the critical, but from the moral. 
Vet he is not uncritical ; for he exercised the crit- 
ical intelligence of a widely-read historian with a 
stern love of truth. His books have had great in- 
fluence with the middle classes of (Jermany. There 
are German Lives of him by ( lervinus (1861 ), Weber 
(1876), ErdinannsdorHer (1876), and O. Lorenz 
(1878). 

ScllHIS8€^llMlrg^9 a town and piison -fortress of 
Russia, the fortress being on a rockv islet in the 
Neva where it Lssues from Lake J^fwloga, and the 
town (pop. 5540) on the right bank of the river. 
Here the dethroned Czar Ivan VI. was murdered 
by authority, after twirnty-throc years’ imprison- 
ment in this and other fortresses. 

Sclimalkakleil, an old town of Hesse-Nas.sau, 
Pru.ssia, stainls 19 miles SW. of (h^tha, is sur- 
rounded with double walls, contains a castle, a 
town-house in which the historic ‘ article.s ’ were 
signed, and carries on iron-mining and hardware 
manufactures. Pop. 6729. It is the birthplace cjf 
Karl Wilhelm (1815-73), composer, of the ‘ Wacht 
am Rhein.’ 

League of Schmaukat.d, a defensive alliance 
concluded at Schmalkahleii on 4th April 1531 
between nine ^ Protestant princes and eleven im- 
perial cities, with whom other princes and imperial 
cities subsequently made common cause. The 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hes.se 
were appointed cliiefs of the league. The object 
of this formidable alliance, which included nearly 
all the Protestant states from Denmark to Switzer- 
land, was the common defence of the reli^on and 
political freedom of the Protestants against the 
Emperor Charles V. and the Catholic states. The 
confederation was consolidated by the Articles of 
Schmcdkaldy drawn up by Luther'at Wittenberg in 
1636. A conflict was of course inevitable. In the 
war of Schmalkald that en.sued (1646) when tlie 
emperor got leisure to turn his attention to the 
matter the strength of the Protestants was crippled 
and dissipated by jealousies, but especially by the 


defection of Duke Maurice of Saxony, so that in 
the battle of Milhlberg (24th April 1647) the 
Elector of Saxony (theliead of the elder branch 
of the Saxon house, Duke Maurice being the head 
of the younger branch), Philip of Hesse, and other 
I’rotestant chiefs were taken prisoners and their 
army routed. This caused the league to break up. 
The Protestant cause was, however, revived live 
years later by Duke Maurice, who had in the 
meantime lH*en ma<lo Elector instead of his unfor- 
tunate kinsman, and who in 1552 returned to his 
old allegiance to Luther’s teaching. 

Sclllllitz, Leonhard, Avas born in 1807, and 
educated at the Gymnasium of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and at the new university of Ronn, where he was 
j>rofoundly influonced by Niebuhr, Welcker, and 
Rrandis. His marriage lo an Engli.sh lady in 1837 
drew him to England, ami here with Dr AV. 
Smith he completed the translation (vol. iii. 1842) 
of Niebulir’s history Avhich Hare and Thirlwall had 
]>cgun (vols. i.-ii. 1828 32). His translations of 
Niebuhr’s rxvtnres on the History of Home (1834; 
2d e<l. 3 vols. 1849-60), Lectures on Ancient History 
(3 vols. 1852), and Lectures on Ancient Ethnography 
and Geogrttyhy (2 \o\h. 1853) followed; anti later, 
from his own pen, excellent manuals of the History 
of Greece^ ami of Home, Ancient History, Ancient 
Geography, and Media val History. He edited the 
Classical Museum for some years, and was a large 
contributor to the Henuy Cycloptvdia and Dr 
W. Smith’s Dictionaries of Greek ctnd Horn tut 
Antiquities, of Biography and Mythology, ami of 
Geography. He translated Ziimpt’s Latin Grammar, 
and eaited a popular series of Latin elass-books 
for W. R, (’liambers. In 1846 be became Rector 
of the Edinburgh High School, and in 1866 hea<l of 
the International Gollege at Isleworth, wldcli jmst 
he resigned in 1874. He acted for some years as 
classical examiner to liondon University, was 
injured by a .street accident in 1889, but recovered, 
only to be carried olV by iniluonza, 28tli May 1890. 

Solllieebergr* a mining-town of west Saxony, 
20 miles SW. of Chemnitz, producing silver ( iliough 
not in its former great abundance), cobalt, tin, and 
iron, Dolls, lace, chemicals, &c. are manufactured, 
and embroidery is carried on. Pop. 8949. 

ScllIieekoil|»e, the highest point (5260 feet) 
of the Ricsciigebirge (q.v.). 

Sc'^linitzer, Eduard, better known as Emin 
Pasha, was born of Jewish parents at Neksse in 
Silesia, on tlie 28th of March 1840, and was edu- 
cated at the (iymnasiuin of Neisse until 1858, when 
he commenced the stmly of medicine at the univer- 
sity of Rreslau ; and he gr aduated at Berlin in 1864. 
Soon after, he proceeded to Turkey with the view 
of settling there in practice, and liad till 1873 an 
appointment at Scutari on the staff of TTakki 
Pfislia, During this appointment Sebnitzer gained 
an intimate acquaintance with Armenia, Syria, 
and Arabia, and it was during this period of his life 
that he adopted the name of Emin and the habits 
and customs of the Turks. He took the name 
the better to enable him to identify himself with 
the people and to disarm their prejudices. After a 
brier visit to Nissa in 1875, where bis studies in 
natural history were continued, we find him in 
1876 enteiing the Egyptian medical service as Dr 
Emin P]ffonui. He proceeded to Khartoum, was 
sent by Ismail Paslia, the governor-general, to tlie 
Equator, and appointed by Gordon Pasha chief 
medical officer of tjie Equatorial Province. This 
appointment he held until 1878, being employed, 
however, by Gordon Pasha, who greatly appreciated 
bis talents, in various diplomatic missions and toui-s 
of inspection. In 1878 Gordon Pasha appointed 
Emin Eflendi governor of the Equatorial Province, 
Avhich position he held until the arrival of Mr 
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Stanley’s expedition in 1889. In 1879 lieAvas raised 
to the rank of liey, in 1887 to that of Pasha. 

An extraordinary linguist, Eiiun acquired, be^ 
sides French, English, Italian, Turkish, and 
Arabic, a knowledge of se\’eral Slavonic lan- 
guages, as well as many central African dia- 
lects. He was kiiown as a skilful medical mail, 
and his ability as a governor and an adminis- 
trator is witnessed to by the fact that he for 
years, cut ofl* from all communication Avith the 
outside world, single-handed maintained his jiosi- 
tion at the farthest outjiost of civilisation, it is 
true that after tlie expedition sent to his relief 
arrive<l his troops revolted ; hut tliis is to he 
explained by the fact that his ignorant men were 
disappointed at the sorry spectacle wliich the 
expetlition presented aft<‘r Us heroic march to their 
assistance. Kmin g»iim*d a wonderful insight into 
the habits ami customs of the peoph* amongst whom 
he has lived, and prohahl\ no one has added more 
to our anthrojuilogical knowIe<lgt» of central Afriean 
tribes than he. IA»r ov(n- seven >»-*ars he eairied on 
meteoroh»gieal investigations with snvh Kn,M‘t‘vs 
that Lado has heeoimi tin? standard to which all 
barometrical ohservatioiis are r(*ferred in Ivist 
Equatorial Africa. With reference t(» his 
graphical work, his route surveys exteinl o\ er more 
than 4000 miles, and he made a lri;u»gnlation sni - 
vey of the country extending from the V ictoria ami 
Albert Lakes in the sont.h t<» l.a<lo in the mnth, to 
the river Iljur in tln^ mnlli west, to Mornhnltn and 
tli(5 river Widle in the s<»nth \\e>t, raUween |K7s 
and 1883 eleven g«.‘ogra]»hical [>iiper.s <>f 
value Avere published by him in l*rh iihuuh's .1///- 
tiieiliitKjcn. Emin’s st'rvices to natural history 
Avere^ exce])tional]y great; throughout tin* whole 
of his residence, in central Africai ho showoil him 
self an intelligent and [)ain.sLaking eollerior. It 
is iinpossihlc to si>ecify tin* nuinher <»f examph*-, 
he sent to Europe, hut om* colh'etion s(Mit lo 
the Jbitish Mnsenm in I STS <‘onsistod of ov<m' 
100 mammals, .‘loO birds Ixdonging to 179 speoios. 
many reptiles, hatraehians, ;iS(» hntt(‘illirs hehmg- 
ing to iliiO s[)eeies ( lo of w hi<*h weir nrw to sjaenr*.*), 
besides many hectics, scorpiom>, and a largr 
nuinher of iaiid and fresh water shells. 'I'iie 
rtjsiilts of his labours in this direction Inue almost 
completely elucitlaled the ilistrihntion of the flora 
and fauna of central Afri<*a. Apart from this 
work, Emin nifide valuable hotanicjil collections ; 
and his cultivation experiments, carried on for 
many years, Avill jirove of servicti in the agri- 
cultural development of central Africa. Steadily 
Avorking at the central African languages, he col- 
lected numerous and valuable vocabularies, the 
most important being of the Wagandji, Wanyoro, 
Wahuina, Madi, Bari, and Momhuttii dialects. 

When it is considered tliat all the Avork here in- 
dicated Avas performed by a man AA^eiglited Avith the 
government of a large uncivilised province, and 
Avho Avas for years cut oil' from all communication 
Avitli Europe, it will be seen Avhat force of character 
and energy he poasessed. Emin Pasha Avas no mili- 
tary genius, but he proved himself to be an en- 
lightened ruler and a bitter foe to the slavc-dealei-s, 
managing to abolish slave-dealing throughout his 
province. He constantly endeavoured to civilise 
the people committed to his charge, and in this 
he succeeded to a very large extent. In Decein- 
her 1889 Emin Pasha amved at Zanzibar Avith 
Mr Stanley. He met with an accident tliere 
from Avhich he nearly lost his life, and from 
whose effects he suffered for three months. Not- 
withstanding this, and the urgent desire of his 
fiiends in Europe for his return home, such was 
his energy and nis love for the countrA^^ which he 
had left that he entered the service of the German 
goA'^ernraent, and returned at the head of a large 


expediUon to central Africa. He was energetic in 
extending the German sphere of influence, made 
favourable treaties Avith native chiefs, and founded 
German stations on the Victoria Lake; besides 
sending large zoological and ethnograpliioal collec- 
tions to the museum in Berlin. But lie never re- 
gained his old inllueuce, and seems, defeated in his 
hopc.s, to have been marching for the west coast 
Avlufii, about the 2*241 Ociohf*r 189*2, lie was slain 
by the Arabs in the Manyenia. conritrv. 

See Stnlilifiann. .Md ICrnht Pitsrhft 2/f.rz von Afriht 
(1891); l{.’i.ssan, Pd Walu'Jait i/hrr Ktnin Pa^cha 

i lS9o ) ; t 'tjundtt fttni the Konfilinn Hondo by the jmMtent 
writer and the Rev. < T. ^Vilson {*2 vob. 188*2); JSmin 
Pa.dntiit Prut raf AJrii'o : hi^httteriaixiJonrnahi^xtkJXB, 
by hVlkin, 1888 Pi ti J’ionn 

8;;); Scott hh t *eoftro iraf Afeojazhte { 89); Proceed^ 

of the Zoidooicol HocUiu (ISSS): Journal of the 
i nfhroftotooico! /o^fr’.tntc (1888); Stanlejk, ./ n Darkest 
Africft (1890); .usd ) he ^tlnlltind L<tr- by *>. Schweitzer, 
Koitn Po'<ff<i /f^- LiU'otttf Wori. (trail-. I8fl8). 

Sfdiiiorr voii raroIsfcHi, Bvkon Jenu s, 

Twiiiiter, was Ikhii at Leipzig on ‘2(>th Mandi 1794, 
;iiid wan trained as a j»aint(‘r ]>ylli-^ father (likewise 
an artist ) and at t.ln^ \ ieiina Academy. In Vienna 
lie iMre.Mtnc a^^^^oriat ed witli tin* (oM'inan school of 
Cornelius, t >verh4-ek, S< h;uhn\, and Veit, whti 
w<*nl haek for tlun'r inspiration to the ohi mast<*rs 
anterior to the da\s 4)f L’aphael, ami in ISIS he 
iidlowcd them to Bonn*. But tlmngh he agreed 
Vvirh lh»‘m in principle, he avoidcii their extremes, 
;»nd was tlu» only on(M>f them wh4> remained a f^ro- 
te>>(ani I‘*or the wnlisof tin' \dlla. Massimiat Uonie 
I hl^ executed, as hi'^ shan‘ 4d’ lh4.» work, nearly two 
ihi/eii fn-^ern's honi Ariosto n Orlando ( LS‘29 *20). 
The y4‘ar aft^T the com]»h*;ioij of this labour he Avas 
callcil )»y King Louis of Bavaria to till tln^. tdiair of 
llLioru-al Bainting in tin* Academy of Munich, anil 
was hesnlcs commissioncil to }>aint for the kings 
new ]>ala4’<' and other roynl ajiartments a serio.s of 
fri’scoes illustrative of tlii^ .S dn ! ntajvtdkd and of 
the Jives of (.’liarh'inagne, Frederick Barharossa, - 
ami Riulolph of Hapslmrg. In 1840 he accepteil 
tfie appointment of professor at the Fine Art 
Acailemy in J>n's<len, coupled Avith the directorship 
of t in^ royal picture-gallery. Schnorr’s designs for 
ISO pict 111-4*8 to illustrate the narratives of the Bible 
(Uddc ]*frfnn\s\ J^iomL 1800) are accounted by many 
authorities the best things he dul. The illustra- 
tions fov (^otta's great edition of the Nihelnngen 
Kot Avere also designed by him ; and his skill as a 
drauglitsmaii and tlesigner are further exhibited 
ill stainetl-glass Avin4low8 in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, and in Glasgow Cathedral. Amongst his 
rej»reseutative easel-pictures may be quoteil the 
‘Marriage at Cana,’ ‘Jacob and llachel,’ ‘Thitje 
Christian and Three Heathen Knights of Ariosto,* 

‘ Ruth in Boaz’s Wheat-field,* ‘Christ Bearing the 
Cr4>.ss,’ ‘ Siegfried ami Kriomhild,’ and ‘Luther at 
Worms. * II is best mialities are balance of an-aiige- 
incut, freedom of design, and vivacity, together 
Avith many happy inspirations ; in fact, he had too 
many hleas, and did not ;jive himself time to 
mature them properly. Besides, bis work is fre- 
quently too decorative in eftectj, and the figures 
lack individuality and dignity. Schnorr died in 
Dresden, 24th May 1872. See Art Journal ( 1865). 

SchVffer* See Gutenberg. 

Scholarship^ a benefaction, generally the 
annual proceeds of a bequest permanently invested, 
paid for the maintenance of a student at a univer- 
sity or at a school. See University, Cambridge, 
OxB'ORD, Eton, Harrow, 4 S:c. 

Scholasticism. The term scholasticism 
specially designates the aims, methoils, and pro- 
ducts of thought which constitute the main 
endeavour of the intellectual life of the middle 
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ages. As under the names of its le^ling repre- 
sentatives special accounts have been given of tiieir 
distinctive teaching, it will here be suiricient to 
indicate the conditions from which scholasticisni 
arose, the general course of its history, and the 
causes that wrought its decay. In the case of no 
other great development of human thought can we 
mark with such precision its l)eginning, process, 
and end. 

It was with the reign of Charlemagne (died 814) 
that the start was fairly made towards a new 
civilisation with the Christian religion and theology 
for its basis, an<l with a character and aiin of its 
own essentially distinct from the civilisation of 
antiquity which had died with the ruin of the 
empire of Rome. In the political confusions that 
followed the dismemberment of the ( Uxrlovingian 
empire much Avas lost that had been recently 
gained, yet the traditiem was never again lost of 
those ideals* of a higher culture inaugurated in the 
schools founded by Charlemagne. In John Scotus 
£rigena (died 875) we have the lirst great thinker 
of tlie early middle ages. As he drew his inspira- 
tion from l^lato rather than from Aristotle, how- 
ever, ami as his methods are not those of the 
schoolmen i»roper, he does not in stidctness belong 
to the scliolastic philosophy. It is by his transla- 
tion of the writings of ^the Rseudo- Dionysius, a work 
Avhich exercised the profoundest influence on the 
religions life of the middle ages, that he holds his 
place among the thinkers who have determined the 
development of Christian Europe. In the 10th 
century the tradition of higher studies was repre- 
sented by one who, though also not a schoolman, 
cannot be passed over in any history of the origins 
of the new civilisation. By his great school at 
Rheims, Cerbert, afterwards l\>j)e 8>dvester II. 
(died 1003), kept alive in France that intellectual 
eagerness which it had mainly owed to the genius 
of Charlemagne, and which eventually justified 
the saying of the mi<ldle ages — ‘To the Germans the 
empire, to the Italians the pojie, to France stmlies !’ 

During the llth century western Euro])e grew to 
a clearer consciousness of the aims it had to folloAv 
in the development of tlio ideas on which the 
Christian society must he based. Till the year 
KKK) all endeavour had been paralysed by the belief 
that with that year God's account with men iimsb 
close. As the «lreadeil hour was left behind, ln>W' 
ever, the sense of relief ami griititmle showed itself 
in a quickened life in every field of human activity. 
The lirst crusaile (1096) is conclusive proof that 
the church now confidently reckone<l on a renewe«l 
term of terrestrial existence, and that it felt the 
duty of signalising the unexpected resi»ite. In the 
B]>hcre of thought, also, that movement now began 
wbich, in spite of its fatuities and eventual stulti- 
fication, bad for its essential aiin the reasoneil 
account of the ideas on wliicli flic new order was 
founded. In this endeavour there were initial 
conditions which at once determined the nature 
and direction of men’s reasonings and vitiateil at 
the source the value of their results. It is the 
essential distinction between the schoolmen and 
the thinkers of antiquity that the former Avere not 
left free to question tlie subject-matter on Avhieh 
their ingenuity Avas expended. Of all ultimate 
questions the church ]>roviiled a solution reatly to 
hand and beyond apjieal. The liberty to choose or 
reject that solution Avonid have nullified the veiy 
principle of the church’s existence. Moreover, the 
intellectual life of the middle ages directly pro- 
ceeded from the organisation of the church, and 
individual thinkers Avere but the organs of its 
doctrine and tradition. The mciUicvju university 
was as essentially a religious institution as a 
monastery or a catliedral, and its memhera lield 
their place solely on condition of their acceptance 


of tlie church’s standard of faith. But it Avas 
exclusively in the universities that intellectual life 
Ai'as then possible. With their tlioiight thus 
fettered in its fundamental process, a natural 
development, folloAving every indication of truth 
to its legitimate conclusion, could not he looked 
for in the schoolmen. The most daring conclusion 
they could reacli Avas to question Avhether the 
tcacliing of the church could he made good to the 
mind by any process of merely human reasoning. 
1-niformity or method, and futile distinctions or 
petrifying routine, Avere thus the inevitable out- 
come of tlie mediflpval philosophy. 

According to the statement of Victor (Cousin, 
now genera ly accejited as true, tlie fundamental 
]nohlem of scholasticism liad its lirst suggestion in 
a remark of Porphyry (died 304) regarding the difti- 
ciilty of settling tlie question Avhether genera and 
species Iiave a real objective existence or are merely 
abstractions of the inind. Put in as simple lan- 
guage as its nature admits, the problem is this : Is 
there or is there not an objective reality correspond- 
ing to onr general notion, say of man, horse, floiver, 
iS:c. ? Those avIjo ansAvered the question in the 
attirmative came to he knoAvn as realists, their 
opponents as nominalists. Trifling as the question 
may appear in itself, for the schoolmen it lay at 
the root of every attempt to render account to 
human reason of divinely revealed truth. An 
abstract question assumed vital imj»ortance Avhen 
the disjintants saw behind it the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and the nature and existence of angels. It 
Avas es[>ecially in its hearing on the doctrine of the 
Trinity that the question of Nominalism versus 
Realism for more limn four centuries extMcised the 
acutest intellects the Avorld has })erhaps seen. It 
Avas the contention of the Realists that on the prin- 
ciple of Nominalism the doetrineof the Trinity Avas 
irrational ami incoru'eivahle. Grant, they argued, 
that onr general notions have objective reality, 
then, just as from the totality of men Ave have an 
objective unity in the notion 'man, so from the 
Divine Trinity of Persons Ave can conceive a Divine 
Unity of Substance. On the other hand, if general 
notions he mere names, the doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity is absurd on tlie face of it. Of the tAvo 
theories it Avas Realism Avhich had the approval of 
the church, and Avhich was associated with the 
] lions feeling of the middle ages. Till its final 
triumph in AVilliarn of Ockham Nominalism had to 
light for its existence against the main current of 
the religious and speculative tendency of the 
medheval church. The history of scholasticisni 
is in large degree the history of the varying 
fortunes of these tAvo rival theories and their rival 
champions. 

An event of the first inii)ortance divides this his- 
tory into tAv^o j7eriods so distinctly marked that they 
have come to he knoAvm as the periods of the earlier 
and the later scholasticism. I’his event was the 
intrmluction into the Christian schools through the 
medium of the Arabian commentatoi's (chiefly 
Avicenna and Averrhoes) of the writings of Aristotle 
on natural science, metaphysics, and ethics. Till 
the hegimiiiig of the 13th century Aristotle had 
been knoAvn to the schoolmen only h^; his wniings 
on logic. From the knowledge of Aristotle’s com- 
plete Avork, therefore, they received an impulse 
Avliich led the Avay to holder speculation, and gave 
birth to questionings that stirred the deepest 
consciousness of the later middle age. On the 
one hand, the ncAv Aristotle ministered^ to the 
intellectual Avant of the time in supplying the 
material it needed to exercise those faculties which 
had l)een so assiduously trained by Aristotle’s 
OAvn dialectic. But Aristotle Avas a pagan, and 
many jioints in his teaching ran counter to Christian 
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doctrine. To give him that place in tlie ^clnmls 
which many now wished woiihl lie a sUuiding 
menace to the authority of the churcli. From the 
lirst appearance of the new writings, therefow. 
Koine steadily set its face against the ‘(rretdan 
Doctor,’ and in a succession of anathemas forbade 
certain parts of Jiis writings to he used in the 
universities. In tlie relation of thinkers to Aris 
tot.lo we have thus the distinction between the 
earlier and the later scliolasticisni. Of the lirst 
period the great names are Uosc(*lliiiiis, Anselm, 
William of (Uianipeaux, Abidard, ami Peter Lorn* 
hard; of the second, Alheitns Magmm, Alexander 
of Hales, Thomas A<juinas, Duns Scotus, Willis m 
of ()(d<ham, ami »foan Oeison. 

TIkj name n( Anselm ( lO.Ti 1 lOP ) i.'^ cbiells re 
memhered in conneetion with hi" .-iilerupf to pjoxe 
the existence of (iod from the innate Khst whieh 
he supposed t<i ))e eomimiii to nil mankind. Mis 

])lace in the line of tlie se.hoolnn'n, howevm-, not 

dne to this argnmenl, famous a"‘ it is in tlie hi'-’lm v 
of thought. It was in liis eoni rov-M -y witli bis 
contemporary Hoseellinus (horn n«Mr Saissmi- 
about lOoO) on the burning «]not ion of 
that In? eiitmed the, pi^enliar doinnin oi >chol;i>U- 
cisin. Though not the lirst to rem‘\v lie* oid con 
Irovei’sy, ItoseeJlinus^ l»y the noiorieiy whieli ho 
gave to it, ma,>' he regardetl ;is t he fonmlt*r oj the 
seliolastie j>hilosophy. With a. skill and sm ec ,^s 
that alarmed the {lullmrilirvs of the chin eh In- 
argued for the theory of NdminaliMn, Anselm 
taking up the contrary posit it)n with r-pn.i,! suhtlelv 
ami persist(uiee. It proxies the impoiinm-e :is^igm*d 
to the ijiiestion at issm^ that in U)t>2 a eonm il Indd 
at Soissons condemned t In? i eacliing of Kosrtdliinis 
as implicitly involving tin* negation of tin* ilonrine 
of t in? Trinity. As Koseellinns w ns tln^ founder of 
Nominalism, William of t’liiimpenux (1070 1)22), 
the head of a famous school of logi<-, in Paris, was 
the founder of Ibnilism. It- was in refuting his 
teaching that his pupil Ahelard ( 1070 1 1 12) gaim?tl 
the lirst triumphs of his e\t raordiuai v career. In 
Abelanl >ve have the holdest thinker ami one of 
the most striking (igures in tin' history of the 
middle ages. IJis eelehratc'd pamphlet N'/V </ 
Ad// was a manifesto of rationalism, which sent 
a shudder through the conservatism of tin? linn?. 
S(?lectiiig 158 points of Christian doctrine he 
arrayed the opinions of tlie most rcv<*red author- 
itii's on each. Presented in this startling fashion, 
tlie opinions of St Paul, Augustine, Gregory, 
Jerome, Athanasius, and others were seen to be 
so essentially self-contradictory tlial no doctrine 
w’as left on wdiicli an intelligent lu?Iie\'er could 
rest. On the main (piestioii of the schools lie 
rejected the orthodox Kealism, and adopted an 
eclectic theory which was neither Kealism nor 
Noiniualism, but a middle jiosition betw'een each. 
A thinker like Abelanl striking at the very root 
of the Christian tradition could not in the reason 
of things he tolerated hy the church ; ami by a 
great assemhly at Sens in 1 140, and afterw ards at 
Koine, his writings wu^re onlered to he hurned and 
himself prohibited from teaching. Hut tlie spirit of 
Abelard was never completely exorcised during the 
subsequent centuries, and he has ahvays been re- 
garded os the brilliant precursor of the modern 
time. By his ‘ Four Books of Sentences ’ (i.e. right 
rules) Peter Lombard {c, 1100-60), a piijiil of 
Abelard, came to hold a place iii the hisUiry of 
scholasticism hardly secoml to any other thinker. 
The object of his hook was to be the antidote of 
Sic ct JVow ; and in a ditferent spirit from Abelard 
the Lombard brought together the opinions of the 
Latin fathers Augustine, Ambrose, and Hilary, as 
also of Cassiodorus. To each article he annexed 
a series of * Distinctions, ’ in which he sought to 
define more precisely the doctrine under considera- 


: tion. Though conceived in a spirit of orthodoxy, 
j the ‘ Sentences ’ <lid not esca}>e the leaven of 
! AhelanPs scejiticiHin. Kegarded with suspicion 
; on its iimt ajqiearance, it yet became the great 
I text-buok of the nni\ ersities to the close of the 
j middle and was itself made the subject of in- 

? terminabfe comiiieiilarieH by .suhse(|uont schoolmen. 

I In the seciorid ]Muiod of si-liol»usticisiu larger 
I intercHts ami more various problems ijuickened the 
i s]K?cnhitions of the surcr-sive thinkers. During 
. tlie IMlh ami 1 till c».'Mtniies tin* ri\a,lri(?^ of the two 
j memlieanl ord<-rs, tin* liominicaus and the Fran- 
lUscamN, divided tin- schooU, ami inlrodueed a 
polemic*;!} fif-im-nl into ]ihilosopliiral discussion 
I unknown in a si)oiI;u‘ dcgi>c to the t?arlier perimi. 

' tieiieially I In' I 't .-uicisnam* , as ihr? body of (h?mo- 
1 cnitir origin, counted in lln-ir lanks the bolder 
I ihinkei'i aiming the M-jn'olmen. 'khn^, lv<»g<?r 
i !>;icoM, Dun-- SfOtiis, W illi.'im of <h-kliain were 
I‘ ram*ift<:ium. .Alhcnii.-. Magnim and 'Dminas 
; \<piina" I inminican - Mn- m-w* Vrisiotli- was the 
' ha { I !c gimunl o]' thi- ivm» camps of LhinkiM's, 

■ ami .-peciaMv tin- A » i" t (»1 oj in n do«‘lMlic of the mmiI. 

A tin'll dortiiijf* had h('«*n expounded by I he 
. Aiahi.-in commentator Avenhoc". it involved the 
‘ negation «it the ( h. i-^l ian docirim* of the resiirrcc 
! lion and ot Up- iuiniortaJiiv oi Un? souk It is 
; ominly hy t Imir at I it mle low aids A v en ltoes t lia t we 
I di-linguisi! the dillen-iit (emlencio of tin* scliool- 
I men ot the l‘>Ui and 14lh cmitnries. 

1 An eclei-lic in hi view of nniseisals, Alherlus 
Aiagium < I P.lo l2S<t) accepted .Vii-^tolh* Itiiougii the 
<*omment;itor \\ieenna in jo‘ef(‘r(:m‘(? to .Vverrhot‘s. 
'J'he tji..-k of tin- hiier -choohnen was to harmonise 
the new ly-rccei\ ed teaching of Aristolle with the 
doeliiue- of the ehuicli. aiid AIIiitI. was tlie lirst to 
hriiig fogeihcr iln- inaleiiais foi- the furt liering of 
ihi> end. I’o eflect this harmonv was the life’s 
i*mh‘avonr of the most l onstriictive mind of all the 
schoolmen, Thomas Aijninus (c. 122f?-74). In his 
Stfuifnu 'J7iro/(>f/ftr Aipiinas s«>ught to sup]dy a coni- 
]»h*le repertory of human thought, on all suhjeetM 
lom-hiiig religion ;!mi [ddlosophy, the fundamental 
principle of his woik hiung that as faith am] reason 
h;ive two distinct spheres, neither can eonlllct 
with ihc otiier. On the subject of unive!*sals he 
vv;i." an eclectic like his master Alh(?rtus. Kven 
Aijuimis did not escape the charge of heresy, ami 
through tin? ellbris of the Pranciscans Ids teaehilig 
<»n the nature of tin- soul v\ as formally eondemne<l 
hy tin* <*hiirch. Kvmilually, however, lie came to 
hold the lirst ^dact? as the oracle of divine ami 
huimin wisdom, so that a jiope eoultl say of him 
that ‘the arti(*les of 'Idioinas were so many 
miracles.' A\ hat Arpiinas was to the Dominicans 
Duns Scot ns (c. 1265-1308) was to the Franciscans. 
Koger Bacon (c. 1214 -04), also a Franciscan, holds 
a place apart from the other thinkers of the middle 
ages by his contempt for the studies of the school- 
men. The intro<luction into the w'cstcrn schools of 
what is know n as tlie Byzantine logic hy Petrus Ilis- 
paiius ( 1226-77) is a turning-point in the history of 
the scholastic philosophy. Through its influence 
logic in the teaeldng of D\ins Scotus ami AVilliam of 
Ockham assumeil an importance w hich had the most 
disastrous results on the entire scholastic system. 
With an acumen wdiich gained for him the title of 
‘The »Suhtle Doctor,’ Duns applied the new logic 
to the main position of Aquinas that reason and 
revelation ai*e two distinct sources of knowledge, 
and sought to prove that there is, in truth, no 
knowdedge apart from the Chnstian teaching. On 
the question of universals he shows all his suT>tlet>% 
hut his position is virtually that of Aauinas himself. 

It was in the hands of William of OcKiiani (c. 127^ 
1849), a pupil of Duns Scotus, that the scholastic 
philosophy assumed a form which speedily Jed to its 
disintegration. By his triumphant demonstration I 
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of tlie theory of Nomina] ism seliolasticiHni ceased 
to Iiave a reason for its existence, and the founda- 
tion was laitl for tliat nietliod of experiment and 
induction which wiis the outcome of the lonp 
travail of the schools of the middle ages. With 
Ockliaiii closes tlie line of the great schoolmen ; 
and of the thinkers who followed him Jean 
(huson (1363-1429) alone deserves to be men- 
tioned as one of the representative figures of the 
later scholasticism. In certain of the great univer- 
sities, indeed, the scholastic metliods continued to 
prevail long after a better way had been ojioned uj) 
for the freer development of the human spirit. Tn 
the university of Paris scholasticism held its place 
into the 17th century ; and in Spain, till compara- 
tively recent yearn, it was still the only pliilosopliy 
that could be learned by her students. liy the 
close of the 15th century, however, scholasticism 
was dead as a vital phase of human thought. Tn 
itself it was an exhausted movement, and the 
revival of antiquity and the religious reforimation 
of the 16th century supplied fi fresh stream of ideas, 
which openo<l up a larger scope of the possible 
development of humanity. 

It was natural that the humanists and the 
reformers should do tlieir utJiiost to discredit the 
system from which they were .seeking to emanci- 
pate their contemporaries ; and so ellectually did 
they do their work that not till within recent years 
has .scholasticism been thought worthy of a serious 
attempt to understand it. At present the tendency 
is to recognise in it for its own time and place 
a perfectly rational system, yielding healthy exer- 
cise to the best minds of the middle ages. The 
ridicule of the humanists is seen to be true only of 
its later phases. While, therefore, from the very 
conditions of its origin and growth, scholasticism 
was debarre<l from that free and direct (piestioning 
of things which is the distinctive characteristic of 
ancient and modern times, it neverthelo.ss, a.s in 
Dante and Thomas Aquinas, produced certain 
types of thought and feeling which could have 
sprung from no otlier system, aiul for the absence 
of which the world would have been enqihatically 
the poorer. 

See llaureftii, de la Philosophic ScoUistif/ue ; 

Milman, History of Latin Christianity ; Hampden, 
Scholastic Philosophy (Hampton Lecture, 1848) ; Cou.sin, 
Ouvrayes in{‘dits <PA hHard ; I^rantl, Gcschichte der 
Logik im Ahcndlande ; Jourdain, Hecherches Critiques 
8ur VAge et VOrigine dcs Traductions Latines WAristote 
(1843); Kenan, Averrocs (^t VArcrrolsmc; also, the 
varioiiB histories of philosophy by Lewes, Schwegler, 
Uel)erweg, and others. 

Sctiollasts^ ancient grammarians, for the most 
part anonymous and known only by their short 
annotations written on the margins of the MSS. of 
the ancient classics, (Leek and Homan, 'rhe.se 
remarks concern the language more frecpiently 
than the substance, and are sometimes feeble and 
pedantic, but often tend to elucidate the text or even 
critically amend it. 'Flie earliest scholiasts were 
those of the Alexandrian School (q.v.) ; many are 
as late tvs the Hy/antine period. A Gloss (q.v.) 
was one of the merely verbal scholia. 

Hcliolten, Jan Hknoutk, the chief of the 
modern school of Dutch (critical theologians, was 
born at Vlcuter near Utreebt, August 17, 1811. 
He studied at Utrecht, ami became in 1840 pro- 
fessor of Theology at Franeker, in 1843 extra- 
ordinary, and in 1845 ordinary i>rofessor at Leyden, 
where he died 10th April 1885, four years after his 
retirement. His writings were either in Dutch or 
Latin, but French and German translations carried 
them far b^ond their country. The chief were 
Principles of the Theology of the Hef armed Church 
(2 vols. 1848-50), Historical and Critical Introduce 
tion to the New Testament (1853), A Critical SUtdy 


of the Gospel of John ( 1864), The Oldest Witnesses 
to the WHtings of the New Testament (1866), The 
Oldest Gospel (1868), and The Pavline Gospel 
(1870). The school of which he was the most 
conspicuous leader eliminates the supernatural 
element from Christianity, evolving the religion 
from the religious consciousness of Jesus. 

Scholten gave an interesting sketch of his own religiou.s 
development in his Afscheidsrcde bij het Necrleggen van 
het Hooglcerarsamht ( 1881 ), See also Kuenen’s Levens- 
berichtf with a complete list of his writings (1885). 

Sclioiiibersf, Fkedkkick Hermann, Duke 
OF, was horn in 1618 of an ancient house taking its 
name from lin castle of Schonbiirg on the Khine, 
and fought against the Imperialists in the Thirty 
Years’ War. Entering the French service in 165(), 
1 k 3 conducted a succe8.sful campaign in Spain, was 
natnrali.sed in France, and, though a Protestant, 

! obtained a marshal’s baton in 1675. On tlie 
rcv<»cation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, after 
some unimportant work done for the Hou.se of 
Hrandenhurg and the Elector l*alatine, he 
accepteil the jxist of second in command under the 
Prince of Orange in the English expedition. The 
new king made him K.G., duke, anti master of the 
ordnance, ami gave him command of the army 
in Ireland in 1689. Wintering in Ulster, he 
joined William III. in 1690, ana fought and fell 
ill the battle of the Boyne (1st July). Ilis son 
Meinhart commanded the right Aving, and was 
made Duke of Leinster. But in the war of the 
Spanish succession lie was recalled as ineflicient 
for his command, and died childless in 1709, the 
title dying with him. Tlie fourth Marquis of 
Lothian married a granddaughter of the 6rst Duke 
of Schomberg. 

Selioiiibiiriy^k* Sir Horkkt TIkrmann, a 
traveller, was luirn at ^'reiburgin Prussian Saxony, 
June 5, 1804. He was traine<l for the mercantile 
profession, and Avent out to the United States in 
1829, but in the folloAving yemr be remove<l to 
Anegnda, one of the Virgin Isles. Having sur- 
veyed the island and laid a report before the 
Royal Geograi)bical Society, lie Avas charged by 
that body to lead an exploring expedition to 
British Guiana in 1835. Tliis enterprise, Avbich 
Avas surrounded Avith formidable diliiculties, be 
satisfactorily achieved, and from time to time laid 
tlie re.siilts of bis investigations before tlie society, 
in whose Journal they Avere regularly published. 
It Avas during this exploration, and Avhile he Avas 
ascending the Berbice River, that he discovered, 
January I, 1837, the magnificent aquatic plant, the 
Victoria regia (q.v.), described in \\\h Description of 
British Guiana (I^ond. 1840), and his magnificent 
Vi&ivs in the Interior of Guiana (folio, 1841). Tn 
1840 he returned to (Liiana to survey the colony 
for govern inent, and to draw the long controverteU 
‘ Sclioinburgk-line ’ as a i>rovisional boundary with 
Venezuela (q.v.) and Brazil, and Avas knighted. 
He Avas accompanied by his brother Richard, 
Avliose Rcisen in Brit isch- Guiana^ I 84 O -44 (Leip. 
1847-48) embody the results of this expedition. 
Ill 1847 the former published an excellent and 
elaborate History of Barbadoes, and in the follow- 
ing year dejiartiid for San Domingo, whither he 
h^ been accredited as British consul and repre- 
sentative. In this new sphere he continued to 
pursue his geographical and scientific researches, 
the results of which he communicated to the Geo- 
graphical Society till 1853. In 1857 he Ava» 
appointed British representative to the Siamese 
court, but returned to Europe ill in 1864, and died 
11th March 1865 at Schfineberg near Berlin. 

Schtfnbetii« Christian Friedrich, cliemist, 
Avas born at Metzingen in Wllrtemberg, 18th 
October 1799 , studied natural science at Tubingen 
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and Erlangen, and visited EuglamI in and 

after that Paris. In 1828 he was called to a chair 
in the university of Basel. In 1839 he discovered 
Ozone (q.v. ), and invented Gun-cotton (q^.v.) in 
1845, obtaining from it by dissolution in ether the 
material called Collodion (q.v.). In liis later 
years he confined lumself chielly to experiments 
with oxygen. Of his works the chief are iMta 
Verhfdten des Eisen^H zuin Sauemtoj^f (Basel, 1837), 
Bizitrd(je zur phijsihxlischcn Chcimc (1844), Uehvr 
die Erzeugunff dea Ozons ( 1844), I'eher die Verhren- 
nung der Korper in fd nmsphurisrher Luft (1845). 
He died at Ihulen- Baden, ‘29tli August 1888. See 
Life by Hageiibacli (Basel, iStiO). 


poems, a Life t>f Cass, Ahjie litMmxhes ( 1839), The 
ned Race of America (1847), Thirty Yearevnth the 
Indiun Tribca (1851), The Indian %n hie Wigu^am^ 
&c. He died 10th December 1864. 

School Illsp€*Ctors« After annual govern- 
ment grants for eilucHtion w(*n* ooriiinenced in 1846 
(see EurcATioN), ll.JVI. Inspectors of stdniols were 
appointed. Inspection wns intended to be a means 
of co-operathui l»t*n^een the go\erniuent and the 
elergynieiu loeiil connniUees’, and trustees of 
schools, tor tiic iitjproN cnniit iiud extension, of 
I education; it \\;is not ini,end<Ml as h means of 
! <*\crcising c<jnti’4>l, f*Tit (»t nirording u>'‘istunce ; not 
tor till* jcslraini, Init encotn agcincnt ol ImcmJ etibrts. 


ScllllllhrillllL a royal palace in (h<* ontskiit- 
of Vienna, tlie suimmn- rcsidejice. of the iinpi*n;il 
family, was built by Marifi, Tlierovn in 1711. .Mid 
has attacdied to it a zoological ami n. iiol 
garden, 'flie treaty of \’icnna\\:m sigin'd uitlnn 
its walls. 

Sc'lllilll^ilCCky a town of l*rns^i;«. 9 mil#*-. I»y 
rail south of JMagdeburg, on the h it h.ink of ihe 
Elhe. Here some (i.7,009 t<)M> or sail .ue ntade 
annually, and there are a \ ariety ot m;itmf;e l un s 
— machinery, chmnieals, percu"'*'ion .'-aa!«ai, 

varnisli, t'sre. Pop. 1 5.:; 1 9. 

HcllOrilcilK •loilAW Ij'K pM»f.--or of inedi. 
cine, was born at Banilierg on 3()lh Novt inhoi 179;>, 
.studied medieine at Ijindsliut Wiirzhurg. don.i, 
ami (iottingeu, and liegaii to li‘(!ture at \Vm/.huig 
in 1819. In tbn following > ear he wa.^ a.p[>ointed 
professor of (3ini(*.s and f hera.pent ics ihrre; in 
1833 he removed to a similar chair at /ui ieh; and 
in 1830 he was (*alh‘d to Berlin to he professor of 
Pathology and Theia|K*iit ies, and (o pieside oM'r 
the clinical instruction given in tin* (.'ha.rih* 
hospital. He rctiri'd in 1S50, and died at BainlM*rg 
on 23(1 January 1804. His ]U’iiicipal imM-it is that 
be iutroduc(Ml into (kM-many the exact methods of 
study whitdi wor<i in vogue in England and Kran(*(», 
and thus founded what was (xilhal the Natural 
History Scliool of Wiirzhurg (set* Mkdkmni:, \ Ol. 
Vri. p. 119). See Life by Bothhuif (1S74). 

Sclioodic Lakes (pron. Skooiuk), a group of 
twedve lakes in the east of Maim*, 1\S., drained 
by the Schoodio, or W(*s( bruncli of the St Croix. 

l^cllOOlcrarL Hi:.\kv Bowk, .Vimuican cili- 
nologist, was born in Nhnv \'ork stale, .March 28, 
1793, studied at Union College, and in J817- 18 
visited the mining region w(*sl of the Mississij>j>i, 
afterwards publisliin;,^ a Junrnnl revLccl 

1853). He also published a narrative of (h*iieral 
Cass’s exploring expedition to Lake Superior ami 
the Uppm* MLssi.s.sippi (1820), of which he was 
geologist. In 1822 he became Indian agent for 
the tribes about the lakes, and in 1823 ho niarriod 
the granddaughter of an Ojihway chief, wlio Iiarl 
been educateci in Europe. Eroni 1828 to 1832 he 
was an active member ol the legislature of Micliigan 
territory, and founded its Historical Society, and 
the Algic Society of Detroit. In 1832 he com- 
manded an expedition which discovered the sources 
of the Mississippi {Narrative, 1834). While super- 
intendent and disbunsing agent for the Indians, 
he negotiated treaties by which the government 
acquired lands to the extent of 16,000,000 acres. 
In 1845 he collected the statistics of tlie Six Nations 
{Notes on the Irogtiois, &c. 1848). In 1847 con- 
gress authorised him to gather, collate, and edit 
all accessible information relating to the Indians. 
The result is to he found in his Historical and 
Statistical Information respecting the History, Con- 
dition, atid Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States (5 vols. 1851-55, published by con- 
gress at a cost of nearly $30,000 per voL, witli over 
300 illustrations ; a sixth w^as added by Schoolcraft 
in 1857 ). His numerous other works include many 


q’hc in.spwM'l or w;m iTi^t ructed to t‘ommunicat(* with 
j llio.>(r who hiul ?ip to I hat. time iutiu **st.cd ilu'Jio 
I vidvcs in **dm‘.ition ^^itll a \ iew tej Mich cfi opera- 
; ti.m. Ilo V, ;»•. ,<, 1.^0 iimhucrcd ii> vheu i-on- 

M ni(*niiN' uhh* <o dt» mk an\ sclmols not aidiMl hy 
I piihlif* gian!-. . idiool commit U't*.'-' or pro 

mifters d.-'dirii -.m h \i'-iis. 'j’lic g<‘n(*ial diitic**^ of 
i t ill* insp(*<‘l«o V- ‘M c guolmi lly divided into tliroe <iis 
■ linci lie.id.- • { I i 1' nrnj.shin.u in foi mat ion to cii.'ihle 
. l!ie <*oinmiMce »•! (\ojmil to determim* the pro- 
; pjii'iv of ^.T.uiT.ing fumi^ in aid of (*r(‘cting ncu 
schools i2» fnsjiecjiiii; juid rt‘porlit)g on the 
, fficlhod and ma 1 1 < r ot in-^tni(‘t ion in schools aided 
; lo pohlic giantN. (:> ) I'uinisiiing information when 
j rcfjuircd hy tin* conimiUee of (/oumdl resptjiiting 
r thi'.-iateot ediicatnui in particular di>t lid*'. Tln'se 
I in^i I net ions, v illi such addiliiois a>’ the fuller 
dc\ ♦•h>ptn<-nt ot ih<* system ri'ijuired, (rontiinio to 
, iIcscioIm* gi'nerall\ the reh'diou between tin* coni- 
j miitiM* of ('oiincil, inspectois, school mamig(*i>, and 
lcachi‘i>, with tin* single exception that, on the 
[»a— ing of I lie Eiiiication Acts of Enghiinl in 1870 
I and of Scotland in 1872. religions teaching wtis 
removed from insjieetorial siipeiv ision. As the 
v/irious K'ligious bodies ])oih in England and Scot- 
land had hitherto tak(*n ]>y far the keenest interest 
I in education, licfoic anv inspector was appointed 
i his n;imc was submitted for approval t(»tlie author- 
; iti(*s of the clmrc'h over vv host* schools he wim to 
j have .sup(‘rv ision. I ']! to the jiassing of the Acl.s 
(4‘ l87(Diiid 1872 tliere were liv e (‘lasses of inspeetors 
for the H(*)iools respecLivelv of tlie (‘hiirch of Eng- 
land, of bodies nof conn<*(!ted vvilli that church, of 
the Uhnrcli of Scotland, of the Free Church, and 
of the Bomaii Catholic < hiirch. Now every in- 
spector visits every aided school in his district 
irrespective of (huiomination ; and .since the pas.sing 
of the.se acts tin* clinicln.*s arc not coiisulteti about 
the appointments. 

As gnints were steadily incn*asiiig, and there was 
consitlerable doubt as to tlie eflicieney both of 
instruction and iii.spection, iMr Lowe (Lord Sher- 
brooke) introduced in I8(i2 the Hevi.sed Cixle, the 
I leading featurt* of which was individual exainina- 
! tion and jiayment hy results. The pa.ssing of the 
English Education Act in 1870 and of the Scotch 
Act in 1872, and the cities frameil upon them, 
inlrodiicod most important changes ; hut the funda- 
mental principle of ]jayment by results, which had 
been operative for about ten years in England, was 
retained, and for the first time ajiplied to Scotland. 
In 1885 the administrative functions of the English 
and Scotch departments were separated ; and the 
latter has now a committee of Council and secretary 
of its ow'u ; but the Lord President of the Council 
is the^ head of both dei»artmcnts. Provision has 
from time to time been made to prevent the examin- 
ation becoming a mechanical recording of results, 
and by the Codes of 1890 ( England ) and 1891 (Scot- 
land) a more elastic methoa of examination was 
^plied both to higher and low’er standards. The 
£Wlish and Scotch Codes are on similar lines, and 
diner only in unimportant details. The fixed grant 
on average attendance was much enlarged, and the 
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variable grant depending on examination corre- 
spondingly reduced, enough, however, being left 
to differentiate fair, ^ood, and excellent work. 
The basis of this variable grant also is average 
attendaiice. Tlie minimum number of attend- 
ances hitiierto qualifying for examination was re- 
moved, and thus the temptation to neglect those 
whose attendance fell below that minimum. 

There are four classes of officers engaged in in- 
spection— -cliief inspectoi*s, district inspectors, sub- 
inspectors, and assistants. In England there are 
twelve chief inspectors, two being almost wholly 
occupied with the training colleges. In Scotland 
there are three, one of whom combines onlinary 
inspection with supervision of tlie training college.s. 
The chief inspector, besides having a district of 
his own, has a general suj)ervision over the other 
districts in his division, and is ajipealed to in cases 
of difficulty. Each chief has an annual divisional 
conference with his colleagues, the object of which 
is to Gomj)are experiences and, as far as pos.sible, 
.secure uniformity of test and standard. Assistants 
arc chosen by tne dopartincnt from the ranks of 
eminent elennmtary teachers, an<l from them .^*ub- 
insjiectors are aj)pointed. The English staff con- 
sists of 107 inspectors, 4o siih-inspectors, and ir)2 
assistants ; the Scotch staff, of 2o inspectors, 4 
sub-iiispcctors, and 21 assistants. Of the 25 school 
inspectoi*s, 5 are O^eford, 4 Cambridge graduates; 
almost the whole of the others and a number of 
tlie sub-insp<^ctf)rs and «assistants are graduates 
of Scotch universities. Ins[)ectors are appointe<l 
by a minute of the committee of < ‘onncil, and 
must^ be not more than thirty-live years of age. 
Applications with testimonials are made to the 
iiight Honourable the Lor<ls of the Committee 
of Council on Education. Those appointed are 
at lirst placed alongsiilo of a chief inspector, with 
the result that they obtain considerable ex]>crience 
of the work before being placed in independent 
charge of a district. They are, as a rule, selecte<l 
on the ground of academical distinction, and all 
but very few have had consider.ahle experience as 
teachers. In Ireland only, c.aiidi<hites for the in- 
spectorship have to j»ass an examination in the 
tlieory and practice of education, ami of school 
management, besi^les sjjendiiig a period of jirobation 
under a chief inspector. 

In the United States inspectors are known as 
superintendents of schools, whose duty includes 
both inspection (in regard to the discipline and 
methods of the school) and examination (of the 
pupils, to ascertain the aniouiit and kind of pro- 
gress made). On the continent of Europe generally 
inspectors are drawn from the ranks of elenientary 
teachers, and have less to do with examination of 
the pupils’ attainments I ban with seeing that the 
law IS obeyed, the school programme carried out, 
and the teacliers i>erform tlndr woiiv properly. 

Schools* See Education, Army (Vol. I. p. 
4:i9), Military Schools; Art (Vol. 1. p. 456); 
the articles on the nine great English public 
schools; and for the Schoolmen, Scholasticism. 

Schools, Erotheus of Chri.stian, a religious 
congregation in the lionian Catholic Church, estcab- 
lished for the religious and secular education of the 
poor. It originated in France in the end of the 
17th century, and was organised by a charitable 
ecclesiastic, the Abb6 de la Salle, canon of the 
church of Kheims ( 1651-1719), who in 1684 resigned 
his caiionry, sold Ids possessions for the poor, and 
tlrew up rulas for his orotherhood of teachers — all 
lay brothers and subject to one general liead. 
Teaching was made gratuitous for day-scholai's, 
hut boarders and day-boarders paid fees. Learning 
Latin was not obligatory on the poor ; after the 
catechisni the basis of the teaching was reading 


and writing the mother-tongue. On this ground 
it has been claimed for the canon of Bheims that 
he was really the founder of organised primary 
schools and primary education. , The brothers 
devote themsmves by a vow to the profession of 
teaching for life, and are trained in normal schools 
of their own. They wear a special ecclesiastical 
costume, and work alwa 3 ’’s in pairs, and, though 
laymen, are bound^ by the usual vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. In 1725 Benedict XT IT. 
issued a bull recognising them as a religjious con- 
gregation. It still continues to flourish in France 
(in spite of the secularisation of public schools), 
as also in Belgium, Italy, southern Geimany, Great 
Britain, North America, and Africa. Their system 
of education has received the highest te.stimonies, 
and they still form one of the most flourishing of 
all the lay orders in the Catholic Church. The 
brotliers have ovei* 2000 schools, with some 325,000 
.scholars — more than two- thirds of them in France 
and lier colonies, and the most part receiving 
gratuitous education. 

The Institute of Irish Christian. Brothers wiis 
founded at Waterford in 1802 by Ed. Ignatius Rice, 

I merchant. Branches of the orcler were soon ostah- 
Jished in Dublin, Cork, and other towns, especially 
in the south of Ireland. The institute was formally 
approved as a congregation by Fins Vll. in 1820, and 
since then has received many favours from succeed- 
ing pontiffs. It is governed by a superior-general, 
wlio resides at the head house in Marino, Dublin. 
For a time the Brothers acceptc<l a government 
grant under the Naiional Board of Education, 
established in 1832, but soon withdrew from this 
connection on account of the sc 2 »aration of religioiis 
and secular teaching insisted on by the National 
Board as a fundamental condition of receiving any 
share of the grant at its disposal ; and sin(*e then 
the Brothers’ 2 )rimary schools have been sui)ported 
by the voluntary contributions of the iioojde. Their 
system of teaching has met with the warm approval 
of successive royal commissions ai)pointed to iii- 
tniire into the state of primary education in Ireland. 
There are some 700 Brothers, with 40,000 pni)ils. 
Beshics primary schools, the Brothers conduct insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb, industrial schools, 
orphanages, Jiigli schools, and colleges; they have 
also extensive establishments in India, Australia, 
New Zealand, Gibraltar, and NeAvfoundland. 

HcllOOlier is a swdft, sbarply-lmilt vessel, 
carrying usually two masts, though occasionally a 
greater number, and commonly is of small size. 



Topsail Schooner. 

There are two classes of schooners — the ‘ fore-and- 
aft schooner,’ or schooner proper, and the * topsail 



sorooneb 


iichooner. ' ^ In the former lioth foremast and main- 
mast are rigrad like the iiiaininast of a cutter, with 
fore-and-aft Bails ( q. v. ). In the latter tlie foremast 
canies a square topsail and a square topgallant- 
sail, Topsail schooners, though carrying no square 
foresail, have a squaresail for running free which 
sets from the deck. On a win<l tlie former rig 
has a great advantage, as the schooner can sail up 
within 4A or even 4 points of tlie wind ; but before 
the wind the square topsail gives the advantage 





Fore-and-aft Kijjgcd .Scbooitnr. 



literary expression, 
years of patient acqaisitScm'%f 
his seniors and by a congenee of 
exneriences of travel, and lotaiiied to 
haoit of Keiziiig at a conclusion thrinigh tbb .force 
of intuition or apprehension ratlier than cif.reftiitcm- 
Inner discord wjis the keynote of bts Ufe in 


to the topsail scliooiicr ; juid as (lie hM.tba can on 
occasion strike her scptaicsails, and n foj<’ and 
aft topsail in tlieir jd.'ice, sin* lias n^ually (lir pr<‘ 
ference. No sailing-vessel is f;is(<‘r than a s<dn»onej 
of line build when she carries ample canvas : henci* 
it is a favourite form for the larger class nf ^’uchts 


that in him the subjective and the objective, f^lfoj 
and reason, were in [lerpetual conlliet ; lie believe** 
the tendency f)f Ufe to l>e to separate nioje and , 
more the heart and the head. Ills disposition wee 
heavy and scviire, dark, mistrustful ann suspicioufi, 
l»reventing him from enteiing into permanent 
trustful relations w if h men oi- women ; his mother 
desired him to live s]*arf iVom her after tlie death 
of 'ku* liu.shand, ;tml he emihl hardly thiidv seriously 
of marriagti he suw only in ^^^^n)an a uaywanl, 
mindless animal ugly ioo he s.ild exi.sfing solely 
for the piopfigal ion of I la* ^pe(•i»“-. an end which 
perpetnaled the woe of I hr- woiirl. Lastly lie 
helie\ed Ih.ii lie h;id Irronglit. jo the hiilh a philo- 
soidiv wlueh made him-eh 1 he .'^^et'e^sor of Soi'rales. 
sinei* \v)io,-e litm* m. thing had heen tloiie in pliilo 
sej'hy >a\»‘ KanI s undoing (d the ma.ss of tradition 
.iiy esior; and In* lilmseli and Ids thinking 

p;i-^e<l «orr unfil lie was 'iv»\g and Avhat he reganh'd. 
a- f.iiuou-’ M’ving-^ ithe I^'ichleScheliing-llegel 
l»hiir*M>(»ii V I piah»‘«l a- tin* idghest wisdom, so that 
lie wa : tempt'‘<l to heliexe llierewas a conspirmw 
of [uoh'-soi of philosopliN agfnn^^l him and liis 
f rut If. The eai-rl jmi* aitieles of hi-* [diiJosoplucad 
cM.erL uiindt he .M‘i/>e<l a.*- ii wcue hv intnitioii early 
in ling were: tiist. Idea li-m ( Ideiilism is of course 
more like!\ to lead lo lN*s.^ihii‘'m than Itealism. as 
it lM‘lie\es »li<* ^\o^ld to ]»e illusory )-*•- Subject ive 
Ideali*-!!! i.e. tha.t I he- wuild ni\ idea, a mere 
pliaiilasmago) ia i‘f mv hiaiiu and theiefore in itself 
nothing : secondly, that tin* way of knowledge or 
speculation lo the ra ntie of things, to the * tiling • 
in il'^elf/ was rlemolislierl forever hv the immortal 


(q.v.), and before the introduction ni steam despati'h- 
vessids was employed mneh in the jiaeket serviei*. 
Scliooners are still einpioye<l to a giead extent in 
the merchant service* for running small <*arg<H‘s, 
an<l especially tliose t>f jierislialde goods, as fish or 
fresh fruit. They are easily manag(*d hv a small 
crew, hut, from the sharpness of their hnild, have 
no great amount of stowage. 

Scliofieilliauer* Autkik, the founder of 
.systematic modern Pe.ssimisin (n v. ), was hoin at 
Danzig, 22d Pehruary 17SS. fils father was a 
banker; his mother, Johanna Trosina (17(56- 
1838). wrote twenty four volumes of novels and 
novelettes, and on lier husbamrs <leath seltl(*d in 
1806 at Weimar, w here she saw' much of (Joethe. 
Schopenhauer, after resigning the business career 
for which Ids father had trained him by travel and 
residence in foreign countries (Franco, England), 
acquired a classical education at the schools of 
(jiotha and Weimar ; and having after his father’s 
death inherited a patrimony of £150 a year, 
entered the iinivei-sity of Cirottingen in 1809, heanl 
later Fichte and Schleiermacher, and devoted 
much attention to physical and medical science 
in Berlin. Tie graduated at Jena w'itli his first 
work, Oil the Fourfold Foot of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason ^ a treatise in widch he seeks to 
classify the principles which determine respectively 
the provinces of Piiysics, Logic, Matlieinatics, and 
Ethics. Schopenhauer’s philosopliy, altlioiigh not 
devoid of elements of objective value, is a perfect 
expression of his most unique personality, and can- 
not be fully uiider-stood save in connection with his 
character. He inherited from his father an un- 
breakable energy of character ( some friends of his 
youth called Inin a Jupiter Tonans) and cosmo- 
politan, freethinking sympathies, and from his 
mother a brilliant polish of mind and facility of 


fritici-^m of Kfint (it simplv galled him to fury to 
hear S(*helling talking of LnuoitHf (hid hy Intel- 
hrlna/ Intuition*); aiiil thinllv, that there was 
uce<*SNihh> to tlie miml. to *he infnition of genius, 
the eontemplat ion of the Platonic* idea.s - that i.s, 

* the ichnis ot Art, the only knowledge not .subser- 
vient to tlie >\’in and to the needs of practical life. 

His own contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge, as lie thought, was tJio truth that Will, 
the active side* of onr nature, or Impulse, W' as the* 
key to the one tiling we did know directly and 
from the inside i.f*. tlie self (all else of course W'e 
know from without and through the .self), and 
therefore the key to the understanding of all 
things from tlie atom up through plants anel 
animals lo the starry systems. 11 is philostiphy 
thus is, as he nuts it, that the world is through 
ami through Will, and also (Imt secondarily) 
through and llirough Idea: Will is tlie creative, 
the primary, while Idea is the secondary, the 
receptive factor in things — a mere olT’slioot from 
the brain. There i.s thus a pronounced Materialistic 
side to Schoi>enhaueFs philosophy which is incon- 
sistent with his Idealism ; lie always taught too 
the descent of man from some low er form of life — 
the basis of Ids theory that w liat animals wanted 
from man w'as not compassion but justice and 
equality, although of course as a metaphysician ha. 
deprecates a natural as oppo.seil to a pliilosophical 
explanation of the world. Time, a.s he said, is 
only in u.s a form of our thought ; and Scliopen- 
liauer had no sense for history. His chief book, 
2he World as Will and Idea (1819), expounds in 
four books the Logic, the Metaphysic, the yEsthetic, 
and the Ethic of his view ; it teaches a pantheism of 
the Will ( Panthelismus), and defends the extension 
of the word Will as blind iri'esistible^ energy or im- 
pulse (it is essential to remember the irrationality of 
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the Will in Schopenhauer) to include all processes 
from attraction and gravitation to motivation^ which 
last is simply ‘causality seen from within.’ He 
collected in the Will in Nature what he deemed 
the scientific confirmations of his doctrine. The 
first meed of praise which fell to him was the 
crowning by the Norwegian Academy in 1839 of 
his prize essay on the freedom of the Willy in 
which he defends the i)henomenal necessity or 
determinism of the Will and its supra-sensiblo free- 
«lom. His ethical theory rests on sympathy, the 
' treatment of self and others as not two or many 
hut as one and the same, as both the manifestation 
of the All-Will which rises to a feeling of hunger 
in the stomach, gnawing in the teeth, thinking in 
the brain, iVc. Sympathy, liowcver, is only a ‘ civic 
virtue;’ the highest virtue is asceticism, the denial 
of tiie Will to live, in which the Intellect through 
contemplation of the idea of Art frees itself from 
desire and willing and pierces the ‘ Veil of M«^yil’ 
(Illusion) which hhles from us the supra-sensible, 
and the Will is reduced to its original state of 
ipiiescence or potency. lleiiiove the Will from 
life and there is no more : ‘ before ns there is 
certainly Nothing.’ Schonenhauer preferred Bud- 
dhism and Mysticism ami Anchoretic (Christianity 
to the reigning forms of religion and to Kational- 
istic TJieism. He gave out his occasional impors 
in the Parerga ami Paralipanicna (1851), which 
more than the other works express the man him- 
self, illustrate the cloijuence of his pen, and perhajm 
have led people to his shrine who know next to 
nothin ot his strict theory. In an ai»pemlix to 
The World as Will and Idea he criticises the 
Kantian theory of knowledge as laying too mnch 
weight on the Uefleclive or Tndireet Method as 
miposed to the Intuitive or Direct. His essay on 
Seeing and Colon rs (1810) contains practically 
Goetbe's theory of colours ; (loetlie had been please<l 
to get Schopenhauer’s help in liis optical researches, 
and had predicted hir Schopenhauer a hearing in 
the worhi. From Weimar and university circles 
Scliopenhauer had gone to Dres<len (1814-18) for 
the writing of 'The World as Will and Idea ; 
thence he Jiad gone to Italy ; his unsuccessful 
attempt as lecturer in Berlin IJnivei'sity was made 
in 1820. Of two lawsuits one concerning money 
matters was settled in his favour through his own 
legal acumen ; the other emled in his having to 
pa^y £9 a year to a seamstress as compensation for 
injuries received by her when the irate philosopher 
ejected her with violence from his rooms as an 
intruder. After renewed travel ami reshlence in 
the south he finally in 1831 left Berlin for Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, where he chose to live as an isolated 
thinker until his death there, 21st September 1860. 
Friauenstiidt, his literary executor, was tlie cliief of 
his ‘evangelists’ and ‘capostles’ -as he called the 
most enthusiastic of his admirers. 

The complete works, edited by Kraueiisuidt, appeared 
in G vols. in 1870. There is an English translation of 
The World cts Will and Idea, by Haldane and Kemp 
(1883 86), and of the Pourfold Hoot and Will in Nature 
(1888); and a volume of Selected PssayH, by E. B. Bax, 
appeared in 1891. Mr Saunders in his Scho|ieiihauer 
series has translated somewhat from the Par erf ja, &c. 
The first ma{;azine article on Schopenhauer which drew 
attention to him abroad was in the Westminster Heidew 
(vol. iii. new series, 1853, pp. ;i88-407). The best I-iife 
is by C5 winner (Leip. 1862 ; new ed. 1878). Fraueiistadt 
writes on Schopenhauer’s life and philosophy in an intro- 
duction in vol. i. of the Works. See also his Letters on the 
Philosophy of Sehoficnhauer (Leip. 1854), &c. Miss 
Zimmorifs Life (1876) and that of Professor Wallace 
(1896, with bibliography) are both very good. See also 
the larger histories of i)hiIo8ophy ; German works by 
Hayiii (1664), Busch (187«), and Koeber (1888); the 
bibliographies by Laban (1880) and Hertslet ( 1896 ) ; the 
Shaw Lectures on Schoj^nhauer V)y the present writer 
(1896); and works cited at the article P£ttsiMl8M. 


Schorl-roeky a compound of quartz and Rchorl 
or black Tourmaline (q.v.). It may be fine or 
coarse grained. Sometimes it consists principally 
of quartz with prisms of schorl scattered irregularly 
through it ; at other times it may be so fine grained 
as to form a blackish-gray mass in which the naked 
eye cannot distinguish the separate ingredients. 
The rock occui’S associated with granite ami the 
crystalline schists. 

Hcliottisclie ( a Frenchified form of the Gernian 
word for Scottish), a somewhat fanciful name given 
to a slow modern dance in J time. 

SctaouvaloflV Count Peter Andreievitcii, 
Kiissian amhassatlor, was born at St Petersburg on 
J5th July ]8‘27> became licad of a department in 
tJie ministry of the Intenor in 1862, and in 1866 
head of the secret police ; in 1873 he wjis sent on a 
secret mission to London, when he arranged the 
mavriagc between the Duke of Edinburgli and the 
only daughter of the Emperor Alexjinder 11. In 
1878 he was one of tlic representatives of Russia at 
the ([Congress of Berlin. lie died 22d March 1889. 
— His brother, (V)UNT PAUL, born in 1830, entered 
! the army and took part in the defence of Hebastopol 
and in the battle of Tiikermann. As bead of a 
department in the ministry of the Interior he 
helped to organise the liberation of the Russian 
serfs (1861). In the war of 1878 he held a com- 
mand at Philippopolis. In 1885 he was a[>])ointed 
ambassador to (jlermaiiy, and in 1895 governor of 
Wansaw ; and in 1897 he retired. 

J^clioiiwen, an island of Holland, in the pro- 
vince of Zealand, with an area of 62 sep in. and a 
pop. of 24,000, who grow madder, refine salt, and 
salt fish. (]51iief town, Zierikzee. 

Schrader* EnKRliAUi), a learnetl Assyriologist, 
was born at Brunswick, .lanuary 5, 1836, studied 
at Gottingen, where his bent to oriental studies 
was confirmed by Ewald, and became ordinary 
professor of Theology at Zurich in 1863, Giessem in j 
1870, and Jena in 1873. In 1875 he obeyed a call 
from Berlin to the chair of Oriental Languages, 
with a seat in the Academy of Sciences. 

His earliest books were devoted to Old Testament 
criticism — Studieu ziir Kritik and Erkldruny der 
biblischen Unjeschichtc (1863), and a fresh edition — the 
eighth — of De Wette’s Pinleituny (1869). Turning next 
to Assyriology, he quickly placed himself at the head 
of Gorman scholars by an unrivalled combination of wide 
erudition and critical sagacity. His books are Die 
Assyrisch-Jiabylonischen Ke.il in schr if ten (1872); ^ Die 
Keilinschriften und das Altc Testament (1872; 2<i ed. 
1883 ; Eng. trans. 2 vols. 1885-86 ) ; Die Hbllenfahrt der 
Istar (1874); Keilinschriften und G eschichtsforschung 
(1878), in wliich be combats in masterly fashion the 
attack of the historian Gutschmid on the method and 
result of work in tlie cuneiform inscriptions ; and Kur 
Prage nach dem Ursprung der Babylon. Awfifw (1884). 
There is a translation by Mr F. B. Jevons of his im{>ortant 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples (1890). 

Schreiner* Olive, a gifted South African 
authoress, daughter <)f a Lutheran clergyman at 
Capetown, who startled the conventiomil English 
world of letters in 1883 by ‘ 'The Story of an African 
Farm: a Novel. - By Ralph Iron.* The simple yet 
forcible style of its pitiiiires of rough life on a Boer 
farm, and of the spiritual ])roblems that rend an 
inquiring soul, the iienetrating pathos, and the feel- 
ing of intense personality underlyinjj the book 
arrested even tlie readers of the circulating library. 
Dreams a group of .spiritual allegories, Avas 

followed by Dream Life and Heal Life (1893) 
and Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland (1897). 
Married in 1894 to Mr Croinvriglit, Mrs Eclireincr- 
Cronwright opposed the policy of Mr Rhodes, and 
during the war of 1899-1901 Avas an active pro-Boer. 

Schrevelius* Cornelius, born at Haarlem in t 
1615, became in 1642 rector of the university of I 
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Leydeiij and died 11th September 1664. He was 
a laborious and erudite man, but jmssessed little 
critical discennnent. His moat notable perform- 
ance was a Lexicon Grwco Latin um et Latino- 
Grtecum ( Leyden, 1654 ), of which there have been 
innumerable editions, lie also executed between 
1648 and 1665 many variorum editions <»f the 
classics — Juvenal, Hesiod, Terence, Virgil, Hoi‘a<-‘e, 
Homer, Martial, Lucan, t'icero, Ovid, ami 
Claud ian. 

Schiibart, ( ’uuisti a x I ) \ m i:l, poet, avjis 
born IJtli April 1730 at Sontlieini in Swabia, 
and studied tbeolo‘j;v, afterwards becoiuiiif^ school 
master and organist, first at ( ieisslini^on and t hou 
at Ludwi<;.sbur<*\ Ihit be wrote satirical poems 
and s])oke unatlviscidly, lost, bis post, and tlnm led 
a wanderin’;’ life in various cities and countries, 
f^ivin;; poetical ieadin;;s and ]nam> [aMhirmances. 
He got into dilliciilty in Austrian territory at T Im, 
was enticed back to Wiirteniherg by ihe prime, 
whom lie had greatly irritated l»> a stinging »*pi* 
gram, was oanic^l t<i the fortress-pi ison of ll<ili(‘n 
Asperg ( 1777 ), and there pined for ten years. J'Immi 
he was set free by intervenlinn of tbe Pru.-sian 
court, and straightway ;i|>pointed (iotirt musician 
and theatre-director at Stuttgart to the .same prince 
who had kept him all tlu‘se year> in jaisen. Hut 
he was utterly broken in bea.lt h, a.ml di(^<l lOth 
October 1701. His jmelrv is \ (oy unequal in valm* : 
he was an ellective sat irist <if abuse.^ in clmrch and 
state, and some of lii.s patriotic ineees, odes and 
hymns, have real poetic worth ; bnl he is childly 
rcmcmlxu’ed for his tragic fate, and for the inlln- 
ence his work ex<M*(dse<l on Schilhn. His (rrstnu- 
mdie Schrift^'u (inebnling essays and new.'^pa.per 
articles) fill S volumes. 

See the Hutobiograpliiejil Snhtf'xu'/s Lfhtu (17lt3), and 
monographs on the man hy I>, T. Strauss (1S41)), iiauit* ! 
(1H«5), and mgele ( ISSS). ‘ 

Scllllbcrl:* Fkanz I’Krrj;, the celebrated com- 
pos(*r, was born in Vienna on Jainnuy 31, 17ti7. 
His father, who came tif a Moravian ]ieasant stock, 
had setthsl simie years ]ir<‘viously as a selund- 
master in a district, of ihet'ity ealleil the Liehteii- 
thal ; his mother before her marriage had been a 
eook. Their two elder sons, Ignaz and Ferdinand, 
ado}>ted the father’s calling. Franz's musical gifts 
very early declared themstd\’es. At lirst he was 
taught the violin by his father, and the piano- i 
forte by bis brother Ignaz ; but he vmy soon ont- 
stri]»ped their powers of instruction. His train- 
ing was therefore entrusted to Holzer, organist 
of the parish church, whose ra]>tures over the 
boy’s talents were a poor substitute for the con- 
scientious care which they ileinandod. Ilcfore 
he wjis eleven years of ago youn^ Schubert was 
leading soprano in the Liclitentliol choir, whence 
be was soon transferred to tbe Konvikt or 
choristers’ school of the Court-chapel. Franz at 
once took his place as one of the violin -players in 
the school band, where he soon became leader. 
The constant practice thus aff’orded him was doubt- 
less an inestimable advantage, though it must 
always be regretted that his theoretical training 
was "practically left to take care of itself; for 
liuzicKa, the music-master at the Konvikt, seems 
to have taken much the same line with Schubert 
as Holzer had done before liim. The circumstances 
of the school were not favourable to study. The 
boys were allowed to go hungry, and in winter 
without fire, so that even practice was carried on 
under difficulties. But Schubert’s thirst for composi- 
tion trmmphed over all such obstacles, and in its 
endeavour to be satisfied interfered seriously with 
his progress in the ordinary cnnriculum. He made 
many friends at this time, for his schoolfellows 
were all proud of his gifts and were delighted to 
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take part in the performance hie M 
while in Spann, one of the senior .ba 

found a benefactor who kept him supplied with . 
music-jiaper, a luxury beyond the reach of hi$ own. ^ 
very sloiider resources. Duiiiig the five years thus 
spoilt Schubert tried Ins han<l at almost every kind 
of composition, the work which marks the comple- 
tion of this period being a Kvjiipbony in D (October 
28, 1813). 

iln his departure frotii the Konvikt be l>ecamc 
an innlei leaclH'v in IjI" father s .-'chool iiv order to 
I .‘jvoiil iJie. (Miiisf] i[>tion. K\<*n a.i this early date 
I In*, wrote s<mi<‘ of his most emhuiiig compost liou>«, 

! <*f th»>e ma.v he loe.ntiom-d thai immorta.l song 
j tiie Erl Kiftff, truly mar^i^llons as the work of 
I a. youth of <'jghteeio ami the Ma*'> in F, lirst 
j pc-rftirmed hy (lie l/ichUrilhal choir under the 
flirt»ction of th^‘ iompo-^u . Amojig thosi* who 
congiaiula.ted liim on thN oce;^,^.iou was Salieri, 
nndiT whoM! guidama* hi'- more re<a‘ut f^tmlies had | 
hi'cn made. Se’Joihe) t’s deliviu v from the drudgery ' 
ot his father^ si-hool was brought alnuit hy Frauz 
\ on Sch(d»to\ jt \nung ma.n ot his owu age, w ho 
I h;id met v\itii .-^ome o/ lli•^ soug.s, aiul W'ho, on 
' corning- to the. u r!i> m .'-ily of \heuiia, lost 11 o time 
iu limling oiU/ I he composer. \s srxia as he* hc- 
came awa.n* of Schuherl s anomalous position, he 
piopriM'd tha,l he sjjouhi sliajo hiM lodging ami 
Im* fi. *' to d.evote hiinseli entirely to his Franz 

f(‘ll in witli tju* aJiangeimuit, wliich, ijow'cver, 
was put an end lo hv the interferem‘0 of S<*liol)er’s 
brother after a few months, when Schubert was 
druibtless ]ui*l under a similar o]»Iigaiion lo other 
friends ; for. witli the <*\cfq»liou of .£4 ])aid to him | 
for it ea.ntata w rittiui fora 1 Jej j W'atterot h, Ids work 
: ;<s yt'T luol inought him in nothing. Hi.s short 
I resideucc willr Sehoher was inaiked by ail event 
whi<‘h bad a lastitrg iniliieuce «>n his career — his 
acquaiutaiiei*. with \ ogl, the eminent singer and 
actor, who M*ry soon appreciated Jiis genius, and 
became his linn and most valued friend. Yogi's 
fine literary lastr* euahlt*d him lo eurh that omniv- 
orous instinct id* SehuhertV* W'hhdi impelled liiiii 
to lavish his ticasures of melody on words alto- 
gether unwauthy of them. To him also Schubert 
owed the nvognil ion (inadeijuate as it >vas) of 
Ids t.'ilonts by the A’iennese, for Yogi constantly 
sang his song.s at the luui.'-o.s of people of in- 
iluence in the first instance, and eventually in 
l»uhUc. 

In ISIS S(dmhcvt became leaeliev of music in tbe 
family of Fount Joliaiin Ksterbazv at bis country 
sc*at at ZeliXsz, in TTungary, where he [lasserl several 
iiiontlis, finding iu the beauty of his surroundings 
a new stimulus to com[)o.sition. Tbe end of the year, 
however, saw him back in Vienna and installed in 
lodgings w ith the poet Mayrlioftu'. The tw^o would 
often work together in the same room, the one 
writing verses 'which the other as rapidly set to 
music. On Fehruary 28, 1811), Schubert w'as first 
lirought before the public as a comjioser by the 
performance of one of ids songs, the Schafers 
Klagelkxf at a com^ert in Vienna. In the summer 
he made an extendetl tour w ith Yogi, and found 
time to compose, during a halt at Steyr, his well- 
known pianoforte (piintett (op. 114). His comic 
operetta, t\\(i Zwillingsbruder^ finished 19th January 
1819, was produced at the Karnthnerthor theatre 
on June 14, 1820, and tw'o mouths later came the 
first performance of t\\e Zauherharfe at theTheater- 
an-der-Wien. His appearance in print was de- 
layed until April 1821, when his ola schoolfellow 
Leopold Sonnleither and another friend named 
Gymnich had the Erl King engraved at their 
own cost. But as Schubert’s songs began to 
be heard more frequently the entliusiasiu with 
which they were received at length overcame the 
hesitation of publishers in accepting his MSS. As 
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many as twe nty son^js were issued in ei^ht months, 
but unfortunately no permanent pecuniary benefit 
was secured to the conii>oser. In 1822 Scliube» t 
completed Ids opera Aljoyiso aiul Estrella^ the 
libretto of which was furnished by Schober. It 
was reiiearsed at (Iratz, but was not brouigdit to 
perforniaiice during? the composer’s lifetime. Liszt 
produced it at Weimar in 1854; but it did not 
1 iiiecft with any real success until March 1881, when 
with a new libretto and consulerahle curtailment 
it Wits produced at Carlsrulie. To 1822 heloiif' also 
the two movements of the unfinished symphony in 
B minor, in which for the first time in his orclies- 
tral writings Schubert displays a comjdete indivhlii- 
ality. His first acquaintance with Weber ami his 
formal introduction to Beethoven are also note- 
worthy among the events of this year. 

During 1823 Schubert devoted much attention to 
dramatic music, writing with great raiiidity the 
three-act opera of Fiercuiras ; but to himself these 
labours resulted only in intense disappointment 
and depression, although we owe to his ed’orts in 
this direction the beautiful llostiniiuide music, the 
orchestral parts of which were discovered at Vienna 
in 1867 by Sir George Grove in a cupboard where 
they had Remained untouched for forty-four years. 
A second long stay with the Esterhazys at Zelesz 
restored Schunert from his state of extreme dejec- 
tion, the visit being marked by the composition of 
many important works, including some pianoforte 
duets written for his two pupils, the daughters of 
Count Esterhazy. Of these the best known is jirob- 
ably the Divertissement Ct la llong raise ^ inspired 
by Hungarian airs which Schubert heard sung by 
a servant as he passed the door of the kitchen. 
The summer of 1825 was devoted to a pleasant 
tour with Vogl, the two friends delighting every one 
with their performance of Schubert’s new songs from 
Walter Scott’s Lady of the LnJee^ to which he 
referred when he wrote ‘ The way in which Vogl 
sings and I accompeany, so that hir the moment 
we appear to be one, is something quite new and 
unexpected to these goo<l people.’ And yet the 
seven songs which proved so successful were sold 
on his return to Vienna for the paltry sum of £20 ! 

The compositions of 1826 included a quartett in 
D minor and the pianoforte sonata in G, usually 
known as the Fantasia. One of Schubert’s happiest 
inspirations, the song Hark! Hark! the lark^ came 
suddenly upon him as he sat in a beer-garden one 
Sunday afternoon in July ; his other ShiUvespearian 
songs, Who is Sylvia? and the-* drinking song’ in 
Antony and Gleoimtra^ being also attributable to 
this date. In the autumn lie missed a probable 
appointment as director of the music at the Court 
Tlieatre of Vienna through his refusal to alter 
certain pieces which ho hail composed as a test of 
his litness for the post. Some months later 
Schubert’s songs were brought under the notice 
of Beethoven. ^ They were put into his hands 
during his last illness by his devoted attendant 
Schindler, who had Schubert’s welfare much at 
heart. The perusal of them was a rev^elation to 
him, and drew from him the exclamation : * Truly 
Schubert has the divine fire !’ A recurrence of his 
malady prevented his acquaintance with Schubert’s 
other works, but he often spoke of him and fore- 
told the stir which he was destined to make in the 
rnusical world. During these days Schubert twice 
visited the lUcan whom of all others he admired, 
and, when the end had come, was one of the torch- 
bearers at Beethoven’s funeral. 

In 1827 Schubert was elected a member of the 
representative body of the Musical Society of 
Vienna, an honour which he greatly appreciated, 
while his prospects were further brightened by 
advantageous^ proposals from foreign publisliers, 
the best possible proof of his growing reputation. 


He was thus spurred on to surpass Ids former 
achievements in the composition of his noblest 
sympliony (No. 9 in C), begjun in March 1828, and 
if possible niore characteristic of him tlian tlie 
earlier one in B minor. His rate of production 
during this his last year was truly protligious, for 
besides the symphony he wrote his Mass in E flat, 
the oratorio War-sony, the string quintett 

in C, and three pianoforte sonatas. He also com- 
posed several songs, the words of which his friend 
Schindler had found among Beethoven’s papers. 
One of these. Die Tanlfe?//mst, is dated October 1828, 
and is j>robably the last piece written by Schubert. 
He gave his fii-st and, as it proved, his only concert 
in the hall of the Musik-\' erein at Vienna on the 
evening of March 26. The venture was extremely 
successful, so that for the time being the needy 
composer was placed beyond want, although he 
had to abandon his usual summer excursion on 
account of his poverty, which must indeed have 
been extreme, since he was driven to dispose of 
some of his finest songs for a few pence apiece. 

At the end of August he took up his abode with 
his brother Ferdinand in a new house in the suburb 
of Neue Wieden, but the change seems to have? 
ha<l a bad effect upon his already weak state of 
health. He rec<»vered sufticiently to join some 
friends in a short walking tour ; but liis illness 
soon returned, bringing with it complete loss of 
appetite. Yet he was as active as ever, both in 
body and in mind. He walked much, and talked 
of his plans for a proposed new opera, Graf von 
Gleirhen, He was able to go to hear Beethoven’s 
quartett in C shar]> minor, which greatly moved 
him, and to attend the first performance of a 
Requiem composed by Ferdinand Schubert. At 
the same time a study of Handel’s scores caused 
him to reflect upon his own deficiencies in counter- 
point, and to determine to remedy them by a course 
of lessons with Sechter, the best-known authority 
on the subiect. The ilates of tlie lessons were 
fixed and the text- book chosen. But Schubert’s 
time for work was now over. On November 11 he 
wrote to Schober telling him that for eleven days 
he had taken neither food nor drink, and asking 
for some of Cooi)er’s novels to read. A few days 
later he became delirious and was found to !)e 
.suftering from an attack of tyj)hus fever, to which 
he succumbed on Wednesday, November 19, 1828, 
in the thirty-second year of his a^e. In acconl- 
ance wdtli his latest wish his remains were buried 
near Beethoven’s grave in the cemetery of With- 
rung ; they were reinterred in the centreal cemetery 
of Vienna on September 23, 1888. 

Among composers Schubert is remarkable for 
the apparently ceaseless impulse to compose which 
possessed him ; and, as a consequence, for the 
vast and, considering the shortness of his life, 
almost incredible quantity of music with which he 
has enriched the world. He is still more re- 
nowned for the absolute spontaneity of his writ- 
ings and for the poetic spirit with which he has 
inibued them. But his special and peculiar emi- 
nence lies in the department of song-writing, in 
which he reached the highest limit of excellence, 
the earliest of his lyiical productions aflbrding 
perfectly mature examples of artistic musical form 
applied' to song. In other branches of composi- 
tion the deficiencies of his theoretical training are 
often evident, but here his instincts were never at 
fault. There were occasions when the torrent of 
inspiration rushed upon him with irresistible force. 
At such times the recitation or perusal of a poem 
seemed to touch some hidden spring in him, and in 
a few moments he had wedded it to music in such 
perfect accord with the words that the finest 
poems of the greatest poets were by this means 
not so much enhanced as transcended. His usual 
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custom, however, was to write steailily for a long I in Berlin in 1848 Schulze- Delit^sch, who repre- 
time every morning; and he won hi sometimes sented Ids native town, was chosen chairman of a 
compose six or seven songs in his best manner in cointnission to inquire into the distress prevailing 
less than as many hours. But the lyrical spirit ! amongst the hihouring and artisan classes ; and 
was hy no means contiiied to Ins songs ; it found | two years laim\ for piotosthig that it was unjust 
its way into liis instrumental works, which reveal j to tax the people wiien their representatives W'ere 
a wonderful prodigality of id<ias, although com- j not- allowed to ilelihfu'ato togotlirM\ he was tried on 
l>aratively little learning is displayed in turning j a chiuge of t ntason, but v as aequittfsl. On his 
them to account. Ju Ids orehestral writings , relnrn to Dclit/seh ho started the fiist people’s 
Schubert is celebrated for f'xtraordinary delh*aey ! bank. In tlifv.e it uthuis tho subscribers, all 
in his method of instriunentation, especially in Ids . coidributors oi ^!uall suui>, viH*eivei| eiedit and 

treatment of the wt>od wiml ; and this is the ukm'o <li\idend^ in juoportiou o) saving.^; the joint 

remarkahle from the fact of his never having heard cK^dit of t he* ns'-oriulion \n u'-* u^od h-r (nurowing 

the etle-ct of Ids very finest passu, g<*s hjr some ol ; nion<*s' ; ;»nd il-p !»;ujks 'Afp* !ii;uia;^ed by a hoard 

his nohlest [)ieeos wt're not performed nnfil long rtl t|j<_‘ siibsej i lu j by Isott theie K\eri* {ili‘t*ady 
after his death. He varelv altef(»d ativlhing iie more i luin two n| i in the 


had written, and (‘(mid nev(ir understand the im 
mense pains taken hy Heellmven in periVeding his 
scores. Sclmhert wroti* as one inqMdIed by im 
perioiis nc*cessitv to ielii‘\'<‘ his mind of i<b-a.-. 
which in his case w<M‘e someiim*-'^ torgotten a-, 
soon as they were commit leil to ])a}a*r tact 
which will be tlie more ns-idily apjjnsda.tcd u bcu 
it is remembered that, although hi- ^eal■^ 
f(‘W<u' than (hose. t)f any otlcT ma.>l<‘r ef (he hi'>l 
rank, lie c.om]>ose(l more titau oOo .-ongSj. t<‘fi 
sy m j)]iord('s (including t\v<» ](‘fl untiid-iieil , >i\ 

masses, a host of sonatas and f>iiier \voih-> to?- tln^ 
pianoforte, a nnmher of ing <|uartet is ;iho-e In 
A minor and H minor heing e-pcci.dU' (im* ■. 
well as se\'ei';il o]ieias. f-antata-*, a!i<l (o-erturt-. 
Sehnhert's pmsonal <‘ha.racl t*r uas e\tremel\ m(Mi*v-t 
and retiring; hem^e jieihups, to some M\tci?i. iiis 
failure to obtain any jierma-nenl a)»poii?t iiieni b\ 
whieh he ndglit have l)e(Mi delive?-e(l ho?u (hat. 
sadly preearious mode of existence wliicli <loublle— 
haslt*ne<l Ids end. His sweet ims-. a,nd amiability of 
disposition mideared bim to <‘V(’rv «me, while lie 
was gfuierons to a fault. Tim* insignilicance of his 
ap]^(*a.ranc(» gave rm token of (In* genius it con 
ceaied ; his friiuid Lac.hner de.sciilies him as look 
ing like a cahinan. ’ 

For an exhaustive account of Scliulxo t's life, t<»gctfier 
with a complete list of his works, sec tJa* arta;lc by Sir 
George (irovo in Ids J)irtK>n<( rt/ af Mnaic. Idler#* jire 
Lives by Kreissle von llellborn (iShti) }ual Heis'-in.-nm 
; •‘-'CO al.so the UiUrdtjr hy .Max Fried hi lulcr (tSSdj, 
HkkmAXN, theologian, horn at laichow 
in Hanover, DecemhorSO, st inlied at ( hit t ingen 

and Krlangen, and hecamo professtir at Basel in 
1864, at Strashurg in 1872, Hehlelherg in 1874, 
and Gottingen in 1876. There also lie hecame 
uidveiHity preacher and coiisislorial councillor. 

His writings include Die V^’oranssf lzunifcn dvr Christ- 
lichen Lehrc von der UnstcrhUchkeit (1861); Aft- 
tfstameatliche Thcolofyie (1869; 4th od. 1889; Eng. trans. 
1892), a work masterly in its religions iiisiglit ; Die Lvkre 
ro?i der Ootlheit Ghrisii (1881), iii wliich lie applies 
llitsoUrs method to the central que.stion of Christianity, 
tlio Divinity being apprehended neitlier from tlie meta- 
physical nor escliatological point of view, but as the ex- 
pression of the experience or the Christian community, a 
niiman personal lire having become tlie exiiression of an 
eternal divine life through a moral rather than a natural 
miracle ; a volume of sermons ( 1882 ) ; Lchre coni HeilUjen 
Ahemlmal (1886); and Grundriss d. prakt. Theoiogie 
(1889) ; Grundriss d. Evangel, Dogmatik ( 1890). 

Schiilze-Delltzsch, Hermann, founder of 
the people’s banks of Germany, was born on 29tli 
August 1808, at Delifczsch, a small town of IVussian 
Saxony. He was educated to folloAv the law, at 
Leipzig and at Halle, and entered the public ser- 
vice of Pnis.sia; but in 1841 he settled down in Ids 
native town as patrimonial judge ( a kind of estate 
manager discharging also judicial and administra- 
tive functions), and thenceforward devoted his life 
to the better economic education of the small 
farmers and operatives amongst whom he lived. 
When the National Assembly was called together 
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' (li-Hit'i* of ; u!nl in (liui same 

/i.t :i i?it ! ;ij Halit*, !})# '-■(' w#*rf» 

ludlt^i unde?- one t ag.t n { i. n». wiib Srliu)/#*- 
l)#‘ln/.seli . 1 -. . Dh' -\ ste??? v. a- in1?#>- 

• flueefl will! gteji! ■ .rn-re.*- init) Anstiia, fla]>, 
belgiiisii, aiiii I(‘?-.-la; a,?nl its timiscr ami 

#!ied. «»r! 2 !m!i .April 1 ss.’b a,t I’otxla???, 
the?#' w#'?-- in »' b Hiiah\ a!#»m.‘ .NnOn bra,iiehc''j, 
; ha\ i?it» l'\“i'\e m»-??ibe?‘‘N, A\jlh .a share 

eapind' t;| P I o,n(»0 0( »l) :\nil <lej)osits to iin>n; 
. than i sn’ee ? }»,',? .-.j?tin l?i IS6I lie agrtin took his 
. seal ??» ijn I ! ia . j'>ir?i?tg thi- I b’?)ej'c.'— jsl p.'irty 
i ami laboijijtjg bn emi.-l i l u I iona.l rtitniiu. \\ lam 
! l.,e-^-ah’e b#‘;i-iu t.» agitate hu' state loans to pl'O- 
: a.-s#*# iati'hj-- lie fjmiul Seliulze. I>eli(/sch, 

f a li?m b#'liev('r ?n '-^*lr help, uvitiiig- and sj^eakitig 
' i?? oppo'-it i#ui to liim, ' lie who p?*('ai‘be.*> to Iho 
; j*iMkple s?‘If help, ? e'^pon^-ibilii V. si‘li-)<*liani*(* as 
\ the eon#liii<m or tladi e.<utovnie ind<‘]ien<lene»* ami 
I polit.i<*al fie<'.bHu mte-l iii iht* tirst plan* pr{U*lii'*e 
! these p?‘i??eipb*s in hi* ^>^\ »? Hfe/>?n*h -sv’as (In* social 
: #M*eed h<‘ li\ ed liy. Ami Jam the m**nib»*r.s of his 
! parly ^vishe•i to riiake hi??? a gilt of l'7tM)() in recog- 
i nili#»nof In'- di'-inie? est<*tj Jal)o?n-s in ladialf c>f soeia,! 

I lefoim, they <-mijd #mlN ]U(‘\{?.il ?ipon him to accept 
! i'lOlKt for himself : Hie rest he s(*t ashle for iho 
' payment of nj(m who should luonmle (lie eansi* of 
social refo?'??!. An aceount of systi*m of peophbs 
biuiks is coiilaimsl in I ttnd Krrdit l'crcine 
o/.v I'oik.si/ff/fkr/i toll? ed. Is76) ; l>r*shles this he 
wrote Dir Knf tririri mnj ({rs (it nnssi nschdJ'Lsircsctis 
(lS76)«^*id otiicr hoidcs on cooperation. See Life 
1)V Bernstein (Berlin, 1870), and a paper by John 
Bae in (ifjod lt"ort/s ( ISS.'i). 

HcllllllKlIlll* Ib)n»:iir, the great apostle of the 
Bomanlie school in mu>ic, was horn at Zwiidvau in 
Saxony, 8th rluiie 1810. His father was a man of a 
distinctly artistic turn of mind, and until Ids death 
ill 1826 Bobert bad every eneourtigenienl to indulge 
any taste be Inul for music. No very deeidetl inaid- 
festation, bowever, was a]>parent until Schumanirs 
mother and gu«anlian hail 1o face a most unwel- 
come desire on the ]>art of tiie young man, M'ho 
should have been pursuing Ids faw studii^s. His 
mother was sorely troubled, and sought advice from 
Frederick W’ieck, the eudiient pianoforte teacher. 
Ilis answer favoured >Scliuuiaun s ardent ambition, 
and at the age of twenty -one, after a desultory 
course of law and philosophy, a good deal of observ- 
ant travel in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and a thorough course of Joan I'aul iliehter, 
Schumann began to qualify himself for his great 
mi.ssion, and .settled down in Leipzig as an ardent 
student of music under Wieck. In his haste 
to become perfect in Ids art he defeated his own 
ends ; for, not content with arduous practising, 
he haid recourse to mechanical means for improving 
the power of Ids hands — one of them so violent 
that he permanently disabled the third finger of 
his right hand. He turned perforce to compi^i- 
tion, and Ids misfortune has proved our gain. 
In 1832 Clara Wieck, his teacher’s daughter, who 
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though only tliirteen years of age was already an 
accoinplislied pianist, made a deep impression on 
Schumann, which later developed into a still deeper 
and a luntual feeling. 

In his lirst important pianoforte composi- 
tions Avcie [)ul)Iished {Toccata^ &c.), and in the 
following year his overflowing energy conceived 
the idea of a new musical paper, and inspired three 
friends with the same enthusiasm for art criticism 
as he had himself. As editor of this Nene ZeiU 
schrift far Mus,k for more than ten years he 
contributed manv essays, some very fantastic, 
some of inestimafdc value, and all showing strong 
imaginative and poetical powers. TTis critnjues on 
young composers are particularly interesting for 
their keen critical acumen, their frank admission 
and fearless proclamation of any good <|uality in any 
artist however young or unknown, atul their gener- 
ous encourag«3ment of all earin^st workers. For 
an account of Schumann’s {^harming idea of an 
imaginary society, the Davidsbilndler, reference 
must be made to a more detailed notice of his life. 

From the year 18.*16 his genius for coinpo ing 
asserted itself more ami more, and it is very inter- 
esting to notice how it seems to have turned 
ilelibejately and metliodically from one branch of 
composition to another. TIis greatest ])ianoforte 
works were writt'en between 183f> and 1839 
( Ftntfasict^ Novclettcny Kindcrsccncn^ Kreis?erian(t, 
li HinoreshCf F(isrhi)igschwaiih\ &:c. ). The rece]>- 
tion of these works was on the whole very en- 
c(ni raging, and against the neglect of some autlior- 
iti(*.s, and the adverse criticism of others, Schumann 
lia<l the support of such as Liszt and Moscheles. 

In 1835 Mendelssohn came to I^eipzig lilled with 
the energy and enthusiasm which in a few years 
raised Leipzig to the dignity of the most inipoVtant 
musical centre in (iermany. Schumann with ready 
and generous api)reciat i<m at ojice fell down ami 
worsliipped. ^ 1 look up to Memhdssohn as to a 
high mountain peak,* lie wrote, lie accepted a 
])rbfessor.ship in the new Conservatorium, out he 
was eminently unfitted for such work, and in a 
short time ho resigned the ajipointmcnt. In 1830 
a visit to Vienna ^delded important though indirect 
results. Interested as he Avas in Franz Schubert’s 
writings, he made thorough inv^cstigatioiis for pos- 
sible MSS., and was rewarde<l Avith the score of 
the C major symjilioiiy, Avhich he forwanlod to 
Mendelssohn in Leipzig, and it Avas performed there 
for the lirst time eight years after the composer’s 
death. At length in 1840, in spite of Wieck’s 
ouposition, he marrie<l his daughter Clara Jose- 
l>uine (horn 13th Sejitemher 1810). And as the 
time of trial had ins])ired some of his most 
tender AA^orks, notably many songs, so the perfect 
happiness of the next few years gave his com- 
positions an impulse to a richer, fuller style, char- 
acterised by more repose. In the following year 
he turned his attention to instrumental Avork, 
and rapidly produced three symphonies and the 
romantic concerto in A minor. Chamber music 
next claimed his attention, and the tliree beautiful 
ipiartetts prepared the Avay for Avhat is probably 
the most Avidely popular, as it is one of the mos"t 
I>erfect of all Schumann’s concert pieces — the 
Qaintctt for pianoforte and strings. The pianoforte 
Qiiartctt belongs to the same year (1842). In 
1843, the last year of liis residence in Leipzig, he 
produced two important choral Avorks, Paradise 
and the Peri^ Avliich met with great success, and 
scenes from Faust. But the insidious disease 
which had been Avorking in his brain since early 
youth, and Avliich bereft him of reason before his 
death, first^ broke out noAv in unmistakable symp- 
toms, and in order to comply with medical advice 
he left the exciting musical life of Leipzig and 
settled in I>re.sden. For more than tAvo years the ' 


state of his health gave his friends great anxiety, 
but in 1847 the clouds lifted — only, alas, to gather 
for the last dark years. From 1848 to 1850 works 
of all kinds appeared in rapid succession — Geno- 
neva (his only opera), incidental music to, Byron’s 
Manfred^ songs, and much instrumental solo and 
concerted music. 

In 1850 Schumann was invited to succeed Pr 
Hiller as musical director in IHisscTdoi-f — a post 
for Avhich he was as unfitted as he had proved for 
the professorship in Leipzig. He had none of the 
qualities so necessary in a conductoi' — concentra- 
tion of attention, prompt decision, resource ; and 
an eyeAAdtness of the circumsto,nce assured the 
present Avriter that on one occasion Schnmann in 
ji fit of absent-mindedness Avent on befiting time 
after the piece had concluded ! 

Much desultory Avork, .some remarkably fine, 
some only grand fragments, some never attaining 
beyond ambitions design, belongs to the years in 
Diisseldorf (1850 54); but it became CA^er more and 
more evident that he must retire from his post as 
a conductor, ami this, naturally enough, he could 
not be inducoil to consider iiecessaiy. Hence arose 
ill-feeling and unpleasantness. In 1851 bis former 
ailment broke out anew, and his eccentricity grmlu- 
ally grcAA^ more marked. He Avas subject to most 
curious delusions, and devoted himself largely to 
the art of tahle-turning and s])i ritualism. One 
famous delusion Avas that tlic spirits of feJchiibert 
and Mendelssohn visited him ; and once he 
jumped up during the night to note down a 
theme given him, as he imagined, hy Schubert 
— the unfinished Variations on Avhich Avere his last 
Avork. In Feliruary 1854, during an attack of 
extreme depression, ho threw himself into the 
Bhino, hut Avas rescued hy boatmen. Insanity 
liad assortcil its sAvay, and Schiimnnn spent tlic last 
tAvo yet'irs of his life in a private asylum near Bonn, 
Avhere ho died in his Avife's arms, July 29, 1856, 
aged only forty six. 

The characteristics of Schumann’s compositions 
are great originality and fertility in subjects and 
themes, freshness, force, and piquancy in rhythm, 
.and a Avealth and resource in harmony Avliich places 
him among comjiosers not far from Bach himself. 
Those Avoidvs Avliieh are cast in certain forms, as 
.sonatas, symphonies, &c., do not .always folloAV the 
recognised c.anon, hut the exuberance of Avhat is 
generally self-contained and restrained f.ancy main- 
t.ains such unllaggiiig vivacity and interest tliat the 
analytical faculty is often quite disarmed. Among 
Avriters of songs .and ballads he is second to none. 
The extreme originality and unconventionality of his 
Avork account for a tardy ap])reeiation, but he has 
Avon a secure place noAV among the great composers. 
Ilis talented and devoted Avife laboured incessantly 
to obtain a hearing for his pianoforte compositions, 
and she lived to see her labours croAvned Avith suc- 
cess. After his death she taught at the Frankfort 
( ’onservatoire, and played in the chief cities of 
Europe — her visit to London in 1886 AA'aa a spleuditi 
success. She died 20th May 1896. 

Othcc biographies and criticisms Avill be found in 
*\Vasielewski’8 JRobert Schumann (Dresden, 1858; ^ ed. 
Bonn, 1880; Eng. trans. 1878), the work of an intimate 
friend and a long recognised authority; I>r Smtta’s 
admirable article in Grove’s Dictionary of Mume ; Heiss- 
man’s TAfe and Works of Robert Schumann (Eng. trana 
1886); Pohrs ‘Reminiscences* (Deutsche Revue, vol. iv. 
Berlin, 1878); F6tis, in the Biographic Universelle (a 
singularly unappreciative estimate) ; Life of Schubert told 
in his Letters (trans. from the German by May Herbert, 

2 vola 1890) ; Innumerable noticoa and criticisms in 
periodicals (such as E. Prout, in the Monthly Musicctl 
Record, 1871-72: J. Bennet, Musical Times, 1879) ; 
but the Life (1904) by Professor Niecks of Edinburgh, 
who has had access to the best authorities, must hence- 
forth rank as the standard authority. 
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Sehflrer, Emil, a learned biblical aobdlary iSM TKetifie in Rlienicji 
born at Ausaburg, 2(1 May 1844» studied at Rr- Imry and Berlin, and beoanie^li^ijBjgp^ 
langen, lierhn, and Heidelberg, l^came professor Miuler. la IBJ^ be became 
of theology first at Leipzig, m 1878 at Giessen, at Louvain, in 1848 at Li6ge, where he 
in 18CK) at Kiel, and in 1895 at Gottingen* He on physiology. Ifo died at Cologne, 
edited tlie T/teolofjfMis Littiratur-zeitmig from its 1882. lie made niaiiy discoveries ott the a%ertwii. 
comnionceniont hi 1876 until his aBsociation with nitiscular Hiriictiire, contraclility of tbearteneftrAIld , 
Harnack in 1881. the nervous bvsteiu ; hui his chief contribntmiB to 

His books are ^ckhiermacher^ (Wy^) science, pracr.ically cstaMlsliing the cell-theoiy, are 

De Controversiis pmichaiihm G8b9); and tlio Lehrhuek found in his classic Microseopte InvestMatiom 
cfc?' ( 1874), reissued in its second fhc Accordanv.c in the. JSfrfirfnre of Plants: dud' 

edition (2 vols. 1886-87) under the title iieschichfc <((/* , AmmnlH (ISi^l); Kng. trail, 'i, 1S47), the main ideas 


edition (2 vols. 1886-87) under the title (feschichtc dfi* . AmmtUH Kng. trail, 'i, 1S47), the main ideas 

JildUckan Volkva, 'J’liis splendid work has been traus- of which arc plained at Gpij., \ {\\. ill. p. 4(k 
latedintoE,.gliHh(5v..K JSHO DO). ! ,mniithal.‘r, Lrr.vvo. AhmATCi. aOco^^ftn 

Hclllirx, ( AllL, horn iknii ( olof^no, .d Aiaich | f^culpf oj-^ was horn on 2(>lh Angnsl Js02, ai Munich, 
1829, entered Loiin I nivcMslty in 1846, joined . tle-^cendanl- of an oi(l fainil\ of 4\rnlefc;e sculp-, 
Kinkel (([.v.) in tlie revolutionary ni(»veinejit of j ^. 4 , 1 -^ traitiod in Munich Acadcniv of 

1848 iO, and the lu'xt \ ear returned from Sv\ilzer j .\p,. i„ U]^ f.Ml.erV. vvo>ks}f(^p. After a viMt 

land and elleeted jus liiaster w esenjie. hi I8.»2 he • i;,..,,.* Ije -rt up ,i. at Munich, and, being 

passed to the I nihMl Slades, wlnu e ho >pet-ilii , | l.i-on d; ;,«« nder 1 lie jiori(‘e of K ing L<»uis, w as «4iar;jed 
engagtMl in polities, lectured, j»raellM‘d law, a.nd a- ‘ tl;e Idvprotliek sexi'ral has-reUefs 

major general ol volunleer. tonk part in sr-xeinl : },, wv;o p,, Mi-mI I.h»me, for the 

battles during the ci\Il war. dournaliMu n-M ]>o‘pari!i- models for I he national 

engaged his attention till in Isti!) he we,s eieeusi oi‘ \ diml!;!. ;md the IMuakothek. On 

to tlm l.'iiited Stales senate. In 18.7 Im v> a.- m.c.o , trl-iro je Mujiiej, i i,s:t| ^ jie henaii his has-reliefa 
Secretary <»f the hileuoi, and Horn Issu lo 1^0 h>rm‘e^. hu the koniL-hau. In IS.T) !jo \v:i« 

‘Vr; odilnr. smee l-SS; he I? > . .,..p,,jni-d puue^^o, ;d the Mordel, Aembnuy. The 

juihlisl\(‘d lUN’Cs ol IdeTii^ ( Ia\ and hi'ieoiu. :m! mlK'i' of iu - i*i ‘■•iyieu hi il\’ eread, while tlnnr 

SolniyIct% PliiMr doiiv, ;1 l.a.jh r Mi* ihe pl.M.M ^ Idol in ilie hi‘.Mnuk <d (iermaii 

Anierieau Ifevoluliou, w a- hoin at AIImh\, -eiilpior- \ m . e of iii - ]if o\ m' of design. In* is 

Noveinher 1788, raised a eoih[*an\ ami af -,oiie\\ h.* i eoir* or.t i- ma i in lie; <•»,{. M'e[»ti(>ii ; and lu\s 

hake Oeorgii in 1 o>o, and rmidf i<»I «dla‘i .“'' isice-^ I'ldueiKe on a-.i has riot hiaui all for good. 4'ho 
during idui iM'cnieli and Indian ar. ]!(► ua*^ a, ninhil n'e' of Id . a com nii>--!on - is )f>‘*pon^ihle for 
iuo?nlw.‘r of tin! coloniad a^.-omhlv fi<un iThS. and y<un\ <!.ai of w o] L hehio h jl |o his assisl jintH, 
was adel(‘gate to Ihe (dmiinemal lamgie'^-^ ot l/<o, ■ and tor- the of »*.*r'*lnl hnish I'Ueii woi'k shows, 

which ap]>oint<‘d him (un' ol the ti!--! lour n»aj<'}- | Aioong his o-niaining ellorts may he nreniioiieil 
gouenils. \N asliington g.iN e him llm iioi 1 hei u di'paa « •. i\xo pn'on)»‘^ for the galih* rnid" of the \"alluiUa, 
nient of New York, ami h<m\a-- inejiaring to in\a,de i he eohr--a! -tann* of lha\ aria, tiO feet high, tliat 
( aiiada wlien ill lunilt li ('ompeiled hlni to liaiid the * '-.faiiils iu ii'onl of the 'rmnple of Fatne, statucB 
command over to (Jeneial Moiu goinei v. lit* still of Coeihi'. dean Tanl Iliei’iler, and Mozart, (jf 
1‘ctained a general direel ion ol allaii'' liom ..VIhanv. , \ <‘ai!s, Iiiana. .Apollo, Ikieehu.-', Xe., and TUftiiy 
hut jealousies find complaints, espeeiallv troni , ojlier.'A. both groups and -ingle (iginos. He died 
( Uites, nMiderial his york hoth Inird and dis.agriao | on 2.stli Xovemhor IShS, leaving: his inodel.s to the 


able, and in 1770, afhn* a c()ngr(;>^sional eoinmiltec* nation. St'e r | ssii • 
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liarl iU-MuiUcl him l...nm.nil.ly ..f ull rl.u.-.-s, Im , SfllWarz. I h l.Tii. ...i,. S.-Ci M-ownFir, Yol. 
n'sigiicd. He would not again accept a command, | 
although he remained om* of \Va.shingt»nrs elo^'OsL i \}\ ^ 

friends mi.l mlvisors. Jh-.S-h.-s aetinjTi.s eon.u.is- I SaSiwjU'Z, < himstian- !■ itiKi.UM i!, a (.orm.m 
■MOiier for Iii.liati alfairs, ami m.-ikin- tivalios aiiU i jd 

(.he Si.K Xathms, ho sat in congress from 1777 to i •'•"i-l-nl-mv, Ml. Ocl.-her He stmii.-.I at 

1781, ami was a stale senator for thii leen v»‘ars | ''ml, h.u )nj,Me->olj eil t(, liefome a missionary, 

Isitween 1780 ami 1707, a I nite.l Slates seiiatov i "painea or.Im.Uion at I openl.aof n, witli the view 
in 1780-01 .ami 1707-08, ami surveyor-general of i ’’f. j<i.ni'li niis.sion at Iraimuebar, 


< d N eowur.rh A’ol. 


the state from 1782. With Hamilton (who mar- 
ried a daughter) and John Jay lie .sharetl the leader- 


ship of the Veileuxl party iii New York; and ho I smr-e and a (haiity that knows 

aided in nroparinji the state’s cmie of laws. He i tojnevent tl.e_yirtuo of ze.il from lapsing into 


wluue he aiu\i‘d in 1750. His career is a hoautiful 
examide of what nuiy he {\ccom]>lis]ied when piety, 
int<‘grily, good .‘-t‘n>(', and a (duiiity that knows 


iuiieu 111 pn'paring me states coue oi laws, no i ; A -7 i r 

died at Alhany, 18tli November 1804. See tlie i aie united hai 


Life by H. J. Lossing (enlarged ed. 2 vols. 1872), 


lanaticism are unitcu nai nioniousiy in a man. 
After labouring si.xteen years at Trauqueliar he 

*. 1 I... £• 1.1* 1 I 


and a W. Scliuylcr’s F/i/?/, iic/ia“iilcr \tnd his j Trk-hinopoly, where he founded a church 

2>'«nw/n (2 vols. New York. 1888). and school, and a so acted as ehaplmn to the 

t'/. n ' 7 i\ • r r> gaiTisoii. Ill l^Oi) hc gained the friendship of the 

avWalfh?^\!^f?A Vi " a n\ By of Penn- [{.ajah of Tanjoro, and removc.l to his capital in 

i; 1778; there he died on 13th February 1708. He 


mr 11.1 pcacc with the Alauras govcrnincnt, aemanclea that 

ascend the liver by dams and locks. fechwarz sliould act as^heir ageiiU‘liini, and no 

Scuwalbacllf or L.\NGENSCH\VAr4BACH, a spa otlier one,* said the sultan, ‘will I receive and 
of Germany, 8 miles W. by N. of Wiesbaden, liiw trust.’ Tlic Rajah of Taiijore, before lie died, 
eight springs impregnated with iron and carbonic appointed Scliwarz tutor anti guardian of liis young 
acid gas, the water of wliich is cfDcacioiis in female son, who turned out one of the most accoinpJishea 
^mplaints, poor blood, and muscular weakness, sovereigns of India. See the Life of Schwarz by 
Fop. 2658, increased to about 7000 in the season. FI. N. Pearaon (1865). 

Scliwanilf Theodor, naturalist and founder ScllwarzburiTt ^ old piincely family of Geis 
of the cell-theory, was boni 7tli Decemlx^r 1810, at many, which traces its descent from a Tliuringiaa 
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count, Cfuntlier, whom St Boniface converted 
to Christianity. The first to adopt the title of 
Schwarzhurg was Count Sizzo IV., early in the 
12th century. Count Gunther XXXIX., who in- 
troduced the reformation into his states, was the 
common ancestor of the two existing lines of the 
Schwarzhurg family : his son Johann Gunther 
founded the line of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
and Albert that of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, a sovereign prin- 
cipality of the German empire, consists of the 
upper lordship (283 sq. m. and 79 per cent, of the 
pop.) in the Thuringer Wald, surrounded by the 
Saxon duchies of Weimar, Alteiiburg, an<l Moin- 
ingen, and the lower lordship ( 80 sq. in. and 21 per 
cent, of the pop.), lying 40 miles to the north in 
Prussian Saxony. Pop. 94,000. Both divisions 
are mountainous ; in the lower lord.ship si.aiid.s the 
KyfTliansor (1545 feet), under which, according to 
the legend, Frederick Barharossa sleeps. In the 
lower lordship agriculture is the mainstay of the 
people ; in tlie upj)er manufacturing industry 
(porcelain, glass, inachinerv, niatliematieal in- 
struments, «JI’c.), mining, forestry, and grazing. 
Education jjtands at a high level. The constitu- 
tion is in principle that of a constitutional 
inonareliy, tlie liead of the st€atG being the prince. 
The national assembly consists of sixteen meiiihers, 
elected every three years. Capital, Kudolstadt. 

ScjlWAKZHURG -S'oNDERSHADSEN, a sovereign 
principality of (Jerniaiiy, consists of the lower lord- 
shij) ( 2(K) sq. m. and 51 ^ per cent, of pop. ) in Prussian 
8axony and two separate portions constituting the 
upper lordship (132 sq. in. and 48 J per cent, of 
pop.) in the Tliiiringer Wald, surrounded by the 
Saxon duchies of Gotha, Weimar, and IMeiniiigen. 
Pop. 81,000. The occunations arc tiie same as for 
.Schwarzburg-Kiidolsta<(t, ainj distributed in the 
same way. The government is in tlie liands of the 
prince and an assembly of fifteen members, ten 
elected by the people, five nominated by the prince. 
Capital, Sondorshaiisen. 

warzeillierg:, aprincoly family of ( Jermany, 
tlie head of which was r.aiscd ( 1429) by the Emperor 
Sigismund to the dignity of Baron of the Emj)ire. 
Three of this family have acquired a Eiirojican 
reputation. Adam, Count of Scliwarzenberg, who 
W'as born in 1584, became (1019) prinie-ininister 
and adviser of George William, Elector of Branden- 
burg. He w%as all-po>verful during tlie Thirty Years’ 
War, and brought dowm terrible calamities on 
Brandenburg by bis obstinate refusal to join the 
Protestant union and Ids firm adherence to a policy 
of neutrality. He died 14th March 1641, shortly 
after the death of his master. — Karl P»iLit»p, 
Prince of Schwarzenberg, Avon distinction as an 
Austrian field-marshal during the Naiioleonic Avai*s. 
He Avas born at Vienna, 15th April 1771, and first 
served against the Turks. In the AA’ar against the 
French republic be fought Avith especial Tionour at 
the battles of Cateau-Cambresis (1794), Wiirzburg 
(1796), and Hohenlindeii (1800), and reached the 
grade of lieutenant field-marshal. He Avas under 
the orders of Mack in the campaign of 1805 ; an<l, 
wdien be saAV that Him Avas lost, he cut liis Avay 
bli rough the French army and retired to Eger. He 
wa.s ambassador at the Ku.s.sian court in 1808 by 
the ex])ress wish of the Emperor Alexander, fought 
%t Wagram in 1809, and conducted the negotia- 
tions for the marriage betAveen Napoleon and Maiia 
Louisa. In this capacity and as amba.ssador at 
Paris he so far gained the esteem of Napoleon that 
the latter expressly demanded him as general -in- 
diief of the Austnan contingent Avhich was sent 
bo aid France in the invasion of Russia in 1812. 
Schwarzenberg passed the Bug and achieved some 
diglit successes, but was driven into the * duchy 
ttf ^^ar-saAv,’ Avhere, acting on secret in.structions 


from Napoleon, he took up a position at Pultiisk 
and remained inactive. In the following year 
he Avas ^pointed to the command of the Austrian 
army ox observation in Bohemia; and, Avhen 
Austna joined the allied powers, he became 
generalissimo of the united armies, and won the 
great battles of Di'esden and Leipzig. The year 
after (1814) he marched into France and captured 
Paris. He died of apoplexy at Leipzig, 15th 
October 1820. Although a hold and skilfiiT leader 
of cavalry, as a general he was a pedant. His 
memoirs were edited by Prokesch-Osten (Vienna, 
iicAv ed. 1861). — His nephew, Felix Ludwig 
Johann FniEbRiCH, horn October 2, 1800, aa^os 
sent on a diplomatic mission to London in 1826, 
hut became involved Avith Lady Ellenhorouj^di 
in a divorce case, was ambassador at Naples in 
1846, distinguished himself in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1848, Avas placed at the head of aflaiis at 
Vienna, called in the aid of the Russians against 
Hungary, and pursued a hold absolutist policy, his 
object being to make Austria supreme amongst tlie 
German states. He died at Vienna, April 5, 1852. 
Sec Life by Berger ( Leip. 1 853 ). 

Seliwarzwald. See Black Forest. 

Hcliwatka^ Frederick, Arctic explorer, aa'a-s 
born at Galena, Illinois, 29th Sephniber 1S49, 
graduato<l at West Point in 1871, and serve<l as 
n lieutenant of cawalry on tlie frontier till 1877, 
ineaiiAvIiile being also admitted to tlie Nebraska 
bar and taking a medical tlogree in Ncav York. 
In 1878-80 lie commanded an oxj»edition to King 
William’s Land Avhicli discoA^erod ami buried the 
skeletons of several of Sir .Jolin bb-anklin’s 
and gatliered information Avhich Hlletl uj> all gaps 
in the narratives of Bae and M‘(’lintock, besides 
performing a notal>le sledge-journey of 3251 miles. 
After e.xploring the course of the Yukon in Alaska, 
in 1884 he resigned bis commission. Tn 1880 lie 
commanded the S' civ York Times Akaskan exj)edi- 
tion, and aseembul Mount St Elias to a height of 
72(K) feet; and in 1891 he led another i)arty to 
Alaska which opened up some 700 miles of new 
country in tiie same quarter. In 1889 be bad led 
an ex]ieditioii, for the journal Americfty into f3ii- 
Inialiu.a, in Northern Mexico, He died .3d Novem- 
ber 1892. He j)ublisbed Ahmg AUiskiTs Great 
River (1885), Nimrod in the North (1885), The 
Children of the Cold (1880). See Sehwatka's 
Searchy by W. H. Gilder ( 1881 ). 

.a toAvn of Prussia, in tlie province 
of Brandenburg, on the 0<ler, 28 miles SSW. of 
Stettin, AAutb Avood-saAving, lime-burning, and 
tobacco industries. It w.as the residence of tlie 
margraves of Brandenburg from 1089 to 1788, ami 
Avas entirely rebuilt after a lire in 1084. Pop. 9756. 

ScIlWCgler, Albert, theologian and philo- 
sopher, born at Micbelbacli in Wurtemberg, lOtli 
February 1819. He studied theology at Tubingen, 
and Avas profoundly inllnenced by the Avri tings of 
Hegel, Strauss, and especially Baur. His striking 
treatise on Montanism (1841) and many contribu- 
tions to Zeller’s TheologL^che Jahrhucher brought 
him into collision with the church authorities in 
Wurtemberg, and caused him to abandon the 
clerical calling. In 1843 he started the Jahrhucher 
der Gegenwarty and habilitated as in'ii)at-doeent in 
philosophy and classical philology at Tubingen, 
where in 1848 he became extra-ordinary professor 
of Classical Pliilolo^, later ordinary professor of 
History, and died 5th Januaiy 1867. 

His other theologltal works were Das Nachapostoliache 
Zeiialier (2 vols. 1846) — a hastily Avritten and uncritical 
exaggeration of the Baur hyiiothesis, Christianity being 
represented as a mere outgrowth of Ebionitisni — and 
editions of the dementine homilies (1847) and tlie 
Church History of Eusebius (2 vols. 1862). More valu- 
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able was his contri}>ution to the history of philosophy : 
a translation with commentary of Aristotle's MetapnyHcn 
(4 vols, 1847-48) ; the GeBckichte der Philasophie (1840; 
Eng. trails, by Dr Hutchison Stirling^ 1872), a masterly 
sketch; and the posthumous Guehiehte der' 
PhUoeophie (ed. by Kbstlin, 1869), in which he. htote 
away from his earlier Hegelianism.. He left undnikhed 
a mm. OesekiehU (8 vols. 1863-68 ; 2d ed. 1807-72; 
continued by Olason, vols. iv. and v. 1873-76 ). 

SchweidnltZf a town of Prussian Silesia, 36 
miles by rail SW. of Breslau. Woollen and linen 
goods, agricultural implements, gloves, needles, 
pottery, and numerous oilier articles are manufac- 
tured. The beer has been celel)ratc<l since the 16th 
century. Considerable qiiantitic.s of flax and beet- 
root are grown in the neiglilKJurliood. Between 
1641 and 1807 Schwoidait/. was besieged and taken 
six times, llie last lime by tbe French, after wbieh 
the defences were in great [lart d(\st rovetl. Poji. 
28,440. 

^clll¥Ciliriirf« an aiicifiit and I(»ng a.n ini- ; 
perial free (!il-y in fin* norrli w<‘st of fhivaria, on j 
the JNIain, 2S niil<‘s _NK. of Wiir/buii^ by laiL 
It contains a lieaiUiful market, place, in \vhi«*h 
inijxn’laiit eatlle and wool iniukels ;ire held.; 
Wine-growing, .siigar-ielinin 
of eheiuieals, p;ipei\ b(‘lls, 


their policy of linking the Refjwniiwi' CS^nt^ 
the state, instead pi waiting 
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direct guidance of the Holy' ^ 
tain of sanctification. 
partake of the Iiord-s Slupt 
forbid it to othmi for he l, 
no right participation witibioni^ 
unbelievers, and that the trtiC 
kept through faith inwardly in theao^l 
a man receives dtp/tie stveeipesit in 
not approve of infant baptism, yet without admitiln^^'. 
the Baptist view of the importance of the ba(f^nk ' 
of adnlt^<. His views coincide with t.lio.se of George 
Fox in the doctrine of the Inward Idght, the 
Immediate Kovelation, and the inability of mere 
outward bodily m*ts, siie.b as partaking of the 
Lor«r.s Supper or baptism, to give tlie inwaril and 
spiritual reality and ponor of lIk' Lord's ‘body' 
and ‘bbxxl,’ or tliat of the sjnritnal ' washing of 
ngem-ration.' S(di wenkfebi's vie^\s in iliat iii- 
iolerant time brongln> him lln^ lull red of iAitlnTans 
;U!(I ra.iliolie.v aliki^. 'J'be inllmuK*e<»f the Kmptuor 
1‘eirliiiand forced the Duke of Liegnit/ to banish 
liirn in L“>2h, and be tliereaftej- travelled to Vim, 
Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Strasburg, everywhere 
Lutiu‘r i'hTi’ely th‘Uoiineed him, 
eharL!»"s were ]>rongbt against 
ail file \i«>leriee of bis antagom 
ling mau r<eeive(l with saintly 
at Vim, 101 }» Dia'ember loGl. 
nirit'ty dj-^tinef \mu1vs, m<»st of 
d, if uet answered, by both 
ubolies. Oiu' of tlie most im- 


ber 1<S3(). H(‘ stn(li<;(l al ILddeHicjg, Muni«‘h, a.nd , 

Berlin, making bota,ny bis >peeially. hi iSiU \\v 
iiia<le a jonrney tlirougli the ^■alIev nf the Nile, 
ami along the coasts of the Weil S(‘;t ti> fc.i a,,-. 
Abyssinia.. hi JHtiO, by the .aid nf a, grant fiom 
the Humboldt Society of ]»crliu, he again >lar(»'d 
for Khartoum, whence he uiadi* bis ^^a^ into the 
interior in the eomi>any of ivor\ tiadors, pa.-'snd 
through tbe regions iiilial»i1ed )»y the l»nng<», 
Dinka, Niam Niam, Madi. and Monbijiln people^, 
and discovered the Welle. Ih* rcturiuMl in 1S7L 
and in 1S74 ])ublish(Hl his travels, an Kngli^h 
translation, T/tc Jlcftrt i{f J/'/vVvf, appealing tin* 
same year. At the reijuest. of tin' Kbetlive In* 
founded in 1S72 the Fgyptiaii ( oMigrajdiie.al Society, 
and was noniinaleil president- of the sam<». Bel ween 
1S74 ami 1SS3 he explored various <lisiriets of 
Fig\ pt, esjieeially their bot;iii\-. hi IS.SO lie was 
a])|)oinleil director of all Hie Kgyjiliau museums, 
collections, Ae. in (-airo. He has publi.*^I]ed ^\rtrs 
Afrlc.anit) ( Lei]), and Loud. 1877) ) and iiunierons 
papers ip the journals, fVYcruuruuV 
Zcitschrift /'Hr Krdktou/c. (/fuhn.s^ Ac, hi 1891-94 
he imule a ))otanical expedition to J<'r\ tlirea. 

Seluveilkfelcl, Caspau von, hmndi'r of a Pro- 
testant sect, wtis l)orii of noble family in 1400 at 
Ossig near Liegiiitz in Lower Silesia, stmlied two 
year.s at Cologne and elsewhere, and, before retiring 
into private life in 1521 to a constant stinly of the 
Scriptures, served at various courts witli Duke 
Charles of Munsterborg, and as aulic counsellor 
with Duke Frederick IT. of Liegnitz. Pie became 
acquainteil with the views of John Hnss, from liis 
youth u]) had been a student of Tanler, and was 
permanently won over to the Keforination by the 
noble courage of Luther at Worms. About. 1525 
he openly declared for Luther, and went to Witten- 
be^rg to converse with him, but found his views 
widely divergent on baptism and the cucharist. 
Still further, lie found himself unable to accept any 
confessions of faith except such as followed closely 
the letter of Scripture, and in his profound con- 
viction that tlie new movement should proceed 
from within outwardly, and not from without 
inwardly, he disagreed with the Lutherans in 


bi- Lft tn/i ms< \tini Rrrln'rsr/nfff rtni 

d 'i* I In' 'tni itit j(Li> n firs ( ’/t j't.'.f h'r/(, n (!lt( nht'iK C')47). 
J';\ iiKun-' of }>< I i<'{Lrbing xiid Ins books a 
gioup **l oriruc'-t dlN' ipIr-^ uioro tb.-i.ii 4000 “-Irong 
foj‘m«*d Jill os or (b-iniauy, but. iiutslly in 
Swabio uimI Silo^io, v ho hej»;n’ 5 (lcd tb^uuselves 
uiidi r ibi* iicMuo oi ( ‘on fc '.-(>1 s, I >1 I'ollow tu’s (.»f the 
Clots' of rhc\ wore jMM.-oent (*d ill Sih'sja 

iu In'- libniuM-. aud m;iuy emigialod to Holland, 
Millie lo Vnglaml. I’lie. Je.suit mi.^sion oLablislied 
ill in 1719 jxuM'cntiMl tin* renmaut still 

fin I her, ;iud .'-omo joiin'il the Jb ote.siiuit cliurclies, 
some lied to Saxony, xvluai* they sveix* juotf?cted 
by (’ouul /in/.emiorf. hi 1 7o4 forty familie.s 
emigiated to luiglaiui, ami iinally thence to Peiin- 
syhania, w hero, as Sehweiikfoldians, llu*y have 
maintained a ilisiiiict existence to tliis day, ami in 
1890 numlicrod 306 memhers, w ith six clmiclies. 

See II. A\ , I'.nlkaiiL, dt’r Proti t(<t nfificlirri 

SRdf n im Z(it(flt(r der Pe fnnmttina ( Hauiburg, 1848); 
Ka ilelbacli, ( »V ach fch (c Srh tn n k h fds u n d tic r Svli tveuk:- 
fddiiitue ( Luubaii, 1861); and Kobert Barclay, The 
1)1 Iff r Lt/i of the tSocicticn of the Common- 

irtalth (Loud. 1876), 

HfllWOrlll. capital of the grand -duchy of 
Mecklenbuig-Sclisverin, is agreeably situated on 
the west shore of the Lake of Schwerin ( 14 miles 
in length and 3 broad ), with smaller lakes lieliind 
it. It is surrounded with suburbs ami contfiins 
tlie grand-duke's castle (1845-58), a Benaissance 
structure; the cathedral (1365-1430), with interest- 
ing monuments and stained glass ; an arsenal ; a 
museum and picture-gallery ; and manufactures 
of lacquered wares, machiiicry, cloth, Ac. I'op. 

( 1 890 ) 33, 730 ; (1900) 38, 675. 

Scliwyz, a canton of Switzerland, touches in 
the nortli tlie Taike of Zurich, and in tlic w est the 
Lakes of Zug and Lucerne. Area, 350 sq. m. ; j)op. 
(1900) 55,385, nearly all Roman Catholics. The 
surface is mountainous, rising to 7494 feet, and in 
Kinzigkulni on the border to 9052 feet. Cattle- 
breeding and the keeping of swine, goats, and 
sheep are the principal occupations, though cotton i 
and silk are both spun and woven, and much fruit | 
is grow'n, Schwyz kirachenwasser being in great 
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d«mami The celebrated monasterv of Einsiedebi 
<q.v.) attracts lar<^e numbei*s of pil^^ms, and the 
Ri^ (q.v.) vast nuinbei-s of tourists in th^ summer. 
Schwyz, one of the three original cantons of the 
Swiss ( 'Onfetlcration, and also one of the Four 
Forest Cantons, hits supplied the name to the 
wliolc country of which it forms a part. Tlie 
pe(»ple govern themselves through a grand council, 
consisting of one repi'csentative for every 600 
citizens, and an executive of seven memliers chosen 
by the coiincir from its own body ; all these rulers 
are elected for four years. 8clnv}"z, the capital, 
is pictuTOsquely situated 26 miles" by rail east of 
Lucerne* Ilere on 1st August 1S91 was held tin* 
sixth centenary of the League of Brunnen and the 
seventh of the founding of Bern. Poi». 6024. 

Sciacca (anc. Thennw Sdhnntlinw)^ a seaport 
on the south coast of Sicily, stands on a bold dill* 
90 miles NW. of (lirgenti, has a line 11 th-century 
cathedral, the mined castles of the Tainas and the 
Perollos (between whom there existed a tcnible 
feud), hot siilnhurous and saline .springs, and half- 
way up the adjacent mountain San ('alogero caves 
that have been used as steam baths since Ph<e- 
nician times. Off the coast very productive coral 
banks were discovered in 1875-80. Agathocles, 
tyrant of Syracuse, was a native. Pop. 23, 709. 

SciHtica is tile term given to neuralgia of the 
great sciatic nerve*, tlie largest in the body, which 
passes down the back of tlie thigh. It is cliarac 
terised by irregular pains about tlie hip, especially 
between the great trochanter of the thigh-bone and 
the buuy process on which the boely rests when 
sitting, spreading into iieighbonrhig parts, ami 
runniug down the back of the thigh to tlie leg and 
foot ; or the pains may occupy only isolated parts, 
as the knee-joint, the calf of the leg, or the solo 
of the foot. It g<inerally differs from the most 
typical forms of Neuralgia (q.v.) in that the pain, 
though subioct to severe exacerbations, is constantly 
present. The nerNc usually becomes very temlcr 
to touch, either at isolated points or throughout; 
and, in severe and prolonged cases, diminution of 
sensation in the area of distrihutiou of the nerve, 
and wasting of the muscles of the limb, are a[)t to 
occur. It is soinetimes dependent on a gouty con- 
dition of the system ; but more frequently tlian 
otlier forms of iieuialgia can be traced to some 
delinito exposure to cold or wet. It is often a very 
obstinate disease : the treatment must be con- 
ducted on the same lines as that of other forms of 
neuralgia. Here Acuimiictuve (q.v.) is specially 
valuable. In intractaole cases ncrvc-strctrhhig — 
i.e. cutting down upon the trunk of the nerve, and 
forcibly nulling upon it — has often been successful 
where all other measures have failed to cure. The 
same result may sometimes be obtaiiie<l by forcibly 
bending the thigh up towards tlie abdomen. 

Hclcllf a town in the south-east corner of 
Sicily, 36 miles SW. of Syracuse, with some clotli- 
weaving and cheese- making. Near by are the 
remains of the ancient Ctcsmcnce. Pop. 13,842. 

Science* in its widest significance, is the corre- 
lation of all knowledge. To know a initli in its 
relation to other truths is to know it scientifically. 
For example, the recognition that the alternation 
' of day ana night dej»ends iijmn the apparent daily 
motion of the sun is a distinct scientific achieve- 
ment, being one of those elementary scientific 
truths wliicli have been the possession of thinking 
minds from time immemorial. By generalisation 
from everyday experiences like tliat just men- 
tioned, and from the historic or traditional experi- 
ences of the race, man has l>een led to the lielief 
that natural events follow each other in an orderly 
and connected way. To investigate tliis orderly 
connection is the aim of all science ; and in pursu- 


ing this aim the human mind consciously or niieon- 
sciously takes for granted the Law of ^;^ontinuity, 
which ])ostulates that in their development and 
interactions the phenomena of nature follow an 
intelligible plan which never has failed and Avliicb 
never can fail. In assuming intelligibility in 
nature science rests of necessity upon the funda- 
mental laws of thought. To express it otherwise, 
the eml of science is the rational in ter] ire tali on of 
the facts of existence as disclosed to us by our 
faculties and senses. 

In all scientific imiuiry the first stoy» is to scru- 
tinise the ev idence of tlie senses, Avliose indications 
are always inqierfect and often misleading. IT istory 
slmws again and again that tlie sujinosed scimitilic 
beliefs of one age are at variance witli the scieiitilic 
facts of a later age. In every suidi ease it will be 
found that the earlier and false science has laid too 
great stress on the apparent, and lias from insuJli- 
cient knowb'dge failed in apprehending the real. 
In the history of Astronomy, the most self-con- 
tained and in itself the most developed of the 
physical sciences, we find many familiar illustra- 
tions of this. None is more striking perhajis than 
the recognition of the earth's diurnal rotation as 
the reality Avhich produces the a])pearanee of the 
daily motion of sun, moon, and stars. At lirst a 
heresy, then a rational hy]>othesis commanding 
assent from all thinking minds, the earth’s axial 
rotation is now a demonstrable fact. 

Exjieriment is the great method of scientific 
inquiry. In it avc arliitrarily interfere Avilh the 
circumstances of a idienomenon, or produce au 
entirely new phenomenon by an a]>propriate com- 
bination of causes. Contrasted Avith Experiment 
is Observation, in Avliieh avo sitiqily Avateli and 
reeonl the events as they oeenr in nature. But 
even in Astronomy, emphatically an observational 
s(‘ience, cxi)criment jdays an important part. The 
dynamical knoAvledge Avhieh Newton dtuehqied 
into the cosmic hiAV of gravitation Avas founded on 
experiment ; and every time the aslronomer points 
liis telescope to a celestial object he experiments 
by arbitrarily interfering Avilli the course of the 
rays of light. JMotoorology again, Avliicli twenty 
years ago could hardly he called a scimiee, has 
made great strides in these days by appealing to 
laboratory expoiimeiits for the ehieidation of its 
phenomena. Likewise in Biology very little true 
I scientific progress aa^is made until experiment Avas 
a]q>ealed to. Till then Botany and Zoology AA^ere 
simply lists of idants and anim«als, chissilied accord- 
j ing to characteristics or ac<*ording to distribution 
i on the earth’s surface. The gardener ainl breeder 
led the Avay in a form of ex])eriinenting Avhicli 
DaiAvin made scientific ; Avhile such branches of 
tlie subject as Embryology and Bacteriology are as 
truly experimental as Chemistry itself. In studying 
the laAvs alike of inorganic and of organic nature 
the experiment<jr must he cjireful not to destroy 
the phenomenon that is to ho studied. This con- 
sideration makes the biological proTLilem particu- 
larly difficult of attack. 

In the psychical group of sciences the method of 
experimenting still awaits development. Tlie com- 
plexity of the problems presented, and the manner 
111 Avhich they affect the welfare and happiness of 
humanity, render social and political experimenting 
excessively liazardous and of doubtful morality. 
History, liowcver, atl’ords many instructive exam- 
ples of attempted refonns which were largely 
tentative. From these and from the general study 
of customs and rites as they have been in the past 
and are noAv, the economist, the ethnologist, the 
moralist, or the theoloman can accumulate his 
own materials for the upbuilding of his appropriate 
science. Such sciences ai’e of necessity essentially 
observational. 
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It is obvious from what has gone before that 
sciences may be grouped, or science partitioned, on 
a broad and intelligible principle. There are the 
Physical Sciences, which have to do witli inorganic 
nature — that is, with the laws and proi>erties of 
Matter, Energy, and Ether. Tlien there are the 
Biological Sciences, which consider the laws of 
Life, And finally, there are the Psychical Sciences, 
which deal with the phenomena of Mind, The 
inllnenceof Life upon the Matter and Energy of the 
Universe, profouml though it is, in no way renders 
nugatory tlie great principles that hold in inorganic 
nature. These princi[)les are the Conservation of 
Matter and the Couservatbm of Energy, KiIum 
iKiing the medium through which and by wliicli 
Energy is transmitted u?id transformed. I'ho gn^at 
principle of biology, wliich enters along with tln‘-f 
physical j*rinci|)lcs as a factor iii orgunic nai un*. is 
the law of Biogenesis, or Info from fdfe. In the 
higher mental s|»here (A' activities tlies(> tlir<M; grout 
uiiiciplcs still hohl, however much miiul may inter 
ere in what would otherwise ha\ e the natural 

progress of events jn the lower spliores of ac^tivitv. 
So far no }>roa<l psychic piineiple compani Mo lo 
the physical ami biological ]»rHioiplos iius Im***!! 
<liscovered, or oaoii im;igino<l to bo di-fovriu Ido. 
It must ever be rcim‘mb<‘io<l, bo\\<A‘n, lb.it Jhi- 
brou.fl gimlation in l!io -idoiu t',. iv a]»>\ojod‘ ; 

plnmomenon, I 

Numerous attempts lia\o ]u‘«*ji m.tdo lo gi\<' a i 
detailed cbtssilicatiou of the soioju'r., so to biio'* j 


I of the central pro}>s of the ai^Mxnent. force is 
apiiarent, not real, tuilesH we take it in the sense of 
Enerf^- ; but this will not apply to Mr Spencer's 
classification. From the present outlook of science 
the existences of the uni\erse are five — ^namely. 
Ether, Matter, Energy, Life, and Mind. The first 
three are inseparable agents in the simplest phenoni' 
enon tliat occurs in nature. They may ultimately 
lie reduced to o or conceivably to one. 

See J'h iiiitioph.p o f tin Svii'nt'ta^ truuH. by Lewes 

new c-d. 1S78‘; He'l>Lrt S|K ,m;er, CtaHnijicaifon 
of the I ; Tiew .d. ISK* i, laid his Firk Frin- 

eiptejK (new •hI.^ 1S.S.1 ) ; Jf von.^, I'riuxf t<^ of Science 
(1h 74); (/iiiruj’d, iafitLinfn* S( h.ki ot fhi tSdcnees 

i.uuis Aga.-?-'!;/, /)// * iwn (1850); 

Th Sl)i«d(b, 7’ht tJrtif r «■/ (New Tork^ 

1884); J, .S Mill, /,\'pn' ' Sf.naei vilie. ( \ni neet ion of 
th< I'hfjdeoi AV/j ///'#. s f».d. Iiy Ihiokb^y, 1877); AVIiewell, 
Hiiu'nrp f>f Ih.iitrf.r, Smur^ I ; rit-w ed. 1877), and 
If itthn n ttf 'ji'' ( ) 8,^8 - (,’o i ; iinxley. Mimll 

vtdaiii*. iiitrodueriH y tn )ln: S< i> art (1880), and 

SnehCf fu-n (1881); ids** tin uMie'ey in this 

W'lilv iiiichi tin li* cidings, aiid I tlii ro 

eitt «] , 
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out the natural relation of the on-' ti» the otlier. 
Such classilicat ions imiy Iuiai,' ;» hi.doiie interi'sl, 
inasmiicb as they must bate been laig«d\ <'<unli 
tioiied by the e.xieut of knowbalge or <legr<‘e (u’ 
ignorance of Lbe classifier. ldie\ may abo b.aAon 
philosopliic value as adbrding a. glimpse inio the 
nature of the luiinaji Juiiid. But it extremely 
douhtfiil if they have in any appn'einblt* \va> 
assisted in the progress of sci(*u<‘(* ilsidf. < >ne of 
the most celebrated is the ( lassilicatbm <lue to 
Comte, who liisl explicitly drew llie distinction 
bet\y('en .Ab.stract amt ('oncrete scicnce*s, or what 
might belter be termed Fundamental a/id Deriv.a- 
live science.s (.see Po.si'i’i vrsAl ). The di.-^t im.d ion is 
most siiii])ly expn'ssed by sfiying that a (buivative 
science rcipiircs for its eluci<lation no peculiar prin- 
ci])l(? or law of nature, but involves only those prin- 
ciples which are already <liscu.s.sed ii/ider the fiuida 
mental sciences. The truth is that a deri\ative 
science is a S2)ecial or limited branch of science in 
general, seijarated out for juirjioses inoj e or le.ss con- 
crete or practical ; and it is impossible logically to 
mark oft’ such special .sciences as a group from other 
branches of science, which, though no more ab.stract 
and no less si^ecial, are .still treated as included in 
the fundamental sciences. The mbtake wliich 
Comte him.self maile in clas.sifying Astronomy in his 
gi’oup of abstract sciences along with Alathematic.s, 
Physics, Chemistrv, Biology, and Sociology is an 
illustration in jvuiit. Comte’s scheme has been 
severely criticised by Herbert Spencer, who suggests 
a threefold grouping into Abstract, Abstract -Con- 
crete, and Concrete Scieiice.s. The second group is 
e.ssentially what wo liave called above I*hysical 
Science, includiim Pliywics ami Chemistry as ordi- 
narily understood. Mr Spencer considers it as 
dealing with the laws of ‘ Force ’ in the abstract, 
or as exhibited by matter. Biology appears for 
the first time in the third or Concrete group as 
exhibiting certain ‘ law.s of redistribution of matter 
and motion actually going on.’ But surely there 
is a fundamental science of Biology dealing with 
the laws of vital ‘ Force,’ and having to Botany and 
Zoolc^y the same kind of relation which Physics 
and Chemistry have to Astronomy and Geology. 
The whole fallacy of the position lies in making 
‘ Force,’ even with its vague Spencerian sense, one 




SHi‘iice and Art. KhNsiNt.joN. 

Sriciililic Froiitu^r, a term UM-d ]»y Lord 
Becu-tuisfudd at ilie < biildliall }}.*im|m*t of Dili 
NoNcinber 1.S78, \\ bm sp<*alviiig of lbe bouiularies 
b<M^\ooll Imlia. ami Apjhanistaii. lie slated lliat 
at that tim«‘ the fioatii r in rjuestioii was ‘a baj)- 
lia/anl fi on tier.' )»ut tliat .st<*ps were being takeir 
lo make it ‘a. scientilic frontier,’ by which he 
jiieajii a front iej- that would admit, of being occu- 
pied ami defended according lo tiie riajuircmcnts of 
llie .sc-b'iice of .stialegy. 

Scilla. Si.*t ill. 

Soilly Islands, a Cornmli group, lie about 
27 miles A\’S\N . of Laud s End. They occupy, 
a.'^ a group, about .‘10 .sip rii. of .sca-iomn, and 
consist of j-ix large i>la)ids — f8t Marx's (1528 
acre.s ; poi*. 1200), Tiesco (007 aere.s ; jioji. 828), 
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ISLANDS 

6*?$* Lotitf. W, of Greenw. 6^5* 

St Martin’s (515 acres; pop. 175), St Agnes (313 
acres; pop. 148), Brylier (269 acres ; pop. 103), and 
Samson (78 acres, uninhabited) — and some thirty 
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small ones, besides iniiiimerable rocks and ledges, 
of wiiich about a Imndred are named. Tbe^y are 
composed entirely of a coarse type of granite, a 
continuation of that running through Devon and 
Cornwall. Tin is found, but in such minute 
quantities that to justify the identilication of 
these islands with the Cassiterides (q.v.) or ‘Tin 
islands ’ of the ancients the west end of Cornwall 
would almost require to be included as the all- 
im]>ortant member of the group. The idea of a 
land of Lyonesse between the islands and the 
mainland submerged within historic limes is now 
abandoned. The present name ‘ Scilly ’ belongs 
strictly to a small, very inaccessible, double, rocky 
island in the north-west of the group, Jind is most 
probably derived from Cornish Sili/fiy or SilUs^ ‘a 
conger eel.’ 

Athelstan conquered the islands in 938, and 
established monks upon Tresco, the ruins of whose 
abbey still remain. Olaf Trygvason (995-1000), 
who forced Christianity upon Norway and intro- 
duced it into Iceland, is said to have been con- 
verted by a hermit upon one of the islands. They 
Avere handed over to the wealtiiy abliey of Tavis- 
tock by Henry 1., but reverted to the crown up<»n 
the dissolution of the monasteries in 1539. Tn 
1568 t^iKien Elizabeth leased them to Sir Francis 
Godolj)hin, who buijb the Star Castle on St Mary’s 
— over the doorway stands ‘ E. It. 1593.’ They 
remained in his family for more tlian 250 years — 
hence the hamlet of ‘Dolphin ’ town upon Tresco. 
They sheltered Prince Charles in 1645 before he 
lied to Jersey ((Clarendon here began his History), 
and Cromwell’s Tower on Tresco was set up by the 
parliamentary forces. Tii 1834 they were leased 
to Mr Atigustus John Smith, a radical rebn’iner 
although somewhat of an autocrat, ami the best 
friend the islanders have ever had. He made 
Tresco his home for tliirty-eight years, anil his 
tropical gar<lens there are nniciue in northern 
Europe. Ho built churches and schools, sup- 
pressed smuggling, enoouragcil agriculture, ami 
forbade overcrowdivl holdings. He was succeedcil 
as ‘lord proprietor’ in 1872 by Jiis mq)Iiew, T. A. 
Dorrien Smith. 

The climate is mild, but necessarily damp, and 
the weather is changeable and frequently stormy ; 
but the temperature is extremely ecpiable, averag- 
ing 58"* F. in summer and 45^* F. in winter. The 
leading natural features of the scenery are the 
fanUistically weathered rocks and rock-basins and 
the bold coast’ lines. There are remains of crom- 
lechs and stone circles ; ami a perfect kistvaen 
(containing human bones showing traces of lire 
action) was opened upon Samson in 1862. Tresco 
Abbey and its gardens are considered the leading 
objects of interest for the tourist. No ])art of the 
islands is more than 160 feet above sea-level. The 
higliest points are the ‘ Telegrapli ’ on St Mary’s, 
and St Martin’s Head, whicli luus ha<l a day mark 
since 1683. TJiere has been a lighthouse on St 
Agnes since 1680, on Bishop Rock since 1858, ami 
on Round Island since 1887 ; there are also lights 
on the Wolf, the Seven Stones (tloating), and the 
Longships oil* Land’s End. Hugh Town on St 
Mary’s, the only town on the islands, with plain, 
suhstantial and uninteresting liouses ( mostly two- 
storied), has a church (resident chaplain, with 
curaU^s on Tresco, St Martin’s, and St Agnes), 
two cliapels, two comfortahle hotels, hanks, shops, 
schools, telegraph (since 1870), and Jubilee Hall. 
It has also a pier (erected hy Mr A. J. Smith), a 
coastguard station, and a lifeboat. There is good 
anchorage in the roadstead. Many of the islands, 
especially Annet, abound with sea-fowl. 

Wrecks used to be very numerous and were a 
fruitful source of wealth. One of the most famous 
was that of three ships of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 


fleet in 1707, when 2000 men, including the admiral, 
were drowned. The ScillotiianB also lived hy pilot- 
age, hut steam and more lighthouses now help 
vessels to avoid the islands. Smuggling wirs 
formerly largely indulged in. In the early years 
of the 19th century, heiore the days of iron ships, 
there were three shipbiiilding-yartls on St Alaiy’s. 
Kelp-making, introduced in 1684, lias been gi\‘en 
up. Nowadays most of the young men emigrate 
and are found doing well in all p«arts of the world. 
Farming is preactised, and early potatoes and 
broccoli are exported ; hub the princiiial industry 
now is the cultivation of narcissus «aml otlicr lilies 
— 100 tons of flowers being shipped in a single 
spring. There is a steamer to Penztanco three 
times a week all the year round. Tn May ami June, 
during the niackerel-fisliing, there is one steamer 
(often two) daily with cargoes of sometimes over 
100,000 lish. The fisliing-boats, however, belong 
to Penzance ami tlie east coast. Politically the 
islands belong to the St Ives division of Cornwfill. 

See Borlase’s ObseirvatimiH (1756), White’s A Week in 
the Isles of SciUtj (18.50), Tonkin’s Oiiidf‘ ( Peiiziince, 
1887), and Besant’s ArmorH of Lifonrsse (1890). 

Scimitar, an oriental sabre. See Swokd. 

Sclnde* See Sind, Sindttta. 

Scillk. Sec 8 k INK. 

^Scintillation, or twifikling of the stars, is a 
familiar phenoiiitnion to all who have ilireeted 
their attention to the firmament above ns. Tmler 
ordinary atniosi>heric comlitions tliis lliekering is 
[lossessed only hy the so-called fixed stars (see 
Staus). a j)laiiet shines steadily ami by this 
mark can readily ])e i»ickod out. \Vlien near the 
horizon, however, planets liave been ohsorv(Ml to 
scintillate sliglilly ; while stars at low altitudes 
invariably twinkle more vigorously than stars 
overhe<ad. This at once points to the atinos[)here 
as an important factor, since the ]>henomeiion is 
more pronounced when the light has to traverse a 
greater depth of air. Again, when viewed I li rough 
sulliciently large teIescoi>es stars ee.ase twinkling 
altogether. The action of the tclesc()i>e is to con- 
centrate upon tlie eye a much larger pencil of rays 
than couki naturally enter it. Instead of one 
slender ray the eye receives the integral elfect of a 
great 11 limiter of rays, whose imlividual features 
are lost in the general average. In the case of ii 
planet, again, the rays which fall upon the retina 
converge from all parts of a tlisc of sensible size ; 
and in the integral etl'ect of this pencil the imli- 
vidnal features of the component rays are lost. Rut 
a star is so far <listant as to be virtually a point of 
light. In this case we have an excessively slender 
ray infinitely narrow coni pared even to the small 
pencil of light that comes to us from a planet. 
The vicissitudes of refraction whicli a star- ray 
experiences in passing through the infinitely irreg- 
ular variations of density, temperature, and humid- 
ity in our atmosphere characterise its integral 
effect on our retina, and the result is twinkling. 
The exmiisite chromatic effects that accompany 
the twinkling of a briglit star like Sirius are lully 
acirounted for in terms of this general explanation. 
It is possible indeed hy separating the images of a 
star produced in the two eyes to observe twn 
different scintillations at one and the same time. 
Scintillation may thus be said to depend on three 
factonj : { 1 ) The vast distance even of the nearest 
stai*s reducing the largest of them to mere points 
of light ; (2) the ever-changing variableness in con- 
dition of the atmosphere through which the light 
must come to us; (3) the smallness of aperture of 
our eye, which receives an almost ideal single ray 
of light. 

Scio. See Chios. 
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Scioppill8 (LiitiniHecl form of Svhoppe), 
Kaspak, a classical scholar aiul controversialist, 
was born at Neuniarkt in the Palatinate, 27th May 
1576, aiul studieii at Hcidelhc] Altdorf, aiul 
Ingolstadt. Whilst on a visit to Jhaguc in 1598 
he abjured Protestantism and became a Jtoman 
Catholic. Henceforth his ciireer is a series of 
fierce oiislaii/^hts on his foniier co religionists, on 
the old Latin writers, and on all who enjoyed a 
reputation in tlie world. He was honoured with 
the title (»f a count <d’ Spain, and was )uade a 
pensioner of the A^atican. Aimumsf ila* first to fe^d 
ns venom Avas Scali;;m* (q. v. ), a;j:ain>t wliom in j 
160(5 he launched Sfnli<ji)r H jipoffofnmruH. S<*n!. 
in 1608 by the (‘oiirt of Ivoitu' to tiie diet, of 
itatishon for the ])nrj>ose of oli-^-rviu^- the leli-iou'- | 
condition of (Jenuany, lu' ]>uhli:^ite(l nuin'aorj- j 
pamphlets a^^ainsl, lh(‘ Ih-ot('st ant >!, ree<»fnria fi<litJ;.( ‘ 
the Ca.tholi<j ]»owers to u.^^e ovory iiie;in> fo»- jlioir 1 
extermination. Shortly aflerwa.rds he htod olV 1 
sevtual Ncmoinous lil*els a^^aiiist Jana -- I. of laiy ‘ 
land. For this the stavanis of lam] I>iyh\\ am ‘ 
hassador in Ma<lri(l, yave him a .‘-ound ay 

ill that city in Hi! 1. Sei<ippius Ihal Irotn Sp.-iiu t«i ■ 
Jnyolstadf, W'jiere lie Ijfftfhx Lttti., [ 

(1615) ayain.^t the amha>.'>ador. hi lOls he \s»nl j 
ii> Milan, ^^ller^; he lor tie* noxt 

years, th'Notiny him.'^<‘lf partly to plr'loIo;.;i«‘al j 
studies a, ml jiaitly to I In'olo;.' i<*a f warfuM'. lb* i 
dieil tit Padua., JOtli <>\ <*m her lOJO, (he r'*\ ilej «•!' j 
all resptndahh* patties, love(l h\ none, hu! al-o | 
feared liy uotie. Seioj>|nns was a pmdiyioti'^ 
^^cllolal^ ajul miylit liasc* ji\a.l)e(I Sealiyer himself 
in reputation, as ln». did in h-arniny, liad it not 
hetm for the. inlirmities of his temper and judy- 
nieiit;. lli.s mo.st imporlant woik is i i nnn imO in* 
VhUositphint. (1()‘JS); next in \alin' «‘oine ) '» r/.v/ 
uiifiimi Lihrl (Jiudttfjr (lotMi), Sihsfhtla' Lutimtts 

(1597), 1 )(’ /•/c (loOJ), (Jhsrrrt^i mat s 

Liinjuiv. Lntiiitf’ (1609), Vt! rmUt.t i( J.ift.ruritt ( 162Sy 
and J)c. Sr/iu/(frf(tn cl S( tuhtn uiK Hatnutc ( l(«o(i). 

Srioto^ .a hcautiful rivt’r of Oliio, rises in the 
nortli-uest portion of the stah*, and flows ('ast and 
tlnm sonlli, ]>ast folnmhus ami ( 'hillieol he, t<>ils 
junction at Portsmouth with tin' river Ohio. It is 
nearly 860 luih^s lony, and from its luoiith to 
Columlms feed.s the (lliio ami Ki te Canal, 

Sripio, Pi^hltt:.s CoitxKLii .s, surnamed Ana- 
CANl'S Ma.ioR, one of the most famous sohU^ns of 
ancient Rome, >vas horn in 287 n.<\ He look part 
in the di.sastrou.s battle of tin* Ticimis (218), wheio 
lie .saved liis father's life, and later at the 7’rehia 
and the fatal field of Canine. In 212 he wa.s elected 
lediie, t-liouyli not yet of legal age, and in 210 wins 
specially .selecte<l by acclamation of the people as 
a general extraordinary for Spain. Ilis noble 
beauty and personal charm proved irresistible, hut 
in this gracious and self-reliant youth of twenty- 
seven the ])eoj»Ie Inul found a hero and the state a 
saviour. His arrival gave a new turn to the war. 
Ry a bold and sudden march he (*aptured Nova 
CarthagOy the stronghold of the Carthaginians, and 
his courtesy soon \von over many of the native 
chiefs. Tie checked Ilasdrubal, but failed to 
prevent him from crossing the Pyrenees to the 
assistance of Ilannihal. In 207 he won a decisive 
victory over the other Tlasdruhal (son of (iisgo) 
and Mago, wdiich gave him the wdiole of Spain. 
Soon after he returned to Rome, wdiere he was 
elected consul (205) though ho had not yet filled 
the office of pnetor. His favourite plan to transfer 
the war to Africa was opposed by a party in tlie 
senate ; but the popular enthusiasm for the name of 
Scipio proved too sti*ong, and In 204 he sailed from 
LilybiBum, in Sicily, with 30, (KK) men, and landed 
on the coast near Utica. His successes against 
Sypliax and their own armies compelled the Car- 


thaginian.s to recall TTanniha) from Italy — the very 
object Scipio had laboured to achieve. After some 
abortive etVorts at ree< mediation the great struggle 
iM^tw'con Koine ami C’a.itluige, hetwetiu Scipio and 
Hannibal, was tt*rminato<l by tlie battle fought 
npnr Zama, 19th October 202, iu which the Cartha- 
giniau troops wcio routed with immeuse slaugliter. 
Hanuihril advi'-isl Ins countrymen to abandon what 
lia<l nuw' bc<’onic a Impch'ss junl ruinous ctuitest, 
and bis advico w a - ick«‘n. 'Fhc noble inagnanimit}^ 
of Sei[ubrs (‘liaracirr madr. .-n !:mi'’'>ion the more 
easy; and j»ea'‘*‘ v. :(< i*(»iH*lmle.i in the following 
yea,r, wIumi th‘.^ v'»mjm*r'W rmiiuo'd to R«>me to 
eiijuv a, tiiiimpli. l’bt< ‘.tivjimm* 4ff Vhicanus W'as 
eonteriN'il on Inn)^ caml e\ { i ;i \'ai^aiH was the 
]s>pubi r gja 1 1 f ;7(le lli.a! ii- w.i.'i jiiopDM sl m make him 
cniistil ;imi lor iito, immnns w Jib'h would 

h. a.\e bomi (.li'- d t -. h! ; i sM ji >n of t lu* cme^t^ { (tl ion. but 

whi<h .Sri pio V. o. eiiliri- >•. i *e rmmyli (U’ maenani- 
iiHMi- ill rrhi-.-. In p.H)^ jn ordi'r to give 

Mini ]»L-. :,}<!, ll* :rivr(l .'is |ro , i { ( ‘ m h .j- | ] js I not llCT 
Lnriir- in lb*' wai witii Vniiorba--, ami eru-lied bis 
]»'wr]- in the y!*a{i si<‘loi\ nf ,\l;mnesi;i. lint 
al!e»* tiMir 1 1 in i.ipi':i n t. return ;i, [n'e'^i'eui ion was 

i. ii-r*l .‘!g ij?eL Lnein- for allowing Jjim.'-adl to lie 

l.iiin*'! Ii\ \ m iorljij^. tin* rohmi* iM'iny tinj too 
h i^nml. tmn;' ia !• >'j l.i .-ii grjinli'd. Lucius was 
drrIriiMl gniU\ j.v I hr '-mate; his ]i]opmfy was 
cmiii ^»*a ted, aUil {r* liim-rlf would have be<‘n 
liirov.n inlo jni-.on Inrl net AlViraiins foicibly 
rr-rind him Imu' the hand- of (lie otlii’ers of 
jnstii-e. la 1S5 Srij-io w.a.-* luin.-ejf arcu.sed l»y the. 
tidmue M. N.'win-; but, in.'ii'iHl of refuting tbo 
\*bargrN brougbl 'tgain-t liiin, be df liseird, on the 
h(.-,l day ot lii.^. I rt.i 1, a eulo;* y on his own fu‘hie\'c- 
iiients, ami oju-ned (he s« rojnl day by leminding 
tbc riti/ens that it wa.s the anniveisary of the 
battle of /am/i, and tbeieforc a tinn; to r(durn 
I banks lo 1 be inimmi;i] god.'^, ami to piav for other 
citizens like liim^rl). 'i'iie people liim to 

the ('apiud iu a ft*\er *.d exciicmcut. and the jU'ose- 
cution w as at an <‘nd. Ibit Scipio felt that 2 >o))uJar 
enlliu.sia.‘'m w’as iine«*rt ain, llial the jiowcr of the 
oligaichy was irrrsi'-tible, lliat its hatn*.d of him 
wa.s unap]>ea'vabh*, ami that his day was ovi'r. He 
retired to his couhIin seal at T/iUnnum, in Ctim- 
]>aMia, where In' spent the ixnnainder fif his life, 
ami wliere lie die<l about LS.**, His wife was 
daughter to the .banilins Paiilu.s who fell at 
('aniuc ; lli.s daughter was Cornelia, mother of the 
Clracchi. S<*i}»io Alric.aniis is eommoiily r<*gar<led 
as the gr<\Mt<‘.'‘'t Roman gcTieral before Julius Cje.sar: 
and ceriainly in Iho biillianey of his gifts and 
acct>m})lisliinei)ts he was unsurnjisscd ; but if hi> 
career be strictly examined it will he found that lie 
owe<I as miieli to fortune as to genius. ISo doubt he 
won splendid successes, and made the mo.st of his 
great advaiitagCwS. ^'et his fondness for soumling 
titles and lavish display, Iiis nei>oti.sm, his corrup 
tiem of the 2)iiblic spirit liy largesses, ami Jiis 
assum[>tion of t)ersoiial su}>eriority to the common 
law were inlliiencos distinctly liarmful to tlie 
state. His beauty, bravery, and courtesy, bis 
lu'oud yet pious belief that tlie gods favoured him 
with their iiistiiraliou, won him the love and rever- 
ence of soldici*s and of W'onien ; and his inagiia- 
niinity toxvards his fallen foe, wlio flitted about 
the eastern courts in dreary exile, is a bright 
feature in his character, and nobly distinguishes 
liiiu from the cruel-hearted oligarchs of the senate. 

Scipio .^millauuSf Publius Cornelius, 
surnamed Afuicanus Minor, bom 185 b.c., was 
a younger son of that Lucius gKmilius Paulus who | 
conquered Macedon, but was adopted by bis kins- 
man, Publius Scipio, son of the great Scipio Afri- 
canus. He accompanied his father on his expedi- 
tion against Macedon, and fouglit by his side at 
Pydna ( 168). In Greece he made the acquaintance 
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of Polyl)ius the historian, Avho afterwards became 
one of his most valued friends. In 151 he went to 
Spain as military tribune under the consul Lucius 
Lncnilus, and two years later be^an the third and 
last IMiiic war, which mainly consisted in the siege 
of Carthage. Scipio still hold the subordinate 
position of militaiw tribune ; but the incapacity of 
the consuls, M. Manilius and L. Calpurniiis Piso, 
(149-148), and the brilliant manner in which he 
rectified their blunders, drew all eyes to him. The 
favourite both of the Tloman army and the Konian 
peo])lc, Scipio was at length in 147, when only a 
candidate for the redileship, elected consul by an 
extraordinary decree of the Coniitia, and invested 
with supreme command. Even the aged Cato, 
who was not liberal with his praise, marked his 
opinion of the relative worth ot the v<aing Scij)io 
and his comrades by quoting the Homeric lino, 

* He only is a living man ; the rest are gliding 
shades.’ The story of the siege of (Carthage, the 
despairing heroism of its inhabitants, the deter- 
mined resolution, the sleepless vigilance, the inces- 
sant labours of Scipio belong to history. The city 
was finally taken hy storm in the spring of 146 ; 
and by the orders of the senate it was levelled to 
the ground, and the idoughsliare driven over its 
site. S(:i]>io, a man of no]>le and refined soul, 
steeped from his youth uji in the culture of Greece, 
obeyed the savage command with sorrow, even 
with horror. As he gazed on the ruin he had 
wrought, the thought iTashed across his mind that 
some day Rome too might ]»crish, and the words of 
the Iliad rose to his ups : ‘ The day shall come 
when sacred Troy shall perish, and Priam and his 
people shall be slain. ’ 

Scipio, though probably the most accomplished 
Roman gentleman of his age, was rigorous in 
his observance of the antique Roman virtues ; 
and when holding the ollice of censor in 142 he 
made fruitless efforts to follow in the footsteps of 
Cato. In 139 he was accused on the charge of 
majestas by the tribune 'fiberius Claudius Asellus, 
but was acquitted, and soon after was sent to 
Egypt and Asia on a special emluissy. Meanwhile 
aUairs had gone badly in Spain. Viriathus, the 
Lusitanian patriot, had again and again inflicted 
tlie most disgraceful defeats on the Roman armies, 
and his example had roused the hopes of the Celti- 
berian tribes, who also rushed to war against the 
common foe. The contest continued with varying 
success ; but the interest centres in the city of 
Numautia, whose inhabitants displayed amazing 
courage in the struggle with Rome. For long it 
seemed as if the Numantincs were invincible — one 
consul after another finding their subjugation too 
hard a task ; but at length in 134 Scipio, re-elected 
consul, went to Spain, and after a siege of eight 
months forced the gaunt and famisiicd citizens to 
surrender, and utterly destroyed their homes. lie 
then returned to Rome, w’hcre he took a jiromincnt 
part in political affairs as one of the leaders of the 
aristocratic party, and, thoiigli one of the more 
moderate, liis popularity >vith the populace greatly 
declined. Although a brother-in-law of Tiberius 
Gracchus, whose sister Scrnpronia he had married, 
he disclaimed any sympathy with his political 
aims; and when lie lieard of the murder of his 
kinsman quoted his favourite Homer : ‘ So perish 
all who do the like again.’ The Latins, whose 
lands were being seized by the commissioners in 
their unwise haste to carry out to the full the 
Sempronian law, appealed to Scipio for protection, 
and he succeeded (129) in getting the jurisdiction 
suspended until the consuls should determine what 
were domain lands and what private property. 
But his action caused the most furious indigiiatioii 
among the party of reform, and shortly after 
Scipio was found dead in his bed, doubtless mur- 


dered by some unscrupulous member of the 
Gracchau party. Scipio was neither a rigiil aris- 
tocrat nor a flatterer of the j>eople. Inferior in 
splendour of genius to his adoptive grandfather, he 
surpassed him in purity of character, in simplicity 
of patriotism, and in libemlity of culture, ‘ The 
history of Rome,’ says Mommsen, ‘presents various 
men of greater genius than Scipio riimilianus, but 
none equalling liim in mural purity, in the utter 
absence of political selhshness, in generous love of 
his country, and none, perhaps, to whom destiny 
has assigned a more tragic part. ... It was his 
lot to fight for his country on many a battleiield 
and to return home uninjured, that he miglit iierish 
there by the hand of an assassin ; but in his ejuiet 
chamber he no less died for Rome than if he had 
fallen beneath the walls of Carthage.’ 

Soire FaciuSf a writ for enforcing iudginents, 
decisions about ])ateiits, or for annulling them : 
often contracted, like into scLfa. See Whit. 

ScirpuSy a gomis of plants of the order (\vper- 
aceje (q.v. j. The plants of this genus are called 
Club-rushes, and the Common Bulrush (^'. lucnsiria) 
of our ponds and sluggish streams is a familiar 
example. The rhizomes of S, dubiits are eaten by 
the natives of the south of India ; as are the tuher.s 
of S. tnherosns by the Chinese, who cultivate the 
plant in tanks and pomls. The species of tliis 
genus, about 300, are universally diffused, although 
found cliielly in temperate climates. They date 
from the Lower Miocene j)eriod. 

Sclrrlllis (Gr. , ‘hard’), a term applied to a 
kin<l of Cancer ( q. v. ). 

Scissors* See CUTLEUV. 

ScUaiiiine»e« Sec ZiNaiiiERACE.E, 

SclcrostOllia* a genus of nematode worms 
(see TliUEAD-woiiMS ), one of which, S, dumhtKde^ 
is a parasite of the human intestine, and another, 
S. syngamvs OY Syyiffmniis trachcalis^ is the cause of 
Gapes (q.v.) in fowls. 

Sclcrotium i« a hard, multicellular tuber-like 
body formed towards the end of the vegetative 
season by the close union of the ordinary mycelial 
filaments of Fungi (q.v.). It represents the dor- 
mant or resting stage of the fungus, but is not 
common to all fungi. At the beginning of the 
! ]>eriod of growth it semis’ out filaments dr groups 
of lilainents wliich carry on the active life-histojy 
of the individual, and soon the store of nourish- 
ment is absorbed from the sclerotiuin by these fila- 
ments. The Ergot of Rye (q.v.) is the sclerotium 
of the fungus Clamcexis 'purimruu 

Scolopendrium. See Haut’s-tongue. 
Scomberidsc. See Mackerel. 

Scone (pronounced ScAmn)^ in Perthshire, on 
the Tay’s left bank, 2 miles N. of Perth, was the 
capital of Pictavia as early as 710, and the corona- 
tion place of the Scottish kings from 1153 till 1488, 
as afterwards in 1651 of Charles 11, (see Scotland, 
p. 239). Fordun vividly describes the semi-Celtic 
coronation of Alexander III. (1249), who was the 
last to be seated on the ‘ Stone of Destiny,’ carried 
oil* in 1296 by Edward I. An Augustinian abbey, 
founded by Alexander I. in 1115, was totally de- 
molished by a rabble in 1559 ; and the subsequent 
Palace of the Viscounts Stormont, in which the 
Old Pretender lived for three M^eeks in 1716, and 
which was also visited bv Prince Charles Edward, 
has given place to a modem castellated mansion, 
the seat of their descendant, the Earl of Mansfield. 
Queen Victoria stayed here in 1842. See Urquhart’s 
History of Scone ( 1884 ). 

ScopaSt an ancient Greek sculptor, founder, 
along with Praxiteles (q.v.), of the later Attic 
school, was a native of the island of Paros, and 
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flourished during the first fialf of the 4th century 
B.C. One of his earliest works we read about was 
the temple of Athena A lea at Tegea in Arcadia, 
on the site of a previous one burnotl <lown in 395 n.c. ; 
he superintended botli tlie ])iiiiding of it and the 
adorning of it with sculpture. Sonic fifteen \ ears 
or so later he settled in Athens, where for ’ni<»re j 
than a quarter of a century he lahonrod at his {»ro j 
fession. Towards the einl of Ids life he Avas ' 
associated Avith Loochares and others in I 

sculpture for tlie great Mausoleum {q.\.) ot Mali \ 
canuissus in Asia Minor. A large eonip»)sition 
rt'presenting Achilles being convened Leuce hy 
Poseidon, 'fhetis, and tin*. Noroids, preserved for 
some time in the temple of Ncptniie :rl l»‘om<‘. 
was accoiint^^d one of nis gK'ate.'.t ma.>t erpie<v-. . 
Another composite work attrilmled to him, Ihongh 
douhtfullv, Avas tin* ‘ Slaiightei of the t 'hildreij . I 
Niohe. ' tie excclhsl also in si aim's of f-lugio 
and goddesses, as the ‘Aj^ollo with tli*' S«m. 

tilt* (Jcriaan monograpli hv L iliclis ( Im;.'*,;. 

Scores hi Music, comp«)r^it iiin> foi se\ eial 
or instnnmmts, or for an oi-clios|ia, so vv riltcn dcM 
each part has a separate sialT ior il adf, ib.c-** ‘ t.i.M- 
htnng placial over each ollit*!', hii.r rurr»'s]**mi! jn; :*• 
bar. (.)ccasionally , whc‘ie th<M(.‘ is a, detivjrjao o-:' 
Htaves Tor all the parts, or whert* ;tji\ 4if ’lu ji. n . 
hav(! .so little to do that it is nol worth \ ldi“ t>» 
a^ssign them a .sepurat(^ sta-ll’, pails lej.tfi*/! lo o. 

I ct-Minected Avith each other, as two tint*-., jw» 
clarionets, or threii tromhone--, ma\ he writ 0*11 on 
the same .slatt* tog<'thcr. As a gejin.il in]<*, tic 
highest jiarb should he placed nppcntioj,t, tic n tin 
n<*xt lower, and gra<lua,lly deseendhig. All the 
parts of a chorus should Im* placed t(»gt‘tlH‘r. 

Scorcsby, Wll.iavu, an Arctic <‘\plorer ;m,l 
savant, Avas horn at ( ’ropl.on near W’liithy. (n'luluT 
5, 17S1). lie comiiieiiced a scsifariiig life at tin* ago 
of ('I(‘Voji, hy accompanying his father, a. whaling 
ca]>taiii, to the (.heeidaiid seas ; an<l m*\t suc- 
ceeding his fatiiev, he madi* st‘veval vosjigcs to 
th(i Splt/hergen and (hcenland w haling-giounds. 
Hti attended ehasses at Falinlairgh rniversiiy, car 
lied on investigat ions in natural historv , hotanv, 
meteorology, magnetism, ami pnhlishcd the 

results ill Ati Aero nut of the A retie J!e[jiitns 
(2 vols. 1820). Tn 1S22 he surveyed 400 miles 
of the east coast of (ireenland. After one more 
voyage he retired from .seafaring life in order 
to eater the ehurcli ; and having studied at Cam- 
bridge, ami been onlained (1S25) at Jlessinghy, 
laboured faithfully at Liverpool, Exeter, and Hrad- 
ford. At length failing healtli compelled him to 
retire (1849) to Torquay ; hut he still continued 
his jihysical researelies. The results of these, sts 
of some earlier inquiries, were published iu the. 
transactions of the learned sociel i(\s, ami in Magnet- 
teal Investigations (2 vols. 1839-52). For the 
bettor prosecution of those researches Scoroshy 
made a voyage to the (Jnited States iu 1847, and to 
Australia in 1856. He died at Torquay on Afarcli 
21, 1857. He Avas elected F.R.S. in 1824, and a 
corresponding niomhcr of the French Institute in 
1827. See Life by his nephcAv ( 1861 ). 

Scorl«C are the cinders and slags of volcanoes, 
more or less porous from the expansion of the gases 
contained iu the melted mateiials. See Volcano, 
Igneous Rocks. 

Scorpionf a name aoplicable to any member 
of the Runily Scorpioniuie, included along Avith 
spiders, mites, &c. in the heterogeneous clai^ 
Arachuido. Among the common genera are 
Scorpio, Androctonus, and Buthus. Altogethei^ 
there are about 200 species, natives of warm 
countries in both hemispheres. About thirteen 
species live in southern Europe. Shy of the light, 
they lurk during the day under stones ana in 


ci*e vices, but run about actively in the darkness 
seeking their prey— usually insects or spiders — 
Avhi<'h they sting and afterwards suck. Tnc form 
of tlie body is distinct iv c ; the head and the thorax 
are united, covered by a eeplialo-tJiomcic shield, 
and bear a ]>air of <'.Ue.1icene, a pair of large 
pedij>alj», ami four pail s of walking legs. On the 
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j:M.ri ‘»f lb'’* ili<‘re ;n'(' several pairs of 

'Wiipb* ( ><•-, p.di 4s*ntiajl^A ami .’>eveial pairs near 
!tH' nrti' in. '1 be abdoimai enn.sfsts of twelve seg- 
■sK'jii'. of wbii !i (ivr* form the narrow ‘tail,’ wbieh 
euibil o\ei »le‘ l»a<’k when the animal runs. On 
ihe 'imi*'! snibo'c of the alMlomeii A\e sec most 
iy a siu.iH (ioijhlc i»]ate covc*j ing tJie genital 
;<p*‘iim o. I bon a pair of reniarkablc eomb-like 
a.ppondag\ .-> oi ‘ pociines,' piobably with tactile 
f'.im'tioHs. and la'liiml I lje?.e on hair siieeessive seg- 
moni-^ thr* s|ii liko a]»erlnr<*s of fonrpairsof respiva- 
ioiy lung hoi>k^ (soealloil as the lamella* ar(! .snjier* 

I iinpo!-ed like the loaves of a book ). The tail ends in 
I a. sling, eontainiug a paired ghijid from wbicli poison 
I ll»»\\s tlntnigli ih(* ]>er£<u'at<*d sharp point. AVhen 
I flio M-oipiuij .‘-tiik<*s it smidtiuly straigntcuis the tail, 
j bringing the point (wliiidi is nsmilly upturned) 
i rapidly d(o\ 1 1 wards. It do(*s not seem jiossiblc for 
i lilt* seorpion to sting itself, as Ls often alleg(*d ; 

I there has h(*on miieli < onlioversy on the suliject, the 
old allegation ladng that a seorpion surrounded by a 
ring of fire would, recognising its fate, deliberately 
c(unmit suiekU* by st ingiiig itself on the head. Of 
late years maiiv experiments have been made : 
seorpioiis evidently suiler much from great heat, 
and their excifeil movements may readily have 
given rise to api>arently suicidal design.^ such as the 
creature is of course utterlA' incapable of forming. 
As })oisom)iis snakes cannot bill themselves or others 
of llieir own s]>ecios by their Aonom, so .scorpions 
cannot injure by their pcjisoii either tliem.selves or 
otlier SCO ipi oris. See Fayrer, ThanatojM dia of 

India (1873) ; Bourne, in Proe. Hoy, Sor. (1887). 

In sei/iim the prey the scorpion’s large pedi- 
palps are 01 u.se, and the small chelicerte inaA^ serve 
to hold the dead hoily close to the mouth ; the 
pliaryn.x is suetorial, and the food-canal is veiy 
nnrroAV, the foo<l being for the most part merelA' 
the juices of the victim. The brain is Avell 
developed, and there is a ventral nerve-cord Avitli 
seven ganglia. The lung-books arc like those of 
spider.s. In regard to their reproduction the most 
interesting fact is the imrental care of the motlier 
scorpion, who brings forth her young alive, shelters 
them under her body, or carries them about Avith 
lier. When alarmed or irritated scoiqiions show 
some fiei’ceness, moving their tail threateningly ; 
they are highly sensitive to sound, musical or other. 
They are universally disliked, and not a little 
dreaded, being apt to get into houses, and into 
beds, hiding themselves under pillows, in shoes, 
boots, &c., so that accidents are very freqiient in 
countries Avliere they abound. The Avounu Avhich 
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they give is seldom iatah bat even that of the 
common European scorpions is very .painful, and 
that of some of the largest species — which are six 
inches long— is much more severe, attended with 
nausea and constitutional derangement', nor do the 
effects soon cease. It is. of use to press a large key 
^ or other tube on the wound, so as to force out part 
of the poison. The best remedy is ammonia, inter- 
nally administered, and also applied externally; 
see VENOMOUS Bites. 

Scorplon-srasSt an old name for Forget-me- 
not (q.v.), supposed on the Doctrine of Signatures 
(q. V.) to be good for scorpion bites. 

Scory« John, Bishop of Hereford, was born at 
Acle in Norfolk, and about 1530 was a friar in a 
Dominican house at Cambridge. After its dis- 
solution in 1538 ho got preferment from his X)atron, 
Archbishop Crarimer, to whom he was chaplain 
until in 1551 he became Bishop of Rochester. He 
was translated next year to Chichester as successor 
to the deprived Dr t)ay, but on Mary’s accession 
he was iiimself deprived, and, ai^pcanng before 
Bonner, renounced his wife, did penance, and liad 
formal absolution (1554). Still he cannot have 
felt safe, for he ded abroad, first to Eniden, and 
then to (Jenova ; and from the (y^mtinent addressed 
an ‘Epistle tq thefaythfull in ]>ryson in England/ 
exhorting them to continue in patience and hope. 
Mary dead, he came back to England (1559), and 
the same year was made Bishop of Hereford, and 
hclpctl to consecrate Archbisliop Parker. We find 
him in 1579 petitioning Burghley for removal from 
Hereford (‘my present purgatorie’) to Norwicli, 
bub death only remove<l him, on 2(ith Jiine 1585, at 
his palace of Whitbourne. See vol. i. of Cooper’s 
Athemti Cdntabrigienses (1858). 

Scorzoiie'ra ( Ttal. seorza^ ‘ bark ; * ^lera, 
‘black’), a genus of plants of the natural order 
Compositoe, sub-order Cichoracefc, having yellow 
or rarely rosc-coloure<l flowers. Tlie species are 
numerous, mostly natives of the south of Europe 
and tlie East. No species is found in Britain. 
The Common Scorzonera of kitchen-gardens, S, 
hispanica, a native of tlie south of Europe, has 
long been cultivated for its esculent roots. Tlie 
root is black externally, white within, about tlie 
thickness of a man’s finger, long, and tejiering 
very gradually, whence the name Vlper^s Grass, 
sometimes given to the plant, the root being 
supposed to resemble a viper. It eoiitains a wliito 
milky juice, and lias a mild, sweetish mucilaginous 
taste ; it is very pleasant when boiled, the outer 
rind being first scraped off, and the root steepe<l in 
water, to al)stract part of its bitterness. The 
leaves are an inferior substitute for mulberry-leaves 
in feeding silkworms. — Other species of Scorzonera 
are used in the same way. The roots of S. dcliciosa, 
a native of Parma, are preserved with sugar ; 
those of S, tuherosa are a favourite food of the 
Kalmucks. 

Michael. See Scott. 

Reginald, a writer ever to be held in 
honour as an early disbeliever in the reality of 
witchcraft, was a younger son of Sir John Scot of 
Scotsliall near Smeetli in Kent, and was born about 
1538. He studied at Hart Hall, Oxfonl, married 
in 1568, a second time after 1584, gave him.self up 
to study an<l to gardening, and perhaps acted as 
steward to his cousin. Sir Thomas. But little 
more is known of his life save that he was collector 
of subsidies for the lathe of Shenway in 158^87, 
that he himself had property ana bore arms, .and 
that he died 9th October 1599. Dr Nicholson finds 
traces of legal education in his writing. He pub- 
lished The Hoppe^Gnrden in 1574 (3d ed. 1578), 
and is creditea with the introduction of hop- 
growing into England. His famous work, The 


Discoverie^ of Witchcraft, appeared in 1584, its de- 
liberate aim to check the persecution of witches. 
The work is marked by humanity and strong 
sense, great boldness and power of logic, anu 
is an admirable exposure of the childish absurd- 
ities which formed the basis of the witchcraft 
cases, and of the absurd manner in which the 
evidence was collected by the inquisitors and 
witch-finders. Tlie healthy rationalism and open- 
ness of mind of the writer were more than two 
centuries before their time in England, and 
naturally excited the antipathy of a self-conceited 
fool like King James, who wrote his Damonology 
(1597) ‘chiefly against the damnable opinions of 
Wicrus and Scot, the latter of whom is not 
ashamed in public print to deny there can be such 
a thing as witchcraft.’ The king’s answ^er was 
pitiful, but be bad the advantage of being able to 
burn Scot’s book by the haiuis of the common 
hangman. Scot’s work should have been coni]>lcte 
.as an antidote to ‘Sprenger’s fables and Bodin’s 
babies, which roach not so far to the extolling of 
witches’ oinnipotenoie as to the derogating of (Jod’s 
gloric;* but, oesidcs the feeble elTort of the royal 
Solomon, answers and refutations continued to 
be written by Gillbnl, Perkins, Meric Cas.aubon, 
Cotta, and many eminent divines, ami, wkh such 
few exceptions as tlie writers Webster, Wagstalle, 
Ady, and others, witchcraft kept its bold ujion the 
minds even of great men down to and beyond 
Glanvill, Sir Thomas Browne, Richard Baxt<?r, and 
even John Wesley. One great merit of Scot’s book 
to the modern student is its rieliiiess as a collection 
of forms of incantations and tlie processes of sorcery, 
for its rational ami liberal- minded author bad tlie 
fairness to quote bis antcagonists Jionestly before pul- 
verising them with bis logic. The full title of the 
book best oxiilains its scope and aim; ‘Tlie lUs- 
coverie of witchcraft, wlierein the lewde dealing of 
witches and witebmongers is notablie detected, the 
kuaverie of conjurors, the impietie of inchan tors, 
the follie of soothsayers, the impudent falsehood of 
cousenors, the iiifidelitie of atlieists, tlie jiestilent 
practices of Pytlionists, the eiiriositie of figure- 
casters, the vaiiitie of dreamers, the lieggarlie art 
of Alciimystrie, the abbominatioii of idolatrie, the 
horrible art of poisoning, the vertue and power of 
natural 1 magike, and all the conveiances of liCgier- 
demainc and juggling are dcci 2 Jbered : and many 
other things opeiietl, which have long lien hidden, 
howbeit verie necessarie to be knowne ’ — ‘for the 
undeceiving of Judges, Justices, and Juries, and 
for the 2 >reservation of poor, aged, deformed, 
ignorant people ; frequently taken, arraigned, con- 
demned, and executed for Witches, when according 
to a right understanding, ami a good conscience, 
Physick, Food, ami necessaries should be admin- 
istered to them ’ was added in the 1651 title-jiage, 
besides other changes. This second edition was in 
quarto; the third, in 1665, was in folio, and con- 
tained, from an unknown and less rational ))on, 
nine fresli cha 2 >ters, coniincncirig the fifteenth 
book, and a second book of the ‘Discourse on 
Devils and Spirits ’ aiijiended to the first and 
second issues. TJie next edition in time was tlie 
limited reprint of 1886, admirably edited, with an 
Introduction, by Brinsley Nicholson, M.D. See 
also Conjuring, 

Scot and Lot* The old legal phrase Scot 
(A.S. sceat, ‘pay’) and Lot emiiraced all 
larochial assessments for the poor, the church, 
ighting, cleansing, and watcliing. Previously to 
the Reform Act the right of voting for members of 
parliament and for municipal officers was, in 
various English boroughs, exclusively vested in 
payers of Scot and Lot. 

Scotch Fir. See Pine. 
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Velvet .Scoter ( iKdemia fuHt'.a). 


Nol’tli America (E. tunerirttuft is wiilclv ^lisi riimtocL 
TheC ‘OmmoD lilack Scoter is about the -izc of ihe 
common <luck, The wliole |ilunja|r‘‘ <*1 th<' mnlc 
is deep black ; that of the*, female is <iaik hn>wii. 
I’liey are abundant in ^viMt<*.r on muny parts f>f rhi^ 
Jlritish coast, but most mi;j.rate in j-prin^ to mntli- 
ern Scandina^ iti, liiis^ia, and Siberia. TIm'V 
usually nest by inland fresli-N\'at<'r lakes. Tin's 
U*od on molluscs. 'Flie |](*sh is oily, and lias a {isli\ 
taste, lull, ladn^^ llmrct'oro |)crmillcd to iPnnan 
(’atholics during- liCnt, is in ;^K‘al Kapu st in some 
countries. 

Hrotisfs* See Di NS S^’oTf^s, Snioi.As'j K'rsM. 

Scot IclIliU the iiortlnTH part of t iroa t liritain, 
is waslied on tlie AV. and ?S. l»y tin' Atlantic, on 
ibe E. by the North Sea, and on the S. is ]>arlcd 
from Ehi'rland by the Solway Eiiib and the ( laruidy 
artificial j lim^ describtMl in the article IhuiDLlvS. 
Its leiii^Mn, from Ca])C Wralli lo liie Mull of (lallo- 
wav, is 274 mih>s ; its brcadtli ^ arios between 24 
and 146 miles; and its total area is 19,777,160 
acres or 80,f)0‘2 s<p m., of wbicli 691 sq. m. arc 
w^ater and 485 forcsliore. The ;j:eoh)^y, idiysical 
j'eoj^rajdiy, moteorolo.oy, iAe. Inive alreauy been 
skefelnurat (JuKAT liillTArx ; still, lime we may 
rcca])itulate the outstanding features of Scotland 
ft>r purposes of comparison ami of reference to 
innuinerfible articles scattered throngbont this 
work. Of 787 islands, belonging mostly to the 
Hebrides, Orkneys, or Shetland, sixty two exceed 
3 sq. in. in area, and of these the largest are T^ong 
Iskand (Lewis and Harris, 850 sq. m.), Skye (643), 
the Mainland of Shetland (378), Mull (347), Islay 
(246), Pomona (207), Arran ( 168), Jura (143), and 
North Hist (136). Of tw'enty-six rivers llow’ing 
direct to the sea the chief are the Tw^eed (97 miles 
long), Forth (75), Tay (93), Dee (87), Don (82), 
Deveron (62), Si»ey (96), Clyde (106), and Nith 
( 71 ) ; and of these tlie Forth, TAiy, and Clyde expand 
into important estuaries. There is also the Moray 
Firth ; and indeed the whole coast is so intersecteil 
by arms of the sea that few^ nlaces are more than 
40 miles inland. Fresh- water lakes are numerous — 
Lochs Lomond (27 sq. m.), Ness (19), Awe (16), 
Shin, Maree, Tay, Earn, Leven, Katrine, &c. The 
division of Scotland into Highlands and Lowlands, 
which puzzles strangers, wlio cannot understand 
how Wick comes to be Lowland and Inveraray 
Highland, has l>een explained at Highlands. In 
the Lowlands the highest points are Merrick ( 2764 
feet) in Kirkcudbriglitshire, and Broad Law ( 2723 ) 


in c ; in ihf* [lighlfimls tbere^ire no fmver 

Ib.'m i s I >iimmit.s (bat cxeeotl 3000 feijt abt>\t» 

Sf .t l« Vi ! among tlimn iJnii Ncvi.s (^‘lOO), Pen 
Afo- lhui ! 1296), Ik ji Liuveiv. (1004). Pen Cruaeban 
(36.s!)i^ \\ vNi> i. 3129), ami Pen Lomond (3192). 

n Orim,s, ( i^:A^^I‘^A^S, vAc. 

fji (in* wbob' oi Scollami I !i<‘ ]K*rce)itage of ciilti- 
valed an'a only 21*2 in ]''ifo a.-^ b»gh as 74*8, in 
Sul borbi ?jil MS \^^\\^ M- 2’4. U'o\Mis eovci less than 
l lOM s(p m. ; ummI iIdmo ;ii<* Isoo a(“nvs of orchards, 
iicasly 53<Mi ij marki-l gaideiL--, ami 1400 id nursery < 
groumi.'.. Pi^lncen 1857 ami 1903 tb(‘ number of 
lioibCH increased from 185,406 to 200,530, of eattlo 
from 381,053 1,247,246, of sheep from , , 

to 7.227,395, wdiile that of pigs fell from 140,854. - 
136,771. In 1902^ tlie quantities of miuerala | 

tons); ironstone, 828,314; oiLshkle, 
other minerals from coab mines, 74,727 ; lead orCt 
1629. No very relialile figures are publishe<l for 
ilic. manufactures, which are noticed under the 
various towns ((ilasgow, Dundee, Greenock, Aber- 
<le<m, Etliiiburgb, i hinfermline, Hawick, ( Jalasbiids, 
iVc.) ; but tb<>rc are in all Scotland aliout 750 tex- 
tib* fa<-t<»rics, wiili .some 2,500.000 S]umlles, 75. (MX) 
power-loom^, niul 17o,000 liands. la sbipbuibling 
tb**i<' bav been o( lale a minimum output of ab»mt 
2<Mj ve^•.rls <»l 115 (I0() tons Nfiuiv, a maximum of 
3SO of :XM>.U00 ; wliilsl }\[ tin' same time foreign 
i ami colonial im]KnMs rangi'd bctwe»:.n £*27,00(),000 
i ami L' (O.UOopiOO. ilnj exports )a‘i\socn £18,000,000 
i and l*30,ou< i.Ooo. t Ik* cunonns ]>oi ween £1,650,950 
; ami t‘2JtoO.()oo. In ls9('» a! l!it* t wcnl \ -eiglit bead 
; pol l < ilicr<‘ t'litor.Mi 63.400 sailing ami sti'am vessels 
of ir>,750,0(M* ion-, ami t-lcainil a like number witli 
• a !»>nn.igi- oi‘ 1 t,.39M.oop. 3 lie ieiiglb of tin* railways 

■ IcL- grown i'l'om 124.3 mili‘." in 1S57 to 2700 in 1S74, 

I 31 IS in ISfMt, ami 35SO in i9(»2. 

1 'rim grininai giowiii of the total iKipulalion has 
j bcei; av toUnw- : ( 1 SOI ) b60S,42t» ; ( IS2I ) 23t91,52l ; 

MSli ) 2.620JSI ; ( ISO! ) 3,062,294 ; (ISSl ) 3.735,573; 

' |S9l ) t.nOA.iitT : ( 1901 ) 4,472,103 persons, of wlmm 
12,173.755 were malc.N anO 2.29S,34S wmt^ females, 
j ami •23t»,s(M) ( bielic* -,p(*aking. In 1891, 65 37 per 
j cent, of lln* }n)pubi1ion lived in lln' lowuis ; in 190), 
169-77 }»er eimi.. Iln* total town population being 
j 3,120,241. in 1901 ibe Iwadvc )>riii<‘i))a] towns were 
, tilasgow' (po]>. 7t)K7o9; with .sulnirb.s, 1 ,010,()(X)), 

I Ediiibuvgli (316,837), Dundee (161,173), Aberdeen 
; ( l.‘)3,5i»3 )♦ Eaislcv (79,.363), T.eitli (77,439), Greenock 
(68,142), <2oalb] idgc (36,991 ), Kilmarnock (34,165) ; 
Kirkcably (31,079), Pcrtli (32,873), Hamilton 
(32,775); ami the other towns with more than 
10,000 inbabilants are Motherwell (30,418), Fal- 
kirk (29,280), Ayr (28,697), Dunfermline (25,250), 
Arbroath (22,398), Airdrie (2*2,288), Inverness 
(21,238), AVisbaw* (20,873), Dumbarton (10,985), 
Stirling (18,403), Hawick (17,303), Port Glasgow 
(10,857), Kutberglen (16,185), Galashiels (13,615), 
Dumfries (13,092), Montrose (12,427), Peterhead 
(11,794), ]\[iissel burgh (11,711), Alloa (11,421), 
Forfar (11,397), Pollokshaw’s (11,183), Joliustone 
(10,503), Kirkintillocli (10,502), and Brougbty- 
Ferry ( 10,484), 

Tile officers of state for Scotland are the Secretary 
for Scotland, the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
the Lord Clerk Register, the Lord Advocate, and 
the Lord Justice-clerk. The duties of the first, 
appointed under an Act of 1885 (amended 1887), 
were transferred to him from the Homo Secietary, 
and relate to education, sanitation, manufactures, 
prisons, I’tc. E"or the government of Scotland 
reference may be made to the articles Parliament, 
Borough, and Cot'NTY, a system similar to that 
described in tlie last-named article haviiig been 
extended to North Britain by the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1889, with some differences 
— e.g. that in Scottish county councils there are 
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no aldoriiien. Lender that act a g(HKl many changes 
have been made in the county boundaries, tleiaclied 
portions of Nairn, Perth, Selkirk, &c. being 
annexed to the counties surrounding them ; whilst 
Orkney and Shetland, united for parliamentary 
jmrpn.s\\s, \v<* re dissevered. An act of 1S99 gave the 
parlies lo private bill legislation the option of con- 
dueling gr(*at part of the procedure in Scotland. 

Piiliuliitiiin 


rountie.s. 

Ami in HUitute acres. 1801. 

IWl. 

Ai>onle«jn 

1,262.097 

121,065 

304,439 

Ar;^yll 

2,134,274 

81,277 

73,642 

Ayr 

735,262 

84,297 

254.46.S 

Banff. 

413,791 

37, ‘210 

61,488 

Berwick 

297,101 

30,206 

30,824 

Bute 

143,997 

11,791 

18.757 

Cait.luicss 

443,867 

22,609 

33,570 

CMackmannan 

31,876 

10,853 

32,029 

D mil barton 

172,677 

20.710 

113,8(55 

Dumfries 

705,946 

54,597 

72,571 

Edinburgh 

234,926 

122, .597 

488, 7! >6 

Elgin 

312,346 

27,7i;0 

44.800 

Fife 

3*28,427 

93,74.3 

218,840 

Forfar 


99.053 

254.052 

Haddington 

179,142 

29.956 

38,(u;5 

Inverness 

2.767,078 

72,672 

90,104 

Kincardine 

248,195 

26.349 

40.{i23 

Kinross 

49,812 

0,726 

6,981 

Kirkcudbright 


29,211 

39,383 

Lanark 

568,868 

147,602 

1,339,327 

Linlithgow 

81,113 

17,844 

65,708 

Nairn 

127.906 

8,32*2 

9.‘>91 

Orkney 

240,640 

24,445 

‘28,(;99 

Peebles 


8,735 

15,066 

Perth 

1,664,690 

125,583 

12.3, *28:1 

Renfrew 

16*2,428 

78.501 

268,950 

Ro.h8 and Cromarty. . 


66,318 

76,4.50 

Roxburgh 

4*23,464 

33,721 

48,804 

Selkirk 

166,524 

5.388 

2:i,3.5(i 

Slietland 

352,876 

22,379 

2S,1(M\ 

Stirling 

298,579 

60,825 

142.‘291 

Sutherland 

1,359,846 

23,117 

21,440 

Wigtown. 

327,906 

22,918 

32,(i85 


See P. Hume Brownes Eavlff Travellers in Scotland^ 
IP95-16S9 (1891); F. Grase^s Antiqnilics of Scotland (2 
TolsL 1789-91); Sir John Sinokir’s Statistical Account 
^ Scotland [21 voLs. 1791-99); Dorothy ^Vordaworth*3 
Thar in Scotland (ed. by Sbairp, 1874); G. Chalmers’ 
Caledonia (3 voIb. 1807-24; new ed. Paialev, 7 vols. 1S88 
Hetq.) \ R. Chambers’s Picture of Scotland (2 vols. 1827); 
the Ifea Statistical Account (15 vols. 1S45) ; Sir Thomas 
DIek Lauder’s Scottish Rivers (ed. by Dr John Brown, 
1^4 V* BUlings’ Bcbronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland (4 vols. 1848-52); Cosmo Innes’ Orii/ines 
Parochial es Scolias (3 vols. 186(^-55); Hugh Miller’s 
Cruise of the Betsey (1858); Sir A. Geikie’s Scencr^f of 
Scotland viewed in connection with its Physical Geology 
(1885 ; 2d ed. 1887); Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences of 
ScottUh Life and Ciuiracter (22d ed. 1874); J. Anderson, 
Scotland in Early Christian and Pa/jan Times (4 vols. 
1881 86) ; F. H, Groome’s Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland 
(1882 85 ; 2d ed. 1893 95); C. Rogers’ Social Life in 
Scotland (3 vols. 1881 80); and MacGibbon and Ross’s 
Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland (4 vols. 
1886-92). A general reference may suffice to our articles 
on the counties, towns, rivers, lakes, kc, of .'Scotland; 
and special information will be found under a multitude 
of headings — e.g. : 


Advocate, Lord. 
Alvocates. 
Agriculture. 
Ballad. 

Banking, p. 712. 
Boixiers. 

Bridge, p. 443. 
Brochs. 

Canal, p. 699. 
Catrail. 

Celts. 

Court of Session. 
Covenant. 
Criminal Law. 
Crofters. 
Deer-forests. 


Elartli- houses. 
Education, p. 217. 
F'l.sheries. 

Gaelic. 

Golf. 

Great Britain. 
Grou.se. 

Hebrides. 

Highlands. 

Hill-forts. 

Jute. 

Lake-dwellings. 
Library, p. 6a7. 
Maeshowe. 
Newspapers, p. 476. 
Ogam. 


Ordnance Survey. 
Paratiin. 
Parliament. 
Pisciculture. 
Poor-laws, p. 315. 
Printing, p. 409. 
Round Towers. 
Salmon. 

Sculptured Stones. 
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Signet. 

Stone-circles. 
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Volunteers. 
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Civil History. — An account has been given 
under the article PiCTS of the early inhabitants of 
the country which lias lone been known by the 
name of Scotland, but which by the Romans was 
called Caledonia (q.v.). The original Scotia or 
Scotland was Ireland, and the Scot! or Scots, at 
their first appearance in authentic history, were the 


j>enplc of Ireland (q.v.). The Scots were a (Vdlir 
race, canti their orminal seat in Northern Ihitain 
\\a.s in Argyll, widen they acquired by colonisal ion 
or conquest before the end of the otb century ; and 
lliencc they spread themselves along the wi'stern 
coast from the Pirth of Clyde to the modern Pos.^^. 
The mune of Scotland seems first to have be<‘n given 
to the uidted kingdom of the Piets and Scots in the 
lIHli conliiry. It was then sometimes styled, ]»y 
way of distinction, Scotia (New Scotland), 

and it was a considerable time afterwards l»elorc 
the name of Scotland was applied to it, to tlie 
c‘Xclusion of Tndand. This intereliango of names 
was a fruitful source of dispute between Irish anil 
Scottish Avriters in the Kith and 17th centnri<'s. 

The first prince of the Ihitish Scots nienlioned 
in our authentic annals Avas Pergns, son of Krc, 
who crossed over to Britain ahoiit 495 or 498. 
His nation bad been converted to Christianity l)y 
St Patrick, and Fergus himself is said to have 
received the blessing ot the saint in his early years. 
His great-grandson, Coiuil, Avas king of the British 
Scots Avhon Cohiinba (q.v. ) began the conversion 
of the Northern Piets ; and by that prince, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, Iona was given for the 
use of the mission. Conal was succeeded by his 
nephew. Aid an, Avho was inaugurated as sovereign 
by St Coluinba in the island of Iona — a ceremony 
Avhich Scottish writers, misled by the great Frencn 
antiquary Mart one, long believed to he the first 
example of the benediction of kings. Aldan Avas a 
poAverful prince, and more than once successfully 
invaded tlie English border, but in 003, tOAvards 
the end of his reign, he received a severe defeat 
from the Northumbrian sovereign Ethelfrid at 
Da'gsastanc ( probably DaAvstone in Liddesdale ). 

The history of Aidaii’s successors is obscure and 
uninteresting, except to the professed students of 
oiir early histor}\ Their kingdom Avas over- 
shadoAved by the more poAverful monarchy of the 
Piets, with Avhicli, as Avell as witli its neighbours 
in the south— the Britons of Cumbria— it was en- 
gaged in almost unceasing coiifiict. Tlie Scots 
Avere for a time under some sort of subjection to 
the English of Northuinhiha, but recovered tlieir 
independence on the defeat and death of King 
Eegnid in battle Avith the Piets at Nechtfinsmere 
( ihirinichen, Forfarshire) in 685. In the middle of 
the 9th century, by a revolution, the exact nature 
of Avhich has never been ascertained, the Scots 
acquired a predominance in Northern Biitain. 
Kenneth Macfilpiii, the lineal descendant of Fergus 
and Aidan, succeeded his father as king of the 
Scots in 836. The Pictish kingdom Avas Aveakened 
by civil dissension and a disputed claim to the 
croAvn. Kenneth laid claim to it as the true heir 
in the female line, and Avas acknoAvledged king of 
Allmh in 843. 

King Kenneth transferred his l esidcnce to For- 
teviot in Stratherne, Avhieh had been the Pictish 
capital, fixing soon afieiAvards the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of the united kingdom' at Dunkeld, 
Av hence in 908 it Avas translated to Aberneihy. 
The Piets and Scots, each speaking a dialect of the 
Celtic tongue, gradually coalesced into one people, 
Avhose territory extended from the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde to the northern extremity of Britain. 
The crown descended to a line of princes of the 
family of Kenneth, whose rule gave a unity and 
comparative tranquillity to the Scots of Britain 
Avhich those of Ireland, at no time really united 
under one prince, never possessed. The first inter- 
ruption to the descent of the crown in the line of 
Kenneth Avas the reign of a usurper named Grig, 
round whose name, amplified to Gi-egory by the 
Avriters of a later age, a cloud of legendary fiction 
gathered. The old family was restored on bis 
expulsion in 803. 
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t»l lilt* Iviii;. <lom ol In- Iht'l' ami Sooi < in iht |M*}Si.n 
ol l\tMim*lli, N<»rth' rn liritain hah o\ ptnit’in'otl iht* 
attaoksot /ie‘u t‘i. ‘nj\ , t In* So,< nhina*' ian int atlor',. 
o’oiioral 1 y spokon <»|' unh<‘r iln* iianio of D.-tin**. 
(/onstaiit int' M*sis!(.l tlmin )^ra^ojy, Imt lowanis tin* 
(onl of his roi-n In* cnloiotl into an alliarnm v iih 
thenu ill oppo'.ilioii to tin* Kn-lisli. In It’*? o. powor- 
fui army, oomnosotl of Snots ami I’inls, Ihilon.s ami 
Danes, < Use m narked on the liunilM^r, and was 
encouriteretl at BrimaidmrU (t|.v. ) hy Allielstaiu 
king of England. A battle was fought there, the 
first of A senes of unfortunate combats by Scottish 
princes on English ground, 'fhe confe<lerate arnijy 
was defeated, and, tlioiigb Constantine escaped, his 
son was amongst the slain. Weary of strife, the 
king soon afterwards retired to t he Ciildee monas- 
tery at St Andrews, of which lie became abbot, and 
there diet! in 0o3. 

During the reign of Afaloolm, fie* (irst of that 
name, ami the .successor of Constaiitinc, a i»»Htion 
of the Cumbrian kingdom, indmling the modem 
(’’umherlaml and ]>art of Westmorlaiid, \vhieli had 
been wrested from the Britons by Edmund, king of 
England, was bestowe<l by that ]uinco cm tlie 
Scottish sovei'cign. Tliis grant was the founda- 
tion of that claim of homage) made hy the English 
kings on the Scottish sovereigns, which afterwards 
became the cause or the fircdext for t/ie great, 
.siniggle between the iwo nations. The northern 
kingdom >vas still further increased in th<3 reign 
of Kenneth, son of ^lalcolm, by the acejuisition 
of Lotliian, and of Northern (bimbria, or Stratlv- 
clydcx The former province, jn eviously a j^iart of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, ami entirely Engli.sh in 
its population, was bestowerd on Iveiimdli by Edgar, 
king of England. The Cumbrian kingdom, which 
had at one time extended along the west coast from 
the Firth of Clyde to the border of Wales, had been 
weakened by the loss of its southern lerritorics ; it 
was inhabited by a Celtic people sneaking Cymric 
or Welsh, and now fell uikrw the aominion of the 
Scottish king, though its inhabitants long retained 
their own speech and a peculiar system of laws 
(see 13KKTT.S AND Soots). The bust addition to 
Scotland in the soutli took place under Malcolm 
II., son of Kenneth, who acquired the Merse and 
Tcviotdale from the Earl of Northumbria, and tliu.s 
advanced his kingdom on the eastern border to the 
Tweed. The reign of Malcolm IT. extended from 
1003 to 1033. The kiim.s who immediately followed 
are better known to tlie general readers than any 
of tlieir predecessors, Shakespeare having made their 
names familiar to every one. Malcolm’s successor 
was his grandson, Duncan, whose brief reign was 
followed by that of Maelieth (q.v,). The latter 
was a vigorous and prudent ruler, munificent to 
the church, and famous as the only Scottish king 
who made a pilgrimage to Kome. But, although 
by marriage he was connected with the roval line, 
he was unable to secure the affection of Iiis snb> 
iects. Malcolm, the eldest son of Duncan, assisted 
by his kinsman, Si ward, Earl of Northumbria, 
invaded Scotland The usurper was defeated and 
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i wa''^ .abouti to bo utterly ovorllitown. The (.'cltF 
jMjoplc of Scotland, attached to their old customs 
ami disregardin'^ the claims of Malcolm’s children 
raised his brotlier* Dottald Bauq^ to thq, throne 
The success, liowever, of ilik.attompt .to 
a bai'lKarism which the better m "the 
had outgrown was of brief dutotion F 
wa.s detlnone*!, and Edgar, the eldest surviVitfl 
son Ilf Malcolm and Margaret, was aekuowledgcc 
a.H king. I'lie ven-y name of the new sovereigi 
marked the. ascendency of English indnenee. Thai 
inJlnern'o, and all the lienerndal efiectB with whicl 
it wa.s iillnmled, continued to increase during the 
veign.s of Edgar and his brother and successor 
Alexander 1. Th<’ change went stomlily on undoi 
I he wise and btnndieemt rule of David (q.v.), tin 
youiige":! son of Malcolm. His reign, wdiicl 
extended frmn I1*J4 to 1 ir)3, wa.s devoted to tin 
task of ameliorating the condition of hi.s sub 
jeets, ami nevir wa.s sm-h a work more iiobl} 
aocomplisbed. i>avid was in every re.spect tin 
motlel of a C.'liiisiian king. Pious, generou.s, anc 
liumane. In' xvas ai the sanu' time active and just, 
confonuing himself to the principles of religioi 
and the rulo.s of the church with all the devotior 
of his mother, but never forgetting that to him 
not to the clergy. Cod had committed the govern 
ment of his kingdom. He was all that Alfi'ec 
was to England, and nrore than St Louis was U 
France. Had he reigned over a more powerfn 
nation Ids name woubl have been one of the bes 
knoxvn among those of tiie piinces of Christendom 
At the time of David's acce.ssion Scotland wa.s stil 
but partially civilised, ami it depended in a grea 
measure on tlie character of its ruler whether i 
w'a.s to advance or recede. It i-eceived a permanen 
stamp from the government of David. The Celt! 
}>cople xvere improved morally, socially, and ecclesi 
aslieally, and all along the ea.stern coast wer 
planted Norman, Engli.sh, and Flemish colonies 
which gvailually penetrattxl into the inland dis 
tricts, and established the language and manners o 
that Teutonic race vvhich forms tlie population o 
the greater part of Scotland. David encouraged anc 
secured the new institution.s by introducing as^'sten 
of written laws which gradually superseded tin 
old Celtic traditionary usages, the nrst genuiin 
collections of Scottish legislation belonging to Jm 
reign. David w^as as great a refonner in tin 
church as in the state. The ecclesiastical systen: 
prevalent in Scotland almost up to his time differeil 
in some points from that estaiblished in England 
and on the Continent, bearing a great resemblance 
to that of Ireland, from which it was indeed 
derived. David established dioceses, encouraged 
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the erection and endowment of parishes, provided 
for the maintenance of tiie clergy by means of 
tithes, and, displacing the old (Jeltic monastic 
bodies, introduced the Benedictine and Augiis- 
tinian orders. 

David, though devoting his energies to the im- 
provement of his subjects in the manner which has 
been mentioned, did not forget duties of a less 
agreeable kind. Ho knew that a Scottish king 
really held his crown by the tenure of tlie sword, 
and none of his fierce ancestors was a more intrepi<l 
warrior than the accomplished and saintly David. 
His skill and courage were shown, though without 
success, at the Battle of the Standard. As the 
representative through his mother of the ancient 
kings of England, he had many friends in that 
country ; ancl had the Scottish army been success- 
ful the history of the two kingdoms might in some 
respects have been different. As it was, he con- 
tented himself with maintaining tlie cause of his 
sister’s child, the Empress Matilda, against King 
Stephen. 

David’s grandson and successor, Malcolm IV. 
(1153-65), and his brother, William the Lion 
(1165-1214) pursued the policy of their grandfather 
with equal resolution, though sometimes with less 
success. They were embarrassed by their connec- 
tion with the English l^ng Heniy 11., who took 
advantage of his superior power and ability to i 
impose unwise and unjust restraints on the inde- 
pendence of the Scottish sovereigns and their king- 
dom—a policy which laid the foundation of the 
unhappy national strife of after years. This was 
averted for a time by the concessions of Richard I. 
in 1189. ‘For more than a century,’ says Lord 
Hailes, ‘there was no natiomal quarrel, no national 
war between the two kingdoms — a blessed period.’ 
That perioil was well employed by the next two 
kings, Alexander II. and Alexander III., the son 
and grandson of William the Lion, to consolidate 
the institutions of their kingdom, and extend and 
confirm what had been begun by David. Alex- 
ander III. was one of the ablest and best of the 
Scottish kings. By a treaty Avith the king of 
Norway he added to his kingdom Man and the 
other islands of the Western Sea, held by the Nor- 
wegians. His sudden death in 1286 was one of the 
greatest calamities with which Scotland could have 
been afflicted. It closed a period of prosperity—a 
coume of .improvement — which the kingdom did 
not again enjoy for fully 400 years. 

On the death of the infant granddaughter and 
heiress of Alexander HI. in 1290 the succession to 
the crown was disputed. The question between the 
two chief claimants, Baliol and Bruce (q.v.), was 
not free from doubt according to the customs of the 
time ; and Edward I. (q.v. ) of England, to whom the 
decision was referred, appears at first to. have acted 
with good faith. But this great king, ^yho had 
already subdued Wales, was now bent on uniting 
the British Islands under one sceptre ; and in the 

f mrsuit of that object he sacrificed humanity, 
lonour, and justice. The results were most deplor- 
able. The national spirit of the Scots was finally 
roused, and after a long stniggle under Wallace and 
Bruce, in 1314 they secured tiieir independence on 
the field of Bannockburn (q.v.). The battle of 
freedom was won ; but it was at the expense of 
tranquillity and civilisation. The border counties 
were continually wasted by the English ; the central 
provinces were the scene of frequent warfare among 
the chief nobles ; and the highland districts became 
more and more the seat of barbarism, the Celtic 
bribes re-acquiringsomethingof theirold ascendency, 
just as they did in Ireland in the troubled times 
which followed the invasion of Edward Bruce. The 
strong arm of King Robert might have repressed 
these disorders had his life been longer spared after 


the treaty of Northampton ; but his death in 1329 
and the accession of an infant son again plunged 
the country into all the miseries of foreign and 
civil war. When that son, David II,, grew up to 
manhood he proved in every respect unworthy of 
his great father. The reigns ot this prince and 
his successors Robert II. and Robert III., the two 
first princes of the House of Stewart, may bo re- 
garded as the most wretched period of Scottish 
history. In the year 1411 the kingdom would have 
become absolutely barbarous if the invasion of the 
Lonl of the Isles had not been repulsed at Harlaw 
(q.v.) by the skill of the Earl of Mar and tlie 
bravery of the^ lowland knights and burgesses. 

A hapi^ior time began to dawn with the release 
of James 1. in 1424 from his English captiviU'. The 
events of the following period are better known, 
and a brief notice of the most important will bo 
sufficient. Reference may be made for details to 
the accounts of the particular kings. The vigor- 
ous rule of James 1. had restored a tranquillity to 
\vhich his kingdom had long been unaccustomed ; 
but strife and discord were again brought back on 
his assassination. One of the most calamitous 
features of the time was a long series of minor- 
ities. James himself had succeeded to the crown 
when a child and a captive ; James 11., James HI., 
James IV., James V., Mary, and James VI. all 
succeeded while under ago, and all except Janies 
IV. when little more than infants. The courage 
and ability shown by almost all the Stewart princes 
were insulficient to repair the mischiefs <lono by 
others in the beginning of their reigns, and to abate 
the great curse of the country — the unlimited poAver 
and constant feuds of the nobles. The last addi- 
tion to the Scottisli kingdom was made in the reign 
of James 111., wlicn tlie islands of Orkney and 
Shetland were made over to him as the dowry of his 
queen, Margaret of Denmark. The marriage in 
' 1503 of James IV. with Margaret of England was 
far more important in its ultimate results, and 
brought about in the reign of his great-grandson 
that peaceful union with England which tlie death 
of the Maid of Norway Jiad prevented in the 13th 
century. Many good laws were enacted during 
the reigns of tlie Jameses ; but the wisdom of the 
Scottish legislature was more shown in framing 
them than the vigour of the government in enforc- 
ing them. Among the most important improve- 
ments of the period was the establishment of 
universities — the fii'st of which, that of St Andrews, 
was founded during the minority of James I. — and 
the institution of the College of Justice in the 
reign of James V. 

During the reign of the fifth James religious 
discord added another element to the evils with 
which Scotland was afflicted. The practical cor- 
ruptions of the church were greater than they were 
almost in any other country in Europe, and one of 
the consequences was that the principles of the 
Reformation were pushed further than elsewhere. 
The first great ecclesiastical struggle had hardly 
ceased, by the overthrow of the Roman Catholic 
^stem, when the strife began anew in the Reformed 
Communion dn the shape of a contest between 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, the former being 
supported by ,the soVereign, the latter by the 
common people, the nobles throwing their weight 
into either scale as it suited their policy at the 
time. James VI. straggled hard to establish an 
absolute supremacy, both in church and state, in 
opposition to a powerful party, which admitted no 
royal authonty whatever in the former and very 
little in the latter. After his accession to the 
English crown he was apparently successful in 
catling out his designs, but duiing the reign of his 
son, Charles L, the contest a^in broke out with 
increased bitterness. The nobility, whose rapacity 
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had lieeii checked by the sovereign, joined the 
popular party. Tlie opponents of the crown bound 
thelhselveci together, first by the National Cove- 
^ nant, and afterwards, in alliance with the EngiisU 
Puritans, by the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Their efforts were completely successful, but their 
success led to the utter overthrow of tlie monarchy 
by Cromwell. See Montrose. 

'Hie restoration of Charles IL was welcomed by 
all classes, wearied as they were of a foreign and 
military rule, but especially by the nobles and 
gentry, who bad learned by bitter oxjierieiice that 
the humiliation of the sovereign was necessarily 
followed by tlie de^jradation of their order. Hall 
the government of ( 'barles IT. and James VI f. been 
reasomibly just and moderate it could barilfy have 
failed in securing general sujiport ; but it was more 
oppiossive and corriipt than any which BcoMaml 
bail experienced since the njgeneies in the minority 
of Jame.s VI. 'I'be natural result was tlie revolu 
tioii which seated William and Mary on the throne ; 
the Jacobite victory of Killiei*raiikic was more 
than neutralised by the fall of Hundee. 

The i)arliaiuent of ScothiTid, which unit f<»r tin* 
last time in 17()(), was originally eoni])osed, lik(^ tin" 
English ])arlianicnt, of ilin’e <‘lassf*s -the <?cclcsi 
astics (consisting of bishops, ah])ols, and priors), 
the barons, and llic hurgesscis, 'I’lui spiritual 
lords during tlie establishment <»f Episcopacy 
after tlie jhdonnation were composed <J' hisliops 
only. When l^reshytcnaiiisni v,*as established 
at the time of the (\»venani, and when it w.as 
fornuilly ratified by law at tlu^ Hevoliition, the 
ecclesiastical estate ceased to luiv(‘ any tdaee in 
pfirl lain out. Tlie liarons, or imimaliate vassals of 
the crown, at first sat in their <»wn right, whotlu'r 
I holding peerages or not ; hut aftcu waids the peers 
alone sat, tlie others sending their rf‘presentativ(»s. 
The burgesses were the representatives of the 
burghs. All the three estates sat to the very last 
in one house, the sovereign pn'sitling in person, or 
through a conimissionor named by him. 

Hardly had the majority of the nation been 
successful in the Revolution set tlement when many 
of them began to repent of what tlicy had ilone, 
and ^acohitism hecaiiio more pojmhir than royalist 
principles had ever been wJieii tlie House of 
Stewart was on the throne. The discontent was 

f :reatly increased by the fears entertained of 
higlish influence. Ancient jealousies had been 
revived and intensified by the collapse of the 
Darien Scheme ( q.v.). The state of matters gre>v 
so threateniilg after the accession of Queen Anne 
that the ruling English statesinen became satisfied 
that nothing short of an incorporating union be- 
tween the two kingdoms could avert the danger of 
a disputed succession to the throne and of a civil 
war, SIpMorted by some of the ablest and most 
inlluentiai persons in Scotland, they Avere successful 
in carrying through tlieir design, tliough it Avas 
opposed by a majonty of the Scottish people, under 
such leaders as Fletcher (q.v,). The Act of Union 
was formally ratified by the parliament of Scotland 
on the 16th of January 1707. It subsequently 
received the royal assent, and came intci operation 
on the 1st of May of the same year. The union 
continued to bo unpopular in Scotland for many 
yeans, an unpopularity increased by the corrupt 
means frbely us^ to carry it throiigli. Suspicions 
were cherished that the national life would pass 
away with the national separateness, and that the 
independence of' the Scottish cliurch and the dis- 
tinctness of the national system of jurisprudence 
woiild inevitably suffer. There were agitations and 
petitions for the repeal of the union ami the restora- 
tion of the national parliament. But the discontent 
C^adually died doAvn ; not that the malcontents were 
silenced by argument but by the logic of facts. The 
^ ^ 
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association with the larger and wealthier kingdopi of. 
the south opened a vastly Avkler field to the enter*, 
prise for whi^ in all departments of life the 
vidum iiigenium Scotonmi ' liad ali*eiwly 
and the rapid groAA th of prosix^rity by 
of old and the ostablishnicnt of new imtistiliiss 
helped to bring alwnit a sense nf Avelh being 
wmttAnt. 'rhe pciacefiil aoqniesecuce of the 
majority of the jiation in the miion Avas bronaht'^^ 
out at the time of the Jacobite rebellions of 17J^ ' 
and 1745 ( see Jacohttks) ; the Ptuleous Mob (q*v,| 
was a temjK>rary ebullition <4* u discontent only 
jjartly p<Jiticnl. It became patent to all that the 
coi)sc(piences of tht» union Avcve himelicial to both 
countries ; yet Scotlaud oiul England are jn many 
n'speets two coiiutii»‘s still, ami a Scot abroad, 
asked if he is an KfigHsInuan, will seldom give an 
uflirimitive answer. 

Scollami and Scotsrmui havi' token a pr<miinont 
part in the puhiii! aihiirs and intellectual life of the 
I’niled Kingdom, in its AvarfaiCi and colonial e\ 
jiansjon ; tlu* literal me of Seothuul hU>ssome<l 
hixuriaiii ly ( WM* hel<»w ) after tlie union ; Reid ami 
; Dugakl »Ste\vart foiimled a school of philosophy 
I (sc<.‘ S<-orrr,^ir Ehji.osuj^h^ ), as JefiVey and C'oek'- 
j burn did a srboo] of criticism ; and in tlie 18th 
I century- I he ‘ Modern Athens* was more eonspicu- 
i ou-^ly a centre of Iitciar\ and intellciuiuil culture 
than at any foi mcr A long .seri<*s of 

scientific. vvovtliU‘s e^mruM’Is tlu* days rd* Najiicr of 
iM<*reliis(on with those of Lord Ktd\in ( Sir W illiam 
'riiomsoii ) am.l Professor I'ait inelnding in mathe- 
malics. pIiAsics, and ehemistry the tJrogories, 
Simson, P>la<*k, Ihewster, J. l>. Forhesi, t/kfik- 
M.ivwtdl, and Mac<|norn Rankine : in engineering 
and steam navigation, Watt, Ihiinie., TelfonI, 
SMiiington, Henry Ikdl, Fairhairn, an<l the Steven- 
sons ; in g(*ology, alnn»st all the greatest British 
iianu's- Huttmi. Playfair, Hall, Alurcliison, and 
l.i>ell : In zoology, Edward Forbes and W’^yvillo 
'liiom.soii ; BroA\ h the great botanist ; and in 
medicine and surgery, the dynasties of (bogories, 
Uulleiis, Monros, Hunters, and Bolls, Simpson, 
Liston, ami Symo. JViterson and Law, founders 
of the Bank ot England and the Bunk of France, 
were Scotsmen, Erskine ami (^‘unpheJl sat on the 
AvoolsHck of England, Sir Alexander Cca-khurn Avas 
Lord Chief justice. Uf paintei's, Jameson, Allan, 
Nasniylh, TJiomson, Raeburn, W’ilkie, „Dyee, 
David Scott, Phillip, and MacCulIocli may be 
named, Avith Hie. hrotlier.s Athiin, architects. 
Amongst soldiers have been Mat'shal Keith, 
Marshal Stair, Ahercromhy, Moore, Ileathficid, 
Lyneiloch, and Lord Clyde ; amongst tjailoi's, Cain- 
perdowii and Duiidonald ; and there have never 
railed Scottish travellers and explorers from the 
days of Bruce ‘ the Abyssinian ' to those of Living- 
stone and Joseph Thomson. 

The * Scot abroad ’ was ahv^ays a familiar pheno- 
menon equally in French universities and in b rench, 

I Austrian, SAV'edish, and Russian armies; and Scots- 
men have not since then become a race of stay-at- 
homes. From a paper in the ScoWah Geographival 
Magazme for 1885 it appears that, a]>art from the 
incalculable numbers oi persons of Scottish descent 
in the south, there Avere then in England and 
Wales upAvards of 253,000 persons of Scottish 
hirth. Sir Charles Dilke has said (in Greater 
Britain)^ ‘In British settlements from Canada to 
Ceylon, from Dunedin to Bombay, for every 
Englishman you meet Avho has Avorkw himself up 
to wealth from small beginnings Avithout external 
aid, you find ten Scotsmen.^ Yet the comparative 
numbers of Scotsmen in the colonies are not so great 
as this statement suggests ; in the various Aus- 
tralian colonies they vary from a fifth to a seventh 
of the total number of colonists born in the Unit^ 
Kiugdom ; in New Zealand about one-third ; in 
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^ Caiijulii Hettlc'rs of Scottinli descent are to those of 
£n;,diHh dcscnat us 70 to 100 ; in the United States 
the Scottisli horn are not n fourth of the English 
l>orn citizens. Eminent English statesmen like Mr 
(jrludstone have heen of purely Scotch descent. 
Swetlen has its Hamiltons, (Jermany Douglases ; 
the great philosopher Kant, tlio llussian poet 
Lennon toil', the Norwegian coniposer Grieg near 
Scottish names more or less modified. 

Hoe the * Historians of Scotland* series (10 vols. 1871- 
80), oomprising the chronicles of Fordiin and AVyntoiin, 
the lives of SS. Ninian, Kontigern, ami Coluinba, tiie 
Critical Ksnaif on the Anrimt fnhahitants of Scotia tyly 
by Father Inncs (q.v.), &c. ; the Uiatitrtf of Bode, the 
Irish Aiuials, and osiiecially Skene’s Celtic Scotland 
vols. 1870 *8;) ; new ed. 1880 For the period down to 
the Reformation may he added the Chronicles of Melrose 
and Lanorcost, Leslie's and Buchanan’s Histories, E. 
\V, Robertson’s Scotland under her Karlt/ Kitif/it (2 vols. 
1862), and the Acts of the Scottish Parlianieiit. For 
the period from the Heformafcion to tho Union — Knox’s, 
Calderwood’s, Si>ottiswoodo’s, and Robertson’s Histories, 
Baillie’s Ijctters, VVodrow’s and Burnet’s Histories, the 
Acts of I’arliainent, and tho State Papers. M'he Scotch * 
Records publications include The Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland y Accounts of Lord Hhjh Treasurer y Mcffister of 
Privif-conncily Uocuments illustraiintj Scottish Hisior}/, 
See also Pinkerton’s ^Inqnirn; llaile.s’s Annals \ the 
hiKt<iries by ’i’ 3 'tler, Laing, llill Bin ton, Hume Brown 
( vol. i. IS9J>), and Lang ( vol. i. 1899), with snialler works 
by Mackenzie and Macarthur; Chainbors’s Donuatic 
Annuls; the works of 0<)8mo Innos ; Hill Burton’s Scot 
Abroad ; Mackintosh’s History of Civilisation in Scotland 
(1878 84), his Scotland from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Century (1.890); and tho Duke of Argyll’s Scot- 
land as it ivaa and as it is (1887); besides works on 
special periods. Additional refevcncos may be found by 
consiiliiug articles in this work, such as OowiiiG CoN* 
SPIIIAOY, Jac'OIUTES, kc.y and the lives of the kings and 
other groat personages of 8cottish liistory. For tho 
royal arms of Scotland, see llKUAimnY, Vol. V. il 069. 

ECCLESIASTI(^V14 TIistouy'. — C hristianity in Scot- 
land dates from tin'. 4tli century, but its beginnings 
are obscure. What we know centres mainly niund 
tho lives of the great ('cltic missionaries, Ninian, 
Keniigorny and Colnmba, and may be traced in 
tlio articles on them, as also in those on Adamiian, 
on Cuthbert, on tlie Culdees, find on the Piets. 
The connection of St Palladius, ‘ chief apostle of 
the Scottish nation,’ with Scotland seems mythical; 
be is said to have been sent ‘ in Scotiam ’ in 430 by 
Po])e Celestine ; but the ‘Scotia* bore meant was 
certainly Ireland, and Skene dou/^ts if l^ilhidins 
was ever in Scotland till after bis death, when St 
Tenian brought bis relics to Fordoiin in Kincar- 
diucsliiro. Tlio doctrines of tho ancient Scottish 
Church wore tlie same as those of thc 3 rest of 
Western Christendom. In rituail there were some 
points of dillevence, but so slight that the most 
important related to the time of observing the 
Easter festival. Tn these points also the Scots 
gradually conformed to the usage of the Roman 
and Rnglisii Churches. In one jioint, \iowever, 
there continued for several centuries to be a 
marked distinction between tlie Scots and Trisli 
oiv the one hai\d and the eAwwches of England 
and the Continent on the other. This was in 

I to govcivoiYient. X\\o S<?ot.K 

recognised the same ovdem oHhe ministry^ hidiops, i 

fi rlestH, and doaoons, as otlior OIirisilaiiH <lid ; anti { 

ke them they Iield that ordiualioii could be given ( 

I onXy \>y \>\h\\i>\>h. Wwt they aeVno\v\o(Vt»eiV i\o h\\c\\ \ 

Bupremiic)^ of jurMiction in the episcopal order as j 
was hold by other churches. In Scotland there 
were neitiier dioceses nor parishes ; but there were 
numerous monasteries in which the abbots, whether 
bishops or priests, bore the chief rule, all being in 
Butibrdination to the successor of St Columba, the 
presbyter-abbot of Iona, who in virtue of that hffice 
was primate of the Piets an4 Scots. 


When Iona was desolated by the Northmen the 
primacy seems to have been transfeiTed in the 
middle of the 9th century to the Abbots of DunKekl, 
then to the Bishops of Abernethy, and finally to the * 
Bishops of St Andrews, who became known as 
copi Scotorvniy the bishops of the Scots. •'Slowly at 
first, but gradually, an assimilation to the English 
and continental usages began,, a change rendered 
inoiooa.sy by the Scottish dominion being extended 
over Lotbian, in which the ecclesiastical system was j 
the same as that of England. A great impulse was j 
given in the same direction by the mariiage of 
iVlalcolm TIL, king of tho Scots, with. Margaret the 
sister of Edgar Atlieling. The king and queen used 
their utmost efforts to introduce the English usages 
in ecclesiastical as in other matters ; and Margaret 
herself held repeated conferences for that purpose 
with tlie chief Scottish ecclesiastics, at which her 
husband acted as interpreter. The principal points 
in wliicli she attempted to bring about a reform 
were the commencement of the Lent fast, the 
superstitious infrequency of receiving the coni- 
innnion, and the lax observance of Sunday ami of 
the scriptural and canonical restrictions on marriage 
between relations. 

Tho reform begun by Malcolm and Mai;garet was 
fully Ctarried out by their youngest son, David I. 

I These imiirovements were completed by his succes- 
sors, ami before the end of tbo 12tli century the 
oech'siastical system of Scotland differed in no im- 
portant point from that of the rest of Europe. 
Some Scottish writers have lamented the change, 
as being one from ])urity of belief and practice to 
superstition and immorality. This is undoubtedly 
a mistake. The Celtic Church had become very 
corrujit, and the clergy were inferior both in learn- 
ing and morals to their brethren in the south. 
King Da'S ill was a reformer in the best sense of the 
word, and it does not detract from the character of 
liis reformation that as time went on the Scottish 
Cliurcli became involved in those superstitions with 
which the rest of Christendom was oversprjoad. 

The ritual of the Scottish medheval diurch w^as 
almost the H«amc as that of England, the Salisbury 
Missal ami Breviary being tho liiodels of the Litur- 
gie.s ami O/lice Books used in Scotland. The ex- 
ternal system of the church — cathedral, parochial, 
and monastic — was also in almost every, point 
identical. The chief monastid., orders were the 
Benedictine and its most important branches tlie 
Clugniac and Cistercian, the canons regular of St 
Augustine, and the Beforiued Premonstratensian 
canons. Tho Ciiigniacs and Cistercians were in 
strict subordination to^ the mother-houses of theil 
onlers at Clngny and Citeaux. In the IStli century 
the Dominican [ Franciscan, and Carmelite f liars 
were introduced into Scotland. Tho planters of 
all the Scottish catiiedrals, except tliQ^o of St 
Andrews and Whithorn, \vero composed of secular 
canons — the chief dignitaries being a dean, arch- 
deacon, chancellor, precentor, and treasurer. ^ The 
prioi* and canons regular of the Augustinian 
monastery at St Andrews formed the cnapter of 
that see, and the prior .and Premonstratensian 
! canons of Whithorn formed the chapter of the 
I ej\.t\ie»\val of Cl{».Uo\vay, Tlxere were twelve 

' dioceses in the Scottish Chmch, to which Orkney 

waft mUleil on tlio trnnnlerence o{ ilioee lelande ho 
the Scottish sovezeign in the 10th century. The 

tN\e\ve fWoeeses were CaWX\Tvea«i, NloTay, 

' Aberdeen, Brecliin, Dunkeld, ’ Dunblane, St 
Andrews, Argyll, the Isles, Glasgow, and Callo- 
way. The larger of these dioceses were divided, 
like the English dioceses, into rural deaneries. 
The single point in which the mediaeval church 
down to the 15th century differed from that of 
England and other churches of the west was in ito 
haidng no metropolitan. St Andrews, and next to. 
^ _ 


it Glasgow, had a certain precedence ; the bishops 
of the former see, and failing them the bishops of 
the latter, liaving the privilege of crowning and 
anointing the sovereign. lint they Inid no jaris- 
diction over the other sees, nor did tlieir hiftliops 
bear tholftyle of nrcdibishop. Tliis led to claims on 
the }»art of the Ar<!hhLsliop« of York to rnelropolit.au 
authority in Scotlafid, which had no fonmlation 
except in regard to the soulhern ])<nti(m of the 
diocese of St Andrews and the kih! ol (ialloway, 
the bishops of which were for sevc'ial cent nries 
BuffVagans of York. Tlie court of lioruo found it 
convenient, for the sake of its ow'H ].uivileges, to 
encourage this anomalous s!»yste.m ; hut to provide 
I for the meetings of the Scottish bishops in pro- 
' vincial council a bull of Pope IToiiorhts UK in 
1225 authorised thorn to jnect in synod. In v irtue 
of this bull the hisliops, {i))h()ts, priors, and oilier 
chief ecclesiastics, with rc!pi('sentati>'es of the 
capitular, collegiate, and conventual hodies, 
asseinhlotl annually in provincial svnod, silling in 
one house under the presidency of u. conservator 
chosen by and from the bislioi^s. Th<^ <‘luef goverii- 
inent of the church under the pope t Jius devolved 
on these synods and their elective presidents. This 
continued until tlie erection of St Andrews into an 
archiepfecopal and motvopolit.'in see. in virtue of a 
Imll ol Pope Sixtus TV', lu 1472. Ky this Imli all 
the Scottish secs wane made sullVuganr^ to lhaf of 
St Andrews, whose bishops w'ero now to he styled 
archbishops. | 

In 1402 Glasgow avas rtuse<l to the dignity of a ! 
metropolitan see by a Imll of P<»pe liino<!ent N’llf., 
and the lushojis of ibinkehl, Dunblane, (lallowny, 
and Argyll were made sufVrngans to ils arcUhisiiop, 
an arrangement which was soon afttn wnrds altere<l j 
to some extent —‘Dun kcM ami Dunldane lioing 
reaniiexed to St Andrews, and ( Glasgow having for 
its sullragan secs those of Galloway, Argyll, and 
the Isles. This last arrangement continu^ui till the 
Reformation, and afterwards during the cstal)li^^h‘ 
inent of Episcopacy — the twu» Sooltish archbishops 
occupying towards each otlnu* precisely the same 
position as the Archbishops of (.'anterhury ami 
York, and being sometimes involved in the same 
unseemly broils, in regard to juris<Uction and 
precedence, which long existed between the English 
nietrojiolitans. 

The ignorance and immorality of the clergy 
were far worse tJian they w^ere in Enghiml, or 
perhaps anv where in Eurojie, except in the Scan- 
oinavian enurclies. The desire for reformation 
which led to tlie proceetliiigs of liiiss and Wyclif 
produced similar effects in the Scottish kingdom. 
As early os the year 1400 or 1407 Janies Roshy, 
an English priest and a disciple of Wvelif, wuis 
bumed at Perth; and in 1433 Paul Crawar, a 
Bohemian Hussite, was burned at St Andrews. 
The ojiinions of Wyclif continued to be privately 
taught, particularly in the south -Avestern counties, 
where his follow’'ers were known by the name 
of the Lollards (q.v. ) of Kyle. In the following 
century the intercourse with the Continent was 

frequent and close, and the effects of Luther’s 
preaching and writings were soon felt in Scotland. 
In the year 1525 the iiwpoYtatiou of LutUoran 

hooks and the propagation of the Reformer's tenets ' 

WfiVft fOfbltlden l\y an act of the Scottish parli.a- 
inent; and in Pvbniaij 1(^28 Fatvick HaillUtOa^ 
abbot of ’Fern©, waft YmrneA at St An*lrewft for 

toacliing and fpiblisliing Lutheran doctrines. The 

E tety of HdiiniltOh ftnd tke patience with which 
e bore his suflbrings induced others to follow 
his teaching and example. Several per^ns, both 
ecclesiastics and laymen, were suliiequently 
burned, and many Yhore fled to England or the 
Continent. 

The persecution, though encouraged or p||rmitted 
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precedence ; the bishops by the bishops, was disapproved ^ 

ng them the bishops of astics of laming iu)d itifiuence, who Were iUMiriiMis 

•f’ i* . • * 3 , ^ ^ t \ ii. n-i— ^ 


by the bishops, was disappoved ^ 
astics of laming iu)d itifiuence, who wero cuMriiMis 
of effecting a reform in the ehundi without brewing 
off from communion with the hiera 1 ^hy.;.^*]?|^'e^B^^ 
of tliis school were unsuccessful, ana 
nation was gimhially diviiliMl into two pasttes^-'^O&a 
of which, heade<l by vIh! hisho]is and silppptte^ by 
the stiito, was thMermiued to resist all change; fUtU 
the other, coui|M>srd uf a. coitsiderahle nuntber^of 
j the elerg\ both regular ami Hot'ul/ir, of the gently, 
mid nf ilio burge«*<(\si of ?Ih* iargi^ I owns, was duK 
posed to carry iks informing principles far l>eyi>l^j: 
what had been <hmo by Lniher ami ]Mclanclithoil.' 
These two )>artics fame into deadly foiUlivt in 154& 
On the 28tli of IVbiuary in tljut year GcH^rgS! 
Wisliart, the most eloquent of the Heforrninjg^ 
preachers, was comlfiuueil to dealh hy an occlesi* 
astieal eourl- ;iL which Cai4iiiiiil Beaton, Arcb- 
hi.'^hop of St Andrews, presided and was hurneil. 
On the 28tli of Mny following the cardinal 
murdered hy Norman L(\'%lie and other adherents 
of the Reforming parly, 'riie struggle continued 
chiring the n»gency of tin; Earl of Arran and tliatof 
Mary of J.fij'miin?, i lie mother of Alary, the young 
tjucen of Scots. 

In the year looO tin* ItcbirmerH became strong 
euongh to .set the n^gent- at/ defiance. Various 
eircninstamM's micou raged iJiem R) demand freedom 
i for their opinions, pnrticnhirfy the death <d Alary 
! of England and 1 :Ih^ ttocebsion of Eli/aheth. They 
j were furl h<,‘r animated at this time hy the return 
1 from (hmeva of iheir chief prcaelKT^ rfohn Knox, 
conllict wn^ to he <lecide<l hy other than 
spiritual w (‘apons. 'I’hc rt'gent and ih(‘ Rcformcfl 
]>arty, no>v known by the name of the Gongrega- 
tif>n, met in ojxni Avnrfaro. The contest waa 
carrtoil on for a t w clvmnonth, and ended in the 
triumph of the (Amgregation. A parliament met 
,aI E<liiihurgh on the. 1st of Aimu.st 15fi(l The 
Hefovmiug party had the conqdctc ascendency, 
and succee.'dcd in i»assing Hovoral acts hy W’hich the 
jurisdiction of the po]>o was abolislieil. the mass 
was proscribed, and a Confession of Faith drawn 
up hy Knox ami his associates w*as mtitied, the 
.spiritual lords making a faint resistance. 

Uie new ( 'onfessiori of Faith adliered in all 
esseniuil articles of belief to the ancient creeils 
of the church. Tn regard to the sa<M*ament8 it 
differed entirely from the recent teaching of the 
AYestern Church ; but its language, on the whole, 
was moderate and concilmtory, fii reference 
to ceremonies and the details of chinch polity it 
declared that such things were tempoiary in their I 
nature, and not €ai)])ointe<l for all times ami places, 
and that they ought to he altered when they 
I fo.storcd .superstition aiul ceased to be condiich^e to 
editication, 

A Book of Discipline ivas soon afterwards drawn 
up by the compilers of the Confession, which was 
generally approved of, but did not receive the 
sanction of parliament. It follouetl out in detail 
the principles laid do>yu in the Couiefe^iion, Ih 
regard to the oAico-bt'ai-ei-s of the church various | 
orders were mentioned, but three were specially of 
importance — ministers^ elders, and deacons. Minis> 
tors vrer© to \»o cho»on \>y each several congro- 

gatj'on, but were to be examined and admitted in 

public by' the miuiftters and eldcra of the church. 

tfo other ceremony, such as imposition of hands, 

Virf);» to \>o wa^il. Tlio eldcsrK and deacons wore to 

be chosen yearly in each congregation, and were 

not to receive any stipend, because their ottice was 
only to be from year to year and because they 
were not to be debaiTed from attending to their 
own ][)rivate occupations. In order to tlie better 
provision for the wants of the time certain persons 
c^led superintendents were appointed in particular 
districts, with power to plant and erect churches 
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and to appoint ministers within the hounds of their afterwards known as the Presbytery and the Kirk- 
jurisdiction. • session. It was, however, introduced liefore the 

The cliiof governiii^f as well as legislative and year 1592, when the privileges of general and nro- 
iudieial power in tlie Reformed Church ^vas en- viiieial assemblies, presbyteries, and parochial 


The cliiof governing as well as legislative and 
judicial power in the Reformed Church ^vas en- 
trusted to a General Assembly, which met half- 
yearly or yearly, and was composed of the super- 
intendents, miiiisters, and lay commissioners, and 
which gradually, by the introduction of the system 
of representation, assumed the form and more than 
the power of a parliament. 

The worship of the Reformed Church was 
modelled on that esttablished by Calvin at Geneva. 
It was embodied in a formulary called the Book of 
Common Order, which for nearly a century con- 
tinued to be generally used. It contained forms for 
the ordinary worsliip both on Sundays and week- 
days, and for the administration of the sacraments, 
and for certain other occasions. The minister was 
not absolutely restricted to these forms. Except 
in the singing of Psalms, the people took no direct 
part in ordinary woi-ship, and tliere was no dis- 
tinction of ecclesiastical seasons, all holydays what- 
ever except Sunday being abolished. 

The form of church government established at 
the Reformation did not remain long undisturl>ed. 
Some of the most zealous Protestants thought the 
danger to. which the clutrch was exposed from state 
tyranny and aristocratical oppression could best be 
met by restoring the bishops to their ancient posi- 
I tion both in the church find in the parliament ; 
while others of equal zeal and sincerity saw in this i 
only the commencement of a ]>Ian for bringing 
hack all tlie errors of popery. A scheme of this 
kind was actually established for .some time, and 
tlie sees were filled with Protestant bishops set 
apart for the office by their brethren of the ministry. 

It was almost imme<liately attacked by some of I 
the ministers, who soon found a leader in Andrew 
Melville, /i scholar of considerable eminence, who 
returned to S<‘otIand in 1574, after a resilience in 
Gleneva, during which lie had ardently embraced 
the new opinions as to ecclesiastical government 
maintained by Beza. 

The struggle continued for some yeai-s, the 
bishops being encouraged by the sovereign aiicl 
fiis advisei’s, whose supiMirt was frefiiientlv of little j 


fiis advisei’s, whose sup|M)rt was freuiiently of little 
•eal advantage to them, and Menille receiving 
she zealous assistance of many of the ministers, 
ind of the great body of the common jieople, who 
sympatliiseu with him in his democratic theories 
of civil and ecclesiastical govemment, Melville 
was at last entirely successful. His opinions were 
embcMlied in what wa.s called the Second Book of 
Discipline, which received the formal sanction of 
the General Assembly in 1581. This formulary 
diiTored very much from the First Book. It laid 
down authoritatively those principles in regard to 
ecclesiastical authority which the English Puritans 
were vainly striving to estahlish in the southern 
kingdoin, and was in reality an attempt t 4 > make 
i the civil power suhovdinate to tlie cccWsiastical, 

I even in matters secular. It recognised four ordere 
\ oi ofhee hearevs in t\\e church, the Pastor, Minister, 
I or Bishop, the Doctor, the Presbyter or Elder, ami 
I the Deacon. These were to he set aiiart by 
I ordination and the imposition of the haiuU of the 
I eldership, but no one was to lie intruded inUi any 


sessions were ratified by parliament, though the 
Book of Discipline itself did not receive any formal 
[ sanction. 

1 Ring James had agit^ed to Hie establishment of 
L Presbyterianism, but personally and as a sovereign 
he disliked its discipline, and he soon endeavoured 
to overthrow it. His accession to the crown of 
England enabled him to do this with more 
authority. He gradually obtained from the 
General Assembl 3 ’^ a recognition of the civil rights 
of the bishops,^ and tjiis led to the restoration of 
their ecclesijistical privileges. His clianges were 
sanctioned by General Assembl}'' which met at 
Glasgow in *1610, and in the course of the same 
year Episcopacy was restored in reality, as well as 
111 name, by the consecration of three Scottish 
prelates hy four of the English bishops at London. 

The king wished to assimilate the Scottish 
Church as far as possible to that of England, and 
his next important movement was the establish- 
ment of what are called the Five Articles of Perth 
(see Pkkth). 

These various changes excited great tlissatis- 
faction in Scotland, particularly in the southern 
counties, but it gradually' abated to a considerable 
extent, and might have altogether ceased liad not 
further innovations been attempted. It was the 
wish of James to introduce a praj'er-book like that 
of the Pmglish Church in jilace of tlie Book of 
Common Order, but lie saw tlie danger with which 
the projKLsal was attemled, and gave it up or post- 
ponetl it. His son Charlc?s was as inferior to Jiis 
' father in prudence as he excelled him in conscien- 
tiousness and religious zeal. During his first visit 
to Scotlaml he added another bishopric — that of 
Edinburgh — to the dioceses of the Scottish Church. 
Most unwisely and most improperly he^ eiideav- 
ouretl b^*^ bis roi^al authority’ to introduce into that 
church a Book of (/anons and a Liturgy framed on 
the model of tho.se of England. The king Inul 
niany supporters in all parts of Scotland, and 

in the north Episcojiacy was prcfeiTcd by tlie 
people to Presbyterianism. But the storm of 
|>opular indignation which was now roused swept 
everything liefore it. The king's Q^ponents baAded 
theni.sclve.s together bv' the ^"ational Covenant, 
ami at a (general Assembly held at Glasgow 
alndislied the l^erth Articles and Episcopacy and 
re-established Presbyterianism. Charles attempted 
to maintain his claim by the sword, but was unsne- 
ccssfnl, and obliged to ratify in parliament all that 
luul been done by his opponents. 

Had the Covenanters been satisfied with the 
victory^ which they bad won Presbyterianism 
1 might have remained the established reli||ion of 
the Scottish kingdom. But they could not resist 
tlie entreaties for aid from the English Puritans, 
or rather they yielded to the delusion of extending 
their own discmliiie over the churches of Englana 
and Ireland. They just attempted, in an opposite 
direction, what James and Charles had failed to- 


[>Tdination and the imposition of the hands of the accomplish. For a time their policy seemed to 
eldership, but no one was to lie intruded inUi any triumph. The Solemn League and Covenant 
contrary to the will of the congregation or of the three kingdoms, after having been approved 
without the v’oice of the ehlership. Four sorts of by the Gcnertal Assembly in Scotland, was signed 
church courts, each rising above thp other, were by the Assembly of Divines which the parliament 
sanctioned : nrst. of narticular conivre£rations one )mJ KI1 tlifinorl 4-1. a 


sanctioned ; first, of particular congregations one 
or more ; second, of a province or iriiat was after- 
wards called the Provincial Synod ; third, of a 
whole nation ; and fourth, of the universal ehnrcli. 
WJiat is generally regarded as the most essential 
feature of the Presbyterian system — the Presbytery 


had summoned to meet at Westminiter and by the 
parliament itself. The ecclesiastical documents 
which were afterwards drawn originated with 
the Assenibly of Divines, but were sanctioned by 
the Assembly in Scotland. The principal of these 
were a Directory for Public Worship, a Confession 

j _ T j ai • 


— was not yet introduced in its proper form, t^e of Faith, and a Larger and Shorter Catechism, 
lowest court being a combination of what were^ The first of these documents was intended to 
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Bupemtede tt)^ Book of Common Prayer in , England, 
and indire^ty the Book of Conitnon Order in 
Scotland* It laid down certain generalvrtile« in 
regard to public worshit^nd tiie fi^minidDration of. 
the sacramente^ but leflrvery p^uch to the di«ci’e- 
tion of the particular ininiatere' and congi*egationH* 
The fbiion Ijetween" the S^ttiBh and English 
PiiritaiiB was di«»olved by the aaceiideiicy of the 
Independents. Scotland, distracted by civil and 
ecclesiastical dissension, was unable to defend 
itself against Cronnvell. It was coiuiuer^l a?id 
kept thoroughly under subjection by the English 
army, which forbade the meetings of the Gcncnil 
Assembly, but left the otiver courts ami the rest of 
the clmrch system as they were Isdore. At the 
Restoration the liigher clashKJs generally, who liad 
sufferetl under the ecclc^siastical tyranny of the 


1707 England and Scoif land .welre littftM fme 
kingdom. A special statute tSie 

security the iVotestout 

terian church government in tlie tester ' 

providing that these should cdtitiuifiGr.wil^oufc any 
alteration in time t.o come, and confirming. jthe act 
of William and Mary whicli ratified tho^Mfeteion 
of Faith and settl'Til the Pi'Cshyterian fortitv:^' 
church governrueii I . 

In the year 17J*J an act was passed by the- 
British parfiaincnt whi<‘h jcsUium! to ]iatrojiiB fat.. 
Scotland their right oi t)re.'oritathin lo lienefioeB.' 
This statute excitctl great discontent among the 
of the K^italtlishcd Church, and for maatiiy 
year^ nltcmiits vv<'rc made vo obtain a rej*eal of itl;. 
These attempts were nn.NUcressfnl, hut its provC 
i Sloes V'cre long practically f I regarded. When at 


ministers, were zealous for the re^?stahlisliment of j length the (Jenerai As^emhly began to act n{Hm it 
Episoojiacy. The grcoiter jiart of the nation, c\eej»t » tlio ilie*.-?a<isfuetion increasedt armmg tliose who lielil 
in tlie south-western i>rovinees, was indiU'erent, ami : the divine rigljt of the pe<»ple to choose thcii own 

the? king experienced no dilfuMillY in restoring tlu! ! miin.'^leis. Tin* locoier of U*e discomented party 

bishops to their former rights )>otli in church and ! was a iitinist<*r numcil Kheiiezer Krskine. and he 
state. But Episcopacy atom* w’as restored ; there • with Itis a»l)icrcnt.s ifi the year I7?i3 finally .separ- 
was no attempt to introduce a liturgy, or even to ! ated from the Ks( ?.* hi 1 1 men t and formed a (mm- 
enforce the observance of the Perth Anirdcs. Th»" muruoii wliich took the title of the Associate 
new primate, Archbishop Shavj>, was an able man Pre>hvtcr\ , though its meml*eis were popularly 
of good *noral character, hut ambitious and rner kno\Mi ihe S^’ceders. Tltc Hetreders theiimelves 
bearing, and the (k)venanters never forgavo ids i were soon dividedj by a dispute a.s to wdietber it 
change from Presbyterianism, fhou.gli Ite iifol j uas (‘onsj^tent v ith principle to take the Burgher’s 
always belonged to the more modvr.itc of the t>\o j rmth of allegiainre bito two Isidies, called the 
parties into which the church was divided. He . Hurgliev and Anti-hrirgher Symuls. In the year 
\yti.s aliuo.st the vmlv one of the bishops who en • I7d1 e.noflier seccs'^ioii fioui the Establishment 

joyed political intluence ; ami. unfortunately for ; took phwe in c»miK’eti<»u with tlse law of patron- 

liiinse.lf and the lii(»rarcliy, that iutluenec. was j age; anvl the separjited hvslv assumed the name of 
generally used to encourag<N mu to restrain, the 5 the Ih‘e>hyiery of Ucliet. 

severe measures of the government. When the . ’Idu: re were no further for nearly a cen- i 

primate was assassinat(*d that severity hecame a . lurv; hvu. the chureh was tU\ id<54vt into two partieB, 
cruel tyranny, and many who liad no pievlilfctioii i known as the Moderatv.*?^ and KvangeUcols, the 
for any partivuilar ecelesi:iMti*Nil opinions were ‘ former 4vf w luim were favotimlde, the latter hoBlile, 
ready to wcdcoine the cliiuige which took phsee at ; i<» the law <»f p.alronagc. i‘\w iiionV'^ years the 
tlie ticvolutioTi. > Mtsleratt^s. headtsl hv I)r Rol»ertJ54>ii the iiiHtorian 


When the Scottish Estates met in UIHO tvi ( and oihrr< of his sch»>«d, and isupportcd by tlie 
tjonsider what course was to h«' adopted in the , inlluence of tlte government, nuunlaiiicsl an ascend- 
northern kingdom the hishopH vleelined to almudon ! eiu*y in the iieiicnvl A»s<‘ml>ly find thiTuigliout Hie 
King tfames. M'hatover might have Ih^cii the eon I country. In the later yeari of George Til. ^‘and 
«ci]UeiieeH had they taken nii op^wisite course, this 1 during tlie reign of George IV. thin iiscendency 
resolution was to the Episcopal establishment, j lM‘guu to dcM^rcase. The peditieal exciieineitt wbicii 
William and Mary were called to the throne, mu e vailed in the Iteginning the of Wlfi{a*i!a 

and Prelaev waa doclarovl t<i Iw^ an insupportable I tW strongly alfecdtHl tbt^ Seoltiah EBtaMiahidmL 


and Prelacy waa doclamvl to Iw^ an insupportable 
grievanco and was alKdislu*«i. In the following 
year PreabyterianiHin \ya» ns-estahlished, and the 
Westminster Confession of Faith was mtifiwi as 
the national standard of belief, an<i the right of 
patixms to nominate to occlesia.stica,l bmiofices was 
taken away. In the end of the same year a 
Clenenil Asseiiihly was held, the fii-st which had 
lieen alloweil to hieet since its dissolution by the j 
order of Cixiiaw^ell. It was conip<me«i a.s before of j 
ministers and ciders from the various presbyteries / 
and of elders from the burghs and universitie.s, and I 
was presided over by a lay con]mi.ssioner named by 
the crown and a minister elected b}^ the inembem 
as moderator. With the exception of some years 
in the reign of William, the Assenihly has con- 
tinned to meet annually since the Revolution and 
to transact business during the periods when it < 
was not in session by a commission named by i 
itself for tlie purpose. Tlie other chief ecclesi- i 
astical events of William’s reign were a series of J 
vain attempts on the part of the sovereign to bring 'I 
about a comprehension of the Episcopal clergy t 
with those or the Establishment and the passing t 


by the Assembly in 1697 of what was called the 
* Barrier Act,’ whicli guaixled against sudden 
legislation by providing tliat. no permanent act 
should be passed until it had received the appro- 
bation of the majority of the presbyteries. 

During the rei^ of Queen Anne and in the year. 


le { tW strongly alfec^UHl tbt^ Seottfeh LstaMishiilM^ 
g I uiiioh froiii it^ veiy constitution is pecnKarly Hal^ 
e to Iw iuovihI by the impulses of popular reeling* 

.s The two parties in the General Assembly engaged 
►f in a struggle more fierce than any in which they 
s h;ul yet met ; and the subject df dispute as before 1 
% was iinniediateJy connected with the Jaw of patron- j 
I I age. l>r Chahners, the most duHwgamhed minUiter I 
i I ill Scotland, added the whole weight of jiis itifio- / 
’ / eiice to the popular party, aiuF in 1834 ah interim I 
I a<Jt of Assembly was passed, known as xlie Veto j 
I Act, xvhich declare<l it to l»e a fundamental Jaw of J 
I the ciiurch that no pastor should be intruded on j 
I any congregation contrary to the will of the people, I 
j and laid down certain rules for carrying out this I 
/ principle. The legality of this act was doubted; j 
and in connection with a presentation to the parish 
of Auchterarder the presentee, on l>eing rejected by 
the presbyteiy in terms of tlie Veto Act, impealeo, 
with concurrence of the patron, to the Court or 
Session — the supreme civil court in Scotland. 

That court decided that tlie conduct of the presby- 
tery in rejecting the presentee was illegal, and 
their judgment was affirmed by the House of 
Lords. Other cases of a similar nature followed, 
and something like a conflict took place lietween 
the civil and ecclesiastical courts, the former en- 
forcing their sentences by civil penalties, the latter 
suspending and deposing the ministers who obeyed 
J^e injunctions of the Court of Session. In the 
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General Asseinl^ly of 1843 the dispute canio to a in 1863 the Prayer-book avos adopted the author- 
crisis. A lar<^a^ number of ministers and elders of ised service-book of the Episco))al Church, perniis- 
the popular party left the Assembly and met apart sion beinjj given in certain cases to use the Scottish 
in a similar body, of which Dr Chalmers was Communion Office. The- restrictions imposed on 
chosen nioilerator. They formed themselves into the Scottish clergy by the Act of 1792 were modi- 


the popular party left the Assembly and met apart sion beinjj 
in a similar body, of which Dr Chalmers was Communio 
chosen nioderator. They formed themselves into the Scottis 
ii sejjarate communion under the title of ‘The Free lied by an act passed in 1840; and in 1864 they 
Church of Scotland,’ and gave up their benefices in were entirely removed, the right being reserved to 
the Fstabli^^Iled Church and all connection what- bishops in England and Ireland to refuse institution 
ever with that body. The Free Church carried oil to a Scottish clergyman Avithout assigning any 
about one lialf of the members of the Establish- reiisoii, on liis first presentation to a benefice in 
iiient and became a rival communion in most of England or Irelaml, but not after he should have 
the parislies. By an act of parlifiment in 1874 once liehl such benefice. 

patronage was abolished in the Estahlislicd Church Tlie dioceses of the Scottish E]>iscopal Church 
and tlie right of choosing the minister transferred arc seven in iiuiiiber — viz. Moray, Aberdeen, 
to the congregation. Brechin, Argyll, St Andrews, Edinburgh, and 

In 1820 the Burgher and Anti-buigher Seceders Glasgow. The bishops are clioscn by the clergy 
Avere united under the name of the Associate of tlie diocese and by representatives of tlie lay 
Synod of the Secession ('!hurch ; and in 1817 ibis communicants, a inaiority of lioih orders being 
Associate Synod and the Relief Synod were united necessary to a \alid elec-tioii. One of the bishops, 
under the name of ‘The United Presbvtoriaii umler the iifuiu? of Primus, chosen by the other 
Church.’ Negotiations for a union of the United bishous, presides at all meetings of the' bisbojis, 
Presbyterian Cliurch and the Free Church (q.A". ), and ims certain other privileges, but iiossesses 
inefiecti^•e in 1873, Avere crowned by the formation ; no melrojiolitan authority. Tlie liigliest jmlicial 
in 1900 of tlie United Free Church. And sjute nf j bofiy is the Episcopal College, comjioscd of all the 
occasional agitation for the disostablislimenb of the bishojis. Tlie highest legislative body is a General 
Established Church, lio[a\s are expressed of an Synod, coniposcd of tA\o houses, the one of the 
ultimate and comprehensive reunion of all the bishops, the other of the <leans and the rej)iieseiila- 
fraginents of the ancient Kirk of Scotland. tives of the clergy. 1’here is also a (Miureii (’ouiic.il, 

Church in Sent land . — It is a common composed of the bishops, clergy, and represcjitativo.s 
but erroneous opinion that almost all the Episeo- of the laity, whieh meets vearJv, ami is recognised 


[»al clergy were Jacobites from the time of the as the organ of tJie ebureh in matters of finance, 
accession of A\ illiam ami Mary. The bishops were Homan Cidhulic Church. — The 0 (‘clesiastioal 
so (see NuNJimiuks) ; but a large nunilier, probably revolution of 1560 by no means extinguished the 
a considerable majority of the clergy, bad at firs‘t Roman (’atbolie (diiindi. An act of jiarliameiit 
no objection to take the oath of alh'giance to Avas indeed juisse*! making the saying or in*aring 
the ncAV gov'ernmeiit. During the reign of Queen of mass a crime punishable by confiscation of goods 
Anno the Episcopal clergy wore avcU disjiosed to and imprisonment for the first olleiicc, banishment 
the government, knowing the fpiccns good wisln‘s for the sc<‘ond, ami death for the third. Umler 
to their communion. They were frequently harassed its provisions Archbishop Hamilton ami some 
by the courts of tlie Establishment; but all avIio few other prit*sts Avere tbroAvn into prison in 1563. 
were Avilling to take the oaths obtained an ample The bi.shops for the most part won'j cowed and help- 
protection for their worsliip on the passing of the less, and a number of priests lle<l tlie counliT. 
Toleration Act of 1712. On the death of the Nevertheless, many noblemen and a large part of 
queen almost all the clergy and most of the laity the population, cspeciallv in the north, remained 
were involved directly or indirectly in the attenijUs faithful at heart to the old religion, and A\ere till 
to overthrow the Hanoverian dynasty, and it was the end of the century a formiilable political iioAver 
this Avhich linalJy ma<le the names of Episcopalian u])on Avhich the partisans of Queen Mary in Eng- 
and Jacobite for many years to be convertible land, the Guises, aiul the king of Spain could rely 
terms. in their i)rojects against the throne of Elizabeth. 

In the meantime the succession of bishops had Mis.sionaries, ehietly Jesuits, came into the country 
been kei»t up by new consecrations, and after some to keej) alive as "best they could the dccavin**^ 
years the <lioceses, though jliminished in number, faith. The sullerings of both priests and people 
Avere regularly filled. An important change took Avere extreme, yet notAvithstandiiig the bitter lios- 
nlace in the forms of Avoi ship. No longer trammelled tility disi)layed by the kirk AvitJi Avljom the 
by their connection with the state, they adoj>ted coercive po\v(;r lay, it i>s notable that only one 
liturgical forms similar to tliosc in the English priest, Joliii Ogilvy the Jesuit, suflcred the penaltv 
Prayer-book, and in almost all cases identical, of death ( 1615), ami this not on the grouml of libs 
except Uiat many of the congregations used nii priestly othce, but for language which Avas, not 
Olhce for the commuiiioii niodelle<l on that of the unnaturally, judged to be treasonable 
Scottish Liturgy of King (Jharles f. The Episeo- The Scottish Roman Catholics sufibred also for 
palians^ took no such open part in the insurrection a long time from the Avant of ain^ re^mlar ecclesias- 
of n4o as they did iii that of 1715, but their tieal organisation. In 1598 the seeuTar clergy Avere 
synipathies Avere known to be Avith the House of place<l under the jurisdiction of the ijewlv-apT>oiiitefl 
Stewart; and the government carried througli archi)iie.st of England, George Blackwell, and in 
parliament some intolerant acts, Avhich Avere put like manner continued to la* subject to’Dr William 
in execution with great harshness, and Avliich for Bishoj), the first vicar-apostolic of England and 
many years suppre.ssed all public Avorsbij> in tlie Scotland, in 1623. It was not until iiearlv a 
Bpiscopal coinmunion. It >yas only after the century after the Reformation (1653) that tfiev 
iccession of (jreorge III. that tliese statutes ceased Avere granted a ‘prefect’ of tlie mission in tlie 
to be actively enforced; and it was not till 1792 person of Williitn i I 

Jiat the Episcopalians, who from the death of measures were taken to keep up the supply* of 
Pnnee Cliarlefi lia([ ackiiowle<i('ed the reignintt ininsionarv uric^fn liv tlw. fon—.ia.! . s . ^ • * 

lynaaty, were relieved from the jHjnal law«. Th? ahmad \ nr r a setninanea 

iCtrKhich gave this relief imposld r^trictlons on atTie in mi) ' T,/s« Scot., collet 

.heir clergy officiating in England and nroliibited set nTat WnT„r * Hennna);y pnginaffy 

.heir holcfing benelic^ in the^English' c/.uX li Sally ^tuW sh^’ aJ wandering., wa. 

1804 the bisTiops and clergy agreed to adopt the oi.enid ^ 

Chirtynine Article, of the Olmrch of England, and [firred to ^^kdoHrl^iCthw 
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li ^ 

wtaWish^ at a later peric^ in connection with Scottish LAK(HXAO£.--ThisnaThe1sacFW implied 
the -Scottish nionastenr at Ratisl)on. During the to the Teutonic speech of I-owland Scotland, ^Wi- 
whole of tlie 17th and 18th ceutnnes, or until the ally in its literary form, as the nffinjal laniniaj^ of 
episcopate of the illnatnons convert from Pro- the khiffdom in the 15th ami Idth centiines, and 


lies with a iiew literature. 


— u> me name laii^LTnai.':^ as siioken bv tiiO 
A report made to Koine in 1079 estim;ited the Celtic people of tin.' Hiirlilands and \Ve 5 Jtem‘Mes« 
total numbw of ronimini/cftiifu nt J4,(100. (lie ‘Su\oir toiijriie of the LoUamlcr heins? then 

Uf these 12,000 l>elon;^ed to the IJi^^hland.s, where, J usually distiiijuniislied as ‘ ln;.dis ’ or Kiedish. All 


however, tijere wen* only or 4 priests. In 170 l 
there were said to be H>0 CatJioIjes in Kdinlmr-h. 
#> in ivcith, and 12 in (das;4f>w. <%n*tnin district?- 
of the IJi;,;;li lands and l.slands named as exfhi.si\ civ 


(-Jatholic are >S(nitJi T'i.st and 
and Muck, Knoydart ami Mon 


the earlier Seoitish wiitf iy, Harbviur, Wynto«n» 
M.'irry tin* Mirivtrf*], I>u/d';n\ and r‘\'eii Sir llavid 
LymisaN leeocrd^eii Llieii laiicna;;;e iis 
I'ordtin, I iOfi, sti)] ^ippjifMl mime SroUnh 


and liana, ( anna, itum i to lie- ( 'idiif, snyi/i^^ of his et»7nitryMif'Ti • M 'or they 


and Muck, Knoydart ami Morar, Ai'isaiyf, Movti;in o i,>o,vn;i^*eK, Si‘oiti?-h <Mid tin* Teutonic 

peonh the 

^'pi * **«' llraemar f o/il.iincil lid n-r 4 m eupb- Ue* M>aeiLi>l ,n.d lov.hmd .IblrieU, 

• . . J were at this turn* .TJ prii-t-: on the 'hi- pf-ople f f Srutiish h-iOLOim.;-- {Unutta qr»H 

niission in all Seolhind. 1'he «») r.-n, holies Sr.dt^ n ■, i!thH)*if tie* Jd-jld.-oid-- <om 1 i des )»ev.iml/ 


in the country ahout tlu' year 177!» been ' !h 


estimated at from 2().(M)0 td while it i- - hf-eiit 

said that not more than t>>'eiity of thf-e jiO'sev'- e»f r 

liuiil worth a ltuiiilii.'<l a I'nr. A \ it\ in- Si flll-Ji ii. ''.i 

crease, eliiofly owin;^ to 'the iiillo'. I . i itnif.i.-ui 

?*“■ ''‘-''"‘,'"7 ';f '•■nto:;.. f.|;ie lu-;.,-. ‘ t.! h,- liVw«lh ' KV'oj’;*7”of 'hy 

r‘n ?ii ' l-ouluml. ,^ .,S Vri.- he ur TWI.e:' it \vius uatural 

CaUiolKs, lu Is..), l-l,0(M), hi (/,<• ):,!(, -I .sNiithai ji, t ho >.u>’'.;v!c V. ii !i ‘ ..(in- ulilc eneiiieis 

then 1 were 2o,0(K» in (slas-ffu, I.Vwi jn peuli. IPui 4 ,; In-hmd/ th 
at J*resliome, loOtt in tden^piny. tooo ir. IhinMi!.-., . ladeMd fo p.nrii 
ami in Abenleen tiie whole ( mlioiir popul.i- ; Phli eeiiMir.” 

tion beine; reckoned ahout this time nt TO^mhi, • )».-♦•{, di fes 

iiichidiim the bishoos {i.m] dO nri»*>.!s. Tti Hiul 1 nml s.i.i. !(...! t.i 


f tiif' cOid i-des Ifoyoiidd 

the n ! n« uiD i I ly ojf Ser ,» );nitf I, u..--- dis( im*t' from 


I'ji;jhut0, } ffra tti*', ftejii|it"l\ I <.'<*< *;L,in-'ed , (here 

Wf*!'*? oh‘-ioii'- ru^'fiu •» e*/i« in applv in;/ tht; naiiiCi 

Aft*//;-.// lit »l.r- ‘~jt,>v-h w),at iiad heCfUne tlie 
M rtwu iriijK.r ‘-erieu; oi the nation, ami tltc 


<»r 111 ',: land, the liame he.romc dis- 

la-ti‘Md fo pnriie-tic Seots ; ami, af-i-onliiiiTiy , in tJic 
Iddi eeiiMii\^ the iiauic *S<;otti",’ after hu^’iTl^ 
)»*-eu diei-^rd hic Tuoie tlitiu aeejitojy, was recaiJ<;d, 
and anplieti tt> Hc’ land ioii;,ji;e as bein*'^ the 


iiichidiii*^ (he bishops a. nd dO priests. ]ti phd land applied to He- I.ev.land lon-ue as beim^ Hie 
|h,M;e wen- . 1 . ,S,..,tlan.l laimo. ..f S.-.iiJaml uiul of iheAiu-t 

lit <.lttsK<»\\ .-ilomi I, .(;)o pn. -t>. ! or ,i. 'I'iins t^avin D.iu-rlas in 

I he (list hishop aiipoiiitc.l as vi.-ni- nj..,>|.,li,- f.,,- ti,.- to ins t iinc-I;.,t i.m ..f V/r./.f, aiKl the 

&<!oUaml was l1.oin.as Ni,-..|s..n ( It;!).-,). Tim j c. uf elaime.i to 

'L'.‘V a>**l ' in tiw ■S.s.tiw i.-un'-:’ nml from l.*,.-,0 on- 

J. ivi-m" 1 " ' thr.T- .hstnets ; w.-inS tins |,;,s ;il w.-iv- mei-.m the Tentonh- or Saxon 

ij 18.K Ihe iK-rarel.v .•onsisiin- of tNNo anh- : sim.-eh -t l..,wl.u„l Neotlnn-!. the orifiiiial In, mm 


1; I 4 1 '1 I*!' I I , , ' • r ' ' >-v lU i m.* 01 leiliai (nffjlffl 

1 . 1 s ions, St An.lrews nn-l I'-.linhnr-h, an.i t.las-.iw, ; ,sv„f„ ,, of i|„;- llmi.l,.n<k-rs iK-inu' .lisir.miiishe.l a,* 
and four hi.sl,»,.s sntlraKai.s ..t the f,n.n.-r, was ; Crs.. Semii.l, (hn li.-. The latli-r is a form, or 
estahlished hy L*-o Mil., .March 4. p,s. st «*"iip of torn... „i (I,.- emmon Celtic tonmio wliidi 
Mary s < oliege. at lllairs, t. inih.-s south n.>t ot is .-poh.-n, nith many dialectal cradations, iron- 
Ahordeen (whither tin- seminary was r.-m..ve.l . Cape Wrath in Scotland to (.'ape Clear in Irdiuul, 
j fiom sVquliortlueh in lS‘ifl), has a presi.h-nt ami four tin- (Jnolic of Aixvll an.l l.-lav not ditl'erin.' from 
propssors. . : <he Irish Caelie of Titter on-'tlie one iiaiuC more 

Iho chief original authoritns for tl;e ccclo-iastih ,d than it dors fuun the 8e<»ltish Gadir of Invernesi^ 
history of 8cotland down to the Kevolutkm are tlie ami Skye on t luMdher. Tiic Ei-^e has been a liter- 
Mine as those mentioned in the artiok- on the Civil I ,i,y l.anouat'e in 1 1 eland from a v<-mote i..*iioil • its 
History, to which may bo added The jm^r s f < ft yu ! ihcr'irv dmippp in i ..... i d' L * i ^ 

mmta vt J^cotornm and sJo.-oph llobertM.»ij\s ■ 1, f Vrvw ii' i " r ‘borter, begin - 

Concilia Scoficr (2 vols., Bannatyno ('lub, ISdiJ}. Tlic » t t. arsw ell s Uudic vei-si.m of .John Knox s 

chief modern authorities arc (kmk’s lltsiorif of the /iV- ' * P* tniodin Jo<o , and of little moment before 

fonnation AwiX Hi^tortf of the Ch ureh of >^ciktaml ; rriii- ! ^be lyih century. The Gaelic is still extensively 
cipal Lee’s Lectures (1800); Principzd Cunningham’s ill Scotland west and north of a line which 


I Tho 1 Carswell s Gaelic vei-sion of .John Knox's 

^he /iV- •' * I**’i*Hod in Jd(>7, and of little nuunent liefore 

; Prill- ! l^Jh century. The Gaelic is still extensively 

gham’s ill {Scotland west and north of a line which 


Bishop WordswortlPs Discourse (1881); for the Free ^ oi .>ioray, Gouimony 

Church iK>int of view, M'Crie's ;5itcro/o’a (1841), Hcther- Fiiulhorn, and readied the Moray Firth 

ington^s .^Twfory (1841), and BucJianan’.s y'ca Ffar«’ Cow- alxiut 3 miles west of Nairn. East of this line, 
(1849); for tlic Episcopal side, KusseJPs Church of ^ also in the north-east half of Caitline.ss and in 
Scotland (1838) and Miss Kinloch’s History (1888). the Orkney and Shetland Isles, Gaelic is no longer 
See W. Forbes-Leith, S.J., Harvatives of Scottish native; but even to tlie west of the line a large 
^ and James VI, (1885); proportion of the population is bilingual, Tliei*© 
The Cathotw Chinch tn ediKni by the Rev. J. has never been any newspai»er or journal published 

Er**?* in Gaelic, so that the literary standing' of the 

HtHory of the Catholic Church tn Scotland, trana. by F. lanmiair#* U vprv flilfprpwit , r Vv^^iV 

Huntei-BUir, vola. iii. and iv. (1889-90); and aoe in W r . 

work the articles on Convesstons oir Faith, Covehant, «« * Swteh is a form of the Teutonic 

Phksbytbrianism, Assembly, Eldbr, Fbek Chuboh, speech introduced into Britain Irpthe 

United Presbyterians, Oameronians, and those on AmIcs and w^ns in the 5th century. Thesp 
the great ohuroh leader^ Knox, Melvule, Henderson, wlbes spoke dinerent dialects, which may be 
Chalmers, Maoleod* Tuilo^, Aa broadly distinguished as Saxon, including We^ 
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I Saxon ami Kentish, anS Anglian, including 
I Mercian and Nortliiiiiibrian. In the Middle Eng- 
I lish ])eiio<I these developed into the Southern, Mid- 
I land, find Nortliern English dialects resnectively. 
I Lowhind Scotch forms part of the Nortimmbrian 
f or Xorfiierii English division ; modern standard 
' Englisli is a blending of Midland and Southern. 
Uefore the Norman Conquest, and for some cen- 
turies later, the old Northumbrian was spoken 
probably with little or no variation from the 
Humber to the Firth of Forth. But after the 
division of the Northumbrian territory between 
England and Scotland, and especially after tlie 
final establislunent of the independence of Scot- 
land in the beginning of the 14th century, this 
common speecli began to be exposed to diverse 
inll lienees north and south of the Border. South 
of the Tweed ami Cheviots the Northumbrian sank 
from the rank of a literary language used by poets, 

^ preachers, and chron idlers, to that of a local dialect, 
or group of patois, ovci-sliadowed by the king’s 
English of London, and more ami more depressed 
under its influence. After 1400, or at least after 
the 15tli century, it disappears from the view f>f 
tlie student. But north of tlie Tweed find Solway 
the Northumbrhin reniaine<l the language of a 
court ami a nation ; it spread westward and north- 
ward over districts ’formerly occupied by British 
and Gaelic (or it may he Pictish) popubations, from 
which it sustained modifications phonetic and 
structural; it received literary culture, and especi- 
ally contracted alliances with French and Latin on 
its own account ; so as to acquire by the close of 
the 15th century distinctive and strongly-marked 
features of its own not fouml in the cognate dialects 
in the north of England. From the close of the 
14th to the beginning of the 17th century it was 
tlie vehicle of an extensive and in many respects 
brilliant literature, it was the medium of legis- 
lation and justice, and fulfilled every function of 
a national language. But a soriou.s shock to its 
independent development was given by the llefor- 
mation, in consequence of the close relations 
between the leatlers of that movement and the 
English Protestants, ami the use of English books, 
especially of the English version of the Geneva 
Bible, printed at E<linburgh in 157(5-79. Then 
followed the accession of James VI. to the crown 
of England, the transference of the scat of govern- 
ment to London, and the consequent tlisuse of the 
‘Scottis toiing^bythe court and by the nobility, 
who found it desirable to sjM'ak the king’s English, 
and gradufilly grew ashamed of their Scotch. 
After this, few works were written in the native 
tongue, except such as were intended for merely 
local use. It became olisoletc in public legal use 
at the time of the Commonwealtii, and though 
retaine«l a little longer in the local records of 
remote burghs and kirk -sessions, it disappearc*! 
from these also by 1707. But though it thus 
became obsolete in official ami literary use, so 
that Scotchmen thenceforth wrote in English 
tinged more or less with Scotticisms, or words, 
phrases, and idioms derived from their native 
speech, it still continued, in several dialectal 
varieties, to he the vernacular of the j>eo|de, and 
I after a period of neglect it bloomed forth anew as 
the vehicle of ballad and lyric poetry, in Lady 
Ward law, Allan Ramsay, Burns, and their numer- 
ous fellow-singers. Sir Walter Scott also led the 
way in its use in iirose fiction as the characteristic 
speech of local characters, a purpose for which it 
has continued to he effectively used down to tlie 
present day by many popular writei*s. These uses 
are, Jfio wever, only dialectal ; they must be classed 
with the similar use of Lancashire, Cumberland, 
Dorset, or Devonshire dialect, by English poets 
and novelists as the appropriate language of the I 


and novelists as the appropriate language of the I Ayrshire and Clydesdale, Galloway, south-east 


local muse, and of local dramatis persoyicc ; Avith 
this dilference that Scottish, having ocen a literary 
language, lias preserved a certain literary status 
which is wanting to these English dialects. But 
even this difference tends to disappear; recent 
writers of Scottish tales have sought to heighten 
the local truthfulness of their delineations, by* 
giving as close a transcript a.s possible of the local 
speecm, regardless of tlie traditional conventional- 
isms of the " literary ^ Scotch. 

The Teutonic tongue was probably introdiuMMl 
into the country south of the Forth as early as iutii 
any part of England. But few actual specimens of 
the language in thesfe early times have come down 
to ns ; the chief is the Runic inscription still extant 
on tlie liuthwell Cross in Dumfriesshire in the old 
Northumbrian of about 660 ; then there are the 
local names, which, in so far ns they are those of 
the dwellings of men,^ or of the less conspicuous 
natural features, are in eastern Lothian, 'Feviot- 
dale, and lower Tweeddale, as truly Teutonic as in 
Kent or Essex. Isolated vernacular words ami 
ph rases in early Latin cliarters, and in the Latin 
texts of the early laws, some of which go hack to 
the reign of David L, testify to the currency of the 
language in the 11th and 12th centuries. But 
connected specimens are all of later date, and the 
earliest of these are, moreover, known onl;s**in tran- 
scripts much later than their own date. Thus the 
eight lines of verse heginning : 

Qulirn Alysaiul(T kyiig wps detlft 

'I’hat ScotiaiMl luil iu luvt* uutl le, 

though referring to events which followed the year 
T2S9, are preserved for us only hy Wyntoun who 
wrote after 1400.' Rude snatches of song relating 
to the siege of Berwick in 1296 are preserved hy 
F’abyari who wrote about 1500. Even Barbour’s 
Bnia, written about 1375, is, with the excej)tiou 
of the passages incorporated hy Wyntoun, pre- 
served only in MSS. more than a century younger. 
A charter of 13S5 in the ‘ Bed Book of Glen Tally,’ 
and fragments of Scottish acts of 13S9 and 1398 are 
among the eaiii(‘st contemporary documents. But 
after 1400 the remains become plentiful. 

The Scottish language as thus known to us has 
been divided into three periods : Early Scottish, 
during whicli the language diil not differ a]>preci- 
ably from the Northern Middle English, extending 
from the earliest remains down to about 1475 ; 
Middle Scottish, the national period of the lan- 
guage, from that date to about 1650; Modern 
Scotch, the dialectal period, from 1650 onwards. 
The tlistinctive characters of these periods are fully 
set forth in the Historical Introduction to a treatise 
on the Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland 
(1873), by the present writer. It will be okserved 
that the first is coterminous with the Middle 
bhiglish Period of the English language, as recog- 
nised by modem scholars, and tliat the second is 
I co extensive with tbfe Early Modern or Tudor and 
Early Stuart Period of modern Flnglisb. Barbour 
and Wyntoun represent the Early I*eriod ; Dunbar, 
Gavin Jpouglas, Lyndesay, Montgomery, and the 
fine prose of Bellenden and the Complaynt of 
Scotland, Archbisliop Hamilton’s Catecliisni, and 
the writings of Ninian Winzet, Father Dalrymple, 
and other Roman Catholics belong to the Middle 
Period ; the poets and novelists of the 18th and 
19tli centuries, the Modern Period. 

The living tongue now exists in numerous^ 
dialects and siili-dialects, easily distinguished from 
each other by differences of pronunciation a^nd 
voc.ahulary. ^fhe researches of Dr Murray, fol- 
lowed^ by those of Dr Alexander J. Ellis, have 
cstahlishe<l three main dialects, classed as Southern 
or Border Scotch (Teviotclale, Dumfriesshire, and 
Selkirkshire); Central Scotch (Lothian and Fife, 
Ayrshire and Clydesdale. Galloway, south-east 
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Perthshire); North-eastern Scotch (Anfjus, Alw- 
deen and Moray, (Caithness). Jn the J^rkney and 
Shetland Isles ^dialocts of the Noivsc survived till 
a centuiy nf^o, many traces of which still cltarac- 
teriso tins fourth or Insular SadcJi group (sec the 
article Dialkct, hy Dr A. A. Kllis). 

It was long a favourite notion that th<‘ Scotfi^jh 
^>occh conUiiiiH a much largfM* Norse clenieiit than 
Enj^lish ; some writers even went to tJie length of 
claiming that it was of Scaufliiiaviaii rather tluiu 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. 1'hi.s is an entire mistake. 
There is no record (»f any Norwegian or Danish 
conquests and settlements in llie east of Se<»tlaod, 
as in the east of iCngland. In iMiglaml the northern 
limit of Danish inlluence is ah(»ui; linrh.'iin; the 
ot)unty of Northiimherhuid and lh<.* w hoh* Sent 
Lowlands, except a small district near the Sol wav, 
are entirely void of Danisli cli?iract»Tist Ics. q*he 
dillerences ndied upon as e\idciii<‘> ut Scaiwli- 
navian iiillmmce in Scotlsnd. ,Mr»‘ really Uh* «lider 
dices hetweeii a pure Anglian di.Llecl sueh /i.s ihar# 
of Scotlarnl, and the largely Sn.voTi dialeri which 
lies at the basis «»f literary J“jigli>ln S( aislin.n ie n 
words and forms pre>'ail exl<‘nsi\ely ifj c<uiaifi 
English dialects, as in Yorkshire nnd Lincoln-hhc, 
hut fcAver of them has'c jiassed ifito Scotch than 
into litera,ry English. 

The ^rcatc.st vvurk dealing with the Srntt/'h 
is Dr daiincsoii^ ( pul'lished Isot, v. oh .'Uppl *- . 
nicnt, lS2r); new lhI. 187t> >^7). 'i'he aut I or nnia rl to in- ■ 
elude both the literary wools of the carli.-r ])criods aji*l ; 
the UKidern wi^rds from all 1h'* ili dccts. hor the fornu j ; 
ho was necessarily haiunerod hv tlu* dcticit*uoy of a\ail- ‘ 
able printed material. For the latter h« wa- dep- inhut. ; 
on tlio co-o]mration of trioml,', in ililh rent di'^Sneth. It 
is to be ’wondered that in lh<'So civeinnstain'fs he prtMluO'-d ' 
BO 0 timablo a work. Its nuist M'riou^ ilefeet was du to i 
his utter ignorance of the subject liisioricany, and his ; 
erroneous fancy that Scotch was inoit' int on. ttciy related ; 
to the tonmies of Scandinavia., even t.> Sum (iothie*, • 
he called old Swedisli, than to noitln rn I’huihsh 'Phi' ! 
coloured his whole work, even his (k*tiiiiti(»ns. 'IMie f /e ! 
EufjU>‘h (vol. i. ISSS) of tlu‘ I’hilolopc.il • 

Society includes all lit<Tarv Seottisli words, oitlno* in , 
separate art'eles or as variants of corresponding l-.nghsii j 
ones. It >vould still he d«*sirahle to make a ‘'Vsteinatic i 
collection of all living Scottish \vor<ls. ef all the <iialerts. j 
T\ie K/tf/fisk Pialn't 1 i v<»l, i, lS‘i.') !K^), e«lited ! 

by l*rof. flos. Wriglit, partly co\er< tlu- giound. Si*e also ; 
(.<ivg<n’\s t/Zas'-vriiv/ o f Jhm tf.'fh i rt (l!SlWi)an<l J’'dim>iiRtoti’s j 
ShctUimi (rios6((ri/ (liStU)), both ]>ublished by tlie Fhilo- j 
logical Society. * i 

S(n)TTlsii Lrri<:u.\'rri:K. -A .sp(>ci:il ilitrmnlty pre- j 
seats itacif iu connection wit h the literary hisiory of • 
Scotland. Are we to reganl as Scottish literature | 
only what is written in the Scottish vernacnhir in ; 
its various develo^iments from IhirlMmr t<» Burns? 
Thus regardeil, Scottish literature wouhl mani- 
festly be the inadequate expression of the Scottish 
character and genius. On the other hand, the liter- 
ature produced by Scotsmen in standiird English is 
for many reasons best treated under tlie general 
head of English literature. Nevertheless, a national 
literature being the expression of the national coy- 
sciousness only when considered as an organic 
whole, the survey here attempted w ill take account 
of the total contribution made by Scotsmen to the 
literature of the w’orhl. 

. Tlie literature of Scotland definitely begins wdth 
John Barbour (died 1395). A few scrajKs of vei*se 
of questionable authenticity and doubtful author- 
sliip hardly justify us in saying that lie had any 
predecessor. Barbour’s J3rtr^9 marks an eiiocli at 
once in the literature and the political history of 
the country. As has been said of him, he is *^the 
fii-st poet and, at the same time, the first historian 
of Scotland. In his sober and yet imaginative pre- 
sentment of hia theme — the deeds of the national 
hero and the establishment of the national inde- 
pendence — Barbour struck that note in Scottish 


literature so conspicuoasly. . 

national feeling of Bums and Sop^t^ tiift ex; 
ponciit of lite same tradition wUh all tbp* ' 

ations of popular feeling, Blind Harry, tbaagiriie ' 
came a cmitury later, may l>e natumlty grouped" 
with BarlMiiir. Of little value ns poetry, and ! 
^ grotesque in il..-i |>(‘rversion of the story lie piwesaed’' I 
to tell. Blind Hairy ll'nl/toe has its distinct place 
] in the national life of SiMUland. to tbe?^ 

j Bible,' sa'vs its latest editor, ‘it was probably tifib; 
i bewde most frcipuMitly found in Scottish houses* 

I holdrt/ 

I'hautM r inav « iih ev<‘ii toea.iei' truth be Called 
; tlie h»(hei- of S/*oitis,h tlian of lOngli.sli poetry. In 
. Lnithtiid ii*" had pn'rp^e^'.s-^oi s w lif> Iw) alto- 

• g'‘l h<‘T fiisn?g;f,)ded • ij) Scot laud, w ith t he (‘xcoptiou 
<il Iktrl'oni, who not gi«*at enough to he a 

f-oui'i-e of »n--jdr;ii ion. he ietd no7ie. Moreover, the 
Se<Ml‘M)i v.]i*r loMki-d to him aw lludr master 

; nii’ule ;i, !.i f mon* d*.-t f ngnished .-u<‘eessi<»fi than his 
ifniijUo;,. hi Fughtiek liisjiire<l liy the form and 
i I he ihenie-. f,i rh;,in*i‘j . hi^ lollo^^■o?'^l in Scotland 
indi'viilind ef)Vei!- oftt-n iijp;i---'ed tlmir model, and 
■ '.'‘ en nigLe>.} Hm* ijUi ■dhiM whether thc> would not 
li;j.\e d(»jie het!» r!o « rri^l inon* to their o\vii natural 
iiiiiml.-'*. To Dk' ejosi* of the Itlth fsuitury, how'- 
e\,i, it w'/i- on ('Inriievj that t[ie j'Octs of Scotland 
ii.nl e\i( fh<ir e\ t- and it w'tT> )>y tiieir 

a|>pi-o\iiij.u iou to hi-, tffoih'L ihui they measured 
' su»’<*e'^ in i h*’ir uri , 

The Se.ifii'ij jjne of Fjnim’eriaiis begins wdth 
d;uiH s I. . diiiMi MdT I. B> hi^o^^n natural affinities, 
and hy the aeeidei»t of hi^ perMUial hi'<torv, James 
i.-< t lie m(»st d«'».‘pl> mi oiled of them all with the spirit 
of tin* Kn.gli-h po»*(. he wa*^ thus so din- 

tuicily I lie \< hi^ le i*f ;u)o!her‘s ii]>pinition, every 
l'♦‘ader of tlie Kfff'f's (/f/ffir feels that in its delieaey 
of f'-eling, it- seii-^e for ilie musie and subtler sluide.s 
of language, ii i- the i x]»re^^^ion• of a mind e.ssenti- 
al!y]» )etie in it.- fh i'p(\si eHnstnuuion of mitureand 
human life. Jt in ii>elf a fact, of curious interest 
that, the Se/)tlnnd of Jjime-. fl. ami James HI. 
slnmld have prodnee.l a ]»oel of llic l\])e and of the 
importam'e of lh)}»ert Hemyson. 'l^hat Henryson 
aehicNed the woik he did is, in truth, eonelu.sive 
])n>i>f that then* was a. higlier consciousness in the 
nation than the (‘\termil history of the time w'ould 
lead us to infer. IMic work of Henryson is marked 
hy (|u;iliiies which have not been oon.s])icuous in 
poets of his country even greater than hitnself — 
pervading artistic feeling and justness of tlionglit 
find sentiment. In Ids I'ahlrs^ the Ahheif Walk\ 
llahiHC ami M(tLjfnc (‘the first F.nglish jiastoral ’), 
ami the Hantanal of Fair Ladirs he exhibits such 
a range of poetic gifts, and of such an order, as | 
must ahvays ensure to him his own niche among 
the imaginative writers of British literature. Of a 
very <!itVerent tyjie and of far greater natural force 
i.s Ilenrv.son’s younger eoiilem])orary William 
Dunbar. A Chaucerian also, Dunbar is gener- 
ally acknowledged to have suri)as.sed liis ina.sier in 
imaginative? intensity and in tlie blended efleots of 
gluistly humour and daring conception. * In bril- j 
liancy of fancy,’ .says Scott,’* in force of description, I 
in tfie power of conveying moral precepts with | 
terseness, and marking lessons of life with concise- 
nes.s and energy, in quick ne.ss of satire, and in j 
poignancy of humour, the Northern Maker may 
boldly aspire to rival the Bard of Woodstock.’ 
Where Dunbar falls short of the highest order of 
poets is in that largeness of humanity, in that ju.st 
and genial survey of life \Yhich gives its breadth 
and serenity to the work of Chancer, and has 
assured his supreme place in English literature. 
From the number of Dunbar’s poems it is sufficient 
to specify The Thrisstl and the RoiSy The Golden 
Targe^ The Dance of the Serin Deidly Sgnnis {one oi 
the memorable efforts of poetic genius). The JtaUe 
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hekvix the Tailzeoiir and the Sowtar as those which 
best exliibit his power. Of Dunbar it has to be 
added that he is the iii*st Scottish writer in whom 
are unmistakably present the distinctive traits of 
the national genius as it has expressed itself in 
literature. As the translator of the A^hieid^ Gavin 
Douglas (1475-1. *>22) must always remain an inter- 
esting figure ; and it is on his translation that his 
claims as a poet mainly rest. In the opinion of 
the very latest critics Douglas has rendered his 
author with a sympathetic insight and frequent 
felicity of interpretation which have not been sur- 
passed by any subsequent translator. 'Without 
natural inspiration, however, he fails when left to 
his own resources. His Pnlicv of Honour and 
King Hart are purely convenlional productions, 
without individual stamp, in the tedious allegor- 
ical fashion of the time. Like his three prede- 
cessors, Sir David L3'ndsay (1490-1555) regarded 
Chaucer as his great exeni])lar in pO(itiy, and in 
I his early poem 77/c JDrane lie is direcfly inspired | 
^by his model. Yet no two minds could he more j 
essentially unlike than riiaucer and Lvndsay. 
Chaucer’s view of life was essentially that of a 
poet : for lyndsay the world around him was 
a sight which he rcg-anhai not through the 
medium of the poetic imagination, but wifli the 
direct feeling of one moved to the heart by the 
strivings and sufterings of his fellow-men. Tlie 
period in which he lived, also, was more proper to 
men of his type than, to men of the purely jmetic 
temper. By the time he reached manhood the 
great religious revolution of the IGth century had 
broken upon western Europe, and was begetting 
universal discontent with existing conditions, ami 
specially with the cleigy of the ancient church, 
who were mainly responsible for the state to which 
society had come. With the majority of the men 
of letters of Ids time, therefore, Lyndsay found 
scope for his talent as the critic and censor of the 
social order around him. By the vigour and effect 
with which he accomplished this task iii such poems 
as The Testament of the Papyugo, The Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaitis, and The Ditilog coneerning the 
Monarehie he did for Scotland what Erasmus did 
for Europe, preparing the way for Knox as Erasmus 
did for Luther. As poet and champion of the 
people Lyndsay came to hold a place in the hearts 
of Ids countrymen from which Burns alone was 
able to dislodge him. 

The very success which the four poets just 
named achieved in their art is proof of a cul- 
tivated opinion wldeh made their development 
pos.sihle. It is hut what we should expect, there- 
fore, that these four poets are only the brilliant 
survivors of a numerous race who were their rivals 
for poetic distinetioii. The list of such given by 
Diinb ar ill Ids Lament for the Makars leaves us 
with a lively impression of the intellectual activ- 
ity of an age wldeh many things might p<?rsnnde 
us was one in which the liner ])lay of the human 
spirit was hardly to be looked for. In this con- 
nection reference should also he made to that 
ballad poetry of which Scotland has produced such 
splendid specimens in their kind. Tiiough their 
date and authorship cannot be definitely fixed, it 
seems unquestionable that many of the best of 
the ballads belong to the 15th and 16th centuries. 

It was in vernacular poetry that the Scottish 
genius found its Jiighcst expression during the 
period of which we arc speaking ; but along other 
lines of expansion there was no lack of 'well- 
directed effort. There is conclusive evidence that 
the intellect of Scotland had already taken that 
bent which it has kept ever since — that bent for 
I the dialectic treatment of abstnuit questions which 
eventually produced Scottish theology and Scottish 
philosophy. At the close of the 15th century 


Erasmus n^tee as a generally reco^ised fact the 
affinity of.# the Scots for abstraoi, thinking, and 
about the middle of tjie 16th the ywnger Scaliger 
made a similar i*emark in somewhat different 
terms. According to Renan, Michael Scott was the 
first (1230) to introduce the Aristotelian Com- 
mentaries of Averrlioes into tlie westeni schools — 
an event of the first importance in the intellectual 
liistory of Europe. To Duns Scotus (avIio accord- 
ing to the best nntliorit\% John Major, was 
untloiibtedly a Scotsman) belongs the credit of 
leading the way by liis remorseless logic to the 
emanci])ation of men’s minds from the scholastic 
philosophy after it had done its work of discipline 
on the mind of Euro])e. The foundation of the 
three universities of 8t Andrews (1411), Glasgow 
(1151), ami Aberdeen (149^) is another proof of 
wliat has been alrc\aily said, tliat in spite of chronic 
strife and confusion there was a section of the 
community avIio Iiad stcailily at lieart the highest 
interests of the country. 

Like other countries of Europe, Scotland had 
also <liiring this ]>erio(l its succession of chroniclers 
of varying degrees of merit. The first of these was 
■ John of Eonlun, who between 1384 and 1387 wrote 
Ills Latin cbronicle of the Scottish nation (Scoti- 
vhron/co?i), afterwards unscrupulously interpolated i 
and continued by Y'alter Bower (iliea 1449). Y'ith 
these, though he wrote in vernacular ver.se, may 
he mentioned Andrew of Wyntouii, whi) towards 
the end of the 141 h century composed his Orygynale 
Cronyric, or story of the worhf from its creation. 

Of much liiglier merit as being the product of a 
time when the Be viva! of Learning had extended 
kuowleilge and raised the level of thought are the 
liatin histories of Hector Boeee (died 1536) and 
John Major (died 1550). The translation of Boece’s 
history into Scots by Jolin Bellenden is the work 
of a writer who consciously uses language both with 
knowlc<lge and skill. An interesting anonymous 
tract in the Scottish dialect, !Thc Vomplaynt of 
Scotland ( 1548), is a curious example of that super- 
fine writing wliich among the humanists of the 
time was known as Ciceroniaiiisin. 

Diiriii" the latter half of tlie 16th century the 
mind and heart of Scotland were engrossed in the 
task of adjusting its social and political system to 
tlie religious settlement accepted by the countiy in 
1560. The time was therefore in the Idghest degree 
unfavourable to the growth of imaginative litera- 
ture. Such productions as the Gude and Godly 
Ballades^ interesting as the deepest utterance of 
the time, show the dominant note even of poetic 
feeling. AVhen every cxjilanation lias been 
suggested, however, it is a strange fact that 
Scotlaml, 'which during the 15th century had so 
distinctly the advantage of England in the quality 
of its jioetic litcratiire, for this period can only 
show against the Elizabethan galaxy such names 
us Sir Bieliard Maitland, Alexander Montgomery, 
Alexander Hume, and King James VI. In ver- 
nacular^ prose the most notable production of 
the jieriod is John Knox’s liistory of the JReforma- 
tio7i in Scotland, a work of national importance 
to his own country, and by the imprint it bears 
of a commanding personality holding a unique 
I jdace in its literature. The History of l}cot- 
land by Bishop Lesley (afterwards translated into 
Latin), the Memoirs of Sir James Melville, 
and the Tractates of Ninian Winze t, though of 
no special literary excellence, are all the works 
of men alive to the great qiiestions that moved 
the world of their time. Of all the Scotsmen 
of this perifKl, however, the greatest Hterary 
genius 'was George Buchanan, who by the grace 
of his Latin poetiy and his equal skill in prose 
gained a reputation seconii to no 'Writer in Europe. 

In Buchanan’s vernacular writings also, the Admoni^ 







<io«» and ^Vkumieho^ vaiiavetSein^iifiiii^i^f 
wrought Seottish prose that has c^me dotilk.llo hi,' | nKtOiM fhroe'ihi tlu^' 

An a ticlioiar of Bii%ular attoioweiite, tliooeh of no. 'omtoiy, ■"»a4'-it'W'fSi^ 
distinctive literal genius, Andrew MelvUle na^; fils genius tiiat his poems 
also be mentioned.. as one among many examples of' dialect in wiiioh be wrote. Two' 'pit^ 
Scotsmen who profited to the utmost by the new in English also call for s|>ecial no^kA-’lfit 
studies of the Revival of Learning. the fresh iinuiiloc of thought and 6B»H— - 




i^or tne I7tn century Scotland has but one di»- they eoimrmnicated to the t^ioetiy hOTvr^i^^ 
tiii<(iiiRlied poet to show — William Dniinnidpd of Britaiu but of Europe, In his 
Ha^ythorlKlen (1585-1049). In other departments ^Thomson (1700-48) gave expreii^sion to ceiiiSatS 
of literature there Avere many able workers, but as|.M}cls of man 's relation to nature which 
none of whom it oan bo said tliat their Avork is of the souroos of Eii«,clish poetry trnfl on the Continent ' 
very hi^^h oifUn- in its kind. During this century iniluencofl notably, aiium^' others, Jean-JacqucB" ’ 
also Scotland Avas absorbed in nest ions that lay Jhuisseao. As pf*rhap« tin* fn>.t to strike the . 
at the roots of the national life, and till the.se <loininant iiolr* of Koijuirili<:i>ni .lames !Macjvlieiwii 

j|uesti<»ns shf)uld he linally settiefl a collective the ‘ tiaiishunr ’ of Die jiseud fi-flssiauie 

intellectual niovemeiit, such ns is necfs^ar^ to u jK)ein> is lijuditly rcuoirfled n - f>m» of Dif^ literaiy 

great litfoat lire, was a ‘moral ini]>f»ssil>ility. The j ItinM-s of iii» r**iitiirv. In hi^Uay David. Hume 

union of tin* crowns and Dn* remoial of tin*! eonri j (1711 Thj and IhrhfM-oji ( Oo.i, both 

in ItJtKI had Jikcwisf* for the tinni an in juriotiscnhci j Asriiiiih' ixdujf ;:n*o a o' w rinuacter ami 

in wcakt*ning the national K))hi1 , whicii ill tin* l">i h aim to Die lre?dnicnt of fhe ami hy tlieir 

century h;ul hcen so potent an inspirat ion. Tlieina* phiso. or.hP' hj^ adDi. and lileraty skill 

forwanl the S(*ottisli Ian;.:iia;je pradiialls pav'c va\ eiail*^ an *'ni in ?!i*' of hiuoan allairs. As 

he fore the slandard Kn.cliNli, and i( is a. 'iLoiifitn nt ! .is lucrj alr.adv .'.lid, i! The miin^^ in.-tinct of 
fact that Scfitlaiid jn-odin'pd nolhiny of liLoiarv | Dm* 1 7 h 'nin ! to h.'.t'lf wiDitlieniysiorics 

imjiortaiict' in its own iliahsd till {hi‘ appt aiani I- of I 1 ha» Ih’ ai tie- ho.-M of ihiny-. and in the iSth 
Allan UaiMsjiy's fttnlh' rtf in i In* loliown:- i 00 * 111 . 0 % u o ]ia\ ».* 'den/d iilust j ai ion of the fact. In 


century. As rrrganl.s iN* a«dii(o omenl in lih iaini'* 
♦luring the I7tlt century, flaneloie, Soot hind nia% 
he very hj ietly dispo.sf‘(l c/f. 


the i?!!*' o) ph; her^jihio tJiinht*!*^ it is sutHciefit to 
name Ihdd, aji.i Ad, on Smifh to indicate 

De‘ far- inipontafice of Srotlisli thought 
and peenia I toil dniiny the p»-uo'l we are (‘Oiisider 


With Drummond of I lawDioi ndeii ina\ l>«*iiani'd and peenia I ton dminy the p»uo'l we are t‘oiisider 
as poets Sir XAdlliam Alexainler ( l%aD ot Stirling'} iny. i'n/Pi I luirif’s tl a- inb'grat ing sr(*pticism dates 
ano Sir Kobert Ayton, tluingh m iDn*!' produetd an cpoeli in !ia‘laph%>d*Ml .'-eicnee, tlie extiaordinary 
work tliat desin vi's a ]>Iace in a Ihitisli aniholog% . de%<dopmeiu ol mo h. rn < h.niiun timugljl vcsulting 
In I )?-iirnMion(l, however, wc* ]ja\e a p<iet the di-> hy natnr.tl n.w 'di fn/m iii'- m.iiii p<eitio?j. As th« 
tinclioji of whose charael ('»• and gcTuns has made foumler of wimt is di.-i inei i% e!y knowji as the 
him one of till? interesting ligures in lit erray lii^toi \. Seoiti'ih p’nilosojdiy 'I'In Ih.id liad in France 
Poor as Avas the )»eginniug of the e(‘nturv ifi poeti> . an ♦•ven more diiei t :ind pou-nt iidlncma* than 
tho latter half is ])ooier still, sitae it boa-t.< not flnme iu (Germany. Of Adam Smith s n^rr/Z/i o/', 
one name that ile.servi's e\eii a pu'-^'ing imnition. Ae'//e//A it i>. enmiglj tosas (h<d hy the ironseiifing 
A« continuing the? tra«]ition iji Latin p<»etry .so opifiioii f)f Idnoiw it is one of the epf>oh-making 
hrilliantiv iuiiial(*d by Hnchanan may lie notial the hooks in man’s history, A.'^ masters in their own 
Delitiii' i^odarutn SruiurtOH^w collection of l.aliti d**]>artnient , Sntojha t atid »lanu*s Poswcll likewi.ne 


poetry Avritten by Scotsmen. Anmn 


tieseiae to be named cMii in the most cuisoiy 


trilmtors Arthur tJoIuiston tninils spi'eial mention account of ilriiish leiieis. 

as the Sc’otsmau of Dp* period w ho after Drunnnond TJie linu? has not yet come w hen the literary 
gave proof of the linest literary gift. In hi.story forces of the lUDi eennnv can he reckojicd with 
the lK*st Avork Avas done by DaA id i’ahh*rwood and the same ]>iecisioiia'v in the ea.se of the centuries 
Archhisho]) SpottisAvoode during the lirsl half of that ]»reccded it. Of ScoDaiid, however, it may 
the century, and by Sir James I)aIrvm]do und be safely said that tlie literary succession of the 
Hishop Ihirnet in tbe second half. Against the 19lU century is not uu\%orth\ of its brilliant 
brilliant list of English div ines for tliis perual j)rodeces.M>r ; and it may also be added that all 
Scotland can only sIioav as its Iavo best known the Avork of the higbest order conlributeil by 
Samuel lliitherfonl and Archbishop la.dghton the Scotsmen to the imperial literature bears the 
latter, however, a Avriter of such line suggestions unmistakable stamp of its national origin. In 
that Coleridge could speak of him as a (diristiaU' the tAvo greatest literary Scotsmen of the century, 
iscd IMato. As rnisi^cl Ian eons AA'ritei's holding a Scott and Carh Ic, the distinctive genius of their 
place apart Sir Thomas Urnuhart, the translator country cannot Ik* missed. WDiile the Avork of 
of the lirst three books of llabelais, and Hobert Scott bas its elements of universal interest in 
Barclay (1548-90), author of the ApoIt)fj}f for the its initial insj»iratioii, in its recurrent moods it is 
Quakers^ close the list of the most distinguished one in nature Avith the Scottish soil and the 
names in Scottish literature during the 17th Scottish race. In Carlvle Ave have in ungovern- 


centuiy. 


able force that emotion in tho presence of the 


Far different is the” literary record of Scotland iiiA'stery of things against Avhich, as lie has liiin- 
for the 18tli century. Due proiiortioii guarded, it self told us, Scott likewise liad all his life to do 
may be safely said that during this period she Avas battle, and Avbicli, as avc Iuia’c seen, may be re- 
sur^^sed by no country in Europe in brilliant garded as the deepest and most constant note of 
initiative and in solid contribution in every field the Scottish character and genius, 
of intellectual activity. The mere enumeration of In the foregoing sketch only Avriters of the first’ 
the more important names in each department importance have necessarily been mentioned ; but 
shows that this statement is no exaggeration. such names as the folloAving can hardly be left 

Of the croAvd of poets Avho Avrote in the ver- unnoticed in the briefest account of the literature 
nacular tAvo stand out pre-eminently as the repre- of Scotland. For the 18lh century Miss Jean 
sentatives of their fellOAVs. In the firfet halt of Elliot, Mrs Cocklmrn, Lady Anne Barnard, John 
the \jentury Allan Ramsay in his Gentle Shepherd Skinner, and Robert Fergusson as Avriters of 
produced a Avork Avliich, in virtue of its intrinsic Scottish verse ; and John Home, Henry Mackenzie, 
quality, and as the only example in its kind, is in its Lord Hailes, and Dr Adam Fer^son as Avriters in 
own degree a British classic* Robert Burns, born standard English, may be speciiuly named. In the 
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252 SCOTLAND YARD 


49th century there has been no lack of poets in the 
vernaciilar—amon" the best known being Robert 
Tannahill, .James Hogg, Allan Cunningham, 
William Tennant, William Laidlaw, and William 
Motherwell. Thomas Campbell, Joanna Baillie, 
IVofessor Wilson, and Professor Aytoun, as poets ; 
(ieorge Chalmers, Malcolm Laing, John Pinkerton, 
Or M‘Crio, Patrick Fraser Tytler, Sir Archibald 
Alison, and John Gibson Lockhart, as biographers 
and historians; Dugald Stewart, Dr Thomas Brown, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Sir William Hamilton, and 
Professor Ferrier, as philosophers ; and jT)hii (ialt. 
Professor Wilson, .John Gibson Lockhart, Miss 
Ferrier, and Michael Scott, as novelists, represent 
the main contribution nf Scotsmen to hiiglish 
literature, living authors being left out of ac(!ount. 

Seethe introductions to the different voluuiert issued 
by the Scottish Text Society; David Iryiu", JAres of 
the Scottish Poets and Lives of Scottish Writers ; Dr John 
b^ss, Scottish History and Literature to the period of the 
JRefoj'Juation (1SS4); T. F. Honderson, Serdtish Vep~ 
nacular Literature (1898); the various histories of 
English literature ; and in this work tlie articles on the 
arithors named, as well as tlioso on more recent Scottish 
writers, such as Mrs 01i]diant, ( icorge Macdonald, William 
Black, Andrew Lang, and It. L. Stevens. in. 

Scotlaiul Yard, in Whitehall, being the head- 
quarters of the metropolitan 2 >oIice, is believed to 
have received its name from a ])alace there in 
which kings of Scotlainl and their amhas.sadors 
occasionally lodged. New Scotland Yard, the 
miliee headquarters since 1890, is on the Thames 
jSni ban kn lent. 

Scots Greys. See Dragoon:. 

Scots Guards is the name of a well-known 
regiment of Guards (q.v. ) in the British army. 
But the name haSi most national interest as that 
of the Scottish force wliich serve<l the kings of 
France. Tlie alliance of the Scots an<l the French, 
never, perha])s, very cordial and sjmiitaneous on 
either side, lasted, nevertheless, for a very Jong 
period, and was maintainctl hy common interest 
and reciprocal benefits, and is still distinctly 
traceable in the Scottish language, laws, and 
institutions. This alliance origiriate<l and de- 
veloped in the persistent efforts of the Edwards 
and their successors to subdue both France .and 
Scotland to the English crown. Jn no outward 
f<act, however, does this alliance .appe.ar more con- 
spicuously and interestingly than in tlie history 
of the Scots (iiiards or Scottish Archers in France, 
extending over 400 years, from 1418 till 18.30. All 
Scotland and all Europe is familiar with the vivid 
jiicture of that theme presented by Walter Scott 
in Quenthi Durwavd^ in Le Balafr<!*, in the veteran 
Lindsay, and in the other living figures of that 
romance, which is mainly ha.sed on fact. 

In the distracted, almost iKqieless, state to which 
Henry V. of England re<liiced France in the time 
of Charles VI. the Scotch arcJiers, who tlien began 
to flock thither in large numbers by way of La 
Rochelle, the only jiort at that time not yet in 
possession of the English, distinguished theinselves 
a.s the staunchest element in the French forces, as 
the rallying centre of a new army. From 7000 to 
10,000 landed in 1419 under the command of the 
Earl of Buchag. The great victory of diaries VI 1. 
at Baiig4 on 22d M.arch 1421, celebrated in the 
French court by a whole month’s rejoicings, Mas 
the achievement of Scotch valour. In that en- 
gagement the Duke of Clarence M'as unhorsed by 
Sir John Swinton, and had his death-bloM' dealt 
him by the Earl of Biiclian, who was rewarded 
with the highest military oflico in France — that of 
Constable. At Vemeuil in 1424 the Scots fought 
to the last with stiibliorn determination, but the 
English gained a bloody vicUiry. Soon after this 
the Scottish gentlemen were constituted the king’s 


special bodyguard, and Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 
who luul come oyer from Scotland at the invitation 
of the king, %vas created Duke of Toiiraiiio. Of the 
fifteen companies of men-at-arms, the beginning 
of a standing army, formed by Charles VI T. two 
were comixised exclusively of Scotsmen — ‘ Les 
Gendarmes Ecossais ’ and ‘ La compagnie Itlcossaise 
de la G.arde du Coiqis du Roi.^ Subsecjntnitly 
Louis Xll. solemnly recognised ‘ that the institu- 
tion of the Scots Men -at- arms and the Scots Life- 
guards Mas an acknoM'ledgment of their services 
and their great loyalty and virtue.’ To the league 
against his father the Dauphin (afterwards Louis 
XL) tried in vain to g.ain over the Scots Guards, 
and after his om'ii accession to the throne Louis 
XT. roM%ardetl their constancy by increased jiay 
and privileges. And assujfedly he had no cause to 
regret his favour toM’ards them, for on two occasions 
ho Inwl them to thank for his personal safety ; the 
first time, after the ilruM^n battle of Montlli^ry, 
M'hon ‘the Scots Guards, considering the clanger 
the king M'as in, took his majesty, who had been' 
in arms nil day M'ithout eating or drinking, and 
carried him safe to the castle of Montlln5ry ; ’ the 
second time, \vh(‘ii Louis XT. Avoiild have fallen in 
the furious night sortie*, of the Lii^gcois against the 
besieging forces of 1 "ranee and Burgundy but for 
the valiant defence of the Scots Guards. In the 
field of Seminara, M'hon the French cavalry Mere 
citlbiM and the Italian roar-gnard had fleil, the 
Scots still stood their grouml, refusing fo fly or 
surrender, .and in*efen*ing to be liewn <lo\vn, as they 
M’cre to the number of 400. In the M’ars of (diaries 
VTTL, Louis XIL, and Francis I. the Scots took a 
leading jifirt. 

After Scotland became Protestant the alliance 
M'ith France naturally declined. Yet in the war 
of Ricbelieu M'ith the Spanisli monarchy Me find, 
besides the Scots men-at-arms under Lord Gordon, 
the regiment of the Gardes fjvossaises^ Sir John 
Hepburn’s famous regiment, Forbes’s coi'tis of 
infantry and cavalry, and Colonel Iloiiglas’ regi- 
ment — all jmredy Scottish ; and under Louis XIV. 
the Scots continued to take ]>reeetleiice of the rest 
of the army, heading the French in all the groat 
battles f»f tliat reign, Mimlen, fought on 1st August 
17.">9, being the last in M'hich they tigured. After 
this time the regiments, though they retaineil the 
Scottish name. Mere rc'cruited mainly hy French 
youths ; and at the Revolution Scots guards and 
men-at-arms were, of course, dishainled. Rein- 
stated again in their old privileges, they finally 
disapjiearcd with the old monarchy in 1830. 

See Father William Forbes-Leith, S..T., The Scots 
Men-at-Arms and Lifi-gnards •n France (2 vols. 1882). 

St^ots Money. See Pound, Weights and 
Mka.sures. 

Scott, a gre.at Border house M’hose pedigree has 
been traced Imck, somewhat dubiously, to one 
Uelitred Filins Seoti, or Fitz-Scot, a Mdtness to 
David I. s charter to Holyrood Ablicy ( 1128), an<l 
thereafter to Richard Scot of Murthockston iii 
Lanarkshire (1294), the cradle, however, of the 
race having been Scotstoun and Kirknrd in Peebles- 
shire. Anyhow, we find them po88essoi*s of Buc- 
clcuch in the^ lonely glen of tlie Rankle Bum, 
Selkirkshire, in 141.5, and of Branxholin, near 
Hawick, from 1420-46 onwards. The then Sir 
Walter Scott fought for Janies II. at Arkinholm 
against the Douglases (1455), and M'OS rewarded 
M'ith a large share of the forfeited Douglas estates ; 
and at sul^sequent periods his descendants acquired 
Liddesdale, Eskdale, Dalkeith, &c., with the titles 
Lord Scott of Bucclcuch ( 1606) and Earl of Buccleuch 
(1619). Among them were two Sir Walters, one 
of whom fought at Melrose (1526), Ancrum OlHld), 
and Pinkie ( 1547), and in was slain in a street 
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fray at ]^tlin burl'll by Ken* of Ceftsfortl, whilst the 
other was the rescuer of Ki union t Willie from 
Carlisle Castle (1596). Francis, tlie hgcoikI earl 
(1626-51), left only two daughters — Mary (1647- 
61 ), married at eleven to the young future Earl of 
Tarras, and Anna (1651-1732), married at twelve 
to James, Duke of Moiufioulh (ckv.), wlio took the 
surname Scott, and was created Duke of lliK'deuch. 
After his execution in 1685 his <luchesH, who hail 
borne him f<mr sons and two (laughters, retained 
her title and estates as in her own right. She 
afterwards married Lord Cornwallis, ller grand- 
son Francis succeeded her as s('e<uid duke, and 
through his marriage in 1720 Avitli a daughter of 
the Duke of (^iieensherrv that title ar»d large 
estates in Dumfriesshire (hnol red in )S10f>ji Htoirv, 
third Duke of Huce.leueh (17h) I81‘J). Uh‘ pupil of 
Ada,ni Smith, and a gr<»at ugi i<-ult iiral fmpro\er 
Walt(‘r Framds, lifth Dukt? ( iStUi S-4 >. was tin* 
founder of Cranfon, and owned in S^Mitlaiid 676 
, s<(. m. an arcNi i«irg(*r than llutl of half of ih'- 
sovereu'gn states of 1lu» Cormau einpir*‘. rte* 
tlardtut hraiu'h of the Scotl.-^ ( repi-e.'..*tif “d now h^ 
fi<»i*d Polw.'irih) separated from tin* main sifiu in 
1340; and fnan tluMJanl^m )u a mdi -pra ng 1 he St-oi {s: 
of Kaehurn, aaieesUuM of the gro;ti4‘^l of all that | 
great Iriie, Sir Waller. I 

See Sir Williuni traser. We >S<'(tV.v tlxrrfm,!/ ig 
vols. INTO); iual Mrs Oliver, T( lurf i 

Soot tit of Jiorrif tirk { ISS7 ). 1 

SeMU Dwio, IkS. A., a jaiinter <»t di-tiTu t ! 
originality ami gr«*at imaginati\e j>o\\ei-, v. Ixnn ; 
in Kdinluii’gli on the KUh or l*Jih of OetoluM- jsoti. ; 
IL' was a grave, silent boy, fond of drawing ; ]iroh : 
ahly U copy of Hlalv<''s ‘ I lln"! rat ioii'^ to lie* ^inn'r ' 
was not without etlect in iiitlneneiiig tlie «-,])»*<•;,<! ; 
diiHMdhm of lii-^ u’t. Me studied in tlie riu>iee-s 1 
Aea.di‘my, under Andrew \\ iUon, rind wa.*^ appn n ‘ 
lict^l t.o his fallun* as a line-engra\ er. 'riu* im- 
pcitus towards oiiginal work, however, was loo 
strong to he resisted, and he deti iiniruMl to ilevoie ; 
himself to painting. In IS*JS Ik* e\hihifed hi^ tirst 
picture, * The Hopes of FailyCmiins dispelled hv 
Death/ in tin* Royal Institution, Fdiiiimrgli ; and : 
in the following year In* was admitted .a memher • 
of tlie recently formed SiMUti^h Aeavh'my. Tht* 

J metical subject of * Adam and Lvt* singing their 
Jorning Hymn ’ dates from bs29 ; and in l.s;U he : 
produced his vigorous jiersonilicat ion of * N imrod 
the Miglity Hunter,’ and his r<*nderiiig of ‘The | 
Dead Sarpedon borne by Sleep and Death.’ In ; 
the same yoju* he published six etched plates, ‘Tlie 
Monogaams of Man/ a seri(*s of profound symboli- 
cal inventions, and desigiUMl his twenty-five ‘ Illus- 
trations to thi}. Ancient JAi/vV/c?*,’ etched and jmh- 
lished in 18.37, which seize with a wonderful force 
and intensity the weirtl conceptions of Coleridge s 
^reat poem. In 18.32 he visited Italy, and remained 
in Homo for fifteen months, studying the old 
lUfisters, and painting * 'J3ie A'intagor,' now in the 
National (billery, and other works. His impres- 
sions of the art of Italy were emlMidied in a series 
of papers published in IHackivoocrs Magazine in 
1839 41. In his twenty -eighth year he‘ returned 
to Edinburgh, and, amid much discouragement 
from the almost complete want of popular sym- 
pathy or interest in his work, he produced liis 
‘ Alchemyatical Adept (Paracelsus) Lecturing’ 
(1838), now in the National (Tallery of Scotland; 

* Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre’ (1840); 
and ‘The Traitor’s Gate’ (1841), one of the^ 
quietest, most impressive, and entirely satisfactory" 
of his paintings. The following year saw the com- 
pletion of ‘ Vasco da Gama encountering the Spirit 
of the Cape,* a colossal gallery work, over 16 feet 
in length, now in the Tiinity House, Leith. Mean* 
.while the artist’s health had been failing* and the 
wai^ of appreciation had been chilling him to the 


heart. Year by year liis life heemike more 
draWn and saddened, and he died before he nad 
reached the age of forty- three, on the 5th of March 
1849. His forty designs to the Prqgtese^ 

executed in 1841, were published in 1850, an4> 
eleven of his remarkable and daringly in^gmAtive. 
Astronomical Designs, drawn in 1848, AverC en- 
graved in an etlitiou of Piofessor .1, [^ Nichol’s 
AvekitiHarc of ike Heart v.s { !850). In spite of 
their frequently liunicd (‘xecntioii and consequent 
I faults of dc'l.'iil, Scott's woik", on their technical 
t .'->ide, have nnich of IIk' l.'irg** and |♦o^v^‘^^nl draughis- 
{ nianship and of the ri<di .*ukI «ijgnihod <!ulouvuig 
j that char;K‘t<‘i isc t he luodnctii/ns of the old masters. 

1 Their higiK*.''l fiowcvoi. Ih-s, in their unagiua- 

I tive ipiality. m ?hoir |»osv#-i and •oiginalit v as 
i In hi? own wojd^, ‘always 

I judged p.iinun',: hy sentimctit, >»y iN- na^nb'tl 
! hejiiin-, und liiou-ht most of new ^]dK*ie^ of 


M. moil hv Lis Miofhvr I>. S'vntt { Kdin, 
•lion- t'rfiin hi,-. W fo k.s. i dio'd hv hir> bruiiier 
r‘7 , ^ :}i, n)oni)';r:’j*h \y\ the present 


-'w H ''i lon - 

jiv, iseo r *7 
iAro 


or pootK'a 
N **wcasi 1«. 


r o <11! 
in rliai*. 


j Mb I'toiiiff, \\ 111 Ib-.Li, SeiM'T, painter and 
( ])o;n ai SI l.' tmaids, i’d inbiiv^di, Sep- 

I o-imImm Pi. |>il. ;JTi?i wo- »Mbn-ateij lit Kdinhuigh 
H ig h S«‘hii»){. Ilr >tJKlj<-d io t hotli at Edinhurgh 
J end b'Midon, in J.^ndon in JS36, but e.\- 

j hibiP'd <ml\ fumi 18-10 down till 

i riu' -u bjir? ol tho-'i- w cfo most ]y litsliiiicul 

; or pootieal. l o-m IS 13 till about I SoS hr* lived at 
; N**wcasile, in rliaiui*’ of the ornnK-mt sc.hool of 
: an there, and down tilt IH(i7) he a(‘led as one of tlie 
South Ken^iug^oll cv.aniinejs. If i^ important 
work in paint iiig wa^- tho isoiic's of eight hirge 
i picture', illnnialive of Noiihnmhrian hisUu'V at 
i WailingtfUi llalb complcied hiler by ciguU*en 
' piclr.o’s d»*\oted P» (’bevy ('base, in the spandrelft. 

lie piodiueed a similar Neiics. illustrating The 
. Ixintfs \htau\ <mi tlie \val)< of a newel staircase 
at iVnkill t'asilta uvnr (iiivan. Here lie died, 

; No\emhi^i* 2*2, IsiXL He la‘gan early to \vrit<e 
. poetf\, ami puhJisln^d ///a/r.v, an fUie (18.38); The 
: of fftv Tl d'/7</t bsdO) : and t he more important 

pot (»/ ft Paihtii' 1 18.74 L Later volumes were 
lilt* carefully soh'cied and revised Poems (1875), 
i aiul the genial and delightful lit t It? volume of a 
bundled slnut i»icce>, A Poefs JIarrest lionie 
^ ( 1S82). To the literature of art he conlrihiited 
: a Memoir i> f Ihu'ki Svuit ( 1850), Half hour Lcvtnrcs 
on Art ( bSOl ), Albert Jhtrer ( 1S69), and 'J7tfi J kittle'" 
MtisUrs (1879) ill tin* ‘ Creat Artists’ series. See 
the Antoluography etlited by Pro lessor Min to ( 1892). 

Sc'otL Siu CKOiKiK Gilheut, architect, was 
born on 1,3th .July ISll, at Guwcott, Huekingham- 
shire, of which his father, son of 13ioiiias Scott, 
tlie commentator, w'a> perpetual curate. His edu- 
cation was n(‘glei!tod, but he had a goml draw'in<f- 
niaster ; and his love of old churches suggested las 
being articled to a London architect (1827-30). 
His first start in life was a.s a de.signer of work- 
houses (18.35) ; in 18.38 he married a second cousin, 
Caroline Oldiid (1811-7*2), who bore him five sons, 
two of >vhoni hectnue architects ; and stion after he 
built the first of several cheap and nasty churches. 
His * awakening, ’ hy the Cambridge Camden Society 
and an article of Pugin's, was in 1840-41 ; and 
tliei’eafter, as a leading spirit of the Gothic revival, 
he built or restored 26 cathedrals, 9 abbey and 2 
priory churches, 1 minster, 474 churches, 26 schools, 

0 almshouses, 23 [uirsonages, 57 monumental works, 
10 college chat>elH and 16 colleges, 27 public build- 
ings, 42 mansion.s, &c. The Martyrs’ Memorial at 
Oxford, St Nicholas* at Hamburg, St 
Doncaster, the new Government OHices, Albert 
Menional, and Midland Terminus in London, 
Frastoii town-hall, Glasgow University, the chapels 
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oMBxeter College, Oxford, and St John’s College, 
Oxford, and the Episcopal eathedraJ at Edinburgh 
may be specified ; but countless other notices of 
his work are scattered throughout this wont under 
the different towns. He was elected an A.R.A: 
in 1855, an 11. A. in 1861 ; held the professorship 
of Arcliitecture at the Academy ; ami was knighted 
in 1872. He died 27th March 1878, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

See his Personal and Professional Recolleclions (1879), 
and an article in the Builder for 6bh April 1878. 

Scotty J. 11. Hope. See Hope-Scott. 

Scott, Michael, a medicTDval sage, who is said 
to have been astrologer to Kaiser Frederick II. 
(1194-1250), and to have translated for him, 
through tlie Arabic, some of the works of Aris- 
totle, with Averrhoes* comnieritaries. His trans- 
lation was apparently used l>y Albert us Magnus, 
and seems to have been one of the two familiar 
to Dante (see Jourdain, Traductions La/aars 
d'Aristote ; and the Aradeni f/, flfiuxiiwy 1892, p. 14). I 
Dante, who died in 1821, alludes to him in the 
Inferno (canto xx., 115-117) in a way which proves 
that his fame as a magician must jJ ready have 
spread over Fiiiope'; and ho is also referred t-o by 
Albertus Magnus and Vincent of Ileauvais, and 
this really is all that we know of Jiiin. Dempster 
(1027) may he right in inaintaining that ‘Seotiis' 
was the inline of his nation, not of Jiis family, in 
which ease lie wonhl he ])robahly an Irishman ; 
blit by llooce (1.527) he AV'as boldly identifieil with 
a Sir Michael Scott of BalweaVie, near Kirk' 
caldy, in Fife, who went on two embjissies to 
Norw’ay in 1290 and 1310. Camden, again (1580), 
as.serts that he >vas a (yisteroian monk of Holme 
Cultram in Cumberland ; ami Satchelis, that in 
1629 he had examined at Burgh-under- liowness a 
huge tome which was held to be liis (frimoirc, 
Inr Border folklore the ‘ wondrous wizartl ’ of Sir 
Walter’s lay is crc<Utod with having ‘ cleft the 
Eildoii Hills in three, and hrhlled the Twee<l with 
a curb of stone ;* and his grave is of course shown 
in Melrose Abbey. Nay, the ‘Jingler’s Boom’ in 
Oak wood Tower,' near Selkirk, is pointed out as 
hi.s, though Oakw’ood dates only from the 10th 
century. See monograph by J. Wood Brown ( 1897). 

Scotty Michael, author of lorn Cringle^s Log, 
was horn in Glasgow, 3()th October 1789, and, after 
attemling .some clas.ses at the university, went to 
seek liis fortune in Jamaica, He spent a number 
of years in the West Indies, but in 1822 estab- 
lished himself in business in Glasgow, where he 
died, 7th November 18.35. In 1829 be published 
anonymously in BlachiruoiVs Mayazi ne the brilliant 
serial story, Toni Crinyltis Lv(j, which, like The 
Cruise of the hlidtjc^ another oJ his numerous con- 
tributions to ‘ Maga,’ has been often rciuiblished 
separately. 

Scott, lioiJEiiT. See Liddell. 

Scott, Thomas, commentator, >vas born the 
tenth of a grazier’s thirteen chihlren at Bray toft, 
in Lincolnshire, February 16, 1747. He studied 
hard in spite of drawbacks as a surgeon’s appren- 
tice and farm labourer, ami received priest’s onlers 
from Bishop Green of Lincoln in 1773. He became 
curate of Weston IJmlerwood, and in 1780 suc- 
ceeded as curate at Olney the famous John Newton, 
whoso characteristic Calvinistic theology lie haci 
already iinhihod. In 1785 he became lecturer to 
the London Lock Hos|)ital, and in 180.3 was pre- 
ferred to the rectorship of Aston Sand ford in 
Bucks, where he died, April 16, 1821. His Force 
of Truth (1779) has great autobiographic interest, 
and Essays on the 3Iost J mportant Subjects in Re- 
ligion (1793) long enjoyetl and deserved celebrity, 
but his naipc is best remembered by his Bible, with 
Explanatory Notes (5 vols. 1788-92; 5th and best 


ed. 6 vols. 1^22). tiThe proi|ipecttis of 1860 
edition stated that already £S0O.0OO liad been 
paid .‘by purchasers for copies of this work, which 
IS beyond doubt a remarkable nooOuinent of sound 
learning and exegetioal sagacity. 

His complete Works, including senuoiis and treatises 
doctrinal and controversial, were edited by his son, the 
Kev. John Scott ( 10 vols, 1823-26), who also published a 
Life, partly autobiographical (1822). 

Scott, Sir Walter (created a baronet 1819), 
the greatest of Scottish men of letters, and prob- 
ably the best beloved author Avho copyright 1802 in u.s. 
ever lived, wfis born in the College hy j. n. Lipyiucott 
Wyml of Edinburgh on August Company. 

15," 1771. Ills father, Walter Scott, was a Writer 
to tite Signet ; his mother’s maiden name >vas Anne 
Uutherford, daughter of Dr John Rutherford, pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 
Scott thus sj^rung from the professional middle 
class<^s, but on both sides ho came ‘of gentle 
blood.’ When he blazoned his quarterings on tlie 
roof of the eiitranctt-hall of Abbotsford three 
shields of the sixteen liad to be loft blank, through 
a <lifliculty about the ]>edigrcc of the Butherfonls of 
Ilunthill. Nevertheless, he came of the best blood 
on the B(>rd(.‘r, Stotts, Swintons, and Butljerfords. 
His great-grandfather was the grandson o^ Aiild 
Wat of Harden, who married the Flower of 
Varrow in 1507, and whose son again marrieil 
Mnckle MouM Meg of Klibaiik. 33ic facts of 
Scott’s history are too universally known to he 
ilwelt .upon at length. A lectmt ingenious writer 
has tried to show that genius is a ‘sport’ t>r acci- 
dental variety of the consumptive ami nervous 
temperament. It is certain that the first six chil- 
dren of Scott’s father and mother di(‘d between 
1759 and 1700. Locks of their hair, still glossy and 
golden, lay in Sir Waltcn 's great d<*sk, in his study 
at Abbotsford. Of the other six children only two, 
Walter and Thomas, left issue; the present de* 
scemlaiits of Sir Walter Scott are the children 
of the Hon. Mrs Maxwell Scott, daughter of 
Mrs Hope Scott, who again Avas the daughter of 
Sir W’alter’s daughler Sephia, who married Mr 
John (iibson Lockliarl. The mother of Sir Walter 
.survived all her cliildren except the poet and Mr 
Thomas Scott. Scott himself, though one of the 
strongest men of hi.s time, with a larger biceps, the 
Ettrick Shepherd tells us, tlian any man of the 
Rough (’Ian, nearly died in infancy * in consequence 
of his first nurse being ill of a coiisunipli«)n.’ At 
eigbteen months he was .suddenly attected wdth 
fever in teething, and lost the power of his right 
leg. In liis third year he w’as sent to his grand- 
father’s farm at Samlyknowe, where he w{i.s taught, 
not without »IiHiculty, to read, ami learned and 
.shouted the ballad of llarrlyknutc. For about a 
year and a half he w'as at Bath, then returned to 
George Sf|uare, in Edinburgh, whore he astonished 
Mrs Cockburn (a Rutlierford of Fairnilco, and 
autlior of The Flowers of the Forest) by his infant 
genius. Still lame, he w^as taken to l^restonpans 
(aged eight), where he met a veteran named Dal- 
getty and Mr George Constable, from wdiom (and 
from himself) he drew Monkbarns, and heard 6f 
Falstatr. Thence he returned, ‘ a grandam’s child,’ 
to George Square, where he lived, always reading 
and repeating halla<ls and poetry. In 1770 he was 
sent , to the High School of Edinburgh, where he 
suffered from the senseless Scottish system of giv- 
ing ‘ removes ’ eacli year, and from the coteries 
formed in large classes. He arhiised the boys Avith 
tales ; lie was ready to fight, ‘ strapped to a boanl,* 
os he wa.s lame ; he ma<le game of Burns’s friend, 
the blackguard dominie, Nicol ; he fought in 
bickers with Greenbreeks ; he wrote some English 
verse; he learned some Latin from Dr Adam, the^ 
rector or head-master. His schooling was 


ruptedJ^X ft visit to K^lsd(rivhenre'*te 
fortoAft 


In Edinlmikh 

Jnftfcmcteil'Tiiii ']pQeticiU.*"ti&^^ 

'femouftHmeeting with Bnnis. He I'«(t 

School mth a great knowledm of all '^eh» '^bnt* ih' Aiy 

not f^een taught, but at Eduibnrgh Univenait^ he ] l^e mamage, fonindeit w-fueiieR 
did not improve his Latin, and, like St AugUiUtino, happy, though some of Scott*si 
ho declium to Joarn Greek. His account of the the successes wliioli left li ini iinliamifid 










employed it in their conipoftitionn.* Moantime hi^ j like Dniidir |>iiinioni, :nid ‘ \\ f\^ in:iUin ;4 hitnaelfy^ftll! 

lameuesB was never cured, though ho could walk i Sliortrct-il sah!. 11 is^ eour»trv Imnu* was ac«>itr^^'ftt' 

thirty or forty inilns in the day. His sweetpess of j l.asswarh'.' j*^o** 4 ':!.hiy ii'*sciilK‘d i»v Nh \\. 1 *. Oillm 
temper did not suffer, a.s llyron's did from an in- j in his J^c^rj//. cfn.^n-i\ Si oft iinnle M. G. Lew^'^t 

lirmity which after all wns mtt so great as to ]irevent \ je^fpiainiaio'e, wtoie for a coll«*cl;ion of 

Byron from btiwliiig for Harrow. Hut St ott had j ami th<’ llyc. of St Jn/rtt, frnd tmnslatetf 

not, like Hvron, to feel that, hut for this luir* , « tinetie s /*«>/; Jh'rftfhiiKffCfi. At the end of 

lie wouhl have heon a pr-rfeet imxhd of lieanty. i ITllIt a ft 'n‘ t he death of his father, hr- was appointed 
With red hair, an upjKu* lip of unnsnal leriLT* h. a linov j sljeiitl of St-ikirksldre. Ju hunting for hall ad a lie 
like a tower, and ruggo,! Itu*ler featuie^, le* h.el , iniuh' t he a^^’fpjainiaTte^' of Hogg, of l*oydcn, and of 


no tem]>talion, as Hyrofi had, to va.iiiyv. \h i ;i 
la<ly has left her evid»*m*e (htd. ‘\o!;ng Wi.lPr 
Seotfcw'as a comely ercauirc.’ Alwuit I'tSb st» in* 
enfiU'Pd his father's ‘ oirH‘cy ila* vr ary * ollif c 
which, like some f.ihlcd luoii^t^'r, gapt-w Pn' ih;* 
hoys of h'dinhurgh. Here, al le;e-», he learned !o 
cover paper at .--u eh a. pace, u-^ ne\rr m,iu <ud. and 
in a hand \vhi<'h c<»uld put somt* .-^even jmntlied 
\vor«ls m\ one side (*f a * !ie('t of foid^. ap. He 
sludii'd Scots la,w scdnh«U!^lv. tlioueh his ]on;r li di- 


Ids lieai fii-'iid an«l ofa'ashmal iimauueu.sis,.‘WiUiam 
J .aid law. In fsop 1*0 .^uggestfal to dfitnes Ilnllan- 
!\iie ihaf he . honSd V(‘mo\ e iVom KcW to Ivlin’ 
fcjrgh. Al linn' lie anm>unced tliat he 

v.otiid Ihd.i sut \ j.e t !:e prifitiiig of T/fC Ihfrttcr 

\f V rf..!h‘ i d lie h‘^1 f\\f> \<dumes ii}>pearc<l in 
l^oth Jn the ruttinei of year, on Lady 

halkeij h sug’e“'t [♦.n. in* hegan wliut he mount for 
a ! ali;.tl. k he/afr.'e 7/e’ Jjnftfffn' Lost Miuiitref 


sludii'd Scot.s la,NV scdnhmi^lv. t lioueh his ]on;r li-h- ! j he ij t -i, per Im ; *s i {j-: h* -I . of h i -- hnjg po<*ms. Itwas 
ing and antipuariau ramhjes in:nh‘ his eNcelliMit ' j.j-eted le i*a li ant \ ne in I’llin laugh. 'Idie founda- 
fatlnu* (descrihed in 7e (/v'Oo. /7, n fear that he ; { ion ^ oi S.-. «l ( - t r, :ue ph oTid td.-^emiititure wen^ haul. 


Mould never he better than * a gangrel ser:\pe 
gut.’ A.s ii hiM’.Ner's eleik, siipei in I end Ing an 
evietion, he lirst onlered the Highlands, wher»* In- 


'I'tn* Lt'sf math* tiim af niaa* tin? most pO)>u]ar 
autlmi- ••{ t e.e gi ie ! itien., ids s,!;iire in tin? 

B.dlaiu vneV, l>n,‘-iin*-- p'esed his ruin. From the 


ulrejuly kiicM’ Iij\a*iiiahyle, of tin* Id and the j memern that he enterei! a» the secret hut only 
ttnd many anoiher 'etcj/ni, h‘gen<|s .appraj’ j in<»neved into Jiallanixnes business hcAvan 

ill liis novels. In Kdinhnigh he \\ on fiiemh-iiips j mo r r free frm’n tina.neial <'*enplie;itions. For those, 


which only ended iiUg and, in tlit^ heat of j and all tin? t'vil t!i* v \\r<»ngld, it would ho unjunt 

youth, uceording to Ids o>vn account, he was al j lay all the ]>lauje either on the JlaJIantyjios, on 


least sullicieiitly convivial. Of all ids friends the* 
Avorld best knows 'W’iilijim <dtak of h'ldin, the 
original of Darsi^i Latimer in IL thfo ttuth f , lA eii 


Oimsialde, or ojj Sent r. Sir alim* was the latft to 
shirk hi-' own share of the resptuisrlulii v. Perhaps 
;ui .an-ountaut can make >eij>e of flm (M>nt roversy, in 


now, it seems, the romama* of his iif<? Jiad hegnn, tliiee pamjdjha*., between Mr L(»ckirart and the 
ami he. love<l the lady whom he loved till (In? em], j retue-Nentai ives ol the. Hallantyiie^ f lS,‘iS-39). To 
‘Tin’s was the early and inm>c<ait ath*eiioii to an ordinary reader it seen rs clear that Scott hoped 
whudi we owe the Icndcrcst ju'igr's, not only of y/rr/- to make nione\‘ by 1 hr? Imsiness of print ing, and 
f/niititlet, hut of tlie e/ tfn* Lost ^luisftxl and ihal he .-ilso had ‘a kindness like, an cfiler brothoFs 
'oi liohehtf. In all of tliesc W’orks the heroine has love ’ for (lie IkilJantyues. It appears epdte certain 
certain (list in<*tive features, drawn from one and that John llalhintyne, when he entered the limi 
the same haunting dream of his manly adolescence.’ with no ca]»iial, complicated it hv his a in bit ion as 
In the autumn of 1790 that dream hrul gone a puldi^her, ami by a sanguine temper which w'oiild 
where dreams go, hut it cmlure<l w here dreams not face nor stale ditlicnltie.s. Uii the other hand, 
endure, in the heart. On October J‘2, 1700, «me Scott had a century of literary invent ions, editions 
of his friends, wJio knew the story wrote, ‘“Men and the like, which were often started to benefit 
have died and worms have eaten them, but not poor working men of letters, but which nearly 
for love.*’ I iiope .sincerely that may bo veri- always failed, except wdien ho himself was the 
tied oil this occasion.’ Seo'tt did not die, only editor. Tims the piihlishing business was over* 
his heart, as his Journal records, was broken for whelmed with unsaleable ‘stock.’ Both Ballan* 
tw’o yciars, then ‘handsomely ])ieced,’ ‘but the tyncs 'svere undeniably extravagant. John was 
crack will remain till my dying day ’ ( Jowr/irr/, recklessly so. Scott himself bought land, always 
December 18, 1825). ^Humana nerpessi smnusf at a ]>rice beyond its value, ho bought curiosities, 
he - adds, in his JottnuJ, towards the end of his his hospitality w'as more than princely, his gene- 
life. A short poem, T/ic Violet, is almost the rosity w’lvs unstinted ; ho was the providence of 
only direct allusion to this affair in his works, poor literary men, and the guardian genius of 
Not wdiolly unconnected wdth his hones as a lover nis neighbourhood. Yet he has been too severely 

I iS-._x 1 t if t-l I if_ r..,* TT— lorti 1.;., rtf 


adnfired, but ‘proved a dead loss.* The spring df (as Clerk of Ses.sif»n and Sheriff) had been xIoOOa 
1797 wa,s spent in yeomanry drill. In July Scott year, ‘and lie had gained as an author £80,000. | 
made a tour into Tweeddale, and met David ’Ablmtsford isnot ‘a >vide domain’ — far from it — Md | 
Kitcliie, the Black Dwarf. Thence he Avandered the house was so far from being palace that Mr 
to (^ilsland, where he first saw Miss Charlotte Hope-Scott found it necessary to build a large 
Margaret Carpenter, a lady of French extraction, additional wing thereto. The ruin came not so 
but of English education. They soon became much from personal extravagance* as througii 
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. business conducted by London connections of Con- 
stable’s house, in the wildest way, by ‘ bank ac- 
commodation ’ and bills, eternally renewed/ James 
Ballantyne’s own time was much occupied in the 
correction of Scott’s proof-sheets rather than in 
attention to the details of his commerce. The 
value of his criticisms has been overestimated ; 
his remarks on the proof-sheets of liedgauntlet 
are inept, and it cannot be said that he was a 
careful maater-printer. Constable’s own visionary 
character added to the complexities, and at last 
the crash came. Every one was in fault, every one 
was intoxicated by success. There is no more 
reason to doubt the uprightness of James Ballan- 
tyne than of Sir Walter, who iinally paid his debts 
with his life. Admirers of Lockhart regret his tone 
towaixls the Ballantynes. To him it is clear they 
had ever been distasteful. He was as histidioiis 
as Scott was almost over-tolerant, and the mere 
presence of the brothers must have been odious to 
him. But both had, with all their social <lefects 
and commercial demerits, a touching affection for 
Sir Walter. 

We have anticipated the financial tragedy of 
Scott’s life, or rather we have sketched its history 
from the moment when 'it began. Scott’s pros- 
perity never had a sound commercial basis. He 
was never really free from anxiety about money. 
How his sagacity and uprightness endured these 
bonds is a paychologicaT mystery. In 1804 Scott, 
as sheri fF of Selkirkshire, reinov'ed from Lass wade 
to Ashestiel, a small house beautifully situated on 
a wooded ‘ brae ’ above the Tweed, about four niilc.s 
from the influx of the Ettrick. Had he been 
able to purchase Ashestiel, Abbotsford might never 
have risen from the swamps of ‘ CUarty Hole.’ 
Early in 1805 the Lag w'as published, and met a 
deserved success. Scott now busied himself with 
articles in the Edinburgh Review, with his edition 
of Dryden, and with the commencement of JF/ever^ 
ley. The early chapters did not please a friend, 
probably Erskine, and it was not complete*! till 
1813-14. In 1806 Scott was appointed Clerk of 
Session, and withdrew from the bar. He dis- 
charged the duties for some years witliout the 
emoluments, which went to Jiis predecessor in the 
office. In 1806 Marmion was begun. The jdot is 
partly based on perfectly fictitious documents, 
foisted on Scott by Mr Surtees of Maiusfortb. He 
never discovered the fraud. Marmion appeared 
early^ in 1808, A review, a most ouibbling an<I 
unfair review, of it was written by JefTrey for the 
Edinburgh, This attack, and the wliiggery of the 
Edinburgh, caused Scott to break ofF his connection 
"with that serial, and to busy hiin.self in starting 
the Quarterly. JefFrey did not injure Marmion, 
and its popularity outdid even that of tke Lay, 
Scott, who feared to take another ‘scourging crop’ 
of ^ verse ofF the .soil, now occupie*! himself with 
editing Dryden, Swift, and otlier classics. He 
^arrelled with Con.stable (the publisher of the 
Edinburgh), or rather with his partner, Mr Hunter, 
and in January 1809 he tells Southey that ‘ Ballan- 


wae TO oe in alliance with Mr Murray, but this 
arrangement did not la.st, and the publishing busi- 
ness only added to financial complications. In 
1810 the Lady of the Lake was finished, and .over- 
crowned even Scott’s former triumphs. A Highland 
poem had loim been in his mind, alternating with 
the scheme ora Highland romance in prose. Scott 
now visited the western isles, and schemed out 
The Nameless Glen, afterwards called The Lord of 
the Isles. He>sAlso reconsidered Waverley, but 
seems to have made no progress with it. Li 1811 | 
he received^, last the salary of his clerkship, and I 
^me into a l%acy of £5000. Now, too, he TOught I 


Jiis fn-st farm, aifd began to turn the cottage oh it 
into a mansion. The year 1811 tiaw him busy with 
Rokeby, which proved a comparative failure. 
Childe Harold Iiad appeared ; popularity bad 
selected Lord Byron for its new nlol. For a 
womler, Scott did not rate Childe Harold much 
above its merits, but he entered into a friendly 
correspondence with Byron. He had never been 
niiicli gallc*l by English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
In 181.3 ( after Rokeby and the Bridal ofTriermain ) 
he declined the laureateship in favour of Southey, 
111 1814 he finished his Life of Swift, and published 
ll'arcricy, writing the last two volumes in three 
weeks. Waverley took the world by storm, and 
Scott, who did not acknowledge the authorship, 
might ^well s^pose he had found the purse of 
Foi tunatus. The cold reception of The Lord of the 
Islrs did not discourage him, and in January 1815, 
by way of a holiday, he began G^ly Manncring, 
‘the work of six weeks at Christmas time.’ It 
wa.s published by Messrs Longman, but, with 
rare exceptions, (constable, with whom Scott ba<l 
been reconciled, pnblislicd the rest of his Waverley 
cycle. From this point space does not serve to re- 
tell tlio oft-told tale of Scott’s amazing fertility. 
In 1817 a violent illness sbow'ed him that even bis 
strength was mortal, but no malady cloudS Rob 
Roy or The Heart of Midlothian, In 1810 a return 
of bis compJiaint on<bingered Ills life, and in 
])aroxysms of agony be dictated The Bride of 
Lam mennoor, which, when printe*!, he read as the 
work of a stranger. He did not reineinber a line 
of it. His health was in part re-established ; he 
opened a new vein of gold in Ivanhoc, but failed to 
please his reatlers with The Monastery, 

If it is im bobbit 
We ’ll bob it again, 

he said. Novels poured from his pen, society 
flocked to Abbot.sford, he socmejJ to Miss Edge- 
worth ‘the idlest man alive.’ Yet be never neg- 
lected his uflicial duties ; he toile*! like a woodsman 
in his plantations, and he entertained all comers. 
A.S he said of Byron, ‘ his foot was ever in the 
arena, liis shield hung always in the lists.’ He 
maiia^d the king’s reception in Edinburgh, he 
lieiird cases at Selkirk, lie took part in raising 
volunteer corps, ^ he conducte*! an enormous and 
distracting corre’spondence, he cared for the jioor 
with a wise beneficence, be bad a great share in 
starting the Edinburgh Academy, he presided at 
the councils of the new gas compands he began the 
Life of Bonaparte, and still the novels flowe*! on. 
In 1825 he commenced Journal, and for all that 
followed the immortal x>ages of that sad and splen- 
did record must be consulted, Woodstock was in 
hand when the commercial crash came. 8cott bore 
it like a stoic. F rom that hour all the energy*- not 
nee<led for public duties went into literature. He 
sometimes toiled for fourteen houi-s a day, led on 
by the li*)pe of paying every penny of his debts. 
His Labour cleared them, though not in his lifetime. 
Before his wearied eyes and worn brain the mirage 
of his complete success used to float at intervals, 
and who could gi udge him these dreams through 
the ivory gate It is needless to repeat the tale of 
his hist days, liis desolation when his publisher, Mr 
Cadell, disapproved of Count Robert of Paris, the 
insults heaped on him by the Jedburgh radical mob, 
his last voyage, bis continued work at The Siege of 
Malta, bis retuni home, his death. Few out of sdl 
who have read Lockhart or the Journal can hfive 
studied these chapters with tearless eyes. It Jfs 
said that on the last morning of bis life conscious- 
ness returned. He asked his nnrse to hejp him to 
the winrlow ; he gave one last look on Tweed and 
said, ‘ To-night 1 shall know alL^ That night he 
was ‘Heaven’s latest, not least welcome guest/ 
September 21, 1832. 
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In a brief record of his life it is impossible duly 
to estimate Scott, fis an author or as a man. The 
greatness of bis heart, tlie loyal affection and kind' 
ness of bis nature, are at least as remarkable as his 
astonishing genius. There is only one voice as 
to his goodness. He was the most generous, the 
most friendly, the most honourable of men. In no 
relation of life did he fall short of the highest excel- 
lence. The magnetism (as we may call it for 
want of a better word ) of his personality endeared 
him not only to mankind, but to the lower animals. 
Dogs, cats, and horses took to him at once. lie 
was even pcrsecMited by the affection of grotesipie 
friends, pigs and chickens. He is one of the tew 
who retain, after deatli, this power of making us 
love tliose ‘ wliom we have not sffcii.’ Nor was he 
less sagacious, in all affaijs but his own, limn 
Was sympathetic. As a man of l<aters be was jiior<? 
than generous, far from being envious, becould banlly 
even be critical, and be admired eon tern |)oraries in 
whom the judgment of piKsterity has seen little to 
a]>prove. In his lifetime the \Viiigs, as Whigs, did 
not love him. He was a Tory. NVitli a sympathy 
for the po<n-, which showed itself m.t only in hi> 
works, hut in all Ids d(!eds, and in all dnily life, 
he believed in subordination. All history showi^cj 
him tliat equality had m^vor existed, ex<‘ept in i1m‘ 
lowest *savag<ny ; arnl h(3 cimld not helie\e in a 
smlden reversal of experience. His tast(‘s asaj^oet 
also attaohocl 1dm to tlie antique world. His ideal 
was, ]>erliaps, a feudalism in widch (3very order 
and every man should he eon^tunt to riuly. 
Absentee larnllords he eomlemned as much as 
callous capitalist.s. Ho had seen the French 
Kevolution, he had witnessed v.'irious abort ivc? 
‘risings’ in the west country, and Ids later 
were sa<ldene(l by apprtdiension of a daciiuerie. He- 
hatcil the mob as much as he loved the ]>eop1e. Ids 
own people, the kindly Scots. He was a sturdy 
Seolchman ; hut, shvh Lockhart, ‘ T believe that 
ha<l any anti-Knglis^i fact km, civil or religious, 
sprung up in Ids own time in Scotland, he woukl 
have (lone more than any other living man could 
have hoped to do to put it down.’ 

As a writer it is a truism to say that, jiincc 
Shake.speare, whom he res(‘iiihl(*il in muiiy xvays, 
there has never lioen a genius .so human and so 
crejitive, so rich in humour, symiuUliv, poetry, so 
fertile in the production of new aiid real characttus, 

I as the genius of Sir Walter Scott. To think of the 
i Waverley novels is to think of a world of friends, 

I like the crowd who.s(3 faces ri.se on us at the name 
of Shakespeare. To say this is to say enough, but 
it must he added that scenes as well as people, 
events os well as characters, arc summoned up by 
his magic wand. There is only one Shakespeare, 
however, and he possessed, wliat Scott lacked, 
every splendour and every glory of style. Of both 
men it might be said tliat ‘ they never blotted a 
line;’ but the metal lloAved from the furnace of 
Shakesnearo^s brain into many a mould of form, all 
magical and immortal in tlieir beauty. Scott 
‘never learned grammar,’ os he said, and bis style 
is that of an improviser. Its recklessness, and 
occi^ional flatness, he knew as >ve]l as any of his 
critics. Blit again and again, in published work, 
in unpublisTied letters, he owns himself to be 
incapable of correcting, and impatient of the labour 
of the file. In proofs he corrected freely, but 
seldom to improve the style. It is often lax, and 
even commonplace ; it rarely approaches distinc- 
tion. It is at its best, absolutely periect indeed, in 
his Scotch dialogue. Nor was he more caroful of 
his plots. Ill the ^Introduction to the Fortunes 
Nigel he shows us exactly how he worked, incap- 
able of laying down the lines of a plot, and sticking 
to them, foflowing always where fancy led him, 
after Dugald DalMtty, or Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 
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Delay, painstaking, would not have miMle J&Va a 
more finished writer, and would have deprived ua 
of many^ Waverley novel. Every maxi must do 
his work as he may : speed was Scotty w4y. The 
only real drawback to his unapproached eiii^eelloiicc, 
then, is tin's congenital habit of haste, this quiek^ 
iies.s of spirit, which, as Lady Louisa Stu^art said, 
made him weary of his characlere long tefdre Ids 
readers were weary. Vet his gi^nius trinmpim lit 
his ow n despite, and wltat lie wrote for the amitse- ' 
niciit of a generation is fashiioied for immortality, 
living with the fiery and generoUK life of iiin owtt 
heroic Inwt. Scot Is poetry su Hoi's more from his 
* hasty glance and random rhyme ’ llnin Ifis ]uosc, 
Imoause from }KKMry nnue e.xcjuisite iirasli is 
expected. That linisli js only to he foninl in his 
lyrics, the fresliesf., most musical, most natural 
mill .spiriUsl of Fnglisli verso. In his metrical 
romamu's )u3 ha« spirit, sjtced. ringing ciulences, 
all the magic of rcnnance. all llie grnei; of chivalry. 
Sinc.i^ Homer no man has written .so mucli in 
Hi>riier's mood, so largely, so hra\'ely, wdth such 
delight in battle. Luf *the grand style ’ is absent, 
in th»! moie inspired piissttges. Kcott’.s ]a^'s»are 
ligliti^d wifh file Bolder sun, now’ veiled in mists, 
now’ broken wirh clomis : w'i‘ are not here in the 
whie and ]umim*us ether of Homer and of Hellas. 

Wn*] ns 1 * 1 ''HMy us Rirt’.'iiiv ii- 

fnjtll, UliJi’.SlVUUf.f]. 1 UJ’ talc ! 

he excl.'iims, in lines ad ilre'^sed to Krskiiie, cmn.scions 
of liis fanlt, hut im}»*-niteat. His fume must sufier 
in some degrin^ from his own wilfulnes.w., or, rather, 
from the imurahl#* dtdeet of a genins which was 
rk'li, hut not ran* ; abundant, hut sehlom fine. It 
may sullici' tor one man to have come ne^irer than 
any other mortal to Shakesju-are in his fiction, and 
n(*arer than any other imatal to Homer in his 
vm-si^. His intluenee on literature was immense. 
The Bomauti(3 movem(*nl in France owed nearly as 
nineh to him as to Shak»*‘.peare. Alexamh*! I)umas 
is his literary fosl(‘r (*hild, and lii?^ only iriui sue* 
ci'.ssor. To liim also is dm? tin* W.*ginning of a 
hetUT appreciation of all anciimt popular antiqui- 
tiefv, and a more linrnan niKhustaiuting of history. 

The best source for infonuatitm about »Scofct*s life 
is, necessarily, Lockhart’.s biography (2d and best ed., 
10 vols., 1830). Jt has l>een supplemented by the 
I Journal (2 vols., bSlK)), and by the miliar T^rttere 
(2 vols., 18H3)- Thr BaUantime Humbug and the 
HcJutation may be studii'd, hy peo])le who must study 
them, in various editions of 1838-39. There is much | 
interesting juatter in Mr R. P. Gillies’ Recollections of 
Sir WcUlcr Scott (1837), and some amusing anecdotes in j 
Hogg’s Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir Walter \ 
Scott (1834), though the Sheplicrd is a garrulous and 
graceless witness. Mr Carrutiiers’ Alhot^ord Notanda 
contains a few facts worth noting, and so docs the 
Catalogue of the Centenary Exhibition. The Catalogue 
of the Abbotsford Library is a valuable index to his 
studies, and there are letters of some importaix^e in 
Archibald Constable and his Literarg CorrespondevUs 
(1873). In 1872 Mr Hope-Scott published a reprint of 
Lockhart’s condensed version of the Life, with a prefatory 
letter to Mr Gladstone. An interesting parallel between 
Homer and Scott is in Jebb’s Introduction to Homer 
(1887). 

Scott’s works, especially the novels, have been trans- 
lated into almost every civilised tongue, and he has had 
imitators in all languages. There are several French 
translation^ of va^ing merit. In German the best are 
those associated with the names of Herrmann (new ed. 
1876 ) and Tschisohwita ( 1876) ; the Life by Fire (1861 ) is 
notable. See also the ari^icles in this work on Abbotsford, 
Dryburgh, Ballantyne, Laidlaw, Lockhart, Hope-Soot4» 
BalW, and Novels. 

Scotty W. Bell. See Scott (David). 

Scotty Winfield, an American ^general, was 
bom near Petersburg, Virginia, 13th Juno 1786. 
He was educated at William and Maxy Coliege» ^ 
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studied law, and was admitted to the bar at fiich* 
mond in 1807. Feeling, however, great^Ej^itude 
lor military life, he obtained a comitiamon as 
captain of light artillery in May 1808, At New 
OiWns he was court^martialled for disrespectful 
remarks about his commanding officer, and sus- 
pended for a year. When war was declared against 
Great Britain in 1812, Scott, being made lieutenant- 
colonel, was ordered to the Canadian' frontier. 
Crossing the Niagara River in Octolwr, he fought 
at Queenstown, and was taken prisoner, but was 
exchanged after three months. In May 1813 he 
was wounded at the capture of Fort George, and 
in July 1814 at Lundy^s Lane; from this battle 
his commission as major-general was dated. The 
■ attempts to invade Canada proved failures, but 
I Scott’s personal achievements were regarded by 
his countrymen as redeeming features in the 
record. 

During the ensuing years of peace Scott framed 
the ‘ General Regulations ’ for the army, ami intro- 
duced the Frencli sy.steni of tactics. In various 
local troubles ]iis*t.'ict in preveriting outbreaks was 
shown, especially during the Nnllilicatiori excite- j 
raent in South (Carolina in 1832, and in the dis- 
pute about tlie boundary of Maine in 18.39. He 
succeciled to the chief command of the army in 
1841. In 1847 Geiieral Scott was given the com- 
mand of the army for the invasion of Mexico ; and 
on 9th March, with about 12,000 troops, he invested 
the city of Vera Cruz. After a lieavy l^imbard- 
ment, tlie city and the strong castle of San Juan 
d’UlIoa capitulated on the 26tb. Scott then 
hastened to the tablelands, defeated Santa- Anna 
at the pass of Cerro Gordo, and captured Jalapa 
and Puebla. Here from May till August lie was 
oblige<l to wait for and drill reinforcements. When 
he resumed the march the battles of Contreras and 
Cliurubusco opened the highway to the city of 
Mexico, hut a vain attempt to negotiate a treaty 
caused some weeks’ delay. On 13tli September 
the castle of Chapultepec was carried by storm ; 
Santa- Anna fled from the capital, and Scott entered 
in triumph on tlie 14th. Here lie remaine<l until 
the following February, when the treaty of peace 
wa.s signed. On this war General Scott’s fame 
rests ; he boldly claime<l that his camnaign h«ad 
been ‘ successful as to every prediction, plan, siege, 
battle, and skirmisli.’ 

Scott had in jiolitics belonged to the Whig party, 
and in 1852 was its camlitlate for the presitlency, 
hilt wfis easily defeate<l, owing lioth to the dis- 
ifitegiution of tlie party and to his own blunders as 
a politician. In 1855 the rank of lieutenant-general 
was revived in his favour. Scott was always a linn 
supporter of the Ihiion, and in the ci'isis of 1860 61 
remained true to his allegiance even when his 
native state seceded. Though crippled by the 
infirmities of age, he retained nominal command 
of the army until November 1861. He die<l on 
29th May 1866, at West Point, and was buried 
there, f^cott was a man of imyiosing presence, 

6 feet 4 inches high. Though undeniably vain 
and pompous, he was a sincere patriot and of 
unhleTiushcd integrity. His military genius was 
evidently adoqufite for a gi*ander field than that 
in which it was exercised. But his fame has 
been ohsciircd by the glare of the civil war, in 
which the officci's trained under him had greater 
opportunities to display their powers. His Memoirs, 
published in 1864, unfortunately rather emphasised 
nis vanity than vindicated his fame. The hiogra- 
nhios written by others are of little value ; his own 
Memoirs are elucidated by General E. D. Keyes’s 
Fifty Years of Observation (New York, 1884). 

Scottish Philosophy* Scotsmen taught 
philosopliy in Paris ana other foreign universities 
during the middle ages and as late as the 16th 


century^ and in aome cases they returned to 
academic positions in tlieir nalive land. When 
it is added that I>avid Htualei tbj^ greatest nanve 
which Scotland has contributed w philosophy^ is 
not included in the Scottish sc{k>o), it will be 
apparent that the designation is not merely a mark 
or nationality, but exprei^es definite doctrines, or 
at least a definite tendency, in philosophy. The 
school may, for all practical purposes, be said to 
take its rise in the revulsion liead^ by Reid (1710- 
96) against the conclusions of the great sceptic. 
Antiquarian research has sought to place the 
foundation of the school eailier, in the teaching, 
for example, of Gershom Carmichael, who was pro- 
fessor in Glasgow from 1694 to 1729, or George 
Turnbull, Reid’s teacher at Aberdeen, who lectured 
from 1721 to 1748. Francis Hutcheson, who suc- 
ceeded C.anni<‘hael in Glasgow, and lectured from 
17*29 to 1746, is more froquenilv mentioned as the 
founder of tlie school, hut he 1ms a place rather 
among the succession of English moral philosophers, 
while the two other names are too obscure to 
he of any real aeeonrit. Reid’s answer to Ilnnie 
aiipeared in 1764 under the WWo Ah Enmdry into 
the Unman Mind 07i the Principles of Common 
Sense, Heneo the eurrent hut somewhat naslead- 
ing designation of Reid and his folio wersrt as the 
Common Sense (q.v. ) school, which seems to imply 
an appeal from philosopliical conclusions to the 
unreasoned verdict of ordinary consciousness. No 
doubt a certain warrant for this view of the Scot- 
tisii p!iiloso)>hers may he found in certain passages 
of Reid himself, and still more in the diatribes 
of the lesser men, like Beattie* and Oswald, who 
joined in the outcry against Hume. But common 
sense meant to Rci<l simply the common reason of 
rnankiml. as constituted hy cert/iin fundamental 
judgments which are expressed in the veiy struc- 
liire of human language, and which are intuitively 
recognised hy (he mind as true. Reid’s answer to 
Hume thus consists in traversing his reduction of 
experience to unconnected ideas. He attenqits to 
show l)y a deeper analysis of experience that the 
having "of ideas, or rather of knowledge, inqdies 
certAin primitive or fundamental judgments as 
irrediicihle elements. This constitutes his attack 
upfin what he calls ‘the ideal theoiy,’ that is to 
.say, upon the pre8uj>positions wliicli he finds 
common to Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume; 
and in this, its most philosophical aspect, his theory 
may be compared with Kunt*s vinuication of the 
categories as elements necessary to the constitu- 
tum of the sinqilest ex^ierience. The weakness of 
Scottish philosophy has lain in its tendency to 
treat these rational elements as isolated intuitions. 
The reiterated aiipeul to ‘ the testimony of con- 
sciousness ’ is a sliort and easy method of disposing 
of an opponent, hut it is aj)t to leave the opponent 
unconvinced. The natural dualism or natural 
realism which forms such an outstanding feature 
of Scottish philosophy asserts, against subjective 
idealism, that the object or the non -ego is given 
in knowledge along with the subject. But this 
important epistemological position degenerates too 
often into a cnide metaphysical dualism of mind 
and matter as two heterogeneous substances. 

Scottisli philosophy hasnot produced anything like 
a metaphysical system, hut its inductive method of 
proce<lure has led to a large amount of valu- 
able psycliological observation liotli in the intel- 
lectual and moral sphere of mental activity. This 
is mainly what we find in Dngald Stewart (1763- 
1828), accompanied by a power of persuasive elo- 
quence which made pnilosophy a force and a tradi- . 
tion in the national life. Dr Thomas Brown 
(1778-1820), his successor in the Edinburgh chair 
of Moral Philosophy, was led by his acute ps^^cho- 
logical analysis so far in the direction of English 
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associatioiifaRti that he can hardly be 0ouh!b9d 
eontinuatCNT- of the ncbooL" Tim moet 
eiieeesvor tf-Hetd and; 

Qftmiltdn (178&*^18fi0 )#\ Who Cmd^aswil^ 

bine the tmitional SoMMeb 
nemtive remM of; the 

leoge. Ape^ from his cb&tnbutions to pisy ebdlbgiy . 
and lo^c, hie philosophy is in the main an asser- 
tion orthe relativity of human knowledge^ and; the ^ 
impossibility* therefore* of I’eaohing a omierent 
metaphysical view of the universe* This position* 
hoAvever, has been disclaimed by M‘Cosh and others 
as savouring too much of agnosticism, and os incon- 
sistent with the original position of Scottish philo- 
sophy in regard to our ininiediate knowledge of 
muiu and matter. 8cottisli philosopliy has had a 
wide inttucnce not only in Scotland and America, 
but also in France, * through Cousin an»l ids 
‘ spiritualistic^ followers. 

Set! ]M‘(v 0 .sli, The Scottish Thifosophf/ fmor //tftehrson to 
Ilaniiltoii \ and the Ujilfour Jiticturc-s Scottish 

Philosophy^ by the present writer (l.S8r>). 

Scotits* Sec DiIxNS St’oTl.’S, KuPiKNA, Sriiol.- 
Asrrc^isM. 

ScmiltOll# tlie huirlh city of Fennsylv.i rjijt, 
and ca]4tal of Lackawaiiua coumy, is on the 
Lackawanna Kiv<o-, 144 inilt's hy lail N W. <jf Xt‘W 
York. It li«is iii an itn[»orta.nr .‘inl hrncite hasiin, i 
anil is a busy railway ccn(r(‘. Its trade in coal | 
and mining supjilies is enormous; a.inl ii. Ini'- car j 
and carriage factories, ami gvead iron ami steel i 
manufactories, turning out locomotives^ lioilers, | 
machiticry, stoves, and <Mlge- tools. Scranlon is ; 
well built, its streets wide, witli ina?iN liaudvome. 
buildings, including among its siaircs ot churches a i 
cathedral. It was founded hi ls40, and 
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(Vested Scroaiucr {Chauyta chararict), 

ilefend them from vultures, being a bold and |H>wcr* 
fill bird. \ my closely allied to this is vheDcrbian 
Scr(.‘ainer [<\ derhiinm), 

in Architecture, an encloRure or parti- 
tion of wool], stoiM', nr metal work. It is of ficquent 
Use in churches, mIvcic it shutvs oll’chapcds from the 

imi the choir, and fre- 
fjmmtly encloses tJic t hoir nil rouiul. 8nch choir- 
scieens aio sonu*liim*s much ornainontc<l, the lower 
]>art lieing sidid, and the upper very often per- 
forated. The rooil screen (see llOOD) is that on 
winch most lahour is usually Wstowed. It derives 
its name from the ixxkI or crt>ss which stands, or 
in churches now IVotestant once stood upon 
it. The rood screen usual I v forms the division 


.r^^7i ! nn\e, separates the nave from 
d ; (ISSU) 4,.»,vS.>() ; i nu<*n(|y ojicloses the tdioir all 


a cilv in iSotJ. Poj). (IStjiM Oi*; 

(ISnU) 75,215; (lUOO) 102,020. 

S<*roailM*r (7'o/<i;yovA.v/), a germs of birds of I 
rather doubtful atlinilios, prohahly most manly * 
allied to the Anseres (ducks and geese). The bill 
Is rather .short-, conical, curved at the extremity ; 
there is a hare .space around tlie eyes ; the toes are 
long; each wing jsfiirniHhed with two strong s[turs. 

There are three sjieeies, 
sometimes referred to two 
genera — Pahi/n ctha and 
Chanun, The Horned 
Screamer, or Kainiclii ( P, 

\>rti nta ), inhabits swamps 
in Hrazil and (riiiana, ami 
feeds on the leavo.s and 
ieeds of ariuatic plants. 

It is of a btaekish-hrown 
mlour, nearly aa large a.s 
i turkey, and has some- 
what the appearance of a 
gallinaceous bird. It re- 
ceives its name from its 
ond and harsh cry. From 
.he head, a little behind 
he bill, there rises a long, 
lender, movable horn, for 
vhich no use has been con- 
octured. The spurs of 
he wings are supposed 
o Im) useful in ticfence 
gainst snakes and other 
nemies. — The Crested 
Icreamer (Chauna or 
"^alamedea chavaria ) is a 
lative of Brazil and Para- 
guay, the head of which 
as no horn, but is 
domed with erectile 

t • plumage is mostly lead-coloured i between the nave or transept and the choir. It 
M blackisli* The wings are armed with spurs. I has generally an ornamental gateway in the centre. 



Rood-soreen in Harberton Parish Church. 
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In Catholic churches it may have an altar at each 
sitle, and is frequently a structure of some size, 
with a staircase leading to the rood-loft on the top, 
where the cross or crucifix stands consi^icuous at 
the entrance to the choir. The loft is also used 
for certain religious functions and ceremonies. In 
En;jjland many beautifully carved screens in stone, 
enriched with pinnacles, niches, statues, &c., 
remain, such as those of York, Lincoln, Durham, 
Sic, ; and specimens in wood, carved and painted, 
are common in parish churches, that at Harberton, 
near Totnes, which is represented in our illustra- 
tion, being one of the finest in the kingdom. In 
France the screen round the choir is sometimes 
the subject of beautiful sculptures, as at Amiens 
and Paris. In halls of castles and mansions 
there was usually a wooden screen at one end to 
separate the entrance-door and a nassage from the 
hall. Over this was a gallery, l^ie term * screen 
of columns’ is also applied to an open detached 
colonnade. 

Screw* Under Rotation it is pointed out 
that the most general displacement wliich a rigid 
body can cxporionce may be represented by a 
screw motion about and ahmg a definite axis. The 
kinematic characteristic of screw motion is easily 
stiiflied by lielp of any ordinary screw working in 
its nut. We may fix the nut and consider the 
motion of the screw ; or fix the screw and consider 
the motion of the mit. In either case we find a 
certain translation associated with a proportional 
amount *of rotation. The ratio of the translatuin 
to the associated rotation is called the pitch of tlie 
screw. In an ordinary single-threaded screw the 
ractical measure of "the pitch is the distance 
etweon the threads, and is simply the translation 
for one complete rotation. In dynamics it is more 
scientific to take the pitch as the translation for a 
rotation through the radian or unit angle (see 
Circle), The ratio of the scientific to the 
practical pitch is the same as the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its radius. The 
smaller the pitch, the less is the translatory 
motion for a given rotation ; and when the jiitcli is i 
made zero, the screw motion is reduced to a pure 
rotation. On the other hand, the larger the pitch, 
the greater is the translation for a given rotation ; 
so that a screw of infinite pitch coiTesponds to a 
pure translation. Thus screw motion includes all 
ossible kinils of motion, ti'canslation and rotation 
cing limiting cases. 

Dynamically, screw motion is said to be pro<luced 
by a wrench which is the most general quantity 
^f the force type. When the screw motion is re- 
luced to translation, the wrench becomes force in 
bhe usual sense of the word ; and couple, which 
pro<luces rotation, is the other limiting case of 
w^rench. The simplest conception of a wrench is 
>btained from the combination of jmshing and 
Avisting needed to bore holes with a gimlet. 

The screw is a lery important element in 
nachinerv. In itself, however, it is not complete, 
jeing only half of the screv^pair or elementary 
nechanism to which it belongs. The complete 
nechanism is well illustrated by tlie combination 
)f screw and nut. By making the pitch zero, Ave 
lass to the one limiting case known as the turning- 
lair ; and by making the pitch infinite we get the 
)ther limiting case— viz. trie sliding-pair. These 
Jiree combinations form the simple elements of all 
nachines. 

One of the most important uses of the screw (as 
n the screw-press) is to apply or sustain a large 
»re.ssure in the direction of its axis by means of a 
oniparatively small couple acting atout its axis. 
Ye shall suppose the couple to be applied by a 
orce, F, acting at the end of a lever attached to 
he screw ; and that the result is a thrust, P. If 


a is the arm of the lever, and p the pitch, the prin 
ciple of work (see Energy) gives us the relatior 
Fa = Pp, Hence the smaller the pitch the greatei 
the pressure exerted by the screw for a given coiiplc 
acting rounil its axis. The pitch is diminished b^ 
making the thread of the screw finer. But, as this 
also makes it weaker, we see that there must be 
a practical limit to increasing the advantage of 
I the screw in this way. So far we have neglected 
friction, which must, however, be considerable in 
all screw-pairs because of the great pressures exist- 
ing between the ojmosed faces of the threads of the 
screw and nut. The power applied, Fa^ must, 
therefore, be greater than the effective woi*k done. 
In some cases, wlien the pitch is small, the 
efficiency, or ratio of useful work clone to work 
expended, may be reduced to one-third. If the pitch 
is very large the action of the screw may be re- 
versed, the driving force being the thrust, P, and 
the resistance the couple, Fo, opposing the rotation 
of the screw. In most cases the pitcli is too small 
for reversal, the coujile brought into play by the 
friction always being sunicient to prevent motion. 
It is this non-reversilnlity that gives the screw its 
peculiar virtue in holding together parts of a'frame 
or machine. For the screw-propeller, see Ships 
AND SlIlPRlTILDING. ^ 

Screw llcati. See Mezquite. 

Screw-nails* called in the tra<lc ‘ wood screws,’ 
are made from mihl steel and iron ; or from brass, 
copper, and zinc, when others Avonld be destroyed 
by rust. Wood screws were in use long before the 
year 1760, when the brothers Wyatt obtained a 
patent for cutting screws bv niacliincrv. Before 
1S17, wood screws, being nearly all forged and then 
shaped by liaml, were very expensive; but at that 
time a patent was granted to John Colbert, a 
German watchmaker, who made the lii-st automatic 
machinery for ibis purpose. lu tlie year 1854 a 
greatly inqiroved niacbine was intnHlnccd from 
America, wbi<di may be said to have revolutionised 
screw-making. These machines are com])licated, 
and expensive in first cost and also to keep in 
operation. The wire is siipplieil to the heading- 
machine, Avhich cuts off a piece, and a blow from 
a die stamps a liead on it. It is then turned and 
nicked, after wliich, in a Avorming-macliinc, a 
cutter ])asses several f-inics along the blank and 
forms the thread and gimlet point. One jiersoii 
can attend to several of these iiiacliines. Consider- 
able success has been attained in rolling the threads 
on screw blanks. Tavo reciprocating j^lates, or 
revolving discs, are made from bard steel, luici 
grooved at an angle ; the screw blank is rolled 
between them unclcr great pressure, receiving the 
reverse impression of the grooves Avhicli form the 
thread. The annual consumption of Avire for 
making wood screws in England amounts to 9000 
tons. They are nrinci])ally made in Birmingham, 
and one firm alone caii^ produce 150,000 gross 
AA^eekly. 

Screw Pine (Pandanus)^ a genus of plants of 
the natural order Paiidanacea;, natives of tlie tropi- 
cal parts of the east and of the South Sea Islanus. 
Many of them are remarkable for their adventitious 
roots, Avith large cup-like spongiolcs^ which their 
branches send doAvn to the ground, and Avhich 
serve as jirops. Their leaves are sword-shaped, 
with spiny edges, and are spirally arranged in 
three rows. In general appearance, Avhen iin- 
branched, they resemble gigantic plants of the 
pine apple, whence their popular name. P. odora- 
tissimus is a Avidely -diffused species ; a spreading 
and branching tree of 25 feet high, much used in 
India for hedges. It grows readily in a poor soil, 
and is one or the fii*st plants to ^pear on newly- 
formed islands in the Pacific. Iiie male flowera 
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are in long npikes, the female flowers in shorter 
branches. Tiie flow’ers are frecjuently gathered 
before expanding, and boiled with meat. Their 
delightful and very powerful fragrance has made the 
plant a favourite everywhere. Oil impregnated with 
the odour of the flowei*s, and the distilled water of 
them, are highly esteemed East Imlian perfumes. 
The seetls are eatable ; and tlie fleshy part of the 
drupes, which grow together in large lieads, 
eaten in times of scarcity, ;is is th»^ soft white hase 
of tlie leaves. The terminal hn«l.s are eaten like 
those of palms. The spongy and juicy hranches 
are cut into small jueces as hwxl for cattle. The 
leaves are used for thatcdiing, and their tough | 
longitudinal fllnes f<jr making mats and cordage. ; 
The roots arc spimllo-shapetl, ami arc compose*! *»f | 
tough fibres ; they are therefore used by bask*»t- ■ 
makers ; ami in Japan tli(*y are a]s(» used as corks. ’ 
More valuable as a lil)roiis plant is an allic<l .spc(di‘s^ i 
/^ sfitiens or P. tlie V'aeoa of Mauritius, ; 

which grows to a beiglit of about. ‘10 fiMU, but, 1 
from continual cropping of its b*a\es. is usuaiiy 
dwarfe<l to fl or 10 f*i*»t. 'Tbe iil»r<‘s of its leaves ' 
are used for making tlie wldeli rival ' 

in cheapness artd nsefulm'ss tb*‘. gunny ‘bags of j 
Tndia. 'The leaves ;ire <ml e\er\ se*‘onil y<*ai. 
linnuMlvitely on being ent oil* tlu' leave-< ;)re v,p|it : 
into fillets, which are nearly an im b l>roail .at tin* j 
base, bnt taper to a point, Jtml ar<^ .*1 or -1 feet long, i 
The aerial roots of the vjU'om are .so librons as 1*1 be | 
use*! for making paint-brnsb«\s f*»r coajs** pni jx^se.s. j 

Scribes (TIeb. snfer)y among the Jt'ws, oiiginaliy | 
a kind of military olficer, whose biisimss .*ipp«*ais i*> | 
have been the recruiting and organising of tmops, } 
the levying of war tax**s, fui*l tin' like. I.*aler the j 
Ilebrt'W iiatiKi .yo/i r seems to iiav<‘ b<‘en es[>ecially 1 
bestow'od on a copyist of tb*' law l>o*>ks tCr. j 

mrttens)* After tlie exile, iimbn- K/ra, apparently \ 
the copyist l»ecarne more ami more an t^xpoumler of j 
the law (<lr. nomo(ii(/(ts/cit/os). In (’hrist's time j 
the name had come to designate a leurue*! man, a > 
doctor of the law. (Jlirist himself recogni.M's them j 
as a legal authority ( .\fatt. xxiii. 2); they were ! 
tlie pre.serv(ns of traditions, ami formed a kiml of j 
police in the Temple and .synag*ignes, together ! 
with the liigh- priests ; anti the pet)])]e reverencetl \ 
them, or were expected It) reverence them, in an , 
eniiuent degree. They w'ere to be found all over • 
the country of Palestine, and occunietl the rank | 
and profession of both lawyers and theologians, i 
Their imblit; field of action was tlius probably’^ 
threefold : they w'ere either assessors of the San- 
hedrim, or nublic teachers, or administrators and 
lawyers. Many of these teachers had special class- 
rooms Honiew'hero in the Temple of Jerusalem, 
where the pupils deslinetl to the calling of a rabbi 
sab at their feet. Tlie calling of a scribe being 
gratuitous, it was incunibent upon every one of 
them to learn and to exercise some trade. Those 
8cribe.s who >vere not eminent enougli to rise to the 
higher hranches of their profession, to enter the 
Sanhedrim, to he practical law'yers, or to hold 
schools of their own, occupied themselves in copy- 
ing the Book of the Law or the Prophets, in writ- 
ing phylacteries, contracts, lettera oi divorce^ and 
the like. Much of the Halacha, Haggada, and 
Mishna was due to them. As a rule they were 
Pharisees (q.v.), and, in their zeal to keep the law 
pure from any foreign influence, even Chasidim 
7 q.v.). Amongst famous scribes are to be reckoned 
Ilillei, Shainniai* and Gamaliel. 

Soe Jbws, Pharisees, Exegesis, Mishna, .Talmud: 
also the histories of the Jews bv Ewald, Graets, ana 
others ; and SchttrePs HisUyry of the Jetoieh People in the 
Time of Jeans Christ (Eng. trans. 1886-90). 

ScrlbCf Augustin Eug^nb, a French dramatic 
writer, son of a wealthy silkmereer of Paris, was 


i.s (Effcrea i^ontphUc^ 

•sTJ 85. See fjfe* by 


bom in that city on 24tli December 1791, and died 
there on 2()th February 1861. Although educated 
for the legal profession, his whole life was jjiven 
to the * nianutacture ' of stage-picccs of all kind^. 
His first play tliat can be identified w^as a failure, 
in 181 1, and it was m»t until 1816 that he had any 
success to boast of. From that, lime, however, his 
prodiiciioiis were so great tv in tlimuLiul by tbeatii- 
cal managers that be f*.st-al»li,she*l a .sort of dramatic 
iiuuui factory, in wliiiJi inimci'*)tis roHahorate/urs 
were con.stantly at w'ork under his sujiervisioti. 
Ills iilots arc. ini«‘r4*stiiig ami bi.s *lialoguc light and 
sparivling ; and luU a fcv\ of bis ivi**^*;.*^ have been 
adapt t**l for the HijgH> b si age. As lilcrat uro they 
liavc little va!m‘. rbe, host kmovu are Lt'> I'erre 
Aih'iinu*' iA'f*jurrvin\ L nc and 

Pntuillcs S<*iibc also varbms 

novel.v, and comjvo.-^cil tlir* lihrvtfi for a con^idtuable 
number of wclbknow ii *^peras^, iiichniing 
Fnt IxofA^rt h Diithh:, Lrs //7o/vr?mf.s', 7/C 

Prophttt\ and L Hi.s (KnCi 

wtue pul>lis)u*tl in fli voj.^. in lK7 
Leg*uive, one of his asKistant'< { 1S7J). 

Scribh^riis* Akui rnsof. 

Pii MJi.K', publisher, was born in 
N«wv \'oi k ( 'ity, I'Vbruiiry 1821, graduate*! at 

Piincetori in lS4b, and in tSiti i<umMl in founding 
III*' publisluug linn of l>ak*u* Sciibncr. His 
]>ann*'r <li*'d .-^o**!* alter, ami the firm became 
riiarb^s Seribmn’ A' ( ‘o. HhmrHnt Jlmnr^ first issued 
in 1S65, in ls7t) wa-N unugi!*] in Hci'ihncra Mrrf/a- 
wbii b was K*>bl by tlu' firm in 1S8I, and re- 
cliristeiHMl ihe ( 'barles Serib- 

lu'i* bad *licd in 1S71 (August 26), ami llu? firm in 
1870 b»-*‘am*‘ <'iiutles Si*riimcr‘s S*>n?? ; and tliese in 
ISS7 b**gan a n<‘W Fcribnrrs in ruldition 

to their largo publishing (a^- distingiiislied from 
priming and putdisliing) busincs.s. 

ScrIvPlIo<‘s. Sc*o Ivtmv. 

J»i€riv€‘uer, FKKiM.uirK Hi:nkv .Ambhosk, a 
distingui.^bod Now* J'csisimciit criti**, was born at 
lieriuomisey in Surrey, September 29, 181.3, and 
bail Ins education at St Oiave's, Southwtirk, and 
Ibiiiity Ckillcge, Cambriilge. For some time 
assistant- master at Sherborne, be wits bead-master 
«d Falmouth School from 1846 to 1856 (holding 
part of the time the perpetual curacy of Penw’erris), 
and rector of liorraim Irom 1861 till 1876, when lie 
w’as presented to the vicarage of Hendon and made 
a jnelKUidary of Exeter. One of the New Testa- 
ment revisers from tlie beginning, he receivetl a 
Civil List pension of £1(K) in 1872, the St Andrews 
LL.D. in the same year, and the Oxford D.C.L. 
in 1876. His Plmn I uiri.tdHvtion to the Criticimn 
of the New Testament ( 1861 ) was at once ailmitted 
to the rank of a standard autliority. Among his 
other books are Bezae Codex Cantabrigixfisis ( 1867), 
Cambridge Paragraph Bible (1870-71), Six Pop^ilar 
Lectures on the New I'estament Text (1875), Codex 
S, Ceaddae LaL EecL Cath, Lick. (1887). He died 
at Hendon, October 26, 1891. 

(Scrivener’s Palsy, another name for Writer’s 
Cramp. See Cramp. 

Scrofula is a term whose significance has 
vaiied much at dilferent periods and in the 
usage of di^erent writers. In its widest sense at 
the present day scrofula may l>e held to connote 
a disturbed condition of nutrition characterised 
by the occurrence of inflanimatory or hyper- 
pTastic processes of a s|>ecific nature (see Germ 
THEORY ) in the various tissues of the body. The 
tissues most frequently affected are the lymphatic 
glands, joints, l>one8, skin, and mucous membranes. 
The affection occurs most characteristically^in the 
young subject. The older 
crates, Celsus) restricted sci'oi 


physicians ( Hippo* 
ofuia practically to 
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In Catholic churches it may have an altar at each 
8i<lc, and is frequently a structure of some size^ 
with a staircase leading to the rood-loft on the top, 
where the cross or crucifix stands conspicuous at 
the entrance to the choir. Tlie loft is also used 
for certain religious functions and ceremonies. In 
England many beautifully carved screens in stone, 
enriched with pinnacles, niches, statues, &c., 
remain, sucli as those of York, Lincoln, Durham, 
&c. ; and specimens in wood, carved and painted, 
are common in parish churches, tliat at Ilarberton, 
near Totnes, which is represented in our illustra- 
tion, being one of the finest in the kingdom. In 
France the screen round the choir is sometimes 
the subject of beautiful sculptures, as at Amiens 
and Paris. In halls of castles an<l mansions 
there was usually a wooden screen at one end to 
separate the entrance-door and a passage from the 
hall. Over this was a gallery. Tjie term ‘screen 
of columns’ is also applied to an open detached 
colonnade. 

Screw. Under Rotation it is pointed out 
that the most general displacement wliich a rigid 
body can experience may be represented by a 
screw motion about and along a definite axis. The 
kinematic cbar.acteriAtic of screw motion is easily 
studied by help of any ordinary screw working in 
its nut. Wo may fix the nut and consider the 
motion of the screw ; or fix the screw and consider 
the motion of the nut. In either case we find a 
certain translation associated with a ))roportional 
amount 'of rotation. The ratio of the translation 
to the associfited rotation is called the pitch of the 
screw. In an ordinary single-threaded screw the 
practical measure of the [litch is the distance 
between the threads, and is simply the translation 
for one complete rotation. In dynamics it is more 
scientific to take the pitch as the translation for a 
rotation through the radian or unit angle (see 
Circle). The ratio of the scientific to the 
practical pitch is the same as the ratio of tlie 
circumference of a circle to its radius. TIhj 
smaller the pitch, the less is the translatory 
motion for a given rotation ; and when the ]>itch is 
made zero, the screw motion is reduced to a pure 
rotation. On the other hand, the larger the pitch, 
the greater is the translation for a given rotation ; 
so that a screw of infinite j)itch corresponds to a 
' pure translation. Thus screw motion includes all 
possible kinds of motion, translation and rotation 
being limiting cases. 

Dynamically, screw motion is said to be produced 
by a wrench, which is the most general quantity 
of the force type. When the screw motion is re- 
duced to translation, the wrench becomes force in 
the usual sense of the word ; and couple, which 
profluces rotati<in, is the other limiting case of 
wrench. The simplest conception of a wrench is 
obtained from the combination of i)ushing and 
twisting needed to bore holes with a gimlet. 

The screw is a very important element in 
machinery. In itself, however, it is not complete, 
being only half of the screw-pair or elementary 
mechanism to which it belongs. The complete 
mechanism is well illustrated by the combination 
of screw and nut. By making the piUdi zero, Ave 
pass to the one limiting case knowm as the turnhiff- 
pair ; and by making the pitch infinite we get the 
other limiting case — viz. tlie sliding •‘pair. These 
three combinations form the simple elements of all 
machines^. 

One of fche most important uses of the screw (as 
in the scre\\press) is to apply or sustain a large 
pressure in the^direction of its axis by means of a 
comparatively small couple acting about its axis. 
We shall suppose the couple to be applied by a 
force, F, acting at the end of a lever attachecl to 
the screw ; and that the result is a thrust, P. If 


a is the arm of the lever, and^ the pitch, the prin- 
ciple of work (see Energy) gives us the relation 
Fa = Pp. Hence the smaller the pitch the greater 
the pressure exerted by the screw for a given couple 
acting round its axis. The pitch is diminished oy 
making the thread of the screw finer. But, as this 
also makes it weaker, we see that there must be 
a practical limit to increasing the advantage of 
the screw in this way. So far we have neglected 
friction, which must, however, be considerable in 
all screw-pairs because of the great pressures exist- 
ing between the oimosed faces of the tlireads of the 
screw and nut. The power applied, Fa, must, 
therefore, be greater than the enective work done. 
In some cases, when the pitch is small, the 
efficiency, or ratio of useful Avork done to Avork 
expended, may be reduced to one-third. If the pitch 
is very large the action of the screw may be re- 
A'er.sed, the driving force being the thrust, P, and 
the resistance the couple. Fa, opposing the rotation 
of the screw. In most cases the pitch is too small 
for reversal, the couple brought into play by the 
friction always being sufficient to prevent motion. 
It is this non-reversibility that gives the screw it.s 
peculiar virtue in liolding together parts of a frame 
or machine. For the screw-propeller, see Smrs 
AND ShIPIMTILDING. , 

Screw Beaii« See Mezquite. 

Sc^rew-liails* called in the trade ‘ wood screws,’ 
are made from mild steel and iron ; or from brass, 
copper, and zinc, when others Avoiild be <h‘strovc<l 
by rust. Wood screws were in use long before the 
year 1760, when the brothers Wyatt obtained a 
patent for cutting screws by maebinery. Before 
1817, Avood HcroAvs, being nearly all forge<l ami then 
shaped by hand, Avere very expensive ; but at that 
time a patent Avas granted to John Colbert, a 
(ierman watchmaker, Avho made the first automatic 
machinery for this purpose. In the year 1854 a 
greatly improved machine Avas introduced from 
America, Avhich may be said to have revolutionised 
sere AV- making. These machines are complicated, 
and expen.sive in lirst cost and also to keeii in 
' operation. The Avire is supplied to the hearniig- 
niachine, Avliich cuts olK a piece, and a bloAv from 
a die stamps a head on it. It is then turned and 
jiicke<l, after Avhicli, in a Avorming-machine, a 
cutter ]msses several times along the blank and 
forms the thread and gimlet ]>oint. One person 
can attend to .several of these machino.s. Consider- 
able success has been attained in rolling the threads 
on screAv blanks. Taao reciprocating plates, or 
revolving discs, are made from hard steel, and 
groove<l at an angle ; the screAV blank is rolled 
betAveen them umler great pressure, receiving the 
reverse impression of the grooves Avhich form the 
thread. The annual consumption of Avire for 
making avoo<1 scicavs in England amounts to 9000 
ton.s. They are principally made in Birmingham, 
and one firm alone can> produce 150,000 gross 
Aveekly. 

Screw Pine ( Pandanns), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Pandanacea^ natives of the tropi- 
cal parts of the east and of the South Sea Islands. 
Many of them are remarkable for their adventitious 
roots, Avith large cup-like spongioles, which their 
branches send doAvn to the ground, and which 
serA'e as props. Their leaves are SAvord -shaped, 
Avith spiny edges, and are sjdrally arranged in 
three rows. In general appearance, when un- 
hranched, they resemble gigantic plants of tlie 
pine apple, whence their popular name. P. odora- 
tissimus is a widely-diffus^ species; a spreading 
and branching tree of 25 feet liigh, much used in 
India for hedges. It grows readily in a poor soil, 
and is one of the firat plants to wpsar on newly- 
formed islands in the Pacific, l^e male fioAveni 
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are in long spikes, the female ilowers in shorter 
branches. The flowers are frequently gathered 
before expanding, and boiled with meat. Their 
delightful and very powerful fragrance has made the 
plant a favourite everywhere. Oil impregnated with 
the odour of the flowers, and the distilled water of 
them, are highly esteeme<l East Indian perfumes. 
The seeds are eatable ; and the fleshy part of the 
drupes, wliich grow together in large heads, is 
eaten in times of scarcity, as is the soft white base 
of the leaves. Tlie terminal biuls arc oaten like 
those of palms. The spongy and juicy branches 
arc cut into small pieces as food for cattle. The 
loaves are used for thalcdiing, and their tough 
longitudinal fibres for making mats and cordage. 


Tlie roots arc s|)indle-slia]MMl, and are (*om]»osed <»f j (rE^fU^ Adrit fur 
tough fibres; tlioy are therefore useri by basket ; Jiuln/JIrn dv. iJtt 
makers ; and in Japan they are a.lso used as corks, ^ novels, hikI ttcimji 
More valuable as a fibrous plant is a.n allie<l speeies, ■ tiuriib(*rof well-k) 
P. sntlrus or P, Vamft, the V'acoa of Mauritius, j Fnt J}tfu:(do, I'o 

wliich grows to a lieigbt of about JO feet, but, ; Pt'oi>ha*\ and L\ 

from contirm.al cropping of its leaves, is usually ' were ]»ul>Iis!MMl ii 
dwarfed to (5 or 10 feet. JMie tiluvs of its leav(\s Legouve, one of 1 
are us<m 1 for luaking the Vthon /xo/.v, whie.h rival ] S 4 •rihl 4 ^rll^ 
in clieapn(*ss and usefulness the gunny J»;tgv of ‘ \ 

India. TIi<» leaves juc* eul (‘very seeoud year. ! ScrH>114‘r, f 

Iinmedvitely on being cut off* tin/ l<^ave-^ ;in‘ split ' ^ < ii \, 

into fillets, which an? nearly an ineh hn^ad at the : 1 ^•uccion in 
base, but taper to a point, and arc J or 4 feet long. \ ]»u. niching f 

The aerial roots of tin? \;u*oa Jin? so lilmuis as h? lie I pJJ>4nei- (Ued so( 
used for making jiaint-brushes for coaiM* pnj]ios(?s. j f barles J^'ciibner, 


:>rter bom in that city on 24th Deeeittlw 1791, and died 
lered there on 20th February 1861, Although educated 
;'lieir for the legal professioji, his whole life 'was given 
3 the to the ‘ marnuactnre ’ of stage pieces <rf all lands, 
with His first play that can be identified was a failure> 
or of ill 181 1, and it was not until 1816 that he had any 
rues, success to boast of. I^honi that time, hou'ever, his 
the productions were so gn^at lv in demand by theatfi* 
», is j cal managers tlnit h(‘ t si?i.blislied a sort of dramatlt^ 
base j manufactory, in whi<"li numerous roilahorateurs 
like j w<M'e constantly at work under bis su][ierviH)bn« 
dies j llis jdoks an* interesting and lii< dialogue light and 
The I s(>arKling; and not a fcAv i»i pieces have been 
mgb adapt<*(f for tin* English si age. As liuu ature they 
age. have little value. The best known are Le 
(I <»f j fPE/fU^ Adrirmi*' lA^f'nnt'r( HVy P/ic (ltftUf(\ and 
ket- ; liuiti/JIrn (h: Serihf* als<j wrote various 

rks, ^ iiovfds, ami c(impos<‘(i Xhi- Idn'cfii for a considerable 
ties, i tiunibm of well-known f>peras, including 
iu>, j Fi‘(f Iddji r! It: Lt s Jl U(J if thiols^ Xc 

hut, ; and ij A fnt'itiiA.. His fXe/'/r.v Vo7)iplt'ff*s 

t I .. .i i u- < 4^,-... i ic.. i .. 


Scrilu^ ( TIeb. sofer), among the Jews, originally 
a kind of military ollicer, whose? )>usiness a.pp(‘ars to 
have been the recruiting and organising of troops, 
tlm levying of vvar-tax(?s, and tin* lik«*. I.,ater the 
Hebrew name sa/hr seems to have h(*en es[iecia.lly 
bestowed on a copyist of t.ln* law books ((Ir. qitiiii- 
nifticfifi). After tlie exile, under Ezra, apparently 
the copyist became more and more an (*x pounder <>f 
the Jaw ((Jr. fio/nodif/tfsA'ff/as}. In (’Ii list's time 
the name had conic to designate a learned man, a 
doctor of the law. ( Jirist biiiis(»|f rec(»giii.Nes them 
as a legal autiiority (Matt, xxiii. 2); they were 
the preserv<»rs of traditions, and formed a kind of 
police in the 'reinple and synagoginjs, togetln?!* 
with the liigh-iiriests ; and tin? people reverenced 
them, or were expected to rev(?rence them, in an 
eminent degree. They were to be found all over 
the country of I’alestiiie, and occupied the rank 


were ]»ul>lis!n*d in 76 vols, iu 1S71 87). See Life by 
Lcgouvc, one. of hi,‘> a.-^.'siMt;lnts ( 1874). 

Scribloriis# Se»‘ \imji rn.NO'r. 

Scril>114‘r, Fifviiir.s, publisher, was Imni in 
N(*w ^'ork ( ‘il\, 21sl Echruary 1821, grad u«a led at 
rriucelou iu aud in 1846 joined in founding 

tin* pubJiNhing firm of nrik*‘r Scrilmer. His 
parlucr died soon after, and the firm hecame 
( 'liarlcs hciibuer A ( (k Hourn at first issued 

in J.Sdri, in bS7ff whs nnuged in Scrihuc.Fft Maga- 
Zito\ which was sold hy tlie hnu in 1881, and re* 
chrisUuied lln* (Ant fO'y Magazine. (’harlos Scrih- 
in*v hud died in lH7l ( .Vugust 26), and the firm in 
1879 Is'came ( 'harlcs S(‘ii)>nei*s Sons ; and tliese in 
J887 h<*gan a SrritmrF a Magftzine., m addition 

to their laigf* nuhlisliing (as distinguished from 
printing and putdishing) business. 

Scrivelloes, Sec* Ivonv. 

Kcriyeiit^r, EuKDiaacK llKMtv Amuuose, a 
distinguislu*d New Testament critic, was b(»rn at 
llennondsey in Surrey, September 29, 1813, and 
bad bis education at St Olave's, Southwark, and 
Trinity (’olh^ge, Cambridge. For some time 
assistant-master at Sherborne, he was head -master 
of Falmouth School from 1846 to 1856 (holding 
j»art of the time the peipetnal cuiJiey of Penwerris), 


and profession of botli lawyers 


occupi 
s and 


and rector of i 


roiii 1861 till 1870, when he 


Uieir public held of action was thus probably 
threefold : tliey were either assessors of the Saii- 
liedriin, or public teachers, or administrators and 
lawyers. Many of these teachers bad sp<'cial class- 
rooms somewhere in tlie Temple of Jerusalem, 
where the pupils destined to the calling of a rabbi 
sat at tlieir feet. TJie calling of a scribe being 
gratuitous, it was incumbent upon every one of 
tliem to learn and to exercise some trade. Those 
scribes who were not eminent enough to rise to the 
higher branches of their profession, to enter the 
Sanhedrim, to be practical lawyers, or to hold 
schools of their own, occupied themselves in copy- 
ing tlie Hook of the Law or the Prophets, in writ- 
ing phylacteries, contracts, lettei-s or divorce, and 
the like. Much of the Halacha, Haggacia, and 
Mishna was due to them. As a rule they were 
Pharisees (q.v.), and, in their zeal to keep the law 
pure from any foreign influence, even Chasidim 
(q.v.). Amongst famous scrilies are to be reckoned 
Ilillel, Shammai, and GanialieL 

See Jaws, Pharisres, Exegesis, Mishka, Talvud: 
also the histories of the Jews by Ewald, Oraetz, and 
others ; and SoliUrer’s History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ (Eng. trans. 1886-90). 

Seribet Augustin Eugene, a French dramatic i 
writer, son of a wealthy silkmercer of Paris, was 


theologians. ! prcyenteil to the vicarage of Hffiidon and made 


a prebendary of Exeter. One of tlie New Testa- 
ment revi.sers from the beginning, be received a 
Civil TJst pension of £1(X) in 1872, tlie 8t Andrews 
LL.D. in the same year, and tlio (Jxford D.C.L. 
in 1876. His Plain I ntroduction to the Criticism 
of the New Testament ( 1861 ) was at once admitted 
to the rank of a standard authority. Among his 
other books are Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis ( 1867 ), 
Cambi'idgc Puram*aph Bible ( 1870-71 ), Six Popular 
Lectures on the Nno Testament Text (1876), Codex 
S. Ceaddae LaU PlccL Cath. Lich, (1887). He died 
at Hendon, Octol>er 26, 1891. 

Scrivener's Palsy, another name for Writer's 
Cramp. See Cramp. 

Scrofula is a term whose significance has 
varied much at difl’erent {veriods and in the 
usage of different writers. In its widest sense at 
the present day scrofula may be held to connote 
a disturbed condition of nutrition characterised 


Theory ) in the various tissues of the body. The 
tissues most frequently affected are the lymphatic 
glands, joints, lioties, skin, and mucous membranes. 
The aflection occurs most characteristically in the 
young subject. The older physicians ( Hippo- 
crates, Celsus) restricted scrofula practically to 
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an inflammatory swelling of the lymphatic glandsy 
more especially about the neck. Though frequent 
attemi)ta were made to widen its significance so 
ns to include supposed kindred processes in other 
structures, the old view remained dominant both 
in lay and meilical parlance till recently. But 
the discovery in many so-called scrofulous mani- 
festations of the presence of the Bacillus tuber- 
miosis — the essential cause of tuberculosis (see 
Tubercle, Consumption) — has gradually modi- 
fied the older conception and led to a recogni- 
tion of the identity or at least the close relation 
existing between scrofula and tuberculosis. Hence 
many pathologists nowadays regard the tubercle 
bacillus as the one essential cause of so-called 
scrofula, and hold the latter (when used in the 
more limited sense of Hippocrates) as synonymous 
with a localised tuberculosis. Strong evidence may 
be advanced in favour of this view. Other path- 
ologists regard the scrofulous tissue as a pretuber- 
cular rnanitestation, and suppose that the depraved 
structures afford a suitable soil or nidus on which 
the tubercle bacillus, whenever it obtains access, 
flourishes and multiplies, giving rise to tubercu- 
losis proper. This suijject will oe therefore more 
fully treated under Tubercle (q.v.). Scrofula is 
synonymous with struma. 

This disease for centuries was thought capable 
of being cured by the touch of a king, and it w'as 
claimed that this iiower was of English growth, 
commencing with Edward the Confessor, and de- 
scending only to stich foreign sovereigns as could 
show an alliance with the royal family of England. 
But the kings of France claimed the gift, and it 
was certainly practised by Philip I., although he 
was allowed to have lost the power through his 
immorality. Laurentius, physician to Henry IV., 
claims that the power commenced with Clovis T., 
and says that Louis I. added to the touch the sign 
of the cross. He tells us also that Francis I. even 
in captivity preserved the power. In France it did 
not fall completely into disuse till 177(5. William 
of Malmesbury is the fn*st to mention the gift of 
healing in England and to attribute it to that most 
miserable of saints, Edward the Confessor. From 
his time down to Henry II. there is no account of 
the practice, but it reappears under Henry II., 
John, Edward II., E<lward III., Richard II., 
Henry IV., V., VL, VII., and VIIL, its truth 
guaranteed by grave and credible wiiters like 
Archbishop Bra<lwardine, Sir John Fortescue, and 
Polydore Virgil. Henry VII. was the first to in- 
stitute a particular service of ceremony on the 
occasion of the touching; that use<l in Queen 
Anne’s time will be fouTid in the contemporary 
Prayer-books. In Henry’s reign ' also the pre- 
sentation of a piece of gold was first generally in- 
troduced, usually the angel-noble; but after the 
reign of Elizabeth the size of the coin was reduced 
for the sake of economy. James 1. and Charles 
1. both touched, and we are told that the latter 
sometimes gave as his touch-piece silver instead 
of gold. But the piactice reached its greatest 
height under Charles II., who even touched 260 
persons at Breda before crossing to England, and we 
learn from the Charisma Basilicon, tlie third part 
of the Adeno-choirculelogia (1684) of the royal | 
surgeon John Browne (1642-1700), that no fewer 
than 92,107 persons were touched betAveen 1660 
and 1682, Vet we learn from the Bills of Mor- 
tality that more persons died of scrofula during 
this period than any other, the evil having greatly 
increased during the king’s absence. Browne’s 
work is the best contemporary account of the rite 
that we possess. It is interesting that Sir Thomas 
Browne does not allude to the royal gift of healing, 
although there are allusions in his domestic letters 
to the practice of touching and to his granting the 


ordinary certificate as a physician. James II. also 
touched for the evil, but William III. put an end to 
the practice. Anne renewed it, and we read how on 
March 30, 1714, she touched 200 persons, among 



Touch-piece (time of Cjucen Axine). 


them Samuel Johnson, whom, however, she did 
not heal. With the accession of the House of 
Brunswick the practice entirely ceased, but it 
seems that the Pretenders for some time attempted 
to maintain it, and Ave are told that the prince 
Charles EdAvard touched a child at Holy rood in 
1746, Avhich Avas healed A\dthiii 21 days after. In 
1748 the iionjuring historian Thomas Curie lost his 
siihsiily from the Common Council of London for a 
note in the first volume (December 174T) of his 
llistort/ of England to the eflect tliat a man liad 
been cured of the king's evil by the touch of the 
Pretender at Avignon in November 1716. We 
find frequent allusions to tlie juactice in T’oj»ys 
and Evelyn, and indeed it AA^as for centuries an 
article of popular bfdief, so that AA^e need not 
W’oiider at the credulous Avarmtli of Heylin, Ser- 
geant-surgeon Wiseman, and Jeremy Collier, See 
T. .1. PettigroAv, On Superstitions connected with 
Medicine and Surgery ( 1844). 

Scrofulous dr Tuberculous Diseases occur 
similarly in cattle, sheep, ])igs, and less frequently 
in horses and dogs. See at Consumption the sec- 
tion on consumption in the loAA^er animals. 

Sir W illtam, synonym for an unjust, 
venial, and brutal judge, became Chief-justice of 
the King’s Bench in 1678, and Avas specially noto- 
rious for cruelty and x^^i-itiRlity during the trial 
of the unfortunates accused of complicity in the 
alleged Popish Plot (see Oates). In 1680 he 
was impeached by the Commons, but removed from 
oflice by the king on a pension. He died in 
1683. 

Scroll^ an ornament of very common use in all 
style.s of architecture. It consists of a band 
arranged in convolutions, like the end of a piece of 
paper rolled up. The Creeks used it in tlieir Ionic 
and Corinthian styles, the Romans in their Coni- 
l)OHit<5 ; and in mediaeval architecture, and all 
styles which closely co])y nature, it is of constant 
occurrence as in nature itself. 

Scrope, a famous family of the north of Eng- 
land that produced, amongst others, Richard Ye 
Scrope, Chancellor in 1378 and 1381-82; Richard 
Scroiie, Archbishop of York, who joined in the 
conspiracy against Henry IV., and was beheaded at 
York in 1405 ; and Lord Scrope of Bolton, Warden 
of the West Marches under Queen Elizabeth. 

Scrope, George Poulett, geologist, Vas bom 
in Loneuxn in 1797, and Avas educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge, and on liis marriage in 1821 ex- 
changed his OAvn name, Thomson, for that of his 
wife’s family. He m^e studies of volcanic pheno- 
mena at Vesuvius, in central Franco, and else- 
where, and expounded his views in Considerations 
on Volcanoes (1824) and Geology of the Extinct 
Volcanoes of Centred France, ( 1827 ; 2d ed. 1872). 
As member of parliament for Stroud from 1833 to 
1868 he became famous as a writer of pamphleto 
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in the interests of the agricultural laliourer. A 
Fellow of the Royal Society ami other learned 
associations, he died 19th January 1876. 

Scrophttlariacese (also calleil Seraph uiar- 
tnece)^ a natural order, chiefly herbaceous and Imlf- 
shrubby plants. The order is a very lai>;e one, 
containing almost 2000 known speci<‘,s, which are 
distributed over tlie wljole wt>rld, both in cold and 
warm clituates. Acridity, biltoriies.s, and astring- 
ency are jnevalent characttjrintic.s, anil many specicn 
are poisonous. Mucilage, resinous sulisUinccs, and j 
essential oils are also pro<lucts of imiiiy of the : 
species. Some are root ji.anisites. Soiihj are ad- i 
mired and cultivated for their How(*rs ; some are ’ 
used medicinally. Digitalis or Fo.jnjf.aa\ CaJeeo- ; 
laria, Mimulus, MafUht^ Antirrhinum or Snap- < 
Oratiola, Sci’ophiilMria or Fiffirari^ \ eroni^-a j 
or Specdincli , and Kiiphrasia or Fijvhritjht aic i 
familiar examj)ies. \’erv dilferent from tIn*Ne ; 
humble herhart'oiis plants is Fttnlo^rnin luipn-ioFs^ 
a Japanese tree, :>() to 10 feet bigti, v\ iili trunk • 
two or llireci fe«U; in diameter, and llowei> in 
panicles, about as large as lliose (O' lie* (•oimaoi, ; 
loxghive ; t h(^ tree is hardy in the milder of ■ 

England, ami is a b<?autiful ornaunuit of slinib 
beries from Loiulon southwards. | 

Serfifo. See Ai’si’Kali V' ol. f. p. oStt j 

Slirilfllc (Lai. iii'ra}nd lint , *a .'nhill. >ln(r]) ! 
stone*) was the Jow'cst demuniiial ion of weight ' 
among the liomans, and with tlunn denoted tlie ; 
24th juirt ot ail ounce ( a/evV/ ), or the 2vSSili of a i 
pouiKl (lihrii). As a m(‘asnr(‘ of surtace it was also ! 
the 24th ]>art of tlie nnrid (see Ofxt’K). In ! 
Apothecaries’ ^^’eighl a seruph' contains 20 'I'roy | 
grains, is the third part of a draclmi, the 2lth of j 
an ounce, and the 2SsSt]i of a Troy [fouud. See ; 
WlfiKillTS AND AlKAsrUKS. ' | 

SciuWry, Madklkink dk, an interminable I 
French novelist, was born at Havre in 1607, her 
father of Provencal origin, l^eft an oi[diau at six. 
she received a careful e<lucalion from an uncle, 
and, still young, came up to Paris, where she soon 
became a notable ligure in the brilliant society of 
the llbtid Ilanibouilh't. She w as plain, if not ugly, 
thin, dark, and long-faced, full of vanity' and 
prudislincHs, a 17tb centurv Matlanie de (Jenlis 
plus virtue, lus Sainte Beuve styles her. But 
blue-stocking as she was she had a w^unairs 
heart, and loved after the fashion of her heroines, 
with an exalted aud chaste alVection, the ill- 
favoured but learned Pellisson, in whom she bad 
inspired a passion. IJer half craz.v brother Georges 
(1601-67) left the service in 1630 to devote himself 
to literature, and, being gifted with fatal facility, 
posed as a rival of Corneille, and wrote many pieces 
long since securely forgotten. To Ciiristina of 
Sweden be <1edicated one poem, Alaric, of 11,000 
verses. A kind of swashbuckler among men of 
letters, he wu-ote prefaces that read like cartels of 
dehance to any who had the temerity to doubt liU 
genius. His sister useil to help him in his w'riting, 
and Tallcinant ascribes to her the entire responsi- 
bility of Ibrahim ou Viliustre Bassa, a romance in 
four large volumes, which lie signed and published 
in 1041. Similarly Artatnine ou Ic Grand Cyrus 
(10 vols. 1649-53) and CUlie (10 vols. 1664-60) 
both bore the name of Georges de Scud6ry, altiiough 
he contributed only the trainework or the tw'o, 
that is to say, the part which is the worst in both. 
Mdlle. de Scuddry lacked real invention, and took 
her figures from her acquaintance and from the 
society of the day, travestying them as Homans, 
Greeks, Persians, or Carthaginians — thus, she has 
lialf-painted herself as Sapiio in vol. x. of the 
Grand Cyrus, Victor Cousin discovert a key 
(1657) which named all the figuies definitely, as 
Artam^ne for Ccnd4, Mandane for Mme, de Longue* I 
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ville, Partli^nie for Mine, de Sabl^^ &e. But she 
had real skill iu polislied conversation, and, in later 
days wdieu her stories bad gone out of laaMoil, she 
reproduced ten volumt^s (1680-92) of these taken 
j from her novels. Madame de S<^vign$ writes her 
daughter, ‘Mdlle. de beudery has just seat me two 
little volumes id cori\ eisaimns ; it is impossible 
that they' should not be good, no\v that they are not 
druw'iie<l iu a great romaia.i:.’ The (Jtuud Cyrus m 
one of the masierpifn^e*; iunongst the romans ds 
In/tfjtic halriuc, its tlieii order lois been felicitously 
namt*d, Imt a modern ixiadio* s(dd(un sUaVis far into 
it^ ir>,(MX> pages. J'he ineidenis fotiow in tlie most 
helpless monotony and ia<dv of verisimilitude, but 
the ii.ijvete of the j (.•n«n*,tions CM)mj>leudy disarms 
th< e.riiic. 'J'lie \irtuous ;iutln»re,-.s prided herself 
ou her rildlity to fathom all ih<' df*pths of lovo 
wiihont having sound* il tluuu in ju r (»wn e.X{>eri- 
en(‘e, and tlic lamous M 'art** de Teiidre* in CU'lie^ 
lluiiffitn\ i'N ;i fantU'tie hui pnitmitioua 
alttoupt l(j *•,on^^Jln'{ an and guide to the 

wlioh* kingtloni of l^ovr. It witrS not an invmition 
of Mdlle. de S'*udrrv. hui dm* to the eollaboration 
<«f the. .-‘iipe: {im* !adl(*s a.n»! gentlemon wdio fre- 
rjuenltv.l i»ei ^aiur*la\''. She lived till tlie age of 
ninfl\ four, n*spec*{ed ami liononred to the hist, 
d vingai Pan.s.2d June 1761. ’rJie etliei ealiKCil seiiti- 
immt of her nov<ds had aiieadv wiraried the world, 
huf tin* death ]»low waited to dealt hy the hand 
o) Bidih'.iu. (..'ou'-iu ealK l»et\ hut not liappily, 
sort of 1‘hoiK‘h sister of .Vddis<Mi.’ As li woman it 
sijouh) not he forgottfui to h<‘i’ homuir that her 
hia\e devotion to friends lik(; Mine. Longueville 
liiui l''«)U(|uet survived their fall: and none could 
ever he an object of indiirenuuM* to the world of 
whom .Muduthie de. Svbigue coulcl w'rite, ‘In a 
hundred thousaml wortl.'^ I could tell yum but one 
truth, wliieli veduees its(*lf to as'-uring you. ^lade- 
moistdle, that I shall love you and adore you all 
my life ; it is only this w'ord that can expiws the 
idea I iiave of your extraordinary lucM'il. I am 
lia]»py to liave some part iu the friendship and 
esteem of such a pm son. As constancy is a per- 
fection, 1 say to myself that you wdll not change 
for me ; aud 1 dare i.i> juhle myself that 1 shall 
never ]>e sullicicnlly’ abandoned of God not to Ijc 
alway.s your-s. ’ 

Sec Victor Cousin, Ln Socrtl: Frun^aise av Dix- 
septdmc *Su\ilc (1858); Sainte- Be live, Causer ks du 
Fundi y vol. iv. ; Audio Le Breton, Lc Itotaan an Bix- 
stptilmc (18tM)) ; and chapter iii. of Amelia Gere 

Mason’s work, Tke Wonun of the French iSalons (1891). 

Scildo (Itak, ‘shield'), an Italian silver coin 
corresponding to the Spanish Piastre (q.v.), the 
American Dollar (q.v.), and the Eimlisli Crown 
(q.v.). It was so called from its l^aring the 
lieraldic shield of the })rinco hy wdiose authority 
it w’as struck, and difiered slightly in value in the 
different state.s of Italy, the usual value being 
about four shillings. 

Sciilltnff has two senses, a riv^er sense and a j 
sea sense. In its fresh-water acceptation sculling 
is the propulsion of a boat wdth a pair of sculls 
or light oars hy one man (sec Kdwing). Among 
seafaring men, liowever, to .scull is to drive a boat 
onward with one oar, worked like a screw over the 
stern. 

Scnlplily a name given to the Dragonet ( q. v. ), 
and also in the United States to various marine 
species of Cottus or Bull- head — notably to C. 
octodechnspinosiis and C. scorjnus; the ‘Daddy- 
Sculpin * teing C. grmdandicus. 

Sculpture has been practised in all ages and 
by all races. Thei'o is no savage so untutored 
but can scratch a rude design upon a fiat surface 
(the beginning of relief) or fashion a stone into 
the rugged semblance of a god. There are still 
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( preserved the rough experiments of paheolithic man, 
‘which in character and expression fall but little 
short of the misshapen images of archaic Greece. 
Such backward races as to>(iay remain in the state 
of barbarism from which the more hij^hly developed 
emerged countless centuries ago still aim at the 
innocent realism of prehistoric times. But these 
furtive attempts have naught in common with art; 
their interest is anthropological ; and the present 
article treats of s(Milpture as it has been pur- 
sued by craftsmen with a certain control of their 
material and a consciousness of the effect it is 
theim to produce. The sculpture of India, for 
instance, is merely fantastic ; its preoccupation is 
religious rather than artistic. \Vhen viewed in 
relation to the great stream of tradition which 
connects the work of liodin or Gilbert with the 
colossal figures of Kgyj)t, it is but a shallow back- 
water. But from the time wJien tlie great Sphinx 
was set up at Gizeh until yesterday a countless 
succession of men have expressed their ideals in 
clay, bronze, marble, and other more or less 
stubborn substan(;es, with a deliberate intention 
and tutored sense of dignity or beauty which 
en title them to be revered as artists and their 
works to be treasured as masterpieces. With their 
achievement we are alone concerned ; the ingen- 
uous scratch ings of the savage — whether ancient or 
modern — and the fantasies of the Oriental mystic 
are for the curious to consider. 

The material of sculpture is as various as the 
methods of its treatment. Wood, marble, basalt, 
granite, bronze, gold, and ivory are but a few of 
the substances which have been fashioned into 
beautiful and stately forms. Here at once wc dis- 
cover one determining element of style. An artist 
who works in porphyry or granite cannot express 
his fancy with free<iom. A largeness and dignity 
is forced upon him by the rigid substance njion 
which he has chosen to work. So we lind in the 
works of ancient Egypt a severe and monumental 
repose which would be out of place in figures of a 
iiKxIest size and more malloablo material. It has 
ever lieen the .supreme merit of the sculptor per- 
fectly to adapt his means to his end. The Greeks 
of the oth century expressed in marble the most 
beautiful lines and shapes wliicli the material could 
suggest. Where there was no place for common’ 
or familiar ideas all was simple and restrained. 
Oil tile other hand, the artists of Taiiagra, working 
in the ready and pliant medium of terra cotta, 
did not venture beyond a scale and a technique 
wliicJi, though perfectly consonant to theirpurpo.se, 
liave the grace and elegance of the masterpiece in 
little. The sin of ta.ste which renders the bulk of 
modern sculpture vain ami of ba.se effect is ignor- 
ance of the material’.s limitations. The Italian of 
to-day- who esteenis marble tlie most apt substance 
for the presentation of lace-frills ana waistcoat- 
buttons wrecks his craft upon the reef of clever- 
ness. The artist does not carve and slasli his 
marble as though it were paper, nor does lie break 
up its surface into a thousand furrows as though 
it were putty ; but, still within the bounds of taste 
and knowledge, he gives to his work a lireadth and 
simplicity which are at war neither with art nor 
with nature. Imleed the firobicm of sculpture may 
be defined as the translation of the forms of the 
visible world into the language suggested by the 
material employed. Many of the grandest sculp- 
tiire.s that time has spared were coniposed to fill 
certain spaces in wall or pediment. Their purpose 
being thus decorative, it follows that there is an- 
other force by which the artist is controlled. The 
variety of pose ,and contour which distinguish the 
Elgin marbles was suggested by the varying depth of 
the pediment they were destined to adorn. So also 
the flowing harmony of the Parthenon frieze pro- 


ceeds from the subtlest adaptation of the design to 
the space. It is only necessary to contrast the mas- 
terpieces of Greek art with tlie outrages upon taste 
which have defaced Westminster Abbey since the 
18th century to recognise how much beauty depends 
upon a sense of litness. Realism, in brief, though 
the final aim of savage art, is but a snare to the 
artist in bronze or marble. To represent cbo.sen 
a.^pects of animal forms wJiich are in discord neither 
with their material nor with the site they occupy, 
this is the end of the sculptor, and in its attainment 
a sense of beauty must always conquer the interest 
of facts, a re.spect for tradition must forbid tlie 
play of ingenious artifice. 

The Egyptians, a.s they were the first, were also 
the most prolilic sculptors. Their temples and pal- 
aces were covered with reliefs ; innumerable statues 
of gods and heroes stood upon their pl.ain.s. The 
Sphinx (q.v. ), which M. Maspero places many cen- 
tiiries before IMenos — wlio fioiirishoo some 4000 years 
Iw^fore Christ- is the product of an art alreaily 
mistress of her resources. There is not a tentative 
touch in tliis noble luonummit ; it is not an 
experiment like the seated figures from Branchidie, 
which only preceded the efflorescence of Greek 
.sculpture by a few centuries, but a work as finished 
in its grand impa.ssiveness as the Tlieseus (so 
called) of the Parthenon. But Egyptian art, as 
it seems perfect in the beginning, knew no pro- 
gress but decay. Its purpose was consistently the 
same. It did not advance, like Greek sculpture, 
from naivete to accomplishment, from hieratic 
ix'straint to artistic enfrancliisement. The school 
of Memphis is already a school of the deca 
donee. And yet its artists are still for the most 
part bound in the chains of hieratic tradition. 
Their seated figures are always posed in tlie atti- 
tudes sanctioned by custom, tiie idbows fifmly 
planted against the si<les, the hands set forward 
upon the knees. Thtdr reliefs also arc still* and 
archaic. While they display a knowledge of ana- 
tomy and an observation of the human figure in 
action, the head and legs arc presented in profile, 
while the upper part of the body faces the spec- 
tator. This peculiarity' was the result not of in- 
competence, but of a fierce conservatism. The 
reliefs, the figures of which either project from the 
ground or are depressed beneath it, were always 
coloured : indeed polychromy m as invariable when 
I the material was not naturally veined or coloured. 

I But excavations at Bouhak have shown that 
I under the Memphis dynasty, despite the influence 
I of the ancient school, )‘ealistic portraiture was 
practised with amazing success. Such a figure as 
the woollen Sheik-cl-belcd (see Vol. IV. p. 236) is 
neither stately nor beautiful, yet there is little 
doubt that it i.s a speaking likeness ; and so much 
may be said for a dozen masterpiece.s treasured at 
Boulak. The first Theban school, which flour- 
ished from the 10th to the 16th dynasty, drew its 
inspiration from the school of jilemphis. The 
same respect for tradition, the same interest in por- 
traiture were piously preserved. Indeed Egyptian 
art clung to the ideals of grandeur and formality 
until the advance of Greece introduced a fresh 
science and a fresh civilisation. By its very 
austerity no less tlian by its balanced union of 
observation and convention the sculpture of Egypt 
displays a grandeur and impressiveness which it 
shares with no other manifestation of art. Its 
hybrid colossi and monstrous deities, hewn out of 
the stubbomest material, are still noble in spite of 
their ugliness ; and that even the formal Ewptian 
was not incapable pf representing graceful types 
the portrait of Menephta^ and Queen Taia remain 
to snow. And yet from the classical period the 
Sphinx alone survives (see figures in the article 
Egypt, and at Vol. I. p. 22), 
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Assyrian sculpture, which grew out of the ruder 
art of Chalda^a, like Egyi^tiaii, knew neither xno- 
gress nor development. Its earliest monuiiieiits 
date from the 12th century n.r., but the mag- 
nificent series of reliefs in the British Museum are 
not earlier than the 9th and 8th c(!n Luries, aiul they 
<lis])lay the inflexible characteri.sti<rH of the most 
ancient period. The kings and vi/Jors, who figure 
in tlie reliefs, conform to an invariable tvp<*. The 
monarch is recognised hy his square cut heard and 
jewelled tiara. He is often repri*se.nted, like the 
figures of Egyptian reliefs, p.inly fronting the 
spectator, partly in profile. There is no nttem])i at 
portraiture, not a sugg(‘stion of natura.lisiu. lint 
in the treatment of aninmJs the Assyrian allowe<l 
himself complete free<]o)n. 'The lion hunts are 
master])ie<‘es of observation nnd cx<*<*ijtion. 
finest reliefs pro\ «‘ that ev<*u before llie 
frieze* of the Parthenon there* M<*ie artists who 
coiihl model tlie horse ^\ it li animation ami iindi'i’ 
standing. Tin* Assyiians deli^hied also in hxl.j'id 
forms ; the portals of tlieir paJares w^ re gnanied 
by eolossa,! winged bulls with hinnafi he;oN, admir 
able speeimens (»f wld(‘h may be .'^een at the Iliiii-li 
Museum from tin? ])ala.<‘e of Saigon (V‘2I 7<P» i;.c. ». 
Assyrian art in line, de^jlite its many eonveiil ions 
and in\^‘t(‘rate symladism, lacked the grand<*nr and 
the no]>ility of Kgy[>tian senlptnn?. t )n th«* other 
hand, the artists of AsM i ia d^'^|)l5ly a seii'-e of life 
arnl movement, especially in their tnatnu^nt of 
animals, unknown before them (see ii.v.nies ai V ol. 
1. on. 517, 519, fi;i:i). 

The origins of (Jreek sculpture an* still in <lis- 
pute. Some there are wlio would hase us helii‘\f* 
tliat the art Avhicli culminated in Phidias derivtwl 
directly from Egypt or Assyria ; others assert (hat- it 
wan autochthonous. The question does not admit 
of a positive ans>\ or. Tliat t he arehaic ( I reeks m are 
influenced by the art of tlie Orient is ineoiitostalde, 
but it seems no loss certain that, the inlluenco being I 
Ruperficj'al, Orei'k .scul[dure hdiowed a natural 
course of development. In the treasure house at 
Myeeiuo arc certain scabbards and swonldiilts of 
eastern design, if not of eastern workmnnsliip, ami 
there is no reason wliy the Pha-nicians, the bagmen 
of antiquity, should not Inave carried these piwious 
wares to Argolis. The famous Lion-gate, tc^M), is 
Assyrian in cliaractcr, ami many examples of 
pi'imitive Greek art are conspicuously Oriental. 
But both history and common sense are opposed 
to the view that the early masters of Selinus or 
the authors of the jirimitive Apollo statues (so 
called) owed a direct debt to Egypt. It lias been 
pointed out that Egyi^tian art, wdien we first meet 
It, was linislicd and complete ; its ideal w as attained 
in obedience to hieratic law’s. The sculptoi*s of 
archaic Greece w^ere too naive to be the mere imi- 
tators of a elassical style. Their Jiim w'as realism, 
so far as their limited resources and control of 
marble or bronze would carry them. The early 
history of Greek art is shrouded bv the Greeks 
themselves in a veil of legend. With charac- 
teristic anthropomorphism the ancient critics were 
wont to represent each epoch in the development 
of art by a purely mythical hero. Tlie Cyclopes, 
the Telcliiiies, Dicdalus, Butades, and lioro, to 
whom the invention of modelling is ascribed, are 
one and all very pretty fictions. Even Rhoecus 
and Theodoriis, the inventom of bronze-casting, 
and Glaiiciis, who invented the soldering of 
iron {aid'^pov K6\\rt<nv)^ are names and no more. 
Indeed it is impossible until a comparatively 
late period to connect extant works with the 
name of tlieir authors. When we examine tlie 
archaic monuments, such as the earliest metopes 
of Selinus, which are as old pexliaps as 600 B.O., 
we find a style awkward ana ingenuous even to 
barbarity. While the figures of Perseus and 


Medusa front the Hjiectatw, the feet are planted 
from left to right, and the mason, so far from 
aiming at symmetry of design, was doubtless con- 
tent wdth a vague semblance of humanity. The 
seated figures from Biiincliida*, wliich may lie as 
late as 540 n.O., arc merely l>Ioeked out, and the 
seated Athena, ascribed End(ciis (550 B.C.), jgivCs 
no promise of the gohlcn agf* which followetl less 
fhan a century later. The celebrated Lycian 
reliefs, known jih the Harpy Tomb, mark a dis- 
tinct ?>tep in advance. 7'hen' i,s cJianu and dignity 
in finur still’ elegance and beantilul <lrapery; and 
yet an* Ihey jtot still iiiarrcil by the duiiisy in- 
gcnnon.sriess of the true primitive? At Athena 
art WHS bom late ami lived a brief, if brilliant, 
life Nor tile s7» /c of Aristoeles much better 
tlian an an baic experimenl. ; tlunigb ilie relief of 
a woman slopping inio u «*li;triot. wbieh may bfive 
bc?en a nu>n>j>‘* <n' tl»e 1 1 *'rat onipf don, bus nl lenstTlic 
I siigL!<‘>t ion ot f>'e<'iloin and lua-terv. 7’beie exists 
j a. group Ol st al n*‘s - ealled A polio wbieh were 
• fashioned in obedirmi* to the same convention. 

‘ ’ri!**y aie rigid aTid ehiin‘'y in liandling ; the arms 
{ aie ji\ed i'rrmly to the side: and yet llie sur- 
; hire is treated wilh breadth and siinplieity, and 
; I here is an unnii^lakubb' JTellenisni in the flow 
' «»f the lines. Tli.it of Grehomejius is probably the 
; liiont ancient, and may <lare from the Tlh <*entmy ; 
tlie nm^t advanrrd in sryh* is tin* so trailed Strang- 
jdid Apollo now in the British Musmini — which 
! is doubtless not much older tlian the /Egina pedi- 
ments. 

'fhe iiiarb]'* statues which fubn'ned the guble- 
cinls of tlie temple of Athena at- .d^giua, and are 
now the thief t»inament- of tin* Giyptothek at 
Munich, ftjrm tin* first great monmiient of (Ireek 
art which has coiin-* clown to ns. bhieli pediment 
represente<l the sTrugglt* of two opposing forces 
over a dead warrior. Thougli there ih an archaic 
touch in the spare proportions and rigid attitudes 
of the figures, they are evidently the wmrk of a 
master w ho iin<h*rsi04>d his craft, and it is jiossible 
that the .stern li.aiidling and the archaic smile were 
deliberate. The author is unknown. The east- 
ern ptulimcnt is freer, and po.ssibly later than tlie 
western, and the historians have aserihed it to 
Oiia(a>, a sculptor whose name is preserved in the 
texts. But there is not a .shred of definite evi- 
dence, ami we can only describe these fine statues 
a.s the best sj)eciineii of Greek sculpture half a 
century before the ml vent of Ifludias, The style of 
Myron and Polycletus is known to us only by 
copies; that of Kalamis not at all, unless the 
Choiseul-I^ouflier Ajiollo (so called) he a cojiy of 
his famous Apollo Alexikakos. All 1111*00 were 
ohler contemporaries of Phidias, and concerning 
them all the ancient critics waxed eloquent. If w e 
may believ e a hundreil epigrams, JMyron aimed at 
realism and illusion rather than at beauty. His 
disc-thrower has been celebrated through all the 
ages, al thougli, if the copy be accurate, Quintilian 
described it accurately as distortmn et elaboratum, 
Polycletus, on the other hand, w*a.s a true 
academic, and w^ould have imposed a canon on the 
world. The well-knowm Dori/phorvs and Diadtt- 
vienus are copies of his works ; ami though w*e 
may not determine therefrom his technique, w’e 
may at least realise the square proportion to which 
he bade his contemporaries conform. 

In Phidias the art of sculpture ciilminateiL Born 
at the most fortunate moment of the w’orkBs his- 
tory, the artist of the Parthenon was a worthy 
contemporary’^ of Sophocles and Plato. To liis 
personal genius must be ascrilied the marvellous 
efflorescence of art wdiich conferred a unique gipiy 
upon the 5th century B.c. Cupidity and barbarism 
have effaced the monumental Ciiryaelepliantine 
(q.v.) figures of Athena and Zeus, w^hich antiquity 
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esteemed his masterpieces. Tlie bronze colossus - 
Athena Promachos— no Ioniser stands upon the 
Acropolis to strike fear into the heart of invading 
Goths. Put the sculptured decorations of the 
Parthenon have been }»reserved, though not unhurt 
by time, for our admiration. In style there is a 
profound iiifl'erence between the metopes, which 
are marked by a dry {irchaisni, and the magnificent 
works which are still the supremo expression of 
the art. Maybe the metopes preceded the rest 
by some years, ami there is at least a mastery 
and sureness in their liandling which separates 
them by a long interval from tiic /l^^ginetan sculp- 
tures. But the frieze and such groups from the 
pediments as have survived the sliocks and ex- 

E losions of history are the work of a hand and 
rain balanced and com})lote. Here breadth, 
simplicity, and finish unite ; there is ever an ex- 
quisite quality of surface ; plane is related to plane 
with amazing subtlety ; the accidental is rigidly 
excluded ; nature and the convention of the art 
are happily blent; a sense of dignity, beauty, and 
control is everywhere apparent ; not only is each 
figure perfect in itself, but each is perfectly adapted 
to the space it fills ; the structure of the pediment 
compelled the sculptor to set his figures in ex- 
quisitely varie<l pose, so that the composition of 
the groups — wliicn represente<l episodes in Athena's 
career — was at once, flowing and coherent. The 
march of the frieze — a procession in the Pan- 
athenaic festival — is as large and stately as its 
details are exquisite (see Vol. IV. p. 29.3). Phidias 
(q.v. ) is to-day, as at his advent, incomparably 
the greatest sculptor of the world ; and his school 
handed on the torch he had given into their 
hamls. The restrained elegance of the Caryatides 
of the Erechtheum, the graceful Victories, with 
their beautiful draperies, which adorned the temple 
of Nike Apteros, the refined grandeur of a dozen 
atcloi^ the charming movement of the Phigaliun 
frieze, are the outcome of Phidias’ serene example. 
The sculptured figures of the tenqde of Zeus at 
Olympia, the shrine of the gold and ivory statue, 
are an interlude in the history of art. IjCgend in 
ascribing the east oediment to Piconius (the author 
of the famous Nike), the west to Alcanienes, is 
almost certainly false ; ami, if jmigment may be 
based ujion style, these figures are earlier in date 
than the Parthenon. The so-called Neo-Attic 
school marks the decadence. Still beautiful in 
their decay, the works of Scopas (390-350), and 
of Praxiteles, his contemporary, have already 
declined from the austere ami classic style of 
Phidias. Their works lack something of the 
repose and impartiality which distinguish the 
masterpieces of the Parthenon. Though both pro- 
duced an immense quantity of works, we know 
little else than copies and the ancient texts can 
tell us, TJie one undoubted work of IVaxiteles 
I which still remains U) us is the llennes, discovered 

at Olympia in 1877 ; while the handiwork of Scopa.s 
may be seen in the sculptures of the Mausolentn, i 
To live same oeriod perhaps belong the \nco\t\\)ara\de ( 
i VenoH t>i Miio and tiie grave lieineter 

^ of Cojilos now in the British MuseauL Lysippus, 

the court sculptor of Alexander, followed with 
his new canon of small lieads and jimp figures, 
and then the school of Pergamuiii, begin- 
ning the revolt against Attic repose, inflicted an 
irremediable injury upon the art of sculpture. 
The school of Khodes, with its much bepraised 
Laocoon (q.v.), the school of Tralles, with its impos- 
sible Famese bull, completed the glory of the un- 
sculp tiiresque. ^ The capital of art was then shifted 
from Athens to* Home, and the industrious band of 
Grcecnli esurientes fashioned for us the excellent 
if uninspired copies to which wo owe so much of 
our knowledge of Greek sculpture. To catalogue 


j their names were superfluous ; they were not wont 
to sign them themselves. But they preserved for 
future a^s such admirable works as the Amazon 
and the Doryphorus ; and if the Apollo (q.v.) Bel- 
vedere and the Venus de Medici have since been 
monstrously overrated, their authors arc not to 
blame. Lastly, mention must be made of Pasi- 
teles, who, in the time of Poinpey, made a deter- 
mined effort — like the Pre-Raphaelites of England 
— to revive an archaic style, and even succeeded 
ill establishing a school. 

And then tlie art of sculpture suflbred eclipse. 
In the early centuries of Christianity the attempt 
to model the human form was condemned ns idol- 
atrous, and such poor barbarous experiments as 
were made may be passed over in silence. In the 
6th century a revival was inaugurated at Byzan- 
tium, and flatterei-s compared a monument ere(!tod 
hy .Justinian in 534 A.D., in honour of a victory 
over tlie Persians, to the masterpieces of Phidias. 
But the Christian spirit invading, Byzantine sculp- 
ture, truly the very lees of classicism, muvst ncccls 
take refuge in an elaborate symbolism. The use of 
gems and precious metals gave a certain splendour 
to the best examples of JJyzantine art, and its 
influence was universal. No country in Eniope 
escapeil it, and until the 12tb century Us reign 
was undisputed. In the Gothic period sculpture 
was, as it wore, rediscovered. Cominonly some- 
what rude and barbarous, often resigned to a 
vigorous realism, it was not an art deliberate and 
complete as >vas the sculpture of the Greeks. Its 
couventions grew u[) with its growth, and save in 
France it was rarely emanciiiated from the fetters 
of experiment. In Engbiml such monuineiital 
sculpture as lielongs to the Gothic period is un- 
distinguished and maladroit. Williaiii TorelTs 
Queen Eleanor (13th century) will serve as an 
example as well as another, and the sculptured 
decoration of Henry VII. ’s cliapid at Westminster 
shows the Gothic style as it was before the Renais- 
sance reached England. In France there is another 
tale to tell. The manifold figures which adorn the 
cathedrals of (fiiartre^.s and Rbeims, though Gothic 
ill spirit, were iiroduced under the influence of 
classical art. Their freedom and simplicity is a 
complete contrast to tJie barbarous productions of 
the previous century. However, there is no diffi- 
culty in the supposition that the P'rench artists of 
the 13th century were familiar with Roman art, 
and to this acquaintance with a good school they 
owed tlieir superiority both to their jiredecessors 
and to their contemporaries in other parts of Europe. | 
The 14th and 15th centuries were a period of decline; 
the northern sjiirit gained a conqilete ascendency, 
and with the exception of the works of Claux Sluter, 
which may he studied at Dijon, there is little to note 
before the Renaissance. Germany escaped from 
the thraldom of Byzantium in the 12th contiiiy, 
hut she produced little work in the Gothic 
period that is either beautiful or sculpturesque. 
Not until the loth century, when Syrliu, Viirer, and i 
Wohlgemut vractised wood-cavviug, is there any 
notable advance, 'i'o Adam ICrallt (14.30-1507) a 

feeling of beauty and rltytlun was denied. Hia 
figures are scpiare and smiat, his drapery is arranged 
after the Gernian method in stiff, hard-cornered 
folds. The Visscher family — Peter Visscher ( 1455- 
1529) was the greatest— made no conspicuous pro- 
gress. They were still true to the Gothic ideal, 
and though their best work, such as Peter Vis- 
scher’s portrait of himself, displays a bluff realism, 
it was based upon an inartistic convention and 
possessed no vital inspiration. 

In Italy the classical tradition did not die, and 
such Gothic sculpture as the Italians produced 
was either of foreign origin or tinctured strongly 
with a feeling of classicism. Niccolo Pisano, who 
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was bom in 1205, was a devout student of classical 
models. In much of his work the tw'o styles were 
ingeniously blent — in the pulpit at Pisa, for in- 
stance — ai'id he was profoundly intlueiiced bv 
Homan sarcophagi. Niccolo's son, (Hovanni, fol- 
lowed in his father's Htej)s, and, thougli still a 
primitive, conferred fresh glory upon the Pisan 
school, which the ingeni<)us Orcagna (horn 1320) 
hrouglit to an eml. (iiacomo <lclla Quercia 
(born 1374), the aiitlior of the celehrateil K<mte 
Gaja at Sienna, marks the transition from the 
old to the new, from the middle ages to the 
Kenaissanco. A student of nature, he only 
half umlerstood the possibilities of the great* re- 
vival, Init Ills design for the gate of the haptisU’rv 
at Florem^e ( 1401 ) was placetl next ijj order after 
tlid designs of (tliiherti and l>runelles<‘hi, and there- 
fore lie may be said to have hcrahhMl the re hirili 
of art. In Italy, where the, (ioth Inid never dojnin- 
(iUmI, the Iteiiaissanec* was a »levelo[iment rather 
than ih revolution. 'J'he sjiirit liad always ]»een 
the same, anti (iliiberti (Imrii J3Hj the hiv^t 
master of the new Sidiool, may hardly he ralh'd 
an innovator. His famous gales at Idorem-e 
oceiijiied the larger jjarl «>t lii>. life. The lirsi* 
was begun in 1403; tli«‘ second ^\as not liiii-hed 
until 1402. The work is marked hy a suavtlv of 
line and a certain elegance in individual ligiires. 
Hut it is entirely pi(!lorial ; the <h^-/ign is ra.r(‘ly 
thought out witli refercucii t(i the ne<'e-sities and 
limitations of the art of siiiljilun*, and there is 
scarce a panel in either gate that is not o\<,‘r- 
crowdiid with ligures. 

In 1380 was Ihmu Donatello, hy far tlie gicalest 
sculptor of the loih <‘eiUui v, Kiidowe<l ritdily with 
the aitislic tcm))erament, learned in all llm new 
learning, Donatello was also an indefatigable 
observer of nature and a master of design. 
Ili.s work is Greek in llie 1 h*sI sense; large, 
simjde, and restrained. iJe did not, like (dii- 
herti, overstep the limits of his art ; he tUd 
not, like Michelangelo, a man of far rarer genius, 
use sculpture to ex]U‘es.s the passions of a vio- 
lent brain. Content to aim at perfection in his 
art, he produced a series of masterpieces, which for 
feeling of rhytlini, sense of proportion, and archi- 
tectural atlaptation may scarce he matched save in 
the golden age of Athenian .sculpture. Simplicity 
of plane, breadth of style, harmony of line, digiiity’^ 
of pose — these are the qualities which confer ever- 
lasting distinction on his St George, hi.s equestrian 
statue of Gattamelatfi, ami hi.s incomparable reliefs. 
Michelangelo (1475-1564) has been diseusseil at 
length under his own name, and no more iiee<l be 
said of him here than that his gigantic personality 
has dominated the modern world ; that his know- 
ledge of the antique was so profound, his technical 
mastery so complete, that nothing save restraint 
was iijipo.ssible to liiiii ; that he produced a scries 
of e.xtraord inary masterpieces in paint and marble; 
and that he founded a school wliich, beggared of 
his genius, did but exaggerate bis more obvious 

faults. Hwen. doHa tlie awtVior of tlio ‘ 

ing Boys’ (1399-1482), is better known as the 
inventor of the famous Robbia ware than as a 
sculptor ; while Benvenuto Cellini ( 1500-71 ), though 
he modelled the Perseus, is chiefly eminent as goui> 
smith and swashbuckler. The school of Michel- 
angelo culminated in that most accomplished crafts- 
man and mediocre artist Lorenzo Bernini (1598- 
1680), whose love of exaggerated forms and fan- 
tastic devices i*endered his indubitable talent of no 
avail, though the unbounded influence which he 
exerted upon his contemixiraries easily compassed 
the tnumph of lawlessness and vulgar taste. Mean- 
while the influence of the Rencassance was felt 
throughout Europe. In the 16th century, while 
Goujon imitated Cellini in France, Torrigiano in- 


spired Uie fhjglish with an admirable taste in 
(iecoration, aiul Adrian de Vries reproduced in 
Germany the uiicha.s toned vigour of Giovanni da 
ikdogna. In tJie 17th <iontury there followed a 
universal dectulence. Hernini’s theatricality bore 
abundant fruit, (/oyzevox, Clodion, Adam, the 
(■oustouH, Pigallo, and the rest, in spite of their i 
eminent talent, alway s suflert'd lack of repose 

! and the Inst of eirect. Yrl jue they l)y fai* the 
j ino.st ilistingiiislieil snilptors of tlie i7lh century, 
j In Kngliiiid jujtlfing niemorahh* was produced save 
; tiie still life of f.hiiiliiig * ;ihJ)oii.- ((|.v. ; 1646- 

I 1721 ) ; wijile Au4lrea.s Sei»]iju-r ( 1662* -1714) 
j b€*sl represerii.s the art if wn-s pursued in 

1 (.hunianx . 'I'he llanihi>\ ant. si\ ie lived i.hiongli the 
• lirst iMill oftln^ hst li eeniiii y. A group (»f foreigners 
j - Houhiliue, Sc'heenm keis, ynd Uyshra<‘k -- juactiseil 
iheir ( raile in Knglan<l with a .-^uevi-ss. Hut 

th<^ oju* groai nrtisl of iho age whs a I'renehmnu, 
Jean-Antoine IJondoti < tTD 1S2S). 'Fliis distin- 
1 giii.-liod ;irti,*-t. <h'‘-|»ite lii:- <‘iiuraiioii, avoided on 
the oiif' hji.Ti<l the div iMgidilN of ell’ete ela.ssici.sni, 
on tile othet the (diea]> ing^uiuity of tJje imitatoi'S 
of Hernini. A naiuraJiNL. he nesiu siurendered the 
. dignity of hi'' fu t to <*aieli a /leering resemhhuu^e. 

Alio\e all in* fnim tifsi t<> last a sculptor. His 
; iiiodfdling is alwas *' l;nge and sjinjde ; and thougli 
in his hu-'t of t^liutk he attt'inpltul to reproduce the 
texture* of a inotlhMl skin, he was jusiiticd by the 
ev«‘nC He \vH.s ihe greatest sculptor of his 

j own or indeed of any ago* ; he* inventeel the tvpe of 
I Moliere, fuel the gieat men of the gieat age live to- 
j day as lie cn*ale<i them. And then came Caiiova 
1 (1757 1822), wlh) iln»\e st'ulptUK? haek into an 
anliqiK' eluuiin']. Neglecting the uchit.*vement of 
the Ueiiai.ssanet*. he j<*\i\ed ! In* I hieeu-Homan style 
with an in.*'i|d4l iii\iality, whi(*h has been a law* to 
several generations of imiuslrious workmen. In 
, Kiiglaml Gibson, Macdowell, Cliaiitrey, VVyatt, 
j and a Jiumlroti olliers procecMieil from Maxmau 
and liie new classic scliool. In France Chaudet, 
Ih’udier, and Hude (hy far the most accompli.she<l 
of them all ) negloi‘ted Iloiidon for (.’anova. Thor- 
wiihlsen. relying upon this false example, built up 
ail amazing reput alion, which is already shattered. 

A tastehws jniitalion, an incapacity to oUserve, a 
flabby modelling mark onl the achievement of the 
whole school as a warning to .'■'Culptors, and serve 
to Drove that salvation never came hy an unthinking 
atllicrence to a dead tradition. The 19th century, 
howevei*, has revolted against Caiiova and all bin 
works. In Alfred Stevens, the author of the superb 
monumeut to the Duke of Wellington, who to a pro- 
found study of Michehumelo added au unfailing 
sen.se of decoration, England found her gieatest 
ftculptov and the present generation has witnessed a 
sudden efllorescence. Tlio Franco of to day is also 
singularly rich in sculj)tors. Harye, the greatest 
anivialicr of modern times, belongs to a imst 
generation, but, amid a ma.s.s of sculpture which 
is wholly unsculpturesque, the works of Dalou, 
Guillaunie, and Rodin are evidence of a revival. 

M. A\ij 5 u»tc» llo(Ui) tlie iiioBt powevCul 

influeuce. An artist of markedly individual talent 
and a moiatev of txtebnique, be would claim Donatello 
os his exemplar, but he has carried the art of sculp- 
ture further than the Florentine. 

See Schnaase, Genchichte der Bildeivien Kiinate^ and 
Lubke’s History of Sculpture (Eng. trans.) ; for Egyptian 
sculpture, Maspero^s text-books ; for Greek sculpture, 
Overbeck’s Geschickte der Oricckischen Pl^xstik, Brunn’s 
Gesehichte der Gritchischen KUti^tler, Murray’s Hutlory 
of Greek Sculpture, and the works by Collignon (vol, L 
Faris, 1892 ) and Furtw&ngler ( 1894 ; trans. 1895 )• W. B, 
Scott’s British School of Sculpture will be found useful, 
as also £m4rio David’s Histoire de la Sculpture Fran^ 
Qaise, For Italian sculpture the reader may refer to 
Mr 0. C. Perkins’s handnooka See also the monographs 
oited in the articles on tlie great sculptors in this work. 
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Sculptured Stones, a general name given 
in Britain to a clasft of monuments of the early 
Christian period, many of them being mere unhewn 
stones, with sculpturings of rude inscriptions, or 
symbols, or ornamental designs, corresoondin^ in 
style and patterns to the illuminated decorations 
of (Celtic manuscripts of the Gospels. The rude 
stones erected for memorial purposes in pagan 
times (unless under Roman influence) are un- 
inseribed ami unornamented (see under STANDING 
Stones). Tlie sculptured stones of Bntain may 
be divided into two classes —those that are simply 
incised and those that bear sculpture in relief, 
the former being the earlier method. Sculptured 
stones of the incised or earlier class may be sub- 
divided into two sections, inscribed or uninscribed, 
irrespective of their bearing symbols and orna- 
mentation. The advantage of this division is that 
the inscriiied monuments ciin be arranged in chrono- 
logical order by their paheographical character- 
istics, ami the uninscribed exam])les bearing similar 
symbols and ornamentation to those found on the 
inscribed examples will follow the same sequence. 
We know from j)aheographical data that the 
earliest lapidary inscliptions in Britain are in 
Roman capital letters, and that the minuscules, 
or small lettei*s, do not make their appearance 
till about the 6tli century. Hence we have a 
means of dividing the inscribed stones into an 
earlicu’ and a later group according as they are 
written in capitals or minuscules, while those 
that are mixed or partly in capitals and partly 
in minuscules will represent the middle or transi- 
tion period. But many of the inscribed monu- 
ments bear inscriptions which are written in a 
character peculiar to the British Isles, and known 
as O^am (q.v.). Sometimes the Ogam insciip- 
tion IS associated with an inscription in Homan 
letters on the same atone, sometimes the monu- 
ment bears an Ogam inscription only. In the 
latter case it is frequently associated with sculp- 
tured ornamentation in relief of tlie most alvanced 
type, an<l therefore we have another means of 
dividing the inscribed stones into two groups, one 
of which is demonstrably later than the other. 
Of these four groups, which are (1) inscribed in 
Roman capitals only; (2) insenbed in Homan 
letters and in Ogams, or bilingual and bilitcral ; 
(3) inscribed in Ogams only; and (4) inscribed 
in Roman minuscules or small letters, the first and 
second have their chief development in Wales, and 
the third and fourth in Ireland. 

Of the first group of sculptured stones there are 
sixty in Wales, twenty-three in England, six in 

Scotland, and none 
in Ireland. They 
are in general rude 
undressed pillar- 
stones or oblong 
boulders from 4 to 
9 feet in height, the 
inscriptions gener- 
ally incised verti- 
cally. They are 
always in the Latin 
language, and 
usually consist of 
the name of the 
deceased, preceded 
by one or other of 
tlie varieties of the 
distinctively Chris- 
tian formula ‘Hie 
jacet,* ■ &c. The 
Fig. L — ^The Cat Stane. greater number of 

these stones are 
found in association with ancient ecclesiastical 
sites, and some bear also incised crosses of the 



earliest known type. A well-known example is 
the Cat Stane near Kirkliston, Midlothian (fig. 
1), which stands in a cemetery of early Chris- 
tian graves, and bears the insciiption, IN [iijoc 
TVMVLO JACIT VETTA F[ILIUS] VICTI. One of a 
group of three at Kirkmadrine in Wigtownshire 
commemorates two priests, Viventius and Mavor- 
ius, probably of the church founded there by St 
Ninian in the 5th century. The greater purity of 
the forms of the letters and the style of the Latin 
of the inscrij)tions of this group indicates their 
closer proximity to the period of the Roman occupa- 
tion. The characteristic of the second group of 
inscribed stones is that they bear two inscriptions, 
one in the Latin language and in Homan letters 
(capitals as a rule), ami the other in the vernacular 
in Ogam letters, one inscription being always* an 
echo of the other. Of these bilingual monuments 
there Jire eighteen in Wales, two in England (both 
in Devon), two in Ireland, and one in Scotland, at 
Newton of Garioch in Aberdeenshire. Two examples 
will show the general character of their inscriptions. 
One in Pembrokeshire has, in debased Latin capitals, 
SAGRAMNi FiLi CVNOTAMI, reading from the top 
of the stone downwards on one face, and on one 
edge the answering inscription in ()gam lettei*s, 
SAGRANI MAQI CVNOTAMI, mctqi being tl« usual 
form in these inscriptions for son. Another in 
Carmarthenshire reaus in I^atiii avttoria fttja 
CVNIGNT, while the answering Ogam has AVI- 
TORIGES INIGINA CUNIGNI — iniginu standing for 
daughter, and answering to the inodeni Gaelic 
ingen y as magi answers to mae. The third group 
of inscribed monuments, those bearing Ogams 
only, lies chiefly in Ireland, >vliere there are 186 
examples. There are only twenty -two in Britain, 
of which twelve are in Scotland, six in Wales, and 
four in England. Twenty-three of the Irish 
examjjles are associated with early forms of the 
cross incised on the same stone. In Scotland six 
occur on stones bearing crosses or Celtic orna- 
mentation of a late type, and in Wales six are 
on stones bearing incised crosses. E rom their 
nature these Ogam inscriptions are peculiarly 
difliciilt to decipher ; but when the reading is clear 
they are usually of the same brief character as the 
bilingual inscriptions of the group previously 
de.scril>ed. The fourth group of inscribed nionn- 
ineiits comprises those in minuscules or small 
letters of the Roman alphabet, chiefly in the forms of 
those letters adopted by the Irish scribes. Of such 
inscribed stories there are about 260 in Ireland, forty- 
two in Wales, twelve in England, and only three or 
four in Scotland. The largest group in Ireland is 
in the ancient cemetery of Clonmacnois, Avhero there 
are over eighty examples, many of which can be 
dated by the names of the persons commemorated. 
They are chiefly undressea slabs laid flat on the 
graves, and incised sometimes with the inscriptions 
only, sometimes also with crosses, and more rarely 
with Celtic ornamentation. Of the names which 
can be identified from the Irish annals four belong 
to the 7th century, six to the 8tli, twenty-eight to 
the 9th, eighteen to the 10th, and the same iiutnber 
to the 1 1th century. The earliest bear nothing but 
the inscriptions and plain crosses. Ornamentation 
does not begin to be added till the 9th century. 
Ill Ireland^ flie inscriptions are usually in the ver- 
nacular, with the formula croit do and its con- 
tractions, or oroit cir antnain and its contrac- 
tions, meaning ‘ pray for ’ or ‘pray for the soul 

of In Wales, however, the inscriptions of this 

group are usually in Latin. Though the majority 
of these stones are sepulchral monuments, others 
have been erected for different . purposes, com- 
memorative or terminal, to mark the boundaries 
of church lands or sanctuaries. In the Anglo- 
Saxon parts of Britain the insoribed stones bCMir j 
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inscriptions in Anglian runes, and in the Isle of 
Man and the northern and western isles of 
Scotland, colonised from Scandinavia, the inscrip- 
tions are in Scandinavian runes. The monuments 
with Anglian runes are chieliy sepulchral slabs of 
small size, incised with a cross and the name of 
the deceased. In a few cases, however, they are 
great commemoration crosses, covere<l wibli sculp- ; 
tured ornamentation, and bearing elaborate inscrin- 
tious. The linest of these crosses are at Ilewcastle i 
(tj.v.) in Cumberland and liuthwell (q.v.) in Dum- | 
iriesshire. The shaft only of the llcwcastle cross j 
remains, 14J feet in height; the JlutliwcJl cross 
pleasures 17^ feet in heiglit. Botli are so similar 
in design arnl in style of ornamentation 
they must l>o attributed to the same period. 
Both have long runic inscriptions— that on the. 
Ruth well cross being associated witlj a series of 
inscriptions in Roman capitals tlescriptive iti the 
scriptural scenes (isived on tin* j)anels of ils two 
broad faees, Avliile the nines are on the borders of j 
the long panels on the siilrs of the cross, en«‘lo.siiig ; 
scrolls of foliage. They eon lain t\venty-<»m; lines ; 
of an Anglo-Saxon poem ‘ 1'lie Dp'ain »»f tJn> 
Holy Rood * — which was not kimwn t(> «f\ist in i 
any other form until a South Anglian version ; 
was discovered in a maiiusc) i|)t at \'ercclli in lS‘.i;i, ' 
and tittrihut<Ml to (\ynewulf, though rrofessor . 
Stephens of (.'o])enhageii maintains that a line of 
runes on the top of the cross, now ohiitcf a.te<l b> ' 
exposure, gave the authoi'ship in Ca‘dmon. The ! 
inscription on the Bewcastle cross is le'-.s Icgihlt*, I 
and has hoen read as recording its erct timi in j 
honour of Alcfrith, king of Xortliiimbria, in the I 
7th century, though the o[>inioii is gaining ground 
that the <lates of lioth t hese cpjsscs must be placed 
considerably later than bis time. 

The monninents incbnhnl generally under the 
name of the sculjitured stones of Seolhuul are for 
the most part uiiinscribed. But they are profusely 
decorated (as will bo seen from the annexeil figure 



of the early Clinstian monumeuto of Britain feWfi 
to be determined partly from the jcelatibne of 
their general system of omameutafioii to that of 
the iriununations of the Celtic manriet^pts of 
the (:Jospels of the 7tli to the lOtfe and llth 
centuries, and partly by the charactemtics of the 
few inscrijitions they <lo bear. Taken by titeinr^ 
selves, they exhibit ]»eculiar characteristics, 

•show that, although they form j^art of the general 
group which is jjeculiar to the British Tsles, they 
have been aflected by strong local influence. They 
present a peculiar set of symbols, not one of which 
IS known to have ficcuiVed bevf»nd the Scottish 
an*a, while the sj)ecisl form «>f the er<*cted cross* 
bearing slabs, ami tlie partiality to the representa- 
tion of conventional beasts as part of I heir decora- 
tion, distingnisli tluon from the* English, Welsh, 
and groijp.>. 'The Scottish sculptuied stones, 

of whii'h over :J7<) are known, are divided into three 
varieties : < I ) ru<lc undresstid pillar stom*.s or oblong 
boulders ineist>d wilh unexjdiuned symbols; (2) 
erect shap*;d sj.ibs ot hemlKione form, sculptured 
generally iii relief, willi a cross on oiie face and 
ligtiie subjeets and symbols on tlie other; and 
(3) high <'roHses with ligure suVijeets anil Celtic 
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Fig. 2.~-Soiilptured Stone at Kigg. 

of one of the moat ornate, at Nire EoBs-shire), 
and their chronological place in the general group 


Fig. Symbols on tlu' Sculptured Stones <if .Vothiud, 

ornamcntatimi similar to those of the cross-bearing 
ttlabs, bulNNitboui the symbols. The rude pillar- 
8t<uies of (he lirst viiritky occur chiefly along the 
easteni side of St‘i)tlan(l from the Firth td Forth to 
the OrkncN anil Shetland Isles, being most numer- 
ous iti the.'disirict between the Tay and the Spey. 
Outlying examples, however, oceur as far .south 
as 1 >i]mfri(\<8hire and as far west ti-s tlie outer 
Hebrides. 'J'he unexplained symbols incised on 
those stones are more easily represented than de- 
scribed. Those of most common occurrence are 
represented in fig. 3. Some of these are arbitrary 
symbols, to the development and meaning of which 
there is no clue. Others — sucli a.s the serpent, 
and tJie mirror and comb — are representations of 
existing objects, apparently used with a symbolic 
meaning, feoiiie of the arbitrary symbols occur 
also on silver ornaments of the same periods 
On stones of the second variety, sculptured in 
relief, and presumably of later date, these symbols 
are associated with well-known symbols of the 
Christian faith, such as the cross and the fish, and 
with the ornamen taction so eiiaracteristic of the 
illuminated pages of Celtic manuscripts of the 
Gospels. The figui*e subjects on the stones of 
this variety are partly scriptural and mostly related 
to the general cycle of early Christian symbol- 
ism. Among the scriptural subjects are the 
Temptation of our Firat Parents by the Serpent, 
Daniel in the Den of Lions, the Destruction of 
I Pharaoh’s Host in the Red « Sea, the Raising 
of Lasarus, Jonah disgorged by the Whale, the 
Virgin and Child, &c. Along with these are 
hunting scenes, including the chase of the stag, 
wild boar, &c., and groups of animals evidently 
taken from the Bestiaries of the early middle 
ages, a species of natural history spiritualised, 
in which tne charaoteristics of the various animus, 
real and fabulous, were set forth as symbolising 
the spiritual condition of man as related to the 
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scrij>tural plan of salvation (see Bestiary). Ot 
the thinl class of sculptured stones, the high 
crosses, there are hut few in Scotland, and they 
are nearly all characterised by the presence of 
scriptural subjects. There are no data by which 
the age of the stones of the lirst variety, bearing 
only the incise<l symbols ])eculiar to Scotland, 
can be estimated. But there seems no reason for 
assigning to them a higher antiquity than that of 
the inscribed stones of the first and second classes, 
which seldom bear ornamentation or symbols, 
except the early form of the cross. The style of 
the ornamentation of the second variety, sculptured 
in relief and arranged in panels, is similar to the 
decoration of the illuminated Celtic manuscripts 
of the Gospels of the period ranging from the 7th 
to tlio lOth century. The thinl variety, consist- 
ing of high crosses with pure (^el tic ornamentation, 
may range from the 10th to the 12th century. 
This fornri of monument — a high cross— -with local 
variations and a remarkable development of foliage- 
ous ornamentation common to the recumbent 
sepulchral slabs of the same district, continued in 
the West Highlands from the 13th to the 16th 
century. 

See Stuart, Sculptured Stones of Scotland (Spalding 
Club, 18r)(»-67) ; Westwood, Lapidarium Wallioi \ 

Stokes, Christian Inscriptions in Ireland (1878); 
Anderson, Scotland in Early Christian Times (1881); 
Roinilly Allen, Early Christian Symbolism (1887); and 
Afonnmental History of the Early British Church (1889). 
See also the article OuP-MARKINGS. 

Scurfi See Pityria.sis. 

Scurvy, or Scokhutus, is a disease characterised 
by a depraved condition of the blood. In conse- 
quence of this morbid state of the blood there 
is great debility of the system at large, with a 
tendency to congestion, hremorrhage, «S:c. in various 
parts of the body, and especially in tln^ gums. It 
nas probably existed from tlio earliest times, 
but the first distinct account of it is contained 
in the history of tlie crusade of Louis IX. in 
the 13th century against the Saracens of Kgy pt, 
during whicli the French army sufiered greatly 
from it. In the ICth century it |»rcvaiIo<l emlemi- 
eally in' various parts of the north of hhirope, and 
it seems only to have abated towaids the close of 
the 18th century. It was in ba<lly-fe<l armies, in 
he.sieged cities, and on board ship that its ravages 
were most appalling, and it is believed that more 
seamen perished from scurvy alone than from all 
other causes combined, whether sickness, tempest, 
or l)attle. For instance, only 1512 sailors and 
marines were killed in all the naval battles of the 
Seven Years’ War; but 1.33,708 died of discfise or 
were missing, and scurvy was the principal disease. 
Whole crews were prostrated by this scourge, as 
in the well-known case of Lord Anson’s (q.v. ) 
memorable voyage. It is now met with under 
umilar conditions, though cases are com])aratively 
rare (in 1873 only 19 cases were reported to the 
Board of Trade, m 1881 as many as 99), and also 
among the lower classes in large towns, navvies 
engaged in railway work, «S:c., when they confine 
their dietary to tea, bread, ham, salt lisli, &c., to 
the exclusion of fresli vegetables and meat. 

The first effect of the disease is generally a 
[lecline in the gcuieral health, and flie patient 
becomes depres-secF, is easily fatigued, ana has a 
peculiar sallow complexion. After a variable 
period^ the more characteristic symptoms appear, 
the chief of which are lueniorrhages and sponginess 
of the gums. The limmorrhages closely resemble 
those of Purpura (q.v.), and occur into and under 
the skin, where they give rise to red or purple dis- 
colorations which change colour like the marks of 
bruises ; into the muscles and other deeper tissues, 
where they cause brawny swellings; and into 


internal organs or cavities. Haemorrhage also fre- 
quently takes place from the mucous membranes of 
the nose and alimentary canal. The affection of 
the gums is still more characteristic, and is rarely 
abseil li, except in the very young or very old, who 
are without teeth. The gums are swollen, dis- 
coloured, detached from the teeth, and bleed 
extremely easily, while the bi'eath becomes very 
fetid. This condition sometimes precedes but 
often follows tlie occurrence of haemorrhage in 
other .situations. 

The cause of scurvy is now well known to ho an 
improper dietary, and particularly an insufficient 
supply of fresh vegotalile foo<L The disea.se is 
never known to have occurred in any one wlio bad 
eaten freely and liabitiially of such .articles of diet. 
Even preserved vegetables, if kept in a juiey con- 
dition, prevent the oociirrence or the disease. In 
the .absence of vegetables abundant fresli iiie.at and 
in a le.ss degree milk .are antiscorbutic. But the 
most ellieient protective if fresh vegetable food is 
not .attainable is lemon or lime juice ; and the 
constant use of the latter during long voyages 
undoubtedly prevents tlie occurrence of scurvy 
when it would otherwise be inevitable. It is more 
apt to affect those wlio .are deprived of fresh air 
and sunlight, are menially depre.s.sed, aii^l have 
had their health eiifooblcd by previous disease. 
In what way the de[)rivation of fresh vegetables 
acts on the blood to produce scurvy is as yet 
unknown. Dr Garrod’.s theory, that the element 
wanting is .a sufficient siipjdy of potash salts, is not 
generally .accepted ; for it has never been proved 
that potash salts by tliemselve.s .are sufficient to 
prevent the disease. 

Although the virtues of lemon -juice in scurvy 
were known in England as far bacK as 1630, when 
John 'NVoodh.all, jM.a.ster in Surgery, published 
The Surgeon^ s Mate, or Military and Domcatic 
Medicine, this invaluable medicine was not made 
an e.ssential element of nantical diet till 1795, 
the author of tlio change being Sir Gilbert 
Bl.ane (q.v.). The effect of thi.s official act may 
be estimated from the following numbers. Tn 
1780 the number of c.ases of scurvy received into 
Haslar Hos])it.al (a juirely n.aval hospital) wjis 
1457, while in 1806, .as also in 1807, there was only 
one ease. Many nav.al .surj^eons of the prc.sont 
day have never seen a case of the disease. Tlio 
])otato possesses almost equally great antiscorbutic 
pnqierties, and fortunately potatoes when cooked 
are as active as Avlien taken raw. Dr BAly (1814- 
61 ), to whom we are indebted for this <li.scovery, 
states that ‘ in sever.al prisons the occurrence of 
scurvy h.as wholly ceased on the addition of a 
few pounds of potatoes being made to the weekly 
dietary.* For the cure, as for the prevention of 
the disc.ase, the diet is by far the most im- 
portant agent ; lime, lemon, or orange juice 
should be given freely. Sometimes the condition 
of the meuth prevents the administration of 
jiotatoes and other veget.ables • but when possible 
they should be given freely. Washes of cblonite 
of pottosli, tannin, or Condy’s fluid should be used 
for the gums ; if they are severely affected solid 
nitrate of silver may be applied to them with 
advantage. 

Scurvy-grass (Cochlearia), a^enns of plants 
of the natural order Cruciferte, liaving small white 
flowers and many -seeded pouches. They are annual 
or biennial, rarely perennial plants ; of bumble 
growth, with branched smooth stems, smooth 
simple leaves, and terminal racemes of flowers. 
They have an acrid, biting taste, containing the 
same pungent volatile oil which is found in horse- 
radish, and are valued for their antiscorbutic 
properties. Common Scurvy-gross {C, officinpilis) 
IS sometimes a foot high ; the root-leaves are 
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stalked and heiirt-sh^ied, tlie pouches glo}>o»e, 
ovate, or elliptical. It is a variable plant, and 
some of the other species described by l>otanists 
are probably not essentially different. 1^1 loy possess 
the same properties. Scui'vy-grass is very common 
on the shores of Britain, growing botli* on rocks 
whore there is little soil ami in nmddv places. It 
is also found on high mountains. It is a vory 
widely distributed plant, anri, Ix.dng fo\iml on the 
shores of almost all temperate parts of the world, 
has often been of great lK*nefi(. to sailors in times 
when the modern preeantions against scnr\y at 
sea were nnknown. 

or Es(^rA(:K (J.at. ‘shield 

a poomiiary fine or tax soinet iiiif's h vied by f. lie 
crow‘n in feudal times as a substitute for the pej 
sonni s(!rviee of the \ assal. 

Sru't«U*l (Italian or Lewaiitine form of th<' 
Turkish c/^.s7./h/oe), (I) u town of A^iatir* Tuikt^‘\. 
on the eastern shon» of th(* Hosporu'^, iuiniedia{el\ 
opposite (kuistantiiioph', of \\hu*]» il is 4‘oij.-idere(l 
a Huhurb. ll is huill. on the slopf^s of a. hill, ami 
liears a great reseinlilam to tlie 'Turkish ca.pijal, 
though its streets are \\idev. It eoTsiains sevrml 
handsoiiH} nios<jues, hazaa]>>. and h,-n h^, a i<»yal 
seraglio, and a eollege of howling dorv ;ind 

uianufaeturt's silks and eoli«Mi fahih-s ;i.ml h-atln-r 
goods. Tt has long het'u f.tnnd for il>, e\l«‘n>i\e 
ceineteri<‘s, adorned with mngnilHM'nt evpres-p.^^ 
tlie ehosen resting place of many of the ’rnrk> of 
Constanti)ioph‘ fiom at laehment to the sae red soil 
of Asia. Tlie population is ^a^io^sl^ <‘>(imatod at 
from 40,000 to 00,000. During (he ( rimean war 
the enormous hairacks huilt In' Sultan Mahmud on 
the soutliern outskirts of tin' town v*ero <H'enpied as 
barracks ainl Imspital hy the Kngli*'h troo]**'. and 
forint'd tile seeiu' of Miss N ighi inga.leV laliours. 
On tlie (dilKs hoiileiing tlie Si'.a of >larmoia stands 
a marble obelisk marking the site the densi'ly- 
filled English hui ial-ground. A white tower (00 
feet high ) near the shore, now used as a lighthouse, 
is known as Leamler’s Tower (s(*e Ilr.tto). Scutari 
is the rendezvous and starting-point of earavaiis 
and travellers for the interior iif Asia Minor. It 
occu]»ies the site of the aneient t Vo /AvepoZ/.v ; and 
about tVo miles to the south lies the village of 
Kailikiii, the amdent CJitilccdun. 

(2) A town of iMiropean Turkey, situated at the 
southern end of the Jjake of Stuitari, in Nortluuii 
Albania, 16 miles from the Adriatic, with wbi<4i it 
is connected by the river Bojana. It is overlooked 
by an old Venetian citailel on a <‘ommanding height, 
has manufactories of arms and cotton goods, ami 
carries on a considerable trade, es]>oeially in >vool 
and skins. Bop. 25,000, of wboin one-third are 
(jreek Christians. They have liere a cathedral and 
a bishop. 

ScyHa and Cliarybdis« according to the 
Homeric legend, w^ere two sea- monsters who dwelt 
on opposite sides of a narrow sea-strait. Scylla 
possessed tw^elve feet, six long necks and mouih.s, 
each with three rows of sharp teeth, ami barked 
like a dog. Cliarybilis tlirice every day sucked 
down the water of the sea, and tlirice threw it up 
again ; she dwelt under a cliff on which grew a 
conspicuous fig-tree. Ulysses ]>assed between these 
voracious nionstei’s, and Scylla snatched six seamen 
from his ship. There are other versions of the 
myth. In later times the names were applie<l to a 
counle of ‘ races * or rapids in the Strait of Messina, 
Scylla being the one next the Italian shore. From 
the supposed difficulty of navigating the strait 
without getting into the one or the otlier of these 
dangerous spots arose the proverbial ‘To shun 
Chary bdis and fall into Scylla.* But the dangers of 
these ‘ races * have been very greatly exaggerated. 
Scythe* See Reaping. 


m 

Scythians » nomad race of Asia known to the 
ancient writers. The name bore two sigj^cotions, 
meaning { .1 ) the Scythians proper or (0) 

all the nomad tribes (Sa«?fe, Sannatians, Massa* 
getfc, Scolot.s) who dwelt in tiic steppes fl*oin wbat 
is now Hungary to the immntaiim of Turkei^tan. 
Some modern authorities }>elif‘ve them (the Scyth- 
ians pro])er) tr> have been of AT<»TigoIian origin ; but 
j the eyidem^e for their luiAiug Ik'uii Aryans, akin to 
I the Sannai.ians and to i he Thrneians, ii? growing 
‘ s1eadil\ st?'ougej‘. They inliabifcx! tlie vast treeless 
]>Iiiin.s lh;Lt '-rKdch from tlie D.'Uiiihe Tiorvh-eiUit and 
<M{>1 io the \'ol?,';j. iiouuids. ko#']dug herds of 

■ imrsr*'-, ;»n«] >heep, Ii\‘<'d in tent covered 

, u;>;fons. fought, with h«i\vs uiid ;mtom s on liorsc- 
buek, m.'ule di iulciou’ - kn! t- of the hemls of their 
^lain eiU‘rnit'‘'\ wfi'f' filth \ in tli',*ir iie\'er 

wa^^lihig Mjjd WO) .--liipped vAilumt ima‘_es vaiions 
gods HU<* thrw''* ^>r tin* Aryan i irc«*ks. h’rom the 
iJrenk e<dt»nfi--. e-tfiMislu'd uoiljj tif fhe Euxitie 

the\ lea i ned -oiml hiife <,{’ Ihcarls of civilisation; 
01)0 of tlieij king- 1 , A iiachrn'-.i‘-- even went to 

Atlx'D's to h'.'M :’) :U I he feet tif Solon. In the 7th 
iM'ntu)'\ ii.r. J he S« \ ihian^ f i.e, stmie of the jiomad 
rnee^ rU’ 1 he .-t f ‘ppe } invnded \1('di<‘i, ?ind Were onh 
got rid alTn t'-n \ i oc«-n]).M t ion b;\' Fyaxares 
mn.king ail their ehiej- •Irnnk at a liaufjuel, and 
lien sla.yinr flmm. About, flu' same penod (626) 
‘•ertaiii fail haiief! imm jrom llu* nortii invaded 
l\tl<v^tine ami Egypt : tlu.-e ha\t' been identified 
with the Seytiiiun-, and were the same, in all prob- 
ability, ns tlu‘ lidois ami hovtuen of whom the 
j pn>]diet dcreiniah speak^ (chap. iv. vi.). In 515 
' Darius erossed the lle.lli spont aijfl went north over 
; (lie Danube into ilie cuuntit of the Scytliiana 
1 (Scolois); ]>ui tin/ difliculfies ami dangers of the 
wholly unknown country compelled him to retreat, 
suirering heavy losses. Shortly after (lie middle of 
the 4th cent ury the Scythians (Scolots) in Europe 
were snlMliu'd ami in great pari exterminated by 
tlie Sarinatians. The Scythians of Asia, however, 
after about 12H n.c'. erran ParMiia ( Persia), routed 
several Ikarthian armies, and levi<‘d tribute from 
the Partldan kings. Tin'}’ foundetl also in the east 
of the empii'i* llie kiiigd»mi of Sacastane, so that 
that part of Asia was long known as Indo-Seytliia. 
Duiiiig the first conluiy l)efore and the first century 
aft<*r t'hrist hordes of Siwthiaris, liaving overtbrowm 
the Ikictriaii ami Indo Dreek dynasties of Afghan- 
istan and India (125-25 n.i . ), invadeil Northern 
India : and there they maintained tbeniselves with 
varying fortune for five centuries longer. Their 
kings were warm sui)portyrs of northern Buddhism ; 
indeed an attemj^t lias been made to .show* that 
Bmldha was of Scvtliian descent. The Jats of 
India, and the Bajjiuts, have both been assigned 
the same ancestry. Greek influence told strongly 
on the Scythian conquerors : Greek was even used 
as the official language of several dynasties in 
Bactria and the Punjab. 

See Kawlinson's and Sayce’.s editions of Herodotus; 
Mahafiy, The Greek World vndcr Itoman Sway (1890); 
¥T^fi 2 iVBSkytho-Sakcn ( 1886 ) ; Krause, Tin sko Land ( 1891 ) ; 
Zeuss, Die DcaUchen ttnd ihre HachharMmme (1837); 
Neuiiiaiin, Die Ilellenen im Skythenlande ; Mullen- 

hoff and Cuno, Die Skythea (1871). 

Sea* All primitive peoples appear to have 
experienced a reeling of dismay when they braved 
the dangers of the sea. The great majority of the 
civilised nations of antiquity took but little interest 
in the physical phenomena of the ocean. The few 
facts that w^ere knowm with reference to the sea 
were limited to maritime nations like the PIkb- 
nicians. Among the learned men of antiquity two 
views were held with reference to the distribution 
of land and water. The Homeric school — to wdiich 
Eratosthenes and Strabo belonged — i-egarded the 
old world as a singlp island surrounOM by the 
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ocean. The Ptolemaic school, on the other hand, 
looked on the Atlantic and Indian Oceans as 
enclosed seas like the Mediterranean, and held 
that the east and west points of the known world 
approaclied so close to eacli other that a ship sail- 
ing from Spain might easily reach the eastern 
coasts of Asia. This mistaken notion led, fourteen 
centuries after Ptolemy, to the discovery of America 
hy Columbus. The discoveries of Columbus, Vasco 
da Gama, and Magellan, during tlie thirty years 
from 1492 to 1522, added a hemispliero to the chart 
of the world. These voyages doubled at a single 
bound all that was pi-ovioasl v known of the surface 
of the globe, and in a special manner enlarged our 
knowledge of the sea. Down to the time of the 
I Challenger and similar recent scientific expeditions 
all our knowledge of the sea might, literally speak- 
ing, be called superficial ; it was limited to the 
upper layers of oceanic waters and to the shallower 
depths surrounding continents and islands. Owing 
to the recent introduction of improved apparatus 
and methods, tho most profound depths of the 
ocean have been examined with precision ami 
success, so that we now possess a largo amount of 
definite information concerning the physical and | 
biological conditions of all regions of the ocean. 

Area. —The waters of the sea cover about 
143,259,300 sq. m, , or about five-sevenths of the 
surface of the earth. The areas of the main divi- 
sions of the ocean are estimated as follows : 


S14. miles. Per cent. 

Pacific (from Arctic Circle to 40’ S.) 58,100,000 40*54 

Atlantic ( „ m m ) 30,150,000 21*04 

Indian (southern boundary 40® S.) 18,100,000 12*63 

Southern (from 40® 8. to AnUirctic Circle )..27, 300, (X)0 19*05 

Arctic (within the Arctic Circle) 5,000,000 3*49 

Antarctic ( within tho Antarctic Circle) .... 4,650,000 3*25 


143,300,000 100*00 

Depth . — Tlie solid globe or lithosphere, viewed 
as to its superlicial aspect, may be regard e<l as 
divided into two great planes : one of these corre- 
sponds to the dry land or upper surface of the 
continental ma.sses, and occupies about two-sevenths 
of the earth’s surface ; the other, corresponding to 
the abysmal regions of tho ocean, is depressed over 
24 miles below the general level of the continental 
plane, and occupies about four-sevenths of the 
earth’s surface. The transitional area, uniting 
these two planes, forms the sides or walls of the 
ocean basins, and occupies about one-seventh of 
the earth’s surface. The depressed regions of the 
globe, represented hy the ocean basins, are filled 
with sea- water up to within about 375 fathoms 
(2250 feet) of the general level of tlie continents, 
the average deptli of the water in the ocean basins 
being on tlie other hand about -2080 fathoms 
(12,480 feet). Were the solid crust of the earth 
to be reduced to one uniform level hy removing 
the elevated continental masses into tho depressed 
abysmal areas, the surface of tlie eartli Avould then 
be covered by a universal ocean or hydrosphere 
with a deptli of about 2 miles. This deptli of 
2 miles below the present sea-level has been called 
hy Dr Mill the mean sphere level. The average 
depths of the main divisions of the ocean are : 

Pacific Ocean. . .2.500 fathoms. Southern Ocean. .2200 fathoms. 
Atlantic m ....2*200 u Antarctic .. 630 m 
I ndian n ....2300 h Arctic it .. 6,30 

The greatest ilepth recorded is 5155 fathoms, 
in the South Pacific (189(5), near the Kerniadec 
Islands ; the Challenger .sounded in 4475 fathoms, 
in the North Pacific, north-west of the Caroline 
Islands. > In the South Pacific a de|)th of 4428 
fathoms was found just south of tlie Friendly 
Islands, and 4170 fathoms off the west coast of 
Chili. In the Atlantic the greatest depth is 4561 
fathoms, off Porto Rico, West Indies. Ross records 
a sounding in the Antarctic Ocean where he found 


no bottom at 4000 fathoms. By far the larger 
portion of tlie sea-floor lies lietween the depths of 
1000 and 3000 fathoms, equal to nearly 78 per cent., 
while about 17i per cent, is, found in depths less 
than 1000 fathoms, and about 4J per cent, in depths 
greater than 3000 fathoms. The bulk of water in 
the whole ocean is estimated at 323,800,000 cubic 
miles. 

Temperature . — The temperature of the surface- ^ 
waters of the ocean varies from 28° F. in the polar 
regions to 85° or 86° in equatorial regions. In 
many places the surface -layers are subject to great 
annual changes due to the seasons and the cTiroc- 
tion of the wind. The temperature of the water at 
the bottom of the ocean over the abysmal arejis 
ranges from 327“ F. to 30*8° F. In some barge 
ha.sins .separattul from each other by low ridges the 
temperature may differ to the extent of one or two 
degrees, hut the temperature is apparently con- 
stant at any one spot throughout the year. Tlie 
grejit mass of the ocean consists of cold water — 
i.e. of water below 40° or 45° F. ; at a depth of 
little over half a mile the water in the tropics has 
generally a temperature below 40“ F. In the open 
ocean the temperature ii.sually decreases as tho 
depth increases, the coldest water being found at 
the bottom. In enclosed or partially enclosed seas, 
cut off by harriers from the great ocean basins, the 
temperature remains uniform from the height of 
the harrier down to the bottom ; for instance, in 
the Mediterranean the temperature is about 56° 
from 200 fathoms down to 2000 fathoms ; in tlie 
Sulu Sea, 50*5“ from 400 fathoms to 2500 fathoms ; 
in the Celebes Sea, 38*6° from 800 fathoms to the 
bottom in 2600 fathoms. In regions where there 
are heavy rains, or where rivers pour fresh water 
into the sea, alternating layers of colder and 
warmer water have been observed within a hun- 
dred fathoms from the surface. 

The circulation of oceanic watei*s 
is maintained hy the action of the prevailing winds 
on the surface-layers. In the oceanic areas the 
prevailing winds are governed by the large anti- 
cyclonic areas situateu towards the centres of the 
I North and South Atlantic and North and South 
Pacific. The winds blow out from and around 
these anticyclonic areas. For instance, in the 
southern hemisphere the warm salt water of tlie 
tropical regions Is driven to the south along the 
eastern coasts of South America, Africa, and 
Australia, till on reaching a latitude of between 
50“ and 55“ S. it sinks on being cooled, and spreads 
slowly over the floor of the ocean to the north and 
south. A similar circulation takes place in the 
northern hemisphere, although much modified hy 
the peculiar configuration of the land -masses ; for 
instance, the cold salt water at 30° F. which occupies 
the deeper parts of the Arctic basin is largely made 
up of the dense Gulf Stream water, which sinks to 
the bottom on being cooled in the Norwegian Sea. 
The water evaporated from the sea-surface is borne 
to the lan^l-masses and condensed on tlie mountain- 
slopes. It is estimated that over 6500 cubic miles of 
this water is returned to the sea by rivers annually, 
hearing along with it a burden of soluble salts and 
earthy matters in suspension ; in this way the ocean 
has in all probability become salt in the course of 
ages. The saltcst waters arc found in the regions 
of greatest evaporation ; for instance, in the Red Sea, 
Mediterranean, ami in the trade-wind regions of 
the great ocean basins. It has been shown that hy 
the action of off-shore winds cold water is brought 
up from the deep sea to supply the place of the 
surface-water carried seawards off the west coast of 
Africa and America, and off Cape Guardafui on the 
east coast of Africa ; and the absence of coral-reefs 
off these coasts is believed to be due to the great 
range and variation in the temperature of the water 



tlm producod. Tlie present writer has shown that 
a aimunr vertical circulation, takes place in tto lochs, 
of the west of Scotland. 

Composition of^ Sett’vmier . — It is probable that 
eve^ element is in solution in sea- water ; the f^reat 
majority arc, however, present only in exceedingly 
minute traces. If the average <hmsity of sea- water 
be tal^n at 1027, pure waicr being 1CK)0, liien the 
following would represent the composition of 1000 
cubic centimetres of sea* water : 

Sodium chloride ifS-O^iSO 

Maffnesium chloride 4'0r>CH 

Mugiiesiinri snlphato 1 VOCr* 

Calcium sulphate I " 125 

Potassium sulphate 

Maguesitnu bromide O .SSOtl 

CHlciiim carbonate ‘rlL*>7 

AVater '.‘S'.i ;o7;i 




Each base is probably in coin blnu,( ion uitb oafh 
acid, so tJiJit llH‘re are loally sails n.ho 

gether from the mixture of tbo four baso.s ami lour 
acids. Tlie total aniomil of soa .'nalts may vai v 
greatly iii diilereiit samples of s<‘;i-\vai to*, but it 
inis been sliowii by bund rods of l^•lrcflllIy cuuidiirrid 
expcriinouts that tlio ratio of tlic i-oii.^tituont.*^ of 
soa-salt* is nearly everywliote <‘onst;».nt, v. itii 4>iu* 
significant exception, thfit of linn*, M'birli i> in 
slightly great*, u* pro[»ortion in the water from the* 
deeper parts of the ocean hasins. Osviffg to I lie 
constant circulation in the ocu^an, 1h(* gaM*s «>r tin* 
atmosphere, which art? every\vh(‘ie ahsorhetl at t!ie 
surfac.e of the sea, are carried down to the greatest 
deptfis, and thus living tuganisms may ilonrish 
throughout the whole e.\t<?iit of the otauin. Nitro- 
gen remains at all times and j)lac(*s nearly con- 
stant; not infrecinenUy the projiortion of oxygen is 
iiiucli reduceil in deej) w’at(?r, owing to the proce.s.nes 
of oxidation and respiration, t'arhonie acid free or 
loosely combiiuid is abundant, ami plays a most 
important rOle in tlie economy of tlie c»cean, com- 
bining witli and retidering soluble normal carbon- 
aU)s of lime and magnesia to .solutit)ii in the form 
of bicarbonates. Wattu*, as is well known, is but 
slightly compressible, ami almost any substance that 
will fall to the bottom of a tumbler of water w'iil 
in time fall to the bottom of the deep ocean, fstill 
the compressibility of water must not be ncglocte<l 
in oceanogra]>Iiical questions. In the deeper juirts 
of the ocean the j>ressure amounts to four or live 
tons per square inch ; hence, in an ocean with a 
depth of 5 miles, w^ere the action of gravity smldenly 
to cease, the ocean Avaters w'ouUl rise 500 feet 
above their present le\'el froni|^exparision. There 
is evidence of very extensive chemical action on 
some regions of the sea- floor, and it has been 
suggested that this action is much intensified 
by the great pressure iu the deeper parts of the 
ocean. It is probable, ho>vever, that all the re- 
actions here alluded to may be accounted for by 
the decomposition of organic substances on the sea- 
bed in the presence of the sulphates in sea- water, 
and the long periods of time to which the materials 
on the sea-bea have been exposed to the action of 
sea-water in regions Avliere tliere is a slow rate of 
deposition. 

Life . — The colour of pure sea-Avater is a light 
shade of blue ; it has, however, frequently various 
shades of green and brown, owing to the presence 
of organisnis and matters in suspension. It lias 
been definitely established that life in some of its 
many forms is universally distributed throughout 
the ocean. It has long been known that marina 
plants and animals abound in the shallow waters 
surrounding continents and islands. Algse dis- 
appear from the sea-bed at depths ' between 100 
and 200 fathoms, but a great abundance of animals 
have been procured in the greater depths. A 
43 ^ 


trawlfaifr in. a 

&thoms) yielded wW iipeeiiiieBa 
belonging to 79 sp€ft^s and g 
about two miles (1000^ fathoms) yto' 
mens belonging to 84 species and- 76 
trawling in about throe miles deptii 
yielded 50 .specimeus belonging to 27 sp^lffiis am «l 
genera, not couziting l*rolo/o.*i. Even in depthtt-^d 
over four miles fishes and animals helmigiog 
the chief invertebrate groups have Ijcen pr<icm4£ 
The term ‘ * is now usetl for iili tUcanimillip 

and plnnts wjiidi live ait!iche<l to or creep over tho 
botl<»in of tlie ocCiUi, ‘ Pi;iiiktt)n ’ being the term for 
1 all <he plants and aniinaU whii’h live in, ami anS 
j carried along by t)je current*^ of, tlic ocean. In the 
I great bo<lv of oceanic waters life is most abundant 
I ill llie stis lace and sub siuface watei*sdo\\n to about 
; IriO fathoms. Peh^gie alga*, such as diatoms and 
I ovdlhitoiia, are abuifd.iJil in this region, and are 
, the piinci)*al and oiig'^inai .sour<*e of ft»oi} for many 
• pelagie ;itjd jO‘;ir!y all <iecp sea animals. In the 
' Intel no'diale dt‘pliis of tlie occaU life though 
. pr*r-eni is lcs.w ahuiulaiu. ^^'ithin a few humlrcd 
fathoms of tlm bottom life again bf'comc.s more 
‘ abnndan!, erust,j,c<‘aiu'> iuid entile dish Iicing espo- 
‘ cially numorons. A very large nuniher of tlie 
; oig.-iiiiMiis \\hie.h i>eiong' to the ]Hdagic Plankton, 

I suidi »Iin-toni>, ntdiolaria, fmumiiufera, and 

j imdluse*-, s(H-ietc silica or carbonaio of lime to 
j form tlndr shells uii.l :.k»deiojis : these in falling to 
; the bottom aflm the death t>f the organisms make 
j up a large ]Knt oc the marine* il(*posit:s in many 
! regions of tins orean. 

i />c//e.w7.v. d'lnv ex]dorations of the ClutUciiger 
j and other c*\ ions have* resulted in a groat 
j extension of our knowlctlge t»f mariini sediments, 
j especially of those, mnv forming ijj the deep .sea. 

I All maiine de]>o-iiis ma\' bo diviilcd into two 


j AH maiine ilejm-iUs ma\' bo diviilcd into two 
classes* - vi>:. those made up principally of the 
dehris iVoin the solid land of tlie globe, biid 
down in greater or less proximity to tlie shores of 
emdineuls ami islands, called ‘terrigenous^ de- 
posits, ami those in whiidi lids continental debris 
IS nearly or unite absent, laid down in tlie abysmal 
ri'gions of the ocean, <-allod ‘pelagic’ deposits. 
Commencing with tli(3 former, there are first the 
litl€>ral Hiubshallow- water deposits, forming around 
tlie land-masses from the shore down to a tlepth 
of about KK) fathoms, consi.sling of sands, gravels, 
and minis derive<l almost entirely from the disin- 
tegration of the neighbouring lands. Tlie littoral 
deposits, laid down between tide-marks, cover 
alK>ut 03, (KK) sq. ni., and the shallow- water 
ileposits, between low-w’ater mark and 100 
fathoms, about 10,000,000 sq. m. Proceeding 
sea>vart]s from an average depth of about 100 
fathoms, the dej)osits gradual change in char- 
acter, the proportion of land detritus tleczeasing, 
while the remains of oee.aiiic organisin.s inore^ise in 
abundance, until at a considerable distance from 
land and in comparatively deep water the terri- 
genous dej)osits pass insensibly into truly pela^jic 
deimsits. The terrigenous deep-sea deposits — i.e. 
those formed at depths greater than 100 fathoms — 
in^ be briefly summai'ised as follows : 

Blue Mud, the most extensive, is ^aA'lsh or 
bluish iu colour, wdth usually a thiu reddish upper 
layer, and is cliaracterised by the presence of irag- 
ments of rocks and mineral particles coining from 
the disintegration of the land, of .which quariz is 
the principal species ; the remains of marine orgaii- 
isms may l)e present in varying proportions, in- 
creasing with depth and distance from the land. 
Blue mud is found along the coasts of continents 
and conUnental islands, and in all enclosed aiul 
partially enclosed seas; in some places, as in the 
Yellow Sea, but notably off the coast of Brazil, 
the mud may be of a red colour from the laigo 
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amotint of ferruginous matters brought down by 
the rivers, and it is then calleii Red Mud. Blue 
mud is estimated to cover about 14,500,000 sq. m. 
of the earth’s surface — 4,000,000 in the Arctic, 

3.000. 000 in the Pacific, 2,500,000 in the Antarctic, 

2.000. 000 in tfie Atlantic, 1,500,000 in tlie Indian, 
and 1,500,000 in the Southern Ocean. Red mud 
covers about 100,000 sq. in. off the coast of Bra/il. 

Green Mud and Sarul are similar to the blue 
muds, but are characterised by the juesence of the 
mineral glauconite in isolated grains or in small 
concretions ; the dead shells of calcareous organ- 
isms are usually filled with the glauconite, which 
gives the green colour to tlie deposits. The sands 
occur ill the shallower water nearer the coast, and 
in them the grains are larger than in the muds. 
These deposits are found usually oil’ high and hold 
coasts where no very large rivers enter the sea ; for 
instance, off the east coast of Australia, off South 
Africa, and off the west coast of North America. 
Green mud ami sand cover about 850,000 so. m. — 

300.000 in the Atlantic, 250,000 in the Pacific, 
150,(X)0 in the Indian, 90,000 in the Southern, and 

60.000 in the Antarctic. 

Volcanic Mud and Sand are deposited around 
the oceanic islands of volcanic origin, and the 
name is derived from the presence of fragments 
and j>articles of volcanic rocks and minerals, which 
are larger and more numerous nearer the islands, 
when the deposit is called a sand, becoming smaller 
and mixed with a larger percentage of jjelagic 
organic remains in the deeper water farther removed 
from the coast, M'hen the deposit is called a mud. 
Volcanic iiiiul and sand cover about 600,000 sq. 
ni, — 3(K),(KX) in the Pacific, 200,000 in the Atlantic, 
and 100,(K)0 in the Indian Ocean. 

Coral Mud and Sand occur similarly around the 
oceanic coral islands and off those coasts and 
islands fringed hy coral-reefs, and are characterised 
by the greater or loss abundance of coral fragments 
froin the leofs. The sands are fouml in the 
shallower ^yater nearer the reefs, as in the case of 
the volcanic sands. Coral mud and sand cover 
about 2,557,000 sq. in. — 1,417,000 in the i\acific, 

700.000 in the Atlantic, and 380,000 in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Of pelagic deposits there are five types, four of 
organic origin, receiving their designations from 
the distinctive presence of the remains of calcareous 
or siliceous organisms, the fifth and most extensive 
being of inorganic origin. 

Globmerina Ooze is so called from the presence 
of the dead shells of pelagic Foraininifera, those 
lielonging to the genus Glohigeiina predominating, 
which live in the surface and sub-surface waters of 
the ocean, being especially abundant in tropical 
regions, and the shells of which after death fall to 
blie bottom and there accumulate in moderate 
lepths. The percentage of carbonate of lime in the 
leposit due to these shells and other calcareous 
Fragments varies from 30 to over 90, and there is 
usually an admixture of minute mineral particles 
ind remains of siliceous organisms. The depth at 
ivhich Globigerina ooze is found varies from less 
Sihan 500 to over 25<X) fathoms, the average depth 
tieing about 2000 fathoms ; but there is a marked 
lifference between a sample collected in compara- 
ively shallow water near land and one from deep 
vater towards the central regions of the ocean 
lasins, the point of union being tlie presence of a 
^nsiderable proportion of carbonate of lime sliells. 
Globigerina ooze covers about 49,520,000 sq. in. — 

7.940.000 in the Atlantic, 1 1,300,000 in the Pacific, 
0,560,000 in the Southern, and 9,720,000 in the 
ndian Ocean. 

One of the facts brought out by recent oceano- 
Taphical researches is the gradual disappearance 
I these calcareous shells from the deposits, of the 


deep sea with increasing depth in regions where 
they may appear to be equally abundant at the 
surface. In depths of over 3000 fathoms these 
shells are rare, and often there is not a trace of 
carbonate of lime even in lesser depths, the Globi- 
gerina ooze being then replaced by one of the other 
kinds of pelagic deposits. 

Pteropod Ooze resembles Globigerina ooze in all 
respects, except that there is a greater abundance 
of the dead shells of pelagic Mollusca, such as 
Pteropods and Reteropods ; it is usually found in 
lesser depths than the (Uobigerina ooze. ITeropod 
ooze covers about 400,000 sq. m. in the Atlantic, 

The names applied to these oozes are not intended 
to convey" the idea that they are wholly made up 
of the organisms indicated by the names, or that 
these organisms form a preponderating proportion, 
for no deep-sea deposit can be said to oe strictly 
liomogencoiis. Neither is there a sharp dividing 
line between the various kinds of deposits ; they 
merge insensibly the one into the other. Often it 
is difiiciilt to locate a sample, one or other of the 
names being equal l^’^ applicable. 

Diatom Ooze is distinguished by the presence of 
numerous remains of siliceous organisms, prin- 
cipally Diatoms, though fragments of siliceous 
Sj)onge spicules and Radiolaria and Foratninifera 
are rarely absent. It is found in the Antarctic 
and Southern Oceans and also in the north-west 
Pacific. Diatom ooze covers about 10,880,000 sq. 
m. — 10,000,000 in the Southern, 840,000 in the 
Antarctic, and 40,000 in the Pacific. 

Radiolarian Ooze in like manner contains a valu- 
ing proportion of siliceous remains, in this case 
principally Radiolaria and their fragments. Cal- 
careous organisms and mineral particles are nearly 
always present in both these oozes, being usually 
more* numerous and the mineral particles larger in 
the Diatom ooze than in the Radiolarian ooze, 
which latter generally occurs in greater depths 
than the former. The* Challenger' a deepest sound- 
ing, already mentioned, brought up a typical 
Radiolarian ooze, and it is found in the (ieeper 
water of the central Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
Radiolarian ooze covers about 2,290,000 sq. m. — 
1,161,000 in the Pacific, and 1,129,000 in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Red Clay occupies nearly the whole of the deeper 
abysses of the ocean, occurring in its most charac- 
teristic form in the central regions of the Pacific, 
far removed from continental land. It is of a 
I reddish or chocolate colour, due to the presence of 
the oxides of manganese and iron. Fragments 
of calcareous orgmsms are sometimes tolerably 
abundant in the slialloAver depths, but in a typical 
red clay there is usually not more than a trace of 
carbonate of lime. Siliceous remains are generally 
present, and there is a small proportion of minute 
mineral particles of volcanic origin, principally 
derived from disintegrated pumice. Mineral par- 
ticles of secondary origin, ansing from the decom- 
position of volcanic debris, are associated with the 
red clay, and in some regions of tlie central Pacific 
isolated crystals and splieroidal groups of phillipsite 
of secondary origin formed in sitn make up a con- 
siderable quantity of the deposit. Concretions of 
manganese ami iron are very characteristic of the 
red clays, and may he of all sizes, sometimes a large | 
quantity of the size of marbles, and sometimes the 
size of potatoes, being procurea. These concretions 
are formed around various nuclei, such as sharks’ 
teeth, earhones of whales, and pieces of pumice. 
The Challenger sometimes procured over one 
thousand sharks’ teeth, and sixty earhones of 
whales in a single haul. The presence of the 
remains of verteorates, some of them belongingp 
to extinct species lying alongside others belong- 
ing to existing species, as well as the formation of 
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I manganese no<lules and zeolitic crystals in and 
: the presence of metallic and chondritic spherules 
of cosmic origin, appear to indicate that the red 
clay accumulates at a very slow rate. Red clay 
covers about 51,500,0(K) »n. iii. — 37/230, <X)0 in the 
Pacific, 5,800,000 in the Atlantic, 4,350,<KK) in the 
Southern, and 4,120,000 in the Indian Ocean. 

See the articles in this work on the Arctic, Antarctic, 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oce ans ; those on the Red 
Sea, Dead Sea, iko.; also Challenoek, Gi;lf Stream, 
Geography, Phosphorescence, Poi.au Sxplobatjon, 
Sand, Sounding, Storms, Tide, Wave, Winds, 
Wrecks. 

The SoVlCREIGNTY OK THE SeA. — lilacksi Olio 
lays it down that the main or high s<‘as n,ro part of 
the roalni of England, as the <^»uvts <»f Admirally 
have jurisdiction tlieri'. Rut tlio law of nalion-*, ' 
as now understood, recognises no dominion in ;in\ i 
one nation over tlie iiigh soms, whi<di are the Ingli^ 
way of all nations, ami governed by the |»nlili(‘ law 
of the/ civilised worhl. Sm-li a right ha-^. liowever, 
long heen (daiineil over the four -^oas suriounding 
the Rritish Isles. It wa-s strongly assorted hy 
Selden, and denied hy <h*otius, and mea,siir«*s vieje ' 
taken to vindicate the right in tie* reign of Chaihv- j 
L The Dutch elaiiued the snpitmiacy of fh«‘ -cas i 
in (h-oniwell’s time, hut- weie woistf^l hy RIake | 
* Every nation lias umhailitedly a right to 
the exclusive dominion of th<‘ s(‘a witlnn a certain 
distance from tin' slmre, now lixed at tlnei' mih‘'-. 
This right of lordship includes the right to fiee 
navigation, to tishing, to taking^\ recks, the ior< 
hiilding passage to enemies, the right of tlag, of 
jurisdiction, A’c. Ry the law of Fmghiml the main 
sea begins at low water mark ; and betwetm low 
and high water mark the common law am! admir- 
alty have a divided juiisdiclion, oin' on land ulieii 
left dry, the other on the wat<‘r when it. is full 
sea. Tlie right of seal-lisliing in the Reining Sea 
lias been the subject of lengthened diplomatic 
controversy and arbitration between the l/nited 
States and Groat Britain (see Skai.). Imw inshore 
fisherj^ regulations, we Fishkiiies. Scjo further 
Intehnational Law, Rlockade, F.nkmv, Nku- 
TKAbiTY, Seashohk ; also Rule ok the Road. 

Hvil AlKMiloiie. S<'e Anemone. Tn like 
manner for Hea bream, Sea-otter, vVe., see Rueam, 
Otter, &e. 

$ieil-l>ass, a name applie<l to some peivh-like 
marine tislies e.g. Ctpiosvion uohtit6\ an inijiortaiit 
foocl-fisli on the western coasts of North America; 
PofjonitLs almndaiit ofT* tlie coasts of Oaix)- 

lina, Florida, ami the (Rilf of Mexico; Centropristis 
fulvus and atranus, along the eastern coasts of 
North America. 

Sea*bat (Platax), a genus of Teleostean fishes 
allied to the Pilot-fish, and included among the 
Carangidie or horse-mackerels. The name refers 
to tlie very loug dorsal, anal, and ventral fins. 
Sea-beaches* See Beaches. 

Sea-bear* See Seal, 

Sea-birds* Preservation* See Wild 
Birds. 

Sea-blubber* See Jelly-fish. 

Sea-Bucktliom« or Sallow-thorn (//«>- 
popha^), a genus of the natural order Eheagnaceie, 
Consisting of large 8hrul>s or trees with gray silky < 
foliage and entire leaves. They have dia3cioiis ! 
flowers ; the perianth is tubular, becomes succulent, 1 
encloses an achenium, ami forms an acid fruit. ( 
There^ is but one known species, H, rhamnotdes^ i 
sometimes called the Sea-Buckthorn, a large tliorny { 
shrub or low tree, a native of parts of the sandy i 
seacoasts of England and the continent of Europe, i 
which is found also throughout great part of Tar- ] 
tary. It is sometimes planted to form hedges near 1 


the sea, growing luxuriantly where few shrubs ^vill 
succeed. The berries are orange-colourcd, and are 
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So.'i-lbu'k ‘ lnsrn ( ITippophat yhamnoulm)'. 
ti, hraucli (W l!u' l/nulr m fruji ; 6, biiuicii of plant, 

III lloWt.T. 

gratefully acid. They arc used for making fish- 
saiUM', jcllii's^ and condiments in some places, 
Seubury* Samt.:kl, the first liishop of Con- 
nect icul, wti^ born in that state, at (iroton, 30th 
Noveinher 1720, graduated at Vale in 1748, studied 
medu inc for a year at Kdinhurgh, and received 
ilcacon’s and priest’s orders in England in 1753. 
For some time he was a missionary of the S. P. G. ; 
in 1757 he was jiromoted to the ‘ living’ of Jamaica, 
Long Island, ami ten years later to that of West? 
Chester, New York. The Whigs, however, pre- 
vented his ministering, and once imprisoned liim 
for six Aveeks at New Haven. He then removed 
to New 5\)rk, Avliere lie inatle his medical know- 
ledge contribute to his support, acted as chaplain 
of the King’s American Regiment, ami Avrote a 
series of pamphlet s which earned for him the special 
hostility of the patriots. In 1777 Oxford made 
him J).T). On 251 h March 1783 the clergy of Con- 
necticut met at Woodbury and elected Seabury 
bishop ; and for sixteen months he waited vainly 
in London for consecration, thearclibishops, though 
pei'soiially favourable, being timid and indisposed 
to move without the sanction of the civil authority. 
Oil 14th November 1784 he was consecrated in the 
upper room of a house at Aberdeen by Hisliops 
Robert Kilgour, Arthur Petrie, and Jolin Skinner, 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, wiiose connection 
with the state hail been severed nearly a century 
before. Bishop Seabnry’s jurisdiction embraced 
(by consent) Rhode Island as Avell as Connecticut, 
and he acted also as rector of St James's Church, 
New London. In 1792 he joined with tliree bishops 
of the English succession in consecrating a fifth. 
Bishop Cla^gett, through whom every American 
bishop derives from Seabury and the Scottish 
Church. Seabury’s further services included the 


securing to the episcopate of its proper share in 
the goveiTiment of the church, and the restoration 
of the oblation and invocation to the Communion 
Office (from the Scottish Office )l He died 25th 
February 1796. See his Life and Correspondence^ 
by Dr E. E. Beardsley (Boston, 1881; Lond. 
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I •Eminent Enf^lish Churchmen’ series, vol. iii. 
1884). Tile Seabiiry Ceiitenarv was celebrated in 
Aberdeen ( October 7 ) and at St Paul’s Cathedral 
(November 14) in 1884. 

Sea-cat* See Wolf-fish, Chem/fra. 
Sea-cow* See Manatee, Riivtina. 

Sea Cucumber* Sec Holothurians. 
Sea-devil* See Devil-fish. 

Sea-eagle* See Eagle, Osprey. 
Sea-elephant* See Elephant-seal. 
Sea-fan* See Gorgonia. 

Seafordy. a small and ancient waterin^j-placc 
on the Sussex coast, 8 niilca E. of Newbaven by 
rail. It Avas a dependency of the Cinque Port of 
Hastings in the l/)th century ; and when it was 
disfranchi.sed in 1832, had long been notorious for 
electoral corruption. Of late it has grown in size 
and prosperity. Pop. ( 1851 ) 997 ; ( 1901 ) 3355. 

Seafortllf Loch, an arm of the sea, 14 miles 
long, on .the east side of the island of Lcwis-witli- 
Harris (O-''-) ia the Hebrides, which long gave tJie 
title of Earl (attainted in 1716) to the family of 
Mackenzie. 

Sea-fox* See Fox-shark. 

Sea-grape (Ephedra)^ a genus of shrubby 
plants m the natural order Gnetaceie, closely allied 
to the Conifers, and sometimes called Joint- firs. 
The most notable is E. distachya, a small shrub 
very abundant in southern Russia, Avhich proiluces 
sweetish mueila^nous berries, in some pharnia- 
copceias called Uvt€ imiritimcey which are eaten 
by the Russian peasants. In medicine they are 
regarded as astringent, and are used in putrid 
fevers and agues. The young tops of the shoots 
are also astringent. — The name of sea-grapes is 
also given to tlie grape-like clusters of eggs laid 
by Sejiia and some other cuttle-fish. 

Sea-grass, a name for Grasswrack (q.v.). 
Seagull* See Gull. 

Seaham Harbour, a seajiort in the county 
of Durham, 6 miles S. of Sunderland. Founded 
^ in 1828 by the Marquis of Londonderry, it com- 
* inunicates by railway with neighbouring collieries, 
and has evt^ry facility in the way of docks anti 
quays for the shipment of coal. There are also 
bottle-works, blast-furnaces, an iron-foundry, and 
chemical works, a seamen’s infirmary (1849), and 
the Lomlonderrv literary institute (1853). Pop, 
(1851 ) 3538 ; ( 1891 ) 8856 ; ( 1901 ) 10,163. 

8ea-taare, a name given to the genus Aplysia 
of nudibranch Gasteropotls (q.v.). 

8ea-hedgeliog* See Globe-Fi.sh. 

8ea-hog* See Porpoise. 

Sea-holly* See Erync^o. 

Sea-horse* Sec Hippocampus, Walrus. 

Sea^kale (Cnnnhe maritivia ; see Crambe), a 
perennial plant with large roundish sinuated sea- 
gi*een leaves, found on the seashores in various 
parts of Europe, and in Britain. The blanched 
grouts hav’e become a very favourite esculent in 
Britain. It is commonly forced in the winter 
months in dark sheds or pits heated with ferment- 
ing manure m* leaves, or with hot water circulating 
in pipes. The plants when to be treated thus are 
reared annually from cuttings of the roots or from 
seed ; the latter is sown in March in roAvs 18 inches 
asunder, the seed being dropped, three or four to- 
gether, at 15 inches apart, the seedlings to be 
thinned to one at each point. The cuttings are 
dibbled into the ground at the same distances apart, 
and by liberal cultivation they are quite strong 
enough to be forced the following winter. Of 
course the roots are lifted Avhen to be forced in this 
way, and are thrown away afterwards. When they 


are to be blanched in the position in which they 
grow the rows are planted at 3 feet by 2 feet apart, 
the plants are covered 
Avith pots or boxes, Avhich 
are also covered Avith 
leaves, ^ tan, spent hops, 
or mildly lermenting 
manure. Plantations 
treated in this Avay last 
for several years. Dark- 
ness is essential to the 
proper blanching of the 
sprouts. 

Seal ( Lat. sigillnm^ 

Fr. sceau), an impression 
on Avax »>r other soft sub- 
stance made from a die 
or matrix of metal, a 
gem, or some other 
material. Tlie stamp 
Avliich yields the impres- 
sion is sometimes itself 
culled the seal. In Egypt 
seals Avere in use at an 
early period, the matrix 
generally forming part of Sea-kale 

a ring (see Gem, Ring). {Crambe mar\tima\ 
Devices of a variety of 

sorts Avere in use at Rome, both by the earlier 
empenus and private individuals, ’flie emperors, 
after the time of Constantine, introduced hallos 
or leaden seals, and their use Avas continued after 
the fall of the Avostern empire by the poi»es, who 
attached them to documents hy cords or hands. 
On the earlier ]>a|)al seals are monograms of the 
pope; af ter Avards the great seal contained the name 
of the i)ope in full and a cross between the heads of 
»St Peter and St Paul, Avhile the pai)al jirivy-seal, 
impressed not on lead hut on Avax, kuoAvn as the 
^eal of the Fishernuiny repri‘sents St Peter iishing. 
In the 9th and lOth centuries we find Cliarlemagne, 
the Byzantine em]K*rors, and the Venetian doges 
occasionally scaling Avith gold, and Ave liave an 
instance as late as the 16th century of a gohl seal 
appended to tlie treaty of the Field of the (^loth of 
Gold, hetAveen Henry VIII. and b^rancis I. 

Tlie most comj)lcte series of royal seals is that 
of the kings of Franco, beginning with the Mero- 
vingian dynasty. Seals Avere not much used in 
England in Anglo-Saxon times, but they came into 
general use after the Noi*man Conqiie.st. The 
earliest regular great seal is that of EdAvard the 
Confessor, modelled on the contemporary French 
pattern. On the royal great seals Avas the king 
in armour on a caparisoned horse galloping, his 
arms being shoAvn on his shield after the period 
Avhen arms came jnto use ; and the revense 
represented the king seated on a throne. The 
great seals of Scotland begin Avith Duncan II. in 
tlie end of the 11th century, and have also for 
suhiect the king on horseback ; the counterseal, 
AvitiL the seated figure, being useil first by Alex- 
ander I., and the earliest appearance of tlie arms 
of Scotland being on the seal of Alexander II. In 
both countries there Avere also the privy -seals Avith 
the royal arms only. 

Ecclesiastical seals first appear in the 9th ceua 
tury, and attained great beauty in the 13th and 
14th. They are of the pointed oval form knoAAui as ! 
Vesica pise is ^ and have for subjects a figure of the 
bishop, sometimes of the Trinity, the Vir^n, or a 
patron saint, seated under an elaborate architcc- ! 
tural canopy. The arms of the bishop are often 
added. 

Under the Nonnan monarebs of England sealing 
became a legal formality necessary to the authen- 
tication of a deed ; and from the 13th century on- 
wards the seals of all persons of noble or gentle 
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birth represen ted. their armorial ensigns. The seal 
was i^eneraliy appended to the document by passing 
a strip of parchment or a cord through a slit in ite 
lower edge ; and the ends being held together, the 
wax was pressed or moulded round them a short 
distance from the extremity, and the matiix im- 
pressed on it. Occa.sionally the S(?al was not pend- 
ent, but the wax was spread on the deed. The 
coloured wax with the impres.sion was sometimes 
imbedded in a mass of white wax forming a protec- 
tive border to it. In Englainl a seal is .still an 
essential to all legal instruments by which real 





estate is conveyed ; but since subscription has alsa 
become nece.saary the practice of sealing hits de^ 
generate^hinto a mere mrmality. The custom was 
gradually introduce<l of covering the wax with 
white ]>aper, on which the iTii]»ression was tnade^ 
and latterly w'afers have hoc,n considered a sufficient 
substitute for seals. In Scotland, where sealing is . 
not now required (.see J)p:k 1)), every freeholder was 
obliged by stain te.s of Kobort III.’ and dame.s I. to 
have bis seal of arms ; and among the Scottish 
armorial seals of the 14th and loth contnriefi are 
some of wonderful beauty of execution. Tn most of 





Great Seal of William the Conqueror. 


the states of the American union mdtlier wax, 
wafer, nor anything corresponding to a .seal is 
recniired for deeds. 

The u.se of corporate seats by towns and boroughs 
dates as far back iis th«j l‘2tli century. The earlier 
corporal.fi seals bear the town gates, city walls, or 
some similar device ; tlie use of corporate arms did 
not begin till the later half of the 14tli century. 
TJie study of medijeval seals is of great import- 
ance and interest in connection with many branches 
of arclneology, incimling heraldic and genealogi- 
' cal investigation.s. Seals are still customarily 
appended to various kinds of formal and oflicial 
I documents, ecclesiastical, «acatlemic, inasonie, &c. 

I The Great Seal^ the specific enibleni of sove- 
I reignty, is appended only to the most important 
class of public documents, such as writs for sum- 
moning parliament, treaties, and oflicial .acts of 
state. A new one is nnule for each new .sovereign 
(or on occasion of a chafige of arms or style), the 
old one being solemnly broken. The original cus- 
todier of the English seal was the Lord Chancellor 
(q.v.), but by-and-by the seal was frequently put 
into the charge of a special official called the Lord 
Keeper (q.v.). Since 1757 the Chancellor is the 
only keeper of the Great Seal ; though the seal 
may be put intd Commission, and entrusted for 
^tbe time to Lords Commissioners. It wjis long a 
Yule tiiat the Great Seal should not be used for any 
.document without prior authority’' under the Privy- 
seal (see below), when in 1642 the Lord Keeper 
(Littleton) joined Charles I. at York, he carried 
the Great Seal with him ; whereupon the parlia- 
ment (illegally, no doubt) ordered a new one to 
be made: Charles II. had one made for himself 
after his father*s death. James II. on his flight 
threw the Great Seal into the Thames opposite 
Lambeth, but it was soon recovered. At the 
union with Scotland it was provided there should* 
be only one Great Seal for Great Britain ; but a 


.seal is provided to be used in Scotland for grants 
concerning offices, connni.s.sions, and private rights 
in that kingdom only. This seal is commonly 
culled, for hievity, the (ireat Seal of Scfdland, and 
is now licid ex officio by the Secretary of State for 
Seotlaml. No special juovLsion was made after the 
union with Ireland. 

The Pnrif-scal is the seal appemled to grants 
which arc afterwards to ]>ass the Great Seal, and 
to documents of minor importance which do not 
retiuire the Great Soak The officer wJjo lia.% the 
custody of the Privv-seal was at one time called 
the Keeper, and afterwards tlie Lord Privy-seal. 
The Lord Privy seal is now the fifth* great 
officer of state, and ha.s generally a seat in the 
cabinet. Ilis oilice is conferred under the Great 
Seal during plea^iure. Since the reign of Henry 
VIIT. tlie IVivy-seal has been the warrant of the 
legality of grants from tlie crown, and the authority 
for the Lord Chancellor to affix the Great Seal. 
Such gi’ants are styled letters-patent, and the office 
of the Lonl Privy-seal is one of the departments 
through wdiicli they must pass to secure their 
validity. Until recently all lettere-pateiit for the 
grant of appointments to office under the crown, 
of patents of inventi^m, charters, natumlisations, 
pensions, creation of honours, })ardons, &c. 
required to pass from the Signet Oflice to the 
Privy-seal Office, in the form of Signet bills, 
verified by the Signet Seal and supei-scription ; 
and on the Privy-seal being attached to them 
they were forwarded to the Lord Cliancellor, 
by whom (be patents were completed in the 
omce of the Great Seal. By the Act 47 and 48 
Viet. chap. 30, it is now unnecessary for any instru- 
ment to be passed under the Privy -seal, a warrant 


in Scotland, which is used to authenticate royal 
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grants of personal or assignable rights. Rights 
such as a subject would transmit by assignation 
are transmitted by the sovereign under t|ie Privy- 
seal. Several other minor sears are still in use ui 
Scotland ; the Quarter Seal, known also as the 
Testimonial of the Great Seal, pertaining to the 
Director of Chancery ; the Signet, mainly used in 
initiating proceedings in the Supreme Court ; and 
various Seals of Court, 

See also the articles Bull, Gem, King, Deed ; and A. 
B. 'NV'yon, Great Seals of Krifjlatid (1888). 

Seal* the name commonly applied to all the 
Pinnipedia except the Morse or Walrus (q.v.). 
The Pinnipedia nave many of the essential char- 
acters of the Carnivora (dogs, cats, lions, hears, 
&c.), in which order they are, therefore, classi/ied. 
They may accordingly he described as carnivorous 
mammals ada])ted to a marine existence. They 
are not, however, so completely marine as the I 
Cetacea, hut pass part 0 / their lives and per- 
form certain functions — viz. the reproductive— on 
shores or on ice-fields. The structural peculiarities 
of the Pinnipedia are the following : Tlie brain- 
case is smooth and, rounded, the face small and 
short. The supraorbital processes are largely 
developed. The external ear is wanting altogether 
or very small. TJie skin is well covered with liair, 
which takes the form of fur in some species. The 
limbs are modified to form paddles for swimming, 
but still are capable of use in climbing out of the 
water and moving somewhat clumsily on land. 
The upper divisions of the limbs are shorter than 
the lower, and do not project beyond the skin of 
the body. Tliere are five toes on each limb, and 
all are united together by strong webs extending 
to the extremities. The inner toe of the fore-foot 
is largest, the rest gradually decreasing, while in 
the hind-foot the inner and outer toes are both 
v’ery long, and the intennediate ones somewhat 
shorter. The nails are straight, and may be reduced 
in number or wanting. The incisor teeth are 
pointed, and vary in number in the different 
genera. The molars ami premolars are similar, 
and have not more than two fangs. There is a 
short, small tail, which is united beyond its middle 
to the hind-legs by the skin. The toes, jiarticularly 
those of the hind-feet, are capable of being spread 
out very widely in swimming, so as to give great 
propulsive power. 



The movements of seals in the water are very 
rapid and graceful ; on land they are very peculiar, 
even the fore-feet in the Phocidie being little used, 
but the body contracted by an upward bending of 
the s\)iue, and so thrown forwaru by a succession 
of jerks ; in wdiich way, however, a seal makes its 
escape very rapidly from an assailant. The flexi- 
bility of the spine in seals is very remarkable, and 
depends on the very large intervertebral cartilages, 
formed of fibrous concentric rings. The musmes, 
which are connected with the spine on all sides, 
are of great strength. Seals have a remarkable 
habit of swallowing large stones, for which no 
probable reason has yet been conjectured. Thbir 
stomachs are very often found to be in part filled 
with stones. The stomach is quite simple; the 


gullet ((esoj)haaiis) entei-s it at the left extremity ; 
the caBcuni is snort, the intestinal canal long. 

The respiration of seals is extremely slow, about 
two minutes intervening between one breath and 
another, when the animal is on land and in full 
activity. A seal has been known to remain 
twenty -five minutes under water. Their slowness 
f)f respiration, and power of suspending it for a 
considerable time, is of great use, as enabling tliem 
to pursue their i)rey under water. The fur of seals 
is very smooth, and abundantly lubricated with an 
oily secretion. There is in some species an inner 
coating of rich fur, through which grow Jong hairs, 
forming an outer covering. Another mlaptation 
to aquatic life and cold climates appears in a layer 
of fat immediately under the skin — from which 
Seal Oil is obtained — serving not only for support 
when food is scarce, hut for inotection from 
cold, and at the same time rendering the whole 
body lighter. The nostrils are capable of being 
readily and completely closed, anrl are so whilst 
the seal is umler water ; and there is a similar pro- 
vision for the ears ; wliilst the eye, whicli is large, 
exhibits remarkable j>eculiarities, sujinosed to be 
intended for its arlai>tation to use botli in air and 
\vater. The face is provided with strong wdiiskers, 
connected at their base with large nerves^ Seals 
produce their young only once a year ; sometimes 
one, sometimes two, at a birth. " Not long after 
their birth the young arc conducted by the mother 
into the sea. Many of the s])ccics are polygamous. 
Terrible fights occur among the males. 

Setils are very much on their guard against the 
approach of man where they have been much 
molested ; but where they have been subjected to 
no molestation they are far from being shy, and 
ajiproach very close to boats or to men on shore, 



Common Seal (P. vitulina ) ; attitude when swimming. 

08 if animated by curiosity. They are much 
aft'ecte<l liy musical souufls. A flute is said to 
attract seals to a boot, where they have not learned 
caution from sore cx])erienee ; and the ringing of 
the church bell at Hoy, in Orkney, has very often 
caused the appearance of numerous seals in the 
little bay. Seals possess all the five senses in great 
perfection. The common seal and some of tlie other 
species are vei*y intelligent ; but there is consider- 
able difference in this respect among the species. 
The common seal and some others have often been 
tamed, and are capable of living long in domestica- 
tion if freely supplied with >vater. They become: 
very familiar with those who attend to them, are 
very fond of caresses and of notice, recognise their 
name like dogs, and readily learn many little 
tricks, of which advantage has l^en taken for 
exhibitions. 

Seals, excluding tJie walrus, are divided into the 
two families Phocidie, which have no external 
ears, and OtariidoB, which possess distinct though 
stnall representatives of these organs. The 
Otariidee are, however, considered by modem 








speciaUBts to be more closely related to the Walrus 
( TrichecidjB ) than to the Pliocidie, notwithstamling 
the great tuslvs and peculiar dentition of the former. 
The Otariid®, like the walrus, are capable of stand* 
ing on all four legs, the liiiuMiiulm being tamed 
forward in walking on land, while in the l^hocidfc 
the hind-litnhs are trailer! behind both on shore and 
in the water, and cannot l-»e nned to sapjKirt the 
body when the animal is on land. Tin; Kailess 
Seals are commonly supposed to be mon<»gamotiH^ 
and, excepting the 8ea-ele})liants, exliibit little 
diflference in size betwe<'n tne sexes. 'JMiey bring 
forth their young on sliore or on iee floes, but do 
not resort to special br(*<;ding-]ilaces nor remain for 
any length of time out of the wafer. The Kansl 
8eals (the Plioebbe), on the oiIhu' liainl, arc j>oIy 
gamous, and n'.sort with invariable rc^gulariiv io 
particular breeding-grounds, wlnne tln^v r^nnain for 
months till the calves are ahlc to travel : tlieii tin y 
all depart ainl hccoine jxdagie lor tljc lost of (Im 
vear. Tin; inal(‘s arc mimh larger Ilian the rcMnale-. 
The (^iinniou Seal { P/uu n oi* f ns: rit nUhtt i 

occurs on Ilritish coasts, and oxtends sunt liwaiil t*» 
the iVI<M]it crianean. it is eominon on tin* innih 
western shores of Europe and eastward along tie* , 
arctic shores. It is \ erv cojmnon in tdoonlaiid • 
and on (he arctic shores of Nortii Aineiiea.. its 
soutlicrn limit on tlie \\'f‘stern side ai llie Atlanli(‘ ^ 
heiug N<iw .Ieise\. On l.iie east side of the Ea.eiJie i 
it extends from soutlnuii California to Ib hriug ; 
Stniit, and j>r<»ljahly o<‘<‘urs also on tiic wixstern • 
shores of the North l*ai‘ilie. 'This species is always I 
founti on sliores and not on ieedloi''^. It is hunted | 
in Newbmndland and (Jr<‘erdaud for its shins, j 
which are much valued, thoiigli lin^ <*overiug is ' 
hair, not fur, and for its oil and llesh ; but its ; 
numberH are not very great. The Harp seal { I\ I 
grmnlandica)^ so called from a crescent -sliapeil j 



Harp-seal (Phoca grvenlandica), 

dark stripe on each side of the back in the adult, 
ranges thmugh the arctic regions of the Atlantic, 
and is said to occur also in the North Pacific, in 
Kamchatka. It is very ahurnlant in Newfoundland 
and Greenland, and numerous on the arctic cofists 
of Europe — e. g. Fin mark, Spitzbergeii, and Nova 
Zembla. This species is very gregarious, and 
breeds on ice-floes in spring, feiionnous numbers 
are killed annually for the sake of their oil and 
skins. The Harp-seal has been taken on British 
coasts. It grow’s to 8 or 9 feet in length, hut its 
ordinary length is ahoiit 6 feet. The Bearded Seal 
, (Phoca barhata) is anotlier species of the North 
Atlantic which occurs on British coasts ; it reaches 
9 or 10 feet in length. The Binged Seal (P. 
hiapida) also occurs os a straggler on British shores, 
but normally lives on the arctic shores of both 
hemispheres. It is not of great commercial value^ 
but is highly prized by the Greenlandei's and 
Eskimos, who depend largely on its skin, oil, 
and flesh. It is a small species. Seals occur in 
large numbers in the Caspian and Aral Seas, where 


they are regularly hunted by tlie 
species of this region is distinjgtitehM 
name vmqnva. Another specie^, , jK 
occurs in Lake Baikal, which consist 
frr.sh w'ater. ami is situated at a groat . 
above sea Itwel. llalirhacruH (jrypvs^ tlte 
Seal, is confined t<» the coasts of 'Europe, oCGtttrTing ' 
on ihe shores of Seandinn\ia, Treland, and Scot- 
land ; it. reaches a hujgth of 8 feet. In ; 

since IsrKt, an efiort has been mmie to extenuiliate 
i the seals, in the interests of ilu' fisherlei?, and a 

, rew.'ird </f tluc'c kroner (ter head paid fur all killed 

i (810 in the first ten monilis). 

j I’iie flist rihul ion tif llie j*hocid.M‘ extends to the 
I tr**pie^. If tts tdht (4:nfri\ the Monk 

I S(‘al, inhnl'its ilie siioi<>s ot tlie. Mnditerranean, 

; Jtrnl of 7\fri<‘?i e- f;u- soulli as M;id<'ira. Another 

; '-pecies jIk’ ..(IOC* gonn,- , M. * t ijffit al ts, exist^i in 

. tfio West whtMo ii \v;^^^onll♦!iv ahuTuhint, 

; 1 liough iio\i nnc. d a dtt fth rri\t(ffn^ tin’ f^f'sted 

or llooiied Sf Uj. I);i> j* ina.i kahk* tioi -u I dilatalioii 
• •»! the iios(', wlii«'h een he itilh'iied with air or 
’ flfjues^ed :is |!jr* plem-es : when distomJeii, 

it exleial^ b.’nk v. ;i i •h* towar<ls the t<»(» of the hca<.i. 
d'his speci/'s Ij e. { hr‘. ''.'inie geogj n(>hieal lange fiS 
thn l.'roeiiland *‘j* Harp Seal, lail is not so nnrner- 
on- f.i -.o hi:.ili!s’ vahnd. Allieil to the* (h'e?.ste<I Seal ! 
is liir* gic*:<r S»‘a oh'jdtanf. wliieii roves if s name to 
iis si/e* arHl iti i ho rdongalion of its nose, wdiieh 
frviui*' a. i cur'ved prot>oseis. ddie males of this 
s|»< eies loarli a. lenjjitlt of 20 feed., wJiih* the females 
never niueli isxeeetl JO 'I’lie Si‘a elephant or 

El<*|)Iia.nt se‘al i «{.v. ; ^htrrnrhitt u.s Uohina) lives on 
the a.nt;u(*ti<' islands and ieediehls, ami is hnnted 
for its liIuh)»or juui skin. Anot lu r sjH*cj<*s of Sea- 
f‘lephant ( J/. (nnjustii'fhsf r'ls ) oe<uis in the northern 
hemis|>here. liaving l«*en lo)im*il\ abundant on the 
roasts of t'alifornia and wosteM ii Mexico ; it is now 
M'iiice. Otlier species of j^hoeida* in the aiitan*tic 
r<*giojis, oallcvl Sea leopards, are bfruarhynckus 
fcptoinf.r and imhh llii. 

I'lie; sor-oinl family of I’innijwMiia commonly called 
seals, tin* Otarii<lie, are fr<*<(Uently rlisi inguislied a.s 
Sea-lions and Sr‘a-h(*ars, name*s (‘orrespoudiug to 
dillerences in llieir hairy covering ; tin* forme?!* 
carry <oily long coarse? liair, while* the hit for h«ave 
in addition a short and soft, delicate fur, heyoiid 
w'hich the coarse hairs proje;ct. It is this fur wiiicli, 
utider the name of si?al-skin, is bo highly valued in 
commerce. Sea-lions aie sometimes distinguished 



Sea-lion ( Otaria MUri). 

(From a Photograiih by Oaiubler Bolton, F.Z.S.) 

as hair-seals, and Sea-bears as fur-seals ; but the 
former name would apply equally well to all the 
Phocidee. 

The Otariidee are about equally represented in 
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the arctic and antarctic regions. By Dr J. E. Gray 
a large iiniiiber of genera were distinguished, but 
recent students of the species unite them under 
one or two genera. The Sea- lions are as follows : 
Enmetopias (Otaria) stelleriy the Northern Sea- 
lion, inhabits both sliores of the Northei*n Patulic 
from California and Japan northwards, and breeds 
on the Aleutian and other islands in the Behring 
Sea. The male is about 16 to 18 feet in length, 
and the female about half that size. Otaria juhata^ 
the southern Sea-lion, inhabits the west coast of 
South America, the islands in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Horn, and the Falkland Islands. Zalophtis 
0iUe9p%% the Californian Sea-lion, is considerably 
smaller than E. aidleri. 

Of the Fur-seals there are two genera, one belong- 
ing to the northern hemisphere, Callorhinus, the 
other to the southern, Arctocephalus. Of the 
former there is but one species, the celebrated 
northern Fur-seal, Callorhinus xirsimis^ which dur- 
ing 1885-92 became the subject of such complicated 
diplomatic controversy between the United States, 
the British Empire, and European nations. This 
seal is ' entirely con lined to the North Paciticj 
no fur-seal existing in the North Atlantic. The 
habits of the northern fur-seal have heen very 
thoroughly investigated by Henry W. Elliott, an 
American naturalist. This species breeds annually 
on two of the Prihvlov Islands in the Behring Sea, 
and on two of the Commander Islands farther west, 
and it breeds nowhere else. The seals arrive on 
these islands in June an<l July, the males in the 
former month, the females in the latter, and they 
leave them with their young about the middle of 
September, not returning till the following year. 
During the breeding time they remain on the low- 
lying land bordering the sea. In 1870, after the 
transfer of Alaska from Russia to tl\c United 
States, the Pribylov Islands were leased by the 
United States government to the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company for twenty years, and this company 
also rented the Commander I.slarKls from Russia. 
The company were allowed to take not more than 
100,000 seals from the Pribylov Islands per annum, 
and the seals killed were exclusively young males, 
not breeding males or any females. The cbmxjany 
paid to the government $50,000 per annum as rent, 
and in addition a tax of $2 on each skin shipped 
from the islands. The value of fur-seal skins 
shipped from the teriitory and sold in the London 
market during the first twenty- three j^ears of 
American occupation is reported to have reached 
nearly $33,000,0(X). In 1890 a new lease of the 
islaiuls under similar conditions was granted to the 
North American Fur-sealing Company. In the 
earlier part of the year tlie vast henls of these seals, 
on their way to the breeding-grounds, psiss the coast 
of Washington Territory and Britisli Columbia, and 
were there hunted at sea in former times by the 
Indians. But British and American schooners now 
employ the Indians, and kill very large numbers. 
The schooners, both of these and of other European 
nations, also pursue the seals in Behring Sea. It 
ivos the attempt of the United States government 
to assume exclusive rights over the Behring Sea 
which gav$ rise to the diplomatic controvei-sy. 
The killing of the seals in the ocean has developed 
to such an extent that it is feared the careful 
regulation of the slaughter on the breeding islands 
will not be sufficient to prevent the extermination 
of the species. In 188Q tne total number of fur-seal 
skins taken by the pelagic hunting was 19,150, 
valued at $172,350, but the number liad increased 
to 43,779 in 1890. In the suninjer of 1891 the 
British government and that of the United States 
agreed to submit the dispute to arbitration and 
to send a joint commission of experts to the seal 
islands to examine into the question, the killing of 


seals being moanwbilo strictly limited. Tlic court 
of arbitration, comprising representatives from 
Britain, United States, France, and Sweden and 
Norway, met at Paris in 1893, settled the qucsrioiis 
in dispute, and agreed upon a series of articles 
regulating the seal -taking. Tl»e principal species of 
fur-seals in the Antarctic Ocean are the following : 
Arctocephalus nigrescens may be said to belong to the 
South I'acifjc, tliough it extends also into the South 
Atlantic. At the beginning of the 19th century 
this species was abundant on nearly all the islands 
off the west coast of South America from Cape 
Horn to the equator, and was killed in large 
numbers at Juan Fernandez, Mas-h-Fuera, St 
Felix, St Ambrose Islands, and the Galapagos. It 
was also abundant at the South ShetlanoB, Falk- 
land Islands, South Georgia, Sandwich group, 
Kerguelen, and Heard Island. But at the present i 
time these seals have been exterminated in most of 
tliese places, and are scarce in the remainder. 
Some arc- still obtained at the South Shetlands ; 
and on Lobos Island at the mouth of the La Plata 
there is a small ‘rookery,’ protected by the govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic. Fur-seals were 
also formerly abundant on islands off* the west coast 
of Africa from the Ca })0 of Good Hope northward. 
The seal in tliis region lias been (listinguisluKl as a 
separate species under the name Arctoci^phalvs 
pusilla. It is almost extinct at the present day. 
Fur-seals were also ahnndant formerly on Stewart’s 
Island, Antii>odes Island, and others to the south- 
ejist of Now Zealand, but are now scarce. The 
skins of the fur-seal was at fii*st imported into 
England for tanning, the wool ami hair being 
scraped off together. It was in 1790 that Thomas 
Chapman invented a method for ‘extracting by 
the root the whole of the iiiconcoivablo quantity 
of coarse hair that grows intormingled amongst 
the fur on the skin of the South Sea seal.’ 

A brief survey of seal -hunting as an indust^" is 
necessary to supplement the few indications given 
in the^ above account of the species. The largest 
‘seal-fishery’ in the North Atlantic is that of 
the ice-lields to the east of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. The vessels engagecl in this industry 
almost all belong to Newfoundland, some being 
sailing-ships and some steamers. There are some- 
what more than a hundred vessels fitted out every 
year for seal- him ting. The season begins about 
the middle of March, ami lasts for about two 
months. The crews land on the ice, and kill the 
young seals which are not old enough to escape 
easily by clubbing tliom with a ‘g.aff,’ and then 
take off the skins, with the fat adhering to them, 
and carry them to the sliips. The annual catcli is 
about 500,000, vahietl at £425, (XK). Tlie skins used 
for leather, and the oil made from the fat, are 
among the most important exports of Newfound- 
land. Seal-hunting on the West Greenland coast 
is inostly carried on by natives, and the meat, 
skins, and oil used for their own consumption. 
Fleets of sealers from Great Britain, Germany, and 
Norway annually visit the neighbourhood of Spitz- 
hergen and Jan Mayen. The industry at Nova 
Zenibla and in the White Sea, as well as in the 
Caspian, is carried on by Russian subjects. The 
bunting of soutlierii fur-seals and sea-elephants in 
the antarctic was formerly more extensively carried 
on by American and English vessels than it’ is 
now. The method here is to land men on tlie 
islands when the surf allows, the vessels returning 
afterwards to take them off with their lK)oty. The 
animals are killed with club and knife, oi* with the 
rifle. At the present day the total product froni 
the antarctic regions is only a few thousand skins 
and barrels of oil. The fur-seal hunting in the 
North Pacific has already been mentioned. On the 
Pribylov and Commander Islands only the young 
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maleH up to six or seven years of called 

* holliischickie/ ar<^ killed. These young males 
are not c'll lowed l»y the older males to breed, 
and they haul uj» on shore oi'casionally apart 
from the breeding gi^ounds. The native ‘servants 
of the company drive them fi-oiii the sea to 
killing-grounds near their villages, and slaughter 
them by blows on tlie hoiwl witJi clubs. The 
‘pelagic ’ sealers have of course a <lifferent metlKsL 
The Indian hunters leave the schooners in boats^ 
and paddle up to the seals ^ they sleep at the, 
surface of the sea, and spear "them. The barb of 
tlie tspeAv is loose, and attached tp aline, so 
the . cannot es^pe or be lost : if the animal is 
not killed by the spear, he is hauled in when 
exhaiistiHl^ and clubbed on the head. Tldsihdde 
of hunting as before mentioned, carried on od; 
the coasts of Washington Territory and JMtisJi 
Columbia antf^northwards to liehi-ing Sf3a. 

ideated Or<lcrS^ in the Navy, arc orders wliicli 
are delivered to the commanding o/licer of a ship or 
squadron sealed up aiul only to 1 h 5 o]>c‘ued afier 
the ship or squadron has pul to sea, and pro- 
ceeded^ to a certain point previously doigjiatod. 
When it is considered iie(‘essnry <o des])atch a J^bip 
or sqna<lron on any seertd servie*^*, in order to pre- 
vent th^ destiiuition ami (In*, objeiq of the exp**- 
ditton Iiocoining known the romninmliiig ollicer is 
sent to sea under sealed ordoi.^. Tho^t* oid<*i.N may 
be sent direct from tlie A<lmiraltv, or may bo gi^ » u 
by any senior oilieor. ^I'he oHic(M* \v]i<» lias lo art 
under them is generally dinicted to pnH'r< d a ci i- 
tain distaiic<3 out to sefi, or to a errtain laritmh* 
and longit\ide, before be bic'aks tlu‘ seal ami 
actpiainls himself willi the oideis in quesrem ; be 
himself eqtially with otliers under bi*^ (‘omnmml t hus 
putting to sea in ignoranee of bi'^i dt*siination (jr (be 
nature of the service to be performed. 


8ea-lciiioii* See 1 )( » u i s. 

Seallllgf-W5lX* Ib'fore the eomjmsilion of 
ordinary sealing-wax was known in Europe 
colonreu beeswax was used for st'aling letters and 
for attaching the impressioms of seats to docn- 
nients. Sealing-wax with Lac ( (j. v. ) as the y»rin- 
cipal ingrcilient was probably first made in India 
or China, since it is only in lbes(* an<l nei^bl><»llring 
countries that the lac insect is found, iteckiiuuiii 
states tliat the use of sealing wax made of lac wa.s 
apparently very eoininon among the Corlngnese 
al>out the nikblle of (bo lG(li century. The best 
reil BOfiling-wax consists of shellac from 5 to ($ 
parts, V'enicti turpentine 3 to 4 ]>arts, verinilhm 
S to 4 parts, to wliich is frequently added 
ii. part of magnesia, chalk, or gy]>snin, or a 
mixture of some of the.se. Inferior but still 
fairly good kinds have a considerably less amount 
of fihellac and vermilion in tlieir composi- 
tion. Parcel- wax is matle of shellac 3 parts, 
common resin 7 parts, turpentine 5^ parts, chalk 
and gypsum togotuer 3^ parts, and either vermilion 
3 parts, or i*ed-lead 6 parts. Bottle-wax is often 
mMe of pine-resin, turpentine, chalk, and some 
colouring matter ; but it is very brittle unless about 
10 per cent, of shellac is added. 

Ill making sealiiig-w'ax the shellac and other 
materials are carefully melted in metal pans, and 
quickly stirred to prevent heavy colouring matter 
4i]ch as. vermilion from falling to the liottom. The 
melted sealing-wax is then poured into metal 
moulds to form it into sticks, wdiich are removed 
when cold. By one method the sticks are polished 
by spreading them on a table and passing a red-hot 
liar of iron over them. Another way is to hold 
them into a stove, and in either case till the 
surface * just begins to melt. Sealing-wax is 
made in various colours, the finer qualities, 
however, being most largely in red. White, 


until rc<‘ently, Aviis chiclly coloured by subnitrate 
of biMuiitii," but a siiccial kind of white-lead 
in now employc<I. BWk is made by the addi- 
tion of lamj)black or vine-black to the Other 
muLciials. lOr brown, umber is added ; for blue, 
artilicial ultramarine or Berlin blue; for grcieiljj 
B(?rlin blue and cliioine ycllow ; for yellow: 4 .wher 
chrome- yellow (wJucli will not stand a h%^hvi 
or ochre. F(»r common wax some cUeaj^ir 
materials are used, such os baryta 
Auiline colours have been tried for sealiug-W^,^ 
so«xie promise of suecessi. / ■ ;' 

. t iilawnl u . a name for tk>bos Islands ^ 
Sealkatle* SeeHxALKor. 

SeaHMM^ilfiU See BiuACiiKS. - sv 

Sea-lllllt {Fhfstra), a very con)mon gtmus of . 
Polyzoa (q.y.)* various s^^ies of which are among , 
the c^uniiKmest ohject^i in the w^rack of the sea- 
shore. The colonies arc somcwiiat seaweed-like, 
hut all over the Hat leaf-like growth may be seen 
the minute olminbers in which the individuals 
li\'ed. The texture is horny, whence another coni- 
imm nanu; — bonivvraek. 4'hoso found on shore ai*e 
nsimlly <b.*jul, liMving l>opii torn from their natural 
mooring.s on r.x'ks, seaweed, or marine animals. 
Fr(is!i >j>eeiin(ms iiave a cJmraetonslic musky odour. 


are T-<a lj?ueally those nersons, below' 
(he rn.nk of ollicf*r, who are onip]r)yed in navigating 
(leeked on the high .seas. See CliEW, 

(.KiMi*, UKsKrrnoN, Navy. 

See ( UxL. 


Hi^a-moiise a genus of Cluetopod 

worms, well r<qne.^euted by A, acaleaUt^ the com- 
mon IbilisU speeies. This 
wi)rm has a iumq»aet oval 
body, 4 to G i no lies in 
length by ] to 2 in breadth, 
and is t liiekly covered with 
."ilky haii.*^, whosi‘ sti iictnre 
is such a.s to prorluce bril- 
Jiant iridt'sccnce. Along 
the back tlie.'^e hairs form 
a matted feltwork, protect- 
ing a double row of Hat 
plates, in part resoiialory. 

The veiitnil appendages, by 
means of wliieli tlie sea- 
jiiouse crt'cps along the 

iloor of the sea, bear 

bundles of very strong 
bristles. The In.’ad bears 

tentacles and eyes. In- 

ternally the animal is re- 
markable on account of 
the very mucli branched , ^ , Sea-mou.se 
character of the fnit. The {^P’^rodUe aeuleata). 
home of the sea-mouse is 

at the lK>ttom of fairly deep water, but storms often 
throw them ashore. 

Sea-nettle* See AcALKPHiF.. 



Sen-OM'lt a name for the Lumpsucker (q.v.). 

Sea-pen* a name sometimes applied to Penna- 
titla (q.v.), sometimes to the chitinoiis, quill-like 
structure whicli lies along the posterior surface of 
the squid and some related cuttle-fish. 

Sea-pie* See Oysteh-catcukr. 

Sea-pike ( Centroponim ttndecimalis ), an edible 
American fish, occurring on the Florida and 
Texas coasts. The genus includes several some- 
what pike-like fishes, at home in the warm 
American seas, though often thriving in fresh 
water. In reality they are allied to the perches, 
not to the pikea On British coasts the term sea- 
pike is sometimes applied to the garfish -er Belone. 
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Sea-pink. See Thrift. 

Sea-porcupine. See DioDON. 

Search-lisht. See Navy^ Vol. VII. p. 421. 

Search-warrant^ an authority granted to an 
officer of police, empowering him to enter pramises 
and to search for and seize property. In England 
such warrants seem to have, been illegiil at common 
law ; tliey were first permitted by statute for seisdng 
stolen goods in 1782. Under acts now in force a 
justice of the peace may grant warrants to search 
for stolen goods, false coin, forged bank-notes, &c. ; 
be may also give a warrant to search any place 
where there is reasonable cause to suspect that an 
explosive substance or machine is concealed for a 
felonious purpose. 

The ri^it of searching ships on the hi|^h seas 
indisput^ly belongs to uelligerents (see Enemy, 
Contraband, Neutrality). The right claimed 
by England to search United States ships for 
British subjects on board, with a view to impress 
them into the British n.aval service, was one of 
the causes of war in 1812 ; and the right of search 
for slaves on board suspected slave-traders was 
repeatedly a source of difficulty. Tlie ease of the 
Trent (q.v.) in 1861 nearly led to war between 
Britain and the United States. 

The proper officers have a right to search the 
persons of apprehended thieves, iXrc. ; and custom- 
liouse officers are entitled to search for smuggled 
goods, not merely ships but all j)ersoiis on board 
them or who land from them. But any pei*son 
may insist, before being searched, on being bakcn 
before a magistrate or superior custom-house officer 
and raise the question whether there is reasonable 
suspicion that he has smuggled goods about him. 

Sea-robint a common American nafue for 
fishes of the genus Prionotus, which represents in 
America the European gurnards (Trigla). 

Sea-seorpion. See Father-lasher. 

Sea-serpentt the name given to gigantic 
animals, presumedly of serpentine form, which 
have been frequently described by sailors anti 
others, and which are believetl hy many naturalists 
to exist in the sea-de])ths, especially in tropical 
oceans. The question of the existence of a sea- 
serpent has long formed one of the knotty problems 
of zoological science. Bub it seems reasonjible to 
conclude that there exists a certain basis for the 
supposition that huge untlescribed marine forms 
do exist in the sea-depths, and that the most reli- 
able tales of sea sei-pents take origin from appear- 
ances of such animals. Of such tales possessing 
a warrantable basis of fact, and emanating from 
authoritative sources, that of Captain M'Quhae is 
one of the best known. This account was pub- 
lished in 1848. Captain M‘Quhae commanded 
H.M.S. Da^dalits, and encountered the serpentine 
form in 24® 44' S. lat. ami 9® 20' E. long,, ana there- 
fore in the South Atlantic Ocean, near the Tropic 
of Capricorn, and nob very far from the cojist of 
Africa. It was not, as in other oases, in bright 
and fine weather, but in dark and cloudy weather, 
and with a long ocean swell. The animal Avas 
swimming rapidly, and with its heail and neck 
above water. Captain M'Qiihae in his report to 
the Admiralty describes it with confidence as ‘an 
enormous serpent, with head and shoulders kept 
about 4 feet constantly above the surface of the 
sea;’ and he adds: ‘As nearly as we could approxi- 
mate by comparing it with the length of what our 
main topsail -yard would show in tlie water, there 
was at the very least 60 feet of the animabd^ewr 
cTeau^^ no portion of which was, to our perception, 
used in propelling it through tlie water, either by 
vertical or horizontal undulation. It passed rapidly, 
but so close under our lee-quarter that had it 


been a man of my acquaintance I should have 
easily recognised his features with the naked eye ; 
and it diet not, either in approaching the ship 
or after it had passed our wake, deviate in the 
slightest degree mun its dourso td the . aoutb*W(^t, 
which it held on at tlie pace from 12 td'lifi 
miles per iiour, apparently on jteme determined 
purpose. The diaineter of the sdepent was about 
15 or 16 indies behind the head, which was with- 
out any doubt that of a snake ; 4nd it was never 
during the twenty minates that it continued in 
sight of our glasses once below the surface of the 
water ; its colour a dark .brown, with yellowish 
\vhite al>out the throat. It had no fins, but some- 
thing like the mane of a horse, or rather a bunch 
of seaweed, ^vaslied about its back.’ Regret lias 
been very naturally expressed that Captain M‘Quhae 
did not bestow a shot on it. Figures prepared from 
a sketch by him w'ere published in the illuHtrated 
London Neirs of 28th October 1848. About the 
same time the testimony of another witness, Lieu- 
tenant Dnimmond, appeared, and was found to 
differ in some important points from the account 
of the animal given by Captain M‘Qubae and the 
figures piiblislieil with bis approbation, particularly 
in ascribing a more elongated form to the bead, 
in the mention of a back-fin, w'bereas Captain 
M*Qubao expressly says that no fins wefo seen, 
and in a lower estimate of the length of the portion 
of the animal visil>Ie. Lieutenant Dnimmoiid’su 
' WMuds are : ‘ The appearance of its head, \vhich 
with the back-fin was the only portion of the 
animal visible, was long, pointed, ami ilattciied 
at the top, ])erlmps 10 feet in length ; the upper 
jaw projecting considerably ; the fin was iicrnaps 
20 feet in the rear of the Iiead, and visible occa- 
sionally ; the captain also asserted that bo saw 
tlie tail, or another fin about the same distance 
behind it; the upper part of the bead and sboublei-s 
appeareil of a dark -brown colour, and beneath the 
under jaw a brownish white. It pursued a stca<ly 
I and undeviating course, koeiiing its bead horizontal 
with the >vater, and in rather a raised position, dis- 
appearing occasionally beneath a w'ave for a very 
brief interval, and not apparently for ilio purposes 
of respiration. It w as going at tlie rate of perhaps 
from 12 to 14 miles an hour, and w hen nearest w^aa 
perhaps KK) yards distant. In fact , it‘ gave one 

? uite the itlea of a large snake or eel.’ Lieu tenant I 
)ninimond’s account is the more worthy of reganl, 
as it is derived from his log-book, and so gives the 
exact iniiiressions of the hour, wliilst Captain 
M‘yubae^s was written from memory after his 
arrival in England. Sir Richard Owen thought the 
animal was a gigantic seal ; a supposition, how- 
ever, which does not at all agree w'lth the deseri})- 
tion given. 

In 1875 a battle between a sea-serpent and a 
wdiale w^as view'eil from tlie deck of the Patdine 
of London, Captain Drevar, wdicn proceeding with a 
cargo of coals from Shields to Zanzibar. Wlien tlie 
Pmiiine leached the region of the trade- w’inds and 
equatorial currents she was carried out of her course, 
and after a severe storm found herself off Cape 
San Roque, where several sperm -whales were seen 
playing about her. While the crew w^ere watching 
them tliey suddenly beheld a sight that filled eveiy 
mail on board with terror. Starting straight from 
the bosom of the deep, a gigantic serpent rose ■ 
and wound itself twice in two mighty coils round 
the largest of the whales, which it proceeded to 
cnish in genuine 1)oa-constrictor fashion. In vain 
did the hapless whale struggle, lash the water into 
foam, and even bellow, for all its efforts were as 
nothing against the supernatural ]K>wers of its 
dreadful adversary ; whose strength ma^ be further 
imagined from the fact that the ribs of the 
ill-fated cetacean were distinctly heard cracking one 
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after the other willi a report like that of a small 
cannon. 

Of nQ less a ship than H.M. yacht Oabtnw 
the ciuwia tuid ofliom in June 


confused with oases in whi^. » 
presented a siN|tentine''«speph. 
Km^n oa sha^ 




omgw rmoTt to tto Adhiiraity 
am6iiM .ofasea-Hen»ent% 
p{ Bldlv 0tk the 2d of that mwtli., 
five o’eiook in the afternoon. TMt' em wae ex^p^ 
tionaliy amooth^ and the officea-s welie pr6vldw 
vrith good tolescopes. The monster bad a smooth 
skiHv devoid of scales, a hullet^sliaped head, and 
a face like an alligator. It was of iirimensc 
length, and along tlie back was a ridge of fins 
about fifteen feet length and six feet apart. It 
moved slowly, and was seen by all tlie sliip’s olficers/ 
This account wa^j furtber Hupplenumted by a 
sketch from the nencil of Lieutenant W. P. Hynes 
of the Osborne^ wlio to the above tlescnptioii itdds 
that the (inn were of irregular lieight, and ahfiut 
40 f<jet in extent ; hut, ‘ as we were j»Jts.sing through 
the water at lOJ knots, I could only get a view of 
it “end on.”’ It was about IT) or 20 feet hroad at 
the shoulders, with tlappers or tins that seemed 
to have a seiiii-revi>lving motion. ‘ Prom the. 
top of the head to the part of the hack whei«‘ 
it heeanie immersed 1 .'■should consj<ler ahmil oO 
fe(?t, awd that seointMl about a thiid of tlie whole 
length. All this part was snmol h, r<\sem hling a seal. ’ 
The.se instances are hut ('xample.^ of th»‘ many 
’cases in which narnilives of the mosi einuim- 
stantial eharaeter have Immui re<'onled reganliug 
the appearaina*. of stupeiiliiic animals, usu.'illy in 
troiiieal seas. 

As will readily he a<lmit l<*d, the chief ]»oint at 
issue is that of the zoological dc.tcrmiuat lou of the 
forms reported to have hoeu si‘en. (ligaruie eu(tle> 
tishes, now proved to havt^ a veritable existemM*, 
might in many eases imilate an elongated marine 
form, swimming near the siirfa<*i‘ of the sea It 
is by far the most ])lausihle theory of serpent 
e.vistenco to .sup])os(‘ that most of tlie animal.s 
described are really giant entt h* tithes of tin* Loligo 
or .souid type. These creatures may attain a 
leiigtii of 40 ft‘et or more inclusive of their tenta<dc‘s, 
ami Its they swim along the surface of the sea haek- 
wanls the tail-tin might mcH he misraken for a 
serpentine head and its tin or ridge, whih* the 
tentacles and wash proiluced by the animars nio\c*- 
incnts woiilfl impart an e\aggerat<'d length to (he 
biidy. Even the incident already <le.scrihed in tlie 
case of tlie Pauline might l>e explicable on the 
theory that giant cuttle dishes attacked (he whales, 
and that the so-called .serpents were really the arms 
or tentacles of the sqiiuls. A.s regaids the Paul i no 
case, it may bo remarked that the latitude in 
which the incident occurred was one most unlikely 
for any aoa-snakes to he fouml. Ckntain fishe.s, 
too, .such «aa tlie llasking Shark {Selache maxima), 
would also under certain circumstances appear as 
unusual marine forms ; and, as the present writer 
has pointed out, the well-known Tape-lishes (Gym- 
netriis banJesit) and other Ribbon -iislies avouKI very 
accurately reproduce the features of a marine 
snake, especially when these fishes, as sometimes 
happens, liave grown to an immense size. The 
marine snakes or Hydropliidie of tlie Indian Ocean 
would also serve to personate the ‘great unknown* 
if unusually large. It seems certain that in the 
immense development of ordinary marine animals 
may be found a probable clue to tlie sea-serpent 
mystery. Mr P. H. Gosse entertained the notion that 
it might be possible to explain certain sea-serpent 
stories on tlie theory that some of the gigantic 
marine reptiles with whose fossils we are well ac- 
quainted might still be in existence in the sea-depths, 
and occasionally make their appearance at the sur- 
face of the ocean. Cases of mere serpentine appear- 
anoQB assumed by certain animals are not to be 
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l>y nuingr 

fonn fvaM a 

Apart altogether ftom WSii 

histoiical examples, the sea-serpent bS 
tinuouH exisUm^ ill folklofc everywh^;„ 
among the Eskuno, Fijians, Japanese, 

Basques, Red Indians, or Cliinese. The notiw 
natural and easy of belief, and tlic bnnian 
for wonders k sufficient to account for any beliel 

See (*. Gould, Mfft/ncal Mmxsiers ( 1880); F, S. Basset^ 
Legends and Sn 2 ^'ratillons of the Sea (Chicago, 1886);. 
J, Gibwon, Mon^tfvrs of (he Sea ( 1880) ; an arciclc in the 
writorV Leisurc-iiiitc Stndies (1884); aiul Oude- 
j maiiB, The <jf real Sm-Serptfiii 

I Scaishfirc, or land bordering on the sea, 

I heJongs ]»;irlly to the crown, jiiid the public have 
i eerUun rights in rolalion thereto. The soil or pro- 
' {»eity in the fryi#‘shove (land between higli and low;, 
i water niaikj is ve.-^ted in the crown, and the limit 
; on (he lainl side in defined to be tlio UKKlium line 
1 of high- water of all tlie tides in the cour.se of the 
j y<‘iir, or tlit‘ height tif tiic medium tides in each 
j I{naHer of a lunar lovolutioii during the whole year. 

I lint thougli (he eiown is yo‘////d faeic the owner of 
! the sejvshoie, the owntu’ of the adjoining manor 
! has sojiietiines a grant of it, ami he may prove tliia 
! grant h\ aneioni n-.e such as gathering seaweed, 

; Sew The public/ have a light t<i walk on that pai*t 
j of the short* vest Mil in the crown, hul they have 
; no 1 ight to 1 1 espnss on the ailjacent hinds in order 
i to gc‘( at the slioH*. .si> dial it is <jnly where a high- 
j \va> leads to the slioie, or the ]»uhlic land from .sea- 
' ward, lluit (h<‘ light ean he made available. Thus 
• i( ha.s been decided that the j»uhlic have no legal 
j light to trespass <in the adjoining lamls in order 
I g<*l to the .simre for the purpose of bathing. 

1 4'he public have a right to fish on the seashore, 
if they get legal accc.-^s to it, and may take all 
lloaling lish, hut uryt oysters or musseks wJjieh 
a<lhcre to the rock, if the soil belongs to an in* 
diviilual. The ])ul»lie have no right to gather sea* 
vn*ed or shells, though, as regards the latter, it 
i.s of so littli* ooijsetjuence that nobody prevents 
(h<*m. N(»r have lishenm'n a right tt> go on that 
]>art of llie s<*ashore whieh is ])rivate property to 
dig saml for ballast, or to diy their nets, or similar 
purjMKses, though in a few cases local customs per- 
mitting a limiteti class of person.s (c.g. the lislier- 
mcn of a lownsliip) to e.vercise such rights have 
l»een held valid. In Scotland the right to the sea* 
sliore i.s also vested in the crown ; Avheii a crown 
grant gives laml bounded by the seashore, this 
is held to give to the grantee the foreshore also. 
See Stuart A. Moore, History and Latv of the Fore- 
shore (M ed. 1888); and Reaches (Raised), De- 
nudation, Derelict, Drift, Sand, Upheaval. 

Sea-sickne88 a variety of vomiting desen'ing 
of special notice. It is often preceded by premoni- 
tory symptoms, wliicli appear almost immediately 
after a susceptible per.son is exposed to the motion 
of rolling Avater in a vessel or boat, and are as 
distressing as the vomiting itself. Amongst tlie.se 
symptoms may be mentioned vertigo and headache, 
with a peculiar feeling of sinking and distress about 
the pit of the stomach. Vomiting, however, in 
geneml, soon comes on, accompanied Avith convul- 
sive heaving of the stomach, and such an inde- 
scribable feeling of prostration as to render the 
patient utterly regardless of Avhat is going on 
around him, and almost indifferent to life. More- 
over, pallor and cold sweat ai*e commonly pi-esent, 
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with disturbance of the action of the bowels, usu- 
ally constipation, but occasionally diarrhoea. The 
susceptibility to this troublesome affection varies 
extremely in different persons. Some never suffer 
from it, othei-s only on their first voyage, and others, 
again, like Nelson, in every fresh voyage they 
t<ike ; ^vith some it continues but a few houi*s, while 
othei-s suffer almost continuously throughout a 
long voyage. In the great majority of cases the 
sickness disappears in a few days, unless the 
weather be very boisterous. It almost always 
ceases on landing, although more or less giddiness 
may prevail for some hours. Though a very <Iis- 
tressing malatly it is rarely serious, but some- 
times IS so severe and prolonged as to prove fatal. 
Infants and aged persons are supposeti to jjosscss 
a comparative immunity from sea-sioknoss, while 
as a general rule women suffer more than men. 
According to Dr Althaus, persons with a strong 
heart and a slow pulse generally suller little from 
sea-sickness, while irritable people, with a quick 

I nilse and a tendency to palpitation, are more 
iable to be affected; and he tlius accounts for 
different liability of different nations to this 
affection; ‘for, as a rule, the French ami Italians 
being of a more irritable temper suffer most from 
the disorder, the (Germans less, and the English 
least. ’ 

The prim aiy cause .( or rather condition) of sea- 
sickness is the motion of the ship ; and i\\Q pitching 
of a vessel, or alternate rising and falling of the 
bow and stern, is especially apt to produce it. It 
is less felt in large and hetivily ballasted vessels, 
because the movements referred to are least per- 
ceptible in them. Other more or less regularly 
repeated oscillatory movements x>ro<luce a ]>recisely 
similar condition in some people ; the motion of a 
swing or a toboggan in particular. Some sulfer in 
a railway journey, especially when sitting with 
their backs to the engine ; while a few individuals 
are so intensely susceptible that even a short drive 
in a carriage or omnibus is enough to induce nausea 
an<l vomiting. 

^ The mode in which such causes produce sea- 
sickness has been much discussed ; but it i.s now 
generally l)elieved to be by a reflex disturbance of 
the nervous system, induced by the unu.sual and 
violent stimulation of the sensory organs concerned 
in the maintenance of the equilibrium of the l.>ody, 
particularly the semicircular canals (see Ear) and 
the eyes, and also of the viscera, particularly the 
stomach. This is not inconsistent with the view of 
Dr Chapman, who gsive much attention to the sub- 
ject, and hehl that the motions of the vessel cause 
the accumulation of an undue amount of ‘ bloo<l in 
the nervous centres along the back, and especially 
in those segments of the spinal coni related to the 
stomach, and the muscles concerned in vomiting.* 
He accordingly believed that the only seientiiic 
and really eflective remedy for this disorder must 
be one which has the power of lessening the amount 
of blood'in the whole of the nervous centres along 
the back, and this can be done by lowering the 
I temperature of the spinal region by the local appli- 
cation of ice. For a description of Dr Chapman’s 
I * spinal ice-bags* (which may be obtained from 
I any respectable surgical instrument- maker), and 
for the method of applying them, we must refer 
to his work On Sea-sicfcnesaJl^M). They have un- 
doubtedly proved of great value in many cases. 
Another method of treatment, which is less diffi- 
I cult to emjdoy and sometimes gives good results, 

; is to make the sufferer breathe deeply and regu- 
larly, timing the respirations by the watch at about 
fifteen to the minute. 

Those who are susceptible to this distressing 
I affection and have not the opportunity of trying 
the ice-bags, may, at all events, diminish the sever- 


ity of the vomiting by assuming, and as long os 
possible retaining, the horizontal position as nearly 
as possible in the centre of the ship’s movement, 
and keeping the eyes closed. Comi>ression of the 
abdomen by means of a broad tight lielt sometimes 
fjives relief. Fresh air and light diet are un- 
doubtedly of great importance. A little arrow- 
root, flavoured with brandy or sherry, is usually 
a kind of food that will most easily remain on the 
stomach, when the severity of the symptoms is 
abating. The maintenance of the surface tem- 
perature, by warm blankets and hot bottles if 
necessary, should be attended to. The applica- 
tion of a mustard poultice or stimulating lini- 
ment to the epigastrium is often useful. Sucking 
or swallowing small lumps of ice also tends to 
diminish the tomhuicy to vomiting. As soon as 
possible the sufferer should go on deck, and try 
to move about; if this can be done the nervous 
system undoubtedly becomes more quickly accus- 
1 tonied to the unwonted conditions under which it 
is jdaced. 

With regard to drugs, no specific has been dis- 
covered!, nor is it likely that there ever will be. 
Jhit sometliing can often bo done by medication 
both before and during a voyage. First in import- 
ance are purgatives. The bowels should bo* freely 
relieved tlie <Iay before the voyage begins, and 
sbouhl never be allowd‘<l to become constijiated. 
The administration of a tonic (c.g. Easton’s syrup) 
for a few days before starting is also useful ; and 
regular doses of the hroniides, commcncetl just 
before going on board, sometimes diminish the 
! intensity of the malady. When it lias set in, 
chloroform (a few drojis on a piece of sugar), 
opium, chloral may (lo goo<l ; and cocaine, nitrite 
of amyl, nitroglycerine, and anti pyrin, drugs more 
recently introdiicefl, have all heen strongly recom- 
mended. But with all such remedlies disappoint- 
ment is only td)o common. 

I See Dr T. Dutton, Sca-aickness (2d ed. 1891); and a 
^ small monograph by Uoseiibach (Berlin, 1891). 

t Seaside Grape (Coccoloha uv i/era) ^ a small 
tree of the natural oidler rolggoncce^ a native of 
the West Indies. It grows on the seacoasts, and 
receives its name from the bunches of its violet- 
coloured fleshy calyx which envelop the nuts or 
seeds. The flesJiy part is pleasantly acidl, and is 
eaten with or witiiout sugar; it is esteemed astrin- 
gent and antidyseiiteric ; is used in making refresh- 
ing drinks. TJie extract of the wood is extremely 
astringent, and is sometimes called Jamaica Kino. 
The w'ood itself is Jieavy, hard, durable, beauti- 
fully veined, and capable of taking a fine polish. 
Sea Slug * See Holothurians. 

Sea-snakes (HydrophidaO, very venomous 
marine snakes, inhabiting the tropical parts of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, especially about tlie 
East Indian Archipelago, and between China and 
Australia. The body is compressed behind, and 
the tail is -often markedly paddle-shaped ; the 
ventral scales are very slightly if at all specialised ; 
the nostrils are valved, and lie on the tip of the 
snout ; the eyes are small, and most of the sea- 
snakes are very blind and helpless when taken out 
of the water ; the fangs are like those of cobras, . 
and the venom is very virulent. The sea-snakes 
feed on fishes, which they kill almost instantly with 
their poison and swallow head foremost. Tliey are 
themselves preyed upon by sharks and rays. They 
not unfrequently attain a length of eight feet, but 
are not large enough to be mistaken for ‘sea- 
serpents.* All are viviparous. Among the common 
forms are species of Ilydrophia and the yellow- 
bellied Pelamya hieolor^ while the genus Platurus 
is in several ways half-way between the typical • 
Hydrophidie and the terrestrial Elapidse. 
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Seasons* In the article Earth the motions 
of the earth on which the changes of the seasons 
ultimately depend are explained. Tlie chief cause 
of the greater heat of suniimn* and cold of winter is 
that the rays of the sun fall more obliquely on the 
eartli's sur/ace in the latter season tJian in the 
former (see Climate). Another concurrent cause 
is the greater length of the day in sunmicr, and of 
the night in winter. Withiri tiie tropics the sun’s 
rays have at no time so much obliquity as to make 
one part of the year very sensibly (tolder than 
ariotlier. But the /one of equatorial calms in wiiicb 
rainfall is inactiiially Cfin tin nous is sliifled north 
ward when tlie sun moves nurt lnvanl in the nortbi rn 
summer, and is similarly sbiftod south ward in the 
ftoutlieru summer. As the wet' zone swiiejs to and 
fro, following the sun, the regions it tr.'iv(*r‘«es 
experience alternate N\ct and dry TIiom- 

regions lying near the nu'an jiosition of the w<q 
zone have thus two wcl and two dry seasons in ihn 
year, the regions near its extreme po.^iiioii-» lia\ ijig 
one wet and one clrv s<)a.<on. W'er aiid «irv si-a'-oi)^ 
are also produced by llie M»>n>o«;ns ' q. v. i, t I mmo 
selves due to Mi(i relali\e -^'a^oiia,! < ltange of t#‘m- 

i )eratuje between lami and s»*a ( soo also IlAiN i. 

n the temtKMate rc’gions of tin* glolci ihe \»‘ai 
is natjiirally divi<led into toui* .‘^c.inohn 

and Iti the arern' ami 

antarctic regions spring and autumn are v<tv 
hri(?f, and the natural ^liNi^ion of tli(‘ >ear is sim|)iy 
into summer and winter, tin* wijuer hoing long, 
and the summer sliort. ; ami tlii'^’ i> vm-\ nmeli the 
case also in regions of tb<j l«‘m[K*raie /one^^ l\ing 
near t lie arctic and anlaret it* eirolos. In snb(rojiic*al 
regions the distinction of four seasons i^, In like* j 
manner, very imj»erfoetly markc'd. (.Nni\ cntionaily 
(iis in .almanacs) it is assunnMl tliat eacli season 
commences at tlie e(|uino\ or solsii<a‘ t*,g. that | 
in the northern beniisjdiere spiing cuiuinenees at i 
the vernal equinox about Mar< }i ‘JO, ainl sumnnn* | 
at the sutnmer solstice on dune Jl, although j 
this is popularly spok<m of as ‘.SlidMunmcr j 
Day;* and tlie ‘aumnnu* months’ in common I 
English parlance inclmle May, dune, and duly, 
winter being Novmnbcr, December, and danuarv, 
and spring and autumn accordingly. Piaelieally 
our division of the seasons depends more on j 
seedtime and harvest than on the extremes of | 
annual heat and cold. d’lie greatest heat of j 
miminer is rcaclio<l a considerable time after the 
Slimmer solstice, the period when the sun's ray.s 
are most ne.arly vertiival, and the day is longest, 
Tlie greatest cold of winter in like manner oeeiirs 
after the winter solstice -the perioil when the day 
* is shortest, and the sun's rays ai*e most oblique. 
The reason in the former case is that as 
Buininer advances the earth itself becomes more 
heated by the continued action of the sun’s rays ; 
in the latter, tliat ii retains a portion of the lieat 
which it has iinhihed during siinnner, just as the 
warme.st part of the clay is somewhat after mid-clay, 
and the coldest part of the night is towards morn- 
ing. The four seasons of temperate regions are 
distinguished by the phenomena of plant-life, such 
as the budding, blossoming, fruit- bearing, and leaf- 
less repose of deciduous trees. Associated with 
these annual changes there are modifications of 
structure and function adapted to the seasonal 
variation of climate in diflbrent localities. Similar 
habits of Hibernation (q.v.) or of change in the 
thickness and colour of fur or feathei^s are found 
in the animals of regions where the seasons are 
sharply contrasted in climate. The intellectual 
superiority^ of tlie races inhabiting temperate 
regions is in part traceable to the constant neces- 
sity for forethought in providing for the regularly 
recurring season of winter when natural resources 
cease to oe available* 


S«a«ji(ptder. See rvcNOGONlD.® ; and for ttio 
Spider-crab, Char. 

Sea-SHlllirl* a popular name for any of the 
AscidiaiiB (cpv.); also called Sea-perch, Sea-pear, 
Sea-poi k, &c. 

Hea-surg^cons (.Acumuridie), a family of 
spiny-rayed Teieosteaii (islies, living in tropi- 
cal seas, e.specially rniid rci..'fs. The name 

refers especially to the memheis of tlie genus 
Acaii tb urns- -dial ac,ieri!^e<i by n bujod-like spine 
which lies <*fisheatl»eil on each side of ilie tail, but 
can be eredcal as a forniidablfs N^ t upon. 
I^t^a-swallovv. Sc.e 'I'kkx. 

Si^ailiivvaius n vaili y and bam let at the liead 
of Borrowihilc (q.\ . i iu ( 'inubciJiuui, !'(»markable 
forirsheavv raiiiktll. See Kalv. 

m^^a-t.roilt. a popular ii/ime for vruitnis species 
of t be g(*nijs Salmo, hnl fsp»-('iall\ for tin* common 
Salitio IrtUUt S\i.mon ). 

Seattle ' K c;ipi<al of King county, 

M ushiugKat, i- on Jdiiott l;a\, an arm of Ihiget j 
S<»uiid, Is milos by rail i>f 'iVicoma. 'riie resi- | 
dejice stKCP- nui Up the s]<[vpr t)f a Jdll, "willl tllC 
biwim j.oMion buih. on tlie b;vc*l ground at the 
.siroulfini* along tin* mxcdlent harbour, with 
it." m?in\ wjiaiAf>. Prattle o^^‘^‘s its ]»henomenal 
giowili to (Iu* dtxdopmcni of the .state lumber 
tiadt*. of \\ bir*b it is tbc ddef seat. Ovei* 10(X) 
of aliout lon.s <'ulf*r and dear the 

1 ) 01 1 iuniuail> , canyiiiur itN l oal am! timber. 
Sbipbiuiding and a iislu'iy art*, aho earrieil on. 

Then? are cable ami ideciiic irarnwayp, and the 
town posscs‘-i.\s a. uni\r*i>-i(\ . In ]SH9 a terrible lire 
des(ro\ed the whole busino’- port ion --sixty idocks 
“--witii tlie wbar\ es. and <*osi m*arly $10,i>00,(K)() ; 
but within a \ ear Jbd m‘N\' buildings, mostly of iron 
and sttnie, bc‘'i»les sixty ^\bal^^'s. with a frontage 
of J niib*«, were ei‘‘<*t(‘d. Pop. ( IhHO) 3533 : ( bSlK)) 
4J,s37 ; ( P) 00 ) S(i,r,7J. 

Sea*u II i eorn. See N a k w h a l. 

Hea-iireliiiis {Ef‘hlno(<ha)^ a dass of Ecliiuo- 
dmnis. In the nioie i>])it‘a] genera, Bueh as 
haliiiius, the hoily is symmetrical and nearly 
globular ; others, such <as Spatangus, are heart- 
sliajxal ; and others, su<*b as ('lypeaster, are .shield- 
shaped ami Hattened. In all e?i.ses the body is 
walled in hv coiiiiniious plates of lime, >vhich, 
though cajaihle of imiepemlent growth, are rigidly 
counectoil, exeept in K<‘liiiiotlinridie, wdiich have 
plastic shells, as the extinct J’al.eo echiiioidea seem 
al.Mi to have had. 

In a lyiiioal sea nrdiin, such as Echinns escu- 
Icnim or Etromf tjlovcittroius lividaSy the body is a 





Kg, 1. — Common Sea-urchin (Echinus esculentus)^ one- 
half with spines removed. 

slightly flattened sphere, covered with movable 
spines. The food-canal begins in tlie ipid<ll« of the 
lower surface, and ends at the opposite pole in the 
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Tiiiddle of an ‘apical disc,’ which consists of a 
centiul plate siinounded by five ‘ocular ’and live 
‘ genital ’ plates. The ocular plates bear eye- 
specks ; the genital plates bear the openings of 
tfie genital ducts, but one of tlie live is modilied 
as a niadrcpovic plate through which fluid enters 
and leaves the water-vascular system. From pole 
to pole extend ten meridian.s — each a double row 
of calcareous plates which lib one another flrmly. 
Five of these meridians — in line with the ocular 
plates — are known as ambulacral areas, for through 
noles in their plates the locomotor tube- feet arc 
extruded ; the other five meridians, alternating 
with the fonner and in line Avith the genital 
plates, are called inter-ambiilacral areas, and bear 
spines, not tube-feet. The bases of the spines lit 
over ball -like knobs, on which they are moved 
by muscles. There are also two peculiarly modi- 
fled forms of spines — the minute pedicellaria*, Avith 
three snapping- blades mounteil on a soft stalk, 
anti small gloTmlar splueridia Avhich seem to be 
sensitive to chemical changes in the Avatcr. The 
petlicellariie have been seen removing pieces of sea- 
weed and the like from the surface of the shell. 
In front of the mouth project the tips of five teeth 
which Avork against one another, grasping ami 
grinding small particles. They are fixed in five 
large sockets, and along Avith fifteen other piece.s 
form ‘Aristotle’s lantern,’ a complex, somewhat 
Ian tern- like masticating mill, of Avhich Aristotle 
took notice. The limy skeleton is formed in the 
mesoderm, and outside of it there is A delic>ate 
ciliated ectoderm with a netAvork of nerve-libres 
ami some ganglion cells. Inside the shell, lining 
the spacious body-cavity, there is again ciliate<l 
epithelium. 

The nervous system consists of a ring around the 
mouth, with a radial branch up each ambulacral 
area, and of the superficial netAvork. The tube- 
feet, pedicellaria', and spines are all under nervous 



Fig. 2.— Diagram shoAving the Anatomy of Sea-urchin 
(after Huxley) : 

B, mouth : 6, teeth of Aristotle's lantern ; c, muscles which work 
the lantern ; food-canal ; e, end of food-canal ; / niadreporic 
plate ; g, stone-canal ; circular water-vessel ; i, rarlial water- 
vessel ; k, ampulla ; I, tube-foot ; spine ; n, pedicellaria. 

control, Avbile the eye-specks, the sphaeridia, and 
the tube-feet adjoining the mouth are especially 
sensitive. The alimentary canal passes through 
Aristotle’s lantern, coils round the inside of the 
shell, and ends in the apical disc. The body-cavity 
contains a fluid Avith floating brown cells appar- 
ently of some significance in respiration. 

The water-vascular system is of use in locomotion, 
and perhaps also in excretion. From the apical 
niadreporic plate a * stone-canal ’ extends througli 
the body to a circular vessel round the upper end 


of the lantern ; this circular vessel rives off five 
radial vessels, from which the tube-feet are sup- 
plied. Wlien filled with fluid the tube-feet become 
tense and are pressed against the surface of the 
rock; Avhen the fluid floAvs hack they adhere firmly, 
and the sea-urchin drags itself toAvards the attach- 
ment. There is a blood- vascular system, but it is 
difficult to trace. liespiration seems to be dis- 
charged in part by the body-cavity fluid, in part 
by ten hollo Av outgrowths on the area round about 
the mouth. 

The sexes are separate and resemble one another. 
The reproductive organs are five spongy masses 
lying beneath the apical disc. Tlie eggs are fer- 
tilised extcriially by spermatozoa Avafted from 
another sea iircbin ; and the free-swimming larva 
out of Avliicli the adult develops, as in other 
Ecbitioderms, by a remarkable indirect metamor- 
phosis, is called a Plutens, and lias a (juaint form, 
a little suggestive of a manv-legged painter’s easel. 
A fcAv sea-u robins — e.g. llemiaster — carry their 
young about Avitb them among their spines. 

Most sea-iirclnus live off rocky coasts ; not a fe\^^ 
shelter themselves in holes in the rocks ; nitany 
<leep-sea forms «are knoAvn. Most are A^ery sluggish, 
moving sloAvly by means of their tube-feet, in some 
cases slightly belpe<l by their spines, in otlnu' cases 
jierliaps liindered. They feed in part on seaAveeds, 
mostly on organisms and organic matter found in 
mud and other deposits. Many look as if they were 
falling victims to their constitutional tendency 
toAA^ards the deposition of lime, for there is hardly 
any part of the body Avhich may not become limy, 
and in some of the flattened forms the ho<ly-cavity 
is much restricted by cross beams of lime. 

Among other Ecbinoderms, the Ecbiiioids may be 
placed near Asteroids (starfishes) on the one hand, 
and near Ilolothurolds (sea-cucumbers) on the 
other, Avliile they have Avithout doubt affinities 
Avitli the extinct Cystoids, Avbich occupy a central 
position among the classes. The sea-urchins are 
often classified as follows : 

1. pAi,A-:D-K<’ifiNoiDK.A. — Extinct forms, apparently with plastic 

shells, occurring first in T>o\ver Silurian rocks. 

2. Dfkmosticha — RcKiilur and synmietrical lojins, such as 

Echinus, StroiiKylocentrofus, Cidarls (with very long 
spines), Dindcina (with numerous diffuse eyes), Cyavo- 
8oma urens (with poi8onou.s spine.s), Echinothuridte (with 
Ilexible slielLs). 

3. Clyckasthoidka.— S hield-shaped and often flattened forms, 

with the end of the iood-canal outside the apical disc— 
e.g. Clypeaster. 

4. PETALOSTKiiA.— Heart-shajicd forms, with excentrie mouth, 

witliout masticating organs, with the end of the foo<l. 
canal away from the apical disc, with irregular ambu- 
lacral areas— e.g. Spatangus. 

The ovaries of Echinus esculentus are sometimes^ 
eaten, but otherwise the sea-urcliins hardly come 
into touch Avith human life. 

Seaweeds* a general and popular term 
applied to a vast collection of loAver plant-forms 
growing on the seacoast from bigh-Avater mark 
(or a little above that limit) to a depth of from 50 
to 100 fathoms (rarely deeper), and all belonging 
to the sub-class of the Thallophyta, to which the 
name Algae has been given (see ALGiE). Any 
detailed treatment of the organisms included under 
the term Avoiild he impossible within the limits of 
a short article like the present. It must suffice, 
on the one hand, to indicate the chief variations in 
structure and life-history of typical representatives, 
and on the other to refer briefly to the more im- 
portant points in the distribution and classification 
of the group. The short bibliography appended 
Avill supply a guide to the veiy extensive literature 
of the subject. 

An examination of an average shore-belt exposed 
at ebb-tide reveals the fact that this area may be 
roughly divided into four regions : (g) a zone at 
wd aoove high-water mark, characterised by the 
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predominance of filainentouB and encru8tinf^» often tion. The bJue-gi-een algm are knolUrn Cyano- 
inconspicuous, fomis, exliibiting a bluish-green pliycere, the pure-green as Chlorophycefie, oUvb 
colour Mdien examined under the microscope; {/>) as Flucopliyceic, and the retl as KhoaopbyceHGe. 
a zone from near high-water mark to half- tide level, {By some autiiors the lower menilM3m of the first 
occupied chiefly by algjc of a bright grass-green two gioups are classed together under the name 
tint; (c) from lialf-tide level to low-tide mark, of PnitophytM^e.) All ]>ossess the green colouring 
where the majority of the ])l{ints aro olive-brown nuitter chloropbylK but in tlio blue, olive, and red 
in colour; and finally {ci) from near low- water forms additional colouring mjittms ( pbycocyanin, 
mark to depths never exposed by the lowohi ebb, pbycopliain, and jihycot rvthriji ) av»? present to a 
where the pre])onderance of forms are of a distinctly greater or less extent, innsking the pnre-giwn 
red colour. Although not a few shores exhibit tinl so well seen in the < ’hlovopiiyccje. It is iui- 
theso zones fairly clearly, it must be remeinbenid possible in the pjesent state of our knowledge to 
that, owing to the nature of ilie slM>re, the < bara.c- dogmatise on the pieei'^f* value of these addiuonal 
ter of the tides, and the absence or ]n-esen(.‘e of large I pigments, but \\n ru.nnot be far wrong in saying 
inlliixes of fresli water, the zoning is not always ; tliet they ar<‘. a^soi ialcd willi the niotliticaUon of 
clearly delinctl. For instance, the u]>]MMuiost ; tbo intensity or ipinlity of sunlight, and aid or 
zone of blue-orecn forne- is most likely to be met ! pKitecl the cblumpliyil in Uie peculiar and vitally 
with on lowTving coast, lines w lierc the seaslmre I miporlant diil ics which i1 performs in the imtiition 
projier merges graduaHy iiito bra<‘kis]» marsln-s .Mini i of l!»e org;inisifi f se(‘ riiiAiKoiui s ij. ). Jt has been 
muddy pools, sneli as, for example, tlie e-tnaricM | asecrlaincil t loi t erii t aiii rays of tlie stdur sp(*ctvuin 
of the Dee and Mersey, er of (he CIy<Ie near Dnin- i an* rinue elludent than olhers in llie work of 
barton, (bass-green forms a,n^ most plentihil on ; assimilation, a,nd it is worthy r>f note that these 
shelving rocky shor(‘s ; whilst on such slcej> i>»chy \ rays aie pteci-rlv tlnise w hich aie hist intercepted 
shores as those of the fjords of the we,st c<>a.-.t of in the pa-saj.o of snn light into sea-water. Our 
Scotlainl olive-hrow'ii s(‘a.wee<ls form tln^ prevailing * ignorance ot r In; itnport a,nt physiological problems 
vegetation right up to high-wate'r mai Ic. It mu'^t ; involvofi ma,\ h(‘ (‘^Umiitcd \vin*ii we place against 
be also- home in mmd that ccutain of alga* : this oxplananon the fact that Kjeliman in Ids 

are iiivariahly fonml in rogions of the littoral an'n rxplorat i«»n of tin* thira of tlio Arctic Sea found 
not cliaract<*rist ically oc<-n|;ied by the inaj(»riiv of ’ tliai, alga* grew and re]noducctl at a mean tein)xu*a- 
forins of a similar line. 'IMms the eommon «Ivv;uf : tm»*ol \'i\ ami during tin* long aiul dark arctic 
Buecies, Pr/refia vtimilirttlithf , tdosely allied to • jught of three montli*>’ dnrati<m. 
tlie familiar bladder- wraek ( /Ve e.v /v’.svV ; Turning from tiie balliymet ric distribution of 

belongs to the olive <]ivision of seaw'<‘ed>, ami ,\oi; j se;twee<ls to their surface distiihutioii, w’c lind 
is invariably found at or even above high-water < luue aKo many interesting oml dillicult problems, 
mark. Taiigli? ( al.Mi an (dive j In the tirst ]dace tlie medium in winch seaw'ceds 

seaw’eed, is, on the otlier baml, a <le<‘j)- water form j li\e is of ;v more utiiiorm temperatnve than tliat 
only expos(Ml at low" tales, whilst the genus to wliich land ])!ants are e\pose<l, although against 
Struvoa, one of t.h(‘ jiuro-gremi alg;e, may l»c this w<‘ must ]>la« e tin* faet that seaw’eecis are more 
dredgc<l from fathoms. \’erv many rt‘d alg;e susceptible to tlnet ual ions of temperature. AVhilst 
are found under cover of the olivi* forms lietweon ocean oiirnuits an? nndonhte<ily the chief agents 
tide marks, whilst some have their haliilat at or in the transport, of the marine llora, long tracts 
above Idgli-watcr mark. For example, two species of <leep ocimui must prove serious l)arriers to the 
of the genus Bliodocliorton form a crimson velvoty migration of liltoral s])ecies. It is scarcely neces- 
•pile on rocks from half-tiile level to far above high- sary to point out tliat continental areas, hotter 
water mark, ami another and easily recognisaido and colder regions of llie .sea, and long stretches of 
form, CaieneUa apitntiti, grows on tlie leo side of sandy shore must also act as harriers to possible 
rooks which are sehlom touclied by the llood-title. migration. The etrecis of such barriers are well 
It is Avorthy of note that the classilication of seen in comparing tlie lloras of the trojiical Atlantic 
seaweeds into four groups according to colour is and of the Indian Ocean, tlie noiili and south 
strikingly supported hy the nioqihology ami life- temperate Atlantic, ami tlie Ofistern and w'estem 
history of the forms so brought together. This sliores of the same great ocean. From tlie follow"- 
fact becomes all the more remarkable whi'u it is iiig table (alistracted from Murray’s paper on the 
remembered that colour among higher jilauts is in ‘Distribution of Marine Algie,’ inruns, JJioL Soc, 
very few cases of even sjiecilic value in classitica- Licerpooly vol. v. p. 1G4) it will he seen that, 



taking three principal regions into consideration, 
the Arctic marine llora consists of 2o9 species 
belongizig to 111 genera, tlie West Indian region 
ossesses 788 species and 150 genera, the Austrsuian 
132 species in 255 genera, and that nevertlieless 
only 17 genera and 5 ^lecies of Rhodophycetc, 6 
enera and 1 ^ecies of Phteophyceee, 5 genera and 
species of Cfhlorophyceoe, and 4 genera and no 
species of Protophyceae are common to all. 

The structure, life-history, and classification Df 
the lower algae (both fresh-xvater and marine) 
having been oealt with in* the article Algae (q.v.)> 


there is left for treatment the txvo higher groups — 
viz. Pha'ophyeeae and Khodophycca\ It wdll be 
most in accordance with the aim of the present 
article to sketch very briefly the main lines of 
classification, and to select a few typical examples 
for more detailed notice. 

The Phaeophyceae include all the olive-brown 
seaw^eeds found on our shores, and are subdivided 
according to their -methods of reproduction into 
three chief series — viz, (a) the PJiaeosporeae, 
represented by such forms as Ectocarpus, Cutleria, 
Sphacelaria, and the giants among seaweeds^ 
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Laminaria, Macrocystis, and Lesson ia ; (6) the 
Fucacejc — e.<j. Fucus, Ascopli^lun), Pelvetia, &c. ; 
and (c) the Dictyotacece — e.g. Dictyota and Paditia. 
The members of the Plueosporem have a most 



Fig. 1. — Ectocarpua confervoides : 

A portion of the tliallua >vith multi loctilar sporangia ( x 10). 

varied vegetative form. Many are filamentous 
and branched, such as Ectocarpiis and S[)hacelaria, 
some are tubular and unbranched, as Aspcrococcus 
and Scytosiphon, or tubular and branched — Chor- 
daria. Others are riblion -shaped — e.g. Cutleria ; 
not a few are * membranous and encrusting — e.g. 
Balfsia; whilst Laminaria forms largo expanded 

leathory-stalked 
fronds. In his- 
tological dif- 
f cron tiation 
several types 
may lie distin- 
guished. In 
Ectocarjius the 
fronds consist of 
branched fila- 
ments of cylin- 
drical cells, 
whilst in other 
genera the 
fronds are com- 
posed of elon- 
gated central 
cells surround- 
ed by smaller 
cortical cells. 
In the Lamin- 
ariaceie the 
medullary por- 
tion of the 
thallus con- 
tains elongated 
branched tubu- 
lar cells which 
show a marked 



Fig. 2. — Laminariacese : 

A, Laminaria digitata, var. Htenophylla ; 
B, C, L, digitata^ var. cloustoni ; D, 
young form of B (all much rcduced)L 
(After Luerssen.) 


resemblance to the sieve tubes of Phanerogams, 
whilst the small cortical cells exhibit that inter- 
communication of protoplasm which is of so great 
physiological importance in the liigher plants. 

^ Both sexual and asexual methods of reproduc- 
tion are known to occur, though not as yet in 
all genera. Vegetative propagation by gefnmse is 
also not uncommon. The asexual reproductive 
organs are in the form of unilocular sporangia, 
■ the contents of which are transformed into zoo- 


spores, small motile cells famished wkh two 
fiagella each, and capable after a period of activity 
of longer or shorter duration of settling down and 
forming new plants. The sporangia either are de- 
veloped externally on the thallus or are the terminal 
cells of short branches. Tliey are frequently 
collected in groups ), and are accompanied by 
sterile filaments. The sexual organs are multi- 
locular sporangia (gametangla)y of diverse form, 
each loculus giving rise to a single motile cell 
somewhat like a zoospore. These cells conjugate 
ill pairs, the product (zygote) behaving in a pre- 
cisely similar man tier to the zoospore. Although 
in most of the Pliseosporece the zoogametes are 
morjihologically in- 
distinguishable, in- 
teresting gradations 
may be observed in 
sonic genera where 
the zoogametes are 
difiereniiatctl into 
male and female cells. 

Cutleria is especially 
interesting in this re- 
spect, as the female 
gametes are much 
larger than the male 
gametes, and come 
to rest before con- 
jugation with the still 
motile male cell. 

The Fucacea? are 
characterised by 

having distinctly 
difierentiated sexual 
organs A>ith non- 
niotilc ova and 
motile fertilising 
cells. The ova are Fig. 3. — Fucus platycarpus : 
formed within the a portion of the thallus show- 
swollen cells (oogo- ing receptacles (x i), (After 
which arise from Thiuet.) 
the >vall of flask - 

shaped cavities (conceptncles)^ and are accompanied 
b3'^un branched hairs. The fertilising cells, anthero- 
zoids or si)ernis, are produced in ovoid terminal 
cells of branched hairs (antheHdia)^ which likewise 
arise from the Avails of similar conceptacles. In 
Fucus platycarpus both ova and sperms are forriKid 
in the same conceptacle ; in most Fucaceie, how- 
ever, they are formed on different plants. Asexual 



A, vertical section through a conceptacle ; B, portion of the 
wall of a conceptacle, showing oogonia in various stages of 
development, and antheridia. (A, x 20; B, x 160.) (After 
Thurct.) 

multiplication is unknown. The group includes 
such well-known genera as Fucus, jETahdrys, and 
Pelvetia, with branched leatheiy fronds, the Mps 
of whose branches become transformed into recep- 
tacles for the reproductive ormns, and Hitnan- 
tlialia, with a button-shaped tliallus, from which 
arise the long strap-shaped reproductiA'e branches 
characteristic of that genus. 
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The Dictvotaceoe are an aberrant group of Phseo- 
phycecB with distinct affinities to the Rhodophyceie. 
They resemble that group in liaving noii-motile 
spores produced in fours in sjmrangia which 
are clustered in sori over the surface of the 
frond (Dictyota) or along the midrib. The 
sexual organs are in the form of anthericlia and 
oogonia. The male organs produce nori-motile 
fertilising colls resembling the pollinoids of tlie 
Rhodophycem, thougli Johnson (Jour. JJnu. Soc. 
BoLf vol. xxvii. p, 467) considers that possibly llie 
pollinoids of Dictyopteris may l)c ciliated like those 
of Cutleria. The oogonia arc arranged in sori, 
each containing one ovum. In both Fucacca^ aiul 
Dictyotaceai fertilisation is external. 

Tim Hhodophycem (FlorideaO form a very large 
assemblage of most varied vegehitive fomi, ami 
every possible shade of r(?d from a ])nr|ile black b> 
brilliant pink. Tlie root may be a Inancbed mass, 
a plate, or a disc attached to mml, other alga*, or 

rock, whilst the fionds 

are filamentous, mem 
branous, ciiist.-icoon-i, or 
calcareous. The asexual 
organs consist of spor- 
jf Hfigia wlH>se entire* <*on 
' tents ill s<im(i genera 
escape as a singh^ imu 
motile sjion*. In the 
majority, lioweviu-, earli | 
sporangium contains four ! 
non -motile spor<‘s. 'J'he j 
sporangia are solitary or ! 
grouped in sori, ami often 
sunk in the tissue of the 
frond or in special 
hranches. The s<*\ual 
organs are anthei idia and 
procjirpia. The authe- 

Fig. ^.-Gviffithxia sctacca ’'xyli- 

fone-half natural size). “T", 

(After Thuret.) sp^'vtal areas in the 

Ihalltis (of the more suc- 
culent forms), from which are. ilerived short rod- 
like fertilising cells, hero called pollinohls. The 
female organ is a procarp, wiiose structure varies 
in complexity in the diHorent orders of llliodo- 
phycem. In the simplest condition it recalls 



Fig. 6, — Odonifuilia dentata (one-third natural size). 

the female organ of Coleochcete, and con8ist.s 
of a^ rounded cell with a long filamentous apical 
portion, the trickogyne. In higher members of 
the series the trichogyne is separated from that 
portion of the procarp from which the products of 
fertilisation (cairpoapores) are derived by one or 
more interm^iate cells, the trichophore^ and the 
basal part itself may become multicellular, all or 
only some of the ceils of which produce the pro- 
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ducts of fertilisation. Fertilisation is effected by 

fusion of a pollinoid witli the trichogyne, the 

immediate result being tlie 

formation of a cluster of cells, 

the carpospores, derivcil from Sbp 

the fertile cells of the base, 

Thene carpospores may fonu a 

mul))Crry-Iike muss (Nema 

lion), or he enclosed by a 

loose inv^ilucu'c of filamenis 

((iriflithMa), or h\ an <.>\oid 

capsular investment with a ter 

min.'ll pore l l^»ly^^ipllonia ). fn p 

others again the colltt(*tion of ^ 

carposj>on‘M f eystoearp i is com- ^ 

pletely eiiclo^od u ithin a tldrk K ^ 

walled s]>h(*rical sac^ ( h 

e.'uiiium), or may Ik* sunk in 

the ti'-sue of the fror\<l < Du ^ 

montia ). Tlie IthodopliN ecu 

emhra<;e a large rinnih(‘r of X 

order.*?, llie represent at i\ ex of J 

sever.-il of width foi tii well- i 

known oldectx of inlet ext <m 

ll,.' s<-:vsli<.7v Til- I**--! kiioM ii k;., 7 .- Cor,, /H, in 

of the.xe p.-rhaj^s .n e f ‘an age/.*n a t-al- 

{(liOintrHs i, Ilul.se oareous seawt-cd 

{ i!ho(i)t}ur}tHi /)f(/ htttfti), and (natural .size). 

haver { /*t.rj>hi/i<t hiri ulaiu). 

'rijc genera. ( allithamnioii, DidesM/ria, Nitojdiyl- 
him, Plocamium, and Odonfhalia are wcdl known 
to collectors for the beauty of th(*ir fronds. In 
coiK’ludijig this artii'le it may he of interest to point 
out lliat the vast collection of fcatln*ry pUinldike 
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Fig, 8.— Reproductive Organs of the Rhodophyceae : 
a, cystocarp of Spervwt?iamnio7i tumeri; 6, cystocarp of Poly^ 
siphonia •urceolata ; c, cystocarp and aiitheridiufn of Catoima 
opuntia; d, tetrasporangia of Callithamnion Ufnuvisimiim, 

forms, popularly classed as ‘ seaweeds * by seaside 
visitors and sold as such after being fancifully 
tinted, are in no respect related to the forms 
we have been considering, but really belong to 
the zoopliyte division (Hydrozoa) of the animal 
kingdom. 

For British Seaweeds, see Harvey, Phycologia Britan- 
nica; Gray, British Seaweeds; Landsborough, Popular 
History of British Seaweeds, General and Systematic : 
Agaxdli, Species^ Genera^ et Ordines Alyarum ; Thurei, 
Btudea Phycologiqucs ; Bornet et Thuret, Notes Algolo- 
giques ; Hauok, Die Meertsalgfn ; Rein ke, fas ilfccres- 
algen; Falkenl^ig in Schenk’s Handbuch der Botanik; 
Schmitz, Untersucht^en Uher die Befruchtung der 
Florideen, 

Sea«wolf« See Wolf-fish. 
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SEBASTIAN 


Sebastian^ king of Portugal (q.v.), a grandson 
of the Emperor Charles V. , perislied at the fight of 
Alcazar in Algeria, warring against the Moors, on 
4tli August 1578. Soon after the battle doubt was 
thrown upon his death, and impostors, pretending 
to be the chivalrous young king, began to crop up 
—first (in 1584) an adventurer, the son of a poor 
l^ortugucse potter, who was nicknamed, half in 
derision, half in raillery, the King of Ponaniaeor ; 
tlien came Matheus Alvares, a sort of brigand- 
insurgent ; then in 1594 a Spanish cook of Madri- 
gal in Castile. None of these people were taken 
seriously. A fourth impostor found more credence, 
one Marco Tullio Catizzone, a Calabrian, who first 
made liis pretensions known at Venice in 1598. 
He was hanged at San Lucar in Spain in September 
1603. The strongest support of these successive 
impostors was the undying belief of tlie common 
people of Portugal that tlieir popular hero, Sebas- 
tian, would some day reappear. The belief grew 
particularly strong in 1807-8 during the French 
occupation of Portugal. And even so late as 1838 
it was used as a rallying-cry by a party of insur- 
rectionists amongst the Portuguese llrazilians. 
See M. D’Arita*^, Lcs faux Don Sihastien (1800). 

Sebastlailf St, a martyr of the early cburcli, 
was a native of Narbonne. Under Diocletian lie 
became a captain of tlie pra*torian guard, an<l 
secretly a Christian. It coming to tlie ears of 
Diocletian how Sebastian personally encouraged 
those who were being led out to death for being 
Christians, the emperor bad bis captain tied to a 
stake to be shot to death by archers. But tlicy did 
not wholly kill him ; a pious woman, Irene by 
name, took him away, and tended bis wounds. 
As soon as he w«as recovered Sebastian boldly 
faced the tyrant, and uobraided liiiii for Ids cruelty. 
Diocletian then ordered liim to be beaten to death 
(288) with rods. He is a protector against plague 
and pestilence, and is specially honoured on 20th 
January. His first martyrdom — a young ami 
iiandsoinc soldier bristling with arrows — was a 
favourite subject for tlie Italian religious painters, 
as Mantegna, Veronese, and Doinenichino. 

Scbasttanly Francois Horace Bastien, 
Count, niai*shal of France’ was born November 10, 
1772, at Porta d’Ampugnano, a village near Bastia, 
in Corsica. Entering the French army in 1789, he 
became one of Napoleon’s most devoted partisans, 
and advanced rapidly. He fought at Marengo, exe- 
cuted some important dinlomatic service in Turkey 
in 1802-3, after wliich he occaiiie general of brigade, | 
and was wounded at Anstcrlitz. In 180(5 lie was 
apiin deputed to Turkey, tliis time to break the 
alliance of the Porte with liussia and England. 
His mission was successful, and Turkey declared 
war upon the allies. Thereupon the English fleet 
forced a passage through the Dardanelles, and cast 
anchor before Constantinople. Sebastiani, ho>v- 
ever, speedily put the coast batteries in a state 
fit for action, and got several small gunboats afloat. 
But the deposition of the sultan and the treaty of 
Tilsit put an end to the French intrigues in Turkey, 
and Sebastian! was recalled (June 1807). He sub- 
sequently commanded the fourth French army 
corps in Spain, and distinguished himself in tlie 
Russian campaign of 1812 and at Lei])zig. On the 
exile of Napoleon to Elba he gave in his adherence 
to tlie Bourbon government, but joined his old 
master on his return. After the revolution of 1830 
he hehl for brief periods the portfolios of naval and 
foreign affairs, and tlic embassies to Naples and 
Londo!!, but was more distinguished for lus ele- 
gance graceful demeanour in the Parisian 
salons tlikn as a politician or administrator. He 
was made a marshal of France in 1840, and died at 
Paris, JulyV^, 1851. 


SEBASTOPOL 


Sebastiano del PlombOf Italian painter, 
whose family name was Luciani, and who got his 
nickname ‘Of the Seal’ (Pfom5o) because at the 
accession of his patron, Giulio de* Medici, as pope 
(Clement VII.) in 1523 he was ^ven the office of 
sealer of bapal briefs. He was bom at Venice in 
1485, and learned the art of painting from Giovanni 
Bellini and Giorgione. After painting a St Chrys- 
ostom ^ for the church of that saint in Venice, 
Sebastiano was taken to Rome by Agostino Chigi 
(q.v.) about 1512. He helped to decorate Chigrs 
palace of Farnesina Avith frescoes illustrating clas- 
sical my tliology, ami by his excellence as a colourist 
won Ibe esteem ami friendship of Michelangelo. 
The two seem then to have worked in conjunction, 
Sebastiano carrying out in colour designs ami 
drawings inatle by Michelangelo. Amongst the 
fruits of this artistic partnersliip three pictures at 
least arc of the liighest rank — viz. ‘ The Raising of 
Lazarus* (in the London National Gallery), and 
a couple of scenes from the last days of Christ ( in 
the church of St Peter in Montorio at Rome). 
Sebastiano, who possessed no great powers of 
invention, excelled also as a portrait-painter. The 
best specimens of his skill in this particular lino 
embrace portraits of Pope Clement VII., Andrea 
Doria, two members of the Colonna familr, Sebas- 
tiano liimself. Cardinal Pole, and a laay as St 
Agatha. An indolent man and a dilatory, Sebas- 
tiano did little painting after his appointment as 
jiapal seal-keejier ; yet he inventetf a method of 
painting on slate aiid stone. He died at Rome in 
1547. 

Sebastopol, or Sevastopol, a Russian sea- 
port and fortress, is situated near the south-west 
extremity of the Crimea, on the southern side of 
one of the finest natural harbours in the world, 
4 J miles long from east to west and ^ ndle across. 
The place is celelirated for the long siege of the 
allies during the Crimean Avar of 1854-55. The 
toAATi and harbour Avere defended by several forts 
and batteries, mounted by 700 guns in all, some of 
licaA’y calibre. The forts Avere of imnienso strengtli, 
built of limestone faced Avitb granite, on wliich 
artillery Avas found to make but little impression. 
On the land side, Avith the exception of a slight loop- 
holcil Avail extending partially round the Avestern 
side, the town, previous to the siege, AA-'as entirely 
undefended ; but the earthworks and fortifications 
then successively extemporised by the genius of 
General Todicben kept the armies of France and 
I England at bay for eleven months, from October 
; 1854 to ^ September 1855. The place sustained 
I repeated bombardments until the capture of the 
MalakolF and Redan Avorks, on September 8, 1855, 
at length forced the Russians to evacuate the lines 
and retire to the north side. The toAvn Avas com- 
pletely ruined ; the docks and forts still standing 
Avere bloAvn up by French and English engineer, 
and by the treaty of Paris (1856) Avere not to be 
restored ; but the restrictions Avere removed by the 
abrogation of the neutrality of the Black Sea by 
the Conference of London (1871). Since the siege 
the tOAvn has been in great part rebuilt, but at 
lirst grew slowly. Since 1885 the Russian govern- 
ment have restored the fortiRcations^ and recon- 
structed the docks. Sebastopol is again the naval 
port for the Black Sea fleet; and since 1899 
the commercial port is transferred to Feodosia or 
Kaffa (q.v.). Before the closing of the commercial 
port, the value of imports (largely cotton and coal) 
Avos in some years over £1,<X)0,(X)0, and the expoi*ts 
(grain) £3,()()0,CK)0 ; but the totals fluctuated some- 
Avhat violently, oAving to customs regulations and, 
good or bad harvests. Pop, (1897) 50,710, ex- 
clusive of a garrison of 12, (XK). Sebastopol avos 
founded on the site of a Tartar village im- 
mediately after the Russian conquest of the 
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Griipea in 1783, under the orders Of the Empress 
Catharine IL The promontory on which it stands 
was originally colonised by Greeks from Heraclea, 
in Asia Minor, and becanio known as the Horaole- 
otic Chersonese. 

. See Crimean War ; Kinglakc’s Im'amion of the Crimea, 
Hfunley’s IVar in the Crimea (1891), Todleben’a Ver- 
theidii/ung t^on Sebastopol (4 vt»ls. Berlin, 1SG4-72), and 
Leo Tolstoi’s vivid descriritiou of tlio siege in Sebastopol 
(Eng. trans. 1890). 

SebeiiiCO (Slav. Sibenlk), a pietiuesquo tt>\vn 
of Austrian Dalmatia, stands on a landiookod bay 
of the Adriatic, 43 miles by a bvancli-linc of rail- 
way NW. of Spalato. TJio chief ornannmt of the 
place is its cathedral, built all of stone, in 1130- 
15o5. The style is Italian Gothic, "Jliroc forts 
and walls on the land side dofeii<l the city. Fis^h- 
ing is carried on, and tliero is some tra«le in wine 
and olivc-oil. Fop. 7858. it was a favourite place | 
of residence of the kings of Croatia, made {he . 
seat of a bishopric in 1298, and rcpnlstMl n siege ! 
by the Turks in 1G47- See Jack'^un s Lhihantia | 
(vol. i. 1887). 

Scblllot, Paul, an eminent Krciu h folklorist, ; 
Avas born at Matignoii, in the d(‘part mcni of (*.>tcs* j 
du-Nord, February 0, 184.3. Afl(*r Ids studies at 
the conmiunal college of Dinan, and a course' of : 
law at Rennes, he came to Paris to l>cconie a i 
notary, hut soon abandonc<l the i>en lor lie* peiieil. i 
Tlie pursuit of liLs art canital him to Saiol- Ih icuc. • 
and l\)nt-A veil, and many an out of the w.iy corner : 
of Brittany, ami ojiencil uj» to him stoics of old ! 
worlil lore iii whieli he was to bud the main iutcri'st i 


Halle at his death. He is best kao^Ji ibr a l4atin 
compendium of church history (lM4b and a work, 
De tnthmmimxo (1888), iii reply to Malmbourg. — 
His nephew, Fiuedriou Heinkich ( ), was 
distinguished as a field-marshal and diplomatitot u«^ 
the Austrian service, and was made a Count of the 
I Empire. 

Sei*k€»r, Thomas, An-libisbop of Cantetbuty 
(1758 -88), was horn at Sihi iiorvM), Noilingliamshire, 
in 1G93, the son of a Dissenter of indopendeilt 
means, who wished him to enter the ministry of 
I his own cornninnion. In 1718, however, the son 
i turned to medicine, which lie Huulicd at l^oiuloil 
and Palis, iiliinia.tciy taking his iloctorate in 
jihysic at J.eyilen in 1721. Meanwhile, urged by 
Ills old .schuoiftdlow , d<»seph Ibilhu, he hud decided 
to tjike Augli<‘au orders ; in 1722 lie gradnate^l 
R, A. at <)xfo)d, and in that ami tlie following 
><‘ar he was ordained ileac^ni and i»riest. His pre- 
ferment.s were HoughtoM-h' S]>ring (1724), Rytoii 
and a prebend ;U Ihirliam (1727), (duiplain to ilie 
king ( 1 732 }, ^S^ dames's, Lomion (1733), Bishop of 
liristol ( 1735), of tlxfonl i 1737). Jdcaii of St Pauls, 
lor M lii^^'h he resigned tlur living of St James s 
1 1750), ami the inimacy ( I75S). He was a wise, 
kindly, linnb workiim bishop, ami a notable preacher 
in ids day. He died 3d August 1788, Sec the 
ih rivo- I * Reilby Porteon.s (^ih ed. 
1797 : oiiginally pieii\<*d lo a jjostlininous edition 
of his seiinoMs, »)v:e. 1770). 

.Sr4*i»lld is thesixtielh part of a minute, whether 
of lime or of angnhir magnitude ; fm merly seconds 
having been dis! ingiii-hed a-?, mi u kiln .'H'.evndw, from 


of bis life. From 1870 to 1883 he exhil»it(Ml in the 
Salon as many as tw<Mity pictures, but be giadually 
abandoned art for folklore, ami nuule bis name 
widely known by a serio.s of admirable books. He 
succee<led to Henri Martin's seat in the ('ommission 
for Megalitbic Monuimmts, became rhef da cnhiatl 
at the niirii.stry of Public Work.s, and was nominatisl 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in tluly 1889. 
He edited the llceuc t/rv Tntditiims Pnindait es 
from its foundation (1885), and ael<Ml as general 
secretary to the Congre.s lnt(»rnationaI de.s 'Fradi- 
tions Po[)ulaires at Paris in 1889. 

Among his works are ConUs l^opnlfttn's dr In Hattie- 
Bretagne 3 scries, l8vS0, 1881, 1882); Lit ih\( tore Orate 
de la Haute- Bretagne ( 1881 ) ; Traditiomi ft Superstitions 
de la Haute- Bretagne (2 vols. 1882) ; Contes de Terre et 
de Mcr ( 1883) ; Oargantiia dans Ics Traditions Populaires 
(1883); Le Blason Populaire de la Finance (with U. 
Gaidoz, 1884); Contes des Provinces de France (1884); 
Couiumes Popidaires de la Haute- Bretagne (1885); 
Ligendes, Crogances, et Superstitions de fa Mer ( 2 vols. 
1886, 1887); besides Bibliographies of the folklore of 
Brittany, Alsace, Poitou, Auvergne, and Franco d’tiutre- 
mer, and a host of papers on Breton language and folk- 
lore. 

Secale* See Rve. 

Secant* See Trigonometry. 

Sccchb Angelo, astronomer, was born at 
Reggio, 29th June 1818, and trained as a .Jesuit, 
became professor of Physics at Washington, United 
States, and in 1850 at the Collegio Romano, and 
director of the Roman observatory, where he 
laboured till his death, 26th February 1878. His 
chief discoveries wei’e in the region of sjjectriini 
analysis and solar physics ; and, l>eside.s some 300 
papers, he published in P'rench Le Soldi (1870), 
and in Italian Unita delle Forze Fisiche (1869) 
and Le Stdle ( 1877 ). 

Secession* See United Presbyterians; 
also United States. 

Seckendorff* Veit Ludwig von, statesman 
and theologian (1626-92), studied at Strasburg, 
and served successively the princes of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, being chancellor of the university of 


1 minulc's or tufttnOr prntne. Sco i.'mcLK, DEGREE, 
i Day. 

I Sppoiid Advpiit* Sue Adventists, Millen- 

I MUM. 

I Scpoiulary, in Geology. Sue PEJ’RtKiRAl’HY, 

! MesozoR’. 

Secoiulillgl uu iiirangmuciit by which oflicers 
of the Rriiish army, wlum uxtiu rcgimcntally om- 
jilovud, buuonu' supurninnurarius in tliuir regiments, 
ami liave thuir places iillcd by otJiers, so that the 
scr\ i(!e ina.N not sulVer. Thus, a cajitain appointed 
mljutant (J yeomanry, militia, or volunteers is 
jdaced upon the st'conded list for the live years 
ibiring which his apnointment lusts. Hi.s ]>laoe in 
the regiment is filled up, hut his name (in italics) 
rciiiaiij.s in its usual place in the Anng List, his 
promotion goes on, ami lie is brougiit hack at the 
end of his unudovnieiit a.s soon as a vacancy occurs 
in his pro])er rank. 

SeC01ld*si$?llt* a gift of prophetic vision, long 
sup])osed in the Scottibh Highlands and elsewhere 
to belong to particular persons. Tlie most common 
form it took was to see the wraith, fetch, or shadowy 
.second self of some person soon to die, often 
wrapped in a shroud, or attended with some other 
of the special circumstances of death or burial. 
Of coui’se the prophetic character may easily enough 
have been a mere additional assumption, the time 
of occurrence of distant events being apt to be con- 
fused with the time of hearing of them. In the 
popular mind everywhere the mystery of death, and 
the instinctive human longing to believe in a con- 
tinuity of conscious spiritual life and sympathy, . 
have generated a belief in the probability of an 
appearance coinciding with, or soon succeeding, 
the death of an individual ; and from this the step 
is easy to a belief in the possibility of similar 
appearances before death, in order to foreshadow 
or forewarn. For, if the appearance be admitted 
as a probability, it is not diiiicult to take a further 
step and attribute to it the function. For what 
moi*e natural than to suppose that, just as 
aliection for a dead friend survives the separation 
of the grave, so the affections of the disembodied 
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spirit or anparitional ghost-soul should continue to 
cling to the persons loved on earth, and that he 
should seek by every possible means to give them 
forewarnings of things soon to happen? And 
what agents more natural than those gifted souls 
that stand between the living and the dead, who 
have attained clearness of spii itual vision by rising 
above the bondage of sense, through lonely medita- 
I tion and inner communion with things unseen ? 
Sucli are the seers to whom the gift of second- 
sight was once attributed in the Highlands ; and 
we find, as was to be expected, that most often 
they were reputed men of severe and virtuous life, 
who would gladly have lost their faculty if they 
could, and indeed were often sorely troubled in 
their minds as to whether it \vas not something 
that had come from the devil and not from God. 
In Aubrey’s account we read of one who besought 
the presbytery to pray for him that he should be 
relieved from this burden, and how after special 
supplication and confession it was taken from him. 
Among tlie Covenanters too the gift of special 
foresimit and prophecy Avas one vouchsafed to men 
like reden, eminent for holiness and spiritual 
elevation. The gift’ seems not to have descended 
by succession, altiiough this is stated to have been 
the case in Skye before the gospel reached it, and 
there was long a pei-sisteut belief that it belonged 
to the seventh son of a seventh son ; according to 
some it appears in special cases to have been 
capable of ueing communicated from one person 
to another. Martin in his Description of the 
Western Isles of Scotland ( 1703) gives a full account 
of the second-sight, with a classification of the 
special visions usually seen, which is conveniently 
summarised in the seventh chapter of Defoe’s well- 
known Life and Adventures of Duncan Campbell 
(c. 1680-1730), the deaf and dumb soothsayer, who 
inherited the faculty from his Tiapland mother. 
With regard to the difficult question of the deter- 
mination of the time between the sight and the 
fulfilment, Ave read here that if an object was seen 
early in the morning the event would be accom- 
plished a few hours aftei-Avards ; if at noon, the 
same day ; and if at night, tiie accomplishment 
would take place Aveeks, months, and sometimes 
years afterwards, according to the time of night 
the vision wa^ beheld. The appearance of a 
shroud Avas an infallible prognostic of death, and 
the nearness or remoteness of the event was judged 
by the amount of the body that Avas covered by 
the ghastly sheet ; if it was not seen above the 
middle, a <lelay of a twelvemonth might be hoped 
for ; but if it ascended high tOAvards the head, the 
mortal hour was close at hand. The reader aa^II 
remember the splendid artistic use made of an 
analogous notion to this by liossetti in The King's 
Tragedy. The vision makes such a lively impres- 
sion upon the seera, continues Martin, that they 
neither see nor think of anything else except the 
vision, as long as it continues ; the eyelids of the 
seer are rigidly fixed, and the eyes continue staring 
until the object vanishes. Sir Walter Scott has 
put the second-sight to fine use in Waverley, The 
J^ec^nd of Montrose^ and elseAvhere. 

The gradation of symbolical appearances we have 
mentioned strikes the imagination and gives some- 
thing like a system to the supernatural phenomena. 
But if we turn to the cases related Ave find no such 
regular order and exactness. The evidence is vague 
and confused, and the incidents are often of the 
most trivial character, the revelations, apparently 
mere subjective hallucinations, commonly made 
to poor illiterate men, predispoi^ from their con- 
ditions of life to melancholy and superstition. 
Moreover, one standing Aveakness is that such 
predictions may force their oAvn fulfilment, and 
the indefiniteness of the time provides a convenient 


loophole of escape for the conscience. As we see 
in the popular notions about dreams, there is a 
besetting snare of a tendency unconsciously to 
antedate the later impression and to read back 
details into the dream. Even eon trad ictoiyr dreams 
are forced to the required interpretation on prin- 
ciples of implied symbolism or even of mere con- 
ventional and completely irrational explanation ; 
and similarly Ave lind unrecognised apparitions 
capable of symbolic explanation, as a black dog 
appearing before a death, phantasmal lights, and 
the like, os Avell as weeping, the screecli of the 
banshee y &c., in the region of sounds. Again, 
coincidences, really due to pure accident, account 
for much ; and still more the invariable leaning of 
the primitive mind to false analogies and to con- 
found the post hoc with the propter hoc. The 
savage and the enthusiast alike think in the same 
vicious circle ; Avhat he believes he therefore sees, 
and Avhat he sees he therefore believes. 

Stories of second -sight meet us also in the actual 
world of history. We find it in the story of Wallace 
and Bruce ; again in the famous vision that Thomas 
the Khynicr had of the death of Alexander III. 
at Kinghorn ; associated Avith the tragic fate of 
James 1. ; and in the unheeded Avarning given to 
the Scottish nobles before going to find iTieir fate 
at Flodden. A Scottish seer is said to have fore- 
told the unhappy career of Charles 1., and another 
the violent death of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
In 1652 Sir George Mackenzie, aftei Avards Lord 
Tarbat, Avrote a minute account of its manifesta- 
tions, addressed to the celebrated Robert Boyle, 
Avhieh is published in the correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys. Aubrey throughout life liad strong interest 
in tlie superstition, and has recorded not a few 
examples. Next came Martin’s copious description, 
then the Rev.* John Fraser’s Authentic Instances 
(1707), and in 1763 the ambitious hut poor and 
credulous Treatise on the Second Sight by Theo- 
philus Insulanus. A fresh revival of interest in 
the subject took place after tlie publication of Dr 
Johnson’s memorable Joiirney to the Hebrides 
(1775). Johnson Avas naturally superstitious, and 
AA'ould Avillingly have believecT in the possibility of 
messages from the other Avorld. But his love of 
truth Avas too strong to be satisfied Avith tlie evi- 
dence, and he confessed that he never could * advance 
his curiosity to conviction, but came away at last 
only Avilline to believe.’ On one occasion BosAvell 
tells us he laid down a sound canon for such ques- 
tions, incapable to be shaken : ‘ We could have no 
certainty of the truth of supernatural appearances 
unless something was told us Avliich Ave could not 
knoAV by ordinaiy means, or something done Avhicli 
could not Ije done but by supernatural poAver ; that 
Pharaoh, in reason and justice, required such evi- 
dence from Moses ; nay, that our Saviour said ; 
“If I had not done among them the works Avhich 
none other man did, they had not had sin.’” As 
Ave have seen, spectral sights may he caused by 
dreams, and every night so many are dreamed that 
some must come true ; morbid conditions of mind 
or body may account for 'many more ; not to speak 
of accidental optical illusions, or the Avor kings of 
an abnormally vivid imagination. And again, Irom 
the other side, Ave may say that it is liarJiy a com- 
pliment to the idea of a divine providence to sup- 
pose that special miracles are wrought to announce 
the marriage or death of a Highland peasant, the 
wreck of a boat, the winner of a race, or the arrival 
of a stranger in a remote island of the Hebrides. 
Nothing wiser on this question generally has been 
Avntten than Mrs Henry SidgwioK’s paper, * On the 
Evidence for Premonitions,' in the Proceedings 6f 
the Society for Psychical Research for December 
1888. She defines premonitions os predictions, 
foreshadoAvings, or Avamiugs of comSag events, 
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iwrhich afford, if believed, a knowledge of the ftttui^, 
neater than that which human beings could obtain 
by exercising their faculties on tlie facts before 
them ; and her conclusion is that the evidence at 
present collected does not seem sufficient to warrant 
a conclusion in favour of these. The wl»ole of the 
first-hand cases up till that time before the Psychi- 
cal Society amounted to 340, about 66 per cent, of 
these being dreams, thus falling far sliort both in 
quantity and quality of the eviclence for telepathy. { 
Setting aside the two-thirds dreams, she classifies j 
the remaining tliird as follows : (1) Visual halhici* f 
nations — persons or objects s(?en wlicn nothing was j 
really there; (2) auditory hallucinations — voices or : 
other sounds heard when, a<!eor<ling to the belief of ! 
the percipient, there was no n*jil luif.ural stmtid : ! 
(3) verbal predicthms, as by fortune tellers ; (4) j 
non -externalised iinjjressions of various kinds — - ‘ 
namely, ideas of more or less definiteness, menial j 
visions, mental voices, and motor imjMjlsos. S(‘e : 
the articles Animism, Anr.vui'novs, 1 )iv»satu»n\ i 
Drkams, and MA(;rc. • 

Secret, Disinplink ov thk. See Disci plina 1 
Arcani. I 

Secretary-birih also calle<l sfxjpk'i akv kal- i 

CON, or SliRPENT- EATER ( /r/*ti7tror/fs 1, : 

a genus of birds of prey, Avliicli lias Iwa^n vari<»n’^ly | 
placed bv naturalists among the i^ilconi<he and the 
Vnlturida^ hut must certainly ho constituted into ;i 
distinct family, (iypogerani<la\ I'he legs are very 
long, as in the (}rallie, to s<»nie memhers of wliicli 
group it shows other points of afiinitv. Tlie tihiic 
are completely feathered, hut the tarsi and to(*s are 
destitute of feathers. The tarsi are covered in 
front with long, larp3 scales. The toes are armed 
with siiarp claws ; but they are short, and the feet 
are not formeil for grasping. The liind-toe is very 
short. The neck is much longer and the whole 
form of the bird more slcmler than in the Falconidiv. 
The tail is very long. The best- known s[)ecies is 
an inliabitant of the arid plains of Soutli Africa. 



Secretary-bird {SerpentaHus reptilivorus). 


It is about three feet in length ; the plumage 
bluish gray. It has an occipiteu crest of feathers 
without barbs at the base, which can be raised 
or depressed at pleasure, and the name ' Secretary ’ 
was given to it by the colonists at the Cape of 
Good Hope from their fancied resemblance to pens 
stuck behind the ear. It feeds chiefly on reptiles 
of all kinds, which it devours in great nunibers, 
and is so highly valued on account of the Constant 
war which it wages against serpents that a fine 
is inflicted in the Cane Colony for shooting it. It 
fearlessly attacks tne most venomous serpents, 
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stunning them with blows of its vKngt or seisiiig 
and carrying them into the air to sow a height 
that they are killed by the fall. It nees its;ieet 
also to overpower its prey, striking violent blows 
with them. Small serpents are swallovred entire ; 
the larger ones are torn to pieces. The secmtoi^y* 
bird is xnost frequently seen in pairs, or solitaiy. 
It is tamed as a protect<ir of pomtiy-yar<ls, but if 
not sufficiently* fed is apt to help itself'to a chicken 
or duckling. An attempt has {)eeu made to intro- . 
duce this bird into Martini(|ue in ordt^r tO reduce 
the number of venomous serpents in that island. 

Secretary of State, an am-jent and import- 
ant office in the goverument of England. The 
ohkst record of ils existence is in the reign of 
Henry III., when John Maunsell Is described as 
‘ secretarins mister.' Prior to the liestorntioii the 
holder of office was generally styled the 

‘king’s chi<'f (or ‘ j>niicijial ’ j secret ar\ ; ' lie had 
tho enstody of the kings signet, an<l discharged 
hi.s duties with the as.sisljince f<air clerks. Two 
secretaries uit' sai<l Ui Jiave been flivt apiKuntcd 
towards the cJt>se of tlu* reign of Henry Vlll. The 
offii*e, always one of inlinencc, gradually grew in 
imp<u*tancc. On the I nion of 17<t7 Anne oijded a 
third secndni'v of state for Scotland, which office, 
however, w.Ms'soon d<jnc away with. In the reign 
of (ieojge 111. there n ere a( first but two secrc- 
J taries: for a tim«3 there was a tliird for America, 

( but bis offi<‘i' was al>olisljod by statute in 17^2. 

1 While the m*ci claries \v(*re two in number both 
I equally <lirectcd liome affairs : to the one >vere 
committed the foreign afiairs of tlie northern, to 
other of the southern department. Irish aftaira 
belonged to tlie ]>rovinee of the elder seeretary. 

There are non five principal secretaries of .slate, 
who are respecti\ely aiqxniiled for Inline afraira, 
foreign afiairs, war, the colonies, and India. They 
are all ajoiointetl by the sovereign by delivery of 
the seals or office, followed by the issue of a patent 
under the great seal, and they are alwaj's meinliers 
of the IVivy. council and of the cabinet. Though 
ea<*h has his own dei>nrtment, he is considered 
capable of discharging the duties of the others; a 
member of the House of Commoii.s if removed 
from one secretaryship to another does not thereby 
vacate his seat. Not nioi*e than four sccretanes or 
under secretaries of state may .sit at one time in 
the House of ("ommons. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
has the chaigc of the inainteiiance of the internal 
peace of the United Kingdom, the security of the 
laws, and the administration of justice so far as 
the royal prerogative is involved in it. He provides 
for the suppression of riots. He has the ultimate 
supervision of all that relates to piisons and 
criminals ; and numerous statutory powers have 
been given him regarding police, sanitary matter, 
the regulation of labour, See. He is i^esponsiblc 
for the exercise of the prerogative of mercy ; appli- 
cation for pardon or commutation of sentence forms 
no small part of the work impose<l on the Home 
Secretary. All patents, licenses, dispensations, 
charters of incorporation, commissions of the peace 
and of inquiry pass tlirough his office. He iwom- 
mends ixei^sons to the sovereign for civil knight- 
hood, and is empowered to grant certificates of 
Naturalisation ( q. v. ) to foreigners. He is the organ 
of communication between the cabinet and the 
viceregal government of Ireland, for which he is 
responsible, and is informed of and advises all the 
graver measures adopted in that countrj\ His 
patronage is very considerable, including the nom- 
ination to a large number of judicial offices. A mong 
his powers is that of examiniM and committing 
for trial persons charged with ofiences against the 
state, a function winch, though its legality has 
been called in question, has been often exercited. 



The Secretary of State for Foreign AAdieis the 
responsible adviser of the crown in all oommtmica- 
iions between the government and foreign powers. 
He negotiates treaties, eitlier directly with the 
foreign ministers resident in the country, or through 
the British ministers abroad. It is his duty to 
inq^uire into the complaints of British subjects 
residing in foreign countries, to afford them pro- 
tection, and to demand redress for their grievances. 
Tlie Foreign Secretary recommends to the sove- 
reign all ambassadors, ministers, and consuls to 
represent this country abroad. He grants Pass- 
ports (q.v.) to British subj'ects travelling abroad. 

The Secretary for the Colonial Department has 
the supervision of the laws and cnstoiiis of the 
colonies and dependencies (excent India), watches 
over their interests, apportions tlie imperial troops 
necessary for their defence or police, appoints 
governoi's, and sanctions or disallows laws reserved 
for his consideration by colonial governors. The 
responsibilities of the colonial office in regard to 
the greater colonies have been much decreaseil 
by the extension of responsible government (see 
Colony). 

Each of these secretaries of state is assisted by 
two under-secretaries of state — one j)erinanent, 
while the other is a political officer dependent on 
the administration in power. 

Tlie Secretary of State for India, whose office 
dates from the abolition in 18o8 of the double 
government of India by the Court of East India 
Directors and Board of Control, has the same con- 
trol over the government of India which was for- 
merly exercised by these bodies, and countersigns 
all \yarrants and orders under the sign-manual 
relating to India, lie is assisted by an under- 
secretary, who is also a member of the legislature 
and loses office with the cabinet, and liy a perman- 
ent under-secretary and assistant -secretary, as also 
by a council of fifteen members, over whoiu he pre- 
sides. Every order sent to India must be signed 
by the secretary, and all despatches from govern- 
ments and presidencies in India must be aildressed 
to the secretary. 

The Secretary of State for War has the superin- 
tendence of all matters connected with the army, 
assisted by the commander-in-chief, and is respons- 
ible for the amount of the militaiy establishment. 
He II repares for the royal signature and counter- 
signs commissions in the army, and recommends to 
the sovereign for the order of Knighthood of the 
Bath. Down to the Crimean war there was also 
a Secretary- at- war, a high officer of the ministry, 
who had tlie control of the financial arrangements 
of the army, and was the responsiVile iiiecfium for 
parliamentary supervision in military aflaii's. He 
was q^uite independent of the Secretary of State 
and of the military authorities. 

The Chief -secretary to the Lord -lieutenant of 
Ireland and the Secretary for Scotland do not rank 
as secretaries of state, though they may be members 
of the cabinet. For a full account of the secretarial 
departments, see Todd’s Parliamentary Government 
in England ( 2d ed. 1889). 

In the cabinet of the United States there is one 
Secretary of State, who is specially charged with 
foreign affairs. 

Secretary of the Navy, now called the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, is the conventional 
title of the parliamentary secretary to the Board of 
Admiralty.^ This post is conferred on a ministerial 
supporter in the House of Commons, in whicli 
when the First Lord of the Admiralty is a peer he 
is the exponent of naval policy ; and he is also 
mainly responsible for the financial administration 
of the service. ^ He changes M course with the 
ministry, of which he is a subordinate member, 
and receives a salary of £2000 a year. There is 
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also a permanent: gaiiemUy a uavbX 

who holds office &vr life, atid imeeives £1700 a yeaf. 
He is responsible for the diseipliite of the Admiralty 
Office. This appointment is Icmg standing, and 
was held by the celebrated Samnd Pepys. 

Secret Chambers were mostly of post- 
Keformation construction, designed as ' priest’s 
holes, 'or hiding-places for trafficking mass-priests,* 
in the days when to say mass was either high- 
treason or felony. They might also, of course, 
conceal Jacobite or other con^irators ; and that 
of Ilanby Hall, the seat of the Scropes, was found, 
on its rediscoveiy about 1800, to contain arms 
and saddlery for forty or fifty troopers, stored up, 
it would seem, against some intended rising. 
Brother Nicholas Owen, S.J., alias ‘Little John,’ 
who with Father Garnet (q.v.) was arrested at 
Hindlip Hall, and who is termed ‘ that useful cun- 
ning joiner of those times,' was a chief contriver of 
these secret chambers, and after bis capture ‘ was 
ilivers times hung upon a Topeliff rack in the Tower 
of London to compel liim to betray the hiding- 
places he had made up and down the land!’ They 
were oftenest formed in the thickness of a wall, 
and the entrance to them might be through a 
panel, behind a binged picture, beneath a hearth- 
stone, up a chimney, <Scc. About a century since 
at Irnhani Hall, Lincolnshire, it was noticed that 
one of the chiiimeys of a cluster was unblackened, 
and it proved to be really a shaft to give light and 
air to a priest’s hole, the entrance to which was 
gained by removing a single step between two 
servants’ "bod rcMun 8. You then come to a panel, 
with a v’cry sinall iron tube let into it, through 
wdiich any message could be conveyed to the occu- 
pant. Tills panel removed, a ladder of four steps 
leads down to the secret chamber, which is 8 feet 
long, 5 broad, find just bigfi enough to stand upright 
in. Another at Ingatestone Hall, the old seat of 
the Petres, is 14 feet long and 10 high, but only 
2 wide ; this contains an old chest for vestments. 
How cunningly these chambers were contrived 
may be seen in the fact that at Hindlip the minut- 
est search was made ten whole days in vain, till 
Garnet came forth himself, forced by want of fresh 
air, nob of food, for marmalade and other sweet- 
meats were lying by liim, and ‘ bi'oths and warm 
drinks had been passed to him by a reed through a 
little hole in a chimney that backed another chimney 
into a gentlewoman’s chamber.’ Smugglers during 
the 18tli century bad sometimes secret cbarnbei’s 
of a sort, for the storage of ‘ run * goods, at farm- 
houses a few miles inland; nay, so late as 1860 
one such was used for illicit malting in a Siidblk 
village, till the excise officer detected its where- 
abouts by pouring water over the floor above. But 
for the last historical instance of their use we must 
look alnoad, to Nantes, where in 1832 the Duchess 
de Berri (q.v.), a corpulent lady, was, with two 
gentlemen, roasted out of a secret chamber at 
the back of a fireplace, after sixteen hours’ patient 
endurance. 

The following is a list of some of the best-known secret 
chambers, arranged under, counties in alphabetical order, 
with the date sometimes of the erection of the mansion 
(not necessarily, of course, of the priest’s hole) or of its 
demolition, and with the names of traditional occupants : 
Btrknkirty Lyford ; Milton, near Abingdon ; Watcomli, 
Bucks, Dinton (regicide Mayne). Berwick^ Bemersyde. 
Cambridge, Sawston. Cheshire, Bollington ; l>me Hall, 
near Disley. Cornwall, Bochym. Cumberland, Nether- 
hall, near Maryport. Derby, Bradshaw Hall, near 
Chapel-en-le-Frith ; Hallam. Durham, Bishop Middle- 
ham (in which a ‘teetotaller drank himself to death 
with brandy,’ Southey’s Commonplace Book, 4th series^ 
354 ). Essex. Ingatestone ( temp» Henry YIIL). Forfar, 
Glamis Castle (the Toad-headed Monster b Gloueestar, 
Bourton-on-the-Wator (demolished 1834). xTaats, Hinton* 
Ampner; Mapledurham, Moyles Court (lAdy LiaM 
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(demolifEBd 1816): I^grdiaite; Mains h2i, in 

l^iish (Csrdii^ Allen): Speke Hall; Wxdm Bo^ 
near Warrini^ii; Stonyaurat ( in mat tower). JMee$* 
tef; Lmg C&awson* Idneoln, Imham Hall (e. 1806); 
Kingefby Hall; Upton. Middlesex, Canonbury Tower, 
lalingrton ; Cromwell House. Highgate ; White Welles 
House. Monmouth, Baglan Castle. Norfolk, Oxbtirgh 
House. Nortkants, Buigbley House ; Harrowden. North- 
umberland, Kethorwitton (Lord Lovat?); Wallington 
Hall. Notts, Worksop Manor (burned Oxford, 

Broughton Castle ; Ohastleton ; Minster Lovel ( Lord 
Lovel. i^imners adherent, starved to death here, 1.487, and 
skeleton found in 18th centtiry?). Pembroke, Carow 
Castle {temp, Henry L)* Shroijnhirr, Boscobcl (Charles 
11. ); Pitchrord; Plowden ; White Ladies (diaries 11.1. 
Somerset, Trckt Manor House (CJharles II. ). Stafford, 
Moseley Hall (Charles II.). SaJfolh\ ‘Ancient 11 oust*,’ ; 
Ipswich (1567; Chixtle^ II.?); (^>!dlmin Hall; Mdford j 
Hall. Sui*rei/, Ilentoti; Ham ThiUHO, at. W<jYbi'id;<i5 j 
(IGIO, liidin^f’places sljovvn to Evelyn l*v HuUe of N'<»r~ 
folk); Sanderstoad (anirt ; Sutton Elaco, in ar tiuildfnrd | 
(<<?m;i. Henry V HI. ). Sasarr, A.dil>ourue Elaco (/;i?hop I 
Juxon); Cowdray (Lord MoTita; 4 ne); Parhani : Pa\ j 
Hill, iK^ar Ouckfield (built i)y Andrew lluuitb*, q.v.); | 
Slindon ; Street Place; West Orin.stead. i 

CJoiigleton Court; <.A)mj>ton-W yniates \f\ ; 

Heale H«nst\ near Ainesbtiry (Cliarb-s II. ; visited by l>r j 
tiohiison, 1783). Arm.scoit Manor nou<e, j 

near Shipston-on Stour ( (icor,;e Eox. t)ie t,>uaker ) ; I'.irts- j 
luortou Court (lith cent\iry ; Sir J«dm < tldcastk ) ; ff<ir- ! 
borough Hall; llarvin-tou ; Hindlip Hall (elt'voo bid- | 
ing-placos, now doinolisliod ; above); Little Malvern 
Court. F(>rAW//rr, Abbey J louse, Whitby; ihii-.by Hall, 
near IliMlale ; Dinsdah? ; the drove, la ylmm; tin; ‘New 
Building,’ near Kirkl)y Knowle; Jbil Houm* (Henry 
SlingHby ). 

*Soe Notes and Queries for ISoo btl and 
Chambers’s Hook of />aus (i. 133, bstil) i, and two articles 
ill Chambern's Journal for Dec. and dct. 1386. 

Secretion i'^ ^ vital pror<\‘<.s in ivliieli certain 
cells of tlie body form within tlionixdvos dclinite 
products, wliicir uccuimilato and are u.tjually dis- 
charged. The cells specialised for Heorcdin.i:^ are 
called glandular, and many are often united to 
form a Claml (q.v.). The <lofinite products formed 
by the activity of the glandular colls are called 
secretions, this term being applied both to process 
and products. All the digestive juices, tlie silk 
of silkworins, the webs of spiders, the wax of bees, 
the nectar of liowers, an<l the like, are secret 
They are formed by the activity of tiui living 
matter from materials derived from tlie blood, or, 
when there is no blood, from the supplie.s of foo(l 
wbicli otherwise reach the glandular cells. They 
are discharged sometimes l»y a slow outpouring 
comparable to filtration through the free surface 
of the cell, sometimes by tl»e more or less complete 
rapture of the cell, "flic process of secretion is 
usually periodic, intervals of quiescence alternat- 
ing witli those of activity. Sed' Glands, Piivsi- 
OLOOV, Digestion. For the secretion of ]dants, 
see Vegetaole Phvsiologv. 
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Secret Service Moneys, in the widest sense 
of the term, include all funds placed at the disposal 
of minister of state, to be expended at their dis- 
cretion without giving an account. In the 18th 
century large sums were paid for secret service out 
of the king’s civil list; these moneys were used 
cliieHy for tne purpose of bribing meinberB of parlia- 
ment. In 1782 Burke carried his scheme of finan- 
cial reform ; the amount to be paid from the civil 
list was limited to £10,000, and ministers expend- 
ing secret service money were required to make a 
declaration tliat they had done so in accordance 
with the intentions of parliament. In 1886 the 
matter was further considered, and an act was 
passed under which the payment authorised by 
uie law relating to the civil list was discontinued. 


voted. o» this 

^ e deolar&itons inquired hj 

dently striiment to prevent any _ 

.is no gsouud for the suggestion^. ^ 
made, tfiat secret service moneys are 

the election expenses of ministers. , ^ 

govemments have some fund which im 
accou'.it is given; and all sccroi expeuditure.fiir: ; 
riatur.*,Ily vh^we<l with sn.>ipici<»n by the lepresantfi^ 
lives of the taxpayeis. Srv, 

Secret Soeietie«k in some form or other, 
have existed in all ages of the world's history, tiot 
only amongst nation.^ M'itli well-organised systems 
of .sueiul and public life, but also anamgst 1*0068 
Ibni. liave never ad vamped lieyomi the elementary 
of Hocia! organisation. Ibdigion and politics 
are the «bq»artmenis tif human aetivity in which 
such soeie(i<‘s ba\e most prevailed; though tliev 
have abe bf on buiued foi judie.iary, hcieutiiic, civil, 
social, and esen eiiminal purposes. 

Ill the areb iii/ woiid many of the more influen- 
fia.) religion^ Ii.kI (heir M\steri**s (q.v.), the cere- 
nionie.-, vunm rual vv itii wbicli wtue generally per- 
b»rmed in s*. i iet, and only in the presence of 
{iiosewbo had )»een duly initialed. These inner 
and more serjet gi<»ups of j>ri<.\Kts and initiated 
wor^liipp^*! > in a'^soeifition with the worship 

I o| Mithras iu IVrsia. <d* Gr]dK;us and Dionysus 
I iu Greece, at Eleusis and elsewhere, of Osiris and 
i Sera pis in b'.gvpt.and of the Great Motiicr ( (.^yl>cde) 

I in Ehrvgia. ’l*h(‘. main o)>jeels whieli these exelu- 
I .sivc etUtuies ha<l before them \ver«* of course various: 

; in .-ome the intention was to render the saered- 

\ iie.-'S and binding f*»ree of religion all the stronger 
i over the hearts and imagination.^ of men; in 
! others to pre>eiv »3 tlie ‘holy things' from the 
j profanations and la)niliarjtie» of the vulgar throng ; 
m otUeis to eiivieh the temple or slirine ; and 
ill yet others the ruling nioUve seems to have 
been sohdy I be wLh to keep in a few hands the 
power that invariably altache.s itself to the 
priestly olliee. The followers of ]\vthagoras formed 
wliat was in many respects a secret religious 
soeiety, though pldlosojihy and politiccal doctrine 
took a forenuist j)iiie*ei in their teachings. The 
Dniid.s are oflcui repre.sented as jiractising secret 
riles, handed down through certain of the priests; 
but upon this matter tJio evidence is shadowy in the 
extreme. Amongst the Jews there proceeded from 
out of the IMiarisees the puritanical Esseiies (Chasi- 
dim), wJio for tlie purpose of living a holier life 
formed themselves into what were virtually reli- 
giou.s cIuIks, characteriseil i>y many features com- 
mon to exclusive religious societies. Tlie Essenes 
were the forerunners of the Jewish Cabbalists 
(see Cabbala), who professeil a secret system of 
theology and philosophy associated with nij’^stic 
practices, and of the Cliristian Gnostics, who 
lormed exclusive sects base<l on initiation and 
esoteric teaching (sec Gnosticism). The lineal 
siiccessoi*s of these last were the various inedia^val 
sects of Cathari (q.v.), most of whom invested their 
teaching and their woi-ship with many featui'es of 
mystery. In the Homan Catholic Church the 
office of the Inquisition deserves to be called a 
secret society, and so does the order of the Jesuits, 
especially in respect of its methods ; though in both 
cases the secrecy was due to political rather than 
to strictly religious causes. The Knights Teniplat's 
(q.v.) towards tlie close of their history as a dis- 
tinct order seem in several cases to have Japs^ 
into the practice of secret rites and belief in cei*tain 
secret doctrines. The Druses hold a peculiar pla^ 
as the inlieiitors of a national religion which is 
jealously exclusive both in doctrine and ritual. 

The Kosiirucians (q.v.) and the Freemasons 
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SECRET SOCIETIES 


SECULARISM 


(q.v.) are perliaps the best known of the secret 
societies that have cultivated something like social 
aims. The former had their origin in the 17th 
century, and directed their attention to the dis- 
covery of such things as the philosopher’s stone 
and the elixir of life, to the exorcism of spirits, * 
and such-like pursuits. Speculative Freemasonry 
does not go further back than the 18th century ; 
its professed objects are philanthropic and moral. 
There are associations similar in character to 
it in Tahiti and others of the Pacific Islands, 
and amongst the Foulah and the Negroes of 
Sierra Leone and the adj.acent parts of Africa. 
TJie celebrated Vehmgerichte (q.v.) or secret courts 
of Westphalia arose in a time of great public con- 
fusion, and made it their business to maintain that 
order and respect for the law which it should have 
been the concern of the emperor and his associates 
to have secured and preserved. There existed in 
Sicily from the 12th to the 18th century an 
organisation ( tlie Beati Paoli ) very similar to the 
Vehmgerichte, On the other hand, there have been 
numerous associations of a secret kind formed for 
criminal purposes, and for mutual assistance 
against and in defiance of the laws of the land ; 
tlie Assassins in Persia and Syria, the Thugs in 
India, the Camorra, the Maflia, and tlie Decisi 
(c. 1815) in Italy, the Chaufleurs in France (who 
arose during the religious wai^s and were not sup- 
pressed until the Revolution ), and the Garduna in 
Spain (formed after the wars against the Moors; 
suppressed in 1822) may be instanced. 

Tlie Illuminati (q.v.), the authors of a movement 
that grew up in Germany in the end of the 18th 
century, united political and religious ends, and 
may^ be said, summarily, to have aimed at realising 
the ideals of the French Revolution. The follow- 
ing century was wonderfully prolific in political 
secret societies. Italy was literally honeycombed 
with them during the years she was struggling for 
her indepemlence ; the best known was that of the 
Carbonari (q.v, ; see also Maz;?INI). At the same 
time there were similar societies, with similar re- 
volutionary or democratic or constitutional aims, in 
other countries of Europe, as the Bursclienscliaft 
and Landsniannschaft societies in Germany, the 
As.sociated Patriots in France, the Comniuneros 
in Spain, the Hetairia in Greece, the Society of 
United Slavonians and the Decabiists in Russia, 
the Polish Templars, and the associations known 
! as Young Germany, Young Italy, Young Poland, 
Young Switzerland. The German Tugendbund 
(q.v.) was hardly a secret society in the proper 
sense of the term. Nearly all the political revolu- 
tions that took place in J*rance during the coui-se 
I of the 19th century were greatly fomented by secret 
I societies, especially the revolution of 1848. Here 
too should be mentioned the Omladina, a move- 
ment haviim for its headquarters Servia and 
Belgrade, and for its objects the establishment of 
a republican pan-slavic confederation. The most 
momentous movements of a sociopolitical tend- 
ency that have sprung up on the Continent, and 
spread to some extent to England, are those of the 
Nihilists (q.v.), the Anarchists, and various sects 
of extreme Socialists (cf. INTERNATIONAL). 

Ireland has been the breeding-ground of political 
societies directing their efforts against the English 
rule, or against one or the other of the two religious 
Indies in the island ( Protestants and Homan Catho- 
lics), though motives arising out of agrarian distress 
have generally played an important part in the 
agitations these societies have set ^oing. The 
White Boys, the Oak Boys, Right Ikivs, Peep o’ 
Day Boys (see Hibbonism), the United Irishmen, 
the Fenians, the Land League movement fostered 
by Mr Parnell (q.v.), are all well-known cases in 
point ; see also Orangemen. 


There are perhaps no peoples in the world who 
favour secret societies more than the Chinese and 
the inhabitants of the United States. But whilst 
the objects of these associations in the former 
country are mostly political, in the latter they are 
predominantly social.^ The most powerful organi- 
sation of this nature in China — indeed its ramifica- 
tions extend to all parts of the world where (China- 
men are allowed to settle — is the Tien-ti Hwuy 
(Union of Heaven and Earth), which presents 
many features analogous to Freemasonry, such as 
secret signs, solemn initiation ceremonies, peculiar 
observances, and so forth ; but its principal object 
seems to be tlie overthrow of the existing Manchu 
dyiuusty and the restoration of the last Chinese 
dynasty of the Ming. ^ The White Lily is very 
wealthy and very strict in its rules, and its members 
are popularly accredited with the possession of 
magical powers. But about the real purposes of 
this, as of most other secret societies that exist 
amongst the Chinese, our information is exceed- 
ingly scanty. The Society of the Elder Brethren, 
which is, generally speaking, a combination of the 
most lawless elements of the population in the 
central provinces (Honan to Hunan), proclaims a 
fanatical hatred to all foreigners, including the 
Manchus. Secret societies of all kinds, and for 
nearly all conceivable purposes, are found in the 
United States, from the Vigilance Societies (q.v.), 
formed in the western states for the preservation 
of public order, to the Phi Beta Kappa and similar 
associations in the colleges and universities. The 
Danites, the Knights of Labour, the Ku-Klux 
Klan, the Molly Maguires (see these articles) may 
be instanced among notable organisations of native 
growth; the Mania (q.v.) and some European 
societies have also extended their ramifications 
hither. 

Sec C. W. Heckethom, Secret Societies of all Ages (2 
voIb. 1874), where other books are quoted; T. Frost, 
Secret Societies of the European Revolution (1876) ; L. do 
la Hodde, Secret Societies of France (Philadelphia, 1856) ; 
F. II. Balfour, Waifs and Strays from the Far East 
(Lend. 1876), and a paper by him in the Journal of the 
Manchester Geographical Society (January 1892); and 
Hat'per^s Magazine ( September 1891 ). 

Secret Writingr* See CRYPToaRAPHv, Ink. 
Secrole. See Benares. 

Sector, in Geometry, is a portion of a circle 
included between two radii and the intercepted arc 
of the circumference. The area of a sector is equal 
to that of a triangle whose base is equal in length 
to the intercepted arc, and whose perpendicular 
height is equal to the length of the radius. 

Secularism is the term applied to a system of 
ethical principles advocated from about 1846 by 
the present writer. It is a new form of Free 
Thought seeking human improvement by the in- 
strumentality of material means ; and it aims to sub- 
stitute the piety of usefulness for the usefulness of 
piety, and to treat error as a defect of knowledge 
rather than a defect of right intention. It takes 
as its axiom that what is best for humanity M*ill 
command the approval of the author of humanity; 
what is * best for humanity ’ being determinable by 
reason, tested in this life by tiie experience of 
this life. Experience teaches that science is 
the providence of man. Science teaches that 
improvement and progress can be surely attained 
by the wise use of material agencies. Material 
agencies act by causation — the law alike of nature 
and mind. Causation in will shows that, if men 
can be induced to pursue that conduct which is 
most useful, habit will render it the most agreeable. 
Causation in opinion implies that error can only 
lie eradicated hy the eradication of its cause. 
False ideas can only be extirpated by true ideas. 



SECULARISM 


SECULARS 


Hence the social aim of S^ularism is to establish 
those material conditions in which, as far as fore- 
thought can compass them, it shall be impossible 
for a man to be depraved or poor. Morality of 
conduct — the main thing in this life — is determinetl 
by its conduciveness to tl»e welfare of others as 
well as ourselves. This utilitarian rule has this 
advantage, that, while the strongest faith may co- 
exist with the greatest ignorance, utilitarian 
morality can only begin with intelligence, and the 
morality wiH be on the whole the greater the witler 
intelligence becomes. 

Since the Secularist’s profession is that nnankind 
can l>e largely improved by M'oll-de\ ised mttlerUii 
means, it belongs to him to inculcate a sense of 
responsibility for the condition of tlie world, .so far 
as his exertions or infliienco can extend. Tlie tlieo 
logical mind cares mainly for tlic souls and little 
for the social welfare of others. Tin* Secularist 
holds tliat Truth and solicitude for the social welfare 
of others are the proper conc<M*n of a soul worth 
saving, f^nly minus with goofiiu‘ss in tlieni have 
the merit of future existenee in tluMti ; minds 
without veracity and generosity dio; the ehumnit 
of death is in them already. The majority of 
peoi)lc coiiiluct life hy believing what tlicy wish, 
not hy, conforming to wliat tlH\v know ;rn easj’, 
loose, ple.asant kind of faith which eommamls maiiy 
followers; belief without inquiry and action witii- 
oiit the sense of social rcsponsiliility are always 
popular. He who \mdert,akes tlie duty of s»dee.ling 
liis principles protects himself fjom hereditary erior. 
Every .stc|» towards reas<me< I tnitli imprK‘.s Ihonght, 
investigation, patience, courage, and account 
ability. 

But to acquire truth thouglit must, be free, unin- 
timidated hv any threat or penalty, h*gal, spiritual, 
or .social ; if inquiry must end in a jn (‘scribed eon 
elusion or the in(|uirer perish e\ erlastingly, no om» 
but a fool would inquire at all. l'nie.ss men 
regard truth as higher than consequence thought 
must be .sterile. Even impiiry, with wliatever 
courage conducted, would he .sterile without the 
right of free publicity of the results; the puhlica 
tion of new truth is the duty of the ill inker, a.nd 
his silence or supineiioss is a social crime. Tlie 
free .search, the free publicity, the free criticism, 
and free action of opinion are necessary secular 
conditions — conditions which have never been in- 
sisted upon as necessary to spiritual life. Though 
the.se conditions are u.scd by science they are not 
claimed by it, being outside its province. SecuUir- 
miiulod thinkers alone have formulated and vindi* 
cated these conditions. 

A main object of Secularism is to e.stabli.sh 
morality on grounds independent of Christianity, 
for so long as morality is .supposed to have but 
that foundation it will not he inlluential on 
those who reject or do not accept Christianity. 
There is unquestionably a vast outlying class 
in every European country, and still more in 
India, who are without the pale of Christianity. 
Secularism is intended for these, and for all who 
deem theology indefinite, inadequate, undesirable, 
or unreliable. The object of Secularism is to 
afford these closes a }cnowledgo of piinciples 
addressed to their common reason and intelligence, 
by an appeal to pnnciples of a secular natui-e, 
'common to humanity in every state and clime. 
The reality of Deity and a future state, being 
indeterminable by the experience of this life, are 
not secular questions ; Atheism and Theism ai*e 
alike without the means of demonstrating their 
own truth, and, though they may be subjects of 
personal belief, cannot be^ secular tenets — provable 
oy experience. What is incapable of proof is 
usually decided by desire, and is without the con- 
ditions of uniformity or certitude. Morality, which 


fulfils the conditions of the highest religion, is 
attainable iri'cspective of l>e]ief in things outside 
this world. The uses of the universe ate no mote 
dependent upon the knowledge pf its origin than 
the uses of a habitation are dependent on the 
knowledge of its architect. 

Secularism <loe.s not ask to l>e esteemed a 
Christian system as Christianity is commonly 
accepted, hut an ethical sysfeijn. So far as 
('hristianity is moral Staailarism has common 
ground with it. ; hut its reas<ms for being moral are 
not Ciiristian reasons, hut luiman considerations 
alone, (’liristjaiiily attaches salvation to belief; 
Secularism seeks it in <a>ndnct. ( 'liristianity holds 
that inquiry must end in faith. Secularism teaches 
that regard Icf'S of (‘oietuj nonces it sliould end in 
i triUii, and maintains int<dli*jent .sincerity to be 
] .sinlc'^s not errorU*^-.. hut without guilt. The 
i iloclrinc'S of eterjial peidition far honest di.ssent, of 
the na>tuia.l th;pra\il> of ma.n. <*f tin- wilfulne.ss of 
an uncMus<‘tl will, and of dclivmance hy prayers 
; ajt‘ iminoral, di-,«oiii.Mgiiig. and traitorou.s; and 

* .secular controversy on tluj nnnal tendencicH of 
tiicsc tenets nh)]ic useful as advancing and vin- 

; di'*at ing .-(‘ciilai idea.'-. I q>on questions of miracles, 

' prophc( V. g(-nnjn(*ness (»r in-^piration of Scripture 
: S<‘eTilari‘-m fronl^lcs itself little. Tf miracles are 
' good it is a ]al \ tlie\ have cea.s('d : morality needs 
! no inspirai ion. Ihccepl-s have no force unle.ss eor- 
: rohornted l)y e\p(‘ri('ne(\ and it is ill with men 
\ when tinw tak(‘ anthorily for truth, instead of 
j trill h for autliorily. 

Sfs'uhirisin do(‘s not say there is no light or 

* gnidanc(‘ elsewhcie, ))Ul maintains that there i.s 
; light ami gui<laii(*e in se<uilar truth, whose condi- 
tions and samdions f-xisl imlependentlv, nnd act 

‘ ind(q»emU*ntly. Secular Icnowh^lgo is tliat kind of 
} knowledge which i.s foundeil in this life, wliieh 
I relat<‘s to the (‘onduct of this eonduce.s to the- 

* w’cdfare of this life, and is capable of being tested 
1 by the experience of tbis life. Malliematics, 

I botany, chemistry, political economy^ are secular 

subjects of instruction ; Secularism includes tlie 
edu(.‘aiion of the conscience. Tf a sum in aritli- 
inel ie i.s wrong it can he proved hy a new 'svay of 
working it ; if a medical recipe is w rong the effect 
is di.scoverahle on tlie health ; if a political Jaw 
is wrong this is sooner or later apjiarent in the 
disaster it brings w’ith it ; but if a theological 
belief is w rong we must die to liiul it out. 

Secularism is separatenes.s and docs not confuse 
together distinct things. J>y repute there are two 
worlds — the unknown and known. The interpreter 
of the unknowui is theology ; the interpreter of the 
known is experience, which teaches the uses of 
thi.s W'orld. Since inankiiid would perish if all 
w^ere called upon to agree upon the authoi-shiii of 
the world before using it for the purposes of life, 
the Secularist forbids no oj>inion and gives none 
on a matter beyond liis know ledge. He does not 
undertake to say wdiether nature is the outcome 
of intellect, or intellect the outcome of nature. 
He believes that there is no religion higher than 
truth, and that the reverence of that which 
is honest, and just, and compassionate exalts 
liumanity ; that manliness is self-helping and not 
mendicant, and vexes not the eais of the All-Wise 
with capricious supplications. Seciilaiism seeks 
to create independent thinkers in all parties, and 
its adherents are content when their advocacy 
induces others in religious, social, and political 
movements to follow in the path of reason, expeii- 
ence, and material improvement. 

See the following works by the present writer : Prin^ 
etpfes of Secularism (1855), Secular Review 
Present Day (1886), Trial of Theism accused of ohsU'UC-^ 
ting SketUar Progress ( 1868 ). See also AoKOSXlciaif, 
Seculars* See Cleroy. 
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Secunderdbad. See Hyderabad. 

Seciiritey the name of a flameless explosive, a 

lunulated yellow powder understood to be a coni- 

iiiation of ammonium nitrate and one of the 
benzol derivatives. 

Securityy in legal language, means a right 
conferred on a creditor whicdi makes him secure or 
certain to recover what is due to him. Security may 
be given by setting aside some part of the debtor^s 
property to answer the creditor’s claim ; for the 
modes in which this may be done, see Pawn- 
DROKING and Mortgage. ‘ Securities for money * 
is a very wide term, including the shares, stocks, 
and debentures of public companies, &c. See 
Cavanagh’s Law of money Securities (2d ed. 1885) 
for a compendious account of the Enjjlish law relat- 
ing to the subject. And see the articles Caution, 
Guaranty. 

Sedalia^ capital of Pettis county, Missouri, 
188 miles by rail W. of St Louis. It has large 
rail way -shops, flour-mills, and manufactories of 
woollens, machinery arul agricultural implements, 
wagons, furniture, and soap. Pop. (1890) 14,068. 

Sc<lail« a town and frontier fortress of France, 
dept, of Ardennes, stands on the Meuse, 64 miles 
by rail N E. of Rheims. Colbert founded here cloth- 
factories, the fabrics of which have a European 
reputation ; some 10,000 workmen are employed in 
this industry and its branches. Various branches 
of metal-working are carried on, an<l there is an 
active trade in wool. Poj). (1872) 18,807; (1901) 
19,349. Tlie fortress, or rather the citadel, Ctapitu- 
lated to the Germans in 1815 ; but Sedan is chiefly 
noted for the surrender (September 2, 1870) of 
Napoleon III, and an army oi 86,000 men, with all 
their accoutrements and baggage, to the Germans 
in the Franco-German war. The fortress wa.s dis- 
mantled after 1875. Marslials Turenne and Mac- 
donald were born here. Previous to its incorpora- 
tion with France (1642) it was the capital of an 
independent principality ( that of the Counts do la 
Marck and later dukes of liouillon) and a Pro- 
testant stronghold. Its industrial prosperity was 
largely due to the influx of Huguenots ; and at its 
theological seminaiy, famous until the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, notable Scotsmen such as 
Andrew Melville taught, 

Sedan Chair, a portable covered vehicle for 
carrying a single penson, borne on two poles by 
two men. The name is derived from the tow'u 
of Sedan, where this species of conveyance is 
said to liave been invented. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham used one in the reign of James I., a 
proceeding which gave general oflence, it being 
made matter of public remark that this royal 
favourite used his fellow-countrymen to do the 
work of beasts. In September 1634 Sir Sanders 
Diincombe got a letter patent, granting him the 
sole right and privilege for fourteen years to use 
and let for hire within London and Westminster 
‘covered chairs ’ to prevent the unnecessary use of 
coaches ; according to Evelyn he got the notion 
from Naples. Sedan chairs were largely used 
during the greater part of the 18th century, being 
found very well adapted for transporting persons, 
in full dress, to public and private entertainments. 
Not only were there numerous public conveyances 
of this kind in London and all considerable towns, 
but the owner of every large mansion had Ins 
private sedan handsomely fitted up. In Edinburgli 
at tlie close of the 18th century sedan chairs were 
far more numerous than hackney coaches, and were 
almost all in the hands of Highlanders. Sedans 
are perhaps hardly yet quite extinct, having been 
in use in London so late at least as 1830, at Win- 
chester as 1851, at Peterborough and Edinburgh 
as 1860, at Genoa as 1882, at Newcastle as 1885, 


and at Bury St Edmunds os 1890. Sedan chairs 
have also been employed as ambulances for convey- 
ing sick persons to hospitals. 

Sedatives are substances or measures which 
exert a depi-essing effect on any part of the body. 
They are called pulmonary, nervous, gastric, 
cardiac, &c. sedatives according to the special 
part of the organism on which they exert their 
effects. They are employed to relieve pain, and 
to relieve over-activity and hyper-excitability of 
any organ or system. They embrace a veiy large 
number of commonly used medicines. 

Sedbersli* a town in the West Riding of York- 
shire, on the Raw they, 45 miles by rail NW. of 
Skipton. It has a Norman church and a grammar- 
school (1551) of high repute, where Sedgwick was 
educated and Hartley Coleridge was a master. 
Pop. of townsbij), 2374. See the Rev. W. Thomp- 
son, Sedbergh, Garsdale^ and Dent (Leeds, 1892). 

Sedc'runt. See Acts of Sederunt. 

Sedgre. See Carex. 

Sed^^cflcld^ a town of Durham, 9 miles NW. 
of 8to(;kton, with a cruciform Early EngliNh church 
and grammar-school. Pop. of townsliij), 2601. 

Sedg^lHOOr* a marshy district in the mitldle 
of Somersetshire, 5 miles SE. of Bridgwater, was 
the scene of the fightbetween 4000 soldiers of King 
James II. and 8000 of the undisciplined followers 
of the Duke of Monmouth, on 6th July 1685; the 
latter Avere defeated, witli the loss of a thou.sand 
slain on the battlefield and several hundreds more 
in the subsequent pursuit and in the executions 
that followed. The account of the fight in Mac- 
aulay’s History should be read, and also the 
description in lilaekniore’s Lorna Doone, 

Sedgleyy a toAvn of Staftbrdshirc, 3 miles S. of 
\VolverhiLm|)ton, Avith coal-pits and ironwork'^.. 
Pop. (1881) 14,874; (1901) 15,951. 

Scdg^wlck, Adam, for more than fifty years 
WoodAvard ])rofessor of Geology at Cambridge, Avas 
born at Dent in Yorkshire in i785, graduated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1808, and for the 
next ten years lectured as a FelloAV of his college, 
lie Avas then elected iirofessor of Geology (1818); 
and in the following year, on the foundation of the 
Cambridge Pbilosojiliical Society, be Ava.s chosen 
one of its secretaries. For many years he took an 
active part in the discussions oi the Geological 
Society of London, of Avhich he Avas president in 
the years 1829 to 1831. Most of liis Avritings Avero 
couched in the form of papers contributed to the 
Transactions of these tAvo societies. His best and 
niost successful lalwur Avas expended upon the 
investigation of the palaeozoic and ciystalline 
rocks ; and bis longest Avork was a dissertation on 
British Pakeozoic Bocks and Fossils (Lond. 1851- 
52). Along Avitli Murchison (q.v.) he made a 
systematic study of the geolo^ of the Alps, and 
of the Devonian system in England. Although he 
did admirable service in establishing geology on a 
thoroughly scientific basis, SedgAvick Avas in other 
regards firmly rooted in distinctively conservative 
ideas : he made a trenchant attack upon The 
Vestiges of Creation in the Edinburgh Beview, and 
put himself in strong opposition to DarAvin’s Origin 
of Species, He Avas canon of Norwich Cathedral 
from 1834, and for some years held the office of 
vice-master of bis college. His death occurred at 
Cambridge, on 25th January 1873. In 1890 appeared 
2 A’’ols. or liis Life and Letters ; in 1891 it was re- 
solved to build at Cambridge a SedgAvick Memorial 
Geological Museum. 

Sedimentary Rocksu See Geology, p. 152. 

Seditiont a general name given to such offences 
against the state as fall short of treason. In the 
law of England it is not a strictly technical wevd. 


SEDLEY 


Writing, publishing, or uttering words tending^ to 
excite subi^ects to insuiTectioii, though not urging 
them to rebellion or total subversion of the goveni- 
nient, come under the denoniiiiation of seditious 
libel, and seditious meetings or assemblies are 
punishable as misdemeanours. The crime consists 
in the intention to excite disaffection against the 
sovereign, the government, or the administration of 
justice, or to excite the sovereign’s subjects to 
attempt, otherwise than by latvful tneans, tlie 
altemtion of any matter in church or state by law 
established, or to promote ill-will and liostiliiy 
between different classes of such subjects. 

Ill Scotland sedition is distinguished from Leasing 
making (({.v.), in so far us the objo<tt of the latlcr 
is to dispai'fige the ]nivate cdiaraeter of the sove- 
reign, while tlie former crime is directed ngninst 
the order and Lran(|nillitv of the state. The pnn- 
ishinent of sedition, formerly arbitrary, i.'> ihav 
re.slri<!tod to line and imprisonment. Srt* Lnrd 
Co(3k burn's 'rrials tor Said ion itt Srutifind .2 \ o]s, 
1888). 

Sccllcy^ SlH Chaki.Ks, <*ouiti(‘i' ami pool, u as 
born at bis father’s seal al A\h*sioid. K'rjil, in 
1631), a matcunal gronds<m of the faimnis Sir Ilmirv 
Savile. He was tMlucatc*! at W'adham 
Oxfont, repaired to court at- I he Ive.storal ion, nn.! 
soon became notorious nl on<*o f(n' <lcl)am h( i y ond 
wit. Later be sat in parliament fur New Konuiev, 
retired from court, ami joined the ]»artv of \A'iIli;un 
at Ibe licvolulion, out of (jioiiindr to James:, who 
had seduced bis daughter, and nunio her < 'ouiilt‘NS 
of Dorchosier. ‘Since his majesty lias ma<le my 
daughter a countess,' said In*, ‘it is lit 1 should do 
all 1 can to make his daughUn’ a queen, ’ Johnson’s 
lino, ‘And Sedley eurse<l the form that ]>le,*isod u 
king,’ lias kept alive the imnnory of this soidi<l 
amour, but it is wortli noticing that the. daugldei, 
speaking of what attract ( mI the king, di^erius Inn* 
own heauty witli something of her fatlu'r’s wit : 
‘It cannot ho my beauty, for he must st'c that 1 
have none; and it c.'iiinot be my wit, for be lias 
not enough to kiidw that I have any,’ Sedley sur- 
vived till 1701. lie left six jdays, among them 
77ie Mulberry Garden and JUllaniira^ hut what 
little fame remains to him now' rests solely on a 
few songs and vers dc socidte. It is (mough to name 
three, ‘ IMiillis, men say that all my vows;’ ‘Ah, 
Chloris, that I now could sit ; ’ ‘ Love st ill has some- 
thing of tlie sea,’ to make good a claim to unusual 
gracefulness of fancy and mastery of f<»rm. Even 
his licentiousness does not wear the open grossnc.ss 
of the age. 

SedllCtloiIf in English law, means tlie act of 
decoying away a servant or member of a family 
from his or lier duty ; in a narrow'er sense it 
includes offences against the cha.stity of women, 
where the offender aecom[)lishe.s his purpose by 
persuasion, not by force. It is not a criminal 
offence unless the facts are such os will support a 
charge of Rape (q.v.) or Abduction (q.v. ). No 
action can be maintained by a woman who is 
seduced, however basely or deceitfully the seducer 
may have acted; but a master or mistress may 
sue in respect of loss of service caused by the 
^eduction. If a father or inotlier can make out 
loss of service, damages can thus indirectly bo 
recovered for the seduction of a daughter ; and it 
is the inveterate practice of juries to give * exem- 
plary damages’ in such cases, if the conduct of the 
.defendant has been heai-tless or dishonourable. 
The rule of law is most irrational : a rich man, 
whose daughter occasionally makes his tea, can 
recover damages if she is seduced; a poor man, 
whose daughter is in a situation away from home> 
cannot. In Scotland the woman can sue in her 
own name if deceit has been used ; but the diffi- 


culty of showing tliat the deceit was tbe only cause 
of the injury prevents such actions from bci^g com- 
mon. Redress is sometimes obtained by an action 
for breach of pi-oniise of mamaga or (in Scotland) 
by an action of declarator of marriage ; and the 
father of an illegitimate child can be compelled to 
maintain it. 

Sedullus* Sec IIvMX, \ol VI. p. 46. 

meiluin* a genus of ]»]ants <»f ilit- natural order 
! CriV-ssiilaccu^, having calyx in ftnir to eight 
{usnaiiy live) deep Koginont^, whi^ b often resemble 
tlie leaves, the same iiinnlKM of sjnoading petals, 

I twice as uni,ny staiinnis, luid four lo eight (usually 
; iivc) ovarif‘s, caeh with a neeiavifovoiis scale at 
1 ‘lie bas<‘. I'ln; s}>ef*ie.> urc juunerons. with succu- 
i lent, often loiiudi.-ii b»avcs, and pretty, Ktur-like 
i Howei'^, Many of tbem grow ou n»cks, whence tlie 
i Kiigli^h name St.mt' t'rop. J’hev aie. natives of the 
1 tem]K^al<‘ an*! parts of (he northern hemi- 

’ splicK*: Mjme aie ilrln-li. 'rijey have no iniport- 
! ant ; i-ojiu- an*, i f'fi igerant, otber.s are acrid. 

; Amoirir lio' llrii isji .s arr* trit-phiunu i»opu- 

! la.rU railed (Mpimq sometimes nse<[ as a <liiirctio, 

' au*I X. tii-vr , Iho im/.-yL Ctnumou, wlmse brilliant 
\*dlo\\ flown s a<loui llie tops of old Avails, the 
flehiJ- aivmnd ipiairie'^, ^'xe. Many i>f the dwarf- 
speries aie employr-if in the now' ])0[>ular 
; style of flow er gaj-dniing called ‘carpet-bedding.’ 

; In thf' liiglnn* )»lants, wliicb arc called 

I IMiann ogams heraiise of tlic^ coii.-picuousness of 
! iheir llowcis er ir'pvndncf.ive organs, Iho egg-ccll 
I lies within an 0\ nJe (q-v.), and after fertilisation 
: grow s intoioi end)iyi> plant, Avil li one or tw o primary 
i leaves- all befoie. .separation from the i»aront 
! plant. AVlial is separat(*d, to b4*gin in fiivtnirable 
conditions a new' and indtqKnidenl life, is a seed, 
AAliich may !*<' deiiiml f\s a ripe oviile containing 
an embiw o plant. So distinctive of tlic Phanero- 
gams is ibis imule of rcpnMluetion bv seeds, that 
tli«‘y are <vftcn and conveniently called Sperma- 
pliyles or See<l jdants. 

i'nnn tlm artiede Ovna.E the reader will iinder- 
staml liow' tlie seed is foruu’d, Jiou’ a mass of tis.sue 
— tlie nucollns --borne by (lie carpellary leaf con- 
tains a Lnnale spore in* ‘ embryo sac,’ Avhose nucleus 
divides into a female nucleus or oosjdiero (which 
Avill dovebqj into an embryo if forl.iliscd ) and a 
iiuinber of otlim* nuclei of minor imjiortanee. The 
fertilised uos]>liere, Avitliin the einhryo-sac, im- 
bedded in the iiucellus, and surrounded by thu 
coats of the ovule, develops into an embryo plant, 
and the Avliole structure is called a seed. 

Structure of the Seed considered in relation to 
the Growth and Gcrniinatioti of the Embryo. — The 
segmented egg- cell Avitliin the embryo-sac gives 
rise to the embryo and to a ‘susiiensor’ which 
moors it. The figure on ]). 300 sljow's sorneAvhat 
diagrauunatically the embryo mooi*cd to the t 02 > of 
the embryo-sac by tlic sus'pensor ; the base of the 
embryo next the susjiensor is tlio region from 
which the radicle or young root will spring; the 
depressed apex at the oj)i>osite pole of tne embryo 
is the region from which the idiinmle or young stem 
Avill shoot forth ; the tAvo sides form the young 
co^leilons or seed-leaves. 

The embryo is the essential part of the seed ; 
the other structures are subsidiary to its nui'tui*e, 
protection, and gennination. Of these other parts 
of the seed the stored food material is of great im> 
portance, for after separation from the parent the 
embryo grows and sends out its rootlet, and pushes 
up its stem and expands its delicate leaves, in great 
part on the strength of what nutritive material it 
or the seed contains. This nutritive material, or 
* albumen ’ as it is often called, out of which the first 
new parts of the young plant will be in great p^ 
built up, is fomed after fertilisation — ^tho physio* 
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logical conditions are not underetood — and is dis- 
posed within the seed in three difTerent ways in 
relation to the embryo. It may lie in the cells of 
the niicellus, around bntnot within the embryo-sac. 



Diagram showing general structure of Seed (from Parker’s 
Elementari/ Jitolof/y)-. 

A, section of ovule ; h, XKillen-tube ; e, iiucellus ; / accessory 
cells or synergidffi ; g, ovum or egg-cell ; A, central nucleus of 
einbryo-sac ; i, antipoflal cells of eiiibrj'o-sac ; A*, einbryo-sac. 

B, embryo-sac, sho^'iiig a, suspensor ; h, embryo or scgineutcd 
ovum ; c, nuclei ; d, vacuoles. 

C, section of a seed, sluiwing a, tho inicropylo ; 5, embryo with 
embryonic root ; c, embryonic stem ; </, cotyledons ; c, external 
seed-coat ; /, endosperm ; gr, perisperm. 

as in the seeds of bananas and ginger; then we 
call it perisperm. Or it may lie in more intimate 
relation to the embryo, within the embryo-sac 
( where a median nucleus seems to hear some rela- 
tion to its formation), as in the seeds of wheat 
and castor-oil ; then we call it endosperm. Some- 
times there may be both endosperm and perisperm, 
as^ in water-lilies. But in many cases there is 
neither endosperm nor perisperm, all the food 
material being stored within the embrj’'o itself — 
in its cotyledons— as in the pea and wallflower, 
apple and almond. Such seeds are somewhat con- 
fusedly called ex -albuminous. 

The food materials, which are so often and hy no 
means accurately summed up in the term albumen, 
vary in different kinds of seeds, but in a general 
way we may say that they consist of starchy, 
fatty, and nroteid substances in varying propor- 
tions. In tne development of animals they have 
their analogue in the yolk, and the analogy is 
especially true of tlie endosperm which is formed 
within the embryo-sac. But this analogy cannot 
be pressed, and it is perhaps more important to 
notice that the three ways in which the nutriment 
occurs— in the nucellus ( perisperm ), in the embryo- 
sac (endosperm), and in the embryo itself — form an 
intelligible series. The perisperm, which is least 
common, occurs in the nucellus — an outgrowth of 
the carpel — i.e. in the sporangium of the sporophyte 
generation (see Flower, Fern, Ovule), the 
endosperm occui*s in the embryo-sac, has its centre 
in a central nucleus ( fonnefl from the fusion of two 
of the eight nuclei into which the primary spore- 
sell divides), and is therefore included in the pi*o- 
bhallium of the gamonhyte generation. Lastly, 
ind most frequently, the nutrition may be stored 
within the emoryo which results from tne fertilisa- 
don of the egg-cell of the gamophyte. 

Structure oj the Seed considered in relation to the 
Protection of the Embryo, — As the enibiyo plant is 
i delicate structure, and as its separation from the 
larent plant is attended with vicissitudes, for the 
leed may be blown or carried into unfavourable 
»nditions, and as most of the seeds which are 
iberated are not at once ready to germinate, it is 


important that^ the life of the embryo should be 
protected. This necessary protection is supplied 
in various ways. Around the ovule a double invest- 
ment usually grows, and part of this investment is 
modified as the husk of the seed. The modification 
becomes marked as the seed grows ripe, as it begins 
to be ready for separation from the parent, os its 
supply of water begins to fail, as its vitality 
becomes more dormant; in fact the modifleation, 
which is a most useful one, is in part a necessary 
result of the physiolo^cal conditions of seed-ripen- 
ing. In the modified iiusk it is generally possible 
to distinguish a thin, relatively unimportant inter- 
nal tegnien from an outer, tliicker, reslstent testa. 
This testa may be leathery or woody, fleshy or 
gelatinous, smooth or hairy ; it is variously adapted 
for the protection of the enclosed embryo. We 
may compare it to the shell or case which often 
surrounds the animal embryo. There is usually 
some relation between the nature of the see<l-coat 
and that of the perioari) which surrounds the whole 
fruit ; for in indehiscent fruits with tough walls (as 
in aclienes and nuts) the seed-coat remains thin; 
while in dehiscent fruits the seed -coat is usually 
thick and hard. See Geographical Distribu- 
tion. 

Apart from the husk, the ripe seed is* some- 
times marked hy a growth from its base or stalk. 
This is called the aril, and may he hairy as in 
willows and j)op]ars, flesliy as in Eiionymus, pecu- 
liarly shredded as in the mace of Myristica aro- 
matica or nutmeg. When tho growth from the 
ha.se or from the funiculus of tho seed is all on one 
side, it is called a c.arnncle, as in Chelidonhan 
Viola tricolor^ and Ricimts communis. The 
outer surface of a liberated seed may also hear 
a mark at the place (hilum) where it separated 
from the funiculus ; this is well seen in the 
common bean. Sometimes also a small opening or 
depression (cicatricnla) persists as a remnant of 
the micropylo or niierture by which the pollen -tube 
passed between the coats of the ovule. In many 
cases the region marked hy an external scar, corre- 
sponding to hilum or to micropyle or to both, is 
of special importance, the tissue of the seed-coat 
being modified so as to act as a sjioiige through 
whimi water soaks in to the embryo within. Many 
of the hard coats of seeds have, instead of thw 
special sponge, numerous minute canals perforating 
their dense substance. 

Striicture of the Seed considered in relation to 
Seed’Seattering, — Already in the article Fruit 
reference has been made to adaptations which 
secure the dispersion of the seeds. Oftenest the 
dispersion depends upon the fruit, which may burst 
violently so that the seeds are scattered, or may be 
juicy ancl palatable so that it is eaten by birds and 
otlier animals, the indigestible seeds being in this 
way carried far and wide. Sometimes the fruit 
and the seed are virtually though not technically 
the same, . as is the case in thistle-down, in which 
each little winged fmit borne about by the wind 
contains a sin^e seed. Sometimes, however, the 
seeds themselves are boina about by the wind, as in 
willows and poplars, willow-herbs ( Epilohium ), cin- 
chona, Asclepias syriaca^ &c. The hairs which serve 
as parachute to the seeds of poplars^ ^villows, and 
the like are accessory CTowtlis outside the seed ; 
a similar rich growth of cottony hair is character- 
istic of Gossypium and Eriodendron. It should 
also be noted that in many cases the seed is 
adapted to anchor itself, for the surface is often ^ 
ridged or peaked, as in Hyoscyamus. Papaver, 
Nigella. or becomes glutinous itr moist places, as in 
flax ana some species of Plantago. 

For farther details as to the stnietore of seeds, oonsult 
motphologioal works such as Sachs’s Text-book qf Botany ; 
lor farther details as to seed-soattering and the like, see 
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Kerner’B Pflanzenlehen, voL ii. (Leip. 1891 for hints 
as to the practical study of seeds, see Strasburger’s 
Practiced Botany^ trans. by Hilhuuse ( 2d ed. 1889). 

' Vitality of Seeds, — Altbougli the seed is a com- 
plex structure, it is usually able to remain for 
weeks, motiths, or even years in a state of dormant 
life hardly distins^isliablo from death except in its 
power of rea\vakening. We usually say that a 
seed is ripe at its separation from the paieiit plant, 
but tliis ripeness is not coincident with readiness to 
germinate. Sometiines indeed, as in the sheaves 
of corn in a wet season, the seeds may germinate 
before they leav^e the parent plant; those of 
ephemeral plants usually germinate as soon as 
they are scattered. Jn most cases, however, sceils 
are not ready to germinate until after Inive 
remained for s<mic time dormant. The seed of the 
mistletoe is rii>e in autumn, hut it does not ger- 
minate until Ajiril or May of tlie following y»‘;ir : 
that of Draba iwnn requires ten or rdeven months 
of quiescence ; that of Eh fthurbin cy/tar/ss/fts 
remains under ground from four to seven years ; 
that of Eitphorbia cxiguH is said to lie dormant 
for nine years. Tn .some cas(‘s tlie reason of the \ 
prolonged postponement of germination is to ho ! 
round in the hardness and tln<d;ness of tlie husks j 
which s^urround the seeds, and in the slowness w iili • 
which water soem.s aide to penotra(<» into lli<? dense | 
cells; ami it is likely that Tune is also required for 
ferments wdiicdi the see<Is <M>ntain lo do their work 
of preparing the rt\sei ve food material for use in 
germination. 

Seeds vary greatly in their ]iow(‘rs of retaining 
their life. Those of the willows ami poplars are, 
peculiarly short-lived ; unless they laml in moist 
places they usually <lic in a few days. * Sce<ls rich 
111 ferment quickly lose their power of germinating. 
Ripe acorns will not germinate after a year, nor 
colree-beans after six mouths. Nor do those which 
are rich in oil survive nearly so long as those whose 
reservcq>roducts consist mainly of starch.' There 
is no douht that carele.ssly-madc exj»eriments have 
given rise to a much exaggerated estimate of the 
powers of retaining vitality which seeils possess. 
Thus, Ave often hear of mummy wheat winch has 
germinated after in«any centuries ; but this as.sertioii 
has not been substantiated. Indeed, modern ex- 

t )erimcnt.s Avith the seeds of cereals show that they 
ose their vitality after ten ye.ai*s at most, ami 
usually much sooner. Those of leguminous ]»Iants 
may, however, survive for several decennia. The 
vitality of see<ls is also illustrated by the fact that 
some tlry seeds can survive very high and very low 
( lOO** C. and - 120® C. ) tempeiature.s. As to the 
real state of tlie protopla.sm in.side those seeds which 
! remain so long Avithout either living or dying, we are 
not yet in a position to make definite statements 
(see J. Wiesner’s Biologie der PflanzeUy 1889). 

Uses of Seecls. — As seeds are often rich in starchy, 
fatty, and proteid substances, their importance bjs 
food is very great. Those of cereals and legumin- 
ous plants are especially valuable ; and the seeds of 
hazeX chestnut, cocoa-nut, Chenopodmm Qninoa^ 
BerthoUetia, Finns cembra^ and many others are 
also edible.^ Others, such as mustard and nutmeg, 
furnish spices ; many othem, sucli as linseed, 
almonds, cocoa-nut, castor-oil plant, yield oil; 
cotton-wool surrounds^ the seeds of Gossypium, 
&G. ; vegetable ivory is the dense endosperm of 
Phytelephas. Some seeds are rich in stimulants, as 
in coffee and kola plants ; many, such as Strychnos 
nux vomica and Physostigma, yield drugs. 

Seeland (Dan. Sjdlland), See Zealand. 

Seeleyp Sir John Robert, K.C.M.O. (knighted 
in 1894), wa» bom in London in 1834, the tliiid 
of the publisher, Robert B. Seeley ( 1798-1886). ^ 

. He was educated at the City of liondon School, and 
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at Christas College, Cambridge, and graduated in 
1^7 first (equal Avitli three others) in the first 
class in the classical tripos. Next year he became 
a Fellow of his college, later a lecturer there, then 
at his old school, but in 18(53 Avas professor of Latin 
in University College, Lomlon, in 1869 of Modern 
History at Cambridge, with a fe]lr>\vship at Christ’s 
ii* Ef^cc Homo appeared anonymously in 

18(55, and excited an extraordinary commotion in 
the religious Avorld in Eijgland, Avhich was startled 
almost as much by its consummate literary excel- 
lence and its .spiritual reverence as by the absence 
of the supcriiiilural element. As a* study of the 
human charucter of Jesus it .still siaiuls unriv'allc^l. 
Ji wfts followe<i i?i lH82 by Nafural lirfigion^ a 
Avork hardly less valuable, though iess known. He 
died 14th Jaiiuarv 1895. 

(>tlu r, antt ackiiowl. works of Seeley ’k are 

httf/Nah Eiadr'nt^ in cullahoratiion 

with Ur 1^. A. Al»bott (iS(>0;; L(CfttrfA and K»mvH 
( 1870 ); an editimi of Livy, J{of»k 1 . (1871); Life and 
i lines intern : <>/■ (Urnimitf nml Pi'n^»ia in the 

^aytilfttnir n that has satistied ovcu UtTinaa 

scholars |5 voL;. 1879 } ; Tbv Expansion of Enqhind 
( 1883 } ; A s/ui.tJA/t of Xapo/enn t/ie Firitt and 

(troirf/i of Hritish Eof.o'p {i.89i>; new ed. with Life hy 
Piothero, 189.A); Jittritdnrtion to poliflmf ( l8iK>) 

~ bvsido many important ooiitributinns to niagazines. 

oi K(;i>ta, an ancient city in the 
nortli-went comer i>f 8ici1v, .sai<l to luiA'c heen 
hmnded by the J'rojans, a\ as allied Avitli the Cartha- 
ginians in 410 n.c. , was con(|u<;rcd hy the Syra- 
<*u.van (hecks in 307, and, again (Carthaginian, 
r<!volted in 200 t*) the Romans, wlio greatly favoured 
it. The place suH'ered much from Saracen attackH, 
.and iu»w shews nothing but fine ruins, including a 
tlieatn‘ and a gr»‘at Doric temple. There are hot 
springs near the site, Avhich was 6 miles from the 
sea, the present Tasteilamare representing Avhat 
was tlie harbour (d Sogesta. 

Se8:c‘8Valr (Uer. Solid aaburg), a town of Tran- 
s^vlvania, on the (Irent Kokel, (50 miles by rail I 
NK. of Hermannstadt, consists of an upper and a 
lower town. 978S, who Avcaive cotton ami 

linen. Here on 31st July 1849 the Hungarians were 
defeated by the Russians ; Petdti is believed to 
have l>een amongst the .slain. 

an oh I city of Snaiii, stands at the 
northern foot of the Sierra ae (lumlarraina, 32 
miles NNW. of .Vladriil. It occupies a rocky 
eminence 33(X) feet alxjA’e sea-level, is surrounded 
by ruinous Avails Avitb round towers, and conBist>s 
of narrow uneven streets, Avitli old, quaint, and 
stately houses, and numerous parish churches and 
convents. The fortress or castle is perched on the 
west extremity of the rocky height, and Ava.s origin- 
ally Moorish, but has been gradually restored since 
its destruction by fire in 1862; its towers and 
AvindoAvs command magnificent vicAvs. The cathe- 
dral (1521-77) Ls one of the finest .specimens of Late 
Gothic in ^ain. The grand aqueduct, built in 
the time of Trajan, is a very fine exanqde of Roman 
architectural Avork. It consists of two roAvs of 
arches, the one resting upon the other, some 2600 
feet long and 102 feet high. Wool-scouring 
and the manufacture of paper, pottery, and cloth 
are languidly carried on. Pop. (1897) 14,738. 
Segovia Avas a place of importance during the 
time of the Romans, and Avas frequently the resi- 
dence of the kings of Castile and Loon. Charles 1. 
of England lodged at the castle, September 13, 
1623, and supped on *certaine trouts of extra- 
ordinai-y greatnesse.* The unresisting town was 
sacked in 1808 by the French. — The province of 
Segovia has an area of 2714 sq. ni. and a pop* 
(1897) of 156,086. 

SegUf or Segu-Sikoro, an important trading [ 
town of western Africa, stands on the Niger (here I 
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called the Joliba), 400 miles S\V. of Tinibuctoo. It 
was formerly the capital of a large native state, 
which has lost power under the successive con- 
miests of the Toucouleui*B, the Bambarra, and the 
French (1890). The traders are chielly Arabs. 
Pop. 36,000. See Gravier, Voyage d tSegu (1887). 

the name of a French family, originally 
of Guienne, distinguished both in arms and letters, 
os well as for its sufterings in the Huguenot cause. 
Its most famous meinbei-s were tlie following : 
Henri FRAN90IS, Comte de Scgur (1689-1751), an 
able French general in the war of the Austrian 
succession. His son, Philippe Henri, Marquis 
de Segur-Ponchat ( 1724-1801 ), fought in the Seven 
Yeara War, became marshal in 1783, and outlived 
in his retirement the stormy scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. The eldest son of this Phili]>pe Henri was 
Louis Philippe, Comte de S(^gur d’Aguesseau 
(1753-1830), for five years ambassador at tlie court 
of St Petersburg, and a great favourite with 
Catharine II. He served in the American war of 
independence, hailed the great Revolution with 
delight, aii<l, stranger still, retained in extreme 
old age that love of liberty that marked his early 
yeai*s — the last act of his life was a eulogium 
on the revolution of July. As a writer Segur 
exhibits in fine perfection the national graces of 
style and spirit. Among his numerous writings 
are : La Politique de tons lea Cabinets de VEurope 
( 1793 ) ; Uistoire de Frid^ric-G uillaume II. ( 1800) ; 
Histoire Universelle ( 1817 ) ; Galerie Morale et Poli- 
tique (1817-23), a delightful work; Memoires (1825- 
26). His chief works till 33 vols. (1824-30). He 
left two sons, Octave and Philippe Paul, the 
latter of whom (1780-1873) was a general of the 
first empire, took part in the fatal expedition to 
* Russia in 1812, and wrote the story of the cam- 
paign, Histoire de NapohUut et de la Grande A rude 
pendant Vannte IS 12 (2 vols. 1824). The work 
lias had an immense success, and has been trans- 
lated into almost all the languages of Europe. 
Other works were: Lettre sur la Campagne du 
Gtntral Macdonald dans les Grisons ( 1 802 ) ; His- 
toire de liussie et de Pierre le Grand ( 1829 ) ; His- 
toire de Charles VIII. ( 1835) ; Histoire et Memoires, 
1789-1348 ( 1873). 

There is a Life by Taillandier (Paris, 1875) ; see also 
Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits LiiUraires, vol. ii. 

Seidlitz Powders (so named from the village 
of Seidlitz or Sedlitz in northern Bohemia, where 
there is a spring of natural aperient mineral-water 
with similar constituents ) are composed of 120 grains 
of tartrate of soda and potash and 40 grains of 
bicarbonate of soila reduced to powder, mixed and 
enclosed in a blue paper, and 38 grains of powdered 
tartaric acid in a white paper. The contents of 
the blue paper are dissolved in from half a tumbler 
to a tumbler of water, and those of the white paper 
are then stirred in. The mixture should be taken 
while the effervescence from the liberation of the 
carbonic acid is still going on. These powders act 
as an agreeable and mild cooling aperient. If a 
stronger dose is required, either an increased quan- 
tity of the powder may be used, or a little sulphate 
of magnesia (about a drachm ) may be added. 

^ Seine# one of the four chief rivers of France, 
rises on the slope of the plateau of Langres, north- 
west of pijon, and flows north-westward, with 
many windings, past Troyes, Fontainebleau, 
Melun, Paris, St Denis, St Germain, Mantes, 
Elbeuf, and Rouen, through a total course of 482 
miles, and pours its waters into a wide estuary of 
the English Channel, on Avhich stand the ports of 
Harfleur, Havre, and Honfieur. It is navigable 
for boats from Marcilly, 350 miles from its mouth, 
and since 1890 the canalisation of the Seine has 
been one of two projects (the other a ship-canal) 


for connecting Paris with the Atlantic (see Paris, 
p. 767). The Seine drains an area of 30,000 sq. m. ; 
receives the Aube, Marne, and Oise from the right, 
and the Yqnne, Loing, Essonne, and Eure from the 
left ; and is connected by canals with the Somme, 
Scheldt, Meuse, Rhine, Sfione, and Loire. Works 
for keeping open a navigable channel through the 
estuary, wliicli is liable to silt up, were commenced 
as far back os 1848, and were continued for more 
than twenty years. In consequence of these 
engineering works 28,000 acres of land have been 
reclaimed, and vessels of 2000 tons, drawing 20 feet 
of water, can get up to Rouen. Moreover a canal 
has been constructed to give H.avre connection 
with the Seine at Taiicarville, so that vessels using 
tliis channel can avoid tlie uncertainties of the 
deeper estuary. See L. F. Vernon -Harcourt, ‘The 
River Seine,’ in Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers (1886), 
and the beautiful engravings in The heinc and Loire 
(Turner’s Rivers of France) published in 1886. 

Seine# the metropolitan dept, of France, com- 
pletely enclosed by ilie dept, of Scin^-et-Oise, is a 
portion of the foinier province of Ile-de-France, 
and derives its name from its principal river, the 
Seine. One-six tli of its area is covered by the city 
of Paris (o.v.), an<l tlie rest is thickly studded with 
the suburban villages of the capital — Boulogne, 
Ihiteaux, Clichy, Montreuil, &c. It is at once 
tlie smallest and the most populous dejit. in the 
republic : its area is 185 sq. ni. ; its pop. in 1876 was 
2,410,849, and in 1891, 3,141,595. From south- 
east to north-west it is traversed for 37 miles by 
the windings of the Seine, which receives the 
navigable Marne at Cliarenton and tJic Bievre at 
Paris. The surface is marked by undulations and 
low bills, the highest, Mont Valerieii anti Mont 
Bieetre, reaching 650 feet. The scenery — of which 
the woods of Verri^jres, Meudon, and Saint-Cloud, 
together with those of Vincennes and Boulogne, 
transformed into parks, and watered by artificial 
rivers and lakes, arc perhaps the most striking 
features—is wonderfully charming. A network of 
canals and railways, the latter converging in the 
capital, atFord easy means of transit in any direc- 
tion. The soil is not naturally fertile, but, owing 
to the skill of the farmers and gardeners, who 
obtain abundant sui>plies of manures from the 
metropolis, the country around Paris and its 
suburbs lias been rendered remarkably productive. 
The culture of vegetables and fruits for the markets 
of Paris is one of the most important branches of 
husbandry. Enormous quantities of mushrooms 
are cultivated in the ancient quarries of Paris near 
Montrougc, and in the, catacombs beneath the 
city. Quarries of gypsum and freestone abound, 
and arc productive. Manufacturing industry is 
very active and extensive, but is principally con- 
centrated in Paris and its suburbs. The arrohdisse- 
ments are Paris, St Denis, and Sccaux. 

Selne-et-IHarnet a dept, in the north of 
France, is bounded on the W. by the dept, of 
Seine-et-Oise, and forms a portion of that wide 
basin in the middle of which stands Paris. Area, 
2214 sq. m. ; p^. (1901) 355,638. The dept, is 
draineu by the Seine and its tributaries (Yonne 
and Loing) and the Marne and its tributaries 
(Oureq, Petit Morin, and Grand Morin). The 
surface is broken into a series of plateaus separated 
by valleys. Timber is grown in every part ; and 
among the forests is that of Fontainebleau. Tlie 
soil is generally fertile. Wheat, oats, potatoes, 
beet-root, and fodder crops are the chief produc- 
tions. Building-stone, gypsum, clay, sand, and 
peat are extracted in large auan titles. The manu- 
factures are very varied, ana embrace paper, sugar^ 
porcelain and glass, i^iritB, flour, books, i^oves, 
and other branches. The cheeses of Brie are well 
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kno\vh, and bo are the roses of Provins, The 
white grapes of Fontainebleau have a European 
reputation. The canital is Melon, and tlie arron> 
dissements are Melun, Coulominiers, Fontaine- 
bleau, Meaux, and Provins. 

Seilie*et«Oise9 a dept, in the north of France^ 
encloses the metropolitan dept, of Seine. Area, 
2163 sq. 111 .; pop. ( 1901 ) 700,405. The principal 
livers are the Seine and its tiibutaries the Oise, 
Marne, Essoune, Bievre, Rote, Tiic surface is 

pretty level on the wliole, but the country is 
charmingly diversified by picturesque valleNS and I 
great forests. Vast quantities of wheat, <»ats, pota- ^ 
toes, lieet-root, and fodder crops are pro<lu<!cd ; and 
there are several fine varieties of stone and clay, i 
There are numerous bramdies of mauufatdtinq the 
most important being ponM'lain (at Sevros), paper, 
cotton, silk, and woollen sinll's, iron goods, sugar, ! 
spirits, books, cbemicals, laces, fringes, iVc. 'The 
dej)t. is divhlc<l into the arr(indisse*nieii(s of \'ei- 
saillcs, (kubell, Etainpcs, Mantes, Pontoise, ami 
Ranibouillet, and tlie eapilal is \'ersailIos. 

SelllC-IllfVrii^Ure, a niarilirmmbqii. <if north 
ern Kranoo, formed out of Hie old pro\ im‘e<a' Nor ; 
maridy, and bounilcil on Hie N. ami \\\ bv the , 
English Channel. Area, -iddu in. : pop. ( lOol ) 

843, 9-^^* d'be Seine llow.'^ Hirough Hm‘ .-out hem 1 
districts ; but a nuiiificr of imporlant. tlioii^li .small ' 
streams ilow north w<'st aeio.ss ibe «lepi. and fall 
into the Clianuel. The lulls of (^-tu.v oxt.end from 
east to west, and to Hu' south of them are rich 
pasture-lands, watered by the. Seine ami its 
afllueiits. The coasts are formed of elm Ik <*lifl‘s, 
varying in height from *200 to 400 feci. This <h‘p(. 

18 one of the most nourishing* in all lhance, having 
many manufacturing (‘stahlishmeuls (cotton and 
woollen .stufi’s, dyeworks, cloth, llax, shi])ping, 
foiindrie.s, sugar retineric.s, tobacco, chemicals, 
&c. ), a large trade from Havre, Honen, and Dieppe, 
and much prosperous farming (chceM*, hiutor, 
cattle, wool). Cider is cximisividy made. The 
coa.st- fisheries are valuable. On its coavt are the 
favourite seaside resorts of the Pari.sians- Feeam]>, 
Sb Valery, Treport, Dieppe, and otlicr.s. Tin* 
arrondissemenls are Diepjie, Havre, Kouen, Neuf- 
chUtel, and Yvetot. The capital i.s Kouen. 

Seilie-iief« Fisitkuiks, A Oi. IV. p. 047. 

Selr, Mou^fT. See Edom. 

Seisin, or Sasine. See Feoffment, Infei t- 
MENT. 

Selsinometer is an instrument for measuring 
shakings, tremors, and tiltings of the earth (see 
Earthquake). In its earlier and ruder forms it 
was merely a seismoscope or seismograph, ami its 
indications or records could not ho internreted 
quantitatively. Such, for example, is Bahoage’s 
bowl^ of treacle, in which the liquid, tending bv 
inertia to remain steady as the bowl moves with 
the ground, leaves a liigh tidal mark as an evidence 
I of the earthquake. Probably, but by no means 
1 certainly, sucli an instrument would indicate the 
direction of the largest motion occurring in an 
earthquake. It could not, however, record the 
succession of oscillations tliat make up the shock, 
or give really coinnarativo records of different 
earthquakes. Simitar limitations exist in all 
forms of li<]^uid seismoscopcs, sucli as Mallet’s and 
Palrnieri’s, in which mercury moving in ijlass tubes 
forms the * steady l>ody. ’ A complete smsmonieter 
must, indeed, be capable of recording the entire 
earthquake motion m time, so that tlie amounts 
and rates of motions in all directions can be readily 
estimated from the recoids. The practical realisa- 
tion of such an instrument we owe to the labours 
of Ewing, Gray, and Milne, who, working simul- 
taneously and more or less in concert, brought to 
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bear upon the problem of Japanese earthquakes a 
rare combination of scientific knowledge and me- 
chanical skill. Dray and Milne’s Seismometer (see 
P/ulosophkal Mm/azinc, 1887) is perliaps the most 
complete of its kind, and i.s identical in principle 
with Ewing’s Biackel Seismometer, which w*a« the 
earliest instrument constructed for recording on the 
same sheet >ioth the hori/uiitai and vertical motions 
j tif small earlluiuakes. In these iustiumenta there 
! are three weights 8u.sj»ended by brackets, so that 
leach has somewhere within ii a ^'^1cady point' 

I with relercnce to one of the three dijrcHoiis, IST, and 
S., E. and \V. , up and ilowii. To lliese weights 
snitahle levers ?ire atta<'he<l, which t.nice out on a 
<nioked .-urface any d(*.<ircd magnificat ion.v of the 
relative motions of llie earth and the conesoomling 
.steady 'fiiu-. v e obtain records of (lie three 

components of an earlhquako motion ; an<l from 
the-*' the v>li(th‘ moiion c;\.n he re.c(»nstrncte<l and a 
UMwlel m.M<h of the <-nm[)le>; motion of an earth 
j>ni tilde, iis iia- !/< ell done* hv Profe.'^sor Sekiya tif 
dapaii. V hen i]ie. MMlie.-d moticni is large, .so that 
tlie surfiiee is tli.'own into tUstinct waves, 

hraeket M‘isijionu‘iei> fail to act- as such. 
The piccDe me.'ining of a •steady point’ may he 
best ohr.-n'nerl fmm <‘mi«i(h'ratiori of a long pend- 
nlnm v.irli a he;M y hidi. W\: may snjipose a pencil 
fixed to the l)nl> and iKNuing lightly u])on a sheet 
of jiapei rest ing on tht" ground. In an earthquake 
the ground moves, and with it the pmultilum sup- 
];on. But the pendnlnm hob. hecauscof its inertia, 
rennains steu*ly during the lirst motion, of which, 
c<»nM»(jntmt ly, we get. a tracing on the }>a]»er. The 
.>ii!»sequi‘nt tiacing is a coinhinatiou of the real 
eaithqmiki" motion e.ml the slow swing of the 
pemlulum itself. To get a j>t*rfei*lly steady point 
should hnve lo Use an in finitely long pendulum. 
By a eomliination of nn inverted unstable ]>eiidu him 
with an onUnary stable pendulum of convenient 
size, the stahilily may he reduced to iientrality*, 
ami a \ery satisfaelmy stinidy point obtained. 
This ]>lan, first suggest(‘d liy Piineipal Forbes, is 
veiy eireelively realised in Ewing s Duplex I'end- 
ulum Seisiuomoter. The rccoid is a superposition 
of llu‘ hole horizontal motion, and gives ilefinitely 
, little mc»re than the nmximnin ilisplacemcnt in 
; direction and magnitude. For eartJj tremors and 
earth liltiiigs much more delicate instruments are 
needed than have been described. Of these Ber- 
telli s Tromometer is the best known. For large 
and disastrous earthquakes the havoc wrought is 
the only seismoscope that can be d(‘peiuled upon. 

f^eisU\n^ or Hanioon, T.ake, a large, irregu- 
j larly-shaped, shallow hike or swamp in the west of 
I Afghanistan, close to the frontier of the Persian 
province of Khorassan, a division of whicdi pro- 
vince (mainly steppe) is named Seistan after it. 
The lake is not a single expanse of water, but 
is divided into three tlepressious. Great part 
of the area is generally dry ; but, as the basin 
has no outlet, when the Helmund (q.v.) and its 
other feeders are in flood this lake regularly over- 
flows its boundaries, fertilising large tracts of 
country. » 

Sejanus. See Tiberius. 

SelaehoideL See Cartilaginous Fishes. 

Selaainella^ a genus of heterosporous crypto- 
gams, cicely allied to the so-called Club-moss (see 
Lycopodi AOEiE ), xvith some 350 species— many of 
I them cultivated in conservatories. 

Selan'STOrf a state of the Malay Peninsula, 
which since 1874 has been under British protection. 
It lies between Malacca and Perak, has an area of 
5000 sq. tn. and a pop. ( 1901) of 167,890, including 
many Chinese ; contains rich deposits of tin ; ana 
grows tapioca, rice, and sugar. The capi^l is 
Kwala Lampur, which is connected by rail (23 
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miles) with Klang, tlie principal port of the state^ 
on the Klang lliver. 

Selborne, a pleasant Hampshire parish of 12 
sq. in. and 1200 inhabitants, 5 miles SSE. of Alton 
station and 20 E. of Winchester. Gilbert White 
(q.v., 1720-93) has made it for ever famous by his 
Natural History of Selborne ( 1789 ). * The Walces/ 

the ivied house whore he was born and died, still 
stands, though added to ; the church, where he 
lies, was restored in 1877. Nothing remains of an 
Aiigustinian priory ( 1232). 

Selborne, Uoundell Palmer, Earl of, was 
born at Mixbury Rectory, Oxfordsliire, November 
27, 1812, and had his education at Rugby and 
Winchester and at Trinity College, Oxford. His 
course was exceptionally brilliant ; lie carried off 
the Chancellor's prize for Latin verse (1831), the 
Newdigate (1832), the Ireland scholarship (1832), 
took a classical first-class in 1834, was elected to a 
Magdalen fellowship, and took both the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for the Latin essay (1835) and the 
Eldon Law scholarship. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1837, and became a Q.C. in 1849 ; 
sat for Plymouth in jbhe House of Commons from 
1847 till 1852, and again from 1853 till 1857 ; 
became Solicitor-general in 18G1 under Palmerston, 
being at the same time knighted and returned for 
Richmond ; anti was Attorney -general from 1863 
till the fall of the' Russell government in 1866. 
His inability to accept Mr Gladstone’s whole 
Irish Church policy prevented his accepting the 
Chancellorsliip in 1868, but he succeeded Lord 
Hatherlev in 1872, and was created Baron Sel- 
borne. The year before he had represented the 
government as counsel before the Arbitration 
Court at Geneva. Selborne was ever active as a 
reformer in legal procedure, and his reign will 
remain memorable from the fusion of law and 
equity effected by his Judicature Act (1873). lie 
fell with his party in February 1874, but returned 
to the woolsack in May 1880, and sat till the dis- 
I solution of 1885. Ho was raised to the rank of 
Earl of Selborne in 1882. Ho found himself unable 
to accept Mr Gladstone’s Irish policy, and therefore 
in February 1886 declined a third term of office. 
Chairman of the Oxford University Commission, 
he was made D.C.L. (1863), and was Lord Rector 
of St Andrews University in 1877. His Book of 
Praise (1863; 9th etl. 1892) is an admirable col- 
lection of hymns. Other books are Notes ofi some 
Passages in the Liturgical History q/* the Reformed 
English Church (1878), A Defence of the Chxirch 
of England against Disestablishment (1886), and 
Ancient Facts and Fictions as to Churches and 
Tithes (1888). He died 4th May 1895. See his 
Memorials (2 vols. 1896). 

Selby, a market-tow'n in the West Riding' of 
Yorkshire, on the right bank of the Ouse, 15 miles 
S. of York and 20 E. of Leeds. The great cruci- 
form parish church, ineasuiing 283 by 59 feet, was 
the church of a mitred Benedictine abbey, founded 
in the 12th century by Hugh, sheriff of Yorkshire. 
It exhibite every style from Norman to Perpendicu- 
lar ; lost its south transept by the fall in 1690 of the 
central tower (meanly rebuilt twelve years later) ; 
and has undergone much restoration since 1873. 
Other edifices are a Roman Catholic church ( 1859), 
St James’s Church (1868), and a modern market- 
cross. The river is navigable for vessels of 200 
tons; and there is also a considerable canying 
trade by railway and canal. Selby has manufac- 
tures of flax, ropes, leather, beer, &c., besides 
boat-building ana brick-making. It is the tra- 
ditional birthplace of Henry I. (1068), and in the 
Great Rebellion was recaptured from the royalists 
by Fairfax ( 1644 ). Pop. ( 1851 ) 5109 ; ( 1891 ) 6022. 
See W. W. MorrelPs History of Selby (1867). 


Selden, John, an illustrious English scholar 
and jurist, was born at Salvington near Worthing 
in Sussex, 16th December 1584, studied at Hart Half, 
Oxford, for three yeai*s, and then removed, first to 
Clifford’s Inn, London, and afterwards to the Inner 
Temple, to study law. It was here that his great 
learning began to attract attention, and wmn for 
him the friendship of Camden, Usher, Sir Robert 
Cotton, and Sir Henry Spelman. As a conveyancer 
and chamber-counsel he acquired wealth, yet found 
time for studies at once profound and wide in 
ninge. ^ Seldcn wrote his first treatise, relating to 
the civil government of Britain previous to the 
Norman Conquest, and entitled Analecton Anglo- 
Britannicon (1606), when only twenty-two years of 
age. In 1610 appeared his Jnjii Anglorvm Facies 
Altera (Eng. trans. 1683), giving an account of the 
common and statute law of English Brittany to the 
death of Heniy II., and also 2'he Duello, or Single 
Combat, a history of trial by battle ; and in 1614 
was published liis Titles of Honour, still an 
authority. Throe years later appeared l)is erudite 
>vork on the Syrian gods, especially in their connec- 
tion with the Old Testament, entitled De DUs 
Syriis Syntagmata Duo, His History of Tithes 
(1618) demolished their divine right, and brought 
down upon his head the fulminations of the clergy, 
much more noisy than convincing. Fortunately 
for his assailants the Ihivy -council suppressetl the 
book and forbade him to reply. In 1621 Selden 
suffered a brief imprisonment for advising the 
parliament to repudiate King James’s doctrine 
that their privileges were originally royal grants ; 
in 1623 he was elected member for Lancaster, in 
1626 for Great Bed win, and in 1628 for Ludgers- 
hall, both in Wilts, and henceforward till his 
death he took a considerable part in public affairs. 

He was sincerely attacheci to the cause of the 
parliament, and as sincerely opposed to the views 
of the court party a»id the King, but he was above 
all things a constitutional lawyer, and derived his 
ideas of the rights of the subject from the history 
of the nation, and not from religious fanaticism or 
metaphysical considerations. Still he ‘ loved his 
; ease,^as Clarendon says, and so Jet things be done 
without protest of which he did not approve. In 
1628 he helped to draw up the Petition of Right, 
and the year after he was committed to the Tower 
with Eliot, Holies, and the rest. After eight 
months’ rigorous imprisonment he was transferred 
to the Marshalsea, but sgon after was released 
through the favour of the Earl of Arundel, and 
retired to Wrest in Bedfordshire, the seat of the 
Earl of Kent. In 1640 he was chosen member 
of the Long Psirliarnent for the university of 
Oxford ; and now, when the stniggle between the 
king and the nation began to point towards the 
fatal rupture, he was suspected oi not being zealous 
enough by such as were themselves perhaps over- 
zealous. Already in 1635 he hud dedicated to the 
king his Mare Clausum (an answer to the Mare 
Liberum Grotius and tlie Dutch claims to fish 
off the British coasts), and there is evidence that 
Charles personally looked on him with favour. 
Selden was one of the committee of twenty-four 
appointed to draw up a remonstrance, and at this 
point his path first diverged from that of Hyde, 
yet without their friendship being impaired. He 
opposed vigorously the policy that led to the ex- 
pulsion of the bishops from the House of Lords, ^ 
and finally to the abolition of Episcopacy. Yet he ' 
adhered in the main to the cause of the parlia- 
ment, driven by the coiimlete arbitrariness of the 
king’s later measures. He took no direct part in 
the impeachment of Straflbrd and voted against 
the Attainder Bill, and, though he furnished pre- 
cedents for the measures taken against La^, had 
no share in his prosecution. 
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He sat as a lay-member in the Assembly of 
Divines^ at Westminster (1643 )» and perplexed 
his clerical colleagues sadly with his irony and 
his learning. Soon after he was appointe<l 
keeper of tlie rolls and records in tlie Tower. In 
1644 he was appointed one of ^le twelve com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and elected master 
of Trinity Hall at Cambridge, which oitice he 
declined. In 1646 he subscribed tlie Covenant, 
and the year after the sum of £5000 was voicil to 
him by parliament in consul oration of his services j 
and sunerings. In 1647 ho was appointed one of i 
the university visitors, and always used !iis in- | 
fluence to moderate the tyranny of his fanatical : 
colleagues. One of his last public acts wjis to join ! 
in the last effort for a reconciliafion between the 
king and the parliament. Afttu* the execut-i4>fi of 
Charles, of which it is certain he strongly dis- 
approved as both unlawful aii<l ine\])edient, he 
took little share in puhlic in;itt«*rs ; ami wiicn 
requested hy Cromwell to answer the Kihoti . 
Bdsilikc^ he refused. His death oecuireti at 
Whitefriars, Novemh<;r 30, 1054, and he 

buried in the Temple Church, IjorKlon. His last 
yeara he had spent in the luinse of Kli/ahoth, 
dowager-countess of Kent, with wliom, Iwitween 
her husjiaiurs death in 1030 and iM'i tiun in 1051, : 
the intimacy ha<l been so great as to crdoiir 
Aubrey’s statemont tliat tlH*y ^^ere privately 
m€aiTied. He left about .1*40,01 >0 ; Ids 80(X) bo«»ks 
were given by his executors to the Horlleian. The : 
principal writings of Schhui, lH*sidt‘s tliose already • 
mentioned, are : Mitnnont Arundel tana ( 10*28) : ])e. ; 
Successionihns in Bona Defunct i .srrundtfm. Lrr/rs I 
BbreBornm (1034); Dc Jure Natundi ei (lentiuni^ j 
inxta Disciplinam Ehraujrum (1040), a work more j 
learned than critical, like most of Sel<len’s bibli- 
cal productions, who tlionglit far loo much of the 
mjinions of the llai)]>ins ; Uxor Ehraini ; and 
ZJe Synedriis et Pneferittria Ju rid ids Ehrrv- 
orum (1650 et seq.) \ besides a great variety of 
posthumous tracts and treatises, of which the 
moat famous, and also the most valuable, is his 
Tabledalk, reconlcd and puhlislu'd hy his aman- 
uensis, Uichard Mihvanl, in 1080 (ed. by Singer, 
1847, ami by Iley nolds, 1892 ). Of I his Coleridge says, 
with some exaggeration, however : ‘ There is more 
weighty bullion sense in this book than I can find in 
the same number of pages of any uninspired writer.’ 
Selden’a best character stcands in the gallery of 
Clarendon, who adds excellently : ‘ His style in 
all his writings seems harsh, and sometimes 
obscure ; which is not wholly to he imputed to the 
abstract subjects of which he commonly treated, 
out of the paths trod by other men, but to a little 
undervaluing tlie beauty of a style, and too much 
propensity to the language of antiquity ; but in his 
conversation he was the most clear discon I'ser, and 
hcul the be.st faculty in making liard things easy 
and present to the understanding, of any man that 
hath been known.’ Selden’s works wei*e collected 
and published at London in three folio vols. (1726). 

See Singer’s Biographioal Preface, Dr John Aikin’s 
Lives of Selden and Usher (1811), and O. W. Johnson’s 
Memoir (1835). The Selden Society was founded in 1887 
for promoting the study of English legal history. 

Selection* See Darwinian Theory, Sexual 
Selection. 

Selectmen* See Massachusetts. 

Selen^ the Greek moon-goddess, a daughter 
of Hyperion and Theia, and sister of Helios 


x'ncsoe^ and latterly was identined with Artemis, 
though the ideiitinoation was never quite exact, 
as Artemis 'always retained her reputation for 
chastity, while Selene had fifty daughters by her 


lover Endymion and several by Zeus. She is 
representeu by tlie poets us a lovely woman with 
long wings and a goUlen dimlem, riding across tlie 
heavens in a chariot drawn hy two wiiite horses, 
cows, or mules. St5C Uelmr Selene und Verwaifviieii^ 
by W. H. liosclier ( 1890). 

Selenza* a river (740 milcM) of Mongolia and 
Siberia, flowing by three arms into Lake Haikal. 
It is navigable from May till October for 200 
nil left from the Chinese frontier, anti steamers and 
I lighters ply on it. 

j ^ Selenite (fJr. Srlene, ‘ the moon'). Tliis name 
I is giv<?n to tlu^ transparent variety of Gypsum 
i (q.v.). It occurs in distinct crystals belonging to 
tlie oblique or monoclinie system, or in folia, ft is 
usually white (colourless), but ftometinies it is 
tinged with red, yellow, green, grav, \c. Selenite 
; is soft. efU'^ily cut, and capable of being split into 
■ veiy thin jdates. Fliese are much used in polaris- 
iug apparatus (seo PoLAKlSATloN ). Heleriite is a 
comparj).tivi*iy (‘onnnori mineral, althongh it rarely 
' oeriiis in large (piantiti^'s. Finely crystallised 
speeiiuous ii.re found at Ilex in Switzerland, in 
Sicily, iiud at fli/rereut places in tlie I*nitcd States. 
There is a nm.gjiihcent grou]> of crystals of tliift 
miin-ral iii ilie Museum froiu Reinhards- 

]>iunu in (iotha. In Nova Scotia, where, in the 
: vi<*inity of Oxford, near Uiver Philip, there arc 
y.'iKt depo.sifs of gypsum ( huge quantities of which 
; aie sent tc) the ITiited States), selenite is found 
I ahundantly. At i^'tite(nlia<^ New Hninswick, 

: wlu'n? extensive dejio-dts of gypsum also occur, 
i there, is a vtun id nearly pure selenite one mile 
I long nnd eight h'ct wiile. Selenite, being a pure 
j form of gy])sum, is use^l for making the finest Kirnl 
of plH.‘*ter I’aiis. IMates of .selenite arc said to 
have been used by the ancients for some of tlie 
purposes for which we use glass. 

Seleilinm isym. So; at. wt. 70) is an clement 
having tw«) forms. In the d/reotfslorm^ at ordinary 
tcunperal ures, it is a solitl <d a clark-brown colour, 
and when broken presents a conchoidal vitreous 
fracture ; thin splinters of it are, however, of a 
dark red tint Avlien seen by transmitted light. It 
is tiustelesft and inodorous, a non 'Conductor of elec- 
tricity. Its sjiecific gravity is 4*28; its melting- 
point is 2J 7" C. , and its lioiling-poiiit 70U’ C. When 
selenium i.s very slowly cooled from the fused con- 
ditiim its appearance is quite different; the .struc- 
ture being grantdar ox crystalline (sometimes called' 
‘metallic^). Crystalline selenium is of a dull 
leaden colour; it is very opaque to light even in 
thill films ; its specific gravity is 4*8, its melting- 
point 290'* C., and its boiling-point 680® C. It is a 
conductor of electiicity at ordinary temperatui*es. 
Its resistance to tlie passage of an electric current 
diminishes up to the point of fusion, but suddenly 
increases as the selenium becomes liquid. Another 
property of crystalline selenium, which has recently 
given it a new interest, is that it is remarkably 
sensitive to light ; and its electiical resistance 
varies very much according to its exposure to light, 
being much less in the light than in the dark. It 
was in virtue of this property that the experiments 
were made which led in 1880 to tiie discovery of 
the Photophone (q.v.). The vapour of selenium is 
inodorous and deep yellow ; it is 164 times as heavy 
as hydrogen at 1400^ O. ; this corresponds nearly 
to the molecular formula Se 2 . When lieated in tlie 
air^ selenium does not very readilv take 6re ; but 
it is combustible, and burns with a blue flame, 
while a portion of it is volatilised in red fumes. 
The products of combustion are oxide of selenium 
and selenious anhydride, SeOf. 

Selenium is of rare occurrence in nature ; it is 
chiefly found as a selenide in combination with 
lead, silver, copper, or iron ; but it has also beeu 
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discovered in sulphur, and in certain sulphides of 
iron. It forms with oxygen a suboxiae and a 
hinoxi<]e (SeOj, selenioiis anhydride); and as it 
foiTiis also a selenic acid, H^SeO^ + x aq, the 
existence of a selenic anhydride SeOj) is inferred, 
thou^di it has not been isolated. With hydrogen 
selenium forms seleiiiuretted hydrogen, or l^'dro- 
selenic acid, I1.2Se. Selenium was discovered in 
1817 by Berzelius, in the refuse of a sulphuric-acid 
manufactory. He named it selenium (Or. sclenc^ 

‘ the moon ’ ), because in many respects it resomblcd 
tellurium (from Lat. telhis^ * the earth '). 

Seleiiclaf the name of several ancient cities in 
Syria, Pisidia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Caria, and 
Mesopotamia, founded during the earlier existence 
of the dynasty of the Seleucidm ( q. v. ). Of these 
two were especially distinguished. (1) Seleugia 
PlERl A,, founded by Seleucus Nicator, a few miles 
north of the mouth of the Orontes in Syria, was 
the seaport of Antioch, and became of great im- 
portance during the wars between the Seleucidie 
and the Ptolemies for tlie possession of Syria. It 
rapidly declined under the lioinan dominion. The 
rums have been fjully explored and described in 
modern times by Pococke (Obsei'^mtions on Syria) 
and Chesney ( Royal Geoffraohical Society's Journal y 
vol. viii.). The remarkable tunnel of 1088 yards 
in length, which was excavated out of the solid 
rock and formed the only communication betw’een 
the city and the sea, ancl the remains of its triple 
line of walls, citadel, temples, amphitheatre, 
necropolis, iScc. attest the former importance and 
^lendour of the city. (2) Seleugia on the 
Tigris was also built by Seleucus Nicator, on tbe 
west bank of the Tigris, 40 miles (according to 
Strabo 33) north-east of Babybui, which was de- | 
spoiled to supply materials for tlio construction of 
the new city. Situ<ated in a district of great 
fertility, and commanding the chief trading routes 
of Assyria, Babylonia, and western Persia, it 
rapidly rose to wealth and splendour, supplanted 
Babylon as the capital of the eastern portion of the 
Seleucid monarchy, and when in the acme of its 
greatness contained a population of more than 
600,000. When the Seleucid empire fell before tho 
Homans the fate of Seleucia Avas sealed. It was 
partly burned by Trajan (116 A.D.), and in 165 Avas 
completely destroyed by Avidius Cassius. 

Seleucidse^ the dynasty of kings to Avhom fell 
that portion of Alexander the Great’s Asiatic con- 
quests Avhich included Syria, a large portion of 
Asia Minor, and the whole of the eastern provinces 
( Persia, Bactria, &c. ). The founder of the dynasty 
was Seleucus I., suraamed Nicator, avIio in the 
second nartition of Alexander the Great’s emnirc 
obtained Babylonia, to Avhich, Avith the aia of 
Antigoiius, he subsequently added Susiana; but 
a quarrel liaving arisen with that powerful chief, 
Seleucus took refuge in Egypt (316 B.C.). Tlie 
course of events, ho>vever, allowed him to return 
to his satrapy in 312; his re-entry into Babylon 
marked the beginning of the era of the Seleuckhe, 
Having recovered Susiana, he conquered Media, 
and extended his power to the Oxus and Indus. 
In 306 he assumed the regal title ; and four years 
afterwards he joined the confederacy of Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander against Aiitigonuw, 
and obtained the largest sliare in the cofimiered 
territories of that ruler, a great part of Asia Minor 
and the whole of Syria falling to him. ToAvards 
the close of his reign he gained by war the rest of 
Asia Minor, but was assassinated (280) by one of 
his own officers. Seleucus cherished the ambition 
of building up a second empire equal in extent to 
Alexanders, and he pursued Avith great zeal the 
plan of ‘ Hel Ionising ’ the East, by founding numer- 
ous Greek and Macedonian colonies in various parts 


of his dominions; he also built numerous citi^, 
several of Avhich — as Antioch in Syria and Seleucia 
on the Tigris — rose to be among the most populous- 
and Avealthy in the world. In the reign of his- 
feeble grandson, Antiochus II. (260-246), Bactria* 
was lost and the foundations were laid of the king- 
dom of Parthia. His son, Seleucus II. (24S- 
226), surnamed Callinicus, Avas greatly beset by 
Ptolemy of Egypt, by his own brother, and by 
the Parthian prince, but managed to hold his own 
Avith some difficulty. The glories of Seleucus I. 
Avere revived in the second son of Seleucus II., 
Antiochus HI. (q.v.), ‘the Great,’ who Avas the 
first of the Eastern ‘ great kings ’ of Iran to come 
into collision Avitli the Romans. His second suc- 
cessor Avas his OAvn able son, ANTIOCHUS IV. (q.A\). 
Epiphanes (I.; ‘the Illustrious’), avIjo conquered 
CodIc- Syria and Palestine from the Egyptians, but 
Avitbbeid his band from Egypt at tho bidding of 
the Homans. He practised atmeious cnielties on 
tbe Jews, Avhose religion be endeaA'oured to root 
out in favour of tbe Greek religion ; but the heroic 
resistance of tbe Maccabees (q.v.) completely foiled 
bis project. Ho died in a state of raving madness, 
Avbich was attributed by his subjects to his sacri- 
legious crimes, and so they in derision converted 
his surname into Epimanes ( ‘ the Madman ’J. — Tbe 
succeeding rulers Avere for the most part a set of 
feeble and incompetent sceptre-holders, none of 
Avboin Avas able to delay tbe gradual disiritegi*ation 
of tbe empire. Babylonia, tbe original centre of 
their power, was conquered by the Partliians in 
tbe reign of Demetrius II. (146-125). From that 
time the Seleucidie Avere restricted to Syria, until 
that region Avas taken from them by Ptolemy and 
con Averted into a Homan province (65 Ji.c.). 

Self-defence* See Assault, Manslaughter. 

Self-denying: Ordinance^ a measure carried 
through paiJiament in 1045 by the influence of 
Cromwell and the Independents, by means of Avhich 
generals avIio AAvere either less elficient or but half- 
hearted ill the cause Avere removed from the com- 
mand of the army. After Manchester’s lack of 
energy at the second l)attlo of NeAvbury (October 
27, 1645) CroinAvell had determined upon a change 
of tactics, and attacked Manchester in parliament, 
but he soon found the more SAveeping measure a 
better means towards his ends. The Lords threw 
out the measure, Avhereupon the Commons proceeded 
to form a Ncav Model Army under ^5ir Thomas 
Fairfa.x as general-in-chief. The Lords now passed 
tbe measure Avith .some alterations and called on 
all existing officers to resign. Thus Essex, Waller, 
and Mancdiester Avere got rid of, Avliile CroniAvell 
was specially reappointed to the command of 
tlie cavalry as lieutenant-general. — For a similar 
measure, but one suicidal to good government, in 
the history of the French Hev'olution, see MlRA- 
BEAU, and Robespierre. 

Selim 1*9 Sultan of Turkey, son of Bajazet 11. , 
Avas born in 1467, and dethroned liis father by the 
aid of the Janizaries, 25th April 1512. Then he 
caused his father, brothers, and neplieAvs to be put 
to death. This gives the key to his character — 
Avarlike, energetic, unscrupulous, and fanatical. 
In 1514, after massacring 40,0CM) Shiites, he declared 
Avar against Shah Ismail of Persia, whom he de- 
feated at Chaldiraii in the neighbourhood of Tabriz; 
but a spirit of disaffection breaking out in his army, 
he Avas compelled to content himself with this 
success, whicii gave him possession of the provinces 
of Diarbekir and Kurdistan. In 1517 he conauered 
the Mameluke rulers of Egypt, and annexed that 
country, Syria, and the Hejaz. Moreover he won 
from the Abbaside calif, then living as a spiritual 
prince at Cairo, the lieadship of the Mohammedan 
Avorld, the title of imam, and the standard of the 
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Prophet, and geAned. poseeesioa of the eaered cities 
of Mecca and Medina. He also laid tho.loundatioh 
of a regular inaiiue, constructed Uie arseuaJi of 
Pera, cl^tiaed theinsolencc of the Janizaries with 
savage severity, and laboured to aiueliorato, by 
improved Institutions, the condition of the various 

a les he had conquered. He died 22d SeptetnW 
j while planning an expedition against illiodos. 
Strange to say, this savage fanatic was a lover of 
literature, and even himself cultivatecl the poeticj 
art: He was succeeded by liis son, HoJiiiian (o.v.) 
the Magniiicent. For other suUaiis iiained Seiiin, 
see Tukkky. 

SeIlnilS« an ancient (Ireok colony in the west- I 
era end of Sicily, now re])rcseiito<.l by mins elose to ! 
the modem Castelvetnuio. It was fouiultMl by | 
Dorians about 6*28 n.C. , ctirnjuered l>y the iVirth- ! 
agiiiians in 409, and utterly ch'Mlroyed ))y them in ! 
249, the inhabitants being do[Knted. The most ! 
notable ruins still extant are .-ix great Doiie j 
temples. , 

$4djllks« a division (»f ihtj <)bii/z < onl'e<lriHev j 
of the Turkish tribes, who were setih'd oii the } 
Jaxartos and in Transoxiaiia in llie 1 Uh eefiturv, 
wdien they became eo/iverts to Islam. Tognil \ 
Ueg, gj^incLson of a cluef named Std juk ( wlitmeo j 
the name of the several .suc<*e.ssive dsnasiies), j 
sevei*ely crip|de<l the emjiire of <iha/Jii (1040), 
and then turning westw aiils eomjin.ned all IVisi/A. 
Ten years later he marched upon Jlagdiwl, to 
the assistance of the Ahliaside (.’alif (q-v.), a imne 
fahUant sovereigfi, wdio existed hy fa\our and 
protection of a pow'erful family of the Sliiitc faith. 
The head of tins family (the Ikiwides) was, how. 
ever, the inaster ratlior timn the jnoteclor of the 
calif. Him Togriil seized and supplanted ; and, 
being of tlie orthodox Snnnilo faitli, he was nomi- 
nated hy the calif ‘(Jornmander of the Faithful.* 
Dying iii lOOJ, Togrnl was su<‘ceeded hy his 
nephew Alp- Arslan, 'riiis sovereign wreste<l Syria 
and Palestine from the rival Fatimito cali^ of 
Egypt, and in 1071 defeated the llyzaniitie eni]»eror 
llbmanus Diogenes, and exiptured him. The price 
of his release was a heavy ransom aird the cession 
of great part of Anatolia or A.sia Minor to the 
Seljiik. Alp-Ai-slan >va.s stah]>ed hy a captive 
enemy in distant Turkestan (1072), juid was suc- 
ceeded by his son Malik Shah. His reigu is cliielly 
oemarkable for the enlightened rule of his grand- 
vizier, Nizam ul-Mulk, the schoolfellow^ of Omar 
Khayyam (q.v.), the poet, and of IJassaii ibn 
Sabbah, the founder of the Assassins (q.v.). This 
statesman founded a university at Ilagda^l, an 
observatory, and numerous schools and uui.sques, 
and with tlie help of his old friend Omar Khayyam 
revised the astronomical tables and introduced a 
new era, the Jelalian. After the deatli of Malik 
( 1092) the extensive empire began to break up into 
smaller kingdoiii.s. But already during bis life- 
-time, and even that of his predecessors, powerful 
tributary princes had rule<l over separate provinces 
in Syria (see Nur ed-Din and Saladik), in Kerman 
i{ beside the Persian Gulf), and in Asia Minor.. 
During the first half of the 12th century the most 
^lowerful of these provincial rulers w’as Sinjar, who 
.governed Khorassan, with Merv for his capital. He 
spent his life fighting against the Ghaznevids, 
against the Turkestan chiefs, and latterly against 
the Mongols. But a stronger and more immediate 
interest attaches to the province of Syria and that 
of Asia Minor, or Rum, os the Seljuks preferred to 
call it. It was. the imlers of these two provinces or 
kingdoms who persecuted the Christian pilgrims 
and so provoked the Crusades (q.v.), and it was the 
rolera of the same two kingdoms against whom the 
crusaders of Europe principally fought. The capital 
of Rum was fixea at Icouium (Konieh) in the first 


half of the I 2 tli century. Th^ dyimsty reached 
the acme of its power under Kaikaviie 
wlio ruled over nearly the wdiole of Asia: Minor and 
extensive territories in Mesopotamia imd linrtheni 
Pensia. During the reign ot his son K^khoanui 
II. the poet Jelabed-Din Itiimi iloutisheii the 
various ordera of dervishes arose ; and at the same 
time the Mongols begmj to ihreaUiU the eastern 
borders of the state. Indeed from about 1243 thtf 
real sovereign newer of that part of Asia was ill 
(he liands of tlie Mongol chiefs, Huliigu and liis 
successins, until the vise of the Otloinaii juinces. 
These Tniks like tlie Seljuks, hml retreated 
westwfirtls hcfvu e the ulbconq tiering Mongols about 
*^ije middh* of the i‘>Lri century, ardl at the end of 
j it they entered the service of the SeljuU JuJer of 
I Asia Minor. After that the name Osmafiii or 
j (.)ttomiMi st>on sTioeiscdtMl that of Seljuk Jis the 
j a]q)e!hi.U^ e ol 1 ln.‘ ^rnrhish rnlevs and ruling cl jisses 
I ill y\sia .MiijiU*. And out of (lie {Jttoman supre- 
' maev gniw I lie enjj)ire, of Turkey iq.v. ). The 
; Seljuks, iaov-'wer, luvd Cfiituries before, whilst 
j tbry were >^1 ill settle<l in 'bransoxiana, lost a good 
i many of their |>»*c«iliavly 'rurkish eharaet eristics and 
I ha<] beennie * 4 ’ui'kojMaji>, * i.e. ‘Like the Turks ; * 

! and with I lieir couvcision tn J^Iam they alboa<lopted 
j the 1 Vrso-.ArnJuan < i viii^ai ion and customs, tJiough 
j still reinining flu ir owji latiginige as well as using 
j those of the jn'opitss t ht‘y had conquered. 

S<.*c Ue t*uign<‘S, (.iru Ac. ( 4 voIk ITfid- 

o8), and the (O-iinan tninsl;iU<»n (hy VuJlcr.s, LsJi) ) of 
.Mirkin aid's Pci sian JJinforj/ o f iht Sdjuks. 

Ikirk. a Scottish royal burgh, the county 
town of Selkiikshire, on an eminence 4fK) lobl9 feet 
high, that Hanks the right bank of LAtrick AVater, 
(31 miles S. hy AV. of Gnlasliicls by a braindi-lino 
()8x‘>(>) aihl 40 SSIC. of Kilinbiirgh. Tlie county 
buihlings ( IS70), (lie town-hall (18().*1), with a spire 
no feet high, and tlie stafm‘s of Scott (1839) ami 
Mungo Park (1S50) me Uie chief features of the 
p)a<‘e, with the beautiful grounds of the Hainiug 
House. The ‘ sonters of Selkirk ’ Avere long famous 
for tlndr ‘single-soled shoon but to-day the staple 
manufacture is that of tweeds, wliich' dates from 
1835. With Hawick aiul (hila-shiols Selkirk 
returns one meinhcr .^ince 1868. Pop. (18.41) 1880; 

( 1861) 3695 ; ( 1901 ) 6292. About 1113 Earl David 
fouiideil at i:^citcledujrch (‘kirk of the .•ridels *) a 
Tironensian abbey, which as David 1. be removed 
about 1 1‘26 to Kelso ( q.v. ). I'he .story of the eighty 
Selkirk men who marched to FlcKhleii ( 1513), hut 
of Avhum one only returneil, bringing a ca])tured 
pennon, dates, according to Mr Craig-Brow n, only 
from 1722, Mr Andrew Lang is a native. 

Selkirk, Alexander. See Juan Fernandez. 
Selkirk, Earl of. See Douginas, Manitoba. 

Selkirk Mountains, an outlying range of 
the Rocky Mountains, in British Columbia, extend- 
ing southwards from about 52® N. Jat. to near 
the United State.s frontier. The range contains 
enormous glaciers, and is the home of hears, big- 
horn sheep, tlie Rocky Mountain sheep, <Scc. One 
pass- valley (Rogers*) ha.s been reserved as a 
national park. The Cana<liaii l^acific Railway 
cUinl^ over the mountains at a point 4300 feet 
above the sea. See W. S, Green, Amottg the 
Selkirk Glcuciera (1890), who describes what he 
saw of the range as * a perfect Alpine paradise.* 

Selkirk8litre, an inland county in the south 
of Scotland, bounded by Peebles, Ediiilnirgli, Rox- 
burgh, and Dumfries shires. Measuring 28 miles 
bv 17, it has an area of 260 stj. m. or 166,524 acres, 
ol wliich barely one-seventh is under croi>s. SiliD 
rian in formation, and drained by Ettrick and 
YaiTOW Waters to the Tweed, it is a pastoral 
region, of grassy rounded hills — Minchmoor ( 1866 
feet), Dun Rig (2433, the highest), Ettrick P« 



(2269), and eight others exceediM 2000 feeft above 
sea-level. Sheep-farming ( over lo0,000 head ) is an 
important industry ; and the manufactures are ^n- 
fined to the two towns of Selkirk and Galashiels. 
The Duke of Buccleuob is chief proprietor, holding 
about three-fifths of the whole county. Since 1867 
Selkirkshire has united with Peeblesshire to return 
one member. Pop. (1801) 5388; (1851) 9809; 
( 1871 ) 14,005 ; ( 1901 ) 23,356, of whom 6292 were in 
Selkirk, and 13,615 in Galashiels. Smaller than 
Middlesex, and thaisall but six of the thirty-three 
Scotch counties, Selkirkshire yet contains within its 
narrow bounds almost all the old Forest of Ettrick ; 
St Mary’s Loch ; the whole course of the' Yarrow ; 
the vale of Ettrick, where the ‘ Shepherd * was born 
and lies buried ; the birthj^aces, too, of Laidlaw 
and Mungd Park, of the ‘Flower of Yanow’and 
Alison Cockburn ; Ashiesteel, where Scojt wrote 
Marmion; the scenes of the ballads of ‘The 
Douglas Tragedy,’ ‘ The Dowie Dens,’ ‘ The Outlaw 
Murray,’ and ‘ Young Tamlane the battlefield of 
Philiphaiigh ; and the ruins or sites of the castles 
and peel'toweis of Newark, Dryhojie, Tushiclaw, 
Oakwood, and Buecleuch. See the articles Ettrick, 
Yarrow, Philiphauoh ; and T. Craig-llrown’s 
History of Selkirkshire (2 vols. 1886). 

Sellar* William Young, was born at Morvich 
near Golspie in Sutherland, February 22, 1825, and 
educated at Edinburgh Academy, of which at four- 
teen he was head -boy. He next went to Glasgow 
University, from which he passed at seventeen, 
a Snell Exhibitioner, to Balliol College, Oxford. 
He graduated with a classical first-class, in 1850 I 
was clecte<i to a fellowship at Oriel, next acted as I 
assistant-professor at Durliani, Glasgow (1851-53), 
and St Andrews (1853-59), filled for four years the 
Greek chair at St Andrews, and was elected in 1863 
to the Latin chair at Edinburgh, which he retained 
till his death near Dairy in Galloway, 12th October 
1890. He made his name widely known by his 
Jeamed and brilliant book. The Roman Poets of 
the Republic (1863; revised and enlarged, 1881), 
which was followed by The Ronuin Poets of the 
Augustan Age — Fit ( 1877), and Horace and the 
Elegiac Poets (1892), the latter e<Ii ted from his 
papers by liis nephew, Mr Andrew Lang, M’ith a brief 
memoir prefixed. Of the last volume — the com- 
pletion of his task — the part treating of Ovid alone 
IS unfinished. The 'whole forms a noble corpus of 
criticism on the greatest poets of Rome, markeil 
by full knowledge, insight at once keen and sym- 
pathetic, and a fine dignity of style — a quality in 
modern days too rare. 

Selma* capital of Dallas county, Alabama, on 
the Alabama River, and at the intersection of 
a number of railways, 165 miles by rail NNE. 
of Mobile. It has a large trade in cotton, 
and possesses ironworks, cotton-factories, steam 
plaiiing-iJiills, car- works, &c. Pop. (1900) 8713, 

Selsey* or Selsea, a village of 900 inhabitants, 
on a flat and drearv but fertile peninsula on tlie 
Sussex coast, 7 miles S. of Chichester. Here 
in the middle of the 7th century tlie cathe<lral 
church of tlie South Saxons was founded by Wilfrid 
of York ; and Selsey was the see of a succession of 
twenty-two bishops, till in 1079 the seat of the 
bishopric was transferred to Chichester by Bishop 
Stigand. The sea has made great encroachments 
on the peninsula, which ends in Selsey Bill ; and 
the site of the old cathedral is now submerged. 

Seltzer Water (Ger. selter^oaaaer) takes its 
name from the village of Nieder-Selters near Lim- 
burg, in the Prussian district of Wiesbaden, where 
several spring, in one basin, yield 5000 cubic feet 
an hour of tnis. sparkling ancf effervescing mineral 
water. Its chief ingredients are carbonic acid, 
bicarbonate of sodium, and common salt. It acts 


as a mild stinmlflUiiiof the iniiteite membranes^i^^* 
as a diuretic, and fa applied fat. chronic dfaor4im qf 
the digestive, respiratory* and urinary ors^s. It fa 
much used as a end as atable-wateir by ^ 

those suffering liver boinplsintf and ip hot 
climates and s^<^ Some three million jars or 
bottles of this famous water are exported yearly 
to all quarters of the world. The spring was 
discovert early in the 16th century, but was at 
fii^t little prized. Artificial Seltzer Water is ex- 
tensively manufactured both on a large scale and 
for domestic use. See Aerated Waters, Min- 
eral Waters. 

Selwyn* George, wit, was born of a good old 
Gloucestershire family on 11th August 1719, and 
was educated at Eton and Hertford College, Ox- 
ford, whence, after making the grand tour, he was 
expelled in 1745 for a blasphemous travesty of th^ 
Eucharist. He entered parliament for a pocket 
borough in 1747, and, siding generally with the 
court party, was rewarded with several sinecures ; 
in 1751 succeeded his father in the Matson pro- 
perty ; and for the best part of half a century led 
the life of a fuan about town, dozing in the House, 
gaming pretty deeply, corresponding much, and 
haunting executions. He often visited Paris, 
where he had the entrte of the best and thediighest 
society, wliilst at home his chief intimates were 
the Duke of Queensberry, Horace Walpole, ‘ Gilly ’ 
Williams, and Lord Carlisle. Grown at last ‘ like 
the waxwork figure of a corpse,’ he died penitent 
in Cleveland Row, 25th January 1791. He left 
£33,000 to Maria Fagriiani, and the residue of bis 
fortune to ‘Old Q,’ who disputed with him the 
paternity of that future Marchioness of Hertford. 

See Jesse's delightful Geonje Sehvijn and hia Contem^ 
porariea (4 vols. 1843), the review thereof in Hayward's 
Lord Cheaterfiehl and George Selwgn (1854), and Koscoe’s 
George Selwyn (1899). 

Selwyn* George Augustus, bishon, was born 
5th April 1809. He was educatea at Eton 
and at Cambridge. He rowed in the first inter- 
university boat-race (1829), and was a great 
pedestrian and suiinmcr, athletic powers found 
very serviceable in after life. In 1841, while curate 
of Windsor, he was consecrated first and only bishop 
of New Zealand an<l Melanesia — now divided into 
seven sees. On the voyage out he studied Maori 
and navigation, so that he could preach to the 
natives in their own tongue on his arrival, and 
could steer his own vessel on his missionary voy- 
ages. He visited every portion of his huge diocese 
before setting about Ills great work of organising it. 

A visit to England in 1854 brought hack John 
Coleridge Patteson, afterwards the martyred bishop . 
of Melanesia, to whose see Bishop Selwyn’s second 
son was consecrated in 1877. In 1867 Bishop 
Selwvn attended the first Pan-Anglican Synod at 
Lambeth, and against his own inclinations was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Lichfield — the see of the Black 
County — where upon his initiative the firat Die-# 
cesan' Conference in which the laity were duly repre- 
sented met in 1868, and where he died 11th April 
tl878. A devoted churchman, with love to God and 
loyralty to his sovereign and his archbishop as hia 
guiding principles, he thought no duty too humble, 
no act of kindness too trifling, and no work to which 
he was sent too difficult to undertake. Pemessing 
in a special degi-ee the gift of organisation, ana 
always regarding himself as ‘ a man under author- 
ity,’ he expected the same soldier-like obedience 
from those under him. He did much to make 
Lichfield the life-giving, spiritual hearti of the 
diocese, and so fulm his nign ideal of the cathedral 
system. 

See Life by Rev. H. W. Tucker (2 vofa 1879) and ' 
(mpre popular) Life by Rev. G. H. Ourteis (1 vol. 1889 )• 
For Selwyn College, see Cavbbidos^ VoL ll. p. 670. 
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Lovselt Edsew^rw ui 17^ <oif. p» M tif iMiKtSSSS^ 
«d. 1854 ), DUt wm ftnt reculany estiiblliilie^'l^ 
French In 1794 as a plan for conveying 
foorh the capital to trie armies on the frontier. In 
the following year Lord George Muiray introduced 
them in England ; and by their means the Board 
of Admiralty were placed within a few minutes of 
Deal, Portsmouth, or Plymouth. These sema- 
phores consisted of towers built at intervals of from 
6 to JO miles on commanding sites. On the top of 
each tower was the telegraj^i apparatus, which at 
first comprised six shutfors arranged in two frames, 
by the opening and shutting of wliich in various 
combinations sixty-three distinct signals could bo 
formed. In 1816 Sir Home Popliaiii substituted a 
mast with two arms similar to many of the present; 
railway signals. The'* anna were worke<l from 
within the tower by winches in the lookout room, 
where a powerful telescope in cither <lirc<'tioTi con- 
stantly commanded the mast of the next station. 
If a log set ill at any ]ioint on the route the 
message was delayed ; otherwise wIh'ii a sharp 
lookout.was kept tlie transmission was very raphl. 
For instance, the bom* of one by (becnwicli tune 
was always communicated to Portsmouth wiicn the 
ball fell at Greciiwicli ; the s<*mai»hores were ready 
for the message, and it coninionly ])asscd from 
London to Portsmouth and the acknowledgment 
back to London within three’ (juarters of a inimite. 
Each station was in the eliargo id a naval officer — 
usually a lieutenant -“With one or tw’o men under 
him. To save the cost of this cstahlishmeut the 
Deal and Plymouth lines fell into disuse soon after 
the peace of 1815 ; and the superior advantages of 
the electric telegraph hoing incontestable, the 
Portsmouth line sent its last message on the 31st 
December 1847, and in this capacity the .sema- 
phore closed its career of usefulness for e\ er. Itail- 
M'ay signals are, however, a form of semaphore. 
See Railway.s, p. 558, and, for the semaphore i 
used for commiiriicatiug with ships, SiaxALLixa. 

SenieCArpilSt a genus of polynetalous trees, of 
which the o. Anacavdimn is tlio Marking-nut 
Tree of India, a deciduous tree growing in the 
Buh- Himalayan tract. An ink much u.scd in that 
I country for marking cotton cloths is obtained from 
: the acrid juice of the pericarp of the fruit. Lime- 
water is added to improve the ink. The flesliy 
cup of the ripe fruit is eaten raw, but it is better 
when roasted. Bird-lime is made of the fruit in 
its green state. The wood also contains an acrid 
juice which causes swelling and irritation, in conse- 
quence of which the timber is not put to any use. 
Semele. See Dionysus. 

SetUendrla^ a fortress of Servia, stands on the 
gright bank of the Danube, 26 miles SE. of Belgrade, 
tlere the Turks defeated the Hungarians in 1411. 
The place was taken by storm by Prince Eugene 
in 1717. Pop. 6578. 

Semlnoles. a tribe of American Indians, 
originally (1750) a vagrant branch of the Ci*eeks, 
whose name Seminole signifies *wild’ or ‘wanderer.* 
In 1817 they joined with the Creeks and some 
negroes who had taken refuge with them, ravaged 
the white settlements in Georgia, plundering planta- 
tions, and carrying off slaves, vriiom they refused 
to surrender. General Jackson was sent to punish 
them, and his expedition hastened the negotiations 
which ended in tne cession of Florida to the United 
' States ( 1819). By a treaty of 1823 the Seininoles^ 
who numbered some 4000, gave up most of their 
lands for an annuity, and agreed to return fugitive 
slaves ; but in 1832^ to satisfy the settlers, the 


^ their ebfofo ? and' a w«|*. 

. ' handful of saVi^es wbicdilw^ 
cost hundinda of lives and milUonr 
the end the remains of the tribe wore, 
the Indian Territory, where (except BOiiter 
are still left in Florida and fH>ine few in T 
Mexico ) all the Seminoles are noM*^ set3 
number 3000, receive an annuity of 9^>000^ 
eight churches, besides government schools 
are under the training of Presbyterian mission 

Semipalatfn.HlC^ a j>rovince of Asiatic Russiii; 
stretching northwards from l..akc Balkash to thd , 
provinces of Tobolsk and Tomsk. It embraces 
outliers of the great Altai and other lofty chains of 
central Asia, rising to 10,000 feet, and enclosing 
hotsveen them wide stretches of «teppe-land. The 
principal river is the irti.s}», which flows north- 
^\ catwfLrds to the Obi. The climate ranges between 
wide extremes, and the whole region is undergoing 
d*»si(‘eat ion. Aren, 183,145 sq. m. ; pop. (1897) 
685,197, mostly Kirgldz. The chief town, Seini- 
palatinsk, struiding on the right hank of the Irtish, 
is an important trading centre for tliat part of 
Asia. IN)p. 27,820. 

S<'‘iiil-F<^lagianl8fn« See Pki.ao it: s. 

Seiiiiramis^ wife of Ninus, mytlucal founder 
of Nineveh accoixling to Ctesias and the Greek liis*‘ 
torians. A daughter of Derceto the fi.sli -goddess, 
she was e.\ posed in infancy, hut miruculou.sly fed 
by tloves, then brought up by Simmas a shepherd, 
whose name she took. Onhes, one of the iving*8 
generals, charmed by her beauty, married her, 
hut she won the heart of the king himself by her 
heroic capture of l:iactra, whereupon her hus- 
band liad the loyalty to make away with him- 
self. Ninus soon died, leaving Seiniramis to reign 
gloriously for forty -two years, conn tiering in Persia, 
Libya, .^tliiopia, unsuccessful in ln<Ha alone. At 
tlie end of this time slie left the throne to her son 
Ninyas and disaj>peared, thereafter to he wor- 
shipped as a divinity. The story is most probably 
borrowed from some Median epic. The name of 
the mighty queen survived in place-names, and 
was familiarly attached to the great works of 
antiquity, as the hanging gardens of Babylon. 
Many tilings in her story, and such points of 
detail as her pei*sonal beauty and her voluptuous- 
ness, point to an identification with the great 
Assyrian goddess Astarte (q.v.). See Lenormant, 
La'Liijendc de Semirfnnis (Brussels, 1873). — The 
Semiramis of the North wa.s a name not inappropri- 
ately applied to Catharine 11. 

Semiretchinsk^ a province of Asiatic Russia, 
liaving East Turkestan on the SE., Ferghana on 
the SW., and Lake Balkash on the N., is a 
mountainous region, being crossed from east to 
west by the Ala-tau and Thian-Shan Mountains, 
whose peaks run up to 16,000 feet. Between them 
lies the mountain -lake of Issyk-kul. In the north 
of the province there are level tracts, partly fertile, 
partly barren sand. The climate is temperate ; 
earthquakes occur — e.g. at Vyernyi (pop. 22,980), 
the chief town. Area, 147,298 sq. in. ; imp. (1897) 
990,107, of whom 76 per cent, are Kirghiz and 14 
per cent. Russians ; they are mostly engaged in 
pastoral pui^suits, rearing large herds of horses, 
camels, and sheep. 

SemlteSf a convenient name given by J. G. 
Eichhorn in 1787 to a group of nations closely 
allied in language, religion, manners, and physical 
features, who are mosUy represented in Genesis x. 
as descended from Shem, a son of Noah. Their 
habitat is Abyssinia, Arabia, Palestine, Phcsaicia, 
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Syria, and the countries of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Into those lands, according to one theory 
which is supported by Lenormant and others, 
tiiere had preceded them an immigration of 
Cushites of the Hamitic race, who, proceeding 
from central Asia, occupied not only the lands 
that afterwards became Semitic, but also the Nile 
valley. Their Hamitic language and civilisation 
tlie Semites are said to have adopted. In language 
the Semites do show some affinity with the Herbers 
and the inhabitants of the Nile valley, and Genesis 
X. does, for nolitical and geographical or other 
reasons, distrioute the sons of Ilani and Shem in a 
peculiar manner. But the increasingly prevalent 
theory is that not less than 4000 years B.C. the 
Semites migrated as nomadic tribes, probably from 
Arabia, into Mesopotamia. TJiere they found a 
Turanian population <1 welling in cities built of 
brick, under tlie regular government of priest-kings, 
skilled in the use of metals, using the cuneiform 
mode of writing, an<l comimratively far advanced 
in literature and culture. The liohrof the Semites 
upon Shumir, the lower, more fertile, and more 
thickly inhabited part of the Euphrates valley, was 
not at first so strong .as u])on Accad, the upper 
art. In .3800 u.c. the Semitic .adventurer 
barrukin usurped the kingdom of Accad. In 
El.am also the Turanian population was early over- 
powered by the intruding Semites, who came to 
form the upper strata of society. In 2280 B.C. the 
Semite Khudur-Nankhundi of Elam invaded and 
conquered Shumir and Accad, founding the Elamite 
line of princes ; and about 2200 B.C. one of his suc- 
cessors, Khudur-Lagamar (Chederlaonier), carried 
his conquests as far as Palestine (see Genesis xiv.). 
These painful and oppressive impulses, and probably 
others like them, seem to liave occasioned emigra- 
tions of many Semites. Some proceeded towards the 
north-Avest, reached the Mediterranean Sea, founded 
Sidon, Tyre, and other cities, and became known 
afterwards as Canaanites or Phceiiicians. I^ater 
from Ur went others in the same direction, 
settled behind the Pluenicians, and were after- 
wards knoAvn as Israel. Others w’ent northwards 
and built cities Avliich developed into the empire 
of Assyria, While the Semites Avere in Meso- 
potamia they used the Turanian language in their 
public documents until they attained the ascendant 
in political poAver; and Avlien aftei Avards they used 
their oAvn language they continued to use the 
Turanian cuneiform mode of Avriting. The Turanian 
religion also w.as adopted by the Semites, and 
mixed with what religion their OAvn primeval 
tribal religion or totemism had devel^ed into. 
This .amalgamation aa'os consummated by Sharrukin 
II. of Accad about 2000 B.C. 

The Semites as a race have a fine physical 
organisation, are mentally quick, clever, but not 
inclined to change, and not persistent in progress. 
They have been distinguished by a brilliant 
imagination and love of tne bcantiful ; but have 
not shone in philosophy nor in science. Their 
literature has neither epic nor dramatic poetry 
worth notice. Almost their only arts are the sculp- 
ture of Assyria, the exquisite glass and pottery, 
and the textile fabrics and embroidery of the 
Phoenicians. Impatient of restraint, the Semites 
have not by political aptitude welded together them- 
selves or others into large, compact, and enduiing 
commonwealths. Thw have made their mark 
on the world in the Phoenician commerce, Avhich 
visited even the Atlantic shores of Spain and 
France and drew tin from Britain ; in the Phoeni- 
cian colonies, which, dotting all the coasts and 
tnan^ islands of the Mediterranean Sea as far as 
Cadiz, and the coast of Asia as far as India, dis- 
pensed manufactures, improved primitive naviga- 
tion, stimulated industry, trade, and ingenuity, 


and radiated the light of material civilisation ; in 
• the Carthaginian empire ovithin Europe and Afiioa ; 
in tlie exploits of Hannibal ; in the dissemination 
of alphabetic Avriting, AA^hereof the PhcDiiician form 
was the mother of the European and of most 
Asiatic alphabets, Avhile the Urlphabet of the great 
Sab^ean kingdom, or of tlie gi^eat and still more 
ancient Mina3an kingdom in Arabia, is apparently 
the oldest of all alphabets hitherto discovered ; in 
the Babylonian and Assyrian empires; in the 
HebreAv Bible and the Jewish religion ; in the 
New Testament and the Christian refigion ; in the 
Koran and the Mohammedan religion ; in the 
Mohammedan conquests and empire ; and in the 
preservation of culture thereby during the dark 
and middle ages. 

Semitic Languages, tlie languages spoken by 
the Semitic nations. One characteristic feature 
of them is triconsonantal roots from Avhich by pre- 
fixed or affixed letters, but mostly by internal 
voAA’^el changes, the other AVDrds arc formed. Tims 
in Arabic kdMbd = ‘he wrote,* Mtih = ‘a scribe,* 
Jcitdb — * a book,* maktub = ‘ an epistle.* Another 
I characteristic feature is that, though peraonal pro- 
nouns arc affixed to nouns, verbs, and prepositions, 
there is an almost total absence ot compouncl 
noun.s, adjectives, and verbs. Thus, while in 
Arabic bcitt == house,* qataJahu = ‘he killed 
hini^^ mhihd = ‘from Acr,* there are no such com- 
pound Avords as pro-motion, dread-fiil, grati-fy. 
Other characteristic features are a verb witli tA\a> 
tenses, and the simple structure of sentences, whicli 
are mainly formed by juxtaposition of clauses 
helped by and, Semitic languages have a mucli 
closer family likeness than the Indo-European, and 
slioAv a Large projiortion of common words. The 
most highly developed, and on the whole the most 
characteristic, probably also the oldest of the grou]>, 
is Arabic, winch, Avith its ancient Sabncaii and 
Minacan di.alccts of southern, western, and north- 
ern Arabia, and with Ethiopic, forms the southern 
division of Semitic languages, marked by the use 
of ‘broken plurals,* in Avhicli the consonants of the 
singular are pre.served, while the voAvels are as much 
altered as possible. Thus from the Arabic kitdh^ 
book,* comes the plural ^6. Another mark 
is the universal use of a before the third radical 
letter of the active preterites ; thus Arabic has qdt- 
tala^ dqtalaj forAvhich HehrcAvhas qitiilnxid hiqtiL 
Another mark is the distinction betAveen the Arabic 
sdd and ddd, Avhich are united in the Hebrew 
letter tsdde. — Hebrew, thougli a characteristic- 
ally Semitic speech, shoAvs many marks of linguistic 
decadence ; ancient HebreAV is a more modern type 
of language than modem Arabic. — Phcenician 
differs little in gram mar and dictionary from Hebrew. 
In the African territory of Carthage this language 
was spoken 400 years after the Christian era ; a cen- 
tury before that era in Pheenicia itself it yielded 
to Aramiean or to Greek. Our only examples of it 
are a feAv corrupt sentences in the Pcenulua oH 
Plautus, and inscriptions, most of which date 
from the 4th century B.C. or later, few belonging 
to the preceding three centuries. — Moabitic, as 
the Moabite Stone of the 9th century B.C. shows, 
was Hebrew.— ARAMiE AN had its home in Aram 
of Damascus and Aram of Mesopotamia. It was 
the language of Assyria from earW times, as we 
may see in 2 Kings xviii., and of Babylonia, even 
while Assyrian was used there for official purposes. 
It was the official language of the provinces of the 
Persian empire west from tne Ewhrates. Its west- 
ern brancli was the language of Palmyra and of the 
northern part of the Arabian kinjirdom of the Naba- 
theans, and Is seen in the biblical books of Ezra 
and Daniel, where it has been erroneously nanmd 
Chaldee. Later develonments of this branch aze 
the offidally recognisea Targums by Onkelos on 
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the Pentateuch, and Jonathan on the Prophets, the distinction of the Jewish and Pauline l^pes of 
whieh were finally edited and fixed in the 4th or Christianity he (poesihly iiifiueiicdd by the deists 
5th century A.D. in Babylonia. Somewhat later arc Toland and Morgan ) clearly anticipated iA main posi- 
some Midrashes, the Jerusalem Targums, and the tion of the Tubingen school. As a thinfcer he was 
Jerusalem Talmud. Of the 4th or 5th century am deficient in philosophical consistency and bi^eadtb 
Palestinian translations of the Gospel. — Sama- of view ; and as a writer he possessed no titemry 
RITAN is another branch of western Aramman, skill or grace. Ho wrote a vast number of books ; 


written in a Hebrew alphabet older than the 
Captivity, and spoken about 432 n.c. by an 
Aramcean people with Israelitish blood in thetn, 
who were desirous of conforiniiig in speech its in 
religion to the Hebrew usage of northern I^alestiue. 
Arabic soon exi>elled western A ram jean after the 
Molianinicdan conmiost, though a faint echo of it 
still lingers in the Auti-Lihanus. The Babylonijin 
Talmud shows tlie common eastern Araimean of 
Babylonia from the 4th bo the fith century. 
language of the Maiidjeaii sect reseiuhh's it. In 
the 2d century the E«les.san dialect of Animawn 
which we call Syrt.AC, began to be tlie hingnage 
of easttwn Christendom for alt purjuises : hut for 
popular use it was slowly supplanted l»y Arabio 
after tlio Mohammeilan c<m(juest, becoming a dead 
and almost entirely ecclesiastical hingtutge. in the 
mountain region.s of ancient Assyria Auinnean i'< 
still represented by st‘vcra.l local diahaus among 
Christwins and e\cn Jews. -Assvni \ n, so called , 
by Us moderns because diseovere<l by us in AsN\na.. j 
is more correctly named BAitVLONrAX. Itis wriuen i 
ill the difficult, cumbrous, ami imidcqualoonncifoini * 
chiiracter received from the Turanian nati\«‘s. It | 
shows scarcely any sign of a j>r(ucrit<* tenne. In ‘ 
popular use it early gjive way to Ani-nuoan. — | 
liTlllOPIO, a sister tongue to Arabic, in >ome 
respects i*eseuihies more (d(»sely lbd>reAv and 
Arannean even in the most ancient fomi of tln^ 
language known to us. 

For more detailed iiifonuation to the ?ovoi'al 
Semitic pco]>lc.s and their ami btoiatvire'^, 

Bee Alphabet, Abaiua, Assyiua, <.’aktha<ie. Kthioiun, 
HEBKEW liANGUAGE, JEWS, PlKENIClA ; >M()HAUMEI), 
Koua^, Oaltf, Ac. Semitic Rcholars are Gesonius. 
Ewald, Halevy, FiiVsfc, Lane, Dossy, J. do J)ill- 

niann, V. do Lagarde, Uaiid, ].>elitz.sch, Ifaupt, Strass- 
maier, Menaut, Gpyx’rt, CJeorgo Smith, Kawlin^iou, lienor- 
niant, Chwolsohn, lionan, Noldoke, Homincl, Floi.scher, 
Rudiger, A. B. Davidson, Ihd^ertson Smith, Wriglit, 
Payiio Smith, liadger, J^iyco, Salmono, Wilstenfeld, 
Socin, Kautsch, Biittcher, Petennann, Nestle, VT, H. 
Green, Driver, Cheyno, Schrader, Schroder, Wtdlhauscn, 
Boethgon. The ‘ Records of the Past ’ give many valuable 
translations of ancient writings. See Wright’.s Co?7ipara- 
tivf Grammar of the Semitic Lawjuayes^ edited by 
Robertson Smith (1890). 

^ Semlery Johann Salomo, one of the most 
inlluential German tlieologians of the 18th cen» 
tury, was born 18th DccenilK*r 1725, at Saalfehl in 
Thuringia, and educated at Halle. After editing 
for a year the Coburg official GazeAte^ and lecturing 
on philology and history at Alttlorf for six months, 
he was in 1752 appointed professor of Theology at 
Halle, where he taught with great success. He 
died at Halle on 14th March 1791. For many yeai^s 
he enjoyed a wonderful popularity a.s a teacher, 
and exercised so wide and profoumf an influence as 
pioneer of the historical method that he has been 
called the ‘father of Biblical Criticism.’ Yet, of 
course, he contributed little to the science ; his 
chief merit is to have pointed out the way and 
indicated the right methods to those who came 
after. He was distinctively a rationalist, and one of 
l^ie moat influential in emancipating theology from 
the. fetters of tradition. But ne sinoerely Imlieved 
in revelation ; and he lost favour through his 
opposition to the Wolftvimitd Fmgmmta^ and his 
adverse criticism of the naturalism’ or extreme 
rationalism of Bahrdt. Both friends and enemies 
found It difficult to teeonoile his defence of revela* 
tion with his own critical freedom. In insisting on 


but none if of much value o,t tlie present day^ 
The more important were Ajtpnrntm nd liherulem 
ViltiiHs Testameiiti rHfrrpretatfOhnn (Halle, 1773), 
Ahht'fttdhoifj von frricr U iitvr.^ueh inig des Kauotis , 
(4 vols. !77l 75), IM TMeinoitifuis < 1709), Selecta \ 
O.qdin ///.s7r>/vVc A>r/t\svV^v^/f;riT (3 voIk. 1707-09), 

S«;t* hLs own fjchtridhachrcihumj (1781 82); Schmid, 
Thfffhhfu’ St itf/vrs (1858^; Tholiick, in his 
Srhrifttn ; Mul for the infliionco of tJio Deist<{, an ai-tic!o 
by David P;i trick on ‘ EtjgliiJi ForerunTiejs of the Tubin- 
gen S<;iHKd ’ ill tlie Theohttfir.fd /iVr/V«’ for 1877. 

Seillliki« a rWvr of Ofpuitorial .Africa, flowing 
north e*ast into Albert X^au/a. It was di.MUivered 
by Stauloy in isss. 

Seilllill flinng. Zint'^t/), ji froutier town of 
TTungarv, simnls on n toiigin^ of land jit the junction 
ui the Sjiao and ihc Danube, lui the right hank of 
the laitoj. IhJgrmlo. It contains the 

ruined rasile of John Iluuyady, who died here. 
'J'Jio town D the gieai seat of the 'I’lirco- Austrian 
transit trade, jiinl llio iiiincijjal quarantine station 
for tra\<dh*js from the lialkari .state.«. I’op. 11,830, 
nioKily Servians. See Kinglake'.M Kothe.n. 

SeilllltPritlg^« M monnlaiu on tiic l>orders of 
Styiia an(i Austria, 00 tnih*s SW. of A'ienua, and 
J 4r>77 feel above th(i sea, over whieh the Vicuna, 

1 Gnitz, and 'Flies to Kail way has been carried by a 
I serie‘< of ingenious engineering (‘(uitrivanees. The 
lailwjiv, built in IS50 53 at a cost of £2,000,000, 

! sweeps u}> the stetm face of the mountain in many. 
I'urves, and <lescends its southern slope, after having 
passed through 15 tunnels and numorou.s galleries, 
juid cio.ssed 16 viaducts. It extends from Glogg- 
iiitz on tlie north to Murzzuschlng on the south, a 
distance of 25 mih's, tra versed by qukdc trains in 
1 hour and 37 minutes; hy slow in 2 hours 17 
minutes. The greatest elevation is reached at 
2940 feet in the Seinmering tunnel (4092 feet long). 
The ste<q)est gradient for any distance i.s 1 in 40. 

SeiiiiiicSt Raphael (1809-77). See Alabama. 

ScninopitlieVlls* the genus of monkeys to 
which the Entellus Alonkey (q.v.) belongs. 

SciItolifia« an article of food consisting of 
granules of the floury part of wlieat. The name 
semolina is often applietl to the larger sizes of 
‘ middlings ’ made in the process of flour-inilling 
(see Mill), and these pi*oducts are sometimes sold 
under the name semolina in the granular state 
after thorougli cleaning, instead of being ground 
into flour. Semolina is chiefly used for making 
Xniddings and soups. 

Sempucll^ a small town of Switzerland, 9 miles 
by rail NW. of Lucerne, on the east shore of the 
lake of Sempach, Under its walls Leopold, Duke 
of Austria, with 4000 men, was met on 9tii July 
1386 by the confederated Swiss to the number of 
1.500. The nature of the ground being unfitted for 
the action of cavalry, the horsemen ( 1400 in number) 
dismounted, and formed themselves into a solid 
and compact body, Avhicli was at once charged by 
the Lucerners ; but the wall of steel W'os impene- 
trable, and not a man of the Austrians was even 
wounded, while many of the bravest of the Swiss 
' fell. .But, as the legend runs, Arnold von Winkel- 
ried, a knight of Unterwalden, seized with a noble 
inspiration, rushed forward, grasped with out- 
stretched arms as many pikes as he could reanbt 
buried them in his bosom, and tore them by.bis 
weight to the earth. His companions rushed .over 
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his body into the breach thus made, slaughtered 
the armour encuTnliered Austrian knights like 
sheep, and threw the I'emainder into the utmost 
confusion and dismay. The result was a decisive 
victory for the Swiss, who thus asserted their 
independence, and hnally broke the efforts of the 
Austrian dukes to subdue them. The annivei-sary 
of this ^eat victory is still celebrated by religious 
solemnities on the held of battle. 

Semper* Karl, naturalist, was born at Altona 
on 6th July 1832, studied at Kiel, Hanover, and 
Wurzburg, and, after travelling in the Philippines 
and Soutti Sea Islands, became professor of Zoology 
at Wurzburg. He has written on the Philij)pines, 
on several problems of comparative anatomy, and 
The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life (trans. 1880). 

Seinpervivum. See House leek. 
Sempringham* See Gilbertines. 

^8en* Keshub Chunder, an Indian religious 
reformer, was born at the village of Garifa ( Gouri- 
pore) in Bengal, on 19th November 1838, and 
received an education partly English, partly 
Hindu. About J858 he was attracted by the 
Brail mo Somaj (o.v.), and soon afterwards began 
the woik of his lifetime, a steady endeavour to 
promote the religious regeneration of his country- 
men. In 1866 he founded the more liberal ‘ Brahnio 
Somaj of India.*' After a visit to England in 1870 
he organised in Calcutta several schemes of chari- 
table philanthropy on the lines of what he had 
seen in England. In 1878 a schism broke out in 
his church, caused by his own autocratic temper, 
and by his leanings to mysticism. His last years 
were years of controversy, waning influence, and 
disappointment ; and he ilied on 8th January 1884. 
See Max-Miiller, Biographical Essays (1884). 

Senaar# See Sennaar. 

S^nancour* I^tienne Pivert de, author of 
Oberttutnn, was born at Paris in November 1770. 
Ill a sickly and secluded boyhood he read eagerly, 
especially travels ; at fifteen entered for four years 
the College de la Marche ; and here devoured 
Malebranche, Helv6tius, and the 18th-century 
philosophers, losing his faith completely in the 
process. At nineteen, with the connivance of liis 
mother, he left home to escape the coui*se at Saint 
Sulpice required by his imperious father, turned 
his steps to the lake of Geneva, the next year at 
Fribour" married a young girl who did not long 
survive, lost his patrimony through the Revolution, 
but returned to Paris about 1798, and thereafter 
made a modest living by his pen, eked out with a 
pension^ granted by Louis- Philippe on the recom- 
mendation of Thiers and Villemain. He died at 
Saint-Cloud in February 1846, asking that on his 
grave might be x>laced these words only ; iternitiy 
deviens mon asile. His fame rests securely on 
three books : Riveries sur la Nature primitive de 
V Homme (1799), Obermann (1804), and Litres 
Meditations d'un Solitaire Jnconnu. In the first 
book we see the student of Rousseau weighed 
down by the absorbing dogma of necessity, full of 
aversion for all human society, returning to his 
ideal in the patriarchal nomad, the vegetative 
instinct, and the primordial sensations of man. 
In Obepnann his hero travels in the Valais, next to 
Fontainebleau, and again to Switzerland, writing 
his thoughts the while in letters to a friend. Here 
the atheism and dogmatic fatalism of the Riveries 
have given place to universal doubt no less over- 
Nowhere is the desolating ‘maladie 
^ more effectively^ expressed than in this 
book^ which, with affinities enough to Chateau- 
briand and Madame de Sta6l, is yet completely 
original in its inwardness, its sincerity, the deli- 
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cate feeling for nature it exhibits, and the melan* ' 
choly eloquence of many of its passages* * Though 
he may be called a sentimental writer,* says 
Matthew Arnold, * and though OhermanUy a collec- 
tion of letters from ^ Switzerland treating almost 
entirely of nature and of the human soul, may 
be called a work of sentiment, Senancour has a 
gravity and severity which distinguish him from 
all other writem of the sentimental school. The 
world is with him in his solitude far less than it is 
with tliem ; of all writers he is the most perfectly 
isolated and the least attitudinising. His chief 
work, too, has a value and power of its own, apart 
from tliese merits of its author. The stir of all the 
main forces, by which modern life is and has been 
impelled, lives in the letters of Obermann; the 
dissolving agencies of the 18th century, the fiery 
storm of the French Revolution, the first faint 
promise and dawn of that new world which our 
own time is but now more fully bringing to light — 
all these are to he felt, almost to be touched, tliere. 
To me, indeed, it will always seem that the im- 
pressiveness of this production can hardly be rated 
too high.* 

Senancour was neglected in his day, but he has 
found fit audience in George Sand, Sainte-Beuve, 
and, amongst ourselves, Matthew Arnold, whose 
two elegies are known to all lovers of pootr>% 

See Sainto-Beuve’s two essays in Portraits Contempo^ 
rainSy vol. i, ; the ConikUl MatjaeinCy vol. xlv. ; and the 
first complete translation of Obernianny with introduction, 
by A. K Waite (1903). 

Senate* the deliberative a.ssembly of the 
Roman peojde (see Rome, Vol. Vlll. n. 789). ^ In 
modern republics, as in France (q.v.) and the United 
States (q.v.), the senate is the upner chamber of the 
legislature. The governing body of universities 
usually is the senate (see University). 

Sendai* a town on the east coast of the main- 
lantl of Ja[)an, 220 miles NNE. of Tokyo by rail. 
Pop. (1900 ) 83,600. 

Seneca* Annjcus Seneca (pra?nomen un- 
known), a Spaniard from Corduha (Cordova), 
was born about 54 B.C., and, having come to 
Romo as a youth, studied eloquence under 
Marillus. We next find him again in Spain, 
married to Helvia, by whom he had three sons — 
Novatus, Lucius Annaeus, and Mela (father of 
Lucan the poet). About 3 A.D. he returned to 
the capital a second time to busy himself with 
rhetoric, till, tinder Tiberius, he sought his native 
country once more, and died there, 39 A.D. He 
was a great admirer of Cicero. With much of I 
the antique Roman fibre, he had moral ballast 
enough to steer clear of the excesses on which 
contemporary rhetoricians made shipwreck. Be- 
sides a historical work, now lost, he wrote in 
later life Oratorum et Rhetorum Sententias ; 
Divisiones ; Colores ; ten books of ‘ Controverste,* 
of which the first, second, seventh, ninth, and 
tenth are complete, the remainder surviving only 
in extracts; and one book of ‘Suasoriae^ — the 
whole, fragmentary as they are, of high import- 
ance for the history of Roman rhetoiic. The best 
edition is that of H. J. M filler (Prague, 1887)* while 
Sander’s Sprachgehrauch des Rhetors Anndus 
Seneca (1880) is of special value to the student of 
Latin style. 

Seneeiu L. Anndus, son of the preceding, also 
a native of Cordnba, was bom about 4 B.O., and 
carefully educated for the bar, under his father’s 
eye, in Rome, where, in Caligula’s reign, he 
narrowly escaped the death to which that emperor, 
jealous of his enlightened liberalism, had destined 
him. After years of exclusive devotion to philo- 
sophy and rhetoric, he entered the Cnria, but, 41 
A.D.* lost the favour he had won with Claudius by 
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ge^g fevoliyed, throngh the emperor’s ihfiiitikim 
wife JSesftallaa, in a state-trial which entled in his 
tonishment to Corsica, whence he did not return 
till aft^ an exile of eight years. Entrusted by 
Agrippina witli the education of her son NerOv he 
acquired over the youth an influence as strong as 
it was salutaiy, and, having already at Agrippuia’s 
instance become praetor, he was, at that of Nero 
(now emperor), made consul, 57 a.d. His high 
moral aims and intellectual gifts, possibly through 
defect of the courtier’s tact, gradually iiicurreti tjie 
aversion of the rapidly dctei-iorating* emperor, who 
at length came to regard him wifii jealousy and 
hatred. He has heou taxed hy imperial ajMilogists, 

‘ bub unjustly, with vanity and ambition -more 
plausibly, perhaps, with love of wealth and the 
power it brings. Ilis wealtli, accumulate<l under 
Nero’s profligate extravagance, excited, it is said, 
tlie ra[»acity of the en^peror, whose sinister designs 
ho anticipated hy ofl'ering to refund it, with the 
exception of a ])ittance on which he proposed to 
retire, Tliese overtures Nero rejected, whereupon, 
under pretence of illness, he witlnlrew from the 
public ga/e. An attempt on Nero's jairt to poison 
him having failed, he was drawn into the- I'isonian 
conspiracy, accused, convicted, and <*on<l<-inneil. 
Left f\;oc to choose his imxh; of deidh, lie c*lcclc<l 
to open his veins, an<l gradually succunduxl to 
syncope, Co A.T). His second wife, Ponipcia f*aul- 
Hna, wlio wis]ie<l to die with Iiim, aini actually 
liad her own veins incised for the jnirpose, sm\ived 
him a few years. 

A noble, upriglit character, Seneca was y<‘t the 
object of calumnious detraction — to sucli a degree 
tliat the utmost caution is necessary in piussing 
jiKlgmerit on him. In pliilosopliy he incline<l to 
the Stoic system, though not indisjxisrxl to engraft 
upon it the tenets of the L]ncureaii scdiool. But 
his moral independence is an outstanding feature 
in liis voluminous dicta<, which, often iirofound, are 
always sharply and distinctly refleeteo in the steel- 
mirror of ids style. Earnestness and self-abnega- 
tion are their most memoruhle note, especially in 
their inculcation of man’s duty to himself and to 
his neighbour. The relations" of his teaching to 
Christianity have recently evoked a numlicr of 
treatises, attempting to prove his correspondence, 
if not personal association, Avith the aj)ostlc Paul, 
his contemporary in Homo. The points of diverg- 
ence, hoAvever, between him and the teacher of the 
Gentiles are more numerous than the points of 
coincidence (see the Dissertation in Lightfoot s Com. 
on Philippians). His writings, apart from much 
that has ueen fatliered on him, include three books 
De Ira ; tliree consolatory pieces addressed to Ids 
mother Helvia, to Polybius, and to Marcia (Z>e 
Comolatione) ; treatises De Providentiay De Animi 
Tran^uillitatey De Constatitla Sapientis^ De de- 
mentia {ad Neronem Ccesarem), De Brevitate Vitce 
{ad Paulinum)y De Vita Beata {ad Gallionem)^ De 
Otio aut Secessu Sapientts ; seven books De Bene- 
Jtcus ; 124 EphtiUce ad Lticilium, comprising fi*ee 
speculations on philosophical questions of every 
kind, in Avhich bis characteristic powers appear 
to special advantage ; a scathing satire on the 
Emperor^ Claudius, in the form of a parodied 
Motheosia {Aj^colocyntosis sive Ludtis ae Morte 
Cassaris); Anally, seven books Queestionum Natur- 
alium^ addressed to Lucilius the Younger — the 
only surviving Roman treatise on physics, if not 
the first in Latin literature ( of the same compass 
at least). It reveals a decidedly exactor and wider 
knowledge and a sounder critical faculty than the 
later wonc of the elder Pliny. 

Seneca had also a poetical side, if we may accept 
as his the epipams ( mainly referring to his banish- 
ment) and the eight tragedies {Hercules Furene^ 
Thyestes^ Phasdra^ CSdipus^ Troades^ Afedea^ Aga- 


mamnon, and 
scenes from a 

his opera ouniiia. These ar^ 
models, and are distinguished . 
of style, vij^roiis imannation, ani 
psychological insight, liut their pnr 
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eminently undraiuatic, cliaracter unA& 
the stage, if indeed they w'ctc ever intendw^rar 
In versification they arc •correct’ to a fault, 
the monotony of their ca<]cncf;.s hecomes as wOBJ^.v 
some as llieir dechimatnrv strain. V 

Of editions of his profsc writings that of Gronovitui ' 
(IGGl -aU), of Kuhkopf ( I7ii7 -ISl I ), and, lient of ail, that i 
of Fickert (JH42 45), sibiJl liolti their place, while soms; / 
of liiH special treatises have been carefully edited by j 
Koch and Vahlcu, and hy Gertz. Jiis tragedies may be, ! 
most conveniently iciid in the etUtions of Gronoviiu 
of Schroder 0728), of Bothe (181.9 and 1822), i 
of lVi2x‘r and Itichter (lHti7 h and of Leo (1878); | 
I)ialn/;urs^ trant'-latcd by A. Stewart (1889). See i 
also a )):i{)er- by II. A. .1- Monro on Pei per and Hichter’e j 
edition in tlx? .Tmivnal of rhUoUnjif. A .striking {^ortriut 
of the jihilosofilier-.-siatcsinjui at Nero’s court, especially 
in relation to his assumed ai?snciati«n with St Paul, is 
givi n in Mr Hugh W'esrbuiy’s novel, (1890). 

Fails, a ixwt-viJlage of Neiv York, on 
flic Seneca Liver, 10 mileft from the lake and 41 
jin'les In rail WS\A'. of Syraeinse, Tiie river faJla 
50 feed here, and the ]>lace coiitaiim a numlicr of 
mills, fonndricj^, and nnmnfa(‘t<>rie« of steam flre- 
engiin?s, pumps, vS:c. Pop. 0880. 

Seiioca Lakp« one of a range of narrow lakes 
ill llie vveHtern pait of the stale of New York. It 
is 36 miles from north to south, 2 miles in average 
width, end 530 feet deep. Steamlioats ply daily 
from end to end. l'’ov the Seneca Indians, from 
whom the lake lakes its name, see IltOQUoiS. — 
Senega (q.v.) is a form of the same word. —Seneca 
Oil is an old name for Petroleum (q.v.). 

ScilCClO. the most numerous genus of tho 
great natural order (’omposita^, having a hairy 
napims, a naked receptacle, and a cylindrical invo- 
lucre of linear equal scales, with a few smaller 
scales at tlieir Ixise. The species are annual, 
perennial, and luilf-shrubby plants, natives chiefly 
of the leiuperate and cold parts of the world, the 
half-shrubby species being from the warmer lati- 
tudes. Eleven species are reckoned as British, 
and commonly known a.s Groundsel (q.v.) and j 
Ragwort (q.v.). S, Snraceuicus^ probably not a 
true native of Britain but introduced in the middle 
ages, has undivided lanceohtte leaves, and was 
once in repute as a vulnerary. The Fireweed of 
North America is S. hicracifolhifi. It receives its 
])opular iiaiiio from its appearing abundantly wher- 
ever a part of the forest lias been consumed by fire. 
Many species of Senecio have a strong, disa^ecable 
smell. A few are rather ornamental as flowers ; 
see Cineraria. 

Senefeldery Aloys. See Lithography, 

SenelTe* or Senef, a town in the province of 
Hainault, Belgium, 27 miles hy rail S. by W. of 
Brussels, with a pop. of 3438, is the centre of a 
district in which manufactures of pottery and glass 
are extensively carried on, but is chiefly notable as 
the battlefield on which William of Orange (III. of 
England) was defeated after a bloody contest by 
the Great Cond5, 11th August 1674. Here, too, on 
2d July 1794 the French general Marceau defeated 
the Austrians. 

Senes^ or Snake Root, is the dried root of 
Polygala Senega^ used as a cure for snake-bites in 
America. See Milkworts. 

Senc^aly a river of West Africa, has two main 
sources^ the Baling which flows north from the 
plateau of Futa-Jallon, and the Bakhw which 
comes from the south-east, the countiy of Bor4, not 
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far from the north hank of the Joliba (Niger). 
These streams meet at Bafulab6, 7()0 miles 7rom 
the coast, anil from there the united Senegal flows 
north-west, west, and south-west, and reaches the 
Atlantic some 10 miles below St Louis. For three 
months of the year ( July-October) boats drawing 
20 feet can get up to Kayes, 40 miles below Bafii- 
lab6. The channel is, however, in ^liose higher 
reaches greatly obstructed by falls ami ‘narrows,* 
and in its lower course it is studded with numerous 
low, flat islands. Although the river is navigable 
all the year round for about j200 miles up, it is not 
so serviceable to navigation as it might t)e because 
of a formidable bar that lies across its mouth. The 
dilHculties of the navigation are in part overcome 
by a railway along the left bank of the river, 
between Kayes and Dioub^ha, a place 25 miles 
beyoml Bafulab^, and the Frerich are continuing 
the line to Tlammako on the Niger, which is only 
about 320 miles distant from Kayes. 

Senegal, a Frencli colony in West Africa, 
consisting of various j)osts, towns, and territories 
sitiiatetl on both banks of tlie river Senegal, as St 
Louis, Dagana, Medine, Bafiilah6, «S:c. Tlie popu- 
lation does not exceed 1.35,500. The administrative 
districts of tlie colony are under a governor. For 
further particulars, see Sen eg AM ni A. 

Scncg^llinbiait a territory subject to France, 
situated on the west coast of Africa and embracing 
tlie colony of Senegal proper anti various ]>rotected 
states, as Cayor and Saluin (along the Atlantic), 
Damga, Bambuk, Buinlu, ami others lying be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean an<l the Senegal and 
Gambia riv'crs — the word ‘Senegambia’ (not used 
by the French ) is compounded of the names of these 
two rivers. Until 1890 Senegambia included the 
region known as the ‘ Rivers of the South * ( Casa- 
mance, Casini, Nunez, Pongo, and others), and 
certain districts on the Gold Coast ; but Jit 
the date quoted the more southerly region i 
(RiviJjres du Sud) was placed under a separate 
lieutenant-governor, who resides at Konakr}" on 
the Dubreka, and the Gold Coast districts were 
divided into two distinct and independent colonies, I 
the Gold Coast districts and the Bight of Benin 
districts. On the other hand, farther north, 
the French cliiini the Atlantic coast southwards 
from Capo Blanco to the mouth of the Senegal ; 
whilst inland they have extended their authority 
over Fnta-Jallon, Beledugii, and Macina as far as 
the Joliba (Niger). These several protected states 
of the interior are generally called collectively the 
French Soudan, and are administered by an officer 
under the governor of Senegal. Moreover in virtue 
of recent treaties e.g. with Great Britain in 
August 1890 — the v.ast exp.anse of the Sahara south 
of Algiers and Tunis, right up to the Niger, and to 
a line drawn eastwards from Say on that river to 
Barruva on Lake Tsad, is recognised as being 
within the Frencli ‘sphere of intluence;’ and 
in 1894 France worked her way down the Niger to 
Timbuctoo. South of the Niger also she has fairly 
liegun to establish herself, for in 1889 Captain 
Binger proclaimed in agreement with the native 
chiefs a protectorate over the Kong states, an 
immense area stretching almost down to the Gulf 
of Guinea, from 8® .30' to 12° N. lat. Thus the 
territory claimed by France in this part of Africa 
extends from Tunis to Sokoto and the Gulf of 
Guinea, and from the Atlantic and the frontier of 
Morocco to Lake Tsad. The only interniptious to 
the continuiW of this vast area are the British 
colonies of Gambia and Sierra Leone, Lilieria, 
certain Portuguese territories of uo ^eat extent, 
and the numerous small colonies ^longing to 
different European powers on the Guinea coast. 

^ Of this gigantic territory France actually occupies 
little more than the colonies of Senegal, ‘ Rivei^s of 


the South,’ and the two groups on the Gold Coast. 
These are estimated to have a "total area of 165,000 
sq. m. and a total pop. of 200,000. The people 
belong for the most part to the Peulli and Man- 
dingo tribes of Ne^oes, and are in part Moslems, 
in part fetich-worsliippei-s. The ‘ French Soudan ’ 
has an area of probably 50,000 sq. m. and an esti- 
mated pop. of nearly 300,000. The principal geo- 
graphical feature in these united regions is the 
plateau (2000 to 4000 feet) of Futa-Jallon ; from 
its valleys issue many rivere that flow (e.g. the 
Gambia) west and south-west to the Atlantic, north 
to the Senegal, and east and north-east to the 
Joliba (Niger). The villages of the natives are 
chiefly planted beside these various watercourses. 
Ground-nuts, gums, india-rubber, timber (includ- 
in<^ ‘Senegal ebony;’ see DALBEliGtfA), and 
oilier wihl products constitute the bulk of the 
exports, which reach an annual value of £662,000 
( three- fourths to France). The imports (textiles, 
liquors, and food-stufl’s) are valued at £1,120,000 
(nearly half from France). St Louis (q.v.) is the 
principal town in those colonies. Tlie ln*ench first 
settlea in this part of Afric.a about the beginning of 
the 17th century; but the settlements (more than 
once capturetl by the English and again rcstoreil ) 
langnislied until tlie appointment of Genen^l Faid- 
herbe as governor in 1854. He began a most 
vigorous line of action, subdued the Berber chiefs 
who prevented the French advance inkind, and 
annexed their territories. This policy was pursued 
in the same spirit by subsequent governors ; dis- 
tricts ivere annexed and ])rotectorates proclaimed 
with extraordinary celerity, though the two power- 
ful chiefs Alnuadou and Samory occasioned them a 
great deal of trouble during the years 1887 to 1890. 

See Sf^n^ffal et Niprr (an official publication, Paris, 
1884) ; Faidherbe, Le Soiuhin Francois Uallc, 188T-85) ; 
A7inales Styif'galaiscs (ISSO) ; and Hull. *S'oc. de O'ofpKt- 

ScilCSClial (Old French; from the same roots 
as the Gothic sins., ‘old,’ and shall s, ‘a servant ; * 
compare ft functionaiy in the household 

of tJio Frankisli kings corresjionding to wliat in 
England and Scotland was designed ‘steward,’ 
usually rendered into Latin as sotescalius. 

Senig^allia* See Sinigaglia. 

Senior, Nassau William, political economist 
and ‘ prince of interviewei*s,’ was born on 26tli Sep- 
tember 1790, at Compton in Berkshire, the eldest 
son of the vicar of Durnford, Wilts, and from Eton 
passed to Magdalen College, Oxford, where in 1812 
he took a distinguished first-class in classics. In 
1819 he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn ; 
during 182.5-30, and again during 1847-62, >vas 
professor of Political Economy at Oxford ; in 1832 
ivas appointed a Poor-laAV commissioner ; and from 
1836 to 1853 was a Master in Chancery. He 
travelled much, and wrote much for the Edinburgh 
Review and other leading periodicals, bis twenty 
works including, besides treatises on politico 
economy, Biographical Shelches (1868) ; Essays 
on Fiction ( 1864 ) ; Historical and Philosophical 
Essays ( 1865) ; Journals, Cmiversations, and Essays 
relating to Ireland ( 1868) ; Journals kept in France 
(1871); Conversations with Distinguished ‘Persons 
during the Second Empire (4 vols. 1878-80); and 
Conwersations and Journals in Egypt and Malta 
(1882). He died 4th June 1864. 

Senlac. See Hastings. 

Senlis, a very ancient town of France, dept, 
of Oise, 33 miles NNE, of Paris, Its older portion 
in surrounded by walls, flanked with towers, whlcb 
date from Roman times. The cathedral, a small 
edifice, with a striking bell tower, is a beautiful 
example of early Gothic (begun in 1155); Senlis 
ceasea to be a bishop’s seat in 1801. Here was 
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aimed on 23(1 May 1493 o, treaty between Charlea 
Vill. of France and the Emperor Maximilmu 1. 
There atill exist the ruins of an old royaJ caatte. 
Pop. 7111. 

ISenna is the dried leaflets of several species of 
Cassia, various preparations of which are used in 
medicine ns purgatives. Two sorts are recognised 
in the British Plmrinacojxeia — viz. Alexandrian 
senna and Tinnivelly senna. The Alexandrian 
senna loaves are chiefly (ihtainod from Cnsaia nvuti- 
folia^ while the Tinnivelly senna leaves are yielded 
by Cassia angustifolia. " Alexandrian senna i.s 

chiefly grown 
in Nnina and 
>1 l Upper Eyypfc, 

i IS U 


^ and fl n e r, 

Cassia obovata. ‘ about 2 inches 

long, lanceo- 
late, acute, unequally oblique at the base, flexihle, 
entire, green, without any admixture.’ The 
rounder leaves of the C. oho ml ft are also used in 
medicine, and are .sometimes mixed witii the otlufr 
kinds. 

The active principle in senna is a gIu(?osidc, 
W’hich ha.s becTi named cathartic acid, and which 
is clo.sely allied to clirysarohin and the purgative 
princijde in rhubarb ; there are also otlier sub- 
stances which impart to senna its peculiar odour 
and taste, as >vell as a variety oi .sugar. The 
dilYerent pharmaceutical prejuiratioiis of senna act 
as moderately active cathartics, but tend to cause 
griping. To obviate this, and to disguise the 
nausci^us taste of the drug, they are all made up 
with a number of canniimtive and flavouring 
substances. Tlie active ])rinciples in senna are 
e.xcreted in the urine, which is coloured a deep 
yellow, and the milk, which is rendered purga- 
tive. The ofhcinal preparations comprise the con- 
fection of senna (dose 60 to 120 grains), the in- 
fusion of senna (dose I to 2 fluid oz.), the syrup of 
senna (dose 1 to 4 fluid drachms), the tincture of 
senna (dose 2 to 8 fluid drachms), and the coin- 

f und mixture of senna or ‘black draught’ (dose 
toi li fluid oz.). Compound liquorice powder 
consists largely of senna. The dose of senna itself 
is 10 to 30 grams. 

Bladder Senna ( Colutea) is a genus of shrubs of 
the natural order Leguminosm, sub-order Papilio- 
naoem, having pinnated leaves, red or yellow 
flowers, and remarkably inflated bods, whence the 
English name. One species (C; arborescens) is 
common in shrubberies in Britain. It is a native 
of the south of Europe, and is found on the ascent 
of the crater of Mount YesuVius — almost the only 
plant that exists there, 

Sennaar (properly 5ennar, sometimes also 
Sencutr)^ a city of the Eastern Soudan, stands 


cm the Blue Nile, about 1160 luiles. BSE. of 
.toum. Pop. 8000. It is the ohief town ol a dis- 
trict lying between the Blue and the White Nile, 
which wua made an Egyptian province in 1820, 
bat fell to tire Malidi m 1884. An aecotuit of the 
disastrous expedition of Hicks Pasha into this pro- 
vince in 1883 will be found in (Colonel the Hon. 

Col borne’s book. Wit A Hi els Pasha in th^ 

(1885), and in Major Wingate’s Mahdiimn and the 
Egyptian Sudan { 1801 ). 

$94^anaclierib9 an As^syrian king, -^ton of Sargon, 
reigned 702 to 6HI n.c. riic chiut events of his 
reign arc enurnorated umler Assyna (q.v.). He 
was the originator of great public works, ns the 
embankment of tlm Tigris, tin; making of canals, 
watercourses-, and the (Mvi tiou of a gigantic palace 
at Nineveh. 

Scnoiiian. S(.‘e 0:KTArr:oT^s Sv^^tkm. 

an old town of I’’ ranee, dt^j^t. ^"onne, 
stands on the light bank of the Yoime, 70 miles 
by rail SK. of i’aiis, and is still surrounded with 
its ancieiit walls. Its principal ornament is the 
(iJolliic catliedrnl of Sfc Stephen, built in n22”68, 
but re.stored iwit^e (u* thrice wince. It has splen- 
did porlnls, flm^ steined glu.ss^ and tAvo targe 
bells: in its tre:i.<^U!\ are preserv<'d lli(» ve.slments 
of 'riioju.us ii Bei’kei. 'I’Jit're an^ also the palace 
and ancient public ofhees of tin' arcli)>ishop, and a 
town /niiseiim. 'I’lie ohendst Tlienard Avas born in 
the place. Pop. (181)1) i:},qd2. See Vainliii, Les 
Pastes fh: Iff Senonir { l*aris, IS82). 

SeUKiitioii tnay be defined as llic change in 
coiiscionsness Avbh'b results from the transmission 
of nervous impulses to tln^ brain. Smdi impulses 
may be generateil Avitbin the nerves tbemsedves 
(but only iti disejised conditions), or may be pro- 
duced by stimuli applied to such parts of the body 
as ar(i ])rovitled with nerves. Such nerves are 
often styled sensory or aflerent. It must be re- 
membered, however, that aflerent impulses are 
constantly Ixdng carried to the brain from all parts 
of the ])ody, resulting in motor and other acts 
neces.sary to our life, AvitJiout exciting any sensa- 
tion at all. It i.s through our sensations that we 
gain our knoAvledge of the extoual Avorld, and of 
the state of our body. The niean.s bj^ Avhicli these 
are produced are the elaborate nervous meclianisms 
developed in connection Avith the various senses of 
smell, sight, liearing, taste, touch, temperature (or 
heat and cold), pain or general sensibility, the 
muscular sense, and those of hunger and thirst. 
While we have obtained a certain amount of knoAV- 
ledge of the nature of a nervous impulse resulting 
in muscular movement, the same cannot l>e said 
of a sensory nervous iinpul.se. We cannot measure 
the rate of its transmission along the nerve ; we 
liaA^e alrsolutely no notion of the ciiange, if it is 
legitimate to employ such a term, by Avbich a 
sensory nervous impulse becomes transformed into 
a sensation ; we os yet kncAA' imperfectly at Avhat 
part of the brain this transformation takes place, 
or by what paths the sensorj^^ impulses travel 
toAvards the brain. It has long been known, how- 
ever, tliat if the posterior division of the bundle of 
nerve fibres constituting that part of the cerebrum 
which is termed the internal capsule (see Brain) 
is destroyed a complete loss of sensation on 
the opposite side of the body results. This has led 
to the investigation of the posterior part of the 
cerebrum, to ivniefa these fibres moresp^ally pass, 
for ‘centres,’ the destruction of “w^hich would in- . 
volve loss of the various forms of sensibility. The i 
results are as yet conflicting. .It is generally agreed 
that the ‘ centre ’ for sight w in the inner side of the 
occipital lobe ; but there is in -the angular cool- ' 
volution another centre in which lisual sensations 
probably undergo a further elabomtian. Ahoye the 
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corpus callosum there lies a long convolution, the special end-organs for the reception of such ini** 
gyrus fornicatiis, the removal of Avhich produces pressions. It is quite beyond doubt that the 
com])lete loss of tactile sensibility of the opposite olfactory, optic, auditory, and gustatory nerves do 
half of the body; but in the ‘motor area' there not transmit painful impressions, and it might be 
are probably other centres, as this is rarely diseased supposed that the analogy would hold in the case 
without the production of peculiar modifications of of tiie senses of touch and temperature. It is found 
senso tion. The centre for nearing has been located in some cases of disease that the prick of a pin 
in the upper convolution of the temporal lobe, that may be felt as a touch one or two seconds before 
for smell and taste on the anterior end of the it becomes painful. But this is open to the ex- 
temporal lobe. An exhaustive consideration of the planation that the delay in the latter case may 
ditficulties of the problem will be found in Foster’s take place in the spinal cord owing to a different 
Text book of Phy Oology, ji.ath of conduction rather than to a difference in 

Each of the special senses has its own peculiar the time that it takes to stimulate the end-orj^an. 
end-organ : the special endings of the olfactory I’ainful sensations may result from excessive stimu- 
nerves in the upper part of the septum of the nose lation of a sensory nerve at any part of its course, 
for that of smell ; the retina in the eyeball for which would secni to point in favour of the non- 
sight ; the rods of Corti in the cochlea for hearing ; existence of special end-organs. With regard to 
the taste bulbs and the fibrils in the fungiform the paths by which these various iinjiulses reach 
papillae in the tongue for taste; and the Pacinian the brain, we know (if we except the fifth cranial 
corpuscles and the sj)ecial ramifications of the and the vagus nerves) that they reach the spinal 
cutaneous nerves in the epi<lermis for touch. The cord by the posterior roots of the sinnal nerves, 
integrity of these and of the special non-nervous and that those in)pu]seB which produce tactile, 
apparatus with which tliey are connected is neces- thermal, and painful sensations for the most part 
sary for the production oi a sensation. Thus, the ( though this has recently been questioned ) travel 
transparent media of tlie eyeball, and the rods and up the side of the cord opiiosito to that at which 
cones of the retina Are all essential to the produc- they entered, but their exact course is not certainly 
tion of a visual sensation. In projiortion as they determined. The path for the muscular sc^sc-im- 
are abnormal, the sensation is imperfect. Further, pulses is by many regarded as lying in the i»ostcrior 
each end-organ can be thrown into action only by columns of the same side (see Spinal Cord). 
certain kinds of stimuli, and the nerves in con- Within the medulla oblongata the obscurity as 
nection with them convey those impulses^ only to the upward sensoiy conducting tracts is even 
which give rise to their own special varieties of greater than in the cord, not only in the case of 
sensation. The retina can only be stimulated by the senses above mentioned, but also of the sense 
waves of light, never by those of sound, and the of hearing and taste. It is probable that the }»aths 
optic nerve if stimulated directly can give rise to are not continuous, but are frequently interrupted 
visual sensations only. This law holds good also by nerve cells, through the agency of which the i 
for the cutaneous nerves, there being reason to nervous impulses undergo successive elaborations 
believe that the cud-organs for touch are not the before reaching the cerebral cortex. Tlie evidence 
same as those for temperature. It is probable for the existence of special upward conducting 
even that there are sei»arate nerves for the per- strands in the spinal cord, and the connections of 
ception of heat and of cold. All parts of the end- these, will be fully considered under the article 
organs are not eqiially sensitive or capable of being SPINAI. Cord. 

similarly affected by the same kind of stimulus. See landois and Stirling’s Physiology (for details of 
Thus, the same substance may appear sweet at the investigations in various senses) ; Quain’s Anatomy (for 
anterior part and bitter at the ])osterior part of the end-organs and nervous apparatus ) ; Foster’s Physiology 
tongue. The retina is most sensitive at the yellow (for general consideration or Uie j^roblems involved ). See 
spot, while the various colours are perceived over Taste, Xose, Eye, Vision, Perception, Nervous 
areas which differ considerably. Tactile sensi- System, Psychology, Vol. VIII. p. 474. 
bility varies exceedingly. The points of a compass Sensitive Plants a name commonly given to 
can bo felt as double at a distance of about ^ certain species of Mimosa (see Mimose^), on 
part of an inch at the tip of the tongue, of oi Q-R account of the peculiar phenomena of Irritability 
inch on the front of the tip of the forefinger, but (q.v.) which their leaves exhibit in their collapse 
only at a distance of more than 2i inches on the when touched or shaken. Numerous species of 
back. Mimosa possess this property, and, indeed, most 

The muscular sense is that by which we are made of the species in a greater or less degree ; but those 
aware of the position of any part of the body, in which it is most conspicuous are humble her- 
by which we gauge the amount of movement neces- haceous or half-shnihby plants. They have leaves 
sary to affect any object or to overcome any resist- beautifully divided, again and again pinnate, with 
ance. Many authorities deny the existence of a great number of small leaflets, of which the pairs 
such a special sense altogether, and believe that it close upwards when touched. On repeated or 
is merely a form of ordinary tactile sense. But rougher touching the leaflets of the neighbouring 
that this is not so is frequently illustrated in a nmnas also close together, and all the pmme sink 
disease of the spinal cord, locomotor ataxy, in down, ahd at last the loaf -stalk itself sinks down, 
which there is, when the eyes are shut, a more^ or and the whole leaf hangs as if withered. If the 
less complete absence of knowledge of the position stem is shaken all the 'leaves exhibit the same 
of the limbs and of the power of regulating their phenomena. After a short time the leaf-stalk 
movements, although the cutaneous tactile sensi- rises, and the leaflets expand again. On account 
bility may be quite normal. It would appear likely of this curious and interesting property some of 
that the nerve endings connected with this^ sense the sensitive plants are frequently cultivated in 
are situated in the muscles, tendons, and joints, our hothouses. They are generally treated as 
and that these are stimulate by changes in move- annuals, although capable of longer life. M. 
inent and mutual pressure in these structures. sensitiva^ one ot the best-known species on the 

The sensation of pain (or general sensibility) is continent of Europe, is a native of Brazil, with 
produced when pressure on a part, or when the tern- prickly stems and leaf-stalks, and small heads of 
i^rature of a body applied, exceeds certain limits, rose-coloured flowers. AT. pvdica is the species 
was at first a sensation of touch, or of heat most commonly cultivated in British hothouses ; 
or cold, beemnes replaced by a painful sensation, it is a branching annual growing from 1 to 2 feet 
It IS very difficult to be certain whether there are high. AT. cctata^ M. pudwunda^ M* peUpitam^ and 
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M. viva are also among the most sensitive species. 
See the section on tlio movement of plants at 
Plants ; also Dr G. Haberlaiult^ Das reizleitende 
Oew^esystem der Sinnpjlanze (Leip. 1890). 

Seiisorlunit the supposed centre of sensation 
or sejit of the soul, once believed to be some spot 
in tlie brain. See Bkain, Pineal Gland, Sensa- 
tion. 

Sentinel, Sentry (from the Lat. seMre, *to 
feel or perceive,’ through the Ital. scntiHdht)^ a 
soldier or sailor marine at a point with the duty 
of watching for the approach of an erjcuiy, or 
guarding the gun-park, camp, magazine, or othf*r 
locality. When an army is in the lield its front 
and Hanks are [>rotectf.Ml hy ‘outposts.’ These 
consist of a chain of pickets (some fifty men 
each), covered in front by the sentries they throw 
out, anrl assisted in n^ar ])y otlier bodies (jalh'd 
‘supports,’ Ea(‘,lx picket wouhl furnish two to 
four double sentry pr»sts, so that no portion of 
ground along the front is nnwatcheiV These 
double sentry posts must be visible to one another 
and to other sentries (single) who, j»ust(*<l over the 
piled arms of each picket, re]a>rt tlieir signals. 

I Sometimes groups of lhn.*e to six men, one watch- 
ing, the rest lying down, are uM‘d insteiul of tlie 
double sentries. If attackeil, sentries fall back 
; on the pickets, and with them retire upon the 
supports. Each is entruste<l with the ‘ parolo ’ or 
counteixign, and no ]MU-son, however exalted in 
position, may aj)proa<*h or |kiss him without giving 
that as a signal. As tln^ safety of the army de* 
pend.s upon the vigilance of tin* s(*iit l ies, the [umi-’h- 
ineiit for sleeping when on sontry duty on active 
servict} is <lcath, 

Seiltls. See S.VNTIS. 

ScilUSSi (SonUstija), a ^loslem confraternity of 
austere and fanatical doctrines, wliich has ilone 
niiicli to unite the Mohamiiiedan jiopiilation of 
North Africa in hostility and resistance to foreign 
and inlidel iiiHuencos. Mohammed es-Stmussi 
(‘of the Semis mountains’), fro»n Mostagaueiii in 
Algeria, became famous about 1830 in Fez for 
his sanctity. After pcrforiiiiiig the Haj to 
Mecca he founded a convent at Alexandria, but 
was excommunicated by the Sheikh uMslam and 
settled in the Libyan Desert, lirst near Bengazi in 
Barca, and then at Jerabub or Jaghbub near the 
oasis of Siwa. Here he established a prosperous 
college, and here in 1860 he died, being succeeded 
by his son, who claimed to be the proniised Mabdi 
(q.v,), though Ids manifestation was to be post- 
poned till 1892. The confraternity has rainilica- 
''tions all over North Africa, especially in Tripoli, 
Fezzan, and Gadames. T'lie French have come 
into contact with them ; their agents liave re- 
peatedly stopped European travellera ; and after 
the death in 1885 of the Egyptian Mahdi, from 
whom they had carefully held aloof, they acquired 
additional influence in the Soudan. See Wingate, 
Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan ( 1891 ) ; A. 
Silva White, From Sphinx to Oracle (1898). 

Sconif a town in the Central Provinces of India, 
half-way between Nagpurand Jabalpur on the great 
Deccan road. Pop. 11,976. — There is a smalle; 
Seoni (pop. 7100) 35 miles SW. of Hoshangabad. 

Seoul# or SdUL, the capital of Corea, stands on 
the river Han, 75 miles from its entrance into the 
Yellow Sea and 57 miles from its port Cheniul|K> 
(q.v.). It lies in a natural basin, amongst granite 
hill-ranges, and is surrounded with walls. The 
streets are very narrow and very dirty, and the 
houses beggarly in the extreme. « The city includes 
several wide, desolate squares. The royal palace 
and its adjuncts cover 6()0 acres of ground. Silk, 
paper, tobacco, mats, fans, and similar commodities 


are tlie principal products of native Industry. Pop. 
190,000; including extensive suburbs, SOOiOW, 
Sepal# See Calyx, Flower. 

Separate Estate# See Husband and Wife. 

Separation of married persons is either judi- 
cial or voluntary. If tlie pai lies enter into n. de€^ 
or other arrangement to live separate, this is called 
a voluntary separation, and in general the 
rights (»f tlie partic.s are not altered, except tqat 
if the wife is provided with mainienam-e she has /no 
longer an implied authority to hind the husband. 
Ami though voluntary separation is not oncouvaged 
by eoui ts of law, yet elVeei will be, given fiecjuently 
to fleliberftte contracts of ibis kind onlored into 
j le^twoen the parties. Fornioiiy the intervention 
of a trustee uas in all cases necessary, biiL now an 
arrangement made directly between husband and 
wife is enfoiced )>y tlie English courts. Jn the 
irjdted Hlatos the law uf s^'\’enil states confers the 
right to contract, to maintain actions, ♦Jv'c. on a 
married woman w in), for goofl cause, is li\ ing apart 
fmm her hu^b<iml. Sta* Siimsfin's A uif'ru'an Sfaiute 
Law : SCO also Ji i>i< tAt. SkpakatioN. 

^^epliardiui# See Ashkenaz. 

Sepliarvaiin# See BAnvLi».vi \. 

Hepla, a brown pignnmt used as a water-colour. 
Tt is ])r<q)ared from I he dark- brown colouring matter 
of the ink bag <»f a few species of ( 'uttle-Hsli (q.v.), 
particulaily Se.fmt offwitictUs, which, though chieHy 
lishod for in the Adriatic and Mediterranean, is 
aUo fiHind in ibitish sens. I'lio |dgment from the 
dik'd ink-bagsis dissolved in a solution of ammonia 
or soda and then preciidtated l>y neutralising the 
alkali witii hydrocfilorio lu-id, the nrecijiitate being 
afterwanis washed tind dried. An ounce of the 
natural pigment will daiken several thousand 
ounces ot water. Sepia excels all other water- 
coloiii-s ill the ease with which its tints can be 
evenly put on piiper with a brush. It is much 
used by itself for sepia drawing.s, and also in coin- 
binatit)ii witli other colours for various subdued 
lints. It is, liowever, not suitable for oil-painting. 
Sepia is permanent wljen not exposed to sunshine. 
Strange to say, tJie pigment from the ink-bags of 
fossil cuttle-fish possesses the same colour and 
diameter as that from recent species. An ‘ Indian 
ink’ is sometimes made from sepia. This sub- 
stance appears to have been used both as an ink 
and a pigment by the ancients, 

Sepoy# corrupted from the Persian stpahi, ‘a, 
soldier,’ denotes a native Hindu soldier as distin- 
guished from a European (white) soldier (gora). 
Seps# See Skink. 

Seplaria are ovate, flattened nodules of argil- 
laceous limestone or ironstone, internally divided 
into numerous angular fragments by reticulating 
Hssures radiating from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, which are nlled with some mineral substance, 
as carbonate of lime or sulphate of barytes, that 
has been infiltrated subsequent to their formation. 
The fissures have been produced by the cracking of 
the noilule when drying. They are largest and 
most numerous in the centre, and gradually de- 
crease outwards, showing that the external crust 
had first become indurated, and so, preventing any 
alteration in the size of the whole mass, produced 
wider rents as the inteiior contracted. The radiat- 
ing figure and the striking contrast between the 
dark body of argillaceous limestone or ironstone 
and the more or less transparent sparry veins when 
the nodule is cut and polished have caused them 
to be manufactured into small tables and similar- 
objects. Calcareous septarian nodules are extep* 
sively employed in the manufacture of cement. 
As they are composed of clay, lime, and ireii, they 
form a cement which hardens under water, and. 
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wliicii i8 known commercially as Roman cenieut> 
because of ita properties being the same as a famous 
hydraulic cement made of ferruginous volcanic ash 
brought from Rome. Such septaria occur in lasers 
in clay deposits, and are quarried for economical 
purposes in the clays of the London basin. Large 
iiiiinberH are also dredged up off Harwich, which 
have been washed out of the shore-clids by the 
waves. The septarian nodules of the Carbonifer- 
ous strata consist generally of clay ironstone, and 
are Hornetimes employed in the manufacture of 
iron. The nodules generally contain a scale, shell, 
plant, fruit, coprolite, or some other organic sub- 
stance, forming the nucleus that has apparently 
excited the nietamorphic action which withdrew 
from the surrounding clay the calcareous and 
ferruginous materials scattered through it, and 
aggregated them around the fossil, 

September ( Lat. septetn, ‘ seven ’ ) was the 
seventh month of the Roman calendar, but is the 
ninth according to our reckoning (see CALENDAR). 
The Anglo-Saxons called it gcrat-monath^ ‘ barley- 
month. ’ 

SepteinbristSy the jierpetrators of the atrocious 
September massacres in the prisons of Paris, which 
went on continuously for six da^s and live nights, 
September 2-7, 1792. Eveiy violent movement 
in the history of Paris during the fever of Revolu- 
tion was a counterpart to some menace or disaster 
on the frontier, and the immediate occasion of this 
crowning atrocity was the reaction of panic at the 
capture of Longwy and Verdun by the Prussians, 
It assured the political power of the Comniuue and 
controlled the elections to the Convention. Las 
Cases tells us that Napoleon found himself able to 
sugge.st apologies for the atrocity in the exigencies of 
the moment. M, Taine gives ttie number of victims 
as follows : 171 at the Abbaye, 169 at La Force, 
223 at the Clidtelet, 328 at the Conciergerie, 73 at 
the Tour-Saint Bernard, P20 at the Carmelites, 79 
at Saint-Firmin, 170 at Bic6tie, 35 at the Sal- 
6tri^re ; among them 250 priests and the Princess 
e Laiiiballe. See Danton, Marat, and Robes- 
pierre. 

Septennial Act. See Parliament, p. 776. 
SepticBPmia. See GerxM, Pyaemia. 
Septuag^esiina. See Quinquagesima. 

Septuagrint (Or. ©; 6 ; Lat. Scptiiaguila, LXX., 
Alexandrian Version ), the most ancient tiuns- 
lation of the Old Testament, important as the 
version used by Christ and the apostles, and as the 
chief surviving witness to the purity of the text of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. It derives its name from 
the story of its origin, first told in the Letter of 
AristeaSy which purports to have been written by a 
Greek of Alexandria at the time of the events to 
which it refers. Aristeas relates how King Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (284-247 B.C.), when engaged in 
making a collection of the laws of all nations for 
the gi-eat Alexandrian library, was advised by his 
librarian, Demetrius Phalereus, to have the Jewish 
Scriptures translated into Greek ; how the king 
sent an eml>assy to Jerusalem to request the help 
of the wise men of Israel ; how seventy-two learned 
Jews (six out of each tribe) came to Alexandria 
and were sent to labour in the seclusion of the 
Island of Pharos; and how, in seventy -two days, 
they dictated to Demetrius the librarian a traiis- 
lation of the whole Scri{>tures, which soon became 
the authorised Bible of the Greek -speaking Jews. 
This story is a mixture of truth and romance. It is 
certain the Alexandrian version was' the work of 
Hellenistic Jews. It is highly probable that it 
was a muduct of the great literary activity of the 
age of Ptolemy II. It is probable that the trans- 
lation was begun at the king’s instigation. It is 


possible that the king’s aim was not the satisfac- 
tion of a pressing want among his Jewish subjects, 
but simply the gratification of personal cuiiosity. 
But the picturesque details of the story— the em- 
}>assy to Jernsafem, the. choice of seventy-two 
translators, the seventy -two day’s sojourn on 
Pharos, and so on — ai*e purely mythical. Internal 
evidence shows that the translators — udio were 
certainly numerous — were not Palestinian but 
Egyptian Jews. And it can be demonstrated that 
they were not a public body meeting and deliberat- 
ing daily for a short period, but private individuals 
working independently in different ages. Where 
there are many different styles of woih and many 
degrees of excellence, we make the inference that 
there were many independent workmen ; and 
nothing is more striking than the want of uni- 
formity in the LXX. Some of the workmen were 
evidently more competent than others, some more 
conscientious. Some aimed at exact translation, 
sonic at writing good Greek, Some liked to con- 
dense, some to expand. Infinite cave seems to 
have been bestowed upon the Pentateuch. The 
translators of the I’salms and the Prophets were 
hardly enual to their diilicult task. Some books, 
such as Eccle.sia.stes, Canticles, and Chronicles, are 
rendered into extremely Hebraic Greek, Dtliers, 
such as Job and Proverbs, of which tlie Greek is 
excellent, must be regarded as paraphrases rather 
than translations. 

Taking these things into account, one is prepared 
to find in the LXX. numerous small deviations 
from the receivetl Hebrew text, due partly to the 
unskilfulness, partly to the arbitrariness of some 
of the translators. But there are divergencies of 
a more important kind. The books are ailferently 
arranged. In some books the order of the chapters 
is fpiite ditferent. Ailditioiis and omissions are 
alike fre(|uent. Occasionally, as in the books of 
Job, Esther, and Daniel, the Greek text contains 
whole chapters for which there is no equivalent 
in Hebrew. These variations offer an interesting 
problem for solution. How ar€> they to be 
accounted ftn* ? They cannot be regarded as mere 
mistakes or caprices of the translators. They 
seem clearly to indicate that the Hebrew text 
which formed the basis of the LXX. was not the 
text that lias come <lown to us — that the LXX. is 
the translation of an ancient text which has been 
lost ; as such it is invaluable. It may be used as 
nractically a second, independent text of the Old 
Testament. It cannot indeed be trusted im- 
plicitly. A.S a translation it has blemishes, and 
in the course of transmission many corruptions 
have crept into the text. But with all drawbacks - 
it is of iinmetise service in textual criticism. It 
not only establishes the general accuracy of the 
Massoretic text, but supplies the means oi solving 
many of the difficulties of that text. 

The LXX. has also close an<i important bearings 
upon the New Testament. The historical links of 
connection between them are as follows ; Ptolemy’s 
gift of the LXX. to his Jewish subjects was gladly 
accepted. It soon began to be used in the syna- 
gogues. Before long it found its way from Egypt 
into Palestine, and by the time of Christ it nad 
almost entirely superseded the ordinal Hebrew 
text. Thus it became the Bible of Christ and the 
apostles. Not only was it the source from wliich 
the authors of the New Testament drew almost all 
their (j notations, but it created the very language 
in which thw wrote. The Egyptian Jews wdio 
adopted the Greek language never adopted Greek 
ideas; they modified the language to suit their 
own ideas; they gave a new content to many 
important worda Thus there arose a dialect 
which was Greek in form but entirely Semitic in 
spirit. The LXX. stereotyped that dialect, and 
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the evangelistfl and apoatles sj^ke and wrote it. 
Thus the LXX. is the key to wie language of the 
New Testament. This tact is only now l>egin- 
ning to be duly appreciated. The j^at mistake 
of New Testament students has been to assunie 
tliat the language of the New Testament is essen> 
tially that or classical Greek. It is never safe to 
assume that a word in the New Testament has 
its classical meaning. It is nearly always safe to 
assume that it has the meaning which it hears in 
the LXX. 

The principal MS8. of the LXX. are the Alcx- 
arnlrian codex in the British Museum, the V’atican 
codex in Rome, and the Si naitic (defective) in St 
Petersburg, The chief editions are the ('oia|»lu- 
tensian (1014-17), the AJdine (Venice, 151S). the 
Sixtine (Rome, loS7). Ueinoocius (Tieii>. 1730), 
Parsons and Holmes (Oxfoixl, 179S-1S27), 'risc-hen* 
dorf ( Leip. ISoO), Swote ( Cumhrhlge, 3 vols. ISH7- 
9(> ; now ed. 1902). Imporlant coni i ihmions iiavo 
been ma<Ie to the stinly of iJu* l^XX. in jecrjii. 
years by fiagardc!, Wellhaii.-^en. Halch, and ollnn-c. 
Much, iiowevcr, remains to he done hefoie a Miti^ 
factory critical edition can he produce<L 

The Old TcHtannait .\jJocry|ilia {q.v'. ) ctaisists of h/>«.»ks 
and parts of hooks in tlie hXX., and not inohnl.nl iii 
olir llohrow Jiibles. P'nr otlicr V(‘r.sions of tin* Ih hrevv*. 
see Jiiniac ( V'ol. 11. p. 122). Aocila, Hkxam.a. Ohh.kn. 
Ponvonor. 'riie first part of a ( ‘oncnnifUK;!.- to tho 
LXX., by Hatch and Jlcdpath, upp'^ared in 1S01. 

Scpulcliral mound. Siv Bai.'kow, Hi kiaj.. i 
Cajun. j 

Scpulvodil. duAN Ginks, a Spanish historian, i 
Wii^s horn at Pozo-hlanco, in Uie ueighhonrliood of 
(.'onlova, about 1400, stinliod hvst at G<»nh)va and 
Aleala ile Heiiarcs, and went to Bologna in loin, 
where and at Rome he hecatm' acquainted whU the 
most colehrated savants of Italy and Spitiii. in 
1530 ho roliinied to Sj>aiii as liisloriogiupher to 
Charles V. ami preceptor to his son, afterwanls 
Philip IL After living successively iu N'allndolid. 
Cordova, and Madrid, he wa.s niatle a <a,n<ui of 
Sahiinaiica. in that town he dit?d on ‘23d Novem- 
ber 1574. He won a re]>utation as the ehampioii 
of humanism against the prevailing scludasti- 
cism. His ]»riiicij)al work is entitled Jlinfona 
Caroli B. , ]>ut»lLshed with a hiograjdiy and Sepul- 
veda's other works hy the Madrid Academy in 
4 vols. in 17^0. His other works include a Life 
of Alhornoz, a History of the Reign of I'liilip II., 
and a History of Spain in the New AVorld. 

S^quard. See B rto wn-Seqi; a rd. 

Sequence. See IIvjmn, Vol. VI. p. 46. 

Sequestration, the Scotch legal term for 
Bankruptcy (q.v.). — in Eiiglisii law sequestration 
is a prerogative form f)f process, hy which com- 
missioners are empowered to take i>os"sessioii of the 
property of a person Avho is in contempt. There is 
also a special form of sequestiation issued against 
a clergyman, by which the bishop is commanded to 
sequester the prolits of the dcotor’s benefice to 
answer the plain tiff’s claim. On sequestration the 
bishop is required to appoint a curate and assign 
him a stipend. 

Sequin ( Ital. zecchino^ from zeem^ the name of 
the Venetian mint), a gold coin of Venice, equiv- 
alent to the gold Ducat (q.v.). 

SequoiOt a small genus (two species) of ever- 
green coniferous trees belon^ng to California. 5. 
ffigantea^ better known in Britain as Wellingtonia^ 
in other countries as Washi'ngtoma and Gigantahies^ 
is the * Mammoth Tree’ of California. Seqiioia is 
a Latinised form of the name of the famous 
Cherokee chief, Sec^uoyah (see Cherokees). The 
inammotli tree, which is surpassed in heiglit only 
by the Eucalyptus (q.v.) of Australia, was dis- 
eovered by Douglas in 1631, though its existence 




was recorded by Menzies in it won mtxo* 

duced into Britain in 1853 by Lonb;' ^ The trbe» 
tiiough found at elevations varying from 4000' to 
7000 feet alK>ve sea level, atGsets bnijjr s^ltered 
valleys, in which 
it occurs in groves 
intermixed with 
other trees. The 
most reinarkahle 
of these groves 
is in Calaveras 
count> ; only less 
roimi.rkahle is that 
of Mariposa near 
t he Vosemito Val- 
Ji y. TJio ‘M[a!n- 
nmth <4 rove' of 
( 'ahiA consists 
of froo) (K) to JfM) 
trees gigantic 
proportions. One ^ 
j of the most not- 
* ;u>h‘ named 

j ‘ Motin'i of the 
I Ton ‘St.’ It rises 
, to the. height of 
I 327 feet, hut is 
J d»‘ad fUj<l h;!r]J<‘ss, 
though il girtlis f ,,, 

75 fi‘et near the i 
hia'^e. The hark. 
ah<int IS inches 
; thick, was re- 



75 fi‘et near the f 
hia'^e. The hark. 
ah<int IS inches 

thick, was re- ^ 

moved in s(‘tti()ns . 

hv 51r G. L. 'Praslv ]. — Su/uoio ffiifantca- Hid 

to the height of I U> ‘TJiree Graces.* 

feet (causing the 

death of tin* tree), and litted uj> a.s it caino from the 
tree in the Crystal Ralace, Sydenliam, to illustrate 
the proportions of tin' mammot h tree ; this erection 
was destroyed by lire iu 18GG. Near hy the ‘ JMother * 
lies j>rosirate tlie tnink of lire * Father of the Fore.st,’ 
v'hich girths at lire ground 110 feet. In falling the 
trunk had broken ov<ir at the heiglit of 300 feet. 
At that point the girth is 40 feet, and taking the 
aveiage taper of the surrounding trees, this dead 
giant may rcascniably he computed to have ex- 
ct'eded 400 feet at the time of its fall. Inside the 
fallen trunk there is a tnnnel 35 feet long, and from 
8 to 10 feet high. The ‘Pioneers Cabin,’ a cavity 
in the trunk of another giant in this grove, is 
large enough to ncconimodate a numerous party 
at dinner. The ‘ Three (traces ’ ( see lig. 1 ), growing 
w ithin a few feet of each other, became famous for 
their symmetry and beauty ; they attain almost 
equally to the height of 265 feet. The age of 
these larger specimens is variously estimated at 
from 2000 to 3000 yeai*s ; sucii estimates, however, 
based as they are on the enumeration of the con- 
centric rings of the trunk, are not to be implicitly 
relied upon, particularly in the case of evergreen 
trees. The timber of the mauinioth tree in reddish 
iu colour wlien matured, non -resinous, and in- 
cxlorous, the fibre short, porous, and brittle; it is 
not regarded as durable. In Britain, when planted 
ill rich alluvial soil in well-sheltered positions, it is 
found to rival the Larch or any of the more rapid 
growing timber-trees in the production of timber in 
a given time. The tree is liardy enough to resist 
the severest frost likely ever to be experienced in 
Britain, but will not endui*e wind, especially that 
fixmi the north and east. There are several varieties | 
in commerce, the result of cultivation — viz. S. g. 
vendula and S. g. aurea^ which cannot bo said to 
te in either case improvements on the faultless 
cone-like synimetiy of growth which characterises 
the typical form. S. sempervirepis, the other species, 
is the Redwood or Bastard-tree of the Caliiorniaa 
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settlers, a hanilBoiiie tree also of gigantid pro- 
portions. Though apt to assume a rusty appear- 
ance in winter in Britain, the i^ifect of wind, the 
tree is jierfectly hardy, aftd grows with great 
rapidity wiien planted in good soil and in sheltered 



Fig. 2. 

o, twig of Sequoia giganieit^ willi <!oiie; b, Seq^ioia sempervirenf, 
with mule iiiilorescence ; r. coiio of latter. 


places. The tiniher is light, beautifully grained, 
and durable, but sjllits witli remarkable facility ; 
so that though ver^^ useful to the Californian settlei*s 
for fences, «S:o., it is not good for purposes of car- 
pentry. Both species arc j)rize(l as ornamental trees, 
and no collection of clioice conifers can be regarded 
as complete without them. See CONiFERi*:. 
Sequoyah* See Cuerokees. 

Seraglio, an Italian wonl meaning ‘enclosure’ 
(from scrUf ‘a bolt’), once used in English for 
any enclosure such as the Jews’ Ghetto at Home, 
hut now restricted to mean a harem or suite of 
women’s apartments, api>arently from a confusion 
with the similar hut totally distinct Persian (and 
Turkish) word ‘a king’s court,’ ‘palace,’ 

also ‘a caravanserai.’ The Seraglio {es7a serai, 
‘old palace*), the ancient residence of the sultan 
at Constantinople, stands in a beautiful situation, 
where Stainhoul juts fartliest into the Bosporus, 
and encloses within its walls a variety of mosques, 
gardens, and large edifices, the chief of which is 
the Harem (q.v.). It is not now the residence 
of the sultans ; see Constantinople. 

Seralero* See Bosna-Serai. 

Seraill^f a town of Belgium, 4 miles by rail 
SW. of Lic^ge, stands on the right hank of the 
Meuse, and is connected by a handsome suspension 
bridge with the village of Jemeppe. It is the 
seat of a colossal manufactory of steam -machinery, 
locomotives, &c., which was established by an 
Englishman, John Cockevill (q.v,),. in 1817 in the 
old summer palace of the bishops of Liege. On his 
death in 1840 the concern passed into the hands of 
the John Cockerill Society. It now employs some 
12,000 workpeople in hundreds of machine-Bhops, 
film ace-yards, forges, boiler-works, coal-mines, and 
other branches. In this cBtahUshinent were made 
the first locomotive used on the Continent (1835), 
the machinery for boring the Mont Cenis tunnel, 
and the great lion on the field of Waterloo. Pop. 

( 1827 ) 2000 ; ( 1881 ) 28,385 ; ( 1900 ) 39,623. 

8erainpiir« a town of India, built in the 
Eumpean style, and extending a mile along the 
riglit bank of the Hooghly, 13 miles by rail N. of 
Calcutta. Paper and mats are manufactured. It 
was at one time a Danish settlement, but was 
transferred by purchase to the British in 1845. It 
is celebrated for the labours of the Baptist mission- 
aries Carey, Marshman, and Ward. Pop. 44,451. 
Seranip* See Ceram. 

SeraOf Matilde, an Italian novelist, was bom 
at Patras in Greece, on 7th March 1856, the 


daughter of an Italian political refugee and a 
Greek lady. Shj brought up partly in Greece, 
partly in Italy, airaf^ befrail h6r literary career in 
1678 by writing tales and ske^hes for various 
journals. Her fame \9ka established in 1881 and 
1883 by two ambitious romances, which, whilst 
giving evidence of her' study of French rAodels of 
the realistic school, revealed also her own high 
talents of observation^ and description. Her best 
books are those dealing w'ith various pjmses of 
Neapolitan life, as Ouore Infermo ( 1881 ), Fantasia 
(1883 ; Ell", trans. 1891 ), Le Leggcnde Napoletane, 
Bievardo Joanna (1886), and All'* Erin Sentinella 
(1889, a collection of stories). Her Ficcole Anime 
is a charming book about children, w'ritten for 
grown-up people who love the little ones. Slie has 
also written sympathetically of young girls and 
young women in the collection of stones entitled 
11 llonutnzo della Faneiulla, and in Telegraji 
dello Staio and otlier books. In 1887 she under- 
took the eilitorship of the influeniial and widely- 
rcatl journal II Corricrc di Napoli, 

Serapliliil* celestial beings ‘ on eitlier side of 
the throne of Jehovah, seen in prophetic vision 
by Isaiah, and by him alone ( vi. 2-6). They 
have each six wings, two of which cover their 
faces in awe of the divine glory, and twf» cover 
their feet — an oriental sign of reverence — as the 
cherubim <lo their bodies (Ezek. i. 2), wdiile the 
tw'o remaining outspread wings su[»port them. 
They hover above on both sides of the throne like 
two semicircular choirs, worshijiping Him that sits 
on the throne in an uuinterni])ted antiphonal song. 
The tradition of the church, which took its rise 
from Dionysius the Areoj^agite, represents them as 
at the head of llie nine choirs of angels, the first 
rank being fonne<l by the seraphim, cherubim, 
and ilironi. The cherubim of Ezekiel arc three- 
fourths in animal form, and the writer of the 
Apocaly])se gives animal forms to three of the four 
fwa (‘beasts;’ K.V., ‘living creatures’), which 
are six-winged like the seraphim of Isaiah 
(Rev. iv. 7, 8); the seraidiirn thus appear, apart 
from what was hum an -shaped in them, neces- 
sarily to he represented as w inged dragons ; for the 
serpent lifted up by Moses is called tidraph (Num. 
xxi. 8), as is tJie flying dragon in xiv. 29. The 
name thus involves the idea of burning, and it is 
worth noting at least that Driver and Rielini see 
in the cherub of the original extra- Israelite repre- 
sentation the personified thunder- cloud, ami in the 
seraph the personified ser]>ent'1ike lightning. 

Seraphiliey a keyed musical instrument in 
wdiich the sounds were produced by the action of 
wdnd on free vibratory reeds. It was the precunsor 
of the Harmonium (^.v,). 

Serapls* or Sarapts (also found as Osarams\ 
the Gremv name of an Egyptian deity, iiitrodiiced 
into Egypt in the time of Ptolemy I. or Soter, 
and really a combination of tlie Greek Hades and 
Egyptian Osiris. He was not an Egyptian, but the 
Greek deity, with some Egyptian characters snjier- 
added ; and his temple was not admitted into the 
precincts of Egyptian cities, finding favour only in 
the Greek cities founded in Egypt. It is said that 
forty-two temples w'ere erected under the Ptolemies 
and Romans to tjiis god in Egypt. His resem- 
blance to Osiris consisted in his cliUionicor infernal 
character, as judge of the dead and ruler of Hades. 
The god had a magniheent temple (the Serapeum) 
at Alexandria, to which was attached the celebrated 
Library ; another at Memphis, in the vicinitjr of the 
cemetery of the mummies of the Apis, which was 
excavated by Mariette in 1850 ; and another temple 
at Canopus. It appears that he represented or was 
identified with tlie Hesiri Api, or Osorapis, the 
‘Osiriljed’ or ‘dead Apis/ who was also invested 


with many of the attributes of Qsiris./ The woi^hip 
of Serapis, introduced into Egypt by the Ptolei«ie«, 
subsequently became greatly extended in * Asia 
Minor; and hjs image> in alliance with that of Inis 
and other deities, appears on many of the coins of 
tlie imperial days of ftoine. . In 1 46 a. d. the womhip 
of the god -was introduced into the city of Koine 
by Aiitoifiniis Pius ; hut it wan not long after 
abolished by the senate, on accinint of its liceii 
tious cjiaracter. A celebrated temple of Sei-apis 
also existed at Puteoli (see Pozzror^r), near 
Naples, and the remains of it are still seen. In 
Egypt itself the worship of the deity sulisisted 
tin the fall of paganism, the image at A lexandria 
continuing to be worship])ed l/ill flestroyed, :^(),s 
A.D., by Tlioophihis, arehhishop of that city, 
iiusts of Herapis are fouinl in most mns(Mims, and 
his liead or ligure engraved on certain sl<mes wtis 
supposed to ptissess pai licular my.Nli»» virtiH‘s. 

ScrAskiW, the. name given by the '^rnrks to 
the coinmauder in-chief of (he anuy or to the 
minister of war. 

SerhSs See Skkvia. 

Scrciliulc (Ital. <jrigijially imisie. 

performed in a calm night; hence nn enteKain- i 
iiient music given by a )ov('r f.o Jiis niistj<'ss j 
nnd^ her window -espeeially ill Sjiain and It;ily. 

A piece of music cbaraclei jsed by tlie sofi- ivpoM' I 
which is supposed b) bi? in harm<»ny uilit the still- j 
ness of night is sometimes called a serenade, nior<*. j 
usually a Nocturiui (see Voi. \' 1 L ji. j 

Seretli, an aflln<*iit of tlie l)anulH\ rises in (be • 
south of the Ans(riaii crown-land of < hiUeia, runs i 
southward through almost the whole Jengdi of 
Moldavia, an<l joins the Danube just above (ialatz, 
after a course of lUNirly 'KM) miles. 

Serf (Lat. srrrns, ‘a slave'), (he term usually 
given to the villeins of medijeval Europe, auU 
to the unfree \>casaiits of Knssia. 'fhe serf was 
distinguished in a general way from the si a re. by 
being attached to the Jan<l and having certain 
dclirute rights, whereas the siare was the absolute 
chattel of his master. Hut serfdom falls to be 
treated as part of the subject of Slavery (q.v.). 

a kind of twilled worsted cloth which 
has a wide range of quality, stnuigth, and thick- 
ness. The surface of the fabric i.s n<»t smooth like 
that of a milled wooihui clotlL Serges are gener- 
ally dyed a dark blue or black, and good qualities 
are very durable. Clothes maile of serge have 
been mucli worn both by me7i and woimiii of late 
years. 

SerffcantSf Or Serjeants (tlirough the Fr., 
from Lat. serviens, ‘serving’!, are inm-coinmis- 
aioned officers of the army and marines in the 
grade next above corporal. They overlook the 
feoldiers in barracks, and assist the officers in all 
ways in the field. They also command small 
bodies of men its guards, escorts, The daily 

pay of a sergeant varies from 2s. 4(1. in the infantry 
to 3s. 4d. m the horse artillery (see also Non- 
commissioned Officers). There are three ser- 
geants and one colour-sergeant in eacli company 
of infantry. Each troop of line cavalry has also 
three sergeants and one troop sergeant-major. In 
the Household Cavalry the corresponding non -com- 
missioned officers are called corporals of horse (four 

S T troop) and troop corporal-major. In tlie Royal 
orse Artillery there are six sergeants per battery 
and one battery sergeant-major, ^ whose pay » 
4s, 4d, per day. A regimental sergeant-major is 
a warrant officer on the staff of a battalion of 
infantry, regiment of cavalry, or coiTesponding 
body of troops. The daily rate of pay varies from 
6s. in the horse artillery to 5s. in the infantry. 
Unlike the sergeants, the sergeant-major do6l( not 
437 , jp 


command any particular pb]‘riohjtf bttt 

generally superintends the whole of % and in 
respect of discipline, &c. is the ol the 

adjutant. * Tiiere is a s(qmrate ariicle on COJLOUR- 
SKROEANT. Foi* the Quartcrmaster-sergeant, sec 
Quartermaster ; for Scn-gcant-dniminer and Ser- 
geant- trumjieter, see HAND.--~ln ancient times tlm 
rank of sergeant was considerably more exalted. 
In the 12th cenimy the stngean ts were gentlemen 
of less than knightly rank, serving on horseback. 
J^afcer the sergeants at-anns were the royal body- 
guard of geiitlemeu arumd aqj-o-pie. 

S€*rg:eanty* See G r xu SEKOKANTy. 

Sor^IpCf a maritime slate of Hrn/il, tln^ smallest 
in the rcj)nblic, 'h< btuindt'd on the N. by the Sfto 
J*'r.anci.-vco. wliieli M(.»]»iirai(»s it from Alagoas, and on 
(he \V. a.nd S. hy Hahia. Area, 15,000 sq. in. ; 
pop. ( lOlK)) :tS(), 1)00, about 75 per cent, of wliomare 
negroes, with about 5.70 Kuropeans, riie shores are 
low n.nd sandy, theifiterior mountainous. The east 
part- i- fertile, well wooded, and jufKluoes sugar and 
cotton ; the western phile.ius art* devoted prmcii>ajly 
(o I lie rearing of cattle. Phe capital is Aracajii, 
with a small port and 2<>,0fK) inlnibitants. 

See ]\fl<7\. 

bi Algebui, is the sum of a set of terms 
A>rni(‘d according to some detini(,(* law. For 
example, let h be any integer, and (p(v) a definite 
fiinetion of ft. Tli<‘n, by giving tt- (bo sucettssivo 
values 1, 2, .‘k ixc. , and forming (die corresponding 
function-^ 0( 1 ), 0(2), Ac,, we /ii<? able to construct 
the series S -'0(1) I 01/2 ) i . . . -t 0(m ), where 
tjh is tin* highest value of ft tliai is to be involved. 
If 0(n) is simply a nmlliple of ;/. we get an 
Aritbmet ical Progression ((pv.), viz. « -f 2a + 3a 
-f . . . Again, if 0(>/ ) is of tlui form a", wo get a 
( Jeom(.*ti ical Progression ( q. v. ), viz. a -f -4- rr* + . . . 
Tlu'sc simplest castes of series are considered under 
their special headings, and shall not l>e again 
refern.Hl to except by way of illustration. 

It is evident (bat if a finite number of terms lie 
taken, and if no term lias an infinite value, the 
series itself will have a finite and determinate 
value. We may suppose, however, that nb limit 
is to be assigiietl to the numbcT of terms that are 
to he taken~iri other words, that the highest value 
(m) of ?i is to be larger than anv assignable 
quantity. We thus get a series with an infinite 
inimber of terms. Tbit it docs not follow that such 
an Infinite Series, as it is called, lias necessarily 
an infinite value. Consider, for example, the 
( Geometrical Series 1 -f- i + i + i d- tV + • • • to in- 
finity. Draw' a line ABC equal in length to two 


units. AH ( = 1 ) w'ill represent the first term of 
the series ; the second term may be represented 
by BD, the half of BC ; the third by DE, the half 
of DC ; and so on indefinitely. It is evident that, 
how’ever far we may go, we shall always fall 
short of C by an amount equal to the last bit 
added on. Thus 


1 + J 4* J + • ' 


-hi -2-i 


But by taking n large enough we may make 1/2* as 
small as we please. Hence the value of the Infinite 
Series is 2. 

It will be seen that tlie terms in this series 
approach zero indefinitely, while the sum ap- 
proaches a definite limit. Any series in which 
the latter condition is satisfied is called a Con- 
ver^nt Series. In all conver^nt series the former 
condition just stated must also be satisfied. But 
it does not follow that a series whose successive 
terms approach zero indefinitely is necessarily con* 
vergent. For example, the series l + i + J + i + 
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J + . . . to infinity has not a finite value, is not 
convergent, although its infinite term is zero. 
Sucli a series is divei;gent, and cannot be summed 
to infinity. To prove this throw the series into 
groups of terms, the first group being the firet term, 
the second the next fwo, the third the next foui\ 
the fourth the next eighty and so on. Thus the 
fifth group will consist of sixteen terms, beginning 
with tV ending with Each of these frac- 
tions is greater than or iy2*’ ; so that their sum 
is greater than sixteen times this quantity or 
2^/lP or J. Hence, if we go ns far as m groups, 
the series will be greater than 1 H Thus by 
taking m large enough we can make the suiii as 
large as we please. The series is divergent and 
cannot be summed. Wc may, however, by simply 
changing the algebraic sign of every alternate 
term, obtain a series which is convergent — viz. 

to infinity. That tliis series 
has a finite sum may be made evident graphically 
thus : Take AB equ<al to unify ; this is the first 

A C t F b B 

term. Move back half-way to C ; this gives the 
second term minus one-half. Move forward to D, 
where CD is one-third ; thgn back to E, where 
DE is one-fourth ; and so on indefinitely. It is 
clear that we shall ultimately oscillate through 
diminishing ranges about some point between C 
and B ; so that the sum of this scries is less than 
1 but greater than i. The series, in fact, is the 
Napierian logarithm of 2, and has the value 
•69315 ... A series like that just given, which 
is convergent only when the signs of the suc- 
cessive terms differ according to some definite 
rule, is usually called semucoiivergent. A series 
which converges when all its terms have the same 
sign is said to be ahsohitely convergent. Sir (1. B. 
Stokes long ago distinguished them as accidentally 
and essentially convergent; a terminology which 
seems in mtoy respects superior to that in common 
use. 

It is important to have a test of convorgency; 
and the most useful test is to take the ratio of two 
consecutive terms, and consider what value this 
ratio apmoaches as we take the terms liigher and 
higher. This ratio is called the ratio of con ver^ency ; 
if it is ultimately less than unity the series is con- 
vergent ; if greater than unity, divergent. This 
test, however, jjives no information when the ratio is 
ultimately unity. As an example, consider the 
exponential series : 

1 + * + + j-j*— + &c. 

Here the ratio of the (n -f 1) to the nth term is 
xj{n +1), which is ultimately zero, since whatever 
value X may have n can be taken as large as we 
please, so that the ratio may be made smaller than 
any assignable quantity. As is well known, the value 
of this series is e*, where e has the value 2*71828 . . . 
(see Logarithm). Convergent series are of indis- 
pensabje service in the calculation of logarithms 
and trigonometrical functions and in many im- 
portant physical applications. Not a few oi their 
properties were consequently known to the ear- 
lier analysts; but it is to Cauchy (1827) that we 
owe the foundation and partial development of 
the modem theory of convergence. Dirichlet, 
Abel, Gauss, De Morgan, Bertrand, Kunirner, Du 
Bois-Reymond, and others have ably supplemented 
Cauchye work. A very complete introauction to 
the whole subject is given in Chrystal’s Algebra 
( vol. ii. ), There also will be found a discussion of 
certain parts of the subject which we can only 
name, such as oscillating series, double series, 
infinite products, reversion of series, and the like. 


See Circle and Trigonometry for some particular 
cases of series. 

Scrlnagar* See Srinagar, 

Serlngapatam (properly Sri Ranga Fata- 
nani— ‘City of Vishnu’), the capital of Mysore 
state in Southern India from 1610 to 1799, is built 
on an island in the Kavori, 10 miles NE, of the 
city of Mysore.^ The island is three miles long and 
one broad ; at its western end stands the fort, sur- 
rounded by strong walls of stone, and enclosing the 
palace of Tij)poo Sail) and the principal mosque. 
Outside it are the garden in which was built the 
mausoleum of Tippoo and his father, Hyder Ali, and 
Tippoo’s summer palace. Tlie fort was besieged by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1791, and again in 1792. On 
the last occasion the terms dictated by the British to 
Tippoo were very severe. A British army appeared 
before the walls again in 1799, and on the 3a May 
of that year the fort was stormed and Tippoo slain 
in the vicinity of his own palace. Pop. ]50,()00 in 
Tippoo’s day; 32,000 in 1800; and now 10,000, 
most of whom live at the suburb of Ganjam, the 
ancient city being now in a very ruinous condition. 

SerillgrliAlll (Srirangam)^ a town in the Madras 
Presidency, on an island in the Kaveri, 11 miles 
W. of Trichinopoly, with a pop. of 23,63S. The 
place is note<l for its great temple of Vishnu, a 
vast complex of halls and gopuras (colo.ssal gate- 
ways) built on no very regular plan, but enclos- 
ing so large an area that most of the houses of the 
town are within the temple walls. Notable is one 
‘ hall of a 1000 columns ^ (960 really), 450 feet long 
by 130 wide. 

Serjeant-at-ArillS, in the English Court of 
Chancery, is the officer who attends uj^on the Lord 
Chancellor with the mace, and who executes by 
himself or deputies various writs of process directed 
to him in the course of a Chancery suit, such as 
apprehending parties avIio arc pronounced to be in 
contempt of the court. A similar officer attends on 
each House of Parliament, and arrests any person 
ordered by the House to be arrested. 

SerJeant-at-Law used to be the highest 
degree of barrister in the common law of England. 
The degree is of great antiquity, and fomierly a 
barrister could only be appointed after being of 
sixteen years’ standing. Formerly, also, they Lad 
exclusive audience in the Court of Common Pleas. 
The proper forensic dress of serjeants was a violet- 
coloureci robe with a scarlet hood, and a black coif, 
represented in modern times by a patch of silk at 
the top of the wig. A serjeant was appointed by a 
WTit or patent of'the crown. The Chief-justice of 
the Common Pleas recommended the barrister to 
the Lord Chancellor, who advised the crown. The 
degree of serjeant W€ts entirely honorary, and 
merely gave precedence over barristers ; ana when 
he was appointed he was rung out of the Inn of 
Court to which he belonged, and thereafter joined 
the brotherhood of Serjeants, who formed a separate 
community. By ancient custom the common-law 
judges were always admitted to the order of ser- 
jeants before sitting as judges, but this practice 
was abolished in 1874. The society of Serjeants’ 
Inn was dissolved not long after, and the order is 
now extinct ; a few surviving serjeants retain the 
title. See the article Coif ; Pulling’s Order of the 
Coif( 1884) ; and Worbryde’s Eminent Sergeanis-at- 
Law [lS6d). 

Sermons* See Preaching. 

Serous Fluids* various fluids occurring in 
the animal body, are arranged by Gorup-Besanez 
under three heads ; ( 1 ) Those which are con- 
tained in the serous sacs of the body, as the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, the pericardial fluid, the peri- 
toneal fluid, the pleural fluid,- the fluid of the 
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tunica vaginalis testis, and the synovial fluid ; (2) 
the tears and the fluids existing in the eyeball, the 
amniotic fluid, and transudations into the tissue of 
organs; (3) morbid or excessive transudations, 
such as dropsical fluids, the fluids occnrrinoj in 
hydatids, and in blebs and vesicles on the skin, 
and transudations from the blood in the intestinal 
capillaries, as in cases of intestinal catarrh, cholear, 
or dysentery. All those fluids bear a close rcsem * 
blance to one another, both in tlieir physical and 
cheTiiical characters. In so far iis relates to their 
physical cliaracters they are usual ly clear and trawn- 
parent, colourless or slightly yellow, of a sli^lit 
saline, mawkish taste, and exhibiting an alkaline 
reaction with test-paper. They possess no special 
formal or histological elements, baton amicroseo[»ic 
examination blood -corpuscles, cel Is of various kiruls, 
molecular granules, ami opit helium may <JCcuHiou- 
' ally bo observed in them. The ordinary chemical 
constituents of tliese fluids arc. water, librin (occa- 
sionally), albumen, the fats, animal soaps, choles- 
terin, extractive matters, urea (occasi<mally ), <he 
same inorganic salts which are found in the serum 
of the blood, and the same gases as occur in the 
blood. 


form of its bore and the material T6f IvMch it is 

made give it a tender and soft tone wliicli is very 

eflbctive in certain kinds of 

music, but its diflicnlties and 

the uncertainty of its intona- , 

tion have lod t<> its disuse. 

Serpentftie^, a miner«nl ^ 
composed of silica and mag- \ 
iiesia in almost equal pro])or- 9^ - 

tioijs, with about 13- If) f»er 
cent, of water, and a little 
protoxide of irrm. Serpentine 
occurs generally massive; never 
ill crystals, save as T*spudo- 
morphs ; colour some .shade of 
green, also risl and brownish 
yellow has a smooth but 
soijielimcs gron^'V b'cl : is soft, 

(?nongli to be scratched wdth 

calciie, Pn^cions Serjientim*, 

or Nobh* S(*r])enline, is of a 

rich, dark gicen I'oiour, bard Scrj)ent. 

ciumgb lo recoiv«‘ a gtaxl judisb, 

Transbu'ent, and .M)nietimcs contains imbedded gar- 
nets, wliich tonn nal sikots, and add much to its 


Serous Membranes. There are six of these 
membranes in tlie human hotly, two being metliau 
and single, wdiilo two are double and lalcral. Tlicy 
are the pericardium and the peritoneum, with the 
two pleurju and tunica' vagiualcs testis. 'i b*‘y aiv 
all closed sacs, wdtli one exccqdiou ; and each 
sac or continuous membrane consists of two por- 
tions— a iiarietal one, which lines tlu? walls of the 
cavdty, and a visceral or rellccte<l om?, which forms 
an alino.st complete coating or invt'slment for the 
viscera contained in the cavity. The interior of 
tlio sac contains a small quantity of fluid, usually 
merely enough to moisten the contiguous surfaces 
and thereby enable them to glide easily upon each 
other. Witli I'egard to their structure, it is sufli- 
cient to state that they consist essentially of ( I ) 
endothelium; (2) Imsemont membrane; (3) a 
stratum of areolar or cellular tissno, wdiich con- 
stitutes the chief thickness of the membrane, and 
is the constituent on which its physical properties 
are mainly dependent. This layer is more liable 
to variation than the othei-s, ami one of the most 
common alterations is an augmentation of the 
yellow fibrous element, by wliich an increased 
elasticity is given to tlie membrane, wliich is thus 
better adapted for distention, and for a subsequent 
return to its original bulk. The situations in which 
this augmentation is found are, as Dr Brinton 
{Cyclopcedia of Anatomy and Physiology^ vol. iv. p. 
■624) has pointed out, in exact conformity with this 
view : in the peritoneum, which lines the anterior 
abdominal wall and covers the hl.adder, it attains 
its maximum ; in the detached folds of the mesen- 
tery, in the costal pleurre, and in the suspensory 
ligament of the liver it is still very nrominent ; 
while on the posterior wall of the belly, and in 
serous membranes covering the heart, liver, &c, it 
is almost absent. For some of the principal serous 
membranes, see the articles Pericardium, Peri- 
toneum, PLEWISY, and RESPIRATION (Vol. VIII. 
p. 660). — Synovial membranes (q.v.) present many 
points of similarity to serous membranes. 

Serpentf^ a bass musical wind-instrument 
entirely obsolete except in a few continental 
churches. It is said to have been invented by a 
French priest at Auxerre in 1500. It consists of a 
tajpered tube 8 feet long, built of wood and covered 
with leather, and twisted about like a serpent, 
whence the name. It is sounded through a cuppea 
mouthpiece like that of the bass Tromnone (q-v.). 
It had originally six boles for three Angers of. each 
hand, but in it» liAer years had keys limded* The 


I iM'auly. I( n rnn* lubtfu al. it occurs at Bairoutli 
; iu (bi'iniany, iu (.’oisicu, at Portsoy in Baiiflbhire, in 
: the SJi('tIiUid Isl.uuls, Ac. It is generally found 
i along wilh foliatcfl liincsfoiic associated with schis- 
, (osc nx'ks. q’hc aju it'nf Romans used it for pillars 
1 and for many oriiaincnial purposes; and vases, 

! Ixixes, Ac. are .still made of it, and much prized. 

I The ancients ascribed to it imaginary medicinal 
virtues. MnvnioUte is a scaly, foliatetl serpentine ; 
i!hry<ioiile. is a dtdicately libnius variety, with a 
silky lustre, often met with as vein.s in ordinary 
•serpentine. Conn)i(>n Scr/ivntine is a rock ratJier 
than a mineral. 1 1 often 000111*8 in w'inding irregular 
veins ; hence the name sei]>entiiic. It is generally 
green or red, the colour being sometimes uniform, 
at other times mottled, .spotted, streaked, veined, or 
clomh-'d. It occurs not only in voin.s, but forming 
irregular sheet.s and masses, and is usually as.so- 
ciated with crystalline schists and granitoid erup- 
tive rocks. The mineral .ser])entine is always a 
product of the chemical alteration of other minerals ; 
and tliere is reason to l»elievo that most of the 
masses of serpentine are highly altered igneous 
rocks wdiich xvere rich in olivine or peridote. Many 
peridotites are proved to have been altered into 
serpentine. Concerning the origin of some of the 
Bcrpeutines associated with the crystalline schists 
tliere is still much uncertainty. 

Serpents (Lat. serpore, ‘to creep’), the more 
formal and old-fashioned term for ail members of 
tlie genus Ophidia, more popularly known as Snakes 
(q.v. ), under which heading the general characters 
and classiiication of the Opliidians are treated, as 
also snake-charming. 

Serpent-worship is one of the most ancient 
and wide-spread forms of primitive religion, and 
still exists amongst many savage people. The 
characteristic change^ of skin is easily associated 
with notions of resurrection and immortality ; but 
it doe.s not appear that the familiar notion of the 
serpent as a personification of evil is anything like 
universally spread, although we do find it early 
in the Apophis -serpent of the Egyptian Hades, 
represented on mummy-cases, as well as in the 
wicked Aji Dahaka of the Zoroastrians, which 
bears so close a relation to the subtle Serpent 
of Eden. The worship of Moses’ brazen serpent 
ill the days of Hezekiah (2 Kinm, xviii. 4) shows 
that the idea was familiar to the Semitic mind. 
Serpent-worship appears prominently in early 
Indian Buddhism ; we see traces of it in the great 
serpent which defended the citadel of Athens, fed 
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every month with honey-cakes ; in the Roman 
genius lociy which was usually suj^)posed to assume 
this form ; and in the kindly oflices between men 
and snakes so common in European folk-talcs. 
Among the Zulus certain harmless green or brown 
snakes which come fearlessly into the houses aro 
thought to be amatongo or ancestors, and may often 
be identifietl by some scar or mark sucli as the man 
bore in life. Serpents are by many peoples reganled 
as common incarnations of deities, whether ances- 
tral or other, such as tlie rattlesnake worshipped 
in the Natchez temple of the Sun ; the serpent- 
symbol of the healing deity iEsculapius, in wdiose 
temple huge tame snakes were kept; the Phamician 
serpent with its tail in its mouth, perhaps origin- 
ally^ a mere mythic world -snake Hkc tlie Scandi- 
navian Midgard-worm, but in later ages adopted 
as an emblem of eternity. Nothing in the history 
of serpent- worship is more remaidvable than its 
Christian revival, or rather survival, among the 
mystic vagaries of Cnosticism— the Ophites trained 
their tame snakes to coil themselves round the 
eucharistic brea<l. Snake -worship again conies into 
close touch with the doctrine of Totemism, and w’o 
see how the Sanskrit n6.qa (‘serpent’) has given 
the name to a race of snake- worshippers who claim 
descent from ancestral snakes. On no people has 
the mystery of the serpent (Prov. xxx. 19) weighed 
more than upon the Red Indians. It has given its 
name to rivers, like the Kennebec ( Algonkin) and 
the Antietam (Iroquois); among the Dakotas, 
Shawnees, an<l Sacs the wonls for spirit and snake 
are similar ; the Algonquins think the lij^htning an 
immense serpent, and the Carihs speak oi the god of 
the thunders torni as a mighty serpent. The Oiib- 
ways dread to kill a rattlesnake, and if they nnd 
one in their path they beseech it to go a>vay and 
spare them and their families ; the same 'worship 
wpj found among the Cherokees and many other 
tribes, as well as in the strange snakc-danccs 
practised among the ZinlLs. In Mexico many 
sculptured images of serpents are found, almost 
vying in size .and splendour witli those found in 
India. The Vaudoux of Hayti (q.v.) is a special 
cose of serpent- worship. 

See Fergussoii’s Tree and Serpent Worship (1868); 
Gubernatis, ZoolmjicM Miitholmjy (1674) for its facts; 
E. B. TyloFs Primitive CuUiire ( 1871 ) ; also Animal- 
worship, Bkast-fables, Ophites, Totemism, &c. 

8crpnkofr,an 

ancient Russian 
town, 57 miles by 
rail S. of Moscow, 
on tlie Nara, 3 
miles from its con- 
llu'ence with the 
Oka. It contains 
a cathed ral ( 1 380 ), 
and is a place of 
considerable com- 
mercial and indus- 
trial importance, 
manu f actu r ing 
chiefly cottons, 
woollens, leather, 
paper, furnituro, 
and earthtmware. 
Pop. 24,000. It 
was formerly a 
fortress protecting 
Moscow on the 
south. 

Serpnlaf a 

genus of sedentary 
Chffitopod worms, 
living in twisted 
calcareous tubes fastened to shells and rocks in 
the sea, or even lo other animals, such as cral^ 
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From the mouth of the tube the head of the worm 
is stretched out into the water, and beai*s numer- 
ous exquisitely coloured gills and a stopper or oper- 
culum which closes the mouth of the shell wlieu 
the head is retracted, and seems also to help in 
respiration. The colour of the gills is in great 
part due to the blood which is seen through the 
thin skin. The food consists of minute organic, 
nnd especially vegetable, particles, ^vhich arc 
wafted into the mouth by tlie cilia on the gills, 
'riu^ process by which the worm makes its tube of 
lime IS not clearly understood ; it is interesting to 
observe that in situations where the light comes in 
one definite direction the calcareous tubes point 
that way. Several species of Serpula are common 
on British coasts, and large forms of this genus 
and of nearly related genera are common in warmer 
seas. 

Serrano y Domingaiez^ Francisco, Duke 
DE LA Torre, a Spanish statesman, was born at 
Anjonillaiu Andalusia on 18th September 1810, and 
pushed himself to the front in the war against the 
j Carlists. Having gained an intimate place in the 
favour of the dissolute Queen Isabella, he made 
the most of Jiis influence and played an active part 
in the dismal political changes of that sovereign’s 
reign, sometimes being in arms against tlie ifiinistei*s 
of the<Iay and sometimes himself holding the highest 
atl ministrati ve posts of the kingdom, lie was by 
profession a liberal, and for some years (1854r-66) 
lent faithful support to O’Donnell. On the over- 
throw of O’Donneirs government by Narvaez Ser- 
rano was banished, but retui uing two years later 
(in 1868) he defeated the queen’s trooi>s, and, having 
driven her away into France, became the chief ruler 
(as regent) of Spain until the accession of Amadeus 
of Savoy ( 1870). He wage<l successful war against 
the Carlists both in 1872 and in 1874. Durinj^ the 
gn^atcr part of this latter year he was again at 
the head of the government, until he resigned iho/ 
power into the hands of Alfonso XIT. He was 
ambassador at Paris in 1883 84, and ilied at Madrid 
on 26th November 1885. 

Serres, Olivia. See Olive (Princess). 

SertorliiN, Quintus, one of the ablest Roman 
commanders in the later ages of the Republic, was 
a native of Nursia, in the country of the Sabines. 
Ho began bis military career in Gaul, and fought 
( 105 B.c. ) in the disastrous battle on the Rhone in 
which the Roman proconsul, Q. Servilius Csepio, 
was defeated by the Ciriibri and Teutones, and took 
part in the splendid victory at Aquae Sextiae or Aix 
(102 n.c.), where Marius annihilated the same bar- 
barians. On the breaking out of the sanguinary 
struggle between the party of the nobles under" 
Sulla and the popular party headed by Marius 
(88 R.C.), he espoused the cause of the latter, 
thoiigli he could not respect Marius himself. For 
morally Sertorius was much superior to the military 
adventurers of his time ; ancl the impression we 
have of him from Plutarch’s picturesque biography 
is that of a valiant, resolute, honest, and stubborn 
Roman, such as was commoner in the 3d than in 
the 7th century of the Republic. None of the 
Marian generals held out so long omo successfully 
as he against the victorious oligarchy. He fought 
in conjunction with Ciima the battle at the Colline 
Gate, which placed Rome at the mercy of the 
Marians. But he took no active part in the bloody 
massacres that followed ; on the contrary, he slew 
4000 of Marius’ cut-throat slaves who had committed 
the woi-st excesses. On the return of Sulla from 
the east (83 B.C.) Sertorius, finding it impossible to 
act in concert with the other militory leadera of his 
party, went to Spain, where he continued the struggle 
in an independent fashion. At first he was unable 
to maintain his ground, and wa4| obliged to put to i 

•""'■■T ' ' I'i , I 
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sea. In the Mediterranean and in Morocco he led 
an adventurous life, sometimes against the 

partisans of Sulla, sometimes mixing4n the quarrels 
of native chiefs. But his fame grew, and at length 
he was invited hack to Spain by the Lusitani ; and 
from them and Itonniii refugees he formed trooj)s 
who successfully deiied the penviu* of Homo for 
eight years or more. Sulla sent army after army 
against him commanded hy such im*n us L. Domitins 
Ahenobarbus, Q. Mctellus Pius, and yomjg Poinpey ; 
but none of them was a match for hiin and his 
methods of guerilla warfare. The contest was at 
last terminated hy the assassination of Sertoriu^s in 
72 n.c. The assassins were all Homans, men pro- 
scribed hy Sulla, wlio were ligiitiiig uiider Sert<»wus. 
The chief of them Mas Perjuuna, who mus jealous 
of his chief, and cherished am hit. ions of his o\vn. 
Sertorius seems to liavt! aimed at estaldishing a 
strong, stabh* go\ erniiifuit. in Spain : lie created .a 
senate of 800 members from among, --t the Pomatis 
of his party, and founded n sehool at < tsca ( llut‘s<‘a ) 
for the education of the sons of Mie Spanish chiefs. 

Hut jealousies broke ou‘ 
h(‘t\veen the SpiMiia-rds 
and th(i Homans, and tin* 
sternness of Sertorin.- 
changed to cruel t\ and 
tyranny. Hnt Avhen at 
tiic heiglit <if Ids power j 
he wa.s r(*garded ^vith al- 
most s»ip<*i'st itious vener- 
ation by I lie Lu.sit anians, 
and the feeling Ma.s en- 
hanee<I hy Die fact that 
the great eonimander wa,s 
constantly followed about 
hy a tame fawn. 

Kcrtiilaria* a com- 
inon gc'iius of Jlyilrohl.s, 
in Mhieh Dm branched 
horny investment of tlie 
plant like colony forms a 
sessile cup around each 
polyp. The polyps are 
arranged in adonl>le row, 
and the coh)ny is attached 
A Sertulariaii Colony to s tones, .slud Is, seaM^oeds, 

( natural size ). and the like. Among the 

hydrotluHNe or cups sur- 
rounding the polyps or nutritive zooid larger pear- 
Bliaped capsules or gonotheeje occur, within M’hicli 
the reproductive elements arc formed from special 
generative zooids. Unlike many Campanularians 
and Tubularians, the Sertnlarian hydroi*ls never 
liberate medusoid reproductive iiidividu.als or zooids. 
See Hydkozoa, and Hinck’s British llydroid 
Zoophytes (2, Lond. 1868). 

Serimit See Blood. 

Serval ( Felis Served ), one of the smaller Felidje, 



Serval ( Felis Ssirvdl ) . t 


a native of South Africa, the Boschkatte^ or BubIi- 
oat, of the Cape C^oloiiy. It is about two feet in 


length, exclusive of the tail The serval if a 
beautiful animal, yellowish with blaok si>ot8, the 
lower parts M'hite’ Avith block spots* The fur of 
the serval is in git.‘at lequest, and is known to 
furriers as that of the Tiyct Cut. 

Servant. Sfje xMas'i eu and Servakt. 
8ervetU8# Michael, or Mjguel SERVETtb a 
thet>logiaii ami physician, ^YaK born at Tndela in 
Navarre in If) II, though he vSlatcd that he was 
horn at V'illanova nenr Leridn,, and from alK>ut 
158/) ahvays styled himself Micliatd VDllanovaiiUB. 
If is father .S(ml him to study law at Saragossa and 
at Toulouse. His interest in theological discus- 
sions Avas awakened whilst he. Ava.^ yet a student, 
and having gone tck Italy { 1580) in lln^ comjtaiiy of 
Quintana, e«uifessoi to ('harles In*, passed on 
from tluTe into < Jermatiy, and came into contact 
Avitb fjither, fKeokunp.Hlins, Hinrer, aiul ollie.rs t>f 
the Heforineis. Hut Ids oMti \n*WH, especially 
in re.spect. of tin* Trinity he denied that there 
are three Persons in the, Tiinity and refused 
to ae.kiiowltiilgi; the eteridtv of the Son, and in 
other respects prrdes.sed tenets similar to those 
of Soeinus (o.v. ) \v^•le in discord both with those 
t>f Die Hefortliejs and Die authoritative teacdiing of 
the Homan Datholic (.'Iiut(.‘li. The essay in vvldch 
he pr<ipounde4l JnV. sprsmlations * /Ai Triniiatis 
I h'rntribns ( lo.'D ) provoke<l considerable diftcus- 
sion. In 15.8G lie began to study medicine at 
Paris, ainl after a foM years of waiulering settled 
down to praeiiso at Vienne (1541). Four or live 
ears lat<*r he bi^g’an to correspond Avith Calvin, 
ami in s))ite of Calvin’s openly avoAved enmity 
wislied to visit him at/fJeneva. At length, having 
secret ly re})rinted (1558; his collection of theo- 
logical tracts, lie Avas betrayed, ami ilenounced, it 
is allegc'd at the instance of ('alvin, ^to the in- 
(piisitorat Hyons. Ife Avas arrested, hut managed 
to escape from jnisoii; yot ntshly venturing into 
Ceneva ho Mas again arrested, and after a trial of 
more than two months Avas burned alive (27th 
October 1558), the day after sentence Avaa pro- 
nounced, at ( ’hamjuiel near Geneva. As a scien- 
titic impiirer ln> is best knoM'ii hy a popular l>ook 
on .syrups and by his demonstration of the pul- 
monary circulation of the blood. 

See Cala^N ; Tollin, Charakterbihl Michel Sei*vef^s 
(1876), JhtH LthrsffsUui M, ferret’s (8 vols. 1876 78 ), and 
other books; Treclisel, Bie ProtesUiiHi^iichcn Antitrini- 
iaritf}' vor F. Socin (1889) ; Piinjor, Be M, Serveti Boc- 
triiia (1876); and AV'^ilIis, SerrHus and Calvin (1877), 
which, hoAvever, iimst be used Avith very great caution. 

Scrvhl^ a kin<?dom of the Balkan PeniuRula, 
hounded N. by the Danube, separating it from 
Hungary, W. by the Drina, separating it from 
Bosnia, *S. by Turkey, and E. by Bulgaria and Roii- 
maiiia, the Danube lloAving betAveen Servia and the 
last named. It is a compact territory, Avith an area 
of 18,764 sq. m., measuring 140 miles from east tp 
Avest by 110 from north to south. The surface is 
on the whole mountamous. There are, however, 
feAA*^ well-defined mountain-chains, except along the 
frontiers, Avhere also the highest peaks occur — e.g, 
the Kapaonik Mountains (6882 feet) in the south- 
Avest; hut there are a great number of isolated 
mountain peaks and mountain groups, clothed in 
many parts AAuth fine forests ( 12 per cent, of the total 
area) of oak, beech, walnut, chestnut, and other 
trees, and parted by fertile valleys, which ailbrd ex- 
cellent pasturage to numerous herds of cattle and 
sheep. The districts next Bulgaria and Bosnia 
are more wild and difficult than the central parts, 
through which passes the principal highway of the 
country, the valley of the Morava, stretching south- 
south-east from tne Danube. Servia is essentially 
an agricultural country. Of the total area 68^ per 
cent, is set apart for cultivation, the piincipw 
crops being wheat, maize, and other cereals, audi 
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S es for wine (annual production 2A million 
ms). Nearly 12 per cent, of the total is, how- 
ever, uncultivated or lying waste. The extensive 
mountain paHtures have been already mentioned. 
Fruit trees exist in very great abundance, especi- 
ally plums (annual crop 25,000 tons), which are 
dried and exported to a value between £250, (XK) and 
£500,000 a year, and from which also the brandy 
of the Servians (slovovitza) is extensively made. 
Large herds of swine are fed on the acorns of the 
oak forests, and then driven into Hungary (mostly 
to Pesth) to be sold. Great numbers of cattle and 
sheep are kept, the former being e-^)ortcd to the 
value of nearly £250,000 annually. The remaining 
exports of consequence embrace wheat and other 
cereals (£150,000 to £430,000 annually), hides, 
wine, wool, timber, cordage, and sheep. The total 
exports for the six years ending 1901 averaged 
£2,429,120 annually. The imports consist prin- 
cipally of cottons, woollens, salt, timber, iron, 
steel, and other metals, hides, sugar, collee, glass, 
paper, tobacco, machinery, &c., and range from 
£2,067,800 (1886) to £2,161,089 (1900). The im- 
ports from Great Britain, which in 1886 amounted 
to £66,300, were £4051 in 1901. By far tlic greater 
portion of the foreign trade of Servia is in the 
nands of Austria-Hungary, <and is concentrated at 
Belgrade, the capital of the country. But a little 
is done by Nisch, the chief town of soutliern 
Servia, by rail (since 1889) through Salonica ( q. v. ). 
The manufacturing industry is still in its infancy, 
though the government are trying to encourage it 
by the system of monopolies. There are, however, 
now in operation flour-mills, breweries, brick-works, 
cooperages, sawmills, and factories for making 
cloth, paper, tobacco, and gunpowder. Clothing 
and carpets are made by the women in their own 
homes. The country is naturally rich in minerals, 
though they are not extracted to anything like the 
extent they might be; nevertheless coal, lignite, 
miicksilver, lead, silver, antimony, copper, and oil 
i^iales are mined. Along the valley or the Morjiva 
passes part of the chief railway lino connecting 
Vienna with Constantinople, 'fhis, together with 
three or four short branch -lines, gives to Servia a 
total of 334 miles of railway. 

The Servians are a well-built, stalwart race, 
proud and martial by temperament, with a warm 
love of home and country, of dance and song, hos- 
pitable, brave, and energetic, but at the same time 
quick-tempered and prone to violence. They are a 
primitive people, cling to old customs and beliefs, 
and are thoroughly democratic in their institutions. 
The most striking feature of their social life is the 
family community or Zadruqa. The farms are 
all small in size, and the agriculture is backward 
and primitive. There are no paupers, no asylums, 
no ‘homes’ in Servia. Pop. (1884) 1,901,736; 
(1900 ) 2,493,770, including some 160,000 Rou- 
manians, 46,000 Gypsies, and 20,0(X) of other 
nationalities.^ Besides these there are some 
250,000 Servians (Serbs, Sorbs) in Montenegro, 
1,300,000 in Herzegovina, and 2,350,000 in Austria- 
Hungary. The people of Servia belong to the 
Greek Catholic Church. The highest authority 
of the Servian church is the national synod, con- 
sisting of the Archbishop of Belgrade ( metropolitan 
of Servia) and the bishops of Nisch and Zica. 
Education does not reach a very high standard, 
and is not generally diflused, although attendance 
at the primary schools is free and compulsory. 
Besides a university (at Belgrade) with less than 
300 students, there are a military academy, a i 
theological seminary, an agricultural, a commer- j 
cial, and some technical schools. The elementary 
schools number over 1100, and are attended (1900) 
by over 85,000 children. 

Servia is a constitutional and hereditary mon- 1 


archy. The king or the regency acts as the sole 
executive, through eight ministers (for Foreign 
Aflairs, War, ^ Finance, Justice, Interior, Political 
Economy, Public Works, Religion and Education), 
who are responsible to the nation. The legislative 
power is vested in the king and the National 
Assembly. This last, called the SJcnpshtina, con- 
sists of deputies elected by the i)eople every third 
year, one Jfor every 4500 voters in' each province. 
Besides this body there is a senate of sixteen 
. menihei*s, eight chosen by the king and eight by 
the Natioiuu Assembly ; this body acts as a per- 
maiieiit state council. On extraordinary occasions 
I four members are returned by every constituency 
instead of one. The national income in 1901 was 
£2,912,800, the expenditure £2,912,600; and in the 
same year the public debt amounted to £16,000, '000. 
The army, armed from 1892 with the Mannlicher 
ritic, embraces all men capable of bearing arms 
between the ages of twenty and fifty, divided into 
three chosses : the regular army with a total war 
strength of 160,000, the first reserve of 126, 0(K), 
and the second reserve of 66,000. The French 
(metrical) system of weights and measures is in 
use, and the coinage system of the Latin union, 
though the ‘ franc ’ is called dinar ^ and is divided 
into 100 paras. 

See Gopcevie, Serhien and die Serhen ( 1888) ; Lavo- 
leye, The Balkan Peninsula (Eng. trans. Lond. 1887); 
E. de Borcligrave, Lc Itoyaunic d^Sevhie (Brussels, 1883) ; 
Kanitz, Serbian (Leip. 1868); Denton, Servia and the 
Sei'vians {heynd. 1862); and the consular reports on the 
trade of Servia, 

History. — The Servians emigrated from the 
slopes of the Carpathians to the regions now called 
Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina in the year 638, 
and not long afterwards accepted Christianity in 
the form adopted by the Eastern or Byzantine 
Church, The rulers of the people during the follow- 
ing four hundred yeare were powerful feudal lords, 
of whom now one, now the other, exercised the 
chief authority. Sometimes they were in subjec- 
tion, in whole or in part, to the Byzantine em- 
perors ; but all througli they steadily strove for the 
preservation of their independence, and in the long 
run successfully withstood the power of Byzan- 
tium, as well as resisted the unceasing attacks of 
the Bulgarians. Like most Eastern Christians, 
the pe^le cherished an unconquerable aversion 
to the Latin Church and its head, the pope; and' 
from the last years of the 12th century the Servians 
elected their own archbishop. A chief, Stephen 
Nemanya by name, founded the Rascian dynasty 
in 1159, and under his successors Servia pushed 
her way into the front rank amongst the Balkan 
states. Tlie greatest ruler of tliis dynasty was 
Stephen Dushan (1336-56), who after subjugating 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Albania, and the ^eater part 
of tne peninsula, conceived the anibiuous desi^ 
of welding Servia, Bulgaria, and Byzantium into 
an empire strong enoimh to resist tne assaults of 
the Osinanli Turks. Biit he died before he could 
carry out his plans. Under his feeble son and 
successor the great nobles divided the power 
amongst them, and consequently weakened the 
country. This favoured the aggressive advance 
of the Turks, who routed the cruef Vukaahin on 
the Maritza in 1371, and Piince Lazar at Kossovo, 
on the celebrated ‘Field of the Blackbirds,’ in 
1389. By this last fight, wliich figures very pro- 
minently in the national ballads, the independence 
of Servia was virtually lost she was made tribu- 
tary to the sultan, and gradually became ajpashalik 
of the Ottoman empire, though hopes of freedom 
!were revived for a time by the sreeLt successes of 
the Hungarian obtain and ruler Hunyady and the 
Albanian chief Scauderbeg in the middle of the 
15th century. 
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During the next three hundred yeara the Turkish to move forward along the natb of. 
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irulerSy supported by the ruthless jaTiizarics, ground 
down the unhappy people, and subjected them to 
almost every kind of injustice and barbarity : 
many of the chief families were exterminated, 
200,000 persons w^ere (larricd ofl* :is slaves, and 
in 1691 several thousands h^ft llunr country for 
good and settled in Hungary. Tlio people who 
remained behind were little better than serfs, 
and every seven years tlndr boys were taken 
from them to be brought up in the Moslem faitli 
and forced into the corps of the janizaries. The 
victories of Prince Eugene hrongbt about the 
peace of Posharevatz ( 171S), by which Servia was 
ceded to Austria ; but Austria lia<l to rcston? it to 
the sultan tweiity-ono years later. At leiiglb the 
exasperated people, goaded to desperation, rose 
in 1804 under the leadership of Kara ( Jeorgp, a 
stalwart and determined, though morose, swine- 
owner, a rich man and a man of inlliienci?, wlio 
by 1807 eflectually drove the tyrannical Janizaries 
out of the country, and stormed and took pofNses- 
sion of Ikdgrade and tlie otlier f(jrtr(^sses. The 
struggle before its conclusion had taken on I be 
character of a racial and religious war, (.'hristiau 
Servian against Mohammedan Turk. In ISOO 
and 1810 the Turks ma<le dctcnnijied efibris to 
recove# their hold upon the country, and ditl over- 
run the districts cast of the Morava : hul, Avitli tin; 
assistance of the llnssians they were at length 
beaten off again. 15y t.lie treaty of llucharest, 
which Russia made with Turkey, it was docree<l 
that the sultan’s troo[»s should legarrison th<' 
fortresses, but that the Servians should govc*r!i 
themselves in resixwt of all int<'riial alVairs. Rut 
the Turks rofnseu to observe these terms, and in 
1813 assailed Servia on both sitles witli sm^li v igour 
that Kara George lied to Austria and the enemy 
recovered the country. Turkish opjiression again 
provoked an uprising of the people in 1815; tlu\v 
chose as their leader Milosh Ohrenovich, a herds- 
man, who in a single campaign exj)elletl the enemy, 
except the garrisons in the fortresses. Tliis man 
was henceforth the leading s[»irit in the struggle of 
the Servians for indcpemlence. Jii 1817 he caused 
his rival Kara George, who had returned, to bo 
assassinated,^ and was himself proclaimed chief 
ruler of Servia. In 1829 the Ottoman government 
at last formally agreed to the provisions of the l 
treaty of Bucharest, and in the following year ( 
recognised Milosh as hereditary prince of Servia. 
But his rule was arbitrary and dcsi»otic, and in 
1839 he was compelled to abdicate in favour of 
his son Milan (died same year). Before ho abdi- 
cated the Turkish minister of Foreign AfTaii-s and 
the Russian ambassador at Constantinople had 
drawn up a constitution, curtailing the power of 
the prince and giving much authority to a senate 
tlie nobles. Milan’s brother and successor, i 
Michael (1839-42), was driven out of the country 
Iw a rival faction, who elected Alexander, son of 
Kara George, as their piince. Alexander leaned 
to Turkey and to Austria rather than to Russia, 
whose czar regarded himself as the rightful ‘Pro- < 
teotor of Servia,’ and by this policy and his incapa- i 
city he lost the s;j^nipathy oi his people and pro- j 
Y oked many enemies about him. In 1869 he was 
Compelled to abdicate, his successor being the aged ' 
exile, Milosh Ohrenovich. ] 

On his death, less than two vears later, the chief t 
power DfMsed to his son Micnael, who had been 1 
ei^pellea in 1842. Under bis rule a new era began < 
for harassed Servia; the animosities of facUon < 
were smoothed away, the supremacy of the law < 
was successfully vindicated and maintained, the ' 
national spirit was encouraged and foreign inter- < 
ference minimised, the national militia was organ- i 
ised, armed, and trained, and the country begc^ { 


to move forward along the pato or. 
prosperity. In 1867 Michael pttMitfiM CM 
tiire of the last Turkish garrisona from Betviax 
soil, namely those of Belgrade, Shabate, imd Sm^ 
dorevo ; all the othdrs hatl lieen withdrawn -in IMA 
On 10th Juno 1868 Prince Michael was aasttasi* 
nate<] iii the park of Topshidere near Be^rade, 
hv jxirtisans of tlie rival Kara George faction. 
Ho was succeeded by Milan IV,, a grandson dl 
Yeplirem, brother of the heroic Milosh. The most 
notable events during the reign 4)f Milan (1868-89) 
wore the framing of a ncAv constitution, which 
j)laced all real power in the hands of the prince 
and a freely elected national assembly of the 
i)(3ople ; a war against Turkey (1876), in which the 
Sf-rviana weie routed, and only tjscaped punish- 
ment through the inierveiition of KiisHia ; partici- 
p/ition in the Uns.so-Turkish war of 1877-78, 
whereby Servia gained her c4)mpleto independence, 
and in adilition the districts of Nisch, iSrot, and 
L<‘scovatz; tlio }>roclamatiori of the prince as king 
Milan J. on 6th March 1882; war with Bulgaiia 
(1885), in which the iSorviaiis were defeated by 
iVince Alexander (of Ra(tenherg), ruler of Bulgaria, 
at Sli\ fiilza and at J’irot, and were again saved by 
foreign intervention, tJjis time that of Anstria- 
Ilungary; the quarrel between King Milan and 
Qiu'cn Natalie, a Russian, their divorce (1888), 
and Ivin;; Milan s ahdicati*)!! (1880) in favour of 
his son Alexander (born 1 Hli August 1876), who 
niarrieil Mnu?. Draga Maschin, formerly a lady-in- 
waiting to Queen .Natalie, in HKKb in spite of herce 
o[ii)ositio!i. On tlie morning of the 11th July 19(J6 
a pjirtv of ollicers, lejuesealing a widespread con- 
spiraev, broke into the palace and assassinated the 
king and queen, the (picen's brother, and several 
others. A few wcicks afterwards IViuce Peter 
Karageorgevilch was proclaimed king amid public 
rejoicing-^. 

S<'o Ibanke. Hint or }i of Serrta (trans. 1853) ; K. R 
^lijatovucs IThtorfi of Modern Serbia (1872); Ren6- 
Taiilaiiilicr, L<f Serbu? an XIX*^ SiMn (1875); Kallay, 
<*eschir.hlv der Serbeii (1877); I-aveleye, Balkan Penin- 
xula (trans, 1887) ; Denton, Servia and. the Servians 
{ 1862); and W. Miller, The Balkans (1896). 

LAN(ii;AUE AND LiTKRATUKE. "-The Servian 
language belongs to the soutliern division of Slav 
tongues, having for its iiefirest congeners Bulgarian, 
Slovenian, and Russian ; and it is the language of 
Croats, Montenegrins, and Rosniaks also. 

The earliest productions in Servian date from the 
12th century, and consist of monkish chronicles 
and letters ; in the 13lh and 14th centuries various 
lives of the saints and kings, and annals, were 
written by Stenhen Nenianya, St Sava, Archbishop 
Daniel, and otliers. But perhaps the most interest- 
ing production of this period is the collection of 
laws (Zako7iik) made in 1349, when Stephen Du- 
fthan was king. Then came the battle of Kossovo 
and the long period of Turkisli oppression, and 
during all that time there was no Servian litera- 
ture except annals. But the language was not 
wholly uncultivated. From the end of the 16th 
down to the end of the 17th century a vigorous 
school of writers in Servian, or Croato-Servian, 
flourished at Ragusa (q^^v.) on the Adriatic. It 
was not, however, a piirmy national literature, but 
was strongly influenced by Italian culture. The 


was strongly influenced ny Italian culture. The 
literary productions of the Kagusa epoch were nearly 
all in verse, chiefly lyrics (modelled after the Italian 


love-poems), poetic dramas (sacred and profane), 
epics, and eulogies. The gi'eatest writers were Gun- 
dalich ( 1688-1638), author of the epic Osman^ which 
celebrates the war of 1621 between Poland and 
Turkey; Julius Palmotich (Jl 606-67), a writer of 
dramas, son^, and epics, most of these loat 
clever imitations of foreign models; Marulich 
(1460-1624 or 1528), author of the poetic History 
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of St Judith; Cubranovich (died 1550), author of 
a celebrated masque, The Gipsy Girl ; Mencetich- 
Vlahovich (1457-1501) and Drzich (died 1510), 
who both excelled in love-poems; Liicich (1480- 
1540), the * father’ of tnd Kagusan drama; 
Vetranich-Cavcich (1482-1576), who wrote several 
mysteiy-pJays ; Naljcskovich (1510-87), author of 
pastorals, comedies, and love-poems ; Jorjich ( 1676- 
1737), who wrote (like some others of the above 
mentioned ) in Latin, Italian, and Servian, in the 
last-named tongue chiefly didactic and religious 
})oetry; and Kacich-Miosich (1690-1760), a very 
popular writer of songs with a good deal of the 
ring of the national poetry in them. 

When the Servians began to awaken, towards 
the middle of the 18th century, to a renewal of 
their national life, their literature began to revive 
at the same time. The man who did most to bring 
about this revival was Vuk Karadzich ( 1787-1864) : 
he made the first collection (in 1814-15) of the 
national songs of the Servians, the greatest liter- 
ary treasure they possess, encoura<jed education, 
codified the laws, collected the fairy-tales and 
moverbs of his people, translated (1847) the New 
Testament into the Servian vulgar tongue, effected 
after a hard struggle a reform of the orthography, 
prepared a gramiuar and a dictionary of Servian, 
and in fact converted the vulgar tongue into a liter- 
ary language. The best edition of Vuk’s Seririan 
Folksongs appeared in 6 vols. (1841-66). Several 
of these have been translated into Englisli by Sir 
J. Bowring (Servian Poetry^ 1827) and Lord Lytton 
(Owen Meredith, Serhski Pesnie, 1861), neither of 
remarkable merit, and in another collection by Mi*s 
Miiatovics (Kossoim^ 1881); into German by Mrs 
Kobinson or ‘Talvj’ ( Volkslieder der Ser ben, 1853); 
and into Swedish, very well done, by lluneberg 
(1833). These national songs are the product of 
different periods and of different, mostly unknown, 
autliors. Their chief themes are the deeds of the 
national heroes and the occurrences of domestic 
life. The former class are written in a uniform 
metre of ten-.syllablcd trochaics, and are recited to 
the accompaniment of a simide one-stringed lute. 
The metre of the second class is varied ; they are 
generally sung by a youth and a maiden. Vuk 
Karadzich was worthily secomled in his efforts 
to rekindle the intellectual life of his people in 
the spirit of patriotic love by Obradovich (1739- 
1811), who like his compatriot travelled much in 
south-east Europe, but unlike him was a learned 
man and a linguist ; he sjjent the whole of his life 
labouring for the enlightenment of his people. One 
of the greatest names in modern Servian literature 
is Milutinovicli (1791-1847), who wrote poems, a 
eulogy on Servia {Se7*bmnka, 1826), & Iiisto?'y of 
MontC7ieg7*o (1835), a History of Servia, 1813-15 
( 1837), and published a collection of national songs. 
Raich (1726-1801), who wrote a History of 
the Servian People (1794-95); J. I’opovich ( 1806- 
66 ), the^ author of lyrics and historical dramas ; 
Lazarevich, who wrote one of the best of Servian 
dramas ( Vladimir and Kosara, 1829) ; J. Subotich 
(1817-86), author of Stephan Dechanski (1846), 
which has caught the spirit of the national poems ; 
Radichcvich (1724-1853), who has been called ‘the 
Servian Burns,’ and Prince Peter II. (1813-51) of 
Montenegro, the two most celebrated lyrists of 
modem Servian literature ; and the Croat Prera- 
doyich (1818-72), author of popular lyrics and 
epics, are the remaining writers of note. Towards 
the middle of the 19th century an attempt was 
made on the western side of the Balkan Peninsula 
to create a sort of revival of the Kagusan period. 
The centre of the new movement was Agrani, and 
its leader Dr Ljudevit Gaj ( 1809-72). Its stroimest 
feature was an aggressive sympathy with the fiin- 
slavist agitation. The language in which the 


writei*s of this school composed was the Croato- 
Servian dialect, but printed in Latin characters; 
it was, however, renamed Illyrian, chiefly for eth- 
nological and political reasons. Besides Gaj the 
most important writers of this school were vraz 
(1810-51), author of some beautiful lyrics; Vuko- 
tinovich, wlio M'lote lyrics and liistorical tales ; 
Bogovicli, from whose pen came dramas, poems, 
and historical novels ; Ivan Mazuranicli, wdiose 
I Death of Ismail Agha, the ‘epic of hate,’ is one of 
the most populaiMJoems in Servian ; and the poets 
Tomasich and Trnski. Kukuljevich-Sakcinski 
is the author of poems, dramas, stories, and very 
valuable historical records of the southern Slavs. 
Danichich (1825-82) was a first-rate philologist, 
Jagich and Novakovich have each written a good 
History of Sei'vian LiteraUi^'e, The chief literary 
organ is the Glasnik, published at Belgrade since 
1847. In 1880 the A gram Academy began a Critical 
Servian Diction ary. 

See an article in the Westminster Review for April 
1878 ; Pypin and Spasovich, Oesckichte der Siavischen 
LUeraturtn (vol. i. 1880); A. Dozon, VFpoph Serbe 
(Paris, 1888); and Mijatovics, Serbian Folklore (Eng. 
trans. by Benton, 1874 ). 

Service (Pyms domestwa, the Sorhns domes- 
tica of nuiny botanists; see pYltUS), a tree of 
rarely more than 30 feet in lieiglit, with leafves and 
flowers like the Rowan Tree (q.v.), but the former 
downy beneath. It is by many held to be merely 
a variety of the rowan produced by cultivation ; 
the cliief distinction 
Ijetwcen the tAvo is . 

in the fruit, which in 
the service is much 
larger than in the , 42 ^^ 
rowan, and shaped 

Tlie service has 

floras solely on the 

strength, it appears, 

of a single tree hav- 

ing been found in the 

forest of Wyre near M 

Bewdley, which in all u 

probability had been 

stands. On the con- 

tinent of Europe and ^ 

in Russian Asia it 

a))pears in company 

Avith the roAvan. ft 

is more cultivated in 

Italy, Germany, and 

France than in Service Tree (Pyn« 

Britain. The tree is branch in flower: 

of very rIoav groAvth fruit, showing section, 

and attains a great * 

age. The timber is valuable, very heavy, fine- 
grained, and susceptible of a high polish, possess- 
ing a strength and durability Avhich particularly 
adapt it for some purposes of the machine-maker. 
It is used also for makmg mathematical rulers, &c. 
The name Wild Service is given to an allied 
species, Pyrus tor^ninalis, also called the Sorb, a 
common native of the middle and south of Eng- 
land and of the middle and south of Europe — a 
small tree Avith a spotted fruit considerably farcer 
than that of the common hawthorn, which, like 
the fruit of the true service, becomes mellowed 
and pleasant by keeping, and is regularly brought 
to the market in many parts of Europe 


Large 


miantities are brought, to London from Hertiom- 
siiire. The dried fruit is used in some places as a 
cure for diarrhoea. The wood is highly valued. ^ It 
is hard and tough, yellowish white, with broAvnish* 
red and dark-brown streaks. 
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MusigaIi* The mueical arranffemoeta 
of a full cathedral service in the Church of fini^aiid 
are usually as follows : The iiitioductory/pi-ayora 
of inorning and evening service, ujj to the con- 
clusion of the Lord's Prayer, are sung in inoiiolotic. 
The versicles and responses before the I’Haluis, afl^n* 
the Creed and Lord's Prayer, and the Litany arti 
sung to the plain-song adapted to tlieni h,y Mar- 
beck from the equiv<aleiits in the (Jaliiolie l>ir4*c- 
tory, with some traditional variations ; the n^siionses 
are, however, usually sung in hannony, eitner in 
the festal form by Tallis, with tluj plain-song mostly 
in the tem>r, or in the everyday or ferial form, in 
simpler harmony. The remainintj prayers are sung 
in monotone, with plain-song iulleetions and end- 
ings. The Vcnitc (Psalrn xcv.) ami Psalms of the 
day are sung antiphonally to a]>])ro})riatc chants, 
of which many (lilf'eronb e<^lleetions are In use. 
Various collections of antliems are also found in 
diflerent churches. Tin; CaiitiVdes (7V Dr tun, v'cc.) 
are sung somolinies to idianis, hot usually lo sjiccial 
settings by the various Pnglish writers tV<»m Tallis 
downwards ; the terju ‘service ' is us(mI as <h.iiotiiig 
a complete set of music for these parts <»f the 
ritual, and is distinguished hy the. eotuposet s luiiue 
and the key. An ordinary Morning Ser^■ice con- 
sists of settings of the Te Lhutti ami Jubihitr, or 
its alternative the HcncdiHius, IMu? flnndirHr is 
seldom sung. An Evening Service e<Mitaiiis mel- 
tings of Wvd Mo titttjicj it and Ntutr Jh'mith's, <u* nion* 
rarely of their ahernat ives llu' Ctintoic Dunthio and 
Dens Misere.uhir, A Communion Service iiiclmles 
choral settings of the Kyrir, K/vison (tlui response 
after each of the IVn Commandments)* the Nicene 
Creed, the Sonet ns and the (Jlttn'tt in Excel sis^ and 
recent composers add the Doxologies before and 
after the (Gospel, the Sttrstun Ct}rt(a, tlie Atjntfs 
Dei, and the Beneilwtus. 'Fhe style of music of 
a service (in the latter restricted meaning) varies 
very considerably with the diHerent perhuls to 
which the composers belong. Among the most 
eminent of these are Thomas Tallis (e. 1515-85), 
Orlando Gibbons ( 1 583-1 (1*25), John Blow (1048- 
1708), Henry Purcell (1658-95), William (.’roft 
(1677-1727), William Boyce (1710 79), Thomas 
Attwood (1765-1838), and Samuel Wesley (1766- 
1837). The style of the bast has been largely 
followed by the innumerable modern writers, many 
of high excellence. See the collections of Boyce, 
ArUoId, Rinibault, and Ouseley, containing also 
biographical notices. Tlierc are also what are 
known as Chant Services, the music of which is a 
free form of chant, of which the well-known ‘ Jack- 
son in F ' is a hackneyed exam ole. See also Stainer's 
Cathedral Prayer -hook (Noveilo). 

Servile Wars. Hee Rome, Vol. VTII. p. 790, 
and Spaetacus. 

ServlfeSt tlie common name for the order of 
the * Religious Servants of the Holy Virgin,* 
foan4ed in 1233 by seven Florentine merchants, 
who soon removed to Monte Senario, 9 miles from 
the city. They adopted the rule of St Augustine, 
with many modiiications, receiving papal sanction 
b in 1255 ; and in 1487 Innocent VIll. bestowed on 
tliem all the privileges of the other mendicant 
orders. Before the death of the founders there 
were 10,000 members of the order. In England 
there were no houses before the Reformation^ but 
there is now one in London, with a branch at 
Boguor, and three convents of Servite nuns. The 
habit is black. 

Servitude is a burden affecting land or other 
heritable subjects, by which the proprietor is either 
^restrained from, tue full use of nis property or is | 
obliged to suffer another to do certain acts upon it, 
which, were it not for that burden, would be com- 
petent solely to the owner (Erskine, Imt IL ix. I )• 


The name Ls borrowed' , 
most of the rules regulating , 

the countries of western Europe'a^^^ 

^ or less directly from the Same 
! Roman law, us now, Horvitiides are 
' <ir persomil. Predial or real servitudi^' 

; eousfiinied (►vor one subject or tenement ill. WViwaf 
, of ilie pi'oprielm' of anoiher subject or tenemefll^^ 
\ It iH tiiily as owner <u‘ ibe, property that a {Mrson 
enjoys I'lu* pr(‘dial ser\iludes aeeossory tbeVeio ; 
I iUid when the proj)er*t> is traiisfemal the servitudl^ 
; jjass along with it. 'J'he tenement in respect df 
‘ wliieb the servinule is enjoyed is called the ddttl-» 
inant tenement, and its owner the dominant owner? 
I while tlif^ tf‘rienioiit in or over which the right is 
j exercised is calh^d the .servient lenement. There 
' is thus always a right on the one .side and a corre- 
j .viponding <d)IigfUion t)n the other, 'riie t(a*m servi- 
Ifidc in Scotland js used equally to exjuess the 
light ium) the obligation; but the term Easement 
(q.v.), whieli is the nearest English equivalent, 

; inoio generally expn^sso.s only the right. Personal 
I soivinales, on the otlier Jiand. are those constituted 
j over any subject in favour of a i^ersou in his own 
j rigid, and not as owner of another subject. In 
: *S<*otlainI tin' only rigJjts that have l>ceii classed 
• uinhu* this head are tin? diflerent kinds of usufruct 
or liferent. Bixil oj' predial stfrvitiules, which are 
leally th<i only proper servitudes, were divided in 
Jhiinan law iiito nnKiiL and rural — the former in- 
cduding all servitinles <^onnected with buildings 
wherever siliiated, the hitter all those relating to 
land uncovered by buihlings, whether situated in 
town or country. Rural sorvitudixs comprise rights 
t>f road or way, of driving cattle to water, of 
pa'^turago, of find, foal ami divot, as well os 
.several minor rights of bleaching or of taking away 
.sea- ware, stone, slate', sand, or gravel from the 
ground of the servient subject. Urban servitudes 
compreheiid such rights as eavesdrop or stillicider 
support, and light, air or prospect. Both Scots and 
EijglisJi law lia\e taken from the Roman law 
another division, very useful in practice, of servi- 
tmlcrt or easements into two principal classes, which 
are termed [lositivc and negative. Bv a positive 
servitude the dominant owner is entitled to per- 
form some act, alTectiug the .servient tenement, 
which, but for the servitude, the servient owner 
could have proliibited ; tliu.s, all the rural servi- 
tmles above mentioned are positive. By a nega- 
tive servitude the owner of the servient tene- 
ment is prohibited from the exercise of some 
natural right of property — as where he is pre- 
vented from building on his own land to the 
obstruction of light. 

Positive servitudes are constituted by grant, 
recorded or unrecorded, where the consent of the 
X>arty burdened is expressed in writing, holograph 
or tested ; or by prescription — i.e. by acquiescence 
ill the use of the servitude for forty years. A 
servitude acquired by prescription is, however, 
limited by the measure or degree of the use had 
by him who prescribes. Positive servitudes may 
also be constituted by implied grant; e.g. in the 
case of a severance of one property into two dis- 
tinct properties, such servitudes as are necessary 
for the convenient and comfortable enjoyment of 
the respective properties ore held to be granted by 
implication. Negative servitudes, on the other 
hand, can be constituted only by a formal written 
grant. 

In all servitudes the benefit is confined entirely 
to the dominant tenement ; but the^owner of such 
tenement must exercise his rights eetn/tfer, and in 
the way least burdensome to the servient tene- 
ment. The servient proprietor must do nothing 
to diminish the use or convenience of the servitude; 
and the dominant proprietor is entitled to acoeeB 
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for doing, at his own cost, any work which may be 
necessary for tlio proper use or pi*eservation of the 
servitude. Servitudes are extinguished by express 
release or the renunciation of the right in a nolO' 
graph or tested writing ; by implied release, as the 
oxtinetioii of either the dominant or servient tene- 
ment ; by the two tenements being merged into the 
property of one person; or by nonuser, prolonged 
for the prescriptive period, so as to imply aban- 
donment. See Easement. 

Servilis« a commentator on Virgil and ond of 
the most intelligent of the Latin ' grammatici,’ 
lived at Rome about 400 a.d. Rut mucii of what 
is ordinarily cited as his work is by later hands. 

Servius TllllitlN. the sixth king of Rome 
(q.v,, Vol. VIII. p. 781, 787). 

SesmuCf an annual herbaceous plant of the 
genus Sesamum, natural order Bignoniaoete, sub- 
order PedalLacese, a sub-order characterised by 
wingless seeds, and placcntm with woody lobes 
attached to the inner wall of the fruit. The calyx 
of Sesamum is five- parted ; the corolla irregular 
five-parted ; tlie stamens four, two longer than the 
othem, and a rudimentary fifth stcamen ; the capsule 
is oblong, almost four-celled, two-valved, many- 
seeded. The species most worthy of notice is S. 
indicum, sometimes identified with and some- 
times distinguished from S. onentaley a native of 
India. Sesame is cultivated throughout the 
East from Egypt to Japan for the sake of 
the seeds, whicli yield by expression gingili-oil. 
The oil is used in cookery — as a substitute for 
butter in the same way as olive-oil — for lighting, 
and for the purposes of lubrication. It is inodor- 
ous, has a sweet taste, and keeps for years without 
becoming rancid. In Egypt and Arabia it is pre- 
ferred to olive-oil. It is used in connection with 
medicine. Egyptian women consider it the best 
of cosmetics and the most perfect preservative of 
the hair. Nine pounds or the seeds yield two 
quarts of the sweet oil. The sweet oleaginous 
seeds are used in some countries, as in Central 
Africa, for making a kind of hasty-pudding. The 
oil-cake, mixed witli honey and preserved citron, 
is an oriental luxury. The leaves of Sesame 
abound in a gummy substance, which they readily 
impart to water, making a rich bland mucilage, 
which is used in the souuiern parts of the United 
States (where it is grown a little) as a demulcent 
drink. Sesame is sometimes called tU-seed, 

Sesamoid Bones are small bones met with 
in the substance of tendons in the neighbourhood 
of certain joints. They derive their name from 
their resemblance to grains of se.same. In the 
human subject the patella is the best example; 
and besides it they are commonly met with on the 
palmar aspect of the joint which unites the meta- 
carpal bone of the thumb with the first phalanx, 
and in the corresponding position in the great toe, 
there being two in each position, and their object 
to increase the leverage of the short flexor 
muscles of the thumb and great toe. They are 
much more numerous in the great majority of 
mammals than in man. 

SespstriSf the Greek name of a celebrated 
Egyptian monarch, whose name has passed into 
the^ series of those conquerors who have almost 
achieved universal empire. According to the 
Greek legendary history, Sosostris at the head of 
a large army invaded Libya, Arabia, Asia ( peno- 
trati^ farther east than Darius ), Europe, Thrace, 
and l^ythia, leaving a colony at Colchis on his 
return. In the south he subdued Ethiopia, and, 
placing a fleet on the Red Sea, Conquered the 
adjacent isles, and extended his dominions to India 
itself. He brought back with him large numbers 
of captivesi. who were employed on pm>lic works, 




the building of temples, and the construction of 
canals and mounds. Memorials of his reign were 
left as steles or tablets in the conquered countries ; 
Herodotus saw some in Palestine, which in reality 
are supposed to have been the tablets of Rameses 
II. . Sesostris is said to have grown infirm and blind 
after a reign of thirty-three years, and to have 
ended his days by his own hand. There has always 
existed the greatest divergence of opinion amongst 
liistoi ians as to the identity of Sesostris. Herodo- 
tus places his reign long before that of Cheops of 
the 4th dynast^'. Dica^arclms makes him rule 3712 
n.c., and is followed by Aristotle and other aiithors. 
Bunsen supposes that there were more than one 
monarch of this name, and that one was a king of 
the 3d dynasty, another a king of the 12th dynasty. 
Lepsins conjectures that his exploits are confused 
reminiscences of Sethos 1. and Rameses II, of the 
19tii dynasty — the most reasonable explanation. 

Ses.sa« a city of Southern Italy, 32 miles NW. 
of Naples, has a fine cathedral, a theologioal 
seminary, a technical college, and ruins (amphi- 
theatre, baths, &c.) of the ancient Anrun- 

corum. On its hills was grown the famous 
Ealernian wine of the Romans. Pop. 6319. 

Scs.sions* See J ustk^e of the Peace, Quar- 
ter Sessions, Court of Session. , 

Sestertius^ a Roman coin, was the fourth part 
of the Denarius ( m v. ), and thus contained at first 
24 uses or librit. The symbols for it were indiffer- 
ently HS or IIS, the former being only a modifica- 
tion of the latter, which expresses two units and S 
for the additional half-unit (semis). In the Latin 
classics the phrase scfttertrics nummuSy or merely 
uunimusy is frequently employed to denote this 
coin. When the denarius was made to contain 
16 ases the relation between it and the sestei tius 
was preserved, and the latter from that time con- 
tained 4: ases. Till the time of Augustus, when 
the relation of the denarius to the as was changed, 
the sestertius was worth fully 2d., but after this 
about an eighth less. Sestertimn (before Augustus 

£8, 15s. sterling) came to be used as if a neuter 
singular for 1000 sesterces ; but with a numeral 
adverb attached, as decies series'll iimi was usqd to 
signify 100,000 sesterces. It was the ‘money of 
account’ (never a ‘coin’) used in the reckoning 
of large sums. HSX = dece7n millia sestertium; 
HSiXl = decies sestertium, 

Sestos* See Abydos. 

Sestri Ponentey a suburb of Genoa, 3^ miles 
to the west, has shipbuilding-yards, machine-shops, 
and manufactures ()f tobacco, leather, &c., and in 
the neighbourhood alabaster mines. Pop. 10,986. 

SethiteSf or Sethians, a division of the 
Ophites (q.v.), described by Hippolytus, and so 
called either from the part ])layed by Seth in their 
cosmogony or from the fact that their doctrines 
were taught in a book bearing the name of Seth. 

SetODf in Surgery, is an artificially produced 
sinus or channel, through which some substance — 
e.g. a skein of cotton or silk, or a long flat piece ! 
of india-rubber or gutta-percha — is passed so as to 
excite suppuration, and to Keep the artificially formed ! 
oi^nings patent. ( The ]term is, however, very often 
employed to designate the inserted materml. ) Setons 
are established in the subcutaneous tissue of the 
body (1) as counter-irritants, or (2) to act as a 
drain on the system at large. For the purposes of 
counter-irritation setons are usually inserted in 
the neighbourhood of the affected parts ; but when 
intended to act as a drain on the system at 
e.g. in threatened head-affections^r^the nape ofth#. 
neck is the part always selected. The operation 
is very simple. A longitudinal fold of skin over 
the spines of the cervii^ vertebrse is raised by the 
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fingeiirs ffom the deeper etructures, and is trans* 
fixed by the seton -needles rather obliquely, so that 
one of the openings sliall be rather more dependent 
than the other. The needle must pass somewhat 
deeply through the subcutaneous tissue, us if it 
passed immediately beneath tlie skin tlie^ilatter 
would probably slough over the whole truck of the 
wound. The inserted matej ial should be Hineared 
Vr’ith oil, and inay l)e allowed lo remain undiKtiirbed 
for four or live days, till there is a free discharge 
of matter, after which a fresh portion should be 
drawn daily through the wound. The word seton is 
derived from the Latin seta^ ‘ a hair,’ because Iiairs 
were originally employed as the inserted material. 
Indeed at the present day it is the custom of many 
of the noma<lic tribes of central Asia to insert a haiV 
into the heels of their jirisoiiers, w hich lames them 
to such an extent as to prevent their escfipc. 

Sette Cotnmiini. See Vipkn/a. 

a breeil of dog. employcid iji shof)ting, 
where he fills the same vocation as the point 
The setter is divided into three vaiieties — tlie 
English setter, the Oordoii setter, which is n.ative 
to Scotland, and the Irish setter, ’^riiere was also 
atone time a variety known as the \\ elsli setten, 
but it is now extinct, and prohalily never diOensl 
widely from the English setter. As early us tlie 
16th century the tlieu Duko of Nortlnnnberlaiid 
owned a dog trained !)y himself to e(*t game, an 
idea soon followed by others. For nuiny years, 
however, the spaniel or an;v otinu* suitable <iog 




more leggy dog thaa : ihtf 
should be a smart and aotir^ 
heavy a scale; chest veiy de^v'r], 
shoulders sloping back ; ana with, 
legs and feet. Itiach variety of tlie ~ 
adiiiirers, and it h« an unckKdded 




better, ‘ Heather Grouse.’ 

was selected to train to the habit of setting game ; 
and it is not until the beginning of tbe 19th 
century that any reliable record of a distinct breed 
of setting dogs can be found. The English setter 
is bred from the spaniel prob«ably by crossing Avith 
the pointer. Though at one time setters were 
known of nearly all colours, at the present time 
the English setter is • generally white with red 
markings, or ticked with black spots known as 
a ^blue Belton.’ The late Mr Laverock of Man- 
chester was greatly instrumental in placing the 
breed on its present basis ; he founded a distinct 
strain, known as Laverack setters, all bred from 
one brace of do^, a strain which has become 
widely diffused. The Gordon setter was found^ 
by the Duke of Gordon about 1800, by crossing 
the existing setter with a collie bitch which had 
been trained to set. The Gordon was originally a 
black, tan, and white dog, though white has gradu- 
ally disappeared from the breed. The Gordon 
setter should now be a rich and glossy black marked 
unth tan on face, chest, and lem. Tne orimn of the 
Irish setter is unknown, and it is hara to say 
where the peculiar blood-red colour was obtaineo. 
In conformation the three varieties differ very 
slightly; though the Irish setter is a lighter and 


; is the best, or if any of them are supemir- illo 
i pointer, 'riiough the setter can endura miich inors 


isitigue and lianl wt-atlier than the pointer, yet tsf 
i.s moit> liciulsiroiig and riM|iiirefi ropeate<l breeJeing/ 
The Irish setter is tlie chief sinner in this resp^t; 
but is a splendid dog wlicii properly broken. 

Settle, a little gray town in the West Riding of 
Vorkshjrc3, on the liihblc, and at the base of the 
t •asllelsTgl) elid‘(:l<)0 fe.elj, 43 miles NW. of Leeds. 
T)r iJirkljcck was a TUitive. pop. 231 Kt 

Settle, Ei^k ATsAJi, born at Dunstable, let 
f ud n u ary 1 1 i 48. 1 1 e eii tcro< I I’ri n i ty Gol lege, O xf ord, 
al oiglilcen, but soon betook biinself to London, to 
riiiiko a Jiving by his pen. In 1671 lie made some- 
thing of a liit‘ by his tragedy of (-imibyscH, and the 
F.arl of lio<hosier ami others, to annoy Dry den, 
loiuily haih'd him the superior genius of the two. 
IhHiliesttn got itis next tragedy, ^Yie Empress of 
played at Whitehall by the lords and 
ladies nf tJie court, and in tliis way a great run was 
st'cured for it wlieii it came )>efore the public. In 
th<* insoleneo id sucechs the author printed along 
with it a Prefaec, in which Dry den w'as severely 
assailed. In liis great satire, Absalom and Aeh%*^ 
tophef^ Drvilen scoiirgcfl him with liis f^corn, ami so 
gave him immortality, if only as a shrieking ghost. 
Having no real strength of talent. Settle speedily 
rela]).sed into oliscurity. By writing as poet for the 
city verses for pagoabts and festivities, and pro- 
ducing pieces to l>e acted in the boutlis of ilar- 
tlioioniew Fair, the some-time rival of Dryden 'was 
fain to eke out a wretched subsistence. In his 
destitute age ho Miis admitted to the Charterhouse, 
where in 17‘i3 be died, and his works followed, if 
indeed they did not predecease him. 

Settlement* in English law, includes any deed, 
will, or other instj ument by which successive inter- 
CvSts are created in the same property, the use or 
income being given to one pemon, while the corpus 
of the property is preserved for his successor, A 
will is revocable in its nature ; a settlement made 
by deed is irrevocable unless it contain an express 
power of revocation. See the articles Disposi- 
tion, Entail, Estate, Land Laws, Husband 
AND Wife; in the last of \idiich the dbtinction 
between ante nuptial and post-nuptial settlements 
is explained. In Scotland the term settlement 
includes any general will or disposition to take 
ettbet after death. In the United States settle- 
ments other than marriage settlements are little in 
use ; and marriage settlements are of less import- 
ance, most of the states having long since adopted 
the principle of the married womenb property act. 
A person is said to have a settlement in a parish 
when by residence or otherwise he has acquired a 
claim to be relieved out of the rates if destitute ; 
see Poor-laws, p. 315. 

Settlementf Act of. See Elizabeth (Queen 
of Bohemia). 

Settt'bal (called by the English St Ubes), a 
seaport of Portugal, stands on the north side of the 
Bay of Setubal, 17 miles by rail S£. of Lisbon. The 
harbour is protected by five forts. The town owes 
its importance chiefly to its trade in wine, sea-salt, 
and oran^s, thou^ fishing is. carried on with 
considerable activity. Setnoal is the old Romm 
Cetobriga. In 1755 it snfiered severely from the 
earthquake l9iat devastated Lisbon. Pop. 21,798. 
Pilgrimages are made to the monastery of An-abida* 
witn its nemhbouring stahuitite cave. The poet 
Bocage (see Portugal, p. 841)wasboraatSetuDeL; 
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SevastopoL See Sebastopol. 

Severn Wtos fre<iiiently used as a mystical and 
symbolical number in tfie Bible, as well as among 
the i)riiK‘i|Mil nations of antiquity, the Persians, 
Indians, Kgyntians, Greeks, and Romans. The 
origin is doiintlcss astronomical, or rather astro- 
logical — viz. the observation of the seven planets 
and the phases of the moon, changing every seventh 
day (see Week). As instances of this number in 
the Old Testament, we find the Creation comjdeted 
within seven days, whereof tlie seventh w’as a day of 
rest kept sacre<l ; every seventh year was Scabbati- 
cal, and the seven times seventh year ushered in 
the jubilee year. The three Regal im, or pilgrim 
festivals (Passover, Festival of Weeks, and Taber- 
nacles), lasted seven days; and between the first 
and second of these Feiists were counted seven 
weeks. The first day of the seventh montli was a 
‘Holy Convocation.’ The Levitical purilications 
lasted seven days, and the same space of time was 
allotted to the celebnition of weddings an<l the 
mourning for the dea<l. In innumerabTe instances 
in the Old Testament and later Jewish writings 
the number is used as a kind of round number, in 
the Ajmcalypse we have the churches, candlesticks, 
seals, stars, trumpets, spirits all to tlie number of 
seven, and the seven horns and seven eyes of the 
Lamb. The same number appears again either 
divided into half years, Rev. xiii. 5, xi. 3, i 
xii. 6, &c.), or multiplied' by ten — seventy Israelites 
go to Egypt, the exile lasts seventy years, there 
are seventy elders, and at a later period there are 
supposed to be seventy languages and seventy 
nations upon eartli. To go back to the earlier 
documents, we find in a similar way the dove 
sent out the second time seven days after her first 
mission. Pharaoh’s dream shows him twice seven 
kine, twice seven cars of corn, &c. Among the 
Greeks the seven was sacred to Apollo and to 
Dionysus, who, according to Orphic legends, was ! 
torn into seven pieces ; and it was particularly 
sacred in Euboea, where the number was found to 
pervade, as it w'ere, almost every sacred, private, I 
or domestic relation. On the many ancient specu- 
lations which connected the number seven with the 
human body and the phases of its gradual develop- 
ment and formation, its critical periods of sicK- 
nesses — partly still e.xtant as superstitious notions 
— we cannot here dwell. The Pythagoreans made 
much of this number, giving it the name of Athene, 
Hermes, Hephaistos, Heracles, the Virgin unbe- 
gotten and \inbegetting (i.e. not to be obtained by 
multiplication ), Dionysus, Rex, &c. Many usages 
show the importance attached to this number in the 
eyes not only of ancient but even of our own times, 
and it is hardly necessaiy to add that the same 
recurrence is found in the* folklore of every race. — 
The Seven Champions of Christendom are St George 
for England, St Andrew for Scotland, Sc Patrick 
for Ireland, St David for Wales, St Denis for 
France, St James for Spain, St Anthony for Italy. 
— The Seven Churches of Rev. i.-iii. arc Ephesus, 
Sniyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philaifelphia, 
and Laodicea. — The Seven Deadly Sins are pride, 
covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth. 
— The Seven Principal Virtues are faith, hope, 
charity, prudence, temperance, chastity, and 
fortitude. — The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
are wisdom, understanding, counsel, ghostly 
strength or fortitude, knowledge, godliness, and 
the rear of the Lord. — For the Seven Free Arts, 
see Arts. 

Seven Bishops* These were Archbishop 
Bancroft of Canterbury, and Bishops* Ken of Bath 
and Wells, Lake of Chichester, White of Peter- 
borough, Turner of Ely, Lloyd of St Asaph, and 
Trelawney of Bristol^ who were tried on the charge of 


publishing a seditious libel, butoequitted (June 30, 
1687 ) amid the greatest {Popular enthusiasm, the very 
wihliers cheering even within hearing of the king. 
Their seditious libel was none other tlian a petition 
to James II. against his injunction that the clergy 
should read his Declaration of Indulgence abdivine 
sei-vice, in London on the 20th and 27th of May, in 
other parts of England on the 3d and 10th of June. 
The order was obeyed in but four out of the hun- 
dred parish churches of liondon, and by not one in 
fifty all over England. It is striking that of the 
Seven all became Nonjurors with the solo 
exemption of Lloyd of St Asaph and Trelawney. 
See Miss Strickland’s Liven of the Seven Rtshopn 
(1806). 

Seven Dolours of the Blessed Virg^in 
Mary* Feast of, a festival of the Roman Catholic 
Church, <lating from 1423, and since 1726 cele- 
brated cm tlie Friday preceding J’alin Sunday. The 
‘dolours’ or sorrows of the Blessed Virgin have 
long heon a favourite' theme of Roman (’atholic 
devotion, of which the pathetic hymn Stabat Mater 
(q.v.) is the best known and most popular expres- 
sion ; and the festival of the Seven Dolours is 
intended to individualise the incidents of her 
sorrows, and to present them for meditation. The 
seven incidents referred to under the title of 
‘ dolours * are ( 1 ) the predicitioii of Simeon ( Luke 
ii. 36 ; of which, indeed, the whole seven are the 
fulfilment) ; (2) the flight into Egypt ; (3) the loss 
of the child Jesus in Jerusalem ; (4) the sight of 
Jesus hearing the cross; (6) the sight of Jesus 
upon the cross; (6) the descent from the cross; 
(7) the entombment. The festival is now' observed 
as a ‘greater dcmhle ^ (see Festivals). A second 
one, instituted by Pius VII. in 1814, falls on the 
third Sunday of September. 

Seveiioaks^ a pleasant town of Kent, on an 
eminence ‘22 miles SE. of London. It has a Per- 
pendicular church with some interesting monu- 
ments, the Walthamstow Hall (1882) for 100 
daughters of missionaries, and a grammar-school 
founded in 1432 by Lord Rlayor Sir W. Sermocke, 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and recon stitutecl 
as a iirst-^ade modern school in 1877, at wiiich 
Grote and Bishops (vhristopher and Charles Words- 
worth were educated. Knole, the magnificent seat 
of Lord Sackville, is close by. It was mainly 
built betw'een 1460 and 1608 by Archbishop Boiir- 
chier and Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, 
and has a i>ark of 1000 acres, 5 miles in circum- 
ference. Pop. ( 1861 ) 3171 ; ( 1901 ) 810.3. 

Seven Sleepers, the heroes of a celebrated 
legend, which is first related in the West by 
Gregory of Tours in the close of the 6th century 
(Miraculorum Liber ^ c. 92), but the date of wliicii 
is assigned to the .3d century, and to the persecu- 
tion of the Christians under Decius. According 
to the story, during the flight of the Christians 
from the persecution, seven Christians of Ephesus 
took refuge in a cave near the city, where they 
w^ere discovered by their pursuers, wlio walled up 
the entrance in order to starve them to death. 
They fell instead into a preternatural sleep, in 
which they lay for nearly 200 years. This is 
supposed to have taken place in 250 or 261 ; and 
it was not till the reign of Theodosius II. (447) that 
they awoke. They imagined that their sleep hod 
been but of a single night; and one of the seven 
went secretly into the city to purchase provisions, 
and he was amazed to see the cross erected on t{ie 
churches and other building. OfTering a coin of 
Decius in a baker’s shop he ^as airested, his start- 
ling story not being believed until he guided the 
cituens to the cavern where he had left his 
comrades. The emperor heard from their lips 
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enough to convince him of the life beyond the 
grave of the dead, whereupon they sank again to 
sleep till the resurrection. Gregory explains that 
his story is of Syrian origin — it is widely current 
in the East, and was adopted Mohammed 
(sur. xviii. ), who oven admits tlioir dog Kilmer 
also into Paradise. The Koinan Catholic Cliurch 
holds their festival on dune *27. The names usually 
given are Maximianus, Malchus, Martinianus, 
Dionysius, Joannes, Serapion, ami Con.stantius. 
Paiilus Diaconus (8tli century) locates a similar 
story in Germany, and Kydberg inabcs out a good 
case that ilie myth is of Teutonic origin iuUuiately 
connected with the return of the dead lla-lder ami 
of tlie other dead men from the lower world, willi 
the nlea of resuiTection and the regeneration of the 
worM, but possibly enough lirst Christinnised in 
Syria or Asia ]\linor. The s(‘.\cn sons of Mimer 
awakening . from their long slctrp at. llui blast !>f 
Heimdars trnmj>et to their ])nrt in the himl 

strugghi of the univers(i is a (dos(‘ paralhd lo the 
soA’cn saints of Ephesus, lioth in (ierm;».ny ami 
Sweden the sevmi sleepers arc connee.led with the 
weather — if it rairis on their day rain will follow' 
for seven wa*(*ks togetlier. 'rhe.y are supposed al'^o 
to take es])ceial can* of sailors. See Koch, y>//.* 
( keip. 1SS2); and lJ\db(‘rg, 
Teittonic MffUioloffff trails. bssO;. 

SeveiitJi-tlay Baptists. Seci SAnit.\TM, p. <>o. 
SeVIMl Wl.se masters, the lm)^l <MH»imon title 

given tr) a famous inedi.eval colh'et ion of stories, 
gronpi'd roumi a {!(‘n1ral sloiy, the hisforv of which 
is almost the iiio.st iiu]»<)rlant annnig lln* problems 
of storiology. Tlie leading story itself is brieily as 
follows : A young prince is Imni in answer to 
prayer as Mie only sou of tin* ag<‘d king Kurusb, 
and the astrologers foretell a great danger o\a*r- 
hanging liis fate at twenty. At seven years he is 
entrusted to masters, hut at thirteen he has not 
learned anytliiiig. 'riie sage's ilnui recoiuim'iid 
Simiihtld as the best master, hut for six ami n half 
more years the young prinee studies under him 
useles.slj’', and at nineteen and a half he has still 
learnt nothing. The kiiiy again assembles the 
w'ise men, and Sindihtld otl’ers to teach the prince 
everything in six months or forfeit his life. He 
iiow'shuts himself up with his pupil, who this time 
succeeds to liis master’s satisfaetioii. Ilefoie bring- 
ing him back Sindibad consults the stars, ami .sees 
that the prince will die if ho slioiihl sprsak before 
seven da^’s. SiiidihA-d therefore hides himself, and 
the prince at court is found to be tlumh. One 
of the king’s Avomeu now^ tempts him as the Avife 
of Potiphar did Jo.seph, and in the fury of dis- 
appointed rage accuses him to the king of an 
attempt on her virtue. The king eondemn.s liim 
to death, Avhereupon the seven viziers resolve to 
intercede to stay his execution. The lirst goo.s to 
the king, and by two tales against AAmmen obtains 
the suspension of the oxecutiori for that day. Next 
day the Avotnan by a tale of contrary character 
obtains a confirmation of the sentence ; but a second 
vizier again procures a suspension by tAvo tales ; 
and so on till the end of the seventh day Avheii the 
prince is free to speak. He now comes to the king 
attended by the sages and by Sindibdd, Avhereupon 
the woman is duly punished, and the king, alter 
seeing proof of his son’s Aviadom, gives liim his 
throne and retires into solitude lo serve God. 

Of variant versions there are two principal groups, 
the Eastern and the Western, the first including 
all the texts in Eastern languages, and some inoro 
or less free translations from Oriental texts; the 
other including the Dolopathos^ the Historia Septeni 
Sapientum, the Erctsto, and many others. The 
Oriental texts have^so many elements in common 
that they obviously spring from one book as a 


common basis, of which th^ are more or less 
faithful translations, at different and. in ' 

different literatures. The Western textSi though 
deiivable from the Eastern, shoAi>' great div^argencm 
alike in the fundamental story and ip the tales 
inserted in it. The real cause of this is that iP the 
Western eases oral tradition has transmuted the 
contents. 

The earliest version of a Dook of ShidiMd iu 
foniiil in Arabian AvriUnx (»l the 10th century. The 
more iinjiortant Kasiern veixioiiR are the follow- 
I ing : (1) The. Sf/fttipas, u (ireek text translated 
i j‘r(»in iho SyiiiM*. by Michael Aiidroopulos during 
! iIm^ Last years of tite i Ith century (ed. by Dr A. 

I Eherhanl in aoL i. of Fah^hr Ffonaneifse.'t Greece 
! Leip. 1*S7‘2). A Syriac tirxt Avas found 

I by Ihidiger, and has been edited, with a German 
I iranslalion, by Dr ISucAhgen (Leip. 1879). (2) 

i 1 'Im' Hebrew' vtMsion <’iititled J\rrifhfcs of Saafhthar 
I {Misrhie SoHththar)^ t run wl.*i ted frenu the Ara,hic, 

I pioh.'ddy in tin; lirst half of the IJth century. 

} ’fiient is a German translathvu hy Sengclinan 
I (Halle. 1842), a Fieneh hy (.‘aiinoly (Paris, 1849). 

I (d) The, an unedited IVrKian 

: poem, AMiilen jn l.'lTo. (4) Ihe eighth night of 
i (he Tofi H/fotrlf of Xfo4i.'<ehehh e I'ersian poet who 
died in I:i2‘.». (If tlti> there i- i\ German trruisls,- 
tion h\ Prol<*>sor ihoekImuN ( ]84i>)* (o) 

7Vo' r/.ev.v, iiu Aiiihie text, forming part 

of >>ome rednetiou.M of tlie lltoosfnul tnof One 
Xio/it.'i, of nm‘(‘rtain age, hiii. not anei«‘nt. (6) An ^ 
aneienl Spanish transhilion of an Arabic text 
existing in a lotli (antiirv codex — the version 
closest, to the It Avas lirst printed by 

(’iunpaxetti in Ids Jiir4<rr/tr, initono a I Fibro ai 
(Milnn, 1S(»9 ; Kng. trans. of Coinparetti’s 
study ami the idd Spaui.sli text, Folklore Society 
is.sucH, 1882|. 

\V«..‘stern vetsiens exist in the most perplexing A'aricty. 
and uuiJihor’ Latin, French, Italian, (.'atalan, Spanish, 
EngliH), liennan, JIutch. Icelandic, Swedish, JJanish, 
Polisli, iht.'^sinn, Hunjiarian, and Armenian. The Doh- 
pathos is a French iiiotrical version supposed to have 
boon ina<le by llcibert in the reign of Louis IX. from 
the Latin roinauct,' Jean do Hautc-Seille, jGTfS/fW'ia 

ti tSeptem Sttphntihus. This Latin text (Johannis 
de Ait a Sifnt iJotopathos) Avas edited by (Jesterley 
(Stra.sh. 1873); other Latin versions varied widely. 

A French metrical Aversion was printed by Kellor 
(Tub. 183(>); Jji romans dt iHAopathoSy by Ch, 
Brunet and A. dc Montaiglon (18,5(>); two prose 
versions of the Haiti's dv Romc^ by Gaston Paris 

(1879). An Knglisli prose version soon followed 
(middle of IGth century) under the title of the Seven 
IFm' Masttrsy and about tlie same time a Scotch metri- 
cal vei*sion by dohii Kolland of Dalkeith. One English 
metrical version was printed by Henry Weber (1810), 
another by T. Wright for the Percy Society (1845). 
Among Italian versions avo hav^c a loth-century transla- 
tion from a French prose Version, printed by Professor 
A. d’Ancona (It Lihi'o dei Svtte Savj di Roma, Pisa, 
1804 ) ; the latest is the I Otli -century book, / Coitipaestone- 
voli AwenimeiUi di Erasto. German versions begin 
with the metrical rendering of 1412 by Hans v. Biihel, 
Dioct^tianus Lehtm, edited by A. Keller ((^edlinb. 1841). 

A second and anonymous poetical version is given in 
Keller’s Altdentsohe Gedichte (Tiib. 1840). The prose 
Volksbach wa.s first i)rinted in the 15th century, and 
Avill be found in Simrock’s collection. See Professor 
Mussafia, Beitraiie ztir Litteratur der siehen weisen 
Meiata' ( Vieii. 1868 ) ; Dr Marcus Landau, Die Quellen 
dcB Dekamermi ( 2(1 ecL 1884 ) ; and W. A. Clouston, The 
Book of Sindibad, from Pers. and Arab. (1884). 

Seven Wise Men* the collective designation 
of n number of Greek sages, Vwhose moral and 
social experi^ice, according to the ancients, was 
embodied in certain brief aphorisms. Their names, 
as usually mA-eii, and their charactenstic aphorisms 
are as ioIIoavs : Solon of Athens— ‘ Nothing in 
excess;’ Thales of Miletus— -‘Sui-etyship brings 
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ruin Pittacus of Mitylene — *Know thine oppor- 
tunity;’ Bias of Priene in Caria— *Too many 
workers spoil the work Chilon of Sparta — ‘Know 
thyself;’ Cleobiilus, tyrant of Lindus in Rhodes — 
‘Moderation is the chief good;’ and Periander, 
tyrant of Corinth — ‘ Forethought in all things.' 

Seven Wonders of the World were in 
ancient tihies reckoned to be the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the Hanmng (i.e. terraced) Gardens of 
Seniiramis at Babylon, the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, the Statue of Jupiter at Athens by 
Phidias, the Mausoleum, the Colossus at Rhodes, 
and the Pharos of Alexandria. This cycle of 
seven wonders originated among the Greeks after 
the time of Alexander the Great, and they were 
described in a special work by Philo of Byzan- 
tium, which has been edited by Orelli (1816). 

Seven Years’ War, The, was the third, and 
by far the longest ( 1766-63) and most terrible, of 
tne contests tor the possession of Silesia (q.v.). 
During the two former wars the Empress Mana 
Theresa had been too mucli engrossed in maintain- 
ing her claims to the Austrian dominions to offer 
any very effective resistance to the aggression of 
Frederick the Greaf of Prussia ; but after emerging 
triumphantly from that contest she began to con- 
cert measures for the recovery of her lost province. 
Frederick, however, with his usual astuteness, 
foresaw her purpose and resolved to anticipate her. 
Accordingly in August 1756 he made a sudden 
advance upon Dresden with 60,000 men ; and, when 
the elector refused either to side with him or to 
promise strict neutrality in the coming struggle, he 
shut up the Saxon army (17,000 strong) between 
Pirna and Konigstein. An Austrian army, com- 
manded by Marshal Browne, advanced to relieve 
the Saxons, but was met by b^ederick at Lobositz 
(October 1), and driven back into Bohemia. The 
Saxons then surrendered (October 14), and were 
mostly incorporated witli the Prussian army, whilst 
their country was treated by Frederick, in the 
absence of the elector, who fled to Poland, jis a 
conouered province. This action on the part of 
Freaerick tnoroughly roused his enemies, and made 
them rapidly perfect their alliances ; so that, when 
the second campaign began in the following year, 
the Prussian king was opposed by 100,000 Russians, 
more than that number of French troops, and by 
armies raised by Sweden and the empire. TIis own 
armies, including 40,000 Hanoverians, English, and 
Hessians, numbered less than 200,000. In April 
Frederick, leaving a coi-jis of 24,0(K) under »Schwaldt 
to oppose the Swedes and Russians, invaded 
Bohemia and managed to shut up the Austrian 
army under Duke Charles of Lonuiinc in Prague ; 
but Marshal Daun headed another army for the 
Duke’s release, and inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon Frederick at Kolin (June 18). Meanwhile a 
large French army under Marshal d’Estr<ies ad- 
vanced into Hanover, defeated the incapable Diike 
of Cumberland at Hastenbeck (July 26), and 
intimidated him into disbanding, by the Conven- 
tion of Closter 'Seven, the whole of his army 
excepting the Hanoverians. Another French 
army under Soubise effected a junction with the 
Imperialists under the Prince of Hildbiirghausen 
in the direction of Saxony ; but Frederick turned 
and smote them at Rossbach, and after half an 
hour’s fighting put them completely to rout. This 
diversion left the victorious Austrians unopposed, 
and they soon ma4e themselves masters of Silesia 
and Breslau. Frederick, however, taught them 
what stuff he was made of by defeating an 
Austrian army three times as numerous as his 
own at Leuthen (December 6), and thereby re- 
covered Silesia. These victories induced the 
Russians to vacate the province of East Prussia, 
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which they had seized after defeating Lehwaldt at 
Grossj^gepsdorf (August 30). The English govern- 
ment, rejecting Cumberland’s engagements of 
Closter-Seven, raised another army for 1768 and 
put it under the leadership of Duke Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who effectually held his own against 
the French, and even drove them out of West- 
phalia and beyond tlie Rhine, defeating them at 
Krefeld (June 23) and Minden near Frankfort 
(August 1, 1769). The king of Prussia had in 
the sprin<j of 1758 pushed into Bohemia, but could 
make no headway before he was called back north- 
-w'ards to meet the Russians, who had invaded 
Brandenburg. He defeated them in a desperate 
battle at Zomdorf (August 25). At this time 
Frederick’s brother, Prince Henry, was being hard 
pressed in Saxony by Daun with superior forces, 
and the king, the Russians being in rapid retreat 
for Poland, sped back to his help. Daun, however, 
contrived to take Frederick completely by surprise, 
and gave him a temblo beating at Hochkirch 
(October 14). Nevertheless, before the end of the 
year the Prussians ^vere again in possession of 
Saxony. 

The fourth campaign (1759) in the east of 
Prussia Avas altogether disastrous to the Prussians. 
The king was not able to carry out his d<!^ire of 
hindei-ing the conjunction of his enemies, the 
Russians and Austrians, first through the defeat 
of his general Wedell near Zullichau (July 23), 
and then through his own terrible losses against 
the allied armies at Kunersdorf (August 12). 
Three months later Daun compelled a Prussian 
force under General von Finck to capitulate at 
Maxen in the south of Saxony, and thereafter 
established himself in that country. With greatly 
diminished strength, an exhausted treasury, a 
desolated territory incapable of affording either 
men or supplies, and gloomy forebodings of the 
final issue, though with unfaltering resolution never 
to yield, Frederick prepared for the fifth campaign 
(1760). His army in Prussia, now reduced to 
90,0(K) men, mostly foreignei-s and raw recruits, 
was still further diminished by the capture of 
Fouqu6 with 8000 men in Silesia, follow’ed by Mar- 
shal Loudon’s coiiquest of that province, though 
by the brilliant victory of Liegnitz (August 15} 
Frederick successfully prevented the Austrians ana 
Kiissians from uniting their forces. In spite of 
this his strength was now becoming ommously 
insufficient for the task ho had set Tiimself ; the 
Russians and Austrians captured and plundered 
Berlin (October 1), the Swedes came down from 
the north, and Loudon closed in upon the king 
from Silesia. But he fell with incredible fury upon 
Daun at Torgau in Silesia (November 3), slew 
12,000 of his men and took 8000 more prisonere, 
and by the retreat of the Austrians was once more 
left in possession of Saxony. In the following 
year (1761) tlie French were again worsted by 
Duke Ferdinand at Villinghausen (July 16). In 
Silesia Frederick as usual attempted, but in vain, 
to prevent the Austrians from joining the Russians, 
anu only found relief when scarcity of provisions 
compelled the Russiani^ to retreat to Poland. 
Loudon, however, captured Schweidnitz, whilst 
farther north the Russians and Swedes drove the 
Prussians out of Pomerania. To add to Frederick’s 
difficulties, all subsidies from Britain were stopped 
by the Earl of Bute after George II. 's death, and 
Prussia was utterly at the end of her resources of 
all kinds. 

But suddenly the death of the czarina Elizabeth 
(January 6, 1762) freed him from one of the most 
powerful of his enemies. At the same time the 
new czar ( Peter HI.) induced Sweden to retire from 
the war. Thereupon Fredeiiclc took up the contest 
with renewed vigour ; on July 21 he stormed the 



AnBtrian entrencbmentB at Biirkeifidorf, and, follow- 
ing up this success, routed Dann at Keicheiiliach 
(August 16) and took Schweidnitz (OctoW 9), 
thus recovering Silesia. Conteinporanoously with 
these events his brother, Prince lft*iiry, by n series 
^of fortunate manoeuvres possessed himself of the 
‘'passes of the Erzgebirge, and overthrew the im- 
perial forces at Freiberg (October 29). In the 
west the Duke of Brunswick still held his ground 
glonously against the French, routing them at 
Wilhelmsthal (Juno 24), capturing Cassel, and 
recovering the whole of Hesse. France now gave 
up a contest from which she had gathered nothing 
but military disgrace, and concluded treaties with 
Britain and Prussia; and towards the end of the 
year the minor (lernian states also wiilidrcw from 
the coalition. Maria TJieresa was now lid't alone, 
and, Austria being exhansUMi as well as Prussia, 
was compelled, sorely against her will, to c*>nchnio 
the peace) of Hubertslmvg (l<\d»ruaiv lo, 
Englarul made peace with Fraiu'C by tlie treaty of 
Paris on the lOtli), which linally acknowicdgeil 
Frederick as tlic lonl of Silesia. 

This long and despfirate struggle cost Kur<»po a 
million lives, and i»rost rated the strength of almost 
all the ])owers who had engaged in it. It ma<le 
no chaiige in the territorial distribution of Furoj»e, 
but it increased tenfold the moral power of Prussia, 
and gave its army a prestige wliich il- relaijied till 
the battle of Jena, ihit outside of Fur<»pe, in 
North America and India, it brought about- a new 
epocli. Accor<ling to l^arkmau, it/ crippleil the 
commerce of France and hlighttsl her colonial 
power ; it gave England the, mastery of North 
America and India, and made her the llrst com- 
mercial nation. 

8oo Carlyle’s Jlistorif of Frederick the Or(<tt ; Frederick 
IL, JIutoivc de la (luerrr de iSrjU ; and histories hy 
Auchenliolz ( 11th ed. 1879), the officers of the I’russian 
General Htaff (8 vols. 18‘27--17), Masluwski (Russian 
account; (5or, trans. Berlin, 1888 el #<-’ 7 . ), Longman (in 
‘Epochs of History’ series), and IT, Lloyd (2 vols. Loud. 
1781-90); also tho article FRKDKHlck IL ' And f<»r 
America and India, see P«rkmaii, Montcalm and Wolfa 
(1884); Seeley, The Expansion (1883); and 

the articles Canada, Clive, Colony, Hawke, India, 
WOLEE. ^ 

Severalty# An estate in severalty is hold by 
one owner, without being joine<l wit h others having 
common interests, as opposed to Coparcenary (q.v.), 
Joint- tenancy, and Tenancy -in -common. In the 
Indian legislation of the Unito<l States land in 
severalty is that allotted to indivi<lnals whieli was 
once, hehl by the tribe. In English law a contract 
of several persons is joint and not several — i.e. one 
cannot be sued separately, but tlioy must all be 
sued together — unless the words * we jointly and 
severally promise ’ are introduced into the contract, 
promissory-note, &’c. In Scotland the general rule 
IS the rcvei-se ; in a conjunct contract each is liable 
for the whole. 

Severn (Lat. Sabrina\ one of the most im- 
^ portant and beautiful and, after the Thames, the 
largest of the rivera of England, rises, 1500 feet 
above sea-level, from a chalybeate spring on tlie 
eastern side of PJinlimmon, 12 miles west of Llan- 
idloes, in Montgomeryshire, North Wales. Flaw- 
ing eastward froni its source to Llanidloes, to 
which town it retains its original British name of 
Hafren, it afterwards flows north-east past New- 
town (465 feet) and Welshpool to the eastern 
boundary • of Montgomeryshire, tlien east-south- 
east past Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth in Salop, 
and finally southward through Worcester and 
Gloucester, in which last it be^s to form tlie 
estuary that merges in the Bristm Channel (q.v.). 
It is navigable for barges to Welshpool in Mont- 
gomeryshire, 180 miles from its mouth. Jts entire 


length is 210 miles (though the' 
source to mouth as the crow fliee ia miljr/flOb iUmI it 
drains an area of more than 6000 sq. m. The idlief 
aflluenls of tbo Sevcni are the Teme and tfae'^pper 
ami Lower A vim on the east, <uid the Tome im 
Wye on the west. A canal ISJ miles 
navigable for vessels of 350 tons, extebdil fiioip 
Gloucester to tbo upper i>oi*tioii of the e 1 »tu^uy 
the river, and thus materially shortens the navi- 
gation of its lt>wer course ; and in the sumin<&r of 
1891 works were iindeitaken, to cost £30,000, for 
the improvement of tho navigation to Worcester. 
Tho Montgomery Canal cvtoiuls from W’clshpool to 
Newtown, arul other caiifils establish commnnioa- 
tioii between tlic Severn and ibe Thames, Trent, 
Mtusey, and the other im]«>rtHnl rivers of the 
muldio districts of Kiiglatul. Xu some of the 
j reaches fudow (Roncester, especially near Newn- 
I bam. the tide, wliicb flows with great velocity, 

1 produces fiom the j>eeuliar configuration of the 
cv^tnarv a bore (locally termed hi/fjrr.) or wave 
sometimes 5 ov 6 feet iiigh, which not infrequently 
overwhelms Jiglit(’rs navig;i.tiiig the river. The 
railway twice cros;-(‘s the est iiury - near Berkeley 
by a viaduct (1879), 1194 yards long, and near 
j t’hcpsrow by a unmel (1873 85), 4^ miles long. 

Sc'VoriK JosnvH (1793- 1879), an artist chiefly 
known as Uio faithful friend of Keats (q.v.). From 
IS(Jl to LS 72 im wiXH Britisli con,snl at Rome. See 
Sliar]>, T//C Frirniishipa^ a tkd Letters of Joseph 
Serent ( 1 892 ). 

SeverOf f ’ auk. Sec (’tiki.vttskin. 

Heverus, L. Sicr nMii s, a Koman emperor and 
a soldier of great vigour and courage, was bom 
id c'qnestrian rank, near TiCptis Magna in Africa, 
140 A.i). Ho became juretor at Rome in 178, and 
was at Icuigtli appointed to the coimmind of the 
army in IVinnonia and Illyria. After the murder 
of Pcrtina.x (193) he was proclaimed emperor at 
Carnnium, and promptly marched upon Home, 
wdiere the i)nj>pcb JnJianns ha<l by purchase ob- 
tained the imperial purple. His arrival before 
Rome was the death-signal for Jnlianns ; and after 
taking vengeance on the murderers of Pertinax, 
converting his most formidable rival, Clodius 
Albinns, into an ally hy creating him Caesar, and 
distributing an extravagant largess to his soldiers, 
he marchecl against his second rival, Pescennius 
Niger, ami conquered him at I&sns (195). A 
glorious campaign in the East, and the three years' 
.siege and capture of Byzantium, wen* followed by 
a de.sperate .struggle >vith iiis jealous rival, Clodius 
Albinns, whom, after an obstinate conflict near 
Lyons, he conquered (197). After the usual 
games to the degenerate citizens of Rome and 
largesses to the troops, Severus returned to Asia, 
accompanied by his sons Caracalla and Geta, had 
the most brilliant success in the campaign of 198 
against tho Partbiaiis, and took and plundered 
their capital, Ctesiplion. He returned to Rome in 
202 , and gratified the popular taste by the ex- 
hibition of shows of unpamileled ma^ificence, also 
dLstributing another extravagant largess to the 
citizens and pra)torians. A rebellion in Britain 
drew him thither in 208, and at the head of an 
immense army he marched, it is said, to the ex- 
treme north of the island, encountering enormous 
hardships. To secure to some extent the natives 
of Soutn Britain from the incursions of the Meatse 
and Caledonians, Sevems repaired or paitially 
built the wall which is often called after him, and 
died soon after at Eboracum (YoYk), 4th Februanr 
211 . Some recent authorities believe that the wall 
has as much right to bear his name as that of 
Hadrian ; see Hadrian’s Wall, and G. Neilson’s 
Per Lineam Valli (Glasgow, 1891). — For the 
emperor Alexander Severus, see that article. 
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grfvignA. ACadamb de, the qneen erf; letter- 
writers, ana one of the most nharmine flgorw in 
^e literature of Fnm^ 'wos bom at Tans crf,fm 


of her parents. Her father’s mother had entered 
a convent under the advice of Saint Francis de 
Sales, became founder of the Order of the Visita- 
tion, and was afterwards canonised. When the 
child was but one year old her father fell fighting 
against the English at ; a few yeate later her 
mother followed, leaving her to be brought up at 
Livry by her maternal uncle, the Abb6 de Cou- 
langes, the * Bienbon ’ of her life-long afTection. 
She received a careful education under Manage 
and Chapciain, and learned Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish. From her childhood she saw t learly the 
whole comedy of life, and all her days sho^ was 
‘une gitinde d6voreuse de livres’ — history, Virgil, 
Plutarch, Tacitus, Nicole, Montaigne, and even 
Rabelais. At eighteen (August 4, 1644) she 
married the young and handsome Marquis Henri 
de S^vign^, the head of an ancient family of 
Brittany, but unfortunately for lier haiipinoss a 
spendthrift and a libertine. Her daughter Fran- 
9 oise Marguerite Avas born at Paiis, October 10, 
1646 ; her son, Charles, at lier famous country- 
house, tlie Rochers, in 1648. She loved her 
husband in spite of his infidelities and indiffer- 
ence ; forgave him even liis passion for Ninon de 
Lenclos, wlio lived to cast for a moment the same 
evil spell f;upon her son ; an<l when he was killed 
in a duel by a rival in a more sordid intrigue 
(February 5, 1651 ), mourned liim sincerely, yet 
forgot him so completely that in the long corre- 
spondence of later years with her children she does 
not once mention his name. Madame de Sevign6 
at the moment of her Avidowhood Avas hut twenty- 
five, brilliant in her beauty and fascination; yet 
Avithout hesitation she embraced that holy voca- 
tion of undivided motherhood to Avhich she was to 
ive such complete ami exquisite expression. Her 
andsome figure, splendid complexion, fair, Avavy 
hair, an<l brilliant eyes are spoken of by all Avho 
have described her ; but her beauty Avas more that 
of expression than of feature, and she lierself has 
told us that her nose Avas somewhat square, her 
blue eyes ill-matched ( higai'ris). Her portraits are 
not satisfactory, and do not give the idea of beauty, 
but doubtless her charm Avas of that subtle kind 
that eludes the painter. After about a year’s 
retirement at the Uochers she returned to society, 
but all the flatteries of the most brilliant court m 
the Avorld failed to touch her heart. The Prince 
de Conti, Turenne, Fouquet the Snrintenda7it of 
Finance, Rolmu, and her cousin Bussy-Rabutin 
(1618-93) sighed for her in vain; and, stranger 
still, in the midst of that age of gilded corruption, 
her name remains Avithout a stain. She Avas 
virtuous by temperament, Avith warmth only in 
the intellect, says Bussy in his malicious portrait 
of her ; but the intended sneer recoils upon him- 
self, as if it were no virtue for that warm heart 
and impulsive temperament to be virtuous I Her 
heart Avaa entirely occupied by a purer love — an 
intense devotion to her children, and a Avarrnth 
of fiiendship almost beyond example. For no 
one ever had so many and such devoted friends 
— no woman oyer kneAV like her how to trans- 
form a lover into a friend. La Rochefoucauld 
said she fully satisfied his ideal of friendship, and 
Madame de la Fayette said, almost at the close, 
after forty years of friendsliip without a cloud, 

* Croyez, raa trfes ch^re, quo vous ^tes la personne 
du monde que j’ai le plus v^ritablement aim^e.* 
The real secret of this affection Avas her own good- 
ness, which is reflected on every page of her letters ; 
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Her maiden name was Mane de Rabntin-dhantal, 
and she was the second and only surviving cbild 


even the follies of ifaer sSe touebee with a 

light hand ; her wit ney^ an a ohaii: 

table ^interpretation ; &r Ber . sweieit 

and happy temper played li^ly oven with aSbow 
and wrong-doing. She was^poie in lin age '^lien 
punty was rare, and if sho had a sin^e fault 
it is that she was mer^y something too lenient^ 
in her tolera^ice. She was a genial optimist,' 
not from general indifierencO^ but from love, for 
her friendships made a real part of her . existence. 
The graphic letters to Pompbnne describing the 
trial of Fouquet prove a noble fidelity of heart that 
defies misfortune and disgrace. Some of her oAvn 
letters, discovered among the fallen smintendant’s 
papers and road by tlie king, caused for a moment 
much talk and scandal, in allaying which Bussy 
did his cousin a good service. Yet furtively he 
had done her a grievous wrong. Having been in 
difiiculties about 1656 he had ax>p1ied to her for a 
loan of 10,000 <^cus (£2400), but, some delay being 
occasioned by Bienbon’s desire to look into the 
securities, he took ofi’cnce, found the money from 
the Marquise de Montglas, and, during the en- 
forced solitude of a short banishment to his 
countrj’^-houso for some scandalous imi^ieties, Avrote 
a fcAV satirical sketches of the courtiers for the 
amusement of this mistress — the Histviremamonr- 
ease des Gmdes, In this unclean company a cruel 
and lying description of Madame de Sevign6 was 
inserted, and Avhen the lH>ok was printed at Lii^ge 
(1665), Avitlioiit Hussy’s kiioAvlcdge, she had the 
mortification to find herself in the mouths of all 
the scandal-mongers of the day. Bussy was 
arrested on the 17th April, imi>risoned in the 
Bastille for thirteen inonUis, ami sentenced to 
banishment from Paris for seventeen years. It 
needed only to be unfortunate to ensure the 
sympathy of Madame do Sevign6, and the recon- 
ciliation, which Avas comi)lete by 1668, perhaps 
left the repent aut Bussy, says Mesnarcl, ‘ with a 
more tender and serious feeling than ho had ever 
experienced in his life before.* She herself in- 
vented the Avord Balmtinage to express the family 
tics and the common sympathy which substantially 
bound the two together. 

Meantime her daughter had groAvn up with a 
beauty, if not a personal cliariii, that far surpassed 
her mother’s, and Madame de 8^vign6*s heart 
Avas filled with joy at the sensation made by ‘the 
prettiest girl in France* on her first appearance at 
court in the Avinter of 1662-63. In January 1669 
slie married Franyois Adh^niar, the Comte de 
(irignan, then Lieuteiiaiit-g6n6ral of Languedoc, 
hut ere the close of the year, of Provence^an 
ofiice Avhich obliged him at once to leave Paris. 
Ho had been twice married already, was thirty- 
seven, of ancient race, honourable in bis life and 
dignified in manners, but he was overwhelmed 
in financial difficulties which Avere yet to cause 
much trouble to Madame de S6vign6. The great 
grief .of her life was this sepamtion from her much- 
loved daughter, but it is mainly to it that we owe 
those letters extending, with intervals of union 
( longest as Avell as most frequent betAveen 1677 and 
1688) over the twenty-five years until her death. 
Bussy and Saint-Simon say that the daughter 
lacked heart, and it is at least certain that she 
was proud, shy, and uncommunicative to the outer 
Avorld. But she really loved her mother, and 
never failed, except Avhen ill, to write to her twice 
a Aveek throughout all the years of separation. It 
is unfortunate for her that these letters have been 
destroyed, and probably also, as Sainte-Beuve 
suggests, her mother has harmed her somewhat in 
our eves by praising her too much. She seems 
cold by contrast with her mother’s overflowing 
affection, but it is impossible in the nature <3 
things that so much love as Madame de S^vign^’s 
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tfte jdMr illuBion of a haabliiid^ toW 
hidely flbattered for ever. * Votu lie bomprenek 
point encore trop Hen Tamoar matemel i tatii 
mieuXf ma fiile, il est violent/ she writea Its 
iteration has deterred many a re^er at the outset, 
an it long did so fine and sympathetic a spirit as 
Edward FitsGerald. Yet he lived to take her 
altogether to his heart, and he thus ends a letter 
with a personal touch of pathos worthy of herself : 

* I sometimes lament I aid not know her before ; 
but perhaps such an Acquaintance comes in best to 
cheer one toward the End. * 

At fifty her splendid health was first shaken at 
the Rochers by a violent fit of ilKiuniatiHiii ; tJicre- 
after till the close her only troubles were her son* 
in-]aw*s vast expenditure ainl ever-iiiereasin^ dehls, 
and one by one the deaths of her dearest friends. 
Her life wore itself away in a round of dnfios at 
Paris, at the Kochers, and in visits to tlie country- 
houses of her friends and to her dan^^htor in 
Provence. Nothing in her was more wonderfjil 
than hd^ adaptability of disposition ; she is happy 
alike by the bedshle of a si<dv frieinl, in her drives 
with Madame Scarron, soon to be virtual queen f)f 
France, in the society of the coiut, and alone 
under the dense leafagfi of her park at llie I tochers. 
One thing only wo would have ha<l otluu wiso than 
it is, but it would he a complete anaclinuusui to 
ask for more sympathy than slie has to show for 
the miserable Breton peasants niuler the cruel cam- ; 
paign of 1675. Her son Charles had some follies 
which cost money, before his marriage ( !68;{) ; but 
ho stands out an attractive; figure enough, generous 
and warm-hearted, content with an unequal half of 
his mother’s heart. Bierihon died in 1683 ; Bussy 
and Madame de la Fayette in 1693, Her letters 
grow sadder as she begins to find herself alone, yvt 
some of the latest stand among the first in literary 
value. She never grew old, for lior heart retained 
its warmth; yet .she lived to see son and grandson 
married, and after nursing her daughter through a 
tedious illness was herself attackoil by smalljiox, 
and died calmly and without fear, 18th A]>nl 1096. 

Madame de Sevigne’s twenty-live years of letters 
to lier daughter reveal the inner history of the time 
in womlerful Retail, hut the most interesting thing 
in the whole 1600 (one-third letters to her from 
others) remains herself. She was genuinely re- 
ligious without superstition, a strong sympathy 
with Port-Royal manifest throughout ; she had 
read widely and gained much from convei-sation, 
and she had lived in the time of Pascal, Molibre, 
Racine, Bossuet, and La Rochefoucauld. Still 
more, she possessed the great natural gifts of a 
solid understanding and strong good sense. But 
it needed the warm touch of affection to make all 
thes# qualities live, and to give her letters the 
freedom, the rapidity, the life of spoken words. 
Hence her sparlcling wit, her swiftly changing 
emotions, her unstudied yet admirable phrase, 
clear, firm, and natural, the tenderest sentiments 
and gayest flights of fancy ever expressed with 
unfailing grace and the indefinable charm of style. 
Her imagination, warmed by sympathy and love, 
realises the conditions of those to whom she writes, 
and enables her to enter into the thoughts of 
others, as well as to reflect as in a mirror the 
world around herself. Yet over all there is a 
gravity and reserve characteristic of that stately 
and ceremonious itge. She never once ihoua-ana- 
theea anybody ; a certain dignity remains even in 
the most intimate relations. The perfection of her 
438 
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to have written so nmeh — 
tine facility mii vmis tue/ shv says.' : ; 
not niTite alike to all people ; to 
sprightly Mine, do Coiilanges theie & 
reHtralnt : Uy her daughter it is heart to ' 
now private affairs and prattle about het 
hours, now matters of state and the 
miestions of life aii<l death, written with 
flowing pen for her eye alone. We may loyb;' 
Madame de (irignan only for her dear mother^s 
sake, yet we owe to her an inestimable debt of 
gratitude, for it wtis her care that preserved the 
precious huters of Mathime de S^>vigm% and he- 
qneathc<l them to the endless affection of posterity. 

Tim earbeyfc of her iettors tliat wore published were 
tlio.m; to Bii py, printed in his Mf'moir^cs (1 696 97). 

'J ]j(f fir>t edition of tho LHh^es was printed in 1726 by 
son, tho Abbo dc Bussy, to whom her grand- 
dun^hter 1 'an hue ( Madame de Snniaiie) had given t-mn* 

! scripts of the originals. A more complete edition, 
authorised by the family, wa.s ihc final one of those 
edited by the Chevalier Marius de IVxTiii (8 voLs. 

Fulther edi turns were, iniiiiuieriibio — three only need be 
mentioned, tlioso of the Abb<!' de Vaiixcelles (1801), 
(iouvelle (IHXi), and M. de Monmoique — an abiding 
monument of patient industry ( JO vols. 1818-19). The 
final edition is, however, that in tho ‘Grands F.ciivains 
de la Fiance/ b'gun by M. do MouineiqmS. and fiiiisbed 
by A. K^gnier, Faul Mesnard, and K. Konimer (14 vol«. 
lHr.r>-67 ; voj. i., witli Mesnard’s life ; voLs. xiii.-xiv. 
a Lexiquo by Smnnier), especially as siifiplemented by 
CHi. Cupinas in J^rttns^ inniitat tie Matlamc de ikvignli (2 
vols, 1876), See Walckenaer, Mi niotres iouchants la 
Vir et Its J^criU de Madame dc (5 vols. 1842-52; 

vol. vi. by Anbenas, 1S65); the Comtesse de Pulign, 
Madame de S'rii/nf\ hir Con'csjmideuts and Contem- 
poraries (2 vols. 1873); the admirable studies by Miss 
Thackeray in ‘Foreign Classics* (1881) and Gaston 
IhuKsier in ‘ Les Grands ficrivaina Franyais’ (1887), as 
well as those by Ooinbes (1885) and Vallery-Badut 
(1888); Leon dc la Bricre’s Madame de SeidgnS 
Jirelat/ne ( 2d c*d. 1882 ) ; ami Saporta’s Za Famille de 
Madame de Sernjne cn J*rovence ( 1889 ). See also Sainte- 
Beuve’s Portraits de Prmme.% Causndes du Zurnli 
(vol. i), and Nourtanx Landis (vol. i.); E. Scherer’s 
Etudes sur fa Lift, Cuntemp, (vols. ii. and iii.), and 
cliaptor 6 of Ajuelia Gere Mason’s Women of the French 
Salons ( 1891 ). 

Seville, one of the most famous of Spanish cities, 
stands on the left bank of the Guadalquivir, 62 
miles (95 by rail ) N. by E. of Cadiz, and is connected 
with a large suburb ( Tiiana) on tlie right bank by 
an iron bridge (1848). It has bail two periods of 
great splendour in its histor}^ fii-st as the capital 
of a Mohammedan emirate, and later in the 16th 
and 17th centuries as the lieadquarters of Spanish 
painting and the chief port of Sx3anish commerce ; 
and it is now rapidly recovering a good deal of it.s 
former commercial prosperity, the river Guadal- 


auivir being navigable for large vessels (of 16 feet 
oraught) up to the city. Until quite recently 
Seville had the appearance of a picturesque Moorish 


town — the streets narrow, tortuous, and shady, 
the houses built round handsome court-yards and 
gardens, the squares studded with fountains. But 
auring the. last few yeai*s the city has been greatly 
modernised by the clearing away of the narrower 
quarters to make room for wicie straight streets 
and modem houses and shops. Only a few frag* 
ments now remain of the foitner circular city wall, 
which was adorned with sixty-six towers. The 
water-supply was formerly brought from Alcald de 
los Pauaderos by an old Roman aqueduct of 410 
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arches, but tiiis lias been suTOrseded by new water- 
works constructed by Englishmen in 1883. The 
greatest ornament of the city is the vast Gothic 
catliedral, built in 1401-^1519 on the site of a 
Moorish mosque. It is one of the largest in Europe, 
and contains valuable paintings by Murillo ( a native 
of Seville), Valdes Leal, De Vargas, and other 
masters ; inagnihcent Flemish stained glass of the 
16th century ; one of the largest organs in the world ; 
the tombs of King Ferdinand III. of Castile, Ferdi- 
nand the son of Columbus, and other notabilities ; 
and much most excellent artistic work in bronze, 
wood-carving, and sculptured work. Close beside 
the cathedral stands the beautiful Campanile (q.v.) 
or bell 'tower called Giraldo, 275 feet high, two-thirds 
of it built by the Moorish Abu Jussuf Jakub in 1196 ; 
the upper part, with its beautiful open work, dates 
from 1568. The Giralda has twenty ■ two sweet-toned 
bells. Both cathedral and tower were seriously 
damaged by an earthquake in 1884. Another of 
the glories of Seville is the Alcfizar, or Moorish 
royal palace, begun in the end of the 12th century, i 
and considerably enlarged and beautilied by Peter 
the Cruel ; its balls and gardens are surpassed only 
by those of tlio Alhambra. Amongst the other 
interesting buildings and luiblic institutions of the 
city must be mentioned tlie House of Pilate built 
by a Spanish nobleman in 1533 in imitation of the 
reputed jialace of Pilate in Jerusalem ; the museum, 
with masterpieces by Murillo, Zurbaran, Pacheco, 
Valdes Leal, Herrera, and other artists of the 
Seville school, as well as by Vclastjuez (also a 
native of Seville); the clnarity hospital, with fine 
pictures by ^Murillo and Valdes Leal ; the exchange, 
built by Herrera in 1585, sheltering the valuable 
archives of the Americas ; the university, vyhich was 
founded in 1254, though the present buildings were 
erected in 1567; the j>alace (1697) of the arch- 
bishop ; the Palace of San Telmo, founded as a 
naval college by Columbus* son, but now a palace 
of the Duke of Montpensier ; the bull-ring, which 
can accommodate 18, (KK) spcctatoi-s, l>eing exceeded 
in size by that of Madrid only ; and numerous 
churches. 

There is considerable manufacturing industry, 
especially in the i>roduction of cigars (a royal 
factory employing 4000 work-peoj)le ), iron, machin- 
ery, pottery, cannon, silks, cottons, and various 
minor commodities. An average of 1295 vessels 
of .327,650 tons burden enter the port every 
year, and of this total fully one- third is Spanish 
and about ono-fifth Bi'itish. The imports, which 
consist principallv of chemicals, timber, textiles, 
petroleum, machinery, coal, metals, spirits, fish, 
haberdashery, tinplate, and furniture, average 
£1,152,900 ])er annum in value ; the first two items 
make up nearly one- half of the total. The cxjiorts, 
consisting chiefly of lead, quicksilver, wine, copper, 
oranges, olives and olive-oil, and corks, range 
from £760,000 to over £1,0(X),000. Pop. (1878) 
133,9.38 ; ( 1887) 143,182 ; ( 1897) 148,,315. This city 
was the Homan Hiitpalis, a place of trade in those 
days. Here two provincial synods of the church 


days. Here two provincial synods of the church 
were held, in 590 and 619, and a Spanish council in 
782, brom 712 to 1248 the city (Ishbilia) was an 
important Moorish town, usually the scat of an 
emir, in more or less close dependence on tlie califs 
of Cordova. When Ferdinand III. of Castile cap- 
tm*ed it ( li^) about 300,000 Moors abandoned the 
place, and it was a century or two before it began 
to recover. Its second period, of prosperity gradu- 
ally closed in os Cadiz rose into importance. Seville 
was the seat of the Spanish goveninient in 1808-10, 
and suffered severely from Soult’s troops in 1810.— 
The province has an area of 5428 sq. rii. and a pop. 
(1897) of 665,256. ^ * 

S^vreSf a small town of France, dept. Seine-et- 
Oise, lOi miles SW. of Paris by rail, is celebrated 


for its manufacture of artistic porcelain fsee 
Pottery), an industry carried on under s&te 
control since 1756.. The Sbvrea vases are of great , 
value and are known the world over. Painted glass 
and mosaic are also made. See the illustrated 
Soft Porcelain of Stores^ wdth Historical Introduc- 
tion by E. Gamier (£8, 8s.; Lond. 1891). Tlie 
Porcelain Mnseum contains a large and carious 
collection of articles in china and earthenware 
from all parts of the globe. Pop. 7506. 

Sfevres* Deux-, a dept, in the west of France, 
part of the old province of Poitou. Area, 2315 
sq. ni. ; pop. (1891) 364,282; (1901) 342,474. 
It takes its name from two rivers of the same 
name, the Sfevre-Niortaise, wliich flows west into 
the sea, and the Sbvre-Naiitaise, an affluent of the 
Loire. The northern portion is taken up with the 
woody plateau of GAtme. In other parts the soil 
is fertile, yielding large crops of wheat, oats, 
barley, potatoes, beet-root, colza seed, wine (nearly 
3 milUoii gallons annually ), and vegetables. The 
mules and cattle are celebrated. Coal is mined, 
and there are good quarries of freestone. The 
principal industries are in cloth, leather, linen, 
spirits, llannel, iJvc., but not to any very great 
extent except in the first named. The arrondisse- 
nients are Niort, Bressuire, Melle, and Pai4henay. 
Niort is the capital. 

the materials conveyed by sewers. A 
sewer under the existing sanitary acts is a duct 
or channel used for conveying copyright 1802 lu u.a. 
away the sewage of two or more J. 3^. Lippiucott 
houses, as distinguished from a company, 
drain, wliich is the duct or channel for the drainage 
of one house only. Sewerage is the term applied to 
the system of pipes and culverts and their append- 
ages by which sewage is cor^eyed from po})ulous 
places. Sewage is composed of the refuse matter 
other than the dry solids and vegetable debris 
j collected in towns. It consists of the liquid and 
solid excrements of men and animals ; the wasliings 
from the streets and slaughter-houses ; the waste 
waters used in cleansing operations ; the contents 
of baths and the organic liquid refuse from some 
manufactories, togetlicr at times with a quantity 
of rainfall. 

In the separate system of sewerage it is assumed 
that the rainfall, as far as 2 >ossible, shall be kept 
separate from the ordinary sewage that is produced 
in towns and villages. In order to entirely separate 
rainfall from sewere two systems* of drains are 
requisite for every house, and as a result of the 
expense the separate system is rarely carried to 
this extent ; but as much rainfall is excluded from 
the sewers as conveniently can be separated. In 
recent years it has been the practice, except in 
very crowded districts, to carry out the separate 
system, and generally the old sewers and channels, 
more or less found in all towns, are utilised for 
conveying away the rainfall falling upon the dis- 
trict, while a new system of sewers is provided for 
the express purpose of rapidly removing the sewage 
proper with a portion of the rainfall that cannot be 
conveniently excluded irom the sewers. In streets 
of great traffic, however, it is found that the liquids 
flowing from tlie surface of the roads are as foul as 
the foulest sewage, and consequently there is no 
reason why this foul liquid should not be passed 
directly into the sewers. There are other districts 
(e.g. Longton) in which there exist connections 
between the sewers for convoying the rainfall and 
those for conveying the foul water, with a con- 
nection so arranged that the small and impure 
rainfall should pass into the sewers proper, white 
the larger rainfalls leap over the opening into the 
sewer and pass by the surface-water system to some 
stream in the neighbourhood. 
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to Mmm for the- oofiveyau 
the aewege proper, aa th« 
affected by the rate at wliioh rail 
sot by the given amount which fal 
Under the ordinary rule of thumb 
the sewem should only admit a q 
exceeding a quarter or an inch in liwenw-rour 
houre, which has been sliown to be totally inade- 
quate, and serious flooding has arisen in conse* 
quence. Baiufalls in London have been recorded 
at a rate exceeding 300 cubic feet per minute 
per acre. On an average of four years' observatioas 
niade at Croydon it has been found that whenever 
it rains so os to afTect the sewers the rain fulls at 
the rate of 4 cubic feet f)er acre per minute ; 
and rains have been known to increa:5e the average 
flow of sewage by over tliirteen times its ordinary 
normal volume. It is therefore im]>ortant in 
all systems of sewerage to detornune tlie exact 
ai'Ca that shall contribute rainfall to the s(Mve»s. 
In districts of considerable area the rate at which 
sewers are affected hv rain is very mtu-h than 
in smaller districts of limited area, as in the case 
of large districts tlie <Ustant rainfall has to traverse 
a considerable lengtli of sewtn* before it aiiives at 
the outfall. The abrupt increase of the flow in the 
sewer may cause sewer-air to be disohaigtsL Ihit 
long experience has now lirmly established the fact 
tliat the water-carriage systenn of reinov ing sewage 
is superior on the whole to all other systems. 

If the sewers are lialde to liocay or to leak 
there is danger of the ground upon\vhich houses 
are built being fouled ; lieuco comes pollution of 
the ground water and the outbreak of various 
diseases. The bricks used in the constniction of 
all sewer-works should ])c as impervious as possible, 
and as a rule no bricks should be allowetl to be used 
in the sewer- work in wliieh the absorptive capucitv 
for water exceeds 1*2 ner cent, of tlieir weight. 
The materials used in llie jointing of Inick sewers 
should also be of tbo most permanent character, 
and no other material except Portland cement 
mortar lias yet been discovered wliich will stand 
the chemical action of sewage upon it. The smallest 
sewers are as a rule made of glazed stoneware 
pipes having various forms of joints. In some., 
esjiecially wet districts, cast-imn juoes jointed 
with lean are used to form the sewers, i^o material 
should be used in the construction of sewers which 
will not allow of contraction and expansion 
change of temperature. In the case of Iioiise- 
drains the changes of tcmj)erature are mucli more 
considerable than in the case of sewers, as often in 
house-drains boiling water may at one iieriod he 
passing through and at another melted snow. 
These changes of temperature affect the stability 
of all sewer-work, and tend to pull it to pieces. 
The joints therefoi-e should be of such a cliaracter 
if possible as not to present too much resistance, 
and should be parallel, so that if the ))ipes move by 
contraction or expansion the joint, will not open 
more at one point than at another. The ordinary 
socket joint \yhen properly made is found to be one 
of the best joints for either seM’^ers or drains. 

The silse of sewera must depend upon the popu- 
lation, the volume ofsewage, and the fall which can 
be given to them. The average dry- weather volume 
of sewage in most towns can be taken roughly at 
so gallons per head per day* In some places, how- 
ever, it is very much less, in others considerably 
exceeded. The dry-weather sewage is made up 
by the volume of the water-supply of the district, 
to which may be added in districts with a wet 
subsoil & varying amount of leakage into the 
sewers* There is a daily flnctuation in the 
Cbw through sewers, Witiiin a mile of the 


at of mMinmm met bt 
tihat of ^le av^do^ flow 
^ iour hours^ and as a nde 
flows away in from six to eiglit faheitt 
In order to make sewers selLcleanij 
the natural flow of sewage throagh 
artificial means of flushing, they sh^l^^ 
case of small circular sewei-s or sewem of " ‘ 

10 inches diameter never lie laid with a lessifliedlj^' 
tion than would give a velocity of 3 feet per 
through them ; circular sewens above 10 iniol^ 
diameter ami iu» U) *24 inebes internal diamel^ 
slimild never l>e laid at a less slope than would giVtS 
a velocity of flow of lesd lixun 2-^ feet j>er seooi^V 
and in Ixirge sewers the rate of inclination should 
bo sucJi to give a velocity of not h',N^ than 2 feet 
per second, lu lionAc-di'aiu.s tlio rate of inclination 
ought to he .sucli chat the How sliouid not Ikj less 
I than 4 foot ])t*r .^ccoihL moans that a pipe 1 

j foot in dianaiter sijould TiuL have a lose iiicliaatioa 
tlian 1 in l(K). The projicr iiicdination of any smaller 
.size <»f pipe or drain to give a velocity of 4 feet per 
.st^coml will be found Ijy multiplying J(i0, which 
express('s the proper inclination for a 1 -foot sewer, 
by the iliaineter r)f iljr] sewer in feet. For instance, 

! a <lrain u liieli i.-- d iuelios or *5 foot ui diameter 
wotild rei|iiire lo Jiave an inclination of 1 in 80 to 
givt* the desired v(;lt)ei(.v. To give a vcdocity of 3 
icet j>er seeoml jijulcipiy the diameter in feet by 
27o tiius a 1) incii sewer — ’75 feet shtiuld, to 
gi\e it a velocity of 3 feet per second, have an 
inclination of ‘27o x ‘To — 20G or 1 in 206. 
When the velocity niuiurod is 2^ feet ]ier 
second, then nmltipl^N’ Llie diainetor in feet of 
the sewer by 3SG ; tUu^ a sew'er 2 feet in diameter 
will retpiirc to bave an iiiclinalioii of 38G x 2 
— 772 or I in 772. When the velocity required 
is 2 feet per second the number to multiply the 
diameter of the r.ewer will he 584. A sewer 
therefore, 3 feet in diameter, would require to 
have an ineliiuition of 584 x 3 = 1752 or 1 in 1752, 
or practiwilly 3 feet per mile fall, to give it tlie 
i*equired velocity of 2 feet per secoiid. Where 
sewers cannot Iiave a proper inclination so as to 
render them self-cleansing with the ortlinary flow 
of sewage through them, llu.shiiig operations are 
rc<| Hired. These consist either of the sudden 
adiiiittaiice of a large volume of water into the 
sewer, or what is termed sectional flushing, by 
means of penning back tlie sewage in sections — i.e. 
by erecting a dam in the sewer and allowing scw'ag© 
to ttcciimulate behind it, suddenly removing the 
dam and allowing it to flush out the lower section 
of the sewer. 

All sovers require to be ventilated. But it is 
by no means necessary to admit currents of air 
til rough sewers for the purpose of ventilation ; for 
it may be taken for granted tliat the admittance of 
so much pure air into the sewer at one |miiit of its 
course means the expulsion of so much foul air 
at another point. All that is required for tlie 
purpose of ventilation of sewers is a series of 
vents so as to allow the air to escape where it 
is apt to he compressed by either an inci-eose of 
flow in the sewers or an increase of temperature ; 
and to allow air to bo adinitteil just as freely when 
the tendency is for the flow in the sewei’s to sub- 
side and so create air-space. 

The simplest and probably one of the best 
means of ventilating the sewers is by means of 
pipes carried up to a suilicient altitude above the 
level of the houses. In no case should any pii^e 
have direct connection with the houses themselveoi 
nor should a rain-water pipe be used for the pur- 
pose of ventilation, as these pipes may be blocked 
oy rain when most required for ventilating. ^ Venti- 
la^g pipes should be free from all obstruction and 
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interferences and should be independent of other 
pipes and connections with the sewers. Openings 
at tlie levels of the streets have been largely used 
for ventilators on the score of cheapness, though 
they are generally a source of complaint at some 
periods of the year as being a serious nuisance. 
Sometimes the ventilating gratings of sewers in 
streets are protected by means of charcoal air- 
screens, as strongly urged by Dr Stenhouse; and 
when such screens have been adopted and are so 
constructed as not to interfere with the free in- 
gress and egress of air from the sewers, they have 
been found of great advantage, and have immensely 
reduced the nuisance and probable danger arising 
from an unprotected street sewer grating. 

To secure a sufficiency of fall for the sewers in 
order to make them self-cleansing it may ]>e neces- 
sary to divide a town into a number of sections ; 
smaller sewers with rapid falls convey the sewage 
with rapidity to a number of different points, and 
at these points it may be pumped away. This 
mode of construction has leu to the introduction 
of several metliotls for the automatic pumping 
of the sewage, such as the hydraulic system, the 
vacuum system of Berlier and Liernur, and the 
compressed air system of Shone. 

The disposal of sewage is one of the most im- 
portant points for consiueration, as it is no longer 
admissible for the sewage to be tunned in its crude 
state into the fresh- water rivers and watercourses 
of the country. Sewage -irrigation has been veiy 
largely adopted as a means of purifying the sewage. 
At one time it was thought that such application 
would give a reasonable return from the manuring 
elements which were applied to land ; but this 
has only been realised in a very few instances. 
Only in cases where it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to purify the sewage at all times by its 
application to the land can it be sai<l to be remuner- 
ative, owing to the difficulties which local author- 
ities have in acquiring land for this purpose, and the 
large sums of money to be paid by way of purchase, 
often with a considerable contribution for conse- 
quential da^iages arising from some supposed injury 
to adjoining lands. Nor are the climatic conditions 
in Britain favourable to the continual application 
of liquid manures to land. Wherever, however, 
sewage can be applied or not as required, as in 
Craigentinny Meadows at Edinburgh, it has been 
found to produce large and valuable crops of grass 
well suiteil for the feeding of cattle. In the case 
of Croydon, where sewage-irrigation has been 
carried out more with a view to eftect the purifica- 
tion of the sewage, it has been found to have 
answered every purpose excepting that of making 
a profit. Here the crude sewage, after having the 
solids screened from it by means of a revolving 
screen, actuated by the How of the sewage, passes 
on to the land and thence, after its purification, 
into tlie river Wandle — a river so small that the 
flow of sewage forms a very large percentage of the 
total flow, and yet valuable as a trout stream. The 
fact that tlie eflluent sewage is passed into it with- 
out injury to the fisheries speaks well for the 
capability of a suitable soil to eflect the purifica- 
tion of sewage. 

Where Irrigation (q.v.) is adopted for the purpose 
of purifying sewage, if the land has considerable' 
inclination, the irrigation is usually laid out on 
the catchwork plan or with contour carriers one 
above another which shed the sewage on the 
space below. If the land has a gentle fall, then 
the sewage is best distributed over it on the pane 
and gutter system— gutters are cut down in the 
direction of the fall of the land at distances from 
half a chain to a chain apart, and from these the 
sewage is thrown on to the intervening land by 
means of stops, which are removed from time to 


time. In the case of very flat land the ground is 
laid out upon the bed system-^i.e. the sewage is 
brought upon the top of a sloping bed and falls 
down to a gutter at the bottom of the slope of tlie 
bed. In sewage-irrigation works, when purity of 
eflluent is desired, it will be found advisahle to so 
lay out the land as to be able to pick up the 
effluent sewage which has passed over one area, 
and to pass it a second, or even a third time, over 
another plot of land, so as to ensure that no liquid 
has passed away without being purified. 

Another method of purifying sewage is by inter- 
mittent filtration through land — i.e. the land is 
laid out in plots to form a filter, which must be 
cfrcctually drained, and the sewage, being placed 
upon a particular plot, is allowed to filter through 
the laml to the drains below. The filtration area 
is so arranged that the plots are used intermit- 
tently or in succession, and in this way a limited 
area of land may be made to purify a very consider- 
able volume of sewage ; the more porous the land, 
the more sewage it will purify. By this inter- 
mittent action a considerable degree of purity is 
secured in the eflluent sewage, and a suitable crop 
may be grown upon the surface of such filtem. 
Intermittent filtration areas are in common use 
in connection with most irrigation faints so as 
to avoid as far as possible the application of the 
sewage to large areas of land in the winter and 
at otlier times when the land is under crop not 
suited for the application of large volumes of 
sewage. At the works for the Croj^don rural 
district at Merton, and for the Kingston rural 
district at Esher in Surrey, the whole of the 
sewage is treated by intermittent filtration, and 
these works are typical representatives of this 
system. In the former case the sewage is applied 
in its raw state after simple subsidence to remove 
the solid mattei‘s in suspension ; and in the latter 
cose the sewage is chemically treated before its 
application to tlie land. 

It has been found that the purification of sewage, 
whether by irrigation or intermittent filtration 
through land, is entirely due to a small organism 
discovered by Messrs Schbesing and Muntz in 
connection with the Paris Sewage Farm. Thb 
microbe has the power of converting nitrogenous 
matter into nitric acid ; and investigations made 
by Professor Warrington at the laboratory of Sir 
John Bennet Lawes and Dr Gilbert at Kothamsted 
show that it is mostly to be found in surface-soils 
(see Nitrification ). It is not found at any depth 
below the surface. Messrs Schloesing and Muntz 
showed experimentally that if the soil containing 
the nitrifying organism was chloroformed the organ- 
isms were rendered inactive, and in this state 
sewage could pass through the soil without purifica- 
tion, but nitrification and purification was resumed 
when the organism woke up. Since this dis- 
covery it has been shown that artificial filters may 
be built of suitable soils and other porous materials 
which allow the ready admittance of atmospheric 
air, so that large volumes of sewage may be dealt 
with upon limited areas. At the works of the 
Friem Barnet Local Board at New Southgate, the 
sewage of upwards of 5000 people per acre has from 


1885 rill 1892 been eflectuedly filtered and purified 
after chemical treatment* by being passed tlirough 
artificial filters ; and during the whole of the time 
these filtem have been in operatibn they have not 
had a particle of material removed from their 
surface. Experience shows, however, that these 
filters can be put out of order by paralysing the 
action of the nitrifying organism by giving them 
an excessive dose of chemicals in the sewage. 

Experiments made by the State Board m Health 
of Massachusetts on intermittent filtration tend to 
show that coarse sand when used intermittently is 
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capable of purifying 60,000 gallons of sewage per land, or by its chemical ejid claiifi^ . 

acre per day, and produce an efHuent as chemicadly cation ; ana the disposal of this sludge is crften 
pure as most drinking- watera. The sewage, how- a difficult problem. If not already in a state ol 
ever, used in these experiments is niii^ more decomposition, it is very likely soon to be highly 
dilute than sewage in England, as 100 gallons offensive from that cause, and if expofsed* in an 
represent the sewage of a single individual per inhabited neighhonrlKKxI would soon prove to .be 
day. Other modes of filtration Jiave been also very an intolerable nuisance. Sludge is a dlfHcnlt 
successfully used for the purification of sewage — for material to handle, as when it leaver the tank# 
instance, a' sand filter in which there is introduced not less than 00 per cent, of it is water. In some 
a layer of mineral substance composed of magnetic instances it is pumped direct <»n to land and at 
oxide of iron combined with carbon, or what is once covered over wit h soil : in others it is left OU 
now called polarite, but which was called by Mr the .surface of the land, not without risk of nuid- 
Spencer, its discoverer, magnetic carbide of iron, arice, until a large pai t of its moisture has either 
It is now manufactured by carbonising in a retort mafumited or filtered into the grouml, when it is 
the materials composing a bed of shale found in dug in. In some cases the slinlgc is mixed with 
the coal-measures of South Wales. Tliis material, other refuse of towns, and burned in dcslnictors. In 
like Spencer’s magnetic carbide of iron, is shown one case it is taken )>y steam hopi>er barges out to sea 
to have remarkable properties in juirifying sewage ami east aw;iy, as being t lie least expensive ni(‘thod 
or other li(juid.s containing organic substances, of its disposal. lly far the most ell’ectual way of 
Filters of this character, however, reejuire constant disposing of tim sludge is to pump it into filter- 
cleansing, as however jierfectly a chemical juocoss presses. In this May it is remlered portable, and 
may he applied, sewage still contain.s a certain liec<nm> free from nuisance, a.s suflicient water does 
amount of flocculciit imitter which t<‘nds to clog not remain in mass to rtuider it offensive and 
the surface of tlie filter-bed. Tlie aica of a jiolarite liable to d(»com 2 »o-;i( ion, and wliat does remain is 
filter required for tlie purification of .s(!Avage after soon iiartly evaporated. By j)rc\ssing, about five and 
chemical treatment is comparatively small, as a a hall tons of crude sewage tlireci from the tanks 
su]>erlicyil yard may lie trusted to jnnify in a pro- are reduced to one ton of ju essed sludge, containing 
perly prepared and aerate* I filter of K) gallons per day. about 50 per r tuit. of moisture. Pressed sludge is 
Chciiiival Treainirufy use*! either .separately or in just about as valuable as farm yard manure, and 
combination witli both natural and artificial filtra- its sale in some place*- realises something, and 
tion, or in connection with s<uno sewage irrigation partly (lcfra;^s the cost of pn^ssing. 
works, requires a certain amount of tank space, so London sewage is disidiarged by two outfalls — 
arranged a.s to secure the preeipifatiou of matters viz. Barking on the north and t.'rossness on the 
separated from the sewage. As a rule, sewag*'. i.s south, into the river 'riiamos, whii^h divides the 
allvaline, and if it is treate*! M'ith further alkali in mclropolLs into Imo distinct drainage areas. The 
excess, such as witli lime, it ten* Is to coagulate soMage on the north side is chemically treated and 
certain albuminous substances present ; al.so the sludge removed before tlio clarified eflluenl is dis- 
liine tends to combine M’ith the carbonic acid con- charged into tlie Thames. On the south side of 
tained in the sewage, or lield in excess in the waters Uie Tliamos similar sewage-works Nverc constructed 
which go to make nji the sewage. The con.se- in the years lSf)‘2-04. f.>n the north side of the 
quence is that a carhonaUi of lime is preeijiitated Thames tliere is a population of about 2,000,000, 
as a flocculent deposit, forming a sort or net, which and the dry-weather flow of the sewage is roughly 
entangles and drags doM'ii other suspended im- e.sliiuated at about 100,000,000 gallons per day. 
purities to the bottom of the jirecipitating tank. The sewage first receives lime in tlie form of liiiie- 
In other ca.se.s both an alkaline and an acid water at the rate of 3*7 grains of lime per gallon of 
chemical are ii.sed. It should he noted that there sewage, and su)>.sequently lime-sulphate at the rate 
is hardly an earthy salt that lias not been u.sed of I grain ]>er gallon of sewage. In liot weather, 
ill connection witli the processes of precipitating however, the sewage receives further treatment, 
sewage ; the salts of alumina, iron, lime, magnesia, and a small quantity of permanganate of soda is 

C otasli, soda, silica, zinc have all been useif, either a[qdied to the sewage, usually about KXK) tons of 
y themselves or in comhination with each other, permaimanate being used in the coui*se of a season. 
When an alkali and an acid salt are used for pre- The sludge produced at the existing sewage-works 
cipitating sewage, such as lime and sulphate of at Barking, on the north side of the Thames, is 
alumina, the lime should be first added as a milk about 21,000 tons per week, of which 91 per cent, 
of lime to tlie alkaline sewage, which tends to is Avater. After getting rid of a portion of the 

increase its alkalinity. The sulphate of alumina water, the remainder is pumped into steam hopper 

dissolved in Avatcr or sewage is suh.sequeiitly added, ships specially constructed, and is conveyed down 
and the alumina itself is precipitated as an insoluble the Thames and out to sea, Avhere it is discharged, 
hydrated oxide of alumina, Avliich drags down this mode of disposal being found the cheapest 
impurities >yith it; while the lime combines with method. 

the sulphuric acid of the sulphate of alumina and Formany years the sewerage systems of American 
forms a sulphate of lime, which goes aAvay cities were modelled on European methods ; but 

solution in the effluent, so that the total solids in experience showed that the conditions on which 

solution in the effluent are in excess of those in the these were based — as to rainfall, for instance — 
sewage. Of all the precipitatinj^ processes the differed so much from those of America, that of late 
lime process is the only one in wliicn there is less the special needs of each particular case have been 
solid matter in solution in the effluent than in the more carefully studied. Chicago, Memphis, and 
original sewage, and, combining cheapness Avith various summer-resorts may he mentioned as cases 
efficiency, more Avork is got out of it for a mven where local conditions have largely modified the 
e^enditure than by any other process. Lime methods of sewerage employed, 
effluents, however, unless passed over or through House-dreUnage. — However perfectly the scAvers 

land or artificial filters, are os destructive to fish of a town tniyr he constructed hoAvever safely the 
life as decomposing scAvage, and therefore should sewage may be disposed of, yet if care has not 
not he^ turned direct into any stream in which been taken in the aesign and construction of the 
injury is likely to arise to the fisheries. works necessary for the drainage of each individual 

^ Sewage Sltmge is the semi-liouid substance that house very little sanitary benent may accrue. And 
is deposited in tanks, Avhether by mere sedimenta- in any case direct evils are almost certain to follow 
tion in preparing the seAvage for its application to bad house-drainage work. All house-drains, while . 
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rapidly canning away from the house all liquid 
retiise, fiecal, and other matters* must be so con- 
structed as to preserve tlie site of the habitation 
from being polluted and prevent the entrance of 
any sox^age-air into the liouse. As a rule it is now 
reouired that every house-drain connected with a 

f mhlic sewer shall nave an intercepting trap placed 
ictxvcen the house and the sewer. This trap serves 
the purj)Ose of cutting off the direct connection 
lietween the lioiise and tlie sewer, so that if the 
house-drainage works are imperfectly carried out 
. the intercepting trap will at least prevent the air of 
' the public sewer entering the house. The inter- 
cepting trap also forms an opening at the lower end 
of the house-drain b^'^ whicli air can enter the drain. 
All house-drains require to have separate and in- 
dependent ventilation by means of either the soil- 
pipe or some special pipe at the head of the drain, 
and its brandies carried up to a point somewhere 
near the top of the house ; but it must not ter- 
minate near the eaves or a window or the top of a 


showing the position of the intercepting trap and air 
opening at the kerb of the street, mth reference 
to the sinks and baths of houses, tlie simplest way 
of dealing with these appliances is to allow the 
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A, supply cistern ; B, B, flushing t^isterns for water-closets ; 
C, scullery sink ; D, overflow pipe from cistern ; B, F, waste- 
pipes from safes under water-closet and bath; G, open 
grating ; H, water-main ; K, to sewer. 

chimney, for at all these points at certain periods 
there are direct air-currents into the house which 
would carry the foul air from the ventilating pipe 
into the habitation. 

Tlie apartment for the Avater-'closet in a private 
house should be well lighted and ventilated. A 
window should always be provided, which should 
open to the external air, and should he carried up 
to near the ceiling of the apartment. It is also 
desirable that air-bricks should he built into the 
external walls, both at a level Avith the floor and 
near the ceiling. In large dAvellings, and public 
buildings, such as hospitals, Avorkhouses, and 
hotels, it is <lesirahle that the Avater-closets sliould 
be separated from the main building, and lie 
approached by a corridor Avith doors at either end, 
and having through ventilation, so as to cut off the 
direct communication of the closets from the rest of 
the building. Such an arrangement will, in a 
severe Avinter climate, need special provision for 
heating the apartmen ts. 

Fig. 1 gives an illustration of a section of a 
house constructed in accordance with the sanitary 
requireraents of the Mmlel BylaAvs of the Local 
Government Board. Fig. 2 shows the arrange- 
ment adopted in the caser of houses in streets, 


Fig. 2. 

A, air-inlet in kerb ; B, 4-inch drain ; C, to sewer ; D, concrete. 


pipes to pass through the external Avail, and to 
discharge on the top of a trapped gulley outside 
the builcling, as shown in fig. .S. • 

The old pan closet, the invention of Bramah, is a 
most intolerable nuisance and source of danger if 
admitted into a house. This form of closet has 
been so generally recommended by plunibei*s and 
others Avhose interest it has been to foist it upon 
the public that a description of it is desirable. It 
consists of a moving pan at the bottom of a btisin, 
Avhich is Avorked from tlic handle of the closet, and 
a receiver, against the sides of Avhich the contents of 
the pan are projected every time the handle of the 



closet 18 raised, the consequence being that the 
Avails of the receiver get plaj^tered over with fsecal 
matter, which, decomposing, generates noisome 
gases. These gases being confined in the space 
between the water seals of the pan and that ox the 
D-trap at the bottom, when the closet is used and 
the contents of the pan are discharged into the 




racelT'er, a portion of the noisome gas escapes at 
once into the atmosphere of the apartment in which 
the closet is located, and vGr>' often pervades the 

air of the Kiabitation. 

r This is a fonn of 

wator-eloset that 
never sliould, under 
any riminiKlances, 
l»(‘ and, as it 

is exjKOisive both in 
lirst cost and iii 
maintenance, it i^i 
ditlicult to under- 
stand how it is that 
it still finds a ])lace 
in the 1 looses of the 
peo]>]«\ The T) trap 
wliich is OM^d in 
connection witii this 
]>a,n closet should 
aNo he, prohibited. 

used. Tt lin- a \'nlvi» 
at the hot t< Mil of the 
,n, I hasili, and it dillVns 
slightly in prill 
ciple from llie p.*ni 
closed. Jri this form 
of closet tliere is not 
jit' so much spac’c h(» 

t W(‘en t In' valve and 

IV’ ■' •1 closet. It is, 

--d y r liowever, di then It to 

maintain the valves 
Fig. 4. wat<*r-ti<:^ht, and, on 

the other liand. it is 
an expensive article, and nothing like so ])erfect a 
sanitary appliance as some cheaper forms of closet. 

The ordinary hopper closet is one of the simplest, 
cheapest, ami most sanitary devices, ami when 
furnished with an adef(uate llushing-cistorn is one 
of the best ami sweetest aiipliances which can he 
used in houses. This is shown in tig. 4. The 
flush-out closet (fig. 5) is a closet whi(!h has hoeii 
largely used in recent years. It has some ohjec- j 
tions in consequence of the ficcal matters being | 
spread out over a large area and 
but imjierfectly covereil with water, 
and the tendency of the llusli water 
to break up the fiecal matters de- 
posited in the basin, whicli gives 
rise to effluvia when the closet is 
used. 

Trough closets are largely u.sed 
where imiiibei*s of people con- 
gregate together, as iii clusters of 
cottages, workhouses, mills, ami 

barracks. ^ An ordinary form of v|^|] — j p 

closc^^ or latrine is shown in fig. ^ j p 

6. This is cleansed by a Hushing- A j 

tank which fills up slowly with M 

water, and discharges rapidly by Mj g^PWW lj 

siphon action.^ The provision of ^ 

unnals, lavatories, and water-closets M \ 

for public use is a matter of neces- g ^ 

sity in most to>vns, and lately in M'L 

large towns these conveniences I 

have been constructed in chambers 

below the street level, which are 

approached by a flight of steps. 

In the case of detached houses 
and cottages where there are no 
sewers it is often a difficult 
matter to know hew to deal with the liquid refuse i 
produced, including; the chamber slops and waste I 
water. &t>bably, in the majority of cases, the best i 


mode of dealing with ttieiM 
cation to the garden by thrawfajK 
surface, or into an open trench 
purpose, ami as far from the haldtatieo.M|)^^ ■ 
Moans have also been pi-ovided in ebme , Mrftt 
districts to distribute these w'aters by a serit^ of 
umlergrouml agricultural drain-pipes laid idiovt 1 
f<w»i below t Ilf' suii'ac*«‘.ftml inlorinittently chai;ged hy 
n giilley having an inienniitmt di.sc-hnrgo by means 
of a siphon coimectUHi with the drain. Where 
waters are distributed in this way in retentive soife 
a lower >f'l of agricultund drains laid at a depth of 


'c'.’vv’ ■ :•;! 




ahont I foot shoiibl he pvo\ irled for collecting the 
drainage a ft or pnrifi<*ation in jiasming through the 
land. The isiK*<‘ess of tliis mode of di.sposal, how- 
ever, largely depemls n])on the nature of the 
grouml. 

f \ssjfOu/.\\ ~\y\\ovi^\vY it is noces.sary to constnict 
a ce.ss]KK>l for tlni letfuitiou of sewage, it should he 
in such a ])osition vith reforence to the water-, 
supply as not to foul (in case the cesspool leaks) 
any well used as a souice of water-.siipply. As all 
underground waters move in particular directions, 
the cesspool sljould invariably be on the lower side 
of the source of water supplv. It is absolutely 
necessary that cesspools should be built of good 
materials, ami imnie perfectly water-tight \vith 
Portland cement, otherwise pollution of the ground 
and grouml water is sure to arise, the evil conse- 





quences of which may spread for unlimited^di^ 
tances in the direction of the moving ground water;: 
Cesspools also require to be properly ventilalM, 
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and they should be so located that in emptying 
them it should not be necessary to cariy their con- 
tents through any dwelling-house or ouilding in 
which persons are employed. 

In some towns and districts there seems to have 
been a great prejudice about admitting the feecal 
matters of the population into the sewers^ and in 
such districts vanous forms of dry conservancy 
have been adopted. The Middenstead appliance 
is one in which the faecal matters of the population 
are mixed more or less imperfectly with aslies and 
garbage. Formerly these middensteads had the 
a<ljoining ashpit uncovered, and still in many 
places they remain uncovered. A great improve- 
ment was effected when it was mode a necessity 
that the ashpit should be roofed over to prevent 
the rain percolating into the vault below. A still 
greater improvement has been attained by insisting 
uiat the noor of the chamber should be located 
above the level of the surface of the ground ; that 
the ashes should be properly distributed over the 



fipcal matter; and that the space should not be 
greater than to hold the contents of one week’s 
8ui)iily, or about 8 cubic feet in capacity. An 
illustration of this is shown in fig. 7 ; A represents 
the plan of a pair of closets of this description, and 
B a section of the closet. In no case ought a 
privy to be under the roof of the dwelling-house, 
and the least distance it should be from an in- 
habited building is 6 feet. It has been clearly 
shown that in some large towns in which this 
middenstead system is very largely adopted it 
leads to a very high death-rate amongst the in- 
habitants, especially amongst the children, and 
cannot compare for health or cheapness with tlie 
water-carriage system. 

The Pail system has also been largely adopted 
in some toM’iis for receiving the fa*cal unit ter only 
of the population. The pail is usually placed 
below the closet seat. Where the pail system is 
in use the whole of the interior surrounding the 
pail should be flagged, asphalted, or cemented. 
The floor of the chamber should be kept above the 
ground level, and the contents of the receptacle 
should not exceed 2 cubic feet, and it should be 
removed at least once a week. An arrangement 
by which the sifted dust from the ashes is passed 
into the pail, so as partially to effect its deodorisa- 
tion, is also very useful in detached houses. All 
these appliances of dry conservancy, however, only 
deal with part of the polluting matter produced by 
the population ; the rest finds its way to the 
•sewers, and the sewage is found to be none the less 
offensive because a part of the feecal matter has 
been kept out of the sewers. And the collection 
and manufacture into manure of all the matters 
that are collected in to>yn8 has only resulted in a 
dead loss to the authorities of every town that con- 
tinues to mamtain these systems. 

The Earth-closet system is the invention of the 


Rev. Henry Moule/vimr DoiMik 

It consists of the applioation of earth to thie 
deodorisation of fseeai matters, and is a valuable 
system in its proper place ; but it cannot compare 
in efficiency with the water-barriage system in a 
town in which there are sewers. In detached 
houses, however, and country places, and in somd 
public buildings it has proved to be an exceedingly 
valuable adjunct to other sanitary appliances. The 
first requirement for the successful working of the 
earth system is that earth of a loamy character, 
perfectly dry and finely sifted, should be used. 

Earth -closets are of two varieties, those with 
fixed receptacles and those with movable recep- 
tacles. For the interior of the house the latter 
only should he used. In earth-closets outside the 
dwelling the materials may be allowed to accumu- 
late in a dry vault for three months without any 
injury or annoyance, provided sufficient suitable 
dry earth was originally used in the closet. It is 
found that faecal matter when mixed with sufficient 
dry earth is completely disintegrated, and together 
with ])aper entirely disappears in the course of a 
few days, and tliat no decomposition takes place 
during the process. In the case of closets with 
movable receptacles they should be emptied every 
week. Apparatus for supplying the earthy should 
be fitted and form part of the closet, and should 
be made self-acting. No slops should be thrown 
into an earth -closet. 

The quantity of dry earth required in England 
for use in the earth -closet is about 2^ lb. per head 
per day, which is about five times the weight of 
the fa'cal matter that is collected in those towns in 
which the pail system is in operation ; so that the 
volume of earth required is large in proportion to 
the matter dealt with ; and it is difficult to procure 
and expensive to carry in the case of a largo popula- 
tion. Of course the earth after removal is from 
an agricultural point of view more valuable than 
before use, but, unfortunately, it does not produce 
a manure of a high class. Tlie earth in an outside 



A, door-opening for filling hopper ; B, door for emptying tank; 
O, ehield; D,Elide. 

earth-closet may be used several times over, pro- 
vided it is dried each time befora use : and this Mds 
to the value of the manure and reduces the cost 
of earth. Fig. 8 represents a form of eairth-closet 




• ^iMh :^ieb ^ Itt^b!' l>e wuiibved 
;wj& aii6ihj»r tiailik AVhea: required. The 
to the earth-closet it that it neoeeeitaUM heavjt 
doable carriage of the materials, and that it oulji 
dealt with part of the refuse produced. Fre^ a 
sanitaiy point of view, however, it is clearlj; 
saj^rior to any other method of dry contervancy. 

Jpnetimatic Systems of Sewerage . — The Liemur 
system, the oldest pneumatic system of sewerage, 
is the invention of Caj)tain C. T. Liernur, and is 
in cmeration in some continental towns, especially 
in Holland ; hut there is no town at present in 
which the entire sewage of the whole town is 
treated on this system. The Liernur system con- 
sists in aiding the withdrawal of the fieeal niaitei*» 
from the liahitation with the assistance of air- 
j>ressuie. Under this system, at some convenient 
central place, works are oree<e<l, and steam or 
otlier power is provi<le<l which gives motion to an 
air-pump wliicli keeps certain air-tight n‘c«*ivers 
exhausted or partially exhausted of air, and these 
receivers communicate by nu*ans of air tig Jit inm 
pipes with various convenient slalions througJiout 
the district that is to be served by this syslem. 
From tRese latter stations otlier iron pipes braneli 
off into the streets, and with these pip<*s the 
individual houses arc coiineete<l hy means of iron 
pipes witli a valve on each house-drain, n\ hi(!h 
IS controlled from outside the house liy the ])crsons 
in charge of tlie systiuu. 'Idie closet within the 
house is a truncated conical vessel with a hent 
pipe at the bottom, looking like a trap, hut whicJi 
IS used for receiving and storing the fiecal and 
other matters deposited in the clos(‘i. A partial 
vacuum being maintained in the iiijn's of the 
system, it is obvious that if tlu* valve at the 
street front of the lious(\s is suddenly opened the 
atmosplieiic pressure acting on tln^ matters collected 
in the bent tube at the bottom of the closet an<l in 
the pipes between this point and the valve will lie 
witiulrawn and ca large volume of air will be carried 
into the pipes, which will continue so long as the 
valve is open and a i)artial vacuum is maintained. 
The Liernur system, from a .sanitary point of view, 
is little hotter than the pail system ; and, in spite 
of the value ])ut on tlie manure, it is, when com- 
pared w’ith a ])ropcr system of scwei*s and Mater- 
carriage, very ex])cnsive. All llio jupcs and fit- 
tings must be constructed of iron, and it does 
not deal with tlie whole of the sewage, so that a 
system of se>vers is requisite for dealing wdth the 
greater part of the waste >vaters. In all the pneu- 
matic systems the large volume of foul air ex- 
hausted from foul pii>es, and again liberated into 
the atmosphere, is a source of very considerable 
danger to health. 

The Berber system, >vhich has been partially 
adopted in Paris, is similar to the Liernur system, 
except that the discharge from the house into the 
vacuum-mpes in the ^ street is automatic in its 
action. Tlie same objections apply to this as to 
the Liernur system. 

The Shone system^ is another pneumatic system, 


tv,; 


of a vacuum being used, air above atmospheric 
pressure is directly^ applied to the liquid sewage 
contained in an iron vessel called an ejector, 
and the direct pressure of the air farces the 
sewage out of the ejector to the reqiiii-ed alti- 
tude. Under this system the town is usually 
drained on the separate system of water-carriage 
to a number of convenient points at which there 
are ejectors. The* air used for transmitting the i 
requisite power is compressed at some convenient I 


and.it hsa' thie 
with other pneumatie 
air into the atmosphere. It lieA«' 
adopted by the authorities of sevend sani^ 
towns, and is in operation at the Houtte 
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The EtydruuUe Sewage System. — This is a s w ilttfe 
that has for its object the local pumping of sewaj^ 
at several iioints M'iihin a district, and raising itto 
a higher level. Tii this case tlio district maybe- 
divided into a number of separate areas, and at sotpif ' 
convenient central position in each ai-ca on auto^ 
malic hydraulic pumping -station is estahlisiied, tO 
wliich tim sewo^r.s of the, district gravitate. In tliis 
system a penver station is provided just as in the 
various prieuniatic systern.s, ami at this station steam 
or r»l her power is omidoyi’d, this power being trans- 
mitted tfirougliout the district to the various auto- 
matic stations by Mater at high T>r<»ssiire. At the 
noM’cr station the M-a.fer is pumpr‘« into an accumu- 
lator, Mdiicli is a cylinder M'cighte<l to the requisite 
pressure, riding on a ram, through the centre of 
M'JiicIi the Maler enters the cylinder, and the cylin- 
der rises and falls as it is more or le.«»s filled with 
Mater. From this accumulator pij>es are carried 
to the various automatic, pumping-stations through- 
<»ut the district. The automaiic hydraulic engines 
at the vjtrions local stations are simply direct-act- 
ing pum]»ing-eugines, in Mlihdi the high-pressure 
Milter gives motion to a piston within a cylinder, 
and tliis in tnni M'oiks a ]»ump directly attached 
to it. The automaiic engines are controlled by a 
float in sucli a M ay ihatM ljcu there is seM^age" to 
pump it is uumpe<l just as fa.st as it flows from the 
sewers, amt M’lieii tlie floM’ of the scM'ago decliaea 
the hydraulic engine stops until the supply of sew- 
age is ropleriisln**!. In the transmission of the 
junver, M’atc'r under a prt'ssure of 700 lb. per square 
inch or more is used ; and the grejifc advantage of 
the system over any pneumatic system arises from 
the fact that a large amount of poM'cr can be dis- 
tributed with little loss. For the friction of water, 
unlike air, in passing througli pipes docs not in- 
crease M'itli the pressure ; tliere is just as much loss 
ill transmitting M^ater at 10 Ih. pressure per square 
inch a.s at 1000 Ih. jicr square inch through a pipe 
of the same size, and con.sequently the actual per- 
centage of loss at the liigher pressure is very small. 
Another great advantage of water over air is that 
there may be any number of variable altitudes to 
Mdiich the seivage is raised Muthout loss of power, 
as it is only a question of grading the size of the 
cylinders of the automatic hydraulic engines to 
adapt them to any lift. High-pressure M’ater can 
also be stored in an accumulator ready for urgent 
Mork Muthout increase of pressure, and without 
the loss that arises. Mdien it is attempted to store 
air in a receiver for use. Again, the water that 
has been used for transmitting the power is used 
for the purpose of flushing the servers, as it may be 
distributed to automatic flush-tanks. This saves 
the cost of buying water for the purpose of flush- 
ing the seM’ers ; generally the water so applied, if 
it had to be purchased, would involve a greater 
expenditure tlian the Avhole cost of transmission of 
the power. The Avater used for transmitting power 
may be the purified sewage or subsoil M^ater, and 
if the latter source is adopted the result of taking 
it from the ground and so reducing the water-level 
is a furtiier great gain from a sanitary point of 
view. 

The hydraulic system of uumping is more 
economical at %vork than any other system, and it 
occupies less space than any other ap^ratua. 
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Two engines of tliis kind, capable of raising to- 

§ ether 1 ^ million gallon per day, can be ncconiino- 
atG<l in a chamber of 9 feet in diameter, which can 
! be constructed wholly below a public road ; and its 
existence would be unsuspectea, as the engines are 
noiseless in their action and renuire very little 
attention. ‘ The system has alreacly been adopted 
and is at work in the distiicts of Friern Tiarnet, 
Esher, Thames Ditton, Long Ditton, and Margate, 
and is being a<lopted by the authorities of other 
t<iwns both in Britain and in other countries. 

The Electrical System of Seiveraffe, — This system, 
sooner or later, is likely to come into operation in 
tfiwns, for the purpose of automatically pumping 
the sewage. It has already been successfully used 
in pumping water in mines, and it has been shown 
bo give more than double the <luty that can ordin- 
arily be secured by the use of air under i>ressure ; 
so tliat there is no reason why, in to>\'ns in w'hich 
electric lighting has been employed, the same ap- 
paratus may not bo used to transmit power for the 
purposes of the automatic pumping of the sewage. 
For an electric or other plant is only really econo- 
mical when it works continuously uj) to nearly 
its full power ; apd as sewage pumping is most 
required in the daytime and electric lighting at 
night, by combining the two this would be oflbcted 
and a certain economy would result. Electricity 
has already been applied experimentally to the 
purilication of sewage, combining a chemical pre- 
cipitating process with oxidising properties that 
have been shown to purify sewage. 

See, of English works, Krcpp, The Scwaye Question 
(1867); Corfield, Treatment and Utilisation of Sewage 
( 1870 ; 2d ed. 1887 ) ; Scott Bum, Sanitary Science ( 1872 ) ; 
Burke, Sewage Disposal (1872); Sanitary Engineering, 
by the present writer ( 1873 ; new ed. 1878 ) ; I^assie, 
Sanitary Arrangements (1874); Slagg, Sanitary Work 
(1876); Kobinson and Melliss, Purification of Water- 
carried Sewage (1877); Carpenter, Prerentivc Medicine 
(1877); Bailey Denton, Sanitary Eagineeriwj (1877); 
books on plumber- work by Hellyer (1877) and Buchan 
(1880; 2ded. 1889); OsXton, Healthy Ditrllinga (1880); 
Kobinson, Sewage Disposal (1882 ; 2d ed. 1888); Boul- 
noi.s, Sanitary Engineer's Handbook (1885; 2d ed. 1892) ; 
Reeves, Bad Drains (1885); Putnam, House Drainage 
(1886) ; Isaac Shone, Drainage of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ( 1887 ) ; Santo Crimp, Sewage Disposal Works 
(1890). Of American works, see Waring, Sanitary 
Drainage (1876-91); Baylis, House Drainage (1879); 
Adams, Sewers and Drains (1880) ; Philbrick, Aniericati 
Sanitary Engineering ( 1881 ) ; Gerhard, Drainage and 
Sewerage ( 1884-90 ) ; Baumeister, Cleansing and Seicer- 
age of Cities {IHdl) ; Cady and Pierson, The Separate 
System of Seweretge (1891). Also the article Hygiene. 

Seward« Anna, the ‘Swan of Lichfield,’ was 
bom in 1747 at the rectory of Eyam in Derbyshire, 
but lived from the age of seven all her days at 
Lichfield, where her father, himself a poet, became 
a canon residentiary. Dr Darwin and Mr Day 
were notable figures in the society of Lichfield ; 
l»er dearest friend was Honor«a Sncy<l, who inamed 
Edgeworth ; Dr Johnson, like the prophet of the 
proverb, bad more honour every wli ere else than 
among his own people. Miss Seward only escaped 
a nearer connection with the lexicogr.aplicr by the 
! death of lier only surviving sister Sarah on the eve 
I of marriage with Lucy Porter’s brother. Her own 
father died in 1790, ‘but she continued to live as 
before in the bishop’s palace, dear to her friends 
and correspondents— Mrs Piozzi, Hay ley, Southey", 
Scott— and died 23d March 1809. She published 
her poetical ntivel, Louisa, in 1782 ; her Somiets in 
1799 her Life of Dr Darwin in 1804 ; but bequeathed 
to [Sir] Walter Scott the care of tlie collected edi- 
tion of her poems (3 vols. 1810). Her long-winded, 
florid lettem, on which she piqued herself even more 
than her poems, were collected in six volumes (1811- 
18). Boswell received from lier ‘some obliging 
communications concerning Johnson,’ but after his 


book was published quarrelled with her, accusing 
her of malevolence towards his hero. Her monodv 
on Major Andr6 and an elegy on Captain Cook 
were thought her best poems. In the letters she is 
Johnsonian without strength, metaphorical beyond 
all measure, feeble and absurd to a degree. Horace 
Walpole says of her and some other harmonious 
virgins, ‘ Their thoughts and phrases are like their 
gowns — old remnants cut and turned.’ 

Seward, William Henry, an American states- 
man, was born at Florida, Orange county, New 
York, May 16, 1801, graduated at copyright 3802 in u.s. 
Union College in 1820, was ad- hy J. b. Liiipiucott 
mitted to the liar at ITtica in 1822, Company, 
and thenceforth made his home at Auburn. He 
early took an active interest in politics, and in 
1827 presided over a young men'.s convention held 
at Utica to advocate the re-election of John Quincy 
Adams to the presidency. In 1830 he was electee!, 
as an anti-Mason, to the state senate, where be 
remained four years, Icailing the opposition to the 
dominant Democratic narty. In 1834 he was the 
unsuccessful Whig canuidate for ilio governorship 
of tlie state of New York, but was elected to that 
position ill 1838, and again in 1840. A noteworthy 
incielent of his administration was a controverey 
with the governor of Virginia in regard io three 
negro seamen, wliom the latter claimed as fugitives 
from justice, on the charge of inciting a slave to 
escape, and whom (lovernor Seward refused to sur- 
render. Having declined a third nomination, he 
was engage! I from 1843 to 1840 in the practice of 
his profession, being especially sought after in 
criminal and patent cases. In 1847 lie defended 
John van Zandt, accused of aiding in the escape 
of fugitive slaves, and incurred obloquy by bis 
defence of the negro murderer, Freeman, on the 
plea of insanity. His argument in this case was 
pronounced by Mr Gladstone ‘ the greatest forensic 
i eilbrt in the English language.’ Mr Seward con- 
tinued to give active support to his party, while 
at the same time making iiimself remarked as an 
o])poneiit of the pro-slavery jiolicy. In a speech 
against the admission of Texas into the Union 
he said ; ‘ To maintain the slave-holding power is 
to subvert the constitution;’ and at Cleveland, 
during the campaign of 1848, be told bis hearers, 
in speaking of slavery : ‘ It must be abolished, and 
you and I must do it.’ In February 1849 he was 
electeil to the United States senate, where he 
served two full terms, being re-elected in 1855. 
Tie was much consulted b^^ President Taylor, but 
declined to be put on any important committee 
lest his opinions on slavery should embarrass the 
admini-stration. In 1850, while urging the admis- 
sion of California into the Union, he declared that 
the national <lomain was devoted to liberty, not 
only by the constitution, but by ‘a higher law 
than the constitution ’ — a phrase which became 
famous. He opposed the Compromise Bill of 1850; 
separated hiniseif from those Whigs who followed 
President Fillmore in his pro-slavery policy ; opposed 
the Know-Notliin" ( q.v.) party ; and on the torma- 
tion of the Republican party became one of its 
leaders. His speeches in the senate on the i*epeal 
of the Missouri Compromise and the admission of 
Kansas made a great impression, as did^ also an 
address deliveretl at Rochester in 1858, in which 
he spoke of the ‘ irrepressible conflict ’ between 
freedom and slavery. 

In 1860 Mr Seward was a candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination, but an failing to receive it 
gave his heaHy support to Mr Lincoln, whose 
cabinet he entered as Secreta^ of State, an office 
which he held through two administrations, from 
1801 to 1869. The civil war, which was in progress 
daring the firet half of this period, rendered the 
foreign relations of the Unltra States uni^uaJfy 
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ddioate, especially in view of the attitude of the 
governments of France and Britain. In tiie 
‘Trent’ affair he was obliged, in opposition ip 
popular clamour, to admit the justice of Englan<rs 
claim and to advise the that the Con' 

federate envoys should be mven up. He pmtested 
against the fitting out of the Alabmna and similar 
vessels in Brititdi ports, and declared that the 
United States would claim from the English 
government indemnities for damages resulting 
from this breach of the obligations of a nontnU 
power. On the subject of the French invasion 
of Mexico he maintained a prudent reserve, until 
the conclusion of the war enabled him to insist on 
the withdrawal of the French tiYxips. On April 
14, 1865, while con lined to his bed with a broken 
arm and jaw, the results of a caniage accident, 
he was attacked and severely cut on the face and 
neck by an accomplice of J. li Booth. lie sup- 
ported rresi<leiit JohiiHon's reconstruction policy, 
thereby placing himself in opposith)n to 1 lu» inaj<wiiy 
of his own party ami incurring much liitter censure. 
Ill 1807 he negotiated with Russia the treaty for 
the purchase of Alaska. After leaving oHice ht^ 
travelled in 1869 to Falifornifi anti Alaska, return- 
ing through Mexico, where li(» was warnily wcl 
coined ^is the guest of ilie naii<ni : ami in JS70 71 
lie made a tour rouiul the world. Ids narnitivc of 
which was edited and published (1S7.*1) after Ids 
death by ids adopted daughter, Olive Uislcy Seward. 
He died at Aiiourn, Oclolxu* 10, IS7‘2. Without 
being a creative* statesman, Mr 8<'Wiir<l had great 
practical ability controlled by souml notions of 
truth and justice; always a parly man, he was 
never an extreme partisan, ami ratlier made public 
o])inion than followe<l it. Strong convictions joined 
to a conciliatory disposition rendered him a lilting 
representative of the moderaO* anti slavery senti 
nient and a worthy fellow-worktn* with Lincoln in 
preserving the Union. 

Sec his Autobiography, oontimuMl to 18-115 in a uiomoir 
by his son (1877), and to 1872 in his Life and Ld/tix (2 
vols. 1891) ; Life by tlie sanio (J-i vols. 1895); als<» C\ F. 
Adams’.s Address on his Life, Ac. (1878 5, tin* incinoir j 
by U. E. Baker, with his IForA.'t (3 vols. 1853; 2 otlnu* 
vols. 1862-84), and the Life by F. Bancroft (1906). 


Machine, for the vamping of etiiching of 

water-hose, water- bucketK, mail and travelling 
bags and satchels, and generally for leatbei^'Wm'k ; 
the ‘Univeisal Arm Feeder Machine, Visaed ilaigely 
in the manufacture of gloves and repairing tif ohoeii ; 
tlie Over-seaming Machine ; the Cai'pet ISOfring- 
machine; the Jacquanl Patlem-stitchingJ^foohiiia; ; 
the Stay stitch Machine ; the Basting and Quil^ng 
Machine ; the Button Sewing-inaclnne ; and tte 
Button -hole Machine. Indeed the sewing- macliiiu^ ' 
in the present stage of dcvelopnicnt, is adapted 
to ail kinds of plain or fancy serving required, 
Avhethev it be upon the finest tulle or gossamer, 
or the heaviest shoe, harness, or upholstery work, 
and for the niiiqioscs of its construction furnishes 
a striking illustration of the possible accuracy, 
atfapt ability ajid perfection of machinery. 

Tbe familiar family s<*\ving'niacbine, as made 
by Wheeler AVilsoti, i.s worked witli the foot 
by a licfidle molion, and, with its various attach- 
numts of ‘ Icnmiers,* ‘ftdlers,’ ‘corders,^ ‘binders/ 

‘ (piilting-gangc,’ Ae. , is adiqdcd to all kinds of 
family sewing. The same macliine, without the 
Ktand, is titled up witJi a crank, to l>e operated 
by the band. Sew ing nuieliines ai*o also run by the 
spring or electrir* motor for homo use, or by steam • 
]>owi'r in factoriiss. Sewing machines may be 
divided into classes, aeeording to the stitch made, 
as the ‘ chain stitch/ the * double-loop Btitoh,* tbe 
‘ lock stiteh/ ;»nd the ‘ button-hole stitch’ machines. 

TJte ‘ chain si it<‘h ’ machine uses but one thread, 
looj>ed upon its(‘lf, by means of a curved nce^lle 
or book, lK?neatb tbe cloth, which catches the 
thread as it L carried through the cloth in the 
eye of the vertical needle, and holds it until tjie 
second deseent of the m^edle, this time through the 
loot> thus made, w hieh is drawn up upon the under 
si<le of the cloth as tbe vertical needle again rises, 
ami so on— -tlms making a chain of stitches winch' 
is easily unravelled. Macliines of tliis class are of 



Fig. 1. 


Sewell* Elizabeth Mtssincj, author of a long 
series of High Church novels, the daughter of a 
Newport solicitor, was born in the isle of Wight 
in 1815. Her lirst novel, A?/ii/ Herbert ^ w'as anony- 
mous, and edited like tliree or ft)ur more of her 
early works by her brother, the Rev. William 
Sewell, vicar of Yaxley. She has produced more 
than forty volumes, including novels and devotional 
works. There is an edition of her >vorks in 11 vols. 
( 1886 ). She has been a frequent contributor to the 
Moiif hly Packet. 

Sewellel. See Haplodon. 

Sewlng^-macliinet a machine for sewing and 
stitehing upon cloth, leather, and other fabrics. 
It is one of the most important copyright iwe lu u.s. 
labour-saving inventions of the by j. b. Lippincott 
age, and is extensively used for compMiy. 
domestic and manufacturing purposes throughout 
the civilised world. By its use the labour of doing 
the family sewing has been reduced to a minimum, 
a new and profitable article of merchandise, to wit, 
‘I’eady-macie clothing/ created, the manufacture of 
shoes and various articles of merchandise greatly 
facilitated, and the processes of their manufacture 
revolutionised. 

There are at the present time a large vaiiety of 
sewing-machines manufactured, each adapted to 
the kind of work it is intended to perform, as 
the Family Sewing-macliine, for genei*al domestic 
or family purposes ; the Manufacturing Machine, 
for manofactaring purposes ; the Cylinder 


limited applicatitm, being l)etter adapted for em- 
broidering and basting than for manufacturing 
purposes or for general domestic use. Fig. 1 . repre- 
sen ts this stitch. The Wilcox & Gibbs is an 
ill u.st ration of this class of machine. 

The ‘double-loop stitch ’ is a machine using two 
threads, one upon each side of the fabric — the 
upper thread in the eye of the vertical needle above 
the cloth, the other in the circular needle which 
vibrates immediately beneath the cloth. By the 
descent of the vertical needle the upper thread is 
carried down through the cloth, where it becomes 
looped and interlooped with the under thread, form- 
ing a stitch which, being interlooped with the 
adjacent stitch, presents the appearance of three 
thi'eads interlooped upon the under side of the 
cloth, and upon the upper side the single thread 
as in the ‘single chain-stitch.’ This ‘Grover and 
Baker stitch’ makes a strong and durable seam, 
but consumes a la^e quantity of thread, and is 
easily unravelled. The Grover & Baker machine, 
upon which this stfreh M'as originally made, is no 
longer manufactured ; the ‘ stitch ’ has, however, 
been retained in some of the more modern machines. 

The ‘lock-stitch’ class of machines, sometimes 
called the ‘double lock-stitch’ machines, comprises 
fully four-fifths of all the machines now in use, and 
is admirably adapted for domestic and manufactur- 
ing purposes. Like the ‘double-loop stitch’ the 
‘lock-stitch’ machine is a double- threaded machine, 
having one thread upon either side of the fabric. 
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The upper thread of the lock-stitch machine, pass- 
ing from the spool as it is purchased and placed 
upon the ‘spindle’ or ‘ spool -liolder’ upon the arm 
ot the machine, through the ‘ thread-check,’ around 
the ‘ tension-pulley ’ or between the ‘ tension -discs,’ 
through the ‘ thread-guide,’ ‘ take-up,* and ‘ leader * 
(these are of various devices), finally through the 
eye of the vertical needle, is carried by the descent 
of tlie needle bar downwai’d through the cloth and 
the loop of the under thread, and by the upward 
motion of the needle is again brought back tliroiigh 
the cloth, drawing the under thread upward to the 
centre of the fabric, where, by a proper adjustment 
of the tension of tlie two threads, tiiey are locked, 
making a perfect stitch, exactly the same upon 



Fig. Z 


both sides of the cloth. Fig. 2 represents the ‘ lock- 
stitcli,’ than which nothing better is required for 
sewing. By this stitch an elastic and durable seam 
is made, wliich even the skilled operator finds diffi- 
culty in ripping. It will not unravel. Of this cla.ss 
of machines there is also a large variety, which may 
be subdivide<l into two classes — those using the 
vibratory, oscillatory, or shuttle motions, and 
those constructed entirely upon the rotary motion 
principle. 

The Singer and Wheeler & Wilson are the lead- 
ing exponents of these two cla.sses of lock-stitch 
machines, and are the two great competitors in the 
markets of the world. There are many other 
excellent lock-stitch machines whose names are 
familiar lioth in homes and workshops, as the 
Howe, Remington, Florence, Weed, Domestic, 
American, &c., the latter using a rotating 
shuttle, all of which make the lock-stitch in the 
centre of the fabric, and are constructed either 
upon the principle of the vibratory or oscillatory 
shuttle motion or upon that of the rotary motion. 


a 


shuttle has a long beak, the object of which is to 
hold the loop until the needle has been lifted 
entirely out of the goods. While the needle is out 
of the goods the loop is opened by the body of the 
shuttle sufficiently to pass through, the thread 
being pulled down through the needle’s eye and 
the opening through the ^oods left free for the 
thread to play in, a vast friction and strain upon 



Fig. 4. 

a, rotating hook, bobbin-holder with bobbin, &c. ; b, bobbin 
and bobbin-case. 


the thread being thus avoided. Fig. 4 represents 
the sewing device of the Wheeler & Wilson family 
machine, consisting of a rotating liook, formed by 
a disc of polished steel, with ‘slot’ cut in its 
periphery and its pointed ends curve<l, which being 
attached* to the liorizontal pulley shaft revolves 
with it, giving off from its bevelled edge at each 
revolution a loop of thread, formed by the upper 
thread on the outer side of the needle as it descends 
through the ‘slot.’ This loop is caught upon the 
rotating hook and carried along with it about two- 
thirds of the way round, and, as it slip.s off and the | 
thread is again partially drawn up by the rising i 
needle, crosses the uohbin, catching its thread | 
and drawing it upward, thus forming inter- j 
locking loops, which tightly drawn form 
the stitch. TJie bobbin is perfectly free, is 
neither pivoted nor placed upon an axle, 
but is fitted in a concave holder upon the 
outer side of the rotating hook and revolves 
in the opposite direction from the hook, thus 
securing a proper tension and giving off at 
each revolution sufficient thread for one 
stitch. Fig. 5 represents the sewing mechan- 
ism of the manufacturing machine of this 
make — ‘ No. 12 ’ — constructed with a view 
of securing the highest speed, accuracy, 
and economy of power consistent with the 
rotary motion. The bobbin is placed upon 
a ‘ stud ’ or ‘ axle * in the centre of the 
rotating hook, and the thread is drawn 
through a ‘slot’ in the periphery of the 
bobbin -case, and held securely by a spring 
or passed through an eyelet. 

This machine is also constructed with a 
* cylinder feed’ especially adapted to the 
vamping of shoes ( the vamp being stitched 
just as it comes from the pasting block), 
which is easily changed into a ‘ flat-hed^ machine 
by means of an adjustable platform, adjusted 
over the cylinder feed; and, as represented in 
fig. 6, it may be constructed as a three- threaded 
machine, having two parallel threads which by 
its peculiar mechanism become interlocked alter- 
nately with the under thread, forming a zigzag 
stitch upon the under side and presenting two 
parallel rows of stitching upon the upper surface. 



Fig. 3. 

a, vibrating shuttle ; b, oscillating shuttle ; c, bobbin of oscillating 

shuttle. 


Fig. 3, a, represents the vibrating or reciprocat- 
ing shuttle of the Singer machine. All of the 
Singer machines were ori^nally constructed 
with this mechanical device for the supply of the 
under thread, the shuttle vibrating beneath the 
baster-plate. ’ The oscillating shuttle was adopted 
by the Singer Manufacturing Company in 1878. 
The loop is formed and cauglit by the hmk of the 
shuttle as in the reciprocating shuttle. The 
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each i-ow having the exact appearance of the 
ordinary lock-stitch. The stitching thus made can 





Fi-. 5. 

a, bobbin-holder, njlalinj^-huuk, iV<*. ; ?j, bnl)bin ; and o, Ixjbbin- 


bo taken out only stitcb l*y stitch, ainl is largely 
UHcd upon the * uppers ’ of .sho(*H. 

The German universal feed cylinder sewing' 
machine, a lock stitch ina<‘hine which foeils in 
every direction and which by its small cylindrical 
arm is adapted to repair- 
ing of shoes, glove manu- 
facturing, and pocket- 
book manufacturing, has 
an automatic <levice 
attachment by whicli it 
duplicates any iiumher 
of patterns of circular 
Btitching. About 2J or 
3 yanls of tlircad are re- 
quired to one yard of 
sewing for the ‘ lock- 
stitch,' being about half 
the quantity required hy 
the ‘double-loop stitch’ 
machines. Some of the 
lock-stitch machines w ill 
make a single chain- 
stitch if we remove the 
under thread device and 
substitute a looper using 
but one thread. 

The button-hole 
machine makes the 
• whip-stitch ’ of the 
button-hole and also the 
‘ pearl-edge stitch. * It 
is a wonderful piece of 
mechanism — impressing 
one as almost possessing 
conscious in telligence. 

It works automatically, 
outs its ow*n button-hole, 
works the button-hole 
before or after it is cut, 
cords the button-hole, 
and bars the end, heavy 

or light as re<}uired, and Fig. d.— Head of Wheeler 

stops automatically when 

the hole is completely worked. The machine will I 
work 6000 holes in a day, taking 1600 stitches per I 
niinute, and is capable of being used upon the I 


leather shoe or glove, or upon cloth of either light 
or heavy weight. The stitch is substantially a 
lock-stitch, the under thread being thrown up upon 
the edge of tlie button-hole. There are several 
machines of this class, and this stitch is secured 
by a ‘button-hole attach men t ’ adjusted to a family 
imichiiie. 

The Singer carpet-sewing macliine is manufac- 
tured umler the Jf>seph Hesnt* original base patent 
for straddling a carpet- suppieiiK Uled by re-iwsue 
patent in iS7l), also the paten Is f<»r improvement 
on same maehiue by <.k Grisel in 18S4 and 1885. 
While other sewing machines feed the goods, this 
is the reverse. While the goods remain statiormry, 
the operator, holding the machine witli <me hand, 
with the i>thcr turns the crank, which in turn 
moves a vighl ami loft feed-w’heel in tlio straddling 
plates. These feed- wheels take hold of the carpet 
ami force the inachim* forwaul fast or slow as the 
crank is tiiiuetl. Tl»e stitch is nnnlo with a curved 
needle and lonper. The machine nniy he. otierate.d 
hy a lady ; the carpet is seciued Iw elamp.s, ami a 
durable overseam is ])rodm.'ed. Ingrain, hemp, 
linjs,sels, v'clvet.s, inoi(uettes, or Avminsters are 
scwved with eqtnil facility. 

Machines Jia\ e been iinmited for taking the 
‘ hack-stitch,’ the ‘ ))asling or miming’ stitch, the 
throngh-and-through s(it<‘h kimw'n as the ‘ cord- 
wainer’s ’ stiteli, the over-and-over stitch; indeed 
every stitch used in jdain and fancy needlework 
except the ‘ blind ’ or ‘ hemming’ slilcdi. 

'I'he hemming stitch must not Ik; confounded 
with ‘ liennstitching,’ a wtdl known process l>y 
whioli certaitJ threads of the Milling ’of cloth are 
<lrawn, ami tin*, war]) artistically wrought into 
clusters or grou[>s of thn;adh by the us«; of the 





Fig. 6. — Head of Wheeler & WHbou’s No. 12 fitted up with two upper threada 

i. The machine will I needle. The hem-stitching effect is produced upoin 
king 1600 stitches per I the sewing-machine by the weaving of the thread 
}eing used upon {he i alternately through the edges of adjacent piecea of 
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cloth, then hy the lock-stitch, sewing the threads for sewing shoes. This machine made the Hhrongh- 
through tlie centre, by stitches lengthened for the ami-through ’ stitch, or ‘shoemaker’s stitch,’ repre- 
purpose of producing the effect desired. By a similar sented in fig. 7, using a single thread in the eye 
process, the skilled operator can readily produce of Weisenthars needle, a, the needle being drawn 
face in beautiful and artistic designs ; and the through backward and forward by means of pincers 
effects of old tapestry may even l>e produced by the upon each side of the material. There was neither 
use of the sewing-machine. * ‘chain,’ ‘lo(m,* nor ‘lock’ by which the firmness and 

History, — The idea of the sewing-machine origin- durability of the ‘ hand-sewra’ shoe or of the ordinary 
ated in England during the 18th century, but as an ‘ back-stitch * for rarments was secured, and hence 
invention of practical utility it is a product of the this machine could not be adapted for genei^ 
19th century, and of the United States of America, [sewing. In 1843 B. W. Bean of New 
In June of 1755 diaries F. 

Weiseathal patented a needle in 
England, having an eye in the 
centie, and being pointed at both 
ends. ^ It was intended for hand 
embroidery, but was subse- 
quently used in some of the 
earlier sewing-machines. Robei*t 
Alsop in 1770 patented in Eng- 
land a device for embroidering 
with one, two, or more shuttles. 

This was followed in 1804 by a 
machine, invented and patented 
by John Duncan, for embroitlering, consisting of a patented a machine making the ‘ running * or ‘ bast- 
large nuiriher of barbed or hooked needles set in a mg* stitch, a stitcli similar to the ‘through-and- 
horizontiil bar, and supjilied with thread by a feeding through’ stitcli, but by quite a different device 
needle. By a forward motion of this bar the needles (see hgs. 7 and 8, and compare) and designed for 
were simultaneously carried through the fabric, a different class of fabric. Fig. 8 represents tlie 
and by the reverse motion were again brought device used in the machine for the making of the 
back, passing tlirough the loop of tliread made by running stitch. The needle, re, is long and station- 
the previous stitch, thus making a ‘ loop-stitch*’ ary, with the eye and point at ojiposite ends, as in 
This machine was subsequently improved by Mr the ordinary needle for hand -sewing, ami receiving 
Heilman, and extensively used for embroidery pur- a continuous supply of thread from the reel, b; the 
poses. two small toothed wheels, c, are so arranged that 

Meanwhile, in 1790, a patent was taken out in their teeth pressing into one anotlier criinji the two 
England hy Thomas Saint ‘ for quilting, stitching, pieces of cloth, dy ami push tlicm forward against 
and making shoes, boots, spatterdashes, clogs, and the needle-point, the operator drawing off the cloth 
other articles. ’ This machine used a single thread, froni the needle at the eye end as rapidly as it 
made a loop-stitch, the loops being upon the outer is tilled. This machine M’as extensively introduced 
side of the fabric, had a perforated awl by which into England, and used hy bleachers, printei*s, and 
the hole .for tlie needle was made, and was worked dyers for teuqiorary basting, and for loose tacking 
by a combination of ‘cogs,’ ‘prongs,’ ‘wheels,’ and of pieces of stuff. 

‘ spindles. * The machine destined to revolutionise the sewing 

In 1834 M. Thimoiinier, a Frenchman, secured a world and play a most important part in future 
patent in England for a crocheting- machine for industries was not vet conceived. The thought of 
sewing purposes, which made a loop -stitch by means the inventor had been centreil apparently upon 
of a liooked needle that had to be passed through facilitating the embroidery of various articles of 
the cloth liac^kward and forward twice in order to household and dress oiriamentation, excepting the 
make one perfect stitch. This machine improved effort to lessen the labour of making shoes. Walter 
was subset] ueiitly patented in France, and in 1851 Hunt of New York is said to have constructed 
in the United States. In 1871 Archbold and New- a machine for taking the lock-stitch in 1832 or 
ton secured a, patent for sewing or stitching the 1834. However, to Elias Howe (1819-67), of Cam- 
backs of gloves, with the ornamental or tambour bridge, Massachusetts, belong the credit of con- 
stitch, the tension being regulated by passing the structing and patenting tlie first lock-stitch sew- 
th read over a roller covered with do tli, and by the ing-machine. Compared with the almost perfect 
alternate rising and falling of a bar across the machines of to-day, this machine was iniieed a 
thread, the latter acting as the modern take-upy crude effort ; it however formed the basis of the 
and securing uniformity in the degree of tightnes.s present lock-stitch sewing-machine, and comprised 

its essential features. It was patented in 1846, 
although possibly constructed earlier. Mr Howe 
combined a needle having the eye near the point 
vibrating in the direction of its length, though 
horizontally, with a shuttle device vibrating 
horizontally, yet so as to pass through the loop 
made by the thread in tne needle eye being 
carried through the cloth, then drawn back- 
ward in the opposite direction ; together with the 
‘ sawmill carnage ’ ‘ feed motion,^ and a baster- 
plate and projecting pins holding the cloth as 
m metal clamps in a vertical position while 
, , being stitched. The stitch formed by the two 
of the thread. The feed was a rack -and -pinion threads, one upon each side of * the fawic, drawn 
motion by which the material secured between two in a ‘ double interlocked loop ’ in the centre of the 
metal clamps, through which were openings for the material, presents the appearance of a single thread 
needle, was moved forward as the stitching pro- in regular stitches, exactly the upon both 

ceeded. In 1842 J. Greenough of Washington sides of the cloth, and is essentially the lock-stitch 
secured a patent in the United States for amaxmine of the more modem macliine^ The needle el 
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Howe macliine was a ^rreat invention, without 
which no Bewin;.^ machine is poHsil)Je ; irnjnove- 
inenta were, however, soon inatle in llie ‘setting’ 
of the needle, substituting the vertical motion of 
the needle for the horizontal motion of the original 
macliine, thus i)a8»ing the cloth upon the table 
of the machine horizontally under the needle^ 
tog^jbher w’^ith a ‘ wheel feed motion ’ beneath the 
. baater-plata» by whieh the cloth wna movedv.jKirii*- 
r eaxfeteUy Item left to right Subaeqtteh^ 

. ^ixttb waa made to deacribe entire -eirotiit. 
inetead of the former o^iUating or vibntiiidt 
motion. This latter improvement was made ana 
patented by Blodgett & Heron of Boston in 
ld49 ; bat while it effectively economised poa-cr, 
it wim soon found impractical because of tiie un- 
twisting of the threfui as the shuttle rotated, in 
1850 Allen B. Wilson of Pittsheld patented a 
^double beak shuttle,’ by which a complete sti^h 
was made at each forward and backward motion 
of the shuttle, which also oconoiniscd power. 
About the same time Robinson of Boston patented 
a machine having two needles einvtjd, Avliich being 
threaded Avith short lliretids, one upon each side 
of the cloth, were j)a.ssed alternately through the 
cloth, and the thread drawn each way, me king the 
cordwayier’s stitch. By this muciriiie tlie hack 
stitch and the basling stitch could he made. 

In 1851 Mr Wilson invented arid i>alenied the 
‘rotating hook’ device (s(»e fig. -1), a ile\ ice 
now in machinery and an elleclive suhsiiluie lor 
the shuttle. Mr Wilson also ma<h^ a most sul> 
stantiaJ improvement in his ka*k stitch rotary 
motion inacliiue, known as the Mom inotionetl 
feed’ or ‘rough surface feed with yielding pressure,’ 
Avhich has since been adopted by all sewiug-m:u‘hinc 
!iianufacturei*s for all Ihit hed" work. It consists 
of a horizontal slotted l>ar ])laced between the stan- 
danls which support the cloth plate, wit ji a M'eeil- 
tongue,’ whicdi tills the .slot, and is pivoted at one 
end, but free at the other end lor an \\\y ainl-down 
motion. TUe/ewr motions are an upward or lifting 
motion by which the teeth are iixed in ilm cloth, 
a forward motion by Avhich the cloth is moved hir- 
ward, a downward motion by which the teeth Kiose 
their hold upon the cloth, and a backward motion 
eflbcted by a spiral spri?ig at the other extremity 
of the feed-bar. The length of the stitch is deter- 
mined by the play of tlie feed-bar. By the succes- 
sive motions of this rough .surface feed, tlu^ only 
hold upon the cloth Avhile the needle is passing 
down through the cloth is the needle itself ; hence 
the cloth may ho turned in any direction by the 
operator without stoppinj^ the machine, an advan- 
tage which will he readily appreciated, making it 
possible to turn coniera while sewing. In 1849 a 
‘ chain-stitch ’ machine was patented by !Morey and 
Johnson, in which the cloth was suspended from a 
circular baster-plato, tlie thread being carried 
through the cloth by the horizontal play of the 
needle. This inachine was subsea nently improved 
by J. E. A. Gibbs of Virginia, ana as improved is 
known os the Wilcox & Gibbs machine. The 
double loop-stitch machine before described was 
invented and patented by W. C. Grover and 
W. E. Baker of Boston in 1852. Immediately 
after the Singer machine, bearing the name of tlie 
inventor, was patented. It was an improvement 
upon the^ original Hoive inachine, and it in turn 
been improved from time to time with various 
patents, until, as we have seen, it is one of the 
leading machines. Its automatic self-adjusting 
belt is one of its recent patents. In 1856 Chapin 
secured a patent for the ‘hemmer/ a device of 
steel consisting of a ‘scroll’ or ‘gauge’ set in a 
steel ‘‘presser-loot,’ by which the hem or fell is* 
tamed:. It is am attachment adapted to any sew- 
ing-machine. Various patents have been secured 


foi* the various attachments and impmve.mente 
from time to time, and also for now maniulieis 
atlapieil to sTiecial classes of work, the ill 

the United States alone amounUng to . 

dreilH, and still a largo number of 
sewing-machine appliances ore 
The buttoii-hote -machine fi ff Llift 1 

'patented in- 1882- by Ostrouiv 
once inatorially; improved by 


was sabseqttentiy purchnsed by 
' Wilson Company, Attachmeaits to tha wtiiiK MBI 
button-holes ha^-e been patented, adapbiMi 
npon any Mcwiiig-machine. The button sewjS^^ 
machine is also a recent invcniion, of which thevu;; 
are a variety of devices patented. 

Immediately after the invention of the Singer 
machine litigation arose between the vavioua 
inventors, and terminated in 1854 in a scAving- 
machine combirialion, by which all coiupriuks 
uniteil in the une of the ll.<)^Ye needle luid the 
Wilson four -mo tinned feed, paying to their in- 
ventors a royalty. Mr Howes ruyiutioR amounted 
I to over S2,iXK) ,000 : Mr Wilson also atmissed a large 
fortune from lii.- four- motioned feed patent, Avhich 
patent ran out in 1878, tin; last of the iuiportaut 
oiigimrl patents to run out. Immediately soAving' 
machines were reduceil in price fifty per cent. 

'I’lie sew ing machine of to-day Is lilted up Avith 
I an open or closed cabinet with or Aviihout dm\vei*s 
i olahoralely linished in expensive w’oods, the 
I machine being of the same ((ualily in all cases. A 
i large amount of cupUrd is invc.steil in ibo sewing- 
; nmcliine inannfju tnre, and many thousands of 
I matddnes are aunually made, there being from 
: (kiMM),00<i to S,000,iK>0 now in use. The Singer 
1 Mnnufacturing Company is l he largest manufactur- 
I iiig company, ha\ing fac(^>rie.s at Elizabeth port, 

I New rJ<nsey, at Kilhowie, lUfar (BasgoAv, at Vienna, 

I and in (*’ana<la. The main factory of the Wheeler 
and Wilson I'ompany is in J*ridge]>ort, Coimecti- 
cut, and its machines an* <*xteii.«?ively used in Great 
; Britain and other European c<)untrie.s. 

. Sev. In all the many-celled animals, and in 
j most of the many-celle<l jdants, the conlinnanee 
, of life from generation to generation is secure<l by 
i .special reproductive cells which form new lives, 
i iK'ing sooner or later .st^parated from the body of 
I the parent. In this .specialisation of leproductive 
eell.s lies the great ilillbrence between sexual and 
asexual reproduction. But in the gieat majority 
of organisms the special re[>roductive cells are of 
two kinds — there arc relatively large and passive 
ova, and relatively small and often very active 
spermatozoa. These two kinds of reproductive 
cells are mutually dependent ; in most cases they 
die unless they unite Avith one another. When 
this nil ion or fertilisation takes place a new life 
iHAgins. But in most organisms the ova are formed 
in one organ, the spermatozoa in another, Avhile in 
' most animals, and in all the higher forms, the ova 
I are formed by one individual (a female) and the 
spermatozoa by another {the male) — there being, 

I in other Avords, tAvo distinct sexes. Moreover, the 
males and females differ not only in their essential 
characteristics of producing spermatozoa and ova 
respectively, but they often differ very markedly 
in external appearance, constitution, and habits. 
Furtlier, they are instinctively attracted to one 
another in such a Avay that the union of the com- 
plementary reproductive cells is secured. 

It is evident then that the fact of sexual repro- 
duction involves many distinct biological problems : 

(а) the formation of specialised repi^nctive cells ; 

(б) the origin of two different kinos of reproductive 
cells — ova and spermatozoa ; (c) the differentiation 
of distinct organs or of tAvo distinct types of indli- 
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vidual for tlie production of these two kinds of 
elements; (d) the divergence between the sexes in 
secondary as well as in essential characteristics ; 
and (e) tne evolution of the sexual instincts which 
find their highest expression in the love and court- 
ship of many of the higher animals. As the general 
problem of sexual reproduction is discussetl in the 
article Reproduction, and as the divergent modes 
of sexual reproduction are discussed in special 
articles, such as Heumaphroditism and Genera- 
tions (Alternation of), we shall confine our- 
selves here to the problems immediately connected 
with the evolution of sex. 

What is the meaning of the existence of two 
distinct sexes? The problem may be approached 
in several different ways. We may, for instance, 
innuire whether this normal divergence of indi- 
viduals into two types has any analogue among 
other cases of divergent variation among organisms. 
To some the analogy seems not far to seek. For 
throughout organic nature a great contrast may be 
read, between plant and animal, Gregarine and 
Infusorian, coral and jellyfish, barnacle and shrimp, 
coccus-insect and fly, slug and Pteropod, tortoise 
and li/ard, reptile* and bird, and even more clearly 
between related genera or even related species ; 
a contrast between predominant passivity and 
activity, between a storing and constructive phy- 
siological habit and one which is prone to expen- 
diture and disruption ; a contrast expressible in 
technical language as an antithesis between a 
relative anabolic and a relative katabolic pre- 
ponderance in the protoplasmic life of the creature. 
Now it may be tliat the difference between the 
sexes, between the relatively passive female and 
the more energetic male, is an expression of what 
is really a fundamental alternative in variation. 

Or we may take a survey of the contrasts be- 
tween the sexes, and endeavour, after making 
allowance for the special conditions of each case, 
to reach some average truth. Then we find that 
females tend to be larger, more sluggish, less 
brightly coloured and decorative, tliat tney often 
have a longer life and sometimes a higher tempera- I 
ture ; and that males, on the other hand, tend to 
be smaller, more energetic, more brightly colourc<l 
and decorative, and so on. Now, these character- 
istics, when physiologically analysed, tend to 
corroborate the theory tlmt the females and males 
are individuals of relatively anabolic and relatively 
katabolic constitutions. 

Again, we may approach the problem by inquir- 
ing into the physiological conditions which tend in 
each birth to determine whether the individual will 
be a male or a female. In many cases — e.g. in 
amphibians, birds, and mammals — the young life 
is for some time — usually of very sliort duration — 
potentially bisexual ; it is believed that surround- 
ing conditions, especially of nutrition, acting upon 
some constitutional predisposition, determine the 
predominance of either maleness or fenialeness. It 
18 true that we have but incomplete knowledge of 
this matter, but there are many facts which suggest 
I that influences of food, temperature, &c., which 
favour anabolism in the parents, embryos, and 
young, tend to result in female offspring, while 
opposite factors tend to produce males. Thus by 
aoundant and rich nutrition Jung raised the per- 
centage of females in a brood of tadpoles from 56 to 
92, and starved cateraillars tend to become male 
butterflies or moths. Or again, we may fix our atten- 
tion on the characteristic products of the sexes — on 
the ova and spermatozoa. Here the diflerence be- 
tween female and male has its fundamental and 
most^ concentrated expression. For the ova are 
relatively large cells, very passive, and usu^ly rich 
in reserve-products, while the spermatozoa are very 
minute cells, usually very active, rarely with any 
. — 


reserve-products. In short, the ova (like the 
females ) are relatively anabolic, and the sperma- 
tozoa ( like the males ) are relatively katabolic. 

We should also^ inquire into the beginnings of 
sexual differentiation among the simpler forms of 
life. Among the unicellular Protozoa, in which 
sexual reproduction in the strict sense cannot 
occur, there are already the analogues of males and 
females, as we see for instance in Vorticella, when 
a small free-swimming individual unites with a 
stalked cell of normal size. Very gradual among 
the simple plants also are the steps of sexual dilfer- 
entiatioii. Rut of especial importance is the genus 
Volvox — a colony of loosely united cells — in many 
ways related to the Flagellate Infusorians. In this 
globular colony division of labour is at a miniinuni, 
and individuals often occur which are quite asexual, 
forming daughter-colonies, without specialised re- 
productive cells. Others have, among the other 
units of the colony, special reproductive cells, which 
are, however, partheiiogenetic, able of themselves 
to form new colonies. Others have special repro- 
ductive cells — ova and spermatozoa — formed within 
the same colony, but usually maturing at different 
times. Then tliere are colonies in which only ova 
are formed, and others in which only spermatozoa 
are formed, cross fertilisation taking place qs usual. 
And besides these various sexual conditions other 
conihinations often occur in the same species of 
! Volvox, in which we can indeed read, and with 
increasing physiological knowledge will more fully 
undei*stand, almost the whole story of the evolution 
of sex. 

Finally, it must be observed that the origin of 
two kinds of reproductive cells which combine in 
fertilisation, ana the specialisation of two types of 
individual as the bearers of ova and s(>erniatozoa 
respectively, must have been of advantage in the 
general evolution of organisms. For, as almost 
every life begins in the mingling of two distinct 
I reproductive units produceil by two distinct types 
I of individual, there is here one of the most im- 
portant sources of variation and one of the most 
important means of securing the average stability 
of the species. 

But we must also recognise tlio psychical ex- 
pre.ssion of sex — the love of mates. This also 
lias its history. Among crustaceans and insects 
first, in fishes and ampliibians, in reptiles too, but 
most markedly among birds and mammals, the 
males are attracted to the females, and enter into 
relations of helpfulness with them. The relations 
and attractions may be crude enough to begin 
with, but to mere physical fondness are added 
subtler attractions of sight and hearing, and these 
are sublimed in birds and mammals to what yre 
call love. This love of mates broadens out ; it 
laps the family in its folds ; it difliises itself as 
a saturating influence through the societies of 
animals and of men. 

See Reproduction, Sexual Selection, and The 
Evolution of Sex, by Prof. Geddes and the present writer 
(1889), with a bibliography of the subject. 

Sexairesimals* See Scales of Notation. 
Sexageslma Sunday (Lat. sexage^mut 

‘sixtieth’). See QUINQUAGESIMA. 

Sextantf an instrument for . measuring the 
angular distance of objects by means of reflection. 
The principle of its construction depends upon the 
theorem that, if a rag of ligM stiff er double r^ec* 
tion^ the angle between the orimnal rag ana Us 
direction after the second refletUtm is double the 
angle made by the reflecting surfaces. Thus, let A 
and B (fig. 1 ) be two mirrors perpendicular to the 
same plane, and inclined to each other, and let SA 
be a ray of light, which falling npon A is reflected 
on B, and re-reflected in the direction BC, then 
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ACB is the angle between the original and finally 
reflected rays, and A1)J3 is the angle between tlie 
mirrors. Now, as the angle of rellectioii is equal 
to the angle of incidence, l SAF = z BAD, and 
z GBA = z DBG ; but z KBC - z BAG + z BCA 
= ( z BAD + z DA(D + z BCA - (z BAD i 
z SAF) I z BGA = 2 z BAD + z BGA ; ami z KB< ^ 
also -= z EBD h z DBG z KBD h z GBA 
2 z KBD 2 z BAD i 2 z BDA ; lliendoie 

z BGA = 2 z BDA, whicli inovos tin? truth of the 
theorem. The iustniiucnt of whirh this tlieorem 

is tlH‘ |)rim*i)>h^ is a 
brass sector of a c.irclc 
in <MitliM»‘: I lie s(‘ctor 
1 icing the sivtli part 
of a conqilotu ciri^lc. 
for wliich reason llo* 
in -it i iinionf is calfcd 
a fn/, / . 1'^i‘Z. 2 

I 1h.‘ cs-cMlials 
of its coji-,t I net ion ; 
AMN i.'' tic* s(‘»tor 
wlioM* f*nr'.'c<t si»h», 

MIN. is ‘Im* 

)..ni «>f n ‘ io'h' : A 

i- one iniio'i' ‘,\holl\ 

> i i ' crod , ji!-ic(Ml I It r- 
ic'ndictil.n ;o Mi-“ 
j)l;i nt‘ oi I 1 m‘ .'«cc 1 or, 

and on , n nd in lino 
w il h, ! lio li/n h \1, 
N\liich i* nno.itdo 
round .'1 joint .at •>! 
iic;ir A : B is (he 
other mirror, also ])orjH?n<licnIar to lln* jdano of (In* 
instrument, ami silvered oji the lower h.itt only, 
tlie ujiper half being t va-nsnavent ; V] i'- at\ eyedet - 
hole or small t«*Icseoj)e. 1 ne gra<luatioii runs fiom 
N to M (on a slip of silver, platinmn. or gold li't 
into tlie rim), and is so adjusted tlnit, when tin* 
movable ILiuh is drawn towards X till Me* mirrors 
A and B are parallel, t-lie index wldch is carrietl 
at the foot of the inovalilo limb is oppo^it*.* zero 
on tlie gnuliiiition. If we suppose that thi.s zero- 
point is at N, it is <‘vident- tliat tlie ang]<* between 
the mirrors is equal bo the angle X^AT ; ami again, 
if insteail of graduating from 0‘ at X to l>()' at M, 
which is the proper graduation for the si.xth part 
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]»ai*t of B. and then moving the index till the image 
of the other object, reflected from A upon the 
silvered part of B, tjoincides with or is opposite to 
the first object ; then the angle, read ofl‘at T, ^ves 
tlH‘ angle between the ohjects. For additmiial 
a<*euraey a vernier is n il ached to the foot of the 
movable lindi. 

The sextiint is capnbjeof very general anplication, 
but its chief n-.e i.'^ on h.»;nd >diip to onservei the 
altitmie ot the sun. tin* lunar disfaiieCH, Ac., in 
order to <lctcrnnne rlc^ laiitudi^and iniigiliide. For 
ibis purjio^e i! iM*ce^sar\ lo liav<‘ stained glasseH 

iiilerpn'-i'd the oujrwrs A ;i.nd IJ, to r«‘duce 

the sun iu'igi'i iC'-s. glas.-vj*< ( g<'nerally 

lljree in TjijndH'r) aJt* iiir.g»Ml dn tie* .'ide AM, s*o 
ihat ()h \ in;i\ !►(' jnteipo'-etl <»i n(»i. a,t pleasure. 
B i-^ flc* .vdass ihneizh sviiiidi tin* horli^tin is per- 
ce}’. »’d. and h.«... ;ri i i\ei] the name of the 

hun .'ju if} : v\jiife tje* oMoa* naiaoi, from ils 
hi'in;.^ ,i(ia.ei)'-d i.> il,,* iml-’\ !imh, I- called t.he 

'ri:e -vian^ 
ad jimtunaii : I 
di-‘iilai (o lie* 


chief <'Jiors of 
S' not ])erpen- 


p'lra Ih'i f'v. Ideh 
I K 

I 

in ! he low I 
.<*‘••11 r;: {• 
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of a circle, the graduation be made from 0® to 120® 
--i.e. each half degree being marked as a degree, 
and similarly of its aliquot parts — then the angle 
NAI, read off by the index at I, will show at once 
the an^e between the incident and finally reflected 
rays. The mode of using the sextant consists in 
placing the eye to the telescope or eyelet-hole, and 
observing one object directly through the unsilvered 


i‘ ii.iMe to tiller 
it ih»* imh* \ 1 
{•hijK I'f tie' in,*^! rn men I ; 2 if the 
lioi'i/oii u* In -- in- m»J p' l j»muli<'nhir to the plane of 
The in^t ; n m<*i! r ; a.jtd ‘A if, \^ iif'ii tin* mirrors <are 
i- thd e.i-e when a verv distaait 
loov. .^m h c - flje sjjii oi‘ moon, !*> td».s«*i \aal directly 
hi«»o.«; h B and fonml lo e» »i m*itle v ith il.-^ Image 
•r of It), (he indev (joes not iK>int 

0 ; lids !.■^ rsalh'd (he Z/n/e.r-r/vw, 

' and i'-' eii h»'r ailnwast foi , or i - remedieil by mean.s 
' of a .'^rr^•w•, wlijeli mo\/‘-. the index in lie* limb Al, 

I the la.! f 4*1’ b'ing st;u inaai \ . d‘he lir.st two errors 
; are aUo lr<*fjuen!l\ M.*m(*dicd h\' m4';ujs of sei'ew’s 
1 v.4irlving a-ain^t a spring, but in tlie ln'st iristni- 
1 ments tlie maker himself llxcs (he ghisst\-* in their 
! prnp« r p4>siiion. - d’hi' ofini/rmt} ilillers from the 
I sexiaiil onl\ in having il.s arc (he fourth jiait of a 
4*irc]4‘, and being eonsc<|uenl I\ gradiuitotl from 0" 
lo ISO’; the {ivinnf contai?js 4 ;') , ami is graduated 
fiom O to 00 ; wldle tin* rrpcai } tuf nrrlc^ w hi(!]) is 
a comjTlele (‘irrle, is graduated fio'm 0" to 720'^’. A 
common form of tin* sextant is 1 he ‘siiufl’-lHix’ 
S(‘\(ant. Avhich is cir»‘iilar in shajn*, and, as it can 
h(* conveirnuit 1\ carried in (he pock(‘t, is the form 
mo.'-t frtstuenlly usctl liy land surveyors. 

"Idle i<Iea of a reflecting in strum out, on the 
principh* of the sextant, wa.s first given by Hooke 
about 10(10; Iml (In* (ir.st instninient tlcscrving the 
name was invented h\ .John Hadley (q.v. ) early 
in the summer of 1730, and a second, ami mucli 
improved form of it, was made by him a short 
lime afterwards. Halley, at a iiieeting of the 
Royal Society, churned for Xewton tlie priority of 
invention, and in October 1730 a rhiladelphian, 
named Godfrey, also asserted his claim as the 
original inventor ; but that learned body decided 
that Newton’s claim >vas unsupported by even 
probable evidence, and that Ha<lley’s and Godfrey’s 
inventions w*ere both original, but that the second 
form (which is almost the same as the common 
sextant now' employed ) of Hadley’s instrument 
w'as far superior to his first form arid to Godfrey’s. 
See works hy H. W. Clarke (1885) and C. \V, 
Thompson ( 1887 ). 

Sexton (corrupted from Sacristan, (J.v.) is a 
parochial officer in England, Avhose duty is to take 
care of the tilings belonging to divine worship. He 
is usually chosen by the inhabitants, but often also 
by the clergyman or the churchwardens, the mode 
01 appointment being regulated by the custom of 
each parish. He sometimes also holds the office 
of parish-clerk. Women have occasionally been 
appointed sextons (e.g. at Kingston-upon-TIiames, 
1731 ; Donny brook, near Dublin, 1845-56 ; and the 
adjoining parish of Booterstowm, 1856-74). The 
ofliice is a freehold office for life, except in the 
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new parishes under Church- biiildinj^ Acts ; the 
duty is to keep tlie church clean, swept, and 
adorned, to open the pews, to make and fill up 
the ^oaves, and to prevent any disturbance in 
clnircli. The salary is usually pai<l by the churcli- 
wai<lens, and as to amount (fepeiids on custom. 
In Scotland he may also be beadle or ‘ church- 
officer,’ although the latter’s duties are usually 
connected with attcmlance on the minister. 

Sextu$4 EmpIrICIlSt physician and philo- 
sopher, lived at Alexandria and Athens about 
200-250 A.D. As physician he was a representa- 
tive of the Empirics ( hence his second name ; see 
Medicine) ; as philosopher he was the chief 
exponent of the later Scepticism (q.v.) of the Old 
World, which was professedly a continuation of 
Pyrrhonism. In his two works still extant — the 
liifpotyposes and Adocr.sits Mutlumudicoa — he lias 
left a prodigious battery of arguments and excep- 
tions against ilogmatism in grammar, rhetoric, geo- 
metry, arithmetic, music, astrology, logic, phvsics, 
ethics. There are monogra])hs by Jourdaiu ( Paris, 
1858) and Pappenheim (Berlin, 1875). 


a long selection of the more attractive males added 
to their beauty or other attmetive qualities. \ ‘ If 
any man can in a short time give elegant carriage 
and beauty to his bantams, according to his 
standard of l^auty, I can see no rejison to doubt 
tliJit fernale birds, by selecting during thousands of 
generations the most melodious or beautiful males, 
according to their standard of beauty, might pro- 
duce a marked effect.’ On the other hand, Alfred 
Russel Wallace maintains a very different position, 

‘ There is,’ he saj^s, ‘ a total absence of any evidence 
that the females admire or even notice the display 
of the males. Among butterflies there is literally 
not one particle of evidence that the female is 
inlluenceir by colour or even that she has any 
power of choice, while there is much direct evi- 
dence to the contrary.’ Against this, G. W. and 
E. G. Pcckham, in their careful essay on sexual 
selection in spiders, state that they liavc in the 
Attidje ‘conclusive evidence that the females pay 
close attention to the love dances of the males, and 
also that they have not only the jiower, but the 
will, to exercise a choice among the suitors for their 
favour.’ Some* observers of binls are also confident 


Scviial Selection is a term anplied by Darwin 
to the process of favouring and eliminating which 
to some extent occurs in the mating of many 
animals. It is a special case of natural selection, 
depending upon a competition between rival males, 
in which a premium is set upon those qualities which 
favour their possessors in securing mates. This 
competition takes two forms : on the one liand, 
rival males, for instance stags an<l gamecocks, fight 
with one another, and the conquerors have natur- 
ally the preference in mating; on the other hand, 
rival males sometimes seem to vie with one another 
in displaying their attractive qualities before their 
desired mates, who, «accordhig to Darwin, choos(‘ 
those that please tliem best. 

Darwin gives the following summary of his 
theory: ‘It has been shown that the largest 
number of vigorous offspring will he reared from 
the pairing of the strongest ami hcst-forine<l males, 
victorious in contests over other males, witli the 
most vigorous and hest-nourishod females, which 
are the first to breed in the spring. If such females 
select the more attractive and, at the same time, 
vigorous males, they will rear a larger number of 
offspring than tlie retarded females, which must 
pair with the less vigorous and less attractive 
males. So it will bo if the more vigorous males 
select the more attractive ami, at the same time, 
healthy and vigorous females ; and this will especi- 
ally hold good if the mule defends the female, and 
aids in providing food for the young. The advan- 
tage thus gained by the more \'igorous pairs in 
rearing a larger number of oHspriiig has apparently 
snfliced to render sexual selection efficient.^ 

Where there is <lirect competition between males, 
the weakest will tend to be eliminated, either 
directly by death or injury in the struggle, or 
indirectly by diminished success in reproduction. 
In the same way, if a male be lacking in the 
qualities necessary to find a mate — e.g. in senses 
acute enough to find out her wherealiouts — that 
male may remain iin reproductive. But there is 
not enough of evidence to enable us to compute 
how many males <lo remain unmated in consequence 
of non-success in competition. 

In regard to the second aspect of sexual selection, 
in which the females are l>elieved to exercise some 
choice, giving the preference to those suitors which 
have brighter colours, more graceful forms, sweeter 
voices, or greater charms of some kind, there is no 
little difference of opinion. Darwin indeed believed 
strongly in the female’s choice, and referred to this 
process of selection many of the qualities which 
distinguish male animals. The females *have by 


that the females choose the more musical or other- 
wise attractive males. But again Wallace main- 
tains that the fact tliat every male bird finds a 
male ‘ would almost or quite neutralise afiy effect 
of sexual selection of colour or oriiamont ; since 
the loss highly coloured birds would he at no dis- 
advantage as regards leaving healthy olfsjuing.’ 
In s])idcrs, however, it seems that flic more bril- 
liant males may he sidected again and again ^^'llilc 
the mating season lasts. 

The theory of sexual selection is of considerable 
importance in a general theory of evolution. This 
may he illustrated in reference to the bright plum- 
age of many birds. If we postulate successive 
crops of variations (which cannot at present he 
coinjdetely rationalised), if we acknowledge tliat 
there is really ‘preferential mating’ among ]>ird.s 
(which is not readily proved or disproved), if we 
lielieve that the females are sensitive to the slight 
oxeellencos which distinguish one suitor from 
another and that their choice of mates is deter- 
mined by these excellences (which Wallace em- 
idiatically denies), then we may say that the 
greater hrigliincss of male birds may have been 
evolvcil by sexual selection. This was Darwin’s 
opinion. The brighter males succeeded better than 
their rivals in the ai t of courtship ; the variations 
which gave them success were transmitted to the 
offspring ; gradually the qualities wore established 
and enhanced as secondary sexual characters of the 
species. But Wallace interpreted the facts quite 
otherwise. The relatively plain plumage of the 
female birds was due to natural selection, elimin- 
ating those whose coiispicuousness during incuba- 
tion was fatal, fostering those whose colouring was 
protective. Just as Dairies Barrington, n natur- 
alist still remembered as the correspondent of 
Gilliert White, suggested (1773) that singing-birds 
were small and hen -birds mute for safety’s sake, so 
Wallace maintained that female birds had foi-feitcd 
brightness as a ransohi for life. 

But, leaving the birds, let us take a case which 
seems to afford better illustration of Darwin’s 
theory of sexual selection — that of spiders. The 
courtship of these animals has been observed 
and described by G. W, and E, G. Peckham in a 
manner so careful that their paper ranks as one of 
the most important contributions yet made to the 
theory of sexual selection. ‘ The fact that in the 
Attidse the males vie with each other in makinfi' an 
elaborate display, not only of their ^ace and agility 
hut also of their beauty, before the females, and 
that the females, after attentively watching the 
dances and tournaments which have been executed 
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for tlieir ^ratilication, aelect for their mates the 
males that they find most pleasing, iM>ints strongly 
to the conclusion that the “great diflerences in 
colour and in ornament hetwct^n the males and 
females of these spiders are the result of sexual 
selection.* It may oe th.'it the American ohservers 
have, es])ecially lu their [is\e.Iu)logical language, 
mingled a little imagination with their iml notion, 
but they state a strong case for sexual selecticm. 

The conchisions drawn from tlie court.-^hip of 
spiders are not a/recte«l by Wallace's critirdsin so 
seriously as are t)lost^ winch Ibarwin <lrt‘w fn»m the 
oourtshij) of birds, ami this that i-he n iso-t 

pij.sitioa is one of com)»romi^e, which recogni.-#-'^ 
that in some cases- c.g. sj>idcrs the exicrjml 
divergence of th<^ sexe^^ ioay di peml Tip<m sexuid 
selection, and that in ol lur ca^es e.g. iiirds it 
nmy depeml ratlnn- upon iiatnnil 

Ihit t‘ven M'ilh this (Mnii[>romi>e it i- <li{rnMi]t to 
rest salislitid. P'or b('inr<» wr ran bclic\(‘ that 
attractiv<*iy bright onuiimmts rooM brruiuc clmr- 
acteristic of mahjs by .'.r\ua1 sejrrtion. or tbal 
proteetivoly plaiji cobmiiiij nmld i»cr«ime rmir- 
;ud<Mislicof females by natural .'(dertion, wr n)ii>d 
assume that the (jualilics la' bright n. . a.n In* 
entailed in inlunitance oji ili(‘ mairs i*nl\. a.mi ibr 
qmilitieg of jda.innrNS on the frmales onl\. l*n.. 
tills fumlanumtal ivm ba- not. i. lu rn 

justitiod by a siilliciently ^irong-* body oi 

This ditliciilty aronsi's .^r<‘j)( iri.^ ni a,- to the 
thoroughness of the o\|jla.natioii. . of .''-.condary 
sexual ehaiacters sugg<‘^led eitlcn b\ 1 >ai n\ in or 
by Wallaee. W’e an* nol .sin-pri ^rd, t b<*n'fore, lo 
find JVlivart's explaiiat ion of ibe bt‘a;u.\ of males as 
the direct expression of an internal torce, or Mante- 
gazza’s hints as to a pli\ siological e\]>la.nation ai 
the sexual divergence, or llrooks's n'fen-nce to 
‘something within the animal wbi(!h dcteimines 
that the male should lead and th<‘ female follow in 
the evolution of new bn'ed^/ (leddes advanced 
further, endeavouring to inierpivt the secondary 
sexual characters as outcrops of tin* n.‘ialive [>re- 
jjornlerance of anaholisin and katabolism cliar 
acteristic of females and males resp(*ctively. Gay 
colouring — sometimes at l(*a>t due to pigmented 
waste products — is i-egarrled as a eh aiact eristic, 
expression of the ])redomiiuinlly kataholic or male 
sex, and nuiet })lainncss is e<|ually natural to the 
more anatiolic females. Hut this theory, which 
seeks to rationalise the variations whicli Darwin 
simply postulated, is hy no means iiictiiisistenl with 
a recognition of sexual selection as an accelerant 
directive process in the evolution of male brightness, 
or of natural selection as a retardalive directive 
process eliminating disadvantagcously conspicuous 
females. 

Wallace has also in his w'ork on Duric/)iism (1889) 
worked towards a rational interpretation of the 
variations whicli he w^as prcN'iously content to 
postulate as facts. For he says that ‘ ornament is 
the natural outcome and direct product of super- 
abundant health and vigour,’ and is ‘due to the 
general laws of growth and development.’ It 
seems to some that this mode of interpreting char- 
acters is of far-reaching importance, and that it 
aflects not only the theory of sexual selection but 
that of natuml selection as well. 

The Peckhanw do indeed deny that male spiders 
possess greater vital activity than the femaloS) and 
tliey find no relation in either sex between activity 
and development of colour. But it must be uoted 
that a pi'eaoininant kataholic diathesis — which is, 
according to Geddes, the fundamental characteristic 
of maleness — may be true of male spiders though 
not expressed in greater vital activity. 

We must of course be careful to distinraish that 
the suggestions made by Geddes, Wallace, and 
others as to the physiological meaning of sexual 


charat;tei>i have to (h> witli primaiy factors in evolu- 
tion— i.c. witli those w hich originate variations — 
while the explaiuitioa of the diflerences in plomage 
between nialoaixl female birds, either by the theoiy 
of sexual selo^ction (according to Darwin) or by 
iiatnra! selection (according to Wallace), have to 
do wiih secoinlary factors in evolution— i. 6. with 
; iJioso whicli fuf-toi or ('llminato varialions. Ajiart 
! trom the probb'm {»f flic t>iigiii of llie sexual varia- 
I lions the (‘(‘iiiral question vogard to s:exual 

; --olcclion by preferential nsjuing is, as TJoycl Mor- 
; gan .say .-, wba> guides tin? va rial ion along s})ecial 
lines ]<*aditig fo heignteiied bcanly. ‘S<*\nal selec- 
iioii bs' pretereiji in I niiUJisg iuvelvo^a i-taridanlof 
Iro'to; tlial -(-mdanl !ia.- athaueed from what W’O 
, eojisidi r a lower ro w hai wo coii.'^ider a higher 

Iter ic nol aIo]i«^ om^ line iuit n.i(>ng tnativ 

! lira... 'W'ii/il iii«'guidr.[ it al'tng tho..e line- V' 

'r<t .*nju no, the i iobleins irn'oU'etl in 
• mi'' - I / w bej nb \'.‘-^iologie;L] condiiirtns 

e\plai!i l!:e .-•./< a it! ;i I v .-e.Mlal chauu'KT^ whii'li so 
ofteij ilist irigui'-b Mali - and females; (‘2) to what 
e\rent and rn \'iiaf degree's of relinemenl <locs pnv 
; fei. /i.in! maiifiL ; sjid (r>) to wJia.1 cxtciil, has 

seMml .-clii'iiMi) giiideij (be nifl'eroni iuf ion of tJie 
-e\e. alii^e ju di.-i iiicf e rpia !i t ic- and i ri a.stlioiic 

d? i u']s('’ • Ik ftOi' tlh -i; pifddenis can l)e atle- 
quaJeb moro faci- mu'^t be accumu- 

lalod. 

. Si I>\4i\viMAN d'iir.oiiv, K\ ; Darwin, 

7V/( .*} Alni( nn\( ifhf o/ JUffilioti to Sex 

A. lb W :d).T(*e, ( 'nii f fo the Theortf 

of J\ fforof (ys7i)^ .-.jiJ J hirv'i n't’tni (lSS9)j 

St (.lorg* 7./. .nn^ from NafJU'V (l‘^7(>); 

NV. K, ib’e«jK-, I’hi Fmo' if Jlcreditit ( Baltiiiioie, 
ISS.’D ; l\ article F'ln'f/rfo, Fir it, ; P. 

tiedilcs and tl. Tle.'iUM'ii. Ihc h'rolufion of Sex (1KH9); 
(.1. \V. arel V. (1. Ik cKhuui, oft.-n nvttiffn,^ Oji Srxftnf Sefco 
tiou in Sjoift r.s of the f inn dp Aif{da\ Occas. I’apvrSf 
Kat. llihi. \\ iM'onsin (Milwaukee, bS*S9); t'. idoyd 
idorg^an, Animof Jnjf and Juft (Niftnce ( JsqO-lU). 

Ji' group of isl.tmls b(d<mgiijg to 
Gr(*at Ihifnin, fonm^rly nmlei xManritiu.s, hnt since 
I.S88 go\(*rn<'d by an Admiin.^irator (assistcil l»y 
an exci'nli\e council of four members and a legishi- 
tiv’c council of ."Cven), are .situatcrl rrear the middle 
of the Indian Ocean, 000 miles NE. of Marlagasear. 
T'here are thirty larger islands and numerous 
smaller ones, their total area being 78 sq. m., of 
which 59 belong* to Malic, the largest (17 miles 
broad b^^ 7 long) and most important of them. 
Next ill size and impo’tancc come I’raslin, Sil- 
houette, La Digue, (“urieusc. Bird, Frigate, and 
Denis. They get their French names from having 
been first colonised by the French in 1742, though 
they were known to the early i^ortuguese navi- 
gators. The islands w'cre captured from the 
French by a Britislj ship in 1794, and formally 
ceileil by treaty in 1815. The islands are 
mountainous, and in Malie reach close upon 3000 
feet. Coral-reefs grow’ round most of the islands, 
and the coral is used for house-building. The 
climate, though tropical (range of thermometer 
70° to 93° F. ), IS teninered by the proximity’ of the 
sen, and is very healthy. The soil is fertile and 
vegetation luxuriant. The principal products and 
exports are the fibres, nuts, and oil of the cocoa- 
nut palm ; but maize, manioc, tobacco, coflee, 
vanilla, cloves and other spices aie growm to some 
extent, and vanilla, cloves, tortoiseimell, soap, and 
vacoa bags are exported. The exports increased in 
value from £27,800 in 1884 to £66,000 in 1900. The 
Coco de Mer (q.v.) is peculiar to Praslin and one or 
two more of these islands. Gigantic tortoises, and 
the edible black tortoise, resort to certain islands 
of the croup. The imports, consisting chiefly of 
cotton, Tiaberdoshery, coal, spirits and w ine, and 
provisions, increased from £29,960 in 1884 to 
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£60,000 in 1900. Victoria, the chief town on Mah^, 
is an imperial naval coaling station, and is visited 
by tlic Messa^eries Mavitinies steamers and by 
merchant vessels for coal. Pop. of islands (1881) 
14,081 ; (1890) 16,162; ( 1901 ) 20,350— chiefly French 
creoles, Indian coolies, negroes, and British oflicials. 
See the annual Eeport on the Seychelles, 

Seymoiirf a city of Indiana, 88 miles by rail 
W. of Cincinnati, with mannbactiires of woollens, 
Hour, staves, spokes, &c. Pop. (1900) 6445. 

Seyinoiir, an historic family, originally settled 
in ^formandy at St Maur — whence the name. 
Coming over to England, they obt«aincd lands in 
Monmouthshire as early as the 13th century, and 
in the 14th at Hatch Beauchamp, Somersetshire, 
by marriage with an heiress of the Beauchamps. 
In 1497 Sir John Seymour helped to suppre.ss the 
insurrection of liord And ley and the Cornish rebels, 
an<l subsequently he accompanied Henry VIII. to 
his wars in France, and to the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. His daughter, Jane Seymour (c. 1509- 
37), became the wite of Henry VIH. and mother of 
Edward VI. ; and his second son, Thomas, created 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley, became Lord High Ad- 
niirtal of England and thti second husband of Henry’s 
widow (Catharine Parr), but ended his life on the 
scaffold (1549). Sir John’s eldest son, Edward, 
was successively created Viscount Beauchainp, 
Earl of Hertford, and Duke of Somerset, and as 
Protector played the leading part in the first half 
of the reign of E<lward VI. The Protector’s 

eldest son by his second marriage, being crccated 

S Elizabeth Earl of Hertford, married the Lady 
Jharine Grey, a graiubniecc of Henry Vlll., 
an<l sister of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey — a 
marriage which entailed on him a nine years’ 
imprisonment and a line of £15,000. His grand- 
son, who in 1621 succeeded him in the earldom of 
Hertford, also fell into ilisgrace for attenqding to 
marry the Lady Arabella Stuart, cousin of James 
1. ; but subsequently, playing a conspicuous ]»art 
in the royalist cause in the Groat Rebellion, 
obtained a reversal of the Protector’s attainder, 
and in 1660 took his scat in the House of Peers 
as third Duke of Somersef , although the descend- 
ants of the first <luke, hy his first marriage, were 
then in existence. He <lied unmarried in 1671, 
and the ducal title ultimately passed to a cousin, 
on whoso death it was inherited hy Charles Sey- 
mour ( 1661-1748), knowji in history as the ‘ Proud 
Duke of Somerset,’ a nobleman whose style of 
living was ostentatious and haughty in the ex- 
treme, and who hlled several high jiosts in the 
courts of Charles II., William 111., and Anne. 
He inanicd the heiress of the Percies, by whom 
he had a son, Algernon, seventh <luke, who in 
1749 was created Earl of Northumberland, witli 
remainder to his son-in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson, 
the ancestor of the present Percy line. On the 
death of tliis duke in 1750 a curious j^eerage case 
arose, the title being claimed by the descendants 
of the first duke by his lir-st marriage; and the 
attorney -general having reported in favour of the 
claim, Sir Edward Seymour took Iiis seat in the 
House of Peers as eighth duke. The earldom of 
Hertford, which became extinct in 1750, was in 
that same year conferred on this eighth duke’s 
first cousin, Francis, who in 1793 was advanced to 
the dignity of Marquis, and one of whose great- 
grandsons, Sir Fredeiick Beauchamp Paget Sey- 
mour, admiral R.N., was in 1882 created Baron 
Alcester for his services at the bombardment of 
Alexandria. 

Seyne* La, a seaport of France (dept. Var), on 
the Mediterranean, 3 miles SW. of Toulon. Here 
are fine shipbuilding-yards, employing 2000 men, 
and a spacious harbour. Pop. 9340. 


Sezze (aiic. Setia), a city of Italy, situated 
ini mediately north o( the Pontine marshes and 40 
miles SE. of Rome, has a Gothic cathedral and 
ruins of a great temple to Saturn, an ampliitheatre, 
&c. Pop. 6514. 

SfaXf the second port in the regency of Tunis, 
is situated on the Gulf of Cabes, 150 miles S. 
by E. of the town of Tunis, and is surrounded 
by gardens and suburban villas. The Moham- 
medans, the Europeans, and the Jews each live 
in separate quarters ; the French camp forms a 
fourth division. There is an active trade in dates, 
olive-oil, esparto grass, wool, fiiiits, sponges, ^"c., 
the port being entered ])y 1100 to 1600 vessels of 
224,000 to 237,000 tons annually. Large quantities 
of fruit are grown, and cottons, woollens, and 
Silks are manufactured. Pop. 30,000. The town 
was bombarded by the French in 1881, the opposi- 
tion here being fierce and fanatical. 

Sforza* a celebrated Italian family dining the 
15tli and 16th centuries, the founder of which was 
a peasant of Cotigiuda, in the Romagna, by name 
Mnzio Attendolo (1369-1424), who from a wood- 
cutter bocaine a great contlottierc and received from 
Gount Alberigo de Barbiano the name of Sforza 
( ‘ Storiiier '—i.e. of cities). He speedily fopnd liiin- 
sclf the independent leader of a band of eondot- 
tieri, ainl as constable to Queen Joanna II. was 
one of the main supports of the kingdom of Naples. 
His natural son, Fkancksco Sfukza, then twenty- 
three, succeeded, ami, as was the custom of the 
time, sold his swoid to the highest bidder, tighting 
without the slightest scruple for or against the 
pope, Milan, Venice, and blorence. He invented 
an improved system of ta<*lics, and it soon came to 
be taken for granted that victory was certain for 
the party which he supported. It was thus no 
groat act of condescension in the Duke of Milan, 
the haughty Visconti, to confer upon him the haml 
of his only chilli Bianca and the succession to the 
duchy. Meantime Sforza took the march of 
Ancona from the ]>ope (1434), added to it Pesaro 
(1443), and by a judicious comhination of force 
and stratagem obtained his elevation to the duke 
dom of Milan (1450) after the <lecease of his father- 
in-law. He firmly established his authority over 
all Lombai<ly and several districts south of the 
Po, ae<pnre<l the esteem of Louis XL, who gave up 
to him Savona and Genoa, and, after gaining the 
universal love of his suhjeets, died 8th March 1460. 
Though nninstructed he loved and protected letters. 
Unhappily his succesaors possessed neither his 
virtues nor his talents. His son, (JALKAZZO-MAitJA 
Efokza (1460-76), was a tyrant and a monster of 
debanehcry, proiligality, and fcrocitj", without a 
single redecniiiig feature in Jiis character. He was 
assassinated at the porch of the cathedral of 
Milan. His son Giovanni-Galeazzo Sforza 
(1476-94) succeeded, under the regency of his 
mother, Bona of Savoy, who held the reins of 
government with a firm hand. But slie was forced 
to give up (1480) her able coadjutor Siinoiietta to 
the vengeance of her brother- in -law, Lodovico 
Maria, surnamed ‘ the Moor ’ from liis dark com- 
plexion; and three days after Sirnonetta’s execu- 
tion the ambitious Lodovico banished her, and 
assumed the regency. Finding the young duke in 
his way, Lodovico put him and Iiis wife, Isabella of 
Calabria, in prison, and was immediately threatened 
with attack by the king of Naples, a danger wdiicli 
he attempted to ward off by giving his daughter 
Bianca, with a dowry of 400,000 ducats, to the 
Enmeror Maximilian I. and by stirring up Charles 
Vin. of France to assert his claims to Naples. 
Soon afterwards Duke Giovanni-Galeazzo died, 
poisoned, as some believe, by his uncle, 20th 
October 1494. Lodovico-MTaria ( 1494-1500} 
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obtained his investiture as duke, and becoming 
alarmed at the rapid progress of the French in 
Italy he joined the league against them, and was 
rewai’ded for his perfidy by being driven from his 
duchy, which Avas Heiz(id by the troops of Louis 
XIL (1499). The following year he made an 
ineffectual attempt to regain possession, was made 
prisoner, and carried to France*, where he died in 
1510. Of great taleJits, but low moralily. be 
valued astuteness more than everytliing else: yet 
his encouragement of letters and of tlio line .M.ris 
has prescrvo<l liis mune to posterity. His eldest 
son, Massimiliaxo SKf^uzA (1512 15), n -gained 
the duchy of Milan afler the reveises suirored by 
Louis XTL, and with tb<^ aid <d- lln* Swi.-s .'tejulilv 
repulsed the various energetic atteiupl> of (he 
French to recover it; but afl<M* tin- barih* <»f 
Marignano ( 1515) lie abandonr-d his righi,-. I«> tiie 
French for a j^t'iision of 50, (><>0 din at<, ghui to Ik* 
free from tl»e insolence and exact ion- of hi' allies, 
ami the atlac.ks of his encujic-. Hi^* Inothci 
Fi{AX(‘KS('(>-M AlIIA succ»-i-dc(| nnmiiialiv 

to the Milanese after the battle of Favia, bar In* 
was a more pup]>ct. in the h inds ot (’hnrh*' a.nd 
on his d(‘-ath, 2-Hh <)ctol»ci I5.‘J5. an-l f In* «*\ i in«'t ion 
of tlie main line of the Ifon.'C of M'or/:i. tin- ihich\ 
W!is fpiiet ly swaliowi^d n(» i»s Aiefri.t rio* DnKt ^ 
of Sfor/a*< ^^sarini dt^^cend Iiom cijilalcjai Inanctjc-- 
of the family. See Ihitfi, 

(1791). 

Sa^rafllho, or Sri:\’rrHKI> i- tic* n.inn* 

given to a mode of extnual wall ticcoi ;it i.>n piac 
tis<‘<l in Italy, and of whi(‘h extunples ha\c heen 
found in Fo/ziioli near \a[il(-s. of the dati* of ahoni 
200 f;,C. Tin? pi‘oc<xs,s is ac(*onij»li-:Ii(*<l hy mean> «d 
superimposed layi'is of })Iasier applied and oper.-Ui'd 
upon in the following manner. tlie wall 

having h(*<*n thoroughly moist <*iieil to ensure adhe- 
sion, a V*i*i<*'h cojit of plaster is llotvied mi, and 
before it is perfectly dry a Idnch skin of black, 
red, or any other (‘olounal plasiei- that will not 
fade is applied ; wdieii this is set and whih* it is still 
wet, a linishiiig coat of Avhiti* plaster is added. A 
full-sized drawingof (he <lcsigii (hat is to he icnilised 
is tlien transferred to this outer coating, and (he 
•outline cut through to the second coat- with a sharp 
instrument, and made broad or narrow acctirding to 
the effect desired, and where necessary these in- 
visions are enforceil by additional lines as shading. 
The process is an economical niod(5 of obtaining 
oflect, but like ‘ fresco ’ requires to bt* executed wliile 
the material is moist, and therefore no more sliould 
be prepared tlian Ccan be immediately o])eratc<l 
upon. Kxamjdes of the system are to ho found in 
the clioir boys’ school of St Haul’s Cathedral, the 
inner court of the Science Schools at South 
Kensington, some private residences, and the 
interiors of some chn relies in England. The 
application of this principle of decoration is not 
confined to plaster, but extends also to super- 
imposed metals and to pottery. Tliere arc 15th- 
century specimens of sgratlito pottery in tlie Soutli 
Kensington Museum. The examples of house- 
decoration in Italy are of the 15th, 16th, and I7th 
centuries. 


Shad (Alaiisa or Alosa), a genus of fishes of 
the family Clupeidie, differing from Clupea (the 
Herring, &c.) in having the upper jaw deeply 
notched. The teeth are very small, on the jaws 
only, and often >vanting, at least in the adult lish. 
The snecies are numerous, inhabiting the sea, but 
ascenaing rivers to spawn. The eggs are small, 
heavy, and non-adhesive ; but they are not buried, 
like those of the salmon, in the gravel of the river 
bottom. Shad are verjr like lierrings in form and 
appearance, and on this account and their large 
sue the British species i-eceive from Scottish 


fishermen the name of King of the HerjHngs, The 
hcning.s of extraorcliiiary size of which the cap- 
ture is sometimes reported are probably always 
shad. The Common Shad or Allice ^had (A. 
comm ujt/s) is ratlu r thicker and deeper in propor- 
tion to its length than the herring. It is fountf on 
the IlritiNh ct>asts and in the lower part of some of 
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I 

■ iIh- biv «* liNri-, M i\' in the Sf'vern 

I th'ui in ,l:j\ tnle-i IhiilAi jist-j. ft n.ttaiiis a 
0 *n;;l)««n lliM-j- frrt e.iid a. W’<dglit of 

loc/L’Iif It )(;is ]),i t*‘elh. 'J’here 

i Ii:;.;h' ..Oo! hi‘hm.1 tin- gills. Its tiesli is 

! girod Tie 'r\\;iiir S|rji(l (A. Jinto) is 

! ntMir pjon-jhil on rln- Lriti^.h eoftsis, and is the 
j <--niniion , ol ilu* I’liann .'., hut the foul stale of 
! tin- hn'UMW unnh* il ol \ ory ran* occurrence 
j a.bosi* Lirtiilon. It i‘. srnn 1 h-r t hrni the ^\lli<-(! sliad, 
j ‘•ridom exrer.ling It; iiichrs in Iciiglli; (ht*ic are 
small teeth in both jaws, and a low of dusky 
spot^ abmg i-aidj rid*' oi Iht' body. 'Die ticsli is 
roar-«cr and < -ii-emid than that of tlic Allico 
sh.id. bill imn'h Usc<l I’m food w hci'f*ver the lish is 
jih'ntiinl. 'Diir -pceje^ .‘'pawns later in I he year 
( h;m tin* la^'l. ami in ordm- to il to <ieposit 

its "J);! w II it '' capinic in the Jdjames is jirohihited 
alter the end ot dune. It iibonnds in many of tlic 
ris'cis of Francf and other pa, its of Euiopc. A 
spi-cie.s ot shad ( J/ns-n sajo'ths.snnff)^ generally 
w<*jghing ahoiit four or live noninls, but somelimeH 
i>()nmls, i'. very abnmiant during some 
montb'' <»f the yoar in some* of the Xorlli American 
lisers, as tin: Ihul.-'OTi, D laware, Susquehanna, and 
St Lawrence, and i.s now bir-d successfully and in 
imiiH‘n>e numlx'rs in the I nited States "luscicul- 
lunil establishments. 

81iaddO€*k [Clirus (hrumatnts : see f’lTRUS), 
a tree, which, like the other species of the same 
genus, is a native of the Ejust lndie.s, and which 
has hmg heen cultivated in the south of Europe. 
It is sai<i to derive its English name from aCtmtain 
Shaddock, by whom it was introduced from (Jhina 
into the West Indies about 1810. It is readily 
distinguished from most of its congeners by its 
large leaves and broad- winged leaf stalk; it has 
very largo wliite lh»vors, and the fruit is also 
very large, sometimes weighing ten or even four- 
teen pounds, roundish, pale yellow; the rind thick, 
wliile anil spongy within, bitter ; the pulp greenish 
and W'atery, subacid, and subaroniatic. It is a 
pleasant, cooling fruit, and much used for jire- 
serves. The tree is rather more tender than the 
orange, but with proper care is often made to 
produce fine fruit in orangeries in Britain. Finer 
and smaller than the Shaddock proper is the 
Pomelo (also called Puinmelo, Pompel moose, and 
Grape-fruit ), a variety rather larger tnan an orange 
which bears its fruit in clustera. Both varieties 
are grown in Florida, and the pomelo is exported 
thence to the northern states. 

ShadOWSf as ordinarily understood, are the 
result of the interception of rays of light hy opaque 
or semi-opaque sulistances. Close inspection of 
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any shadow, whether cast by the sun or by an 
artificial li/^dit, sliows that its margin is not clear 
cut. Tills is chiefly due to the fact that the source 
of ligl»t has a finite size. There must consequently 
exist certain regions from which the source of light 
a|»l)car8 to be only partially screened. In these 
regions tlie shadow is })artial ; whereas in regions 
from which the source of light is wholly screened 
bv the intercepting substance, the shadow is com- 
plete. Other forms of radiant energy may be inter- 
ce[)ted, and corresponding shadows cast. Take, 
for example, sound. To appreciate the existence 
of sound shadows we must ourselves get within the 
shadow, that is, we must set ourselves so that a 
large obstacle intervenes between us ami the source 
of sound. In such circumstances the intensity of 
the sound becomes very much diminished. The 
deadening eflect of an oVdinary wall upon a sound 
originating at the farther side is a familiar illus- 
tration. In electrical radiations shadows also 
may exist, and may be made evident by suitable 
means. It should be remembered, however, that 
a substance which is opaque to one kind of 
radiation is not necessarily opacnie to anotlier. 
A stone wall is opaque to lignt, but is not 
opaque to clectrictal radiations of a certain kind. 
Again, rock-salt 'and glass Ctast no very appar- 
ent light shadows ; hut with r.adiant heat glass 
casts a distinct shadow, while rock-salt casts 
little or none. See Heat, and Light ; also 
Eclipses. 

ShadwclL Thomas, a dramatic writer of some 
note in his day, though now only rememhered as 
the * MacFlocknoe ’ of Drydeu’s satire, was born 
in 1640 in Norfolk. He was educated for tbe law, 
but not finding it a pursuit to his niiml he deserted 
it, and after an interval of foreign travel betook 
himself seriously to literature. Ills lirst comedy 
of The Snllcii Lovers (1068) had great success, and 
he continued from year to year to entertain the 
town with a succession of similar pieces, a com- 
plete edition of which M'as published in four 
volumes (1720). The immortality >yhich these 
must have failed to achieve for him he was 
fated to attain in another way. AVith Dry den lie 
seems at first to have been on terms of friendly 
intimacy, and indeed the gi*eat T>oet contributed j 
the prologue to his True Widow ; Imt when Dryden 
flung \\m Absedom and Achitophcl and The Medal 
into the cause of the court Shaduell was rash 
enough to make a gross attack upon him in the 
Medal of John Bayes. Dryden lieapcd deathless 
ridicule upon his antagonist in the stinging satire 
of MacFlecknoe and as ‘ Og ’ iti the second part of 
Absalom and Achitophel. Though his works, 
hasty and careless as uiey fire, exhibit lively talent 
and considerable comic force, all tliat tlie reading 
world now knows of Shad well is that ‘ Sliadwell 
never deviates into sense. ’ It was some consolation 
to succeed his enemy in the lanreateship, which in 
1688 it became necessary for Dryden to resign. He 
did nob survive long to enjoy it, liowevef, as in 
1692 he died —of an overdose of laudanum, it is 
said. See Flecks’ oe. 

Shafiites, the name of one of the four piin- 
cipal sects of the Sunnites (q.v.), or ‘orthodox’ 
Muslims. Its name is received from its founder, 
Abu Abdallah Mohammed Ibn Idris, called Al- 
from one of his ancestors who descended 
from Mohammed’s grandfather, Abdul Muttalib. 

Shaft* See Column. 

Sliaftesbury (locally Shaston), a very ancient 
municipal borough in Dorsetshire, 3 miles SSW. of 
Semley station and 22 WSW. of Salisbury. It 
stands on a narrow chalk ridge, and commands 
magnifleent views over Dorset-, Somerset-, and 
Wiltshires. The Caer Falladwr of the Britons, it 


was made by King Alfred the seat of a famous 
abbey of Benedictine nuns (880), whither Edward 
the Martyr’s body was translated in 980, ami where 
Canute died, 1035. At the date of Domesday 
Shaftesbury liad three mints and twelve churches, 
but four only remain — St Peter’s (Norman) the 
most interesting. Till 1832 Shaftesbury returned 
two members, and then till 1885 one. I^op. (1851) 
2493 ; (1901) 2027. Sec Mayo’s Municipal Records 
of Shaftesbury (Sherborne, 1891). 

Shaftesbury* Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Earl of, was born on 22d July 1621, at Wirn borne 
St Giles in Dorsetsliirc, the seat of his mother’s 
father, Sir Anthony Ashley (1551-1628), a clerk of 
tlie Privy-council. He was the elder son of John 
Cooj)cr of Kockhorne in Hamiishire, who next year 
was created a baronet. His mother died in 1628, 
his father in 1631 ; and though he ultimately came 
into over £6(K)0 a year, his estate was then torn 
ami rent from him by unjust kinsmen to the tune, 
he tells ns, of £20,000. His boyhood was mostly 
spent at Cashiobury in Herts, South wick in 
Hampshire, and Maddington in Wilts, till at 
sixteen, having had three tutors, he went np as 
a gentleman commoner to Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he ‘ not only obtained the good-will of the 
wiser and elder sort, Imt became the leader even of 
all the rough young men.’ He left wSliout a 
degree, and in February 1039 married Margaret-, 
daughter of the Lord Keeper (^)ventry. She died, 
sore hamentod by him, in 1649 ; and nine months 
later he married Lady Friuices Cecil, the Earl of 
Exeter H sister, who also dying in 1654, in 1655 he 
married pious Margaret Spencer, the ICarl of 
Sunderlaiids sister, who survived him till 1693. 
Only two sons were born to him, both by his 
second wife, and one of them died in childhood ; 
but by all lliree marriages he largely strengtliened 
his family connections. 

Meanwhile in lt)4() he had entered the Short 
i^arliameiit for Tewkesbury, but he had not a scat 
in the Long. A royalist colonel (1613), after ten 
months’ service he went over to the j^arliamcut, 
either from pique or from ‘the dictates of a goo(l 
conscience,’ and for nine months more ooininandetl 
tlicir forces in Dorsetshire, then from Id'Jo to 1652 
lived as a great coiinlry gentleman. In 1653 he 
entered Barchone’s parliament, and was a])poirited 
one of Cromwell’s council of state, but from 1655 
he was in op])osition, and in 1677 wo liiul him 
claiming to have ‘ bail the honour to have a prin- 
cipal hand in tlie Itestoration.’ He was one ot the 
twelve commissioners sent to Breda to invite 
Charles 1 1, home, and on the way thither met with 
the carriage accident which caused him a lifelong 
internal abscess, but which also in 1666 secured 
liiiii a lifelong friend in an Oxford student of medi- 
cine, John Locke. 

For his services lie was made a privy-conncillor 
(1660), and next year Baron Ashley and (.liancellor 
of the Exchequer. He served on tlie trial of tlie 
Begicidcs ; proved a diligent minister ; supported 
the war witli Holland ; and after Clarendoms fall 
( 1667 ), in which he iiad no direct share, sided with 
Buckingham, witli whom he formed one of the in- 
famous Cabal, and likc'whom be was fooled as to 
the Catholic clauses in the secret treaty of Dover 
( 1669-70). He seems to have opposed tlie ‘ stop of 
the exchequer ’ ( 1672 ), which yet he justilied ; that 
same year was made Earl of Shaftesbury and I^ord 
Chancellor (he proved a most upright judge) ; hut 
in 1673, suddenly espousing the popular Protestant- 
ism, supported the Test Bill, wnich broke up the 
Cabal. 

On 9th October, the Great Seal being demanded 
of him, he uttered one of liis memorable sayings, 

‘ It is only laying down my gown, and putting 
on my sword y and, the bribe and the dukedom 
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rejected that were flesigned to purchase his sub- 
mission, he ranged liiniself against Daiihy tis a 
champion of toleration, but for Dissenters only, and 
figured thenceforth as a tlefender of national 
iferties, or rather, it may be, as an nnsoriijuiloiis 
demagogue. He oppo.s(»d Dtuihv's non-resistance 
Test Bill (1675), and in February 1077, for his 
daring protcisfc iigainst a fifteen months' proroga- 
tion, was sent to tlie Tower, wlieiice he was only 
released a year later on making a full subm 3 ssi<jn. 
As early as"l674 he had feigner! ap|ireliensif)ns of a 
popish massacre; ami though the ‘ Popish Plot ' was 
nt)l of his forging, but Oates's, lie it \Yas liiat pa-^seil 
the base coin, using that two years* tenor ( N)7S 
80) against his opj>ommls with a nilliless ilexterity 
that must stamp iiim for ever with Ne>L 

e\'(m tliC Ha]»eas ( ^>rpns Aet (<{.v.), long knowo a-' 
Shaft('sburv’s Act, is a set oil* agaiii'-t tin- ju'liti.ii 
murder of J^onl Sl.iilbrd, hi^^ persona) oneiux. 
Still, for a while he ^ecMiird io have <M>inpletoly 
triumphed. 'I’lje fall of hi,', rival l).mhy vva- fi»j- 
lowed by his own appoint nnaii a-i pr<*side/o of 
Teniple’s new Ihivy eoiinei! of ihiriy ne-inh''!' 
(Aj»ril 1079), an<l JaiiiesV di-^nii.-'-^a 1 ii> llcllaml l>y 
an attempt to exclude him fomi ihe sie-rcr^-^i.tn. iii 
favour, not of W illiaiu ami Ma.rw hnt (U* 
bui \ ’s , I lie ha^-tard ^^on}MOlM !i. I'ImI 

monstrous proposal gave (’harh* II. hi-i 
and ill < h-lober ‘ I/iHle Sineeril> ' < a • he Ii.mI ni.'i 
named Shafteshur\ ) r(‘(‘<‘i\ed hi^ < oich* ; an*! 

Shaftesbury from that linn* ouwaul dri\<(i 

inU) (‘xtremer <ipp()sit ion, indi»Uing danIe'^ a,-, a 
nHMisant ( 1 (jSO ), ami lu’inging arm* u tollov.^T' P> 
th(! Oxfoi'd parliaiJKMil [ l(>sl ). In th*' .lni\ oi ih.'t 
year he was again sen! to the 'l'ow*‘v, on a ehaigt^ 
this t iine of high tieasim, and though < he Mid*lh‘- 
si*x Whig graaid jury Ihiew out llu‘ hill in Nommu 
her, and he Mas eoimepuent ly releji''***!, anesi wa-^ 
again inipfunling, with no suel* ( hane** of * 
Monmouth ami !iu>sell hung luudv fi*om iho open 
relxdliou to whieh In? promised to fnrui-'li Men 
thousand brisk (Mty hoysA a.ml, alt*‘r s*une week'-' 
hiding, he tied to liollaml vavly in Decemher 
‘ Delemla est Carthago’ he had (jinued against 
the republic ten years before; ‘(\*irihago imiidum 
deleta ’ greeted him now when he landed. On *J2d 
January ItjS.'l the Mhuy spirit’ pas';ed a^ay at 
Amsterdam, whence the ‘ pigmy iMxly ’ Mas borne 
home for burial in the jdaee that had given him 
birtli. 

Transcondently clever, elorjnmit, and wdiining, 
fairl}^ void too ot lust and venality Mheii mo>t men 
Mere lustful and venal, Shaftesbury yet stamis con- 
demned by the many talents committed t<i him. 
He, who might have done so much good, did so 
little hut Mdiat was evil. Wlietlier for or against 
monarchy, for or against ropiihlicanisin, for or 
apiinst Franco, f<ir or against Holland, lie Mas 
always for himself — self tlic domiriant principle to 
M'hicli alone he Avas true. At least, if that count 
for praise, lie Avas the author of party government, 
over ready to make capital out of religious ani- 
mosities, ‘ atroeilies, ’ perjuries, forgeries, any- 
thing. After all tliat has been written, men seem 
in doubt still Avliether Shaftesbury was the * pure,’ 

‘ hifrh-minded,’ and ‘great statesman’ tliat Mr 
Christie would make liiin, or, Avhat Charles pro- 
nounced him, ‘the wickedest dog in England.’ 
(‘1 believe. Sir, I am, of a subject’ — one remem- 
bers his Avittjy rejoinder.) Whether, again, was he 
a deist ; and here again Ave have the well-knoAvn 
story, how one day he said to a friend, ‘Men of 
sense are all of one religion.* ‘And Avhat religion 
is that?’ a lady broke in; to wdiom, turning and 
bowing, he ansAvered, * I'hatf madam, men of sense 
never tell. * 

See Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel and Medal 
(1681); part iii. of Butler’s Hudibras (1678); the 


I hostile liintmnf of Burnet, who is the chief authority for 
I Shaftesbury's ‘ dotage of astrology;’ the able apologetic 
j Life by W. 1). Christie (2 vol.s. 1871); the shorter, less 
I partial stiuiy by Mr 11. JJ. Triiill iu the ‘English Worthies’ 
I serie.s ( 188(> ) ; the ;»rticli- by Mr OKiu'ond Airy in vol. xii, 

! of the rtf of Xntioihd lUotfrttphjj (1887); and 

: other work^ cited at C'lf'Kr ainl CllAlM.Ks II. 

I Antuoxa' Asnm:\' Co*»i>ku‘, third Earl of 
I Sha)tc.'-bur\ , )?hilo>op]i*‘i , Imou a-t E.^eter 

}|ou.-.e, JiOiidon, J ehjn<ii\ 2d, M>7l, the gramlson 
of the ahtivr. and ‘-im ot liiaA ‘ - hnpele.^-. lump,’ the 
Micmid call (Id.rJ pp 'ny La«h Manners, 

dau^jhUr *d tin* I *o lint iaij<l. Lneke super- 
iulcTided hi'- ec, a*'a f i(»n :U uinhu' a learned 

gO’v <•! IM MiAlie'-} I Ji/nh('lh l>i» eh, M Ijo tauglit 
him t*i ^peak <iie*e’K ami lUnuiiK : ihrce 

At'.'O-. ai Wi'iein ster i IdSd i Mme U(>t })a]»]>y 

<*ue>, !<»]• IiIn rnlioidt'i »o\> \*n iiilii the >iiis 

'd hi-:} i^ri' udl.'U hr-i . \\ iCi n liiim' a-’ni iwo other 

In- t!;i-u liaNelif.-d i’uv t hi“e \ e;U ■- moi?' in Itrdy, 

( oin:;iu;w ninl 1') in’e. and ojj iii.-} rctuiji appli*-<i 
To .--imiv. A /a-nloiL- W liig’, he --at for 
{ ir-M'. -o.s hii( (II heaUh e<*iripeih-<l him to 
tn.'fi frnjii • t*j li( '-rat Ule ; uinl tlnn-t* i- little 

!•) •'■•■tiifl in 111 - Jib' iK‘\'i»£nl t vv vi \ i.-i I s m 1 ;i twelve- 

• •HM'b.h t‘{*rh u> Ibilf.oni « f<)PS PP, 170d l l, Avheie 
h<' livid '-.jilt ihi- ♦juakm’. IleujMiidn i'’inly. and 
ionj*i'd n i'-nd-ldj;-' u it h iiav le and Le ( iere ; Ids 

to the earhlom tlPtiP): hi- marriage 
f 17bP'; Jo \l!-- .I vin’ lAvf'j ol for ‘ the satisfac- 

tioii of hi^ fniinl.-',* hul to Id.- own suh> cpient* <*on- 

• •-nlment; id- o-moval io N a |*le.'- ( 1 7 I I j ; ami his 
d’-.ith tiii'fi- oti !■ ebj’imi \' J ■ > ( I o.-. ), 1719. 

1 1 t»al line M ril irig> { [.and; hil^^ oil’ 

(lieit a ;, ]<• a- ‘oeCilei-l't Mm*- all, Mitii a •<ingh* 
<-\i-eje, imi, jniMi-ln *! fdtej' i7P\ artd Men* mostly 
eoih ele*! a"- uoft nf J/* //, 

Of,, f'tnii'i (.9 vol-. 1711 ; *2d enlarged ed. 
1711). H me lh(" " nmial ]C;iH,-d ' expounds his 
sysletu, Mliirli Fop<' Itas iuiinoi lalis(‘d in the 

.I// 0 /, and whieh Mr Hunt reduee-- to the thre(i 
I nmin 4-nnti‘)H ions, lliat ridicule i- tin* te-t of truth, 

1 tlia.i jnaii ]>onm‘>m.*s a moral seji.'-e, and llial, ewery- 
I thijtg in the Moild is for the he-t. .An <tpporieiit of 
■' l.ocke, and a <I i-f iph} of (he ‘ ( ’a tnhridge IMatonists,’ 
Sliafte>hur> loujjd a follower in Huielie.son (p.A'.), 
the founder of the S(*oliish sehool of philosophy. 
Still, like nio-'l ]noplie|s, J»e lias lia<I lea.^t honour 
i in Iii." own eounn \ , for, w hile there ho Avas mure 
I atlaeke<l as jt ihdst- than praised as a jddlosopher, 
j on (he Continent lur luis atUaeted the altention, 

; jiml generallA the ailmiiiug alleiilion, of thinkers 
j like Leihiiit/, \ Oltaini ( av1»o, howa-ver, rnlienles his 
! ivjdimism in Co/n/dfej, Lissing. Diderot, Alendels- 
sohn, and I J ei der. 

See Fowh-r'.s AVa/f/f .v-^/rrv anfl If ittefuHon (1SS2), the 
Life hy Jtaiul (IIHIO), J. AJ. iJobertsou'.s edition of tlio 
Vliaracttriifdcs (IIKIO), Hunt's Ihliffions Thoutjht in Lin/* 
land (new ed. J88I), Leslie Stephen's KinjlUk ThoinJUi 
in thv EwhicentU i\nfnrti (ISjti), and nionographs by 
Spicker (Freiburg, 1S72) and Cdzyeki (Leip. 1875). 

Antiionv Ashlka’ CoiAi'EU, scA’cnth Earl of 
Sliafic.sbury, Avas horn in London, 28th April 1801. 
From the early training of a faitliful old servant, 
Maria Millis, the future idulanthropist received his 
earliest and deoj)Ost religious im[)ressions. He 
AA^ent to HarroAv in liis twelfth year, and to Christ 
Church, O.xford, in 1819, ami took a first-clas.s in 
classics in 1822, liis M.A. degree in 1832: and he 
AA'as made D.C.L. in 1841. As Lord Ashley lie 
represented Woodstock in parliament from 1826 to 
1830 ; and joining the Conservatives, then led hy 
Lord Liverpool and Canning, he formed a close 
fiiendship Avith the Duke of Wellington, under 
Avhom ho obtained the post of Commissioner of the 
India Board of Control ( 1828). Under Peel lie was 
made a Lord of the Admiralty in 1834. In 1880 he 
maiTied Emily, daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper 
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(80 tliat he was thus a connection by marriage of 
Lord ralinerston ) ; by her he had six sons and 
four danglitcrs. He represented Dorchester (1830- 
31), Dorset {1833-46), and Bath from 1847 to 1851, 
when he succeeded his father as earl. Among his 
earliest ellints at philanthropic reform Avas the 

t )romotion of two bills for the Uegulation of 
junatic Asylums and for the better Treatment of 
Lunatics ( 1845), which have been called the Mama 
Charta of the liberties of the insane. He acted as 
chairman of the Lunacy Commission from 1828 till 
his death, a period of iifty- 80 \ en years. Tie took 
iriiich interest in the passing of an act (1840) to 

S -event the employment of boy chimney-sweens. 

e worked unwearied ly for fourteen years on be- 
half of a bill limiting the hours of labour of Avomen 
anil young persons to ten hours a <lay, but it was 
1847 ere a Ten Hours’ Bill was passed, when it so 
happened ho was out of i)arliameiit. Tie would 
not join Sir K. Peel’s administration in 1841, 
because that statesman refused to countenance 
the Ten Hours’ Bill ; but in 1846 he supported 
Peel in his proposal to repeal the Corn Laws, an 
action which cost him his seat for Dorsetshire. A 
sncecli in connection with liis Mines and C()llieries 
Bill (1842) was considere<l Jiis greatest edbrt. In 
1842 was jmsseil an act for abolisliing the appren- 
ticeship in mines, and excluding women and boys 
under thirteen from working underground ; a IMnt- 
works Act was passed in 1845 ; and he was chair- 
man of the Coip mission of Inquiry which resulted 
in the j massing of the Factory Acts Extension 
Act (1867) and the Workshop Kegulation Act 
(1867; consolidated 1878). In 1843 he joined the 
Bagged School movement. Kclinquishing society 
ana all aiuusements, he gave the remainder of his 
life to other beneficent schemes, and his time and 
strength were exhausted by letters, interviews, 
chairmanships, and speeches. To mention all the 
religious and henevolent societies in which he was 
interested would be to name the most prominent 
and useful agencies for goo<l of the present day. 
Peabody’s scheme for bettering the bouse accom- 
modation of industrial London sprang from Shaftes- 
bury’s ellbrts in the same direction. He Avas the 
adviser of Lord I^ilmerston in many important 
church appointments, and A\-as consulted by tlie 
Queen ami Prince Consort. The freedom of Edin- 
burgh Avas conferred upon him in 1878, and of 
London in 1884. Active and vigorous to the last, 
he died at Folkestone, October 1, 1885. Although 
not a great orator, he spoke with neatness, force, 
and precision. In religious matters he Avas an 
out-and-out e\'angelical, and strenuously opposed 
ritualism, rationiilism, and socialism Avheu divorced 
from Christianity. 

Soo hia Speeches^ with introduction by himself (1868), 
and Hodder’s Life and Work of the Karl of Shafteebary 
(3 vola. 1886). 

Shag. See Cormorant. 

' Shagreen* TJiis term is applied to the skins 
of sharks, rays, and other fish included in the order 
Selachia, whether tliey are artificially prepared or 
not. These skins are furnished Avith a covering of 
small nodules or grains of dentine, Avhicli is of a 
hard nature and resists Avear of the surface better 
than onlinary leather. In the shagreen used by 
cabinet-makers for smoothing wood, the grains or 
papillae are sharp-pointed and closely set, but in the 
cose of the skins of allied species these grains are 
comparatively fiat and of ditferent outlines. Such 
skins, when prepared like parchment, dyed and 
smoothed, present an attractive appearance, and are 
used for covering small caskets, boxes, cigar cases, 
spectacle eases, and similar articles. Shagreen 
was formerly a good deal employed for cover- 
ing also Avatch cases, instrument cases, &c. The 
name shagi^een (Persian sAghri^ meaning the back 


of a beast of burden) is also, and perhaps was 
originally, applied to the skins or to portions of 
tlie skins of hopes, asses, and other animals pre- 
pared by unhairing and scraping them. Each piece 
is then stretched on a frame, and while they are still 
moist the seeds of a species of Chenopodium are 
sprinkled on the surface and forced in by means of 
the feet or of a press. The skin is. then left to di*y, 
and Avhen the seeds are beaten out it has a pitted 
appearance. It is next pared down Avith a knife 
nearly to the bottom of these depressions, after 
Avhicli it is macerated in water till the pits sAvell 
• .and give tlie skin a pimpled appearance resembling 
that of a shark. A steeping in a Avarm solution of 
soda and afterAvaixls in urine conipletes the dress- 
ing, and it can then be dyed. The covers of old 
Persian manuscripts are made of this shagi'een, 
Avhich is also used for horse- trappings and shoes 
ill the East. \A'ood has been embossed by a pro- 
cess somcAvhat similar to the way leather shagreen 
is made. Sec Emhossing. 

SIliih (Persian, ‘king,’ ‘monarch,’ ‘prince’), 
the general title of the supreme ruler in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and other countries of southern and 
central Asia. The sovereign, hoAvever, may, and 
outside of I’ersia frequently does, decline the title, 
assuming in its jilace that of Kh/in (q.v.)^an in- 
ferior and more common a})pellation. The same 
title can also he assumed l>y the shah’s sons, and 
upon all the princes of the Vilood the cognomen 
SiiRli -/Ada ( ‘ king’s son’) is bestowed. — For Shali- 

g nr, see Pkrsia, Vol. VIII. p. 67 ; for Shall 
oojah, sec Afghanistan. 

Shall abadf a toAvn of Oude, 80 miles NW. of 
Lucknow i)y rail, Avith a pop. of 20,510 — only a 
third of what it was in the 16tli century. In 1808 
there was a savage riot here between Hindus and 
Mussulmans at the Moharram festival. 

il^lialljaliaiipur, a town of British India, in 
the North-west Provinces, stands 100 miles by rail 
NW. from Lucknow. It takes its name from ^liali- 
Jehan, in whoso reign it was founded in 1647. It 
was a hot-bed of rebellion during the Mutiny of 
1857-58. Sugar is made and exported. Pop. 
(1901) 75,662. — Tlie district has an area of 1745 
sq. III. and a pop. of 918,551. 

Shall- Jell ally the fifth of the Mogul einjieroi-s 
of I^elhi, AA^as during his fntlier’s reign employed 
in military exjieditions against the Ilajputs, the 
independent ATohammedan states of the Deccan, 
and the Afghan tiibes around Kandahar. From 
1623 he Avas iii revolt against the Emperor Jahangir, 
liis father, and Avas still uiireconcilea at the latter’s 
death in 1627, Avhen he Avas at once saluted as 
emperor by the nobles. The chief events of his 
reign Avere the Avar against the Deccan sovereigns, 
Avhich resulted in the complete destruction of the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar ( 1636), and the subjuga- 
tion (1636) of those of Bijapur and Golconda; an 
indecisive contest against the Uzbeks of Balkh 
( 1645-47 ) ; attemi>t8 to recover Kandahar from the 
Persians (1637, 1647-53), which, hoAvever, w'as 
finally lost ; and a second successful Avar, con- 
ducted by his son Aurungzebe, against the Deccan 
princes (1655). But in 1668 the emperor fell 
dangerously ill, and his sons commenced to dispute 
regarding the succession. Ultimately Shah-Jehan 
Avas taken prisoner by Aurungzebe, and confined in 
the citadel of Agra till his death, December 1666. 
This emperor aenninistered strict justice, and was 
an able and capable ruler, and a clever financier. 
The magnificence of his court was unequalled ; the 
splendid ‘ peacock throne ’ was constructed by his 
orders at a cost of nearly £7,000,000. and many 
magnificent public buildings executed under his 
direction remain as monuments of his neatness* 
Chief of these are the superb Taj Itohal and 
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the lovely ‘pearl niosquo’ at Agra (q.v.), and the 
]>a]ace and great mosque at Delhi (q.v.). 

Shah Naineh. Bee FikdausI. 

Shalkh-Othmau. See Aden, and Falconer 
(Ion Keith). 

ShalrPt troHN Caaiimjelt., one of the Shairns 
of Houston, Liiilithgnwsliire, was horn 30th July 
1819. He >yas eduoated «at the Fdinhurgli Aeadeiuy 
and Dlasgow XTnivorsity, whence he w<Mit as Snell 
Exhibitioner to Oxford. Theic lie gaiiu'd the 
Newdigate prize for an English pomn ufion (’hailes 
XII., and graduated with second c las-, lionours in 
1844. From 1840 to 18i57 he was a master a.t 
From llnghy he went to Si Andrc^^s as 
deputy-professor of Tiatin. In 1801 he sno«‘^‘ed( <1 
to tlie Latin chair, and in 1S08, upon tiie doatli of 
Forbes, to the ])rincipa,lshij) of IIm^ I/nited t’ollege. 
In 1877 he M'as ajipcunled proh'ssor (»f fN>‘‘lrv at 
Oxfonl, anil reap] »oiu ted in 1S8‘J. lie <lio«l )s(h 
Bejilemher 18S5. 

Shairp was an ideal Scotsman, hut nith a .-strong 
ajipreeiatiou of English life and ihouglit. II 
patriotism was almost, phenoim-nal. A --uiiimor 
spent out of Scotland he considcreil wa.-ted. 11.'^ 
exjiIorcMl its loneliest, ,s|)f>is and roNcIIed irj ail i!" 
historical associations. 'riie haunts of Ja.«*ohij<‘s 
and of •Covenantei’s alike faM/inatcd him, n?jd 
there an* few better eoinpaniuns in th«‘ rtonhahtrel 
and the flighlamls than his sk<‘tclics and pot ni-^. 

His eharaeter ami thonght won* moulded by 
home surroundings, hv Io\e of nature and of 
Wordsworth (his favinirite aidlicr), h\ life a.l 
Oxford, and hy (^ileridgo, S(*ott, Kelih*, Nowman, 
and Erskineof Linlallien. lie found the routine 
work of ti‘aching somewha,! irksome, hiu as a 
ju'ofessor ho was suggestive, stimulating, am! 
syniiiathetie. Few have (‘iijoyiMl tin* fiiendship 
tiiid esteem of so many <listinguishe<l men. llis 
siugulaily loralde ami trans])a.rt‘iit nature*, his 
.sense of duty ami loftiness of aitn, and liis sterling 
unobtrusive Christian ]irineiides impressed sueh 
men as Norman Maelcod, Cloiigli, Mattlu*w Armdd, 
Lord Coleridge, Archl)isho]> Henson, Froh'ssor 
Veitch, Dr .loTin Ilrown, ami De«an Stanley more 
Mian all his writings. It is by these, however, 
that his name will live. They reveal lare poetic 
Instincts and a keen, though kindly, critical 
faculty. They aim at promoting higli thoughts, 
at quickening love of nature, at increasing interest 
in history, literatun?, and philosophy, and at sug- 
gesting at least (dues to some of the deejier 
mysteries of life and religion. His own interest 
in these subjects is healthily infectious. His prose 
is clear, simple, and vigorous ; his poetry fresli and 
natural, with a true ring in the lowlaud'Scotch. 

His principal works are Kihnahoe (18G4), Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy (1868), Cidture and Religion 
(1870), The Poetic Interpretation of RTature (1877), 
Burns (1879), Aspects of Poetry (1881), Gkn Dcsseray 
(1886), and Sketches in History and Poetry (1887). See 
Prof. Knight’s Principal Shairp and his Friends (1888). 

ShakerSy the popular name fii*st applied in 
derision to ‘The United Society of Believers in 
Chrut’s Second Appearing,’ a copyright isos m u.a 
small ^ religious sect which had by j. b. Lippiucott 
its origin in England about the compauy. 
middle of the 18th century. The first leaders of 
this sect were James Ward law, a tailor, and Jane, 
his wife, the latter claiming to have special 
spiritual illumination, and to have ‘received a 
cair to go forth and testify for the truth; she 

S reclaimed that the end of all things was at hand, 
iiat Christ was coming to reign upon the earth, 
and that his second appearance would be in the 
form of a woman, as prefigured in the Psalms. She 
still a|dhered to many of the tenets of the Society 
of Friends, of which she and her husband were 


i members, and preached against war, slavery, pro- 
fane swearing, and the taking of the legal oath. 
Among her followers Avas one Ann Lee, an 
iiTKjducated girl of ])oor parentage, of a highly 
nervous organisation, a strong will, and ambi- 
tiously fond of power, who, professing to have 
received u s])irituM.l hajitism, with a command to 
go forth and pr(?aoh this new L'osjud, began to 
oreMch in 'I'omf Lane ami the adjacmit streets of 
Nlanclic.sler. Kh** aequiri'd grr-at power over her 
lH‘arcrs, who heliexf**! in Ikm- .m-- one filh^d AA'ith 
tho Holy and -peaking with the voice of 

<h>d. I'he j)M*fichiiig ill tht* ^tieeU, .ua-omjianied 
with shouting, ^pouking of toni'm*^. and other 
phv’^ioaJ !nanif'‘st ;i t ions, (*.\cilod much jmhlic lios- 
tilitx, in c<ni,-<M{iU‘nce of wtiich danc’s and .lane 
Wardhiw. Ann Lee, ami h(*r ujiienl- were lined 
/md irmui>onfd in the ( >M llaifey Lri-<m in Man- 
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, t.hi•'^ ns’w ooh'V. Il<*r ela,im to he the female 
‘ ( loi^a e^'-io-d oii)\ ridienh* nmong her neighbours; 
ln*m*«‘ ;njot h«’r -.peeia! re\(*lation tliat the* founda- 
tion-, i)i t■hlLt^^ kingdom \\»‘re to In* Iai<l in 
I \mori<-a. In lia* following year, aecnmj»anied by 
hor h:t--hand ainl li\(:of tiieuj(wt jiromiuent iiicaii 
hcis of lie* socielN four im-n and one w'oman--shc 
j (‘migrated Am»*ii«‘a, ajid ‘settled at Ni-^kaynna, 

’ 7 mih*'^ fF-oni Albany, New York, now Mditervlun, 

’ <li-<1 ingnished as tin* parent Shaker settlement in 
'■ Amerie.'i. Here, in tln ir wilderness home, ‘ ]M other 
j Ann ’ ('stahlislu'd ahsolntt^ community of ]>voperty, 

, tin* sacK.d duty of labour, and enforced upon her 
hdlowers C(*lilia<*y, whi(‘li sh(* had previously 
taught as heiaiming to * Believers,’ teaching them 
; that no form of love could he allowed in the* 
’ Ihjdeenier's kingdotn, ami (hat men called into 
I grace must Ii\(,‘ as the angels, with whom ‘tliore 
I is no marrying nor giving in marriage. ’ Her 
j husband, Mr Stanhyv, a hlacksmit h, to whom she 
! had lM*en marri(*d in early life, and by whom she 
I had had four (diildren, all of whom had died in 
infancy, now' left her ; hut believing herself the 
‘ Bridt* of the Lamb, 'she was not daun((*d eitlier 
in ])ur])Ose or faith. 

Early in 1780 Joseph Meacham, a Baptist 

i ireacher, and Lucy Wright wore sent from New 
^(‘hanon to Niskayuna, to seek new light as to 
the w'ay of salvation. They had both been greatly 
exerci.sed in the religious revival, accompanied by 
physical manifestatiou.s not understooA by the 
clergy, whicli had occurred the previous year in 
Albany and adjacent districts, and now, satisfied 
that in tJiis new' order they Jiad found the key to 
their religious experiences, became belie vei*s in 
Ann Lee. The lirst converts to Shakerism in 
America, they returned home and founded a Shaker 
settlement at New^ Lebanon Avhich still exists. 
The denunciations of Ann Lee against Avar, and her 
refusal to take the colonial oath, caused her to be 
suspected as a Britisli sp}’', and as such she was for 
several months imprisoned at Poughkeepsie. In the 
spring of 1781 she started upon a missionary tour 
tnroughout the colonies, Avhich she continueu until 
the autumn of 1783, making a goodly number of con- 
verts and laying the foundation of future Shaker 
settlements. In the autumn of 1784 slie died at 
Watervliet, having previously made over the 
Mieadship’ of the society to Joseph Meacham and 
Lucy Wright as representatives of the dual rule of 
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I God, tlic male and female Christ, confer- 

ring^ Jipon L.ncy Wright the title of ‘ Mother Lucy.* 
Her death was a great shock to her followers, many 
of whom helievcd that she Avas to live in the physi- 
cal form for ever upon the earth among her people. 
Her successors, however, taught them that like the 
male Christ she had cast off licr dress of llesh, and 
witlidrawri from worldly sight, but still lived among 
lier peoj)lc, visible to eyes exalted by tlie gift of 
spiritual sight. So all the saints would remain after 
<lcath near and be in ‘ union ’ Avith the visible 
body of Believers, becoming their spiritual teachers. 
This Avas accepted as a new and divine revela- 
tion, and still is a vital part of the Shaker reli- 
gion. Under the ministrations of Joseph Meacham 
ami Lucy Wright ten Shaker settlements Avere 
formed and an organisation of these settlements 
effected, bound t<»gether by a covenant, recog- 
nising the duality of God, the divine mission of 
Ann liCe as the female Christ, the sacred duty 
of celibacy, labour, and community of ])roporty, 
and a])pointing elders ami deacons of both sexes 
for the government of their temporal ami spiritual 
affaiix. Joseph Meacham died in 1706, after Avhich 
for twenty- live years, and until her tleath, * Mother 
Lucy ’ ruled as the sole head <)f this new’’ order, 
discontinuing the title of ‘Mother ’for the female 
head of the order at her d(?ath, and anpointing a 
successor Avith the title of ‘ Elderess,’ Avnich title is 
still givmi to the female lie«ad of the church. 

According to the 1890 census there are fifteen 
Sh aker settlements in the Unitc<l States, three 
each in Massachusetts and Ohio, Iavo each in 
Ncav York, New' Hampshire, Maine, and Ken- 
tucky, and one in (Ninnocticut. They have ten 
edilices, valued at $36,800, Avitli a seating capacity 
of oOJO. There are 17*28 members, a reduction 
of nearly one tbird sinc(3 1870. The value of 
their communistic jnoperty is about leu millions. 
Tlioy arc the oblesi coimnunistic order in the 
ITnited States, ami by tlieir success demonstnite 
the possibility -for a time at least- of communistic 
life. They have tw'o classes of members — the ‘ Pro- 
bationers *• and ‘Covenantors;* the former prac- 
tically a<lopt the Shaker doctrines, hut retain 
control over tlieir ow’ii pro]»erty, or, if thc}' have 
given it to the community, may at any time resume 
control of it without interest; the latter con- 
secrate themselves and their property to the 
society, never to be reclaimed by them or their 
legal iicirs. All full members have equal rights in 
the community, without regard to the Tuoperty con- 
secrated, only that it is their all. Each hsliaker 
settlement is divided into families, each family 
consisting of brothers and sisters, wlio live in tlie 
same house, sit upon opjKjsite sides of the same 
table, and are presidea over by an elder ami 
elderess, their ter njiorali ties being suporintcmle<l 
by a tlcacon and deaconess. They take tlieir 
meals in silence, are scrupulously neat, live well 
but sinii>ly, enqiloy no uoctors, take no drugs, 
ami arc noted for their good gardens, flower- 
secds, and medicinal herbs wdiich they cultivate for 
the market. Their numbers are recruited mostly 
by young men ami women, aliliougU occasionally 
married people with their children ioin the order. 
Believing that e<lucation is the rigiit of all, they 
proA'ide liberally for the education of the children 
left in their care. Their woi-shij) consists of vocal 
and instrumental inusic, ‘ dancing and making 
merrv ’ followed by silent communion, and sermons 
Avliicli in point of dovoutness, logic, and rhetorical 
form may fairly bo compared witli the sermons of the 
ordinaiy Christian churches. Their societies are 
united m one organisation presided over by the head 
elderess, assisted by the chief elder. They re- 
pudiate a priesthood, monarchy, and paid ministry, 
and teach that it is not Chnst or Ann Lee, but the 


principles of Christ which must be accepted, and 
that all may become Christ’s by death of the gener- 
ative nature and an infusion of the Christ spirit. 
TJiey repudiate the atonement by blood and the 
resurrection of tlie body os ‘a horrid idea,’ anti- 
Christ iaii and anti -scientific. They have no creed, 
but depend upon divine revelation, wbicli they 
claim is progressive according to the needs and 
dcveloi)ment of humanity. They believe that (iod 
is dual — the Eternal rather and the Eternal 
Mother — the heavenly ]>arents of all beings angelic 
ami liuinaii : that the first revelation of God to 
linmanity was as a Gre.at Spirit pervading all 
things, hence p.antheistic worship : that tJie second 
revelation of God Avas as Jehovah; the third 
Ihrougli Jesus, a divinely inspired man, repre- 
senting (Jod as a father; ami that in 1770, the 
beginning of the last cycle, (Jod Avas revealed in 
the character of the Eternal Mother— the heariim 
spirit of all tlie creation of God in divine love and 
tenderness — in tlie person of Ann Lee as the female 
Christ. Saixation, they teach, can only come by 
the death of the Adainie or {generative life, by 
Avbicb man iK’comcs a ncAv order of being, able 
to comprehend ‘the mysteries of God.* The 
earthly j>rocreative Kdatioii for the purposes of 
rejiroduetion is lit only for the cliildren^ of this 
Avorld, and carnal sexual indulgence is dcnounct'd 
as ‘the unfruitful Avorks of darkness.* Labour is 
‘a sacred and ])rieslly duty,* and tlic Avork of tlie 
saints is by loving labour bestowed upon the earth 
to re<leeni it from the Adamic curse, Avhicli Avas lifted 
by the coming of Christ.; each child born has a title- 
deed from Go<l for him! sufficient for its existence, 
and in the present advanced stage of civilisation ibis 
right is l)cst recognised by a eoinmunity of interest 
in the rent obtained for advantages of location, 
fertility, and mineral Avealtli. Tliey denonnoe Avar, 
claiming that all disputes of individuals and nations 
should be settled by arbitration. They ojipose the 
union of eliundi and state, take no interest in 
governments as now' constituted, loving tlieir own 
country only as the favoured laud of God, believing 
that in America tlie millennium is first to come 
Avlieii human governments, civil and ecclesiastical, 
Avill recognise ilie female element in harmony Avith 
the dual government of Ciod. They make no 
effort to secure converts, it being a part of their 
religion that God Avill designate Avliom he lias 
called to live in ‘ union,’ and claim that instead of 
Shakers liccoming extinct as is prophesied, and os 
they admit is projdietically indicated by tlieir loss 
of member.‘«lii[), ‘ the lirst heavens and earth are 
j)a.ssing aAvay, and that a new heavens and ncAv 
earth Avill be evolved out of the eliaotic elements 
Avliicb exist in eliurch and state humanity by the 
ins[»iration of revelation fiom the Christ heavens ’ 

■ — in other AV'ords, that the general principles of 
Shakerism w ill be eslabJislied throughout the Avorld. 

E^T;LISH Sn akeIrs w as the name commonly given 
to a community calling themselves ‘Children of 
God,’ founded by Mary Anne Girling (bom 1827), 
Avho €about 1864 came to believe that she Avas a ncAv 
and final incarnation of God, and insisting on celi- 
bacy. Founded in London, the coininuniou grcAV to 
about 150 members, and in 1872 settled on a property 
])iirolm.sed for tliein,^ NeAv Forest Lodge, in the 
Noav Forest, Hampshire. Though industrious and 
blameless, they sank into poverty ; and, unable to 
jiay their debts, Avere evicted in December 1873, 
and subsejiuently, shrunk to tAventy or thirty in 
number, lived a miserable existence in sheds and 
temporary shelters. Mrs Girling, who was con- 
fident she AA'ould ncA'er die, did die of cancer, 18th 
September 1 886, and her sect collapsed. 

See Elder F. W. Evans, The Shakers (New York, 1859), 
his Autobiography of a Shaker (1879), the Shaker 
magazine ; also Eads, ^aker Sermons (1879). 
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Shakespeare, William, the greatest of 
dramatic poets, was ]M)rn at »Stratford-on-Avon 
towards the close of April 1 5(34. copyri^^ht isiki lu t;.s. 
The birthday is uncertain ; tiadi- hy J- wpyincett 
tion points to April 25, o.s., c^mipany. 
corresj>oii<lin|jf to our 5th May; on April ‘2H the 
infiant was baptised. The house in lleuley Street 
which is believed to 1)0 tJie birth]»lace may .still be ^ 
seen —as restored. The child s father, flohn Shake | 
spearc, son of llichar<l Sliakcsi^eare, a ^V"arwick- | 
siiire farmer, was a felbmon^'er an<l plover, perhaps ; 
also a Imtelier, and cerhiiiily a d(‘aler at times in 
corn and timbrr. In 15.‘)7 lie imirricsl Mary Ardeii, ; 
daughter of a wealthy farmer, svlio <»ii dying had j 
left her a small estate named Ashi^s. with the | 
reversion t-o ])art of another ]nop<‘i ty at Suit terlield. ! 
John Shakesjiuare fora liine ino-itered ; in b»<il he . 
hf^camc ehamherlain of the bmougli. fift»*rwa.id^ an j 
alderman, and in ir)t>S liigli-l>ailiir <>f Siratt*n*d. • 
The boy William was Joljii Sliakf‘^a>isue thiid i 
child ; two daughters horn hf‘fore him in ; 

infaiiey. The later horn (diildjen we»e tixi* two | 
daughters, of whom (nn* oiitdi\’ed llte d ram.M.U ‘d . 1 
and three sons, (liMxnt, Ki'diard, ;ind Ivimmi.l • • 
the last t)f tliesfj ]»^n*amo an a«'ioi and dii^ l in H»oV. j 
Although johu Sha.kes])e;ire n p -pocp d ■ 

hurgess^fif Sfratfonl, In'- (‘dm‘a‘ion w a> ’rnai! ; kc , 
(muld not write his iiaiin\ lu a.l! pioi'ahilif; Id . , 
ehh'st son \v<‘is (sluea.led at the lie*' ,-eim >! «>i St rat 
ford, Nvhere liesidi' I'hjgiisli Ik* w'o'iM le.iiH oin** I 
thitigof Latin, ]>ossihly even t In* eleiiK'u; < of < o(‘f'k. 
‘Small Latin ari<l If'^s ( ir^-elv ’ i. L'li rlon'-otko 
description of the scholar-'Idp of hi-' gren t fMinSnn • 
porary. 'riiefheek, if an>, must liave hc.ni Moall 
indeed. At a later tim<* Sliako-.peare -^eem-. to j 
have acfjiiired a litth? k'r<‘neh, and j»n-sibl\ s«»nn* 
thing of llalian. .Vs a boy In^ may have '-i-eu 
dra,maLie entiirtaimnents at Stratford, for com 
panics visitisl tlie town ami performed flune oti 
sevfiral (K*(‘asions from the voar of hi-- falherS 
shi[> onwards. lu 1575 Leieesler ieeoi\(‘d (^ue»Mi 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth, and it is possihl<5 that 
John Shakesp(‘jire may Inive taken Ids eldest son 
to look at the nia.Sf|ues ami mummcnies; Obeion's 
d<».s<;ription of the ‘mermaid on a diilphin's I^udv ' 

( N/(//it's Dntun, 11. i. MS lbs ) has 
been snppose<l to lie a reminiscence of tin? oe<‘asion. 

In J57S the fortunes of John Shaki'speare under- 
■went an unfavourable change, and tor many years 
pecuniary troubles pressed upon him ; he laorL- 
gag(*d the Ashies estate, and sold his wife's rever- 
sionary interests at Snitlca lield ; he ceased to 
attend the town council ; his taxes were remitted ; 
as lato as 1.592 it is reporteil of him that he did not 
attend church for fear of ‘ processe for debt.’ At 
what <lato he removed his son from school we. can- 
not tell. IVnhaps, as one tradition has it, the hoy 
was^ apprentice*! to a butcher ; j)erhaps he was for 
a time an attorney \s clerk— a conjecture founded 
on certain snp[»osed allusions of his *lraniatic con- 
temporary Nash, and on the fact that the legal 
references in Shakespeare's plays and poems are 
very numerous and give evidence of information 
which is remarkably correct. Tlic blank in our 
knowledge of this period of his life is thus filled 
with guesses— guesses not altogether unproli table. 
The worldly prudence of Shakespeare’s manhootl 
may have come to him as the lesson of these early 

J ^ears of trouble in his father’s house. But tlie 
esson of prudence was not learned all at once. A 
bond given previous to marriage between William 
Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway, dated November 
28, 1582, was found in 1836 in the registry of 
Worcester. The marriage was to take pl^e after 
the banns had been once asked. Anne Hatha- 
way was the daughter of a substantial yeoman, 
lately dead, of Sliottery in the parish of Stratford \ 
she was eight years older than the bridegroom, 


who wa.s only i?i his nineteenth year; she was 
socially his inferior, anti it is j»rooahle that she 
was uneducated. TIu* marriage may have been 
pressed forward liy Anne's friends in order that 
a child— Shake^ix'are.s eldest liaiigliter, Susanina 
(haotisctl May 26, 1585)- might be horn inlawful 
weoloek. Air ilalIiN\cll-Piullip[)s argmes that the 
bond was not imprfb»?*lily ]»rcf‘c<l(*d by a contmet, 
wlii<*h, .M<‘'*or<ling tb*' of tlie lime, would 

have. gi\<m the eonliaeung i)arii«^s the mutual, 
righrs of Ino-hiuid iiud wile, tlmngl^ as \ ct U)J- 
sanctioiied ])y ih(‘ eknrel}. Tim marriage w;is 
<louhtle.--s soh*miiiset] .-•mn afiej- th^* of ibo 
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m\u Si»;nh)jd. Lot !hi- )m‘ pneimutetl by 

„i r.’ ! ('‘/n.M h, Ii»’ tlnniglil, somewhat too 
seM'iely; ami, in on!e»‘ lo levengv Ihnt ill-tis.'tgc, 
he m:i<h' n hislinJ upon iiim And tlnnigh thi«, 
]>robMbj\- tin- t'l. l e-;',iy of hi.- poetry, be lo.st, > et 
ii is sold to h;i%{* b*Mm .so sei\ bitter that it re- 
<]ou}>lfd t 1 h' j'rtoi'cii I ion ji^ninst him tc? that degree 
t!»at. he w a.-> (diligt-d to loase his Inisincss and family 
in W arwielv.-liire )or ,-.ome time, and shelter himself 
in L<»»idoii.' I( s»*e7iis likely that in essinitials the 
.Moin tlnv- iep(»rltMl bv Lowe i.-. true, and a vcr.se 
*>f tlie Ijalhul wln'tlier genuim* or writum, as is 
more, likely, to suit the stoiv---lias been given by 
Ohlys. In T/n' Mi.rrif ^yin.^ of Justice 

Shallow eoiNjdains of i^’aSlairs liaving killed )ii« 
<h'cr; theie are ‘liier>' in the Shallow coat (»f- 
arni.s as in tlmt of the Lucy family, which luce.s in 
<lu‘ \\'el.,li jKLJson’s jironuiiciation l«.‘eome ‘lou.ses* 
— a iJ;\\ on \\ords occurring also in the alleged 
stanza (»l ShakesjicarcV ollen.sivc ballad. 

A Iratlitioii, wbicli a]>]K'ars to have conic down 
from IhnU'rtoii ami D'Avciiant, rclatc.s that Shakc- 
spi'are’s lirst (Mn]>loymcnt in l^oiidou was that of 
holding at. the playhouse door the horses of those 
gi'iitlcmcn wha roiie to tlu? tlieat re unattended by 
•servants, ‘in ibis ofiiee,’ so Johnson received the 
tale from Pope, ‘he became so conspicuous for liLs 
care ami rca<liness that in a short time every man 
as he alighted called for Will Shakespeare, and 
.scarcely any other waitei was trusted uitli a horse 
while \VilI Shakespeare could be had by-and-hy 
he hired boys to wait under Ids superintendence, and 
‘Shakespeare’s Boys’ coni iiiued to be their name 
long after their master had risen to higher employ- 
ment. Mr Halliwell-Phillipps holds tliat the story 
need not be set aside as an absolute fiction. The 
date of Shakespeare’s flight to London can hardly 
have been earlier than 1585, and it is not likely to 
have heen later than 1587. Mr Fleay conjectures 
that in tlie last-named year he joined Lonl Leices- 
ter’s players during their visit to Stratford, or soon 
after that visit ; but tradition lends no support to 
the supposition that Shakespeare left his home 
with a view to tryinjj his fortune on the stage. 
Except that wo find his name joined with that of 
his father in an attempt made in 1587 to o-ssign 
the Asbies property to the mortgagee, wo know 
nothing for certain of Shakespeare’s life from the 
date of his twin-children’s birth until the year 1592, 
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when he was an actor and a rising playvrrighfc. 
The dramatist Robert Greene, dying in that vear, 
addressed three of his brother-authors, Marlowe, 
Peele, and Nash or Lodge, in a passage of his pam- 
plilet, Greene's Groatsworth of Wit bought with a 
Million of Repentance^ warning them against the 
ungrateful and inconstant race of players: ‘Yes, 
trust them not : for there is an upstart crow, beau- 
tilied with our feathers, that with his Tygers heart 
wrapt in a players hide supposes he is as well able 
to hurnbast out a blanke verse as the best of you : 
and being an absolute Johannes factotum^ is in his 
own conceit the only Shake-scene in a country.’ 
The line of verse here parodie<l, 

Oh, tiger's heart wrapt fii a woman’s hi<lc, 

occurs in the Third Part of Henry VI. and in the 
old play, Richard Duke of Yorky on which it is 
founded. Greene suggests that Shakesj>earft has 
been pilfering from a play in which ho and Mar- 
lowe iiad each a hand. The editor of (troeiie’s 
pamphlet, Henry Chettle, soon after, in liis pam- 
phlet Kind- Harts Dream (December 1592), made 
a handsome apology to Shakespeare : ‘I am as 
sory fis if the originall fault had been my faiilte, 
because my sclfe have scene his [Shakespeare's] 
demeanor no lesso civill than he cxcleiit in the 
qualitie he jjrofesses ; besides, divers of worship 
have rej)orted bis upnghtnes of dealing, which 
argues liis honesty, and bis facetious grace in 
writting, that aprooves bis art.* From these refer- 
ences wo infer that Sli«akcsj)care ha<l already made 
himself a valuable member of his dramatic com- 
pany, that he was already known as a wriit^ii^r 
the stage, tliat his merit as an actor ( ‘ quality ’ 
having special reference to this) was not incon- 
sidcrable, and that as a man he was honourable in 
all his acts. High eminence as an actor Hliake- 
speare did not attain, though it appears from 
Hamlet’s adviee to the players that he had a jnst 
perception of the actor’s merits and defects. Kowe 
assures us that ‘ the top of his performance was the 
gliost in bis own Hamlet.' It is believed that lie 
took the part of Old Knowell in Jonson’s Every 
Man in his H amour y and perhaps that of the vener- 
able Adam in You Like It. 

In 1593 apjieared Shakes^iearc’s first published 
■work, the narrative poem, written in a six-line 
stanza, and Adonis. It is dedicated to the 

voung Earl of Southampton, the poet s patron and 
friend, who, according to a tradition derived from 
D’Avenant, on one occasion proved his friendship 
by a large gift of money to enable Sliakespeare ‘ to 
go through with a purchase he had a mind to/ 
Fcinw and Adonis is described by its author as 
‘the tirst heir of his invention ;’ it is an elaborate 
piece of Renaissance paganism, setting forth ideals 
of sensuous beauty, male and female-, in the persons 
of the amorous goddess and of the young turn ter, 
whose coldness meets and foils her i»assion. Close 
observation of nature and much sweetness of versi- 
fication characterise the poem ; the passages of 
dialogue are, as it were, studies in the casuistry 
of passion ; elaborate conceits, such as few Eliza- 
hetiian poets could escape from, abound. The 
dedication promises a ‘graver labour,* and this 
soon followed in the Lvcrece (published 1594). 
The theme of the Venus is here, as it were, re- 
versed ; the lawless passion of Tarquin is confronted 
by the ardent chastity of the Roman wife. The 
stanza is one of seven lines ; the dedication is again 
to Southampton, and its words express strong and 
<leep devotion. Both the Venus and the Lucrcce 
became immediately popular, and were many times 
reprinted. 

Shakespeare’s earliest dramatic exercises con- 
sisted probably in adapting to the stage plays by 
other authors which had grown a little out of date. 


Many critics have pointed to Titus AndronicAis as 
an example of such work, and a tradition put on 
record in 1687 confirms this view. The play cer- 
tainly belongs to a moment in the history of 
English tragedy which we may describe as^re- 
8hakesi>earian ; it reeks with blood ; its eflects 
are rather those of hoiTor than of dramatic terror 
and pity ; if Shakespeare wrote it we must believe 
that he wrote it before his genius had discover^ 
its true direction. Another of the early plays in 
wliich Shakespeare probably worked upon older 
material is the First Part of Henry VI.; some 
critic.s have held that in its construction three 
hands can bo distinguished. However this may 
l>c, we accejit it as all hut certain that the play 
contains pre-Shakespearian work ; wc are pleased 
to tliink that the ignoble portraiture of Joan of 
Arc is not of our great dramatist’s conceiving ; in 
the Tenij)lc-garden scene (ii. 4), which tells or the 
j)hicking of the white rose and the red, wc haVe 
perhaps Shakespeare’s chief contribution to this 
drama. 

AVe dare not say for certain at wliat precise date 
Shakes] >care’s cfircer as a dramatic author liegan ; 
])ut 1589-90 cannot be far astray. Among bis 
earliest experiments in comedy wore Love's Labour's 
Lost, The Comedy of Errors y and The Tiro Gentle- 
men of Verona ; among the earliest historical 
dramas Avere the second and third parts of Henry 
Vl.y King Richard 7/7., and King Richard II. ; the 
first ronitantic tragedv (setting ashle 'lit ns Androni- 
cifs) was undoubtedly Romeo and JalicL The 
evidence by wliicb the clironology of Shakespeare’s 
several wwks is ascertained oi* inferred with more 
or less probability is of various kinds, ineluding 
entries of publication or intended jml dication in 
the Stationers’ Registers ; statements about the 
plays and poems, or allusions to them, or quota- 
tions from them by contenq)orarv writers in works 
of known dates ; facts connected with the history 
of dramatic eomnanies which jiresented plays of 
Shakespeare ; allusions in the jdaj^s to historical 
events, and quotations by Shakespeare from publi- 
cations of the day. We cannot fail also to observe 
the growth of Sliakespeare ’s imaginative power, 
his intellectual reach, his moral ilenth, his siiiritual 
wisdom ; with respect to each of these we must 
needs recognise a profound ditrerence between 
the earlier and the later plays. At the same time 
we perceive a gradual change, or rather a group of 
changes, taking }dace in the structure of his dra- 
matic verse. In his verse of early date the sense 
closes with the line far more frequently than is the 
case in his verso of a later period, and with this 
growing tendency to carry tiie sense beyond the 
line arises also an inclination or a readiness to 
place as the final word of the line some word such 
as ran, do, I ( ' light ending’), or even such as 
ffy (/’( ‘ weak ending’), which precipitates tlie reader 
or prononneer of the passage into tlia next follow- 
ing line. Thus in its structure the versification 
becomes more varied and freer, or, if not freer, sub- 
ject to subtler and less obvious laws. It is part of 
the same process that Sliakespeare {gradually ceased 
froin employing rhyme for drani«atic purposes, and 
again that be allowed the .decasyllabic line to pass 
much more frequently into one of eleven syllaoles 
(‘double ending* or ‘feminine ending*). These 
peculiarities of versification admit of statistical 
calculations in their process of development, and 
have formed the subject of much careful study 
among recent Shakespearian scholars. 

In his early comedies Shakespeare is trying, as it 
were, his ’prentice hand in various expeiiments. 
Love's Labour's Lost (c. 1690) is perhaps his 
first original play ; no source is known ; some of 
the leading characters seem to be named after 
persons of note in recent or contemporary French 


history. Learned pedantry, fantastical extrava- 
gance of speech, the allectations of amorous poetrj^ 
are satirised, and the (Iramatist pleadH against 
artificial restraints on con<luct ami pseudo-idoals 
and in favour of nature tand healthy passion. The 
play was partly rewritten about 1598, when it was 
presented before Queen Elizabeth. The Comedy 
of Errors (c. 1591) is a lively tangle of farcical 
incidents ; it is founded on the Mcttfechmi of 
PlautUvS, which wclh translated into English by 
Warner, but Shakespeare seems 1o have reached 
the Meniechmi either in the original or through 
some other rendering. Tlie twin-lirothers Dromio 
are an addition to the twin ]>rot liers of the I, at in , 
comedy^ ami heighten lie* langh:i1»Ie |u*rplt‘\i- ; 
ties of the play. A serious almost a pailielif 
bjickgroiiml to the stoiv is inventt'd hy Shake ; 
si)e.an», and in liis Liieiana we get, a hint ^jone^ fA ; 
liis later lieautifiil rrealioM> of female, rlia,!a.e(tM-. < 
The 2'wo C*'idleuii'n aj I vrami {r, a lomat*- j 

tic love comedy, eshilats a markfal rulsaiae in I 
tlie presentation of eliai a< l er, thongli not in ila^ i 
construction <»f plot. riiri o ]>; a.pparf*!»l ly a con 
iicctiou het.we<*n tln^ >tory (»f iha jday .Unl lh*‘ 
story of tin*. ‘Shepherdess t’clisinena in i he Irai,<< : 
of (leorge of Mont«‘njay or, a Sspani^-h [OfM e af ■ 


Area<Uan roinanee. Slialvc- 


humoU! inejt. -t 
loWll, l.aiiliei* ; 


forth ill his ]>ortr.iii of the clown, l.auiiec ; 
Julia is the lirst of his chaiining icmiijon* di- 
guis(*rs in male eoslume. 'fltis g;ninp of eaj]\ 
comedies may hi* I’onsidcrist to rh»«* with A 

hrram ^ a, loO’J IM ). IIjuIs 

for the play may ha\'e heen taken from l 'lianccr, 
from l*lutar(‘h, from tin* and ftom p»)pulai- 

supe,rstitions ; lait, it is essentia, ll\ a new eicat ion 
of the [>oet. No other comedy of Shake, -]a*:vn‘ ha.- 
so large a lyrical eli'inenl ; tin* lignres of tin* lovers 
arc fainllv drtiwn, ))ut the ('\«]uisite fairy-poehy, 
and the Inimonrs of sw<‘et bully I Jot tom make 
sullieient amends. 

Meanwhile Shakespeare >vjis also engage*! on tin* 
English historical drama. In Wn', a/ni 'r/tirt/ 

Parts of Jlcur]! VI. (c. leirj) he workcil upon 
the basis of old plays w’litlen pioh.aldy by .Marlowe 
and (Jreeiio -possibly also I Vel<‘--imd in (be revision 
he niay have liad Marlowe tis a collaborator. J’o 
come under I lie inihieiiee of ibal gre.at master, 
(Jhristoplicr ^larlow'c, was m» dis.idx antage for one 
who could acx*ept gaiii.s from every ipiai ter and by 
the force of his genius could make them his own. 
In King Kir hard III, (c. ]50.*1) be still writes 
in Marlowe’s manner, though the play is wliolly 
his own. As with IMarlow e the protagonist every- 
where dominates over the secondary characters ; as 
with Marlow’o a great criminal is made of fascinat- 
ing interest, by virtue of bis unity of i>assion and 
of power. The chief source from which Sliake- 
speare derived the material for his iilay.s from 
English liistory was the chronicle of Holinsheik 
The three parts of Henry VT, ami the tragedy of 
Richard III. present a continuous view of tlie rise 
and fall of the House of York. In King Richard 
IF. (c. 1694) is set forth the rise of the House of 
Lancaster. Here, though there are reminiscences 
from Edward II, y the iniiuencc of Marlow'e is no 
longer supreme. The contrast betw^cen the hectic, 
selr-indulgent, rhetorical Richard, who yet pos- 
sesses a certain regal charm, and his strong adver- 
sary Bolingbroke is a fine psychological study of a 
kind which is essentially Shakespearian anil not 
Marlowesque. To mould into dramatic form the 
tough material of history was an admirable exer- 
cise in dramatic craftsmanship. The breadth and 
sanity of history also tended to preserve Shake- 
speare from the danger of romantic extravagance, 
such as injures the art of other dramatist who 
worked chieflv on stories of crime and passion sup- 
plied by Italian romance. King John (e. 1595) 


stands apart by its subject from lK)th 
i and the Lancn.ster series of plays ; bnt ia it 
i has something in common with Richard //. It » 

I founded not so much on Holinshod as on an old 
I play, The TronhUsomc Raigne of King^ John^ and 
' a coinpailsim of hU original, seen in its poverty, 
crudity, and coarseness, with Shakespeare’s crea- 
tion, where overytliing is ennobled, purihed, and 
relincd, aironls a .stuiiy of no little interest in 
ihauuHie art. 

In the ])f\ssagc. which ilcs.cvibi*^ Oberon’s vision 
I ill J MUUtnnnu'r SighVs Dmnn a magnilicent 
i com}>linM*rsi t.o I'Ji/abiu 1^ 'tho imperial 

I is iutriMiuciMl. Sbn kospr.are as a ineiu- 

I 1) r of tie* li*kr*l ( 'bamb'frlaiu s c«*iiipaii\' a.^ipeared 
i oil jj,l b**f{>ie iu'r ma.tc.sty. in 

! IWs'CHilicr 1 b»' in Iwu comc<(ii>s at 

I j*h r.Ll.ti Oil luuocs.'uts' l>ay of tie* sjinie 

I \*'ar |1 j«‘ m/' Kr/<o\'< wa- pi**.*^i*utcd in the 

! i.‘f (.r.M vN inn. Tlx* phys hoij.'-o in whii’li at 

i tiist h»‘ *n*lin.i>iiy pi ifoinixd svas either that' known 
I a> ‘'i'bi* riirstie oi ' llx* Oijrtain'on lb<' Shore- 
, i!it.‘ii I'tbj** (i}' k b'i*mi ir>fM) on w ;m1s he was 

v(‘iin»‘* <‘*i with I lj»‘ lU'W plnyhoiiM*. ‘ 'i'ho Olobo,’ 
i w ill' ll .-to<*«l n<*a* l.onJun IJiidg** «ni i In* Soutliwark 
■ sicii*, rtud In/M* nn*l in tin* UlacLtViar.-' Tb»*atre. ( lo'J(i) 
' bN drani.i.'. w»,‘U‘ pr*--nil*‘*l- good .‘^innse and 

^ \\in ]<jl\ p'lmhuns* ;*m‘ r*'?nai k.'ddo ; brfoi i* long ho 
’ b(<‘;inn' a } In a I lica 1 .-^hai n)nd*b‘r, and bad gatln.*reil 
I Miilii-n-nt sifulili !.</ piir<ba,>i? (idu7}‘Ne\\ Place, ’ 
1 a inig** bouM* in bi'> natiM* town. In I.VJti his 
; f;it!n j*, movod pxrbap- b\ lljc wish of llu* diamatisC 
‘ to oiciip\ a *]igiiih»*il pi»:-ilion, appli*^*l for a grant 
of ri*ut nriinxi r, ainl >ougbt, (Mobabiy wiliioiit 
I to r<M'**Aci tin* mor{ga.gc*l Asbic.s estate, 

i 'riit* Ni-ar w:l■^ *)ur <*1 atllicliou, for in August 
j >^hake'-p*‘ai‘i*k on !y .''Oii — 1 1 amin‘1 — died. ^ ct Strat- 
i fold romaimnl d*‘ar to tin* .-'OJiowing fallicr; bo 
i kejU in idosc r*d;tiion with hi.s friemts and former 
n**igldM>urs. ;md in l.VJS wa.s mgaged in negotiating 
a loan for tlie corporation of tbe town. Tlio nui- 
awav yoniliof ten or twcl\e yc.u.s since w'a.s now' 

I a man of (‘oji-^idciat ion and of substance. In 
’ Soptonilicr Idol bis fallicr tiicd ; Iiis motlicr lived 
unlil September lOtKS. fn tlie ,\ear following his 
faLlierV doatb Shakospearc bonglit for then 

a large sum of money, 107 acres nc.nr Stratford, 
and enlarged the bouinls of bis New lOace pro- 
perly. hi 1005 be paid .1*4-10 for the unexjnrcd 
term of I lie moiety of a h'asc of the tithes of Strat- 
foid, OKI Stratford, Bishopton, ami Welcomhe. 
He (lid not despise small (lungs, for wo lliid him 
in 1604 jiroceediijg foi- th(.‘ recovery of a deht 
amounting to jCl, l.js. lOd. M itli honndless empire 
in the realm of imagination lie valued also at its 
real worth a foothold on this lualcrial earth of 
onrs. 

Among the earlier creations of his genius one 
stands apart from the rest- the tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet. Possihly as w e have it now’^ the play 
is a revision dating, about 1596-97 of a W'ork 
w’ritten as early as 1.59*2. It is founded in the 
main upon a poem, Rumens and Juliet (1562), by 
Artliur Brooke, wliich versilies the tale taken b}' 
the French Boisteau from the Italian of Bandello ; 
but Shakespeare was also probably acquainted 
with Paynter’s prose version of the story in his 
Palace of Pleasure (1567). The play has a lyrical 
sw^eetness, swiftness, and intensity such as we do 
not find elsewhere in its author’s writings. It has 
many signs of early workmanship — mucli rhymed 
verse, and many conceits and over-strained ingenu- 
ities; but these last are forgotten in the high 
passions of joy and anguish which find expression 
in the tragedy. The brilliant Mercutio, the tran- 
quil Friar, the humorous figure of the Nui-se form 
an admirable background from which stand out 
the persons of the lovers — a youth and a maiden of 
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tlie south possesHeil l>y one all-absorbing emotion* 
It is strange tliat Shakespeare did not follow np 
this fiarly trage<ly by any play of a like kintl. 
Ne/ir to it in the enronological order probably 
etaiifls tlie exquisite comedy of The merchant 
of Venire (c. 159(3), which occupies n middle 

place between the group of Shakespeare’s earliest 
conie<Uo8 and those wliicli lie around the year 1(}()0. 
The story of the caskets and tlic story of the pound 
of llesh had j)robably been brought together in an 
old play now lost which is mentioned by Steohen 
(jiosson in 1579; but a i^lay of that date can bavo 
allorded only rude material on which to work. The 
advance in characterisation from that of Shake- 
speare’s previous comedies is lemarkahle ; no earlier 
heroine is comparable itli l^ortia, ami the gracious 
brightness of lier figure is aclmirably enforced by 
its contrast with the dark colours in wliich the 
Jew is jDainted. Something was doubtless <lerived 
from JNlarlowe’s Jew of Malta, JIarabas; ])Ut Shy- 
lock, with all his passion of revenge, is hurnaii ; 
Barabas is an incredible monster of vices. Shake- 
speare’s mastery of comc<ly aids him in the histor- 
ic<al plays whidi followed the First and Second 
Parts of King licnnj IV. (1597-98) and King 
Ilcnrg V. (1599). In these dramas the fortunes of 
the liousc of Lancaster are followed to their glori- 
ous culmination. The turbulent years from the 
battle of Ifomildon Hill (1402) to the death of the 
usurping JJoIingbroke (1415) supply the material 
for tlie historical. portion of both pavtn of lien rg IV, 
But interwoven with the history is that inimitable 
cometly of which Falstalf is hero. In the epilogue 
to the second part a promise is given that FalstalF 
shall again appear in another ])lay in which the 
author will continue the story and niak<5 the specta- 
tors ‘ merry with fair Katherine of France.’ Sliake- 
speare found it imjiossiblo to full’d that promise. 
In the heroic drama of Kina ITcnrg V, there is no 
place for the fat knight. The play is inspired by 
the ardent patriotism, the lofty national enthusi- 
asm of the ago of Elizabeth. In the person of th<j 
king Shakespeare presold s his ideal of a noble ruler 
of men. The material for llenrg IV, and Henry V, 
was dorive<l ])artly from Ilolinsiied, partly from an 
old play entitled The Fanioiis Victories of Henry V, 
Thus, as it were, with a trumpet- note of jiatriotic 
pride and battle-ardour ShaKcspeare’s historical 
plays of England arc brought to a close. 

’f’herc is a tnuUtion dating from 1702 that Queen 
Elizabeth commanded Shakes])eare to exhibit Fal- 
stair in love, and that in obedience ho hastily wrote 
— in fourteen days it is said — The Merry JVices 
of Windsor (1598-99). The comedy is of special 
interest as a picture of middle-class English life, 
and may he well stmlied in comparison with 
Jonson’s Eecry Man in his Humour; but tlie 
fatuous Falstair of the Merry JF/^c.vis far dill'creut 
from the ever detected yet never-defeated FalstalF 
of the historical inlays. The comedy is written 
almost wholly in prose, and in its incidents 
approaches farce. It may he that it was about this 
time that Shakes]>eare adapted and enlarged the 
old play, The Taming of a Shrew, or perhaps 
I adapted and enlarged a previous adaptation of that 
play by another baml. In The taming of the 
shrew (1597?) Shakespeare’s genius shows itself 
chiefly in connection with the boisterous heroine, 
her high-spirited tamer Petruchio, and the drunken 
tinker of the Induction. Conjectural attempts 
have been made to distinguish the scenes and lines 
wliicli may be ascribed to Shakcspeaie ; but these 
must be accepted with reserve. The same animal 
spirits and intellectual vivacity which characterise 
tke Merry Wives and the Shrew api>ear— but now 
refined and exalted — in Much Ada about Nothing 
(1598-99). The story of Claudio and Hero had 
probably for its original a tale of Bandello trans- 


lated by Belleforost into French. The characters 
of Beatrice and Benedick, it is sup^msed, are en- 
tirely original creations of the dramatist ; there 
is in tliem something of bis own Rosaline and 
Berowne, and it w^as about this time tliat ho re- 
handletl Lords Laho^iVs Lost, tlie play in which we 
make acquaintance with this earlier pair of lovers. 
As You Like It ( 1599) and Twelfth Night (1600-1 ) 
are the last of the wholly joyous comedies of 
ibis period. In the former there is indeed a simu- 
lacrum of melancholy in Jaques’ affectation of 
that mootl as a fashion ; but of real gloom, of real 
sorrow tliere is not a trace. This miarining pas- 
Uiral comedy is dramatised from a prase tale by 
Shakespeare’s contemporary Lodge, entitled Rosa- 
lynde, Euyhues U olden Legacie (r5(K)), wliich itself 
follows the Talc of Gamelyn, erroneously intro- 
duced as Ciiaiicer’s in some editions of the Canter- 
bury Talcs. In not a few scenes of Twelfth Night 
tlio mirth is fast find high, but the central comic 
figure, iMalvolio, lias something of dignity, almost 
of majesty, in his extravagant and solemn self- 
importance. Viola is perhaps the most cUariiiing 
of Sliakespcare’s maiden masquers in male attire ; 
if she has not Uie intellectual brilliance of Rosa- 
lind, she has even more of maiden sweetness. The 
plot resembles that of an Jtalian ^day GV Inaannati, 
and it may also be found in a tale transhfle<l into 
French by Belleforcst from Bandello. But the 
group of jesters and humorists with their victim 
Slalvolio arc of Sliakcsjioare’s invention. 

About the year lGOO-1 a change begins to 
develop itself in the spirit of 81iakespear(‘’s writ- 
ing.s ; his mirth lioeomes touched with seriousness 
or infected with bitterness, and soon lie ceases to 
write comedy. Some students have supposed that 
this transition from a joyous to a sadder temper ia 
connected with events which are shadowed forth in 
Shakes])care’s Sonnets. The volume of Sonnets was 
nob published until 1(309, but Shakespeare’s ‘sugred 
sonnets among bis private friends’ wore mentioned 
by Francis ]\Ieres (who gives a very important list 
of the poet’s writings) in Ids Palladis Tamia 
(1598), and in the following year the Sonnets after- 
wards numbered 158 and 144 were printed in a 
surreptitious miscellany of verse ascribed to Sliake- 
speare by the bookseller Jaggard, ami entitled The 
Passionate Pilgrim. The 1009 edition of Sonnets 
is dedicated liy the publisher T. Thorpe to ‘Mr 
W. II. ’ as ‘the onlie begetter of tliese insuing 
Sonnets.’ The poems, 154 in number, form two 
groups — 1-126 addressed to a beautiful young man 
of Idj^h station, 127-154 eitlier addressed to or 
referring to a married woman not beautiful accord- 
ing to the conventional standard, of dark com- 
plexion, highly accompIislie«l, fascinating, bub of 
stained character and ii regular conduct. Tlie two 
groups are connected. Shakespeare’s young friend 
and patron, whom he addresses in words of 
mcasureless^devotiori, seems to have fallen into the 
toils of the woman to whom Sliakespcare was him- 
self attached by a passion which he felt to bo 
degradin'^, yet which he could not overcome. The 
woman yielded herself to the younger admirer who 
was socially the superior of Shakespeare. Hence 
an alienation between the friends, increased by the 
fact that tlie youth was now the favourer of a lival 
poet; but in the close all wrongs were forgotten 
and the friendship renewed on a firmer basis. 
Such is the story to be reail in the Sonnets, if we 
take them, as they ought to be taken, in their 
natural sense. But some critics bavo imagined 
that they deal with ide^il themes or may set forth 
a spiritual allegory. Many attempts liave been 
made to identify the persons of Mr W. H., the 
dark woman, and the rival poet. The happiest 
guess with respect to the last is that he was 
Cleorge Chapman. It has been ooigectured that 
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Mr. W. H. was Henry Wriotbesley, Earl of South- 
ampton ( the initials reversed )» and again that he 
was William Herljert, the young Earl of Eein broke, 
wlio was certainly a ])atron of Sliakespeare. An 
ingenious argument has heen set forth by Mr 
T. Tyler to ju'ove that the woman of \\\e Sonnets 
was Mary Frtton, a mistress of William Ilei l>ert. 
But it is questionable whether the jxn trails of Mary 
Fitton and of Petnbroke agree with tlie indications 
afforded in the Sonnets Mi truth the ]»ersons have 
not yet heen identilied ; no eon jeetiue has any hut 
the most iusceiire support ; and it is not likely 
that the facts so long liidileji will ever he leveahxL 
In his earliest plays Shake'^peaitj tried hi;^ hnnd, 
as an apprentice in tlie craft, in ii[iau\ and variems 
directions. In the Etiglisli hi'^toih-.il plnysnu*! 
joyous eoimsly he (i\hil>its his nia^hov of the, 
hroa»l held of human life. Ihit as n f;t Ik* liad ijof 
searched tlie pi*ofoun<U‘r myst(M:i('s of oiir heiug, 
nor handled the dc'eper anti tlarkt'r pa.->^ions of 
humanity. .Mnnit 1 lie ojXMiing of t lie 1 7th '‘•■ntiii> . 
as we have noticed, a change tMkt‘s pl.-u-t' in tin- 
stdrit of his creations. lb' .^lill c<nnt‘dy, 

but the gaiety of t.hi‘ earlier etnm^tlies gom*. 
Airs Well ihol Emls ]VcH {>■, llioi l>,. lea< 
liajipy in its mirthful set me,-. ; it nt il.s liC'U 
wliore the strong -willetl heroine Helenn appe.ii,-, 
whose task is to seek after n,nd e the inns oil hv 
youth to whom slie has gi\en her 1 m air. Some 
critics have supposed that tin* pl.iy jis we have 
it is Shakespeare's lehainUiiig of aiiejiilioi ^•^‘l-^ion 
from his own pmi originally eiii it ]e<i Lf,rr\s Lf((n>fn'\\ 
JFo/i a play of that name heiug included in M«'ics's 
list of tlie year I.MtS, liui this theory i-- incapalde 
-of vcrilication. ddie story eanu^ to Shakespeare 
from llocea(*,cio througli Pavnler's fV/Aec />/ 
Pleasure. Mcftsnre fur Mcosorr (c. JtJtKl) ]iai'di> 
■<loserve.s Llie n.xme of comedy ; it is a searching of 
the mystery of selfaleetdt in (In* heart of a man, 
and the exliihit ion of an iili'al id’ ^ irginal cliasiil y 
and strength in the piu-son of the heroine, Isabella. 
The city life represented in the play is base and 
foul ; tlie prison-scenes arc ennoldeil liy ]>rofoiind 
imaginative speculations njion life and deatli. It 
is the <larkest of the comedies of Sliakespeare. 
The subject liad iireviously heen liandled dramati- 
cally in Whetstone’s }*rohios and CuHfunulra (ITiTS), 
and the same author had tohl the tale in prose in 
his ILeptanieron. of Ciril l)i.<:ronrsrs ( 15S2), IVrhaps 
it is to this dale ( l(30«l) that Trod ns and Cre.s.si(la 
belong.s, but the chronology as well as the jmrport 
of the piny is perplexing. It has lieen suggested 
that tUn'erent portions of the comedy were written 
at difFerent dates ; hut here again we are in the 
region of conjecture. Pertain passages, as, for 
example, Hector’s last battle, are nrobahly by 
another liaiid than Shakespeare's. TJie sources of 
the play are Clmucer’s jxicni on the same subject, 
Caxton’s translation from the French liecni/lcs, or 
Destruction of Trot/, and CAiavuians Homer/ Some 
have even fancied that Shalvospeare’s design was 
to turn into ridicule the classical heroes of Chap- 
man, tlie supposed rival poet of the Sonnets, But 
there is nowdiere a nobler repre.sentative of worldly 
wisdom, in a high sense of the word, than Shake- 
^eare’s Ulysses. It may he called the comedy of 
(Usillusion — a kind of foil to liomeo ami Juliet 
The callow passion of the j^outhful hero is basely 
deceived by Cressida, a born Jight-o’-Jove ; but in 
the end Troilus masters his boyish despair, and 
grows firm-set in his vigorous manhood. The 
contrast between worldly w^isdom and adolescent 
enthusiasm is perhaps tlie most striking thing in 
the play. 

Before he ceased for a time to write comedy 
Shakespeare had probably begun that great series 
of tragedies which occupied him during the opening 
years of the 17th century, Julius Ccesar ( 1601 ) and 
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Hamlet (1602) ;ive tragedies in which reflection, 
as a motive power, holds its own with emotion; 
in the later t raged icv^ the chief chaincters are 
j whirled away by passion ; here tliey are misletl by 
I tliouglifc. In Norlli N lran.^lation of Piu/tarcas 
, Lines IShfiki'spcaro found ndmirabh? material for 
■ Ids Boniaii ]d;ivs, and ho used it as a true creative 
’ poet, and not as n m<*n‘ nnt'upnuy. The Brutus of 
I JtjHns Cnsar i.s an idcali.^t. dt-iding with practical 
; allairs, constantly in ern»r, vt;i honoured by uh be- 
, cause lds<'vror>- are tho^.o \\ l)iohonl\ a man of noble 
I iiiitiiii* t‘onld coiundi. ( r.ar is tepi^onied in his 
: ilecline, M’lih many inlirmilics, l»nl Ids presence 
. ;iml power are pr^-dondnant thmngli fh,.' iiagedy 
. in the impersonal ioim ul i^e-aii-m, whie’ii sways 
' the ^'pirils of nieit and compels ih,* t :i ! nsl lophe. 
i jlftiuirt irt perhep-^ founded <m ;ni nldm play, whieh 
: eejtainly e\i-ted\ itiMl ]»}’odm*ed a gieaL im[>r»*ssIoTi 
tm rlc' stage /ihoui. IdSS Sit. Sliake>pernc donht- 
!oms i«- , d the stoi V. <n iginiills deiivt n tiom Saxo 
< IramimUicn in ihc Idigli.-li pio.-e of ilic Ihistorir 
e*/’ //o/z//* / iianslajed Doui file* I'dvTM-h of nclhdbrcsU 
; lb‘ lepre^'iils, JO. <.ot>|]ie luo pnl it, ‘ |,lie cfleels of 
I n gii'fi- .icrmn !;iid rq^on ;l r-iml nidi t for liic per 
I fomnuu'c ot <i.' ILimlei i-. .-iimmom^d tv) avenge 
lii'' fatlMn'" mnrvler. Imt inihir^ <if .-pccmlat ion, an 
• enM»> ii*n;i I l.'mpv i aineul , and an untiained 

, vill di-.pni hiN him for juning the ]>:irl of a 
jn-fivijiry. li»‘ .ncoiiipf islir^v Ids purpose ;U last, 

' bli|. JIS it wen^ elnuiec mcvllcv. 

’ And imw tiag'vMiN -uceecded trngc.vly. each of 
j Mn]>;issing grixil m-'-.x, a ml nil th.e dejdhs were 
Sounded. (ifluPn [r. ItUVl ), fonn<h‘d on a talc given 
ill (dnthiv/s IJi r/itiumndiu, <.‘\hil»ii‘' a lV»*e and nohle 
naltne taken iu the toils (d' jeahmsy, junl oerishing 
in the st niggle foi’ thrliv ei anee. 'The betrayer, 
iago, is tlie licju’ivd approach loan iiienrmition of 
ahsolute e\il fo he found in Shakespeare’s plays. 
Kufff Lear ( KjOd) vlcrivcvi xona* of its substance 
from an old play on the same snbjecrl as well 
as from lloliushed's (.'hroni<‘le ; (he etdsodo of 
(llonceslor and his sons is jolapled fiom Sidney’s 
Arradia. 'I'lie tragialy is the most sl.njiendous 
in our litoraline; tlie homls of natural Hiie(?tion, 
of loyalty, of the amily of nations, almost of the 
law.s of nalme, are hrokmi or convulsed ; but 
justice, asserts itself in the close, and if Cordelia 
dies, .slie dit‘s a martyr of redeeming love. Macbeth 
(r. IGOG) i.s tlie tragi'dy of criminal ambition. Tiic 
source is once again Holinshed. A theory of 
Mes.srs Clark and M' right tliat the ]>hiy, as wo 
have it, is disligurcil hy the interpolations of 
another dramatist — perhaps Middleton — must be 
regardetl as of doubtful worth. The tvagctly is 
distinguished by the unpausing rapidity of its 
action. In Antony and Clcu/mira (1007) Shake- 
speare returns to Homan history, but here Bomaii 
iiianhooil is sa]iped by the sensual witchery of the 
East. The most marvellous of Shakespeare's 
creations of fennilo character is surely Cleopatra — 
Antony’s ‘serpent of ohl Nilu.s.’ Such materials 
for tlie play a.s were not supplied by the iKiet’s 
creative imagination he obtained from Plutarch’s 
life of Antony in North s translation. From Plu- 
tarch also eaniQ the material for Coriolamts (c, 160S ). 
The poet ptisses from Home of the empire to the 
earlier liome of the consuls, and from the history 
of a great nature ruined by voluptuous relaxation 
of its powers to that of a great nature ruined 
by self-centred pride. As the Roman wife was 
sliown in the Portia of Julius Ccesar, so here is 
presented the Roman mother in the majestic figure 
of Volumnia. The series of great tragedies closes 
perhaps with Timon of Athens {c. 1607-8), but the 
play is only in part by Shakespeare. It describes 
the total ^ipse of faith, liope, charity in the un- 
disciplined spirit of Timon, who passes from an 
easy, indulgent optimism to a wild misanthrqpyi , 
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Nowliei e is Shakespeare a greater dramatic rhetori- 
cian than in some of the misantliropist's declama- 
tory spccclicH. Tlje story was taken from PaynterV 
rdlfirc of Plensni'Cy and certain gleanings were 
a<ld(Ml from Plutarch and from Lucian. 

At this point once again a change shows itself 
in tlie spirit of Shakespeare. After passion comes 
peace ; after the poetry of revolt conics the poetry 
of reconciliation ; after the breaking of bonds — the 
bonds of the family, of the state, and even of 
humanity itself— come the knitting of human 
homls, the meeting of parted kinsfolk, the recon- 
ciliation of alienated friends. The last plays of 
Shakespeare are comedies, but they might oe a])tly 
named romances, for romantic beauty jiresides over 
them rather than mirth, they have in them ele- 
ments of wonder and delight, their gladness i.s 
purilied and rarefied, as the happiness might be of 
one who has had a great experience of sorrow ; the 
characters move amid lovely, natural surround- 
ings ; mountain ami sea, the inland meadows, the 
island shores lend their glory or their grace to 
these exquisite jilays. Per tries (1008), or rathe** 
Shakespeare’s part of that jilay (Acts JN. lY. V., 
omitting perhaps 111. sc. ii. v. vi.), might better 
be named the romance of Marina, the lost daughter 
of IVuicIcs. The description of the sea-storm could 
have come from no other haml than Slnakespeare’s ; 
the scenes wliich tell of the recovery by Periedes 
of wife and child anticipate like scenes in The 
Tempest^ The Winter s TtdCy and Cyniheline. The 
story of Pericles had been told by Gower, Avho is 
introduced as ‘presenter’ of the play, and by 
I^awrence Twine in his Pattcrtic of Pn in full 
Afl rent tires (1007) ; and there is a novel by Ge(»rge 
Wilkins (1008) founded upon the play. (U/nibelinc 
(1609) is also a tale of lost cdiildreu at length 
recovered, and of a wife separated fnnn her husband, 
but finally reiinited to him. Something is deviveil 
from liolinsheil, but^^ith the historical matter is 
connected a story which in a dillerent form may 
bo found in IJoccaecio’s Decameron, The Tempest 
imiy luivc been Muitten late in the year 1010; but 
it has been ingenioiislv argued by Dr Garnett that 
Siiakespearo productsl it as a court- play on the 
occasion the marriage of the Princess Klizabeth 
to the Pdector Palatine, 1013, an<l that the en- 
chanter Prospero is an idealised and complimentary 
representation of the ‘wisest fool in (’hristendom,’ 
King dames 1. No source of the play has been 
ascertained, but some of the characters ami inci- 
dents resemble those of .Jacob Ayrer’s Die Sehone 
Silica^ an<l it is believed that (his German play and 
The Tempest must have had some common original. 
'The Winter's 'Talc (1010-11) dramatises a novel 
by Robert Greene named Pandosto (1588); that 
most delightful of roving rogues, Autolycus, is 
however a creation of Shakespeare. In Hermione 
and Perdita we have examples of two contrasted 
groups of characters represented in Shakespeare’s 
last plays — the aged and expcrience<l sutlerer.^, 
who have been ennobled by sorrow, and the young 
who are ennobled by their innocence and pure joy 
of life. 

Apart from the other historical English plays 
both in subject and in date stands King llcnry 
VIII, (1612-13). The play is certainly in part 
by Fletcher, and an attcnij)t has been ma<le to 
prove that the remainder is from the hand of 
Massinger. But Ave may perhaps accept it as 
most likely that Shakespeare Avrote the lollowing 
portions: Acts I. i. ii. ; IL iii. iv. ; HI. ii. (to 
exit king); V. i. The play lacks unity; it has 
not altogether unaptly been described by Hertz- 
berg as ‘ a chronicle-history with three and a half 
catastrophes, varied by a marriage and a corona- 
tion ^ pageant, ending abruptly with a child’s 
baptism.^ But there is no lack of unity in the 


conception of those dramatis personm Avho inter- 
ested Shakespeare — the king, Wolsey, and above 
all Queen Katharine, a noble and })atient siiirerer. 
Whether Ave have Avork by Shakespeare in another 
play partly Avritten by Fletcher — The Two Noble 


play partly Avritten by Fletcher — The Two Noble 
Kinsmen — is more doubtful. Fletcher’s collabor- 
ator may here have been Massinger,*' but there are 
pa.ssages Avhich seem beyond Massinger’s reach. 
Iluj i>)ay is founded on Chaucer’s Knightes Tale, 
If Shakespeare had a hand in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen it Avas during the last period of his 
dramatic career. Not so Avith Edward II in 
parts of Avliich some critics believe tliat they can 
trace the luindiwork of Shakespeare (from king’s 
entranee, I. ii., to end of Act II.) ; if he Avas at all 
concerned Avith that phiy it must have been before 
1595. 

At Avbat date Siiakespearo ceased to appear on 
the stage as an actor avc cannot certainly say. He 
toedv a pfirt in the rejnesentatioii of Jonson’s 
Sejftnns at the (dobe in 1603 or 1604. In 1610 the 
Ihirbagos speak of jdacing him Avith others as an 
actor at Black friars Theatre ; but there are grounds 
for sujiposing tliat lie bad Avitlidrawn from the 
stage at that date. In 1607 bis elder daughter, 
Susanna, niairied a [irosperons physician of Strat- 
ford, Mr dolin Hall, M.A., and early next year 
Sliakesi)eare’s grandchild Elimbetli Hall aTrs born. 
Tie sohl his shares in the (Jlobe probably between 
1611 and 1613 ; but Avbile residing chielly at Strat- 
ford it seems likely that ho desired to ])ossoss a 
town resilience, for in ^lareh 1613 he laniglit for 
£140 a liouse near the Black friars Theatre. In 
the same year the Globe Theatre avrs burned down 
Avbilc the play of Henry VUI, Avas being enacl.(‘<l, 
and it may be that stiigc copitis of Sliakcspeare’s 
plays Aveie desiroyc'd on this occasion. ‘ The 
latter part of his life,’ says his first biographer 
RoAvt', speaking of bis Stratford days, ‘was spent, 
as all men of sense may A>isli theirs may be, in 
ease, retiremoiit, and the conversation of his 
friends. . . . His ]>leasurablo Avib and good-mitiire 
engaged him in the acquaintance and entitled him 
to the friendship of the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bonrhood.’ In February 1616 his younger dcangliter, 
Judith, Avas niairi(‘d to Thomas Qniney, a vintner 
of Stratford. She bore tliree children, two of 
Avhoni lived to manhood, but both died cbihlless. 
Their motlier lived on to the days of the Restora- 
tion of Charles IT. Elizabeth llall, Shakespeare’s 
Jirst-born grandcliild, married Thomas Nash ( 16‘2C), 
ami secondly. Sir Jolin Barnard (1649). She <lied 
Avithout issue in 1670, the last descendant of the 
lM)et. 

In March 1616 Sliakcspeare became seriously 
ill. A ilraft of his Avill had recently been made, 
and noAv he attached his signature io the several 
pages of the draft. The bulk of bis Avorldly goods 
lie left to bis elder daughter, but Judith Avas given 
a considerable sum of money. His sister, Joan 
Hart, received a legacy of £50 and a life-interest 
in her house in Stratford. His friends in the 
country, certain fellow-actors, his nepliCAA^s, his 
godson, and the Stratford poor Avere all remem- 
bered. To his Avife he left, by an interlineation in 
the Avill, and perhai)s to indulge some fancy of 
hers, bis second-best bed ; she avos sufficiently 
provided for, without special mention, hy free 
oench and doAver. On April 23, 1616, Avliich is 
su])posed to be the anniversary of his birthday, 
Shakespeare died. According to a tradition 
handed doAvn by Ward, the vicar of Stratford, bis 
last illness Avas a fever contracted after a inerrv 
meeting with Drayton and Ben Jonson. Halliwell- 
Phillipps supposes that it is as likely to have been 
caused by the poison of filth and ill-arainage which 
hung about New Place. 

Oil April 25 the body was laid at rest in the 
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chancel of the parish chiircli, near the noHiiern 
waJh Orf a slab which marks the spot are in* 
scribed lines traditionally attributed to Shake- 
speare. 

Goml Friend for leaua sake forboAre 
To digg the dust encUmsed hetire ; 

Bleste be the man that span^H Dies atonea, 

And curat be he that iiiovea iny bonea. 

The removal of bones to the charnel house was 
then a common practice. During the life of Shake- 
speare’s widow — who died August G, 1G23 a 
monument was erecte<l in the church, on the 
chancel wall hard hy the grave. It was sculptured 
by Gerard Johnson or one of his sons. A bust of 
blue limestone was placed between (’oriiiMiian 
columns of black marble. 'Flic liead is massive, 
the forchetad lofty and domed, tJie face that of a 
cheerful, ]»rosperous man. The )ioet is represented 
as composing his works, ]>(m in hand. ‘ 'J’he. efligy 
was originally ])ainted in colours to icsemhhi life. 
Tlie face and hands wen; of a lltvsli colour ; the 
eyes of a light hazel ; tlic liair and heani were 
auburn. The doublet was scarhd, and the lo(»se 
gown without sleeves worn <ivm- it was black.’ 
Besides this somewhat rude })ortvail, we possess a 
portrait-print by Drocshoiit inehved to llu' lirst 
folio edition of Shakespeare's works ( 1023). It is 
an ill-e^iecuted engraving, Init is <»f value as con- 
firming the features of the l)iisl in their geiuMal j 
characteristics. These arc the only certain pov 
traits. A death-mask, known as the K<*sselstadt 
death-mask, presenting a nmiarkahle and noble 
face, may possibly be genuim; ; hut the evidence 
leaves much room f«)r <loul)t. Of many alleged 
painted portraits that known as the Ohaiidos 
portrait has found, ])erhaps, the widest acee])taiice. 

The central iinpressioii which his writings ami 
the story of his life leave upon us with re.s[»ect to 
the man Shakespeare is that of the comp]etenes.s of 
his humanity, and the sanity which results from 
such completeness, llis life in the world of imagina- 
tion is the whlcst and deepest on record ; hut he 
was not, like so many of the race of poets, indiller- 
ent to the practical, inaterial life, lie WiOs certainly 
a man of strong passions ; he was profoundly 
speculative — in tlie way of an imaginative thinker 
— w’ith reference to the problems of the soul ; but he 
learned to control his j>assion.s, and to master bis 
excessive tendency to speculation ; in the close, he 
looked down on all of human life with sympathy 
as from the heights ; and yet he did not desert tlie 
duties of the common road on which men travel 
side by side. 

The name of the poet may be spelt ‘ Sbaksnere,* 
for we have bis autograph signature in that form ; 
but ^Shakespeare,’ which appears on the title-page 
of lH>okB which he superintended, is also correct. 
There is less evidence in favour of the form ‘ Shak- 
speare. ’ 

During his life from 1597 onwards several of his plays 
were printed in quarto (see HalUwell-Phillipps’ OuUinei 
of the Life of Shakespeare, vol, i., ' Lifetime editions ' ). 
After his death the first collected edition of the plays 
appeared in 1623, in folio, under the 8Ui)erintendenoe of 
his fellow-actors Heminge and CondelL It is dedicated 
to the brothers, the Earls of Pembroke and of Mont- 
gomery. Seventeen of the plays contained in the volume 
had not been published in quarto. The arrangement of 
the contents is under the throe divisions of comedy, 
histoiy, and tragedy. In 1632 this volume was reprinted 
(second folio), and min in 1663-64 (third folio) and 
1685 (fourth folio). Tlie 1664 issue of the third folio 

S 'ves seven additional plays ; The London Pro^ 
*gal; Thomas Lord Cromwell; Sir John Oldeasile, the 
good Lord Cohham; The Puritan Widow; A York^ire 
Tragedy ; XocKne. Some oritios have supposed A Yos^k* 
Tfigedp may possibly be by ShakMpeare, or at 
least contain tonohes from His hand. 

The first critical edition of the plays is that by Nicholas 
Bowe (1709). He made some Judidous corrections of 
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the text, and ^thcred a few biographiidi.1 materials, 
which he embodied in a brief ske^ of Shakespeare’s 
life. In 1725 ap)>cared Pope's edition; some of his 
critical emendations are happy, and his preface contains 
admirable remarks on the Shakespearian dinma; Theo- 
bald, whosKi edition ap)>i.*arcd in J 733, though the object 
of Pope’s ridicule in the Dunciad, was a better scholar 
than ; he collated early editions, proposed ingenious 
ciiu?ndations, and very materially improved tlie text of 
llis author, Hunmer in the ‘ Oxford Ivlition ’ ( 1744), and 
Warburton in his edition ( 1747 \ based on Poj>e’s, made 
small advance on their predec(‘8sors. Warhurtou’s text 
wa.s severely criticised by Upton, Grey, Heath, and 
Kdward.H. 'rht; edition of Jrdmson (1765) i^ chiefly re- 
markable for its jnasterly preface ; be rightly came to 
distrust bis own skill as a conjectural emendt r of the 
text, and he was not qualified by any jn-ofound knowledge 
cif Kiiz<i}u'than literature for tile task of an <Mlitor, In 
ITfio Btoevi ns reprinted twenty of tbe early <|nMrto.s, and 
from 17Td onwards Jolmson’s editorial work was ably 
supideiiicnied by that fd >Stt‘cvens. In dealing with the 
text St«*evt'iis was loai tied ami ingenious, hut somewhat 
rash and lacking in revi r- nee. t.’.qu'IFs edition ( 17fi*S) is 
the work of a true and labiaioirs scholar. His Jeitrne«l 
Kote.s Various heading-;, and tin* Scliool of Sh.akcspeaio 
Were puhlished pf),->thi.nnonsiy in J7''^3. Much wa.s done 
by Malone tti ascertain the chroimlogical order of the 
plays and to illustrate the history of the English theatre, 
in 17^11 he edited the poems of Hiakospcarc and the 
doubtful pU>s of the l(>ti4 folio. His edition of Shako- 
spcaic’s works hdlowed in 17ik>. Ho was modest, faith- 
ful, learned, judicious, but iiiibayjpily was not endowed 
witli a feeling for the beauty of vei>,o. Variorum editions, 
tjiiboiiyiiig the work of Johnson, ISteevens, and Malone, 
appeared umh.'r the editorslnf> of .He'ed in 1803 and 18,1 3- 
and under the editorship of James Boswell (the younger) 
in 1821. Towards tbe close of tbe .I8th ceiitiuy Sliuke- 
sp(‘arian critics were mucli occupied wriLh the forgeries of 
S. If. Ireland. In 1796 the forger made his public 
confe.s.sion. Tlie criticism of Coleridge, and in a less 
degree that of Lamb and of Haditt, opened up new atid 
better ways for Shakespearian criticism in the early part 
of the 19th century. Many valuable editions have 
been issued since the Varioium of 1821, among wliich 
may la* iiienti; ned thoho of Singer, Knight, Collier, Dyce, 
Staunton, Hulliwell, the Cambridge Shakespeare, the 
Henry Irving Shakespeare, (lormany has giv^cn us the 
excellent edition of l.>elius, and America those of Grant 
'White, Hudson, llolfe, and the magnificent Variorum 
edition of certain jilays by Funiess. The ASonnefs have 
appeared in tw'o annotated editions — that of the present 
writer and that of Tyler. Tlie Shakespeare Society ( 1841- 
,53)didninch to illustrate SJiakespearc’s writings by re- 
prints from Elizabethan literature ; the Collier (q.v.) con- 
troversy ho Ipeil to bring the society to an untimely break- 
down. The Kew Shak.spero Society (1874 onwards) 
has carried on the work, and devoted itself in particular 
to tbe study of ‘ verse -tests ’ as giving indications of the 
chronology of the yilays. A German Shakespeare Society 
has published annual volumes since 1865. 

Concordance.s : Mrs Co wden Clarke’s Concordance (to the 
Play.s), Mrs Furness’s Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems 
( Pliila., 1874), Bartlett’s Complete Concordance to the Dm- 
7natic Works and Poems of Shakespeare ( 1894), iSchmidt’s 
Lexicon, Grammar ; Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, 
Verse : W. Sidney Walker’s Shakespeare's Versification 
and his (hniidsms on Shakespeare (textual notes), 
Bathurst’s Changes in Shakespeare's Versification, Chron- 
ology : Stokes’s Chronological Onler of Shakespeare's Plays, 
Sources : Hazlitt’s Shakspere's Library, Courtenaj^s 
Commentaries on the Historical Plays, Skeat’s Shake- 
speare's Plutarch, Life ; Halliwell-Phillipps’ Outlines of 
tne Life of Shakespeare, Fleay’s Life and ivork of Shake- 
speare, Portraits : J. Parker Norris* Portraits of Shake- 
speare, Criticism : Coleridge’s Shakespeare Notes ; Dow- 
den’s Shakespeare, his Mind and Art, and Shakespeare 
Primer; Hudson, Shakespeare, his Life, Art, and Char- 
acters; Geryinns,, Commentaries ; Lloyd's CriticalJSssays 
on Shakespeards Plays; Mrs Jameson, Chai'octerUtics 
of Women ; and works by Kreyssi^ Ulrici, Bernhard 
Ten Brink, and Richard Loening. Dramatic History: 
Collier’s English Dramatic Poetry and History of the 
Stage ; Fleay’s Chronicle of the English Drama, 1569- 
ISfit; Ward’s English Dramatic Liteiature, Bibliog- 
raphy: Bohn’s Biuiography, ' Shakespeare’ in Lownders 
Bmlioiraphy and AUinone’s Dictionary of Authon, 
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Thiram’s Shakespeariana^ Mullen’s Catalogue of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Library, Birmingham. 

See also in this work the articles on Alleyn, Delia 
Bacon, BowtUer, Boydell, Brink (Ten), Burbage, Ca^ll, 
Collier, Cowden-Clarke, Delius, Drama, Dyco, Else, Fur- 
nivall, tnrici, S. W. H. Ireland, Johnson, Knight, Halliwell- 
liiillipps, Malone, Bo wo, Staunton, Steevons, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Theatre, Iheobald, Tieck, Warburton, Grant 
'White, &c. Of the French translations the l>est known 
are those of Victor Hugo fils (1^59-G2) and Mont^gut 
^8G8-73); of the German, those associated with the 
names of Wieland (in prose, 17G2-G6), Schlegel and Tieck 
(q.v., 1797-1833; new ed. by Brandi, 189G), Dingelstedt 
(18G5-70), and Bodenstedt (1867-71 ; 3d ed. 1878). 

Kecent works on the Life by Sydney Lee (1898, who 
argues that the W, H. of the Sonnets was William Hail, 
a piratical bookseller ) ; the critical study by G. Brandes 
(trans. 1898); Wyndhain’s edition of The Poems (1.S9S) ; 
W. J. Rolfe, the Boy (1897); F. S. Boas, 

S/uikespeare and his Predecessors (1896), &c. 

Shale is any arg^illaeeous rock which splits into 1 
thin laniinio in the plane of sedimentation — a kind 
of lamination not to be confounded with the fissile 
structure seen in clay-slate (see SLATE). Shale is 
composed mainly of alumina and silica ; hut some 
shales are rich In carbonate of lime (calcareous 
shale), otliera contain much ferric oxide (ferru- 
ginous shale). Those shales which contain much 
quartz pass into shaly sandstone. When carbon- 
aceous matter is abundantly present shale often 
passes into gas-coal, or, it may be, bituminous 
shale. When it is remembered that shale is of 
sedimentary origin, and was washed down in the 
form of fine silt from the land to be accumulated in 
lakes and rpiict areas of tlie sea-bottom, as in 
estuaries, protected bays, &c., its variable com- 
position will be readily understood. Shales are 
irequently highly fossitiferous — the fossils, owing 
to the impermeable character of such argillaceous 
rocks, being generally well preserved. 

The importance of certain decomposing shales, 
through which sulphiiret of iron is disseminated, 
for the manufacture of alum has been loim known, 
and the quantity raised for that purpose from the 
Carboniferous beds of Lancashire and Lanarkshire 
and the Lias beds of Yorkshire is very considerable, 
yielding about 16,000 tons of manufactured alum 
annually. Shales of a similar kind are worked in 
France, German^^ and North America. 

Bituminous shales — i.e. shales more or less rich 
in carbon and hydrogen — have in recent years 
attracted much notice as sources of oil for illuminat- 
ing purposes. Two manufacturing chemists, Butler 
in 1833 and Du Buisson in 1845, worked patents 
for the extraction of paraifin from coal-tar. The 
process introduced by tlie latter in France of dis- j 
tilling certain bituminous shales at a comparatively j 
low temperature was afterwards tried in Englanrl, j 
being used for a time in distilling a Dorsetshire 
bituminous shale, sometimes called ‘ Kimmeridge j 
coaL*^ From this mineral a burning oil, a lubneat- j 
' ing oil, and a naphtha for dinfnolviug caoutchouc j 
were obtained. But neither in France nor in 
England did the attempt to make a profitable 
manufacture succce<l : in the former country the 
poverty of the shales was the chief drawbacic ; in 
the latter the disagreeable smell of the oil, which < 
could not be effectually removed, prevented it from » 
obtaining favour in the market. c 

On account of these failures the process fell into 1 
abeyance, until it was revived again by the success ^ 
of the well-known patent of Mr James Young (see t 
Paraffin ), secured in 1850 for the production of 1 
paraffin and paraffin-oil from coal. With the ex- c 
ception of the solid paraffin, which Mr Young was i 
the first to obtain on the large scale, and the eni- c 
ployment of cannel coal instead of shale, the pro- 
cesses of Du Buisson and Young are essentially the 1 
same. Tbb'iggiMOiiis has createa a new and rapidly- i 


t increasing branch of industry, paraffin-oil and 
paraffin being economically obtained by it from 
b either cannel coal or shale of certain kinds. Some 
» of these shales yield as much as 30 to 60 gallons of 
crude oil per ton. Their exploitation has called 
into existence many larm works in the Carbon- 
iferous tracts of Scotland, os well as at various 
' localities in England and Wales. 

; Owing partly to the comparative cheapness of 
. shale, and partly also to the fact that these products 
are obtained from it in a state more easily purified 
; tlian when they are got from coal, the use of the 
latter as a source of them is now almost entirely 
giv^en up. In Scotland, where the manufacture of 
paraffin-oil is chiefly carried on, the shales used are 
calle<l ‘oil shales,’ and there are now between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 tons of this material 
annually distilled. The yield of crude oil, paraffin 
or burning oils, lubricating oil, paraffin scale or 
wax, and sulphate of ammonia in vaiious periods of 
vear-s will bo found at the article PARAFFIN. 
In the refining process the crude oil is reduced to 
about one- half of its hulk before it is fit for burn- 
ing. Besides the above, there is also a considerable 
quantity of ‘ coal gas * unavoidably produced, and 
partly wasted. But for the distance of the oil- 
works, this would be consumed in some of the 
larger Scottish towns. Shales found in* the Lias 
and some other formations likewise yield mineral 
oil. Sec also Clay, Argillaceous Rocks. 

Sliallooily a light worsted cloth, believed to 
have been first made at CliAloiis-sur-Marne. 

Shallot, also Eschalot cfsca/(m/cunt ), 

a .species of Allium- OnioU'— (q.v.), a native of the 
East, introiluced into Europe by the Crusaders — 
from Ascalon, it is said — and much cultivated^ for 
its bulbs, which arc used like those of the onion, 
and sometimes for its leaves, which are used like 
those of the chivc. Tlie leaves grow in tufts like 
those of the chive, but are huger. The sliallot is 
generally propagatetl by the cloves, which are 
j)lantcd just beneatli the .surface of the ground, 
or only partially beneath it, in spring, and the 
crop is ready f(>r gathering in July or August. 
The flavour resembles that of garlic, but is much 
milder. In the vineyards of Italy the shallot is 
naturalised. 

Shaloo« See Durra. 

Shamo* See Cage-dirds. 

Shamaillsill, a name applied loosely to the 
religion of the Turanian races of Siberia and north- 
eastern Asia, based essentially on magic and 
sorcery. Their Heaven-God UkKo is but the chief 
among a host of nature-snints capable of being 
j influenced and even forced into obedience by the 
snells of sharmi7is or sorcerers. ‘ The only trace of 
tfic influence of Buddhism,’ says Max-MUller, 

I ‘ amonp the Kudic races, the Finns, Lapps, &c.. is 
I found in the name of their priests, Shaman being 
>snppo8ed to be a corruption of Sramana, a name 
applied to Buddha and to Buddhist priests in 
general.* Tlie Siberian Shaman works his cures 
by ma^c, and averts sickness and death by in- 
cantations. He works Jiiniself up into a irenzy 
of ner^'Oiis excitement, l>eating loudly upon his 
rnamc drum, and doubtless is usually the dupe 
of his own powers. Nor is his superstition any 
less reasonable than that of the devout Protestant 
who opens his Bible expecting a divine answer in 
the first verse on which ms eye shall fall ; for the 
latter makes the same assumption that he can 
compel God to give him an answer, his own faith 
being the condition. See DiViNATlOK, Maqio, 
and WITCHCRAFT. 

Shammalt eminent doctor of the Jewish 
law at the time of Herod, head of a most important 
school, and supreme judge of the Sanhedrim doling 
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the presidjenoy of Hillel (q.v. ), along with whom 
be is, indeed, generally mentioned, and of whom 
he was^ as it were, the contplemeiit. Very little is 
known of the histoiy of his life ; but h# was 
probably born in Palestine, and he energetically 
participated in all the [mlitical and religious com- 
plications of the couiitiy. There was a hai^shness 
and rigidity in his chamctor, which contrasts most 
strikingly with Hillers proverbial patience. His 
religious views were painfully strict, an<l he even 
tried to extend the rigour wilieh lio imposed upon 
himself to the youngest children ; hut the zealotisni 
with which later times have cliargcd liim is not 
so much to be ascribed to liim as to Ids scliool — 
‘the House of Shammai,’ Tliis seems, under the 
adverse circumstancCH of the commonwealth 


se<Ution wdthin, and the approaching enemy with* 

itic'af /cal ilmt at 


out — to Jiave developed a fanati 
times surpassed all liounds, ami strongly fosten*d 
that excei)tional excluMivcness wbi<‘li i^rovcd ln>tli 
the bane an«l the saving of Judaism. Tin* dis- 
cussions of the two rival .seliool.s, of wliich fhat of 
Shammai prepomloratcd long afl<*r flie master^ 
death, turned all upon [>oiiUs of [xh-^itive law. 

8lmmmy, Shamov. s<*o ruAAior.s, Lkatiii:!?. 

ShaniOy or (Join. Sec Asi V. v'ol. I. p. ISd. 

Slinillo'klll« a l>oi(m-li of PeooM Iviini/i, IKS 
miles by rail W, of X»‘w \"orlv, wiili n< li of 

anthracite coal, and (ISIH)) iiiliabi(;iulH. 

Sliamiiooiiig^* Sc^o HArri, MAssA.n*. 

Shmiirock (Irish, .srffuu'of/), tlu' national em- 
blem of Ireland, a leaf wilh three leallets, t»r pl«Mnt 
having such leaves, sometimes supposed to be the 
Wood sorrel (see < iXAiilDK.r.), which unlike «ome 
of the rival claimants for the honour is certainly 
indigenous to Ireland. Thit the name is more 
fre<[ucntly given to some sfu'cies of ('lover, or to 
some common plant of some of the nearly allied 
genera, as the Dmrs-foot Trefoil (see 
or the Black Metlick. It is not improlmble that 
the name has a .sort of general reference to tdaiUs 
Avith trifoliate leaves indigenous to Irelaml ; a 
perfectly satisfactory determi nation of the sj»ecies 
IS apparently as impo.s.sibh3 as the attainment t>f 
botanical .accuracy in regard to the emblematic 
thistle of Scotland. Lessor Veliow Trefoil (T/v- 
mint(s) i.s the plant ii.sually sold in Dublin 
pn St Patrick’s Daj\ The Common AVhite Clover 


in clover, though very rare in 

causes many a xiitile search. , 

to have been first assumed aa the 

from the circumstance that St Patti3c^ 

of it to illustrate tiie doctrine of the 

the story is a late one, and is not found in My 

the earlier lives of St Patrick ; and so fat ^ thtf 

theological argument is concerned, any planit wKih 

trifoliate leaves would answ(ir tlie saint\ potpOM. 

equally well. 

Hhaniyl (i.c* Samuel), chief id the LesgUiatia 
ami lca<ler of th<' inrleptunlent t.iihe^ji in the CaU'^ 
casus in fheir thirty year-*’ srnigglc against all the, 
might (»f lunii at Aubllimry in north’* 

j cm DaghcsiM,n, b<*f-amc a priest or mollah, and 

■ laboured wiili z* ;‘l and religious fer^ouv to com- 

! pose iiie nuuM.ious feuds of tin; Caucasian IribffS 
! and unite tlain Jn aidagoni^-m to their common 
; enemy, th*' inlidt I He w?ts one of 

; the f<ncijM»st iu the dedenee of Ifimry aguin.st the 

Kussians in Ksdl. In the end (d 18J4 he was 
ch*(‘t<‘d ‘ iitixm/ «ir licad u£ the Lcsghiaiis, and 
M)on ujadfj hitiiM.'lf ubsiduic temporal and spiritual 
<*hi<*f i.f riu‘ triht*- of Dngio'stftu. He at the same 

■ time in: roihio<'d a diangc of miJitaiy taclics, 
itbaudoiiijig oj»cii v»uifaic for su 3 prisc«, aiubug' 
cude-i, cSlC., vviiii'h biougbt numerous, and some- 
iimo'« great, stu(‘«‘Nst‘s to the arms of tJie mouu- 
iaineciH. In js.’PJ the Biissians succec<led in 
hemming Siianj\ I into Acitnigo in Daghestan, look 

! th»3 b»rtio>-s b\ .storm, and put every one <d the 
I defemlers to the swonl in order (o be quite certain 
that Shamyl shotdd not escape. But by some 
mysterious means he tlid escape, and fc?uddeiily 
• appeared preaching with more vigour than ever 
. the holy war again.-nt the infideK/ Ton yeara 
J later he again tscaped from the same stronghold 
after the itu^siaus had made themselves masters 
I of it. 'Iho Iltis^ians were completely baflied, their 
j armies soiaotimes disaslrc»u.s)v iKJHteii by their un- 
j conquerable foe, though he \^egaii to lose ground 
j through the long continuance of the struggle and 
! the exhaustion il naturally brought with iL Dur- 
ing the A'rimean war he was helped by the allies. 


^ who supplied him with money and arms; but after 



Lesser Yelluw Trefoil (Trifolium minwi}. 


(q.v., Trifolium repens) has had a snpeiBtitioDB 
respect attaclied to it from early times, and is 
frequently treated as the Irisfi sliamrook ; though 
it is believed to have been but recently introduced 
into Ireland, where it is not so common as in 
England* Aoconling to the elder Pliny, no serpent 
wllT touch it ; and the luck attached to the findtog 
*loar-leaved clover* — a leaf with foiir leaflets In- i 
stead of thrse (a not very uncommon monstrosity i 


peace was .signed the Russians resumed tiieir attacks 
upon the ( ancasian tribes w iili more energy, opened 
a road over the mountain.^, thus cutting oil one 
portion of tlie patriots, and so conijieuetl their 
submission. On April 12, 1859, Sham 3d *s chief 
.stronghold, 'Wedeu, was taken after a seven W’eelo** 
siege, and his authojity, except over a small hand 
of ]_>ersonal follow’er.s, >vas wlioll}’ destrov'ed. For 
several month.s he was hunted fi*om fatness to 
fastness, till at last (September 6, 1869) he was 
surprised on the plateau of Gounib, and after a 
desperate resistance, in which his 400 followers 
were reduced to 47, he was captured. He was 
assigned a residence at Kaluga in the middle of 
Russia, with a ijeiision of £1000, and be died at 
Medina in Arabia in March 1871, having taken up 
his residence in Mecca the 5'ear previousljr. In 
faith he was a Sufi. 

Shandon. Sec Cork. 

Sbandy HalL See Sterxk. 

Shmiglink most ittiMrtant seaport for 

central China, stands on an affluent of the Yang- 
tsse-kiang, about 12 miles from its mouth and IW 
mUes SK of Nanking. The Chinese city, with 
narrow, filthy streets, is surrounded by a wall, 
and between it and the river lie densely-crowded 
suburbs. On the north of the Chinese city the 
French and English settlements, with broad street^ 
well lighted. Avell paved, and handsome houses and 
public uuiJdinga, stretch northwards parallel to Urn ^ 
river. The English cathedral was designed hr Eir j 
O* Powerful b^teiies guard the river- | 
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approacli. The city lies low, and suifers greatly 
from ilysentery, cholera, and fevere duiing the verv 
hot summers. Here is the court of appeal for ail 
the foreign consular courts of China and Japan. 
Shangliai lias an enormous trade in tea and silks, 
and in cottons, woollens, opium, and metals, be- 
sides innumerable other commodities. It taps the 
provinces of middle China by a vast and complicated 
system of interlacing canals, and so gets tiie lion's 
share of the tea and silk to export. The total trade 
of the port, excluding the juiiK trade (of which no 
customs returns are made ), has grown enormously 
since Shanghai was thrown open to foreign com- 
merce in 1842 ; in 1890 and the yearn immediately 
preceding it the gross trade of the port was valued 
at an average of £37,858,000 annually, or a little 
more than the trade of Hull, the third port of Eng- 
land. Hong kong with a trade worth £41,000,000 
annually is the only port in China that surpasses 
Shanghai. A large proportion (£22,715,000) of the 
grand total of the trade of Shanghai is for goods 
(foreign and native) that are re-exported abroad 
and to otlier Cliinese ports — i.e. for goods in transit. 
Native produce from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Shanghai is exported to the annual value of 
I £8,746,000; this hi of coui*se in addition to the 
foreign and native re-exports. The actual imports 
reach a total of £22,036,000 ( 1897 ) for purely foreign 

f oods (including goods from Hongkong), and 
J12,293,0(X) for native Chinese produce. The share 
of (ireat Britain in the total trade (nearly two- 
thirds for imports) amounts to £8,180,000 a year; 
next comes u\e trade with Hong kong (four-fifths 
for exports), with India (nearly all mr exports), 
with Japan (two-thirds exports), and with the 
United States (£2,393,600, five-eighths imports). 
Silk and silk goods are exported to tlie value of 
£7,690,000, and tea to £2,686,000 ; next come raw 
cotton (£1,523,000), rice, sugar, paper, straw-braid, 
medicines, tobacco, skins and hides, native cloth, 
hemp, wool, wheat, oils, flower and fruit seeds, 
fans, and a host of minor articles. Indian tea is 
gradually' supplanting China tea in the markets of 
the world, and the Chinese planters are begin- 
ning to grow cotton instead of tea. Tlie iniports 
of greatest value from foreign countries (includ- 
ing Hoiig-kong) are cotton goods of all kinds 
(£9,948,000), opium (£3,249,000; this item is 
steadily declining), metals, woollens, coal, kerosene 
oil, bdche de mer, edible birds’-nests, dyes, ginseng, 
matches, pepner, sandalwood, seaweed, timber, 
shark’s fins, &c. The port is entered annually 
by some 29(K) vessels of 2,700,000 tons burden ; of 
these nearly one-half with more than half the ton- 
nage are British, and only 900 of 710,000 tons*^are 
Chinese. Pop. ( 1897 ) 450, OCK) ( about 3000 foreigners). 

Shanklln^ a watering-place on the south-east 
coast of the Isle of Wi^it, 8 miles by rail S. of 
Kyde. Pop. ( 1881 ) 2740 ; ( 1891 ) 3277 ; ( 1901 ) 4533, 

Shannon^ the largest river of Ireland, rises 
in the Cuilcagh Mountains, County Cavan, and 
falls after a course of 254 miles into the Atlantic 
Ocean between Loop Head and Kerry Head. Flow- 
ing south-westwards, it soon reaches Lougli Allen in 
Leitrim ; thence it proceeds through a succession 
of ei^ansions-^Loughs Boderg, Bonn, Forbes, Ree, 
and Derg —past the towns of Carrick, Athlone, and 
Killaloe, to Limerick. There it departs from the 
southerly direction it has hitherto pursued and 
tnms^ westwards, forming a wide estuary some 
70 miles long and 10 miles across at its seaward 
extremity. About 10 miles from the entrance the 
river narrows to about 1 J mile in width. Outward 
navigation commences at Foynea, which is con- 
nected by railway with Limerick, and from which 
steamboats ply daily to Kilrush, Tarbert, and the 
intermediate stations. Vessels of 1000 tons can. 


however, get up to Limerick, and small steamers 
to Athlone ; boats ascend the river to beyond 
Lough Allen. Several tributaries fall into the 
Shannon, as the Suck and Fergus from the right, 
and the Iniiy, Brosna, Mulkear, Maigue, and Deel 
from the left. The main liver is caniuiscd for some 
distance below Athlone, and again between Killaloe 
and Limerick. Tliis important system of navi- 
gation, which occupies a position almost midway 
between tlie east and west coasts of Ireland, is 
connected with Dublin by means of the Grand and 
Royal Canals. 

Shaiiny. See Blenny. 

Slians^ a number of tribes of common origin, 
who live on the borders of Burma, Siam, and 
China, to which three states they are in great 
part subject, though some are independent . (see 
map at Vol. 11. p. 562). They are the de- 
scendants of an aboriginal race of China ; their 
home generations ago was in the mountainous 
region on the bordei*s of tlie Chinese provinces 
of Sze-chuen and Sliensi. In the course of time 
they have been pushed southwards. They seem to 
have entered the valley of the Irawadi in the 6tli 
century b.c. Tlie Slnans and the Laos are one and 
the same people, and both are closely akin to the 
Siamese. The country the Shans inhabit may be 
broadly described as a succession of wide river- 
valleys (of the Menain, Meping, Mekok, Mekhong, 
&c.) separated by high ridges ; on the north it climbs 
up to the Yunnan plateau of southern China. 
There are extensive and valuable forests of teak ; 
iron, rubies, and silver are extracted, and gold, 
copper, coal, and petroleum are known to exist. 
Rice, cotton, and tobacco are the crops most ex- 
tensively grown. The pecmle are noteii for chased 
work in gold and silver. The tribes that acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Siam are estimated to 
number 2,000,009 people ; at the census of 1891 it 
was computed that there were about the same 
number under British rule in Burma. The number 
<^f Shans subject to China, and the numbers of 
the independent tribes, are alike unknown. But 
equally whether tributary or independent, they 
are distributed amongst several states, of wliich 
the most inmortant are Zimm6 ( CIiieng-Mai ), 
Kiaiig Hsen, Lapon, Nan, Laklion, and Peh, tribu- 
tary to Siam ; Luang- Prabaiig, now French ; Iviang 
Hun^, Kiang Tung, Morie, Katchin, and others 
now incorporated in Burma. Tlie Slians are an 
indolent, laughter-loving people, fond of gambling 
and cock-ligliting, not unwarlike, though orderly 
and fairly trustworthy ; the w^omen have great 
influence, and enjoy equal freedom with the men. 
Slavery, liowever, exists, but in a mild form ; and 
serfdom is general. The rule of the native chiefs 
is generally just and mild, and taxation is light 
Buadliism is the dominant religion, though it 
is mingled with many superatitious practices. 
Zimm6 and others of the principal towns are 
the seats of a very extensive transit trade be- 
tween Yunnan, Tali, and the marts of southern 
China, on the one side, and Bangkok and the 
ports of Burma on the. other; the traders, mostly 
Chinamen, bring down from Yunnan silks, iron 
and copper utensils, opium, straw-hats, beeswax, 
figured cloth, tea, and walnuts, and take back 
cotton, raw and woven, and European manufac- 
tured goods. There is also a large trade in the 
native commodities — horns and hides, ivory, cutch^ 
gold-leaf, saltpetre, sapan wood, salt, lead,, steel, 
TOtel-nuts, stick-lac, &c. Since 1881 Messrs Hallett i 
and Colquhoun have been advocating the construc- 
tion of a railway from Bangkok to Kiang Hsen, 
on the northern frontier of Siam, and thence to 
Ssumao on the Chinese border, with a branch-line 
of 100 miles from Maulmain in Burma. Other 
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alternative routes are proposed to the commerdally 
very important provinces of southern China ; the 
one which apparently the government of India 
favours is an extension of tlie Burnian system 
northwards from Bharno. 

The first Shan state to rise to the level of his- 
torical importance was the Mau kingdom, the 
ruler of which in the 13 th century conouered all 
Burma, the upper parts of Siam and the Malay 
Peninsula, aim made his influence felt from Tali 
in China as far as Java and Cainbodhu All the 
northern portions of this extensive empire, iiichub j 
iiig Buniui, were ruled by Mau princes down to j 
1554. Shortly after that date the tables were 
turned, and most of the Shan states became tributary ! 
to the emperor of Pegu. Other poMcrfiil states I 
about the same period were Zimme and \'ieii-eliaiig. j 
The former still exists, but subject to Siam ; the 
latter, a Jiaos state, was destroyed in Ihe IStb 
century. About 1774 -77 Siam drove oiil tlie Bur- 
mese and J^egnans, and made hei'^elf mistress of 
the southern Shan states, Zimme and X'^ieri chang. 
Ruins of lar^e cities exist in gn^at numbers i hrougle i 
out the middle portions of the Shan country ; tliey ! 
are the relics of the ejdiemeral capitals of ditlerent j 
Shan states. j 

See H 0 I 4 S. Hallett, yf Thousnnd ^^iU■s vn nn fClephant ! 
<18tK)); Cokmhoiiu, Amontfmt tlu' .sV/ae.,’< ( ; Threk, | 
Siam and Laos (Amer. Preslv Mission flourd); i’arl j 
Bock, Tcmpien and Ele^dumtH (18H-0; Ayinoniov’s 1 
articles ‘Los Tchfvnies et leurs lleligions’ in the Itf.vwt de. I 
VHistoirc des JRidigions for ISOl ; and books tpioteti i 
under Siam. j 

a province of northern China, having ' 
the Hoang-ho iui its w<*stern boundary. See CHINA, j 


placed on a thoroughly firm baais. (Htiitiier recog- 
nisee the following families. CarchariidBe include 
the gentw CarchariaH, of which ^ Blue Shark 
{Carchariaa glaucjM), 12-15 feet in lengthr aud the 
larger White Shark (C. rnigaris) are iwreeenta- 
tive ; the geuus Galeocerdo, with several fonhid- 
able species ; the genus Oaleus, of wltich the Ti^ 



tVhibi Shark {Carckariast vulgaris). 


((walvHs vnnifi) ovenr^ on British coasts ; the genus 
Zygjcnri, notable for the large transverse eyedioar- 
ing loi>ert of the snout to vvhicli the.se voracious 
lislics owe their name ITanimcr-heads ); the 

genus Alnstelus, with small species known iwt 
* Hounds.’ lu J/ifdv/nft Iwniu and Catrhftrias 
glnnras tlu*re is a j>ecuiiar placenta-like connection 
lM?tw<»cn the nioiber-lish and the yolk-sac of the 
unb(»rn young. 

Lamnid.e ineliule numerous large pelagic sharks, 
sucli {ts the Porheagle (().vjfrhina vornublva)^ 
which frequents tlic \b»rth Atlantic, attains a 
length of 10 feet, and is said to swallow its 


siiapill&iliay. SocOhkney Islands. 

Sliaplra. See Foiuaatv. 

Sharebroker. See Biiokeu, ami stock Ex- 

change. 

Shareholder. See ( Ompa.w. 

Shart (i.c. rirer), the piiiicijud feeder of Lake 
Tsad (<i.v.) or Tehad. 

Shark, a common name for most of tlie Elasmo- 
brancli lishcs iiicludc<l in the sub-order Selaclicudei. 
They are voracious fishes, with two or three excep- 
tions carnivorous, the smaller forms often eating 
cru.staceaiis and molluscs, as well as iishes, to 
which the larger forms almost exclusively restrict 
themselves. They sometimes devour men who 
:8wim incautiously in warm seas. Unlike the 
flattened rays, tlie sharks usually preserve the 
typical fish-like form, and the gill-slits are lateral, 
not ventral. In most the skin is coverc<l with 
iiiinuto thickly-set skin-teeth, i*eally like those of 
thornbacks, but much smaller and more numerous. 
The teeth on the jaws are very sharp, generally 
triangular, and are disposed in rows. In most cases 
only the vow on the ridge of tlie jaw is in use, but 
as tliis is worn away it is replaced by the next row, 
wliich is gradually moved forward. Some of the 
sharks are viviparous, others are oviparous. In 
the latter each egg is enclosed in a horny *mer- 
maiers pui-se. ’ 

As to their distribution, sharks, though most 
numerous in the tropics, ai’e represented in almost 
all seas, and many venture up estuaries and rivers. 
One species occui'S in Lake Nicaragua. Many live 
in the open sen, and voyagers know how they 
follow the ships, hungrilv swallowing — with little 
discrimination — what refuse is thrown overboard. 
Though few are like the Portuguese Shark ( Centro- 
•aegmnua cosloiepis) in living in deep water, hot a 
few live a sluggish existence at the bottom of 
relatively shallow water near the shore. Many of 
the smaller forms are negarious, and prey upon 
the shoals of herring and mackerel. 

The classification of sharks has not yet been 


j prey whole; the Man-eater Shark {Carc/utrodon 
I roiidilctii), ill all tropical and temperate seas, 
attaining a length of 30 feet; the box-shark or 
'riiresher {Alopcfu’as not uncommon around 

British coiusts, attaining a length of 13 feet, not- 
able for the etiormonsly elongated uppeT lobe of 
its tail, and for its voracious attacKs on her- 
ring and mackerel ; tlie Basking-sliark [Selarhe 
maxima)^ attaining a length of 30 feet, living on 
small tishes, often in the Iiabit of lying p/issive, 
and like, the thresher harmless to man unless 
attacked. The Chnflvngrr ex2>h>rej's dredgeil numer- 
ous large teeth belonging to some shark of the 
genus Carcharodon ; as these measured 5 inches 
along the sale ami 4 across the base, there must 
be some larger species than Carcharodoti rondclctii 
either still alive or not long rdnee extinct, 

Notidanidiv are a small family including a few 
tropical or subtropical shark>s, sometimes called 
cow-sbarks, and reierable to the genus Notidanus, 
from which, however, some distinguish two other 
genera, Hexanchus with six gill-dits, and Hept- 
anchus with seven. 

Soylliidio are a family of small sharks, usually 
called dog-fishes, including Scyllimn caniculum 
and S, cattUnSy the common dog-fishes of British 
shores ; Stegofftoma tigrmum, a beautiful striped 
shark frequenting the Indian Ocean ; and tlie Indo- 
Pacific ground-shark (Crossorhinus), which lurks 
on the bottom, and is protectively coloured. 

Cestraciontidas a family now somewhat decadent, 
twenty-two of the twenty-five genera being extinct. 
The living forms — e.g. Cestraewn or ffeterodonttis 
qaleattia — ai*e called Port Jackson sharks. The 
front teeth are small and sharp, those behind are 
fiat and arranged in pavement-like rowa 

Spinacidee are a family including the small spiny 
dog-fiskes— e.g. Aeanthteis vulgarta arid A. biain- 
viuU on British coasts; the voracious Greenland 
Shark {Lmnargua borealis), which attains a length 
of about 16 feet ; the Black Dog-fish ( Centre- 
seyUium fabrtcii) of Arctic seas; Centroseymnus 
eeeloUpii, which is caught off the coasts of Portugal 
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from a depth of 400-500 fathoms ; the Spinous 
Shark ( Ecninorhinus spinostis), a Mediterranean 
form, which seems also to live in deep water. 

KhinuUv are a family represented solely by the 
almost cosmcmolitan, somewhat ray-like, Angel- 
fish or Monk-nsh (Rhina aquatina), 

Pristiophoridu) are a family parallel to the 
Pristiuriam among the rays, for the genus 
Pristiophorus has its snout prolonged into a saw 
as in the much larger genus Pristis. 

It seems necessary furthermore to establish a 
family for a remarkable Japanese shark, Chlaniy- 
doaelachtis angiiineus^ a somewhat eel-like animal, 

6 feet long, less than 4 inches in diameter, sugges- 
tive of a sea-serpent, but more important since it 
seems as if it were a direct descendant of forms 
which flourished in Devonian times (see Fishes). 

Sharks are destructive to food -fishes and to 
fishermen’s nets, and sometimes attack man him- 
self. On the other hand, many of the smaller 
forms are eaten by man ; tlie gristly fin -rays are 
used in China in the making of gelatine ; the livers 
are sometimes utilised as sources of oil ; the skin 
of those wliich are thickly beset with skin-teeth 
was formerly much used by cabinet-makers for 
polishing purposes, serving, under the name of 
shagreen, instead of sandpaper. 

SharGHf the name of an extensive tract of 
plain and corn-land (partly under cultivation) in 
Palestine, lying between the sand-dunes of the 
coast and the foot-hills of the interior, and extend- 
ing from the neighliourliood of Carmel on the north j 
to near Joppa. The so-callcd Rose of Sharon is 
the subject of an article. I 

Staaroilt a borough of Pennsylvania, on the 
Shenango River, 71 miles by rail NNW. of Pitts- 
burgh. Its manufactories include rolling-mills 
and foundries, steel and boiler works, a chain- 
factory, planing and flour mills, a soap-factory, 
and jiiachine-sho]>s ,* and coal is largely mined near 
by. Pop. ( 1890) 7447 ; ( 1900 ) 8917. 

Sliarpf a sign ^ in Music, which, when inefixeil 
to a note, elevates it by a semitone in the scale. 
See Music, Vol. VII. p. 357. A double sharp x 
raises a note two seiiiitoues. 

Sharp^ Abraham, a meritorious mechanist and 
astronomer, who, born at Little Horton near Brad- 
ford in 1653, and apprenticed to a tradesman, 
became a schoolmaster, and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics and the cognate sciences. 
Having also acted as exciseman and bookkeeper in 
a London ofifice, he was in 1688 asked by Flam- 
steed to assist in mounting instruments at Green- 
wich Royal Observatory. Tliere for some years he 
did admirable work on the instruments, perfecting 
bond-graduation and other processes, and making 
many very valuable observations ; and after retir- 
ing to Horton, be continued to assist Flamsteed 
by his extraordinary powers os a calculator. He 

g ublished tables of logarithms and a treatise, 
geometry Improved (1717), and made observations 
in a small observatory fitted up by himself. He 
died 18th July 1742. See \\i» Life and Correspond- 
ence, edited by Cud worth (1889), 

Sharp, Granville, abolitionist, was the son of 
the archues^on of Northumberland, and was l)om 
at Durham in 1735. He came to London, and, after 
studying law, obtained a post in the Ordnance Office ; 
but this he resigned in 1776 on the outbreak of tlio 
war with America, of which he disapproved. He 
was the author of upAvards of sixty-one publications 
—mainly pamphlets — on philological, legal, politi- 
eal, and theological subjects (the English tongue, 
liuadmb and titbiugs, the definite article in the 


pal writings and the maih labouiaf of his Ilfs wens 


in defence of the negro, and for the abolition of the 
slave-titide and slavery. He defended the cause 
of the negro Someraet, securing the decision of the 
twelve judges (1772) that whenever a slave touches 
English soil he becomes free. He was with Clarkson 
one of the founders of the Association for the Aboli- 
tion of Negix) Slavery, and assisted in the estab- 
lishment of the colony of Sierra Leone for freedmen. 
He died in London, 6th July 1813. There is a Life 
by Hoare (1820), and a smaller one by Stuart 
(New York, 1836). See also Slavery. 

Sharp, James, Archbishop of St Andrews, was 
born at the castle of Banfl" on 4th May 1618, the 
son of the sherifl- clerk of Banirshire. Educated for 
the cliurcb at King’s College, Aberdeen (1633-37), 
he afterwards visited England, and became ac- 
quainted with several eminent English divines, os 
Hammond, Sanderson, and Taylor. In 1643 he 
was a 2 )pointed a ‘regent’ of "philosophy at St 
Andrews, and in 1048 minister of Craii, an office 
which he held throughout Cromwell’s ascendency. 
In 1651 , however, when Monk was reducing Scot- 
land to obedience, Sharp was carrietl ofl‘ to England 
with several other ministers; but he quickly re- 
gained his liberty, and for some years enjoyed the 
confidence of the ‘ Resoliitioners,*^or more moderate 
party in the church. In 1656 he was olioscn by 
them to plead their cause in London before the 
Protector against the ‘ Ihotesters ; ’ and Baillie 
speaks of him on this occasion as ‘ that vciy' worthy, 
pious, wise, and diligent young man.’ Oli the eve 
of the Restoration he was sent up again to London 
to use his utmost endeavours with Monk in favour 
of the Kirk of Scotland, and at Monk’s suggestion 
he crossed over to Breda, and had several inter- 
views with Charles II. His correspondence for 
some months after his return from llollaiid is full 
of apprehensions of Prelacy, * cassock -men,’ and 
the Service-book; but its j)crlidy stands revealed 
in Ills letter of 21st May 1661 to Middleton, wiiich 
proves that be was then (as probably before) in 
confidential communication and hearty co-opera- 
tion with Clarendon and the English uisho 2 >s for 
the immediate re-establishment of EiPiscopacy in 
Scotland. The bribe w'as a gieat one, for on 16th 
December he w^as consecrated Archbishop of St 
Andrews, having first received Etiiscupal re-ordi- 
nation. The sniqple and dexterous tool of Middle- 
ton or Lauderdale, as cither gained the ascendency, 
a liar and coward, and a vindictive oppre.ssor or 
those he had betrayed, be soon became an object 
of detestation to the 2 »opuIace and of contempt to 
his employers. When in 1668 Robert Mitchell, a 
conventicle preacher, fired a pistol at him in the 
streets of Edinburgh, the bystanders suffered the 
fanatic to escape — only, how'ever, to be executed 
ten years later on his own confession, enticed from 
him by an assurance of his life. At last, on 3d 
May 1679, on Magus Muir, twelve Fife Covenanters 
— Hackston of Ratliillet, John Balfour of Kinloch, 
the rest pedants or artisans — fell in with him as 
he vvivs driving with his daughter to St Andrewrs, 
and, dflEigging him from his coach, hacked him 
clumsily to death in spite of his frantic prayers. 
In his epiteph at St Ahdrevvs Sharp is described as 
‘a most piousqprelate, a most prudent senator, and 
a most holy martyr ;’ but to-day even his apologists 
can plead little for him but that he wros not licen- 
tious, that his portrait is not that of a monster of 
cruelty, and that he was simply an ambitious 
ecclesiastic of plausible and courtly manners, who 
may have thought that, if there must be an arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, there Vroa no great reason 
why he should not be the man. 

See Tob viL d Hill Burton’i Biatory of Sooffand ' 
18r4) O. Airy's LaydtrdaU Papers (Camden Boa 
1884); an aiiiris in ^ Bofih Mapiew (IBiSjt 

and two in ths Sooteieh (1881^65), ^ ^ 
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Shiurpt William (1749-1824), an engraver, 
republican, and enthuBiast, who was born in 
London, and died at Chiswick* See his Life by 
W, S. Baker (Phila. 1875). 

SharpCf Charles Kirkpatrick, vii-tuoso, 
was bom at Hoddam Castle, Dumfriesshire. 15tli 
May 1781, and in 1798 entered Christ Church 
College, Oxford, where lie graduated B.A. in 1892. 
In 1818 he fixed his baclielor home in Edinluirgli 
(No. 93 Princes Street), and here he died in Marcli 
1851. A Scottish Horace Walpole ( with a differ- 
ence), he was a great collector of pirtures and 
curios, was a clever versifier and a cleverer 
draugliisman, Avvote for the Aull-Jitfyhin, contrih- 
uted two original balhids to the third volmue of 
Scott’s Minstrelsy^ and e<litcd sc\'eral ciiil) books, 
but is cliiefly renieinhercd nowadays hy Ids iinmense 
correspondence, two big volumes of wliich have 
been edited by Alexander A1 lardy cc (Ed in. ^S^S8). 

See the Memoirs prefixed tht?ret.o an«l to liis 
and Prose Praynimfs ( Edin. .‘ind a third in Mark 

Napier’s Memoirs of Montrose [ tth cd. lsr»b). 

SlmrpCt Samuel, biblical scltolar, wu'^ i»oni in 
Jxmdon, March 8, 1799, a <hscou<lafi( of I’hiii)> 
Henry and nepliew of Kogors Iho in whoN»> 

bank he Avorked till sixty. Krom an oarly ago he 
took to (Jie study of Egyj»lolog\ , and hi.-. 
Inscrijdions ( 1839 -41 bO) sliowcd crcditfthle learn 
ing and luoro than ereditahh* iinlnstn-. EaU r 
hooks were a History of Eyy id { lS4(i) and a llisiurtf 
of ike Hebrew Hation /on/ /.iterotnrr {kSt>9/: :i. 
translation of Gviesbaolds text of lie* Xew | 

ineiit ( 1840), a revision of the Aa(hoii.'-o<! \y'r.'.ion j 
of the Old Testament (1805), hesi/les works on 
Hebrew grammar, on the cliroiiology of St PaiiTs 
epistles, &c. Sharpe was a man of singnhir amia- 
bility, a Unitarian in religion, iiomxst and iiainfnl 
beyond most ; but his work sulhnod from the 
delicioncies in his training, the ovcr-ingcniiitv 
natural to a self- educated man, and the lack of 
knowleilgo of the Avork of con temporary German j 
scholars. He died in Highbury, duly 28, 1881. ] 
See the Life by P. W. Clay/len ( 1883). I 

Sharpshooters, an old term a]>])lied in the 
army to ritleiucn Avlien skirmishing or specially 
employed as marksmen. Any soldier or sailor 
might now be called a .sbarpshooter under certain 
circumstances. 

ShAstrUf or Shaster (Sansk. AS'thiru, from 
s'ds, ‘to teach’), means literally a book; but the 
term is cspeciallv applie<l to (he authoritative, 
leligious and legal, hooks of the Himlu.s. 

Shat*el-Arab. Sec Elpuuates. 

Shavina* See Beard. 

ShaWt Jack, life-guardsman. See Pugilism. 

Shawl (Pereiaii shdl). As may almost be in- 
ferred from the simplicity of its form, this garment 
is of high antiquity. Even the elaborately- wrought 
and beautiful shaAvls of India and Persia have 
been continuously made from an early time. Sir 
George BirdAvood (Industrial Arts of India) 
suggests that the description of ricli apparel in 
EzeK. xxvii. 23, 24, may refer to Cashmei*e shaA^ds 
imported into Tyre through Aden. The patterns 
of these shaAvIs, but little changed in the course of 
centuries, are sometimes produced by weaving and 
sometimes by a kind of embroidery, but in either 
case the work is slow and tedious. Cashmere 
shawls are made of a very fine material called 
pashm or pashmina^ consisting of the inner or 
under- wool of the shawl-goat of Tibet (see Cash- 
mere Gidat). This wool is separated with much 
eaie from the longer hair of .the animal, and is then 
blctttied and spun with great delicacy into a fine 
^kiuad^ the bwt quality of which sells as high as 
to 10s. per ib. The dyeing of the yarn 


is a very important and (lifilcuit op^tioh, almost 
all the coloum from native dyes mitlg jMSrm 
Unfortunately aniline dyes Avere and Still to 
some extent be used, but they are now pra/cricaUy 
proliibiied. 

In the case of those sliawls which have 
pattenis produced by ncciliework or cmbroi<ha:y 
the grouinl eoiiMists of a plain paslnuina fabric, and. 
the ihrcH/l used for the oatiein is of the same 
material. The shawls with looiu-woven ):>att6rns, 
nolAvithslanding tbeir intricate nature, are mi^e 
on very rude and [>rituiti\ c I’lnee or somc- 

liiiies four wenwers arc cngagisl at \»jje of tlicse 
looiijvij and insiead of using shuttl<‘s they work 
i witij iiuMieroiis woodt'n n/'edlcs (eaeli being snpplieii 
j with cohuiri.Mt N iirn), a Inch have slight jy charred 
i oinls but no eves. Tlie shawls u.re woven face 
downwanim, an'i ibe work is Citrried on at the back 
or reverse* on whieli the iicedlo.s hang in rows. 

After the tbreM»ls a)e wtuUed in to suit the t>nttern 
a/rross one liin" of wedi, they are kriotled to the 
war]> ari/j driven flnulv into llieii place by the reed 
oi <oiiib. «>n an aven/ge iivf* shawls are jiroduccd 
«»n one loom in a \ear but a loom may b(» o(tcuj»ied 
‘luring tijis jz/ni/Hl with <uil\ shawl if it is of 
vri V line quaiit \ and an elaborate pattern. 
Tliese slijiwE are, liuwever, often woven in sejuiratc 
jdece.- and so n»*a<.lv joined togt?llit;r that a shawl 
so ma/le looks u- if it had heeri \vovt*n in one piece. 

Kxeejjf iomdiy fine raslmiere show Is are higli in 
|/riee. Mr lkid<*n T’owell (J^lanuforfures of the 
Pnujtfh) stages that one of lirsi rate quality, 
weighing 7 1h. , v. ill co>i in tlnu iMinntry as much 
as lliis orice 1.*% made up of the folloAving 

items: ^Material, 1’3U: wages /d artisans, £150; 
duty, .1!70 ; miseellaneous exiuuisos, £50. But in 
the ease of an eNtK»i l<‘d sluiAvl we must add oustoniB 
dtitv, eo.st of eaniagn*. eomniission to broker Avlio 
manages flie sale ami export, something for the 
risk of robbery, nhieli by some routes is great, and 
otlier ineideiital exj>ensos. These shaAvls are, 
however, nnmie as Ioav in jrioe as .C15 for one in 
eight coloins and of comparatively simjde design. 

lufciior shawls are manufactured in the Punjab 
by artisans A^ho at various limes have euiigrate<l 
from raslunere. They are woven at Amritsar, 
Linlhiana, »Ialalpur, Xurpur, and a few other 
place.s. For tliese tlio fine pashm is mixed Avith 
another kind of goat's Avoid ealled hoorh from 
Keriuaii in Persia. Shawl.s somewhat rcsemlding 
tho.se of Cashmere, though njuoli less costlv, are 
largely manufactured at Kerman itself, the "koork 
of which they are made being, like the pashm from 
the Tihelan goat, the under-Avool of the animal. 
But tlie most iM^autifiil shawLs woven in Persia ai*e 
made of silk, and tliese too are like fine Ca.shmere 
shaAvks in general apiiearance. Both in India ^nd 
Pei*sia sliawl -cloth is made into tunics and other 
shaped articles of dress for both men and Avomen. 

The production of shawls was until recent years 
a very important manufacture in France, anergave 
occupation to a large numher of designers in Paris, 
Avho not only furnished designs for those woven in 
their oAvn country — chiefly at Paris, Lyons, and 
Nfmes— hut also ?or shaAvi-manufacturers in Eng- 
land and Austria, and even for some Avoven in Cash- 
mere. In 1867 it Avas estimated that the annual 
value of the French shawl trade amounted to 
nearly a mUliou pounds sterling. SUaAvls of various 
kinds are made at different places in England, and 
in past years many of these Avere desimed in the 
Iiidlian style. At Paisley in Scotland, where for 


dyeing ( 


were made of silk, wool, or cotton, either semt* 
ately or in combination ; but the best-known eleee 
of jPaialey ahawla was msauhLOtured oi £ne wfW 
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and with patterns in the style of those woven in 
Caslinierc. As many as 8000 looms were at one 
time occupied in the weaving of these. Soon after 
tlie middle of the century, however, the manufaC' 
til re l)egan to decline, and for some years past no 
shawls of this character have been woven. Tartan 
sliawls, but chiefly of small size, for indoor or 
occasional wear, are still made at several places in 
Scotland. 

The change which has taken place during the 
last quarter of a centuiy in the nature of female 
costu me is remarkable. T weeil fabrics and other soft 
woollen cloths of a plain character, similar to those 
worn by men, have completely taken the place of 
the ricfdy-patteriied shawls and plaids of former 
days. Even in a country like Persia, where, as has 
been stated, shawl-stuff forme^l part of the attire 
of both sexes, the characteristic native dress, so 
long tenaciously adhered to, is gradually being 
abandoned for coats and other garments of Euro- 
pean broadcloth. Tlie time has at last come when 
the shawl - fabrics of Caslmiere, wliicli for many 
centuries have never ceased \o charm the female 
world, are no longer in demand, and the art of 
manufacturing them is in clanger of becoming 
lost. 

A few words may be said about the patterns of 
Cashmere sliawls, wliich Jiave been placed by the 

most <listinguished 
decorative artists of 
modern times in the 
highest order of art 
manufacture. The 
most characteristic 
feature in a typical 
design is what has 
been usually called the 
* cone ' or * pine cone,* 
of which a few varie- 
ties are sliowii in tlie 
annexed figures. It 
appeal's, however, to 
be really a conven- 
tional representation 
of a wind -bent cypress- 
tree, as the term sanj, 
the native name of 
that tree, is also ap- 
plied to this pattern or 
part of a pattern. The form has many modifica- 
tions, one or more of which often make up the 
groundwork of the designs of other textile fabrics 
both in India and Persia, and it even ^pears on 
mclal-work and paiuer-mach6 made in Caslimere. 
Sometimes it is simply called the shawl pattern. 

It is, however, not nierely the graceful outline of 
thei|^ ornamental devices, but also the harmonious 
blending of their deep toned colours, which gives a 
singular charm to these exquisite productions of 
eastern looms. 

ShllWtlCCSy a tribe of American Indians of the 
Algonquin family, formerly settled mainly in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, but driven west- 
ward by the Irocjuois. They helped the French 
against the English, gave trouble to the newly- 
founded United States, and in 1812 some hands 
joined the English. They afterwards removed to 
Missouri, Kansas, and Indian Territory. 

Shea Oak, or She Oak. See Casuarina. 
For Shea Butter, see Butter-tree. 

Shear-steel. See Steel. 

Shearwater, a genus of birds belonging to 
the petrel family, Procellaiiidae, included by Lin- 
naeus in the genus Procellaria, but separated by 
Brissou in 1700 as the genus Pufiinus. These bir^ 
vary from 8} to 14 inches in length. The bill is 
rather longer than the head ; the mandibles are 



compressed and decurved ; the nostrils open sepa- 
rately, not by a common tube ; the wings are long 
and pointed ; the legs are of moderate length ; the 
tai-si are compressed laterally ; the three toes in 
front are webbed, and the hind-toe is very small. 
The genus includes twenty or more species, and is 
cosmopolitan in its distribution. The shearwaters, 
however, are exclusively oceanic species. They 
spend most of their time on the wing, and can 
swim with great ease, but rarely if ever? dive. 
They are usually silent, but at their breeding- 
grounds they utter soft agreeable notes. Their 
principal food is fish. A single white egg is laid 
111 a hole in the ground. The species found in the 
British Isles are classified by Seebohm thus : 


Lcr<*H ftiid upper f 
ojir-covcrts J 
same colour j 
as tlie crown. \ 


Sooty SlicArwater (under imrts uniform brown). 
Great Shearwater. 


Manx Shearwater > 

Dusky Shearwater | "'*^8 or under. 


The Sooty Shearwater (PuMnns griscus) has been 
found on the east and south coasts of England and 
Ireland, and is generally distributed over the 
North Atlantic, hut has its breeding- grounds in the 
southern hemisphere. The Great Shearwater (P. 
major) is common on the south coast of England, 
but comparatively rare on the east coast. It 
occurs rarely in Scotland and Ireland, aiu>it visits 
the south of Greenland. Southwards it extends to 
Tierra del Fiiego and to near the Cajie of (^ood 
Hope. Nothing is known of its nesting. The 
Manx Shearwater ( P. anglorum) is common round 
the British coasts and on the coasts of Norway 



The Manx Shearwater ( Puffinua anglorum ). 


and Iceland and even Greenlan*]. Southwards it 
reaches the Mediterranean and the Black Sea and 
the Azores, Madeira, and the Canary Islands. 
This species is nocturnal or crepuscular in habits 
and dives freely. The Dusky Shearwater (A 
ohscurus) is a rare visitor to the British Isles. It 
frequents the Canaries, Madeira, Bermudas, Ba- 
hamas, and Barbadoes. It is a nocturnal species. 

Sheathing. See Shipbuilding. 

Sheave. See Pulley. 

Sheba. See Babaians. 

Shebeen ( Irish ), a term in use, especially in 
Ireland and Scotland, for a house where intoxicat- 
ing liquors (usually whisky) are sold without a 
license. See Licensing Laws. 

Sheboygan, a port, capital of Sheboygan 
county, Wisconsin, on Lake Michigan, at the 
mouth of the Sheboygan River, 53 miles by rail 
N. of Milwaukee. It has a good harbour, and con- 
tains foundries, tanneries, breweries, and planing- 
mills, and manufactures shoes, chairs, toys, ^ 
Pop. (1880 ) 7314; (1800) 16,359. 

Sheehem. See Nablus. 

Shechl'nah. See Ark of the Covenant. 
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Sheet Sir Martin Archer, portrait-painter, or Wool are very apparent In»ome iit)]>iOtUe]i^ 
was l^m at Dublin, 23d December 1770, studied the sheep loses its abundant fleece, i^d; Ii^. Oovered 
under West, and as a boy of sixteen became famous with lioir little longer than that of the pXv 
as a portrait-painter. In 1788 he settled in London, AUliough not equal to gr>ats in tlieir sR^ap^tion 
where he became A.R.A. in 1798, KA. in 1800, to rocky steeps, and not endowed with spdi 
and President of the Royal Acatlemy in 1830, when of leaping from crag to oag, most breeds >of sheep 
ho was knighted. He was regarded as a rival of exliibit a strong dis}K)sition to seek their fopd m 
Lawrence, though his art was but poor and few of places where no animal not very agile and sjOtre- 
his portraits are now thouglit much of. He wrote footed could venture; and thoneof the domesticated 
several poems, didactic, tragic, and otlun- ; a novel ; breeds which retain uiinrh of their onginal wildujBas 
and a rlanyor the EnconrcKjewcnt of Hiaioriml are thus adapted to sitnatioiif^ in wldch otherwiad 
PaintiUff, Tie died at llrightou, )9th August 1850. the pastme would he of little value to man. In fine 
See tile Idfo by his son (2 voIh. 1800 ). wealluM' Hheen asc^oid the heiglUs, tunl in cold and 

Sheeahs. Se« SuSites. i " wulior Ihev lopair to tlie lower grounda, 

^ j In modern times it iia>s hecn cuhtoiiiarv U> remove 

SinCCIl* bee ItlfJHMOND. . 1 1 , 4 . docks from rmjuntainons regions to lower 

SlM^cp {Oois)t a genus of ruminant rpiadnipcds ' gro!inds pas'^ lIjo winter; and in the fall of the 
of tlie family Capridas so nearly allied to goats ; yeai shepheuls have diiliciiliy in preventing the ani- 
that the propriety (»f generic distinction is vtoy nods from leaving ihe snmnker j^ustures too early if 
doulitful. Tm?y difler from goats in having tin? the weathm' is unfa\ oiirable. On the other hand, 
outline of the face more or less ar<died and eornev ; ' if tim^ spring wealino- sets in hedore the period of 
tlie horns spiral, sometimes very hngo in tin* males = romoval from tlie ^v^nter-^|uarter•^, the Hocks keep 
— in domestication, how#*ver, wanting in mar^y pressing towaids ihe suinuioring regions. Moun- 
breeds ; the chin <lestitnte of a heard; a sae 01 pit = tain shect» have favmiitHl sjiots whither tliey go 
between the toes of en.<*h foot, lined with luiir, and < rogniurly oviw-night , ami the ewes generally have 
secreting a fatty matter. I jiper incisors and i rhoi«.*e localities to the.v go to lamb. They 

canine teeth are wlndly wanting : scf . ;.M‘t much artfu lieil ti* certain pastures, and many of 

CAruihfE. It is .snj>j)osed hy some Huit all the ; tlonn li.ive been known to return stealthily, in the 
wild sJicep existing in dilJ'ereni: )mrts of the world ' c<‘nrsfi of a feu »lays, to their native 01 a]>preciated 
are mere varieties of one sjx'cies ; and it is impos- urns, though renKned many inilcj>, 

sihlo to say from which of the wild syiecies tlie | A very interesting species of the wild sheep is 
domestic sheep is sprung. ; tli(*<in?at Mountain Shecy) iOin^'ipoii) on the Thian 

All tlie wild shoe]) known arc natives eitliei of . Shun and other lofty <‘.haifis of eentral Asia: 12^ 

■ niountainous regions or of diy and (devateil labh*- I hands liigh, tlie horns (each some 6 feet long) form- 
lands. They are gregarious, a character which the 1 ing a wide oyien curve. It was met with by Marco 
domesticated sheen fully retains. They are gener- Poh> {l»enc«* tin* lecdinical imme), but lias only 
ally seen in small tlocks, and are. not easily up- 1 lately herni stmlied or seen. The Argali ( 0 , 
proaclied, taking refuge in flight, a sharji whistling | ////nnVm ), found east ami norlii of it, is the subject 
sound emitted by one of the rams staving as an ’ of a separate article. The M 011 If Ion (O. mmhnon) 
alarm to the whole floek ; althougli they are very j is the wild sheep of the mountains of Greece, 
cayiablc of making a vigorou.s defence when di ivrn ! ('orsica, ami Sardinia. The Kockv Mouniaiu 
to close coinhat. A ram of the doiiu*stic species is ; Shceyi, or Hig-horn (CK of North Amer- 

iiidecul able to sustain a conlUet 'yith a hull, taking ‘ h a, is e<jual in size to the .\rgali, which it much 
advantage of his far greater ability, and hutting | resembles also in its general appearance. The flesh 
against liis foe with his strongly anneil fondiead. | is of the very finest quality. The wool is very 
A ram has l>een known to throw a hull on the ’ fine, and fully u.n incli ami a half long; it i.s com- 
groiind at the first onset, and is always readv’ fo |detel\ concealed hy long liairs. Tlie general colour 
defend himself and his comjiauions against a dog. is brown, paler on tlie lower parts ; the old rams 
Many rams exhibit great pugnacity. Sheep differ ar<i almost while in spring. The I5ig-lioni is found 
from goats in tlieir mode of fighting; goats rear from Nebraska to tlie Ibicific coast-ranges, and 
themselves on their hind-legs, ami throw them- from the Rio Grande northwaxl to 68°, and occurs 
selves sideways on their adversary, t/o bring the in henis of from three to twenty or thirty. The 
points of their horns to hear; whereas .sheep rush Aoiulad (6f. tmgclaphm)^ a native of the north of 
stmight at each oilier, a moile wliich better suits Africa, inhabiting chiefly the lofty parts of the 
the diflerent style of armature of the head. Rams Atins Mountains, lia.s the tliroat, the chest, and 
of the black-faced variety are especially powerful front of the forelejw adorned with long shag^* hair, 
with their lieads, and often at the rutting season The Common Slieep {(>. aHes) was prolSbly the 
kill each other. Their naturally strong skull is first animal domesticated by man ; Abel, the , 
further protected in battle by heavy arched horns, ‘keeper of sheep,’ brought an offering unto the 
A thorough rani fight is a terrifying sight. The Lord *of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
two warriors go backwards each some fifteen or thereof ; ’ and lant'bs were amongst the most fre- 
twonty yards, and then meet each other with great quent sacrificial offerings of the Jews. The felting 
violence, their heads cracking loudly, and their and weaving of wool were unquestionably among 
beam-ends rising in response to the collision of the earliest of the arts. The wool was probably at 
heads. Ewes of this breed fight also. Sheep first pulled from the skin, a cruel practice wiiich 
without horns are not usually so pugnacious as the long survived in some places. Sheep-sheaiing is 
mountain bi*eeds. often referred to in Scripture. The leather made 

* All the wild sheep have short wool, witli an outer of the skin of the sheep is much employed in book- 
clothing of long and nearly straight hair. But even binding, and for making gloves. In patriarchal 
the long hair has usually the peculiar character of times tlie milk was much used, as it still is in some 
wool, in that roughness of surface which gives it countries ; it is licher than cow’s nii|k, and the 
the property of /«mn <7 ( see Hair, Wool, Felt), cheese made of it has a sharp taste and strong 
One effect of domestication in the common sheep has flavour, which, however, are greatly relished by 
been to cause the disappearance of tlie outer long some. In some mountainous parts of India the 
hair, and to produce instead an increase of the length sheep is even used os a beast of burden, carrying 
and abundance of the wool, an object of great loads of from 85 to 40 lb. up steep crags, where 
importance to the sheep-farmer. In neglected almost no other animal could be employea. 
breeds of the common sheep the two kinds of hair Those who watch sheep carefully, or keep them 
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as pets, find them by no means devoid of intelli- 
gence. They have, however, a stupid habit of fol- 
h)wing, without scruple, the leader of the flock ; so 
that, when sheep are being driven across a narrow 
bridge, or wliere a fence separates the road from a 
precii>ice, if anything occur to deter them from 
proceeding in the proper path, and one break over 
the fence or parapet, more of the flock may be ex- 
pected to follow, as has sometimes happened, to 
their utter destruction. Sheep very soon come to 
know the voice of the shepherd, and also the appear- 
ance as well as the bai^ of the shepherd's dog. 
Though they stand more in awe of the shepherd's 
voice or commands than of any other human 
being’s, the dogs that regularly^ move amongst 
them fail to keep them in sucli subjection as 
strange ones do. 

The ‘ lotting ’ is from September till the middle 
of December, according to the variety of sheep and 
the system of feeding. White-faced nnxlern breeds 
have the tups early among tliem, and the hill flocks 
are later. The period of gestation is from 20 to 21 
I weeks. Ewes occuj)ying sown or low-gi-ound pas- 
j tures lamb in January, February, and March, wiiilo 
those not so well jjrovided for — the nioniitain sheep 
—do not dron their lambs usually till April. The 
ancient breeefs generally have only one lamb in a 
season, but moaern hmhly-fed varieties frequently 
have twins, occasional!^" triplets, but rarely more. 
There is at least pne variety in England, the Dorset 
Horn breed, which produces two crops of lambs 
each year. Lambs intended to come early into the 
market are as often as possible dropi)ed in January. 
Generally lambs are weaned in July and August. 
Weaning of breeding or store lambs, however, is a 
feature of modern sheep-farming ; at one time it 
was not uncommon to see several generations per- 
sistently following the parent stem. The shearing 
season ranges from the 1st of May till the middle 
of July, according to the description of sheep, the 
nature of the feeding, See. Autumn is the most 
common time for the ‘dipping,’ ‘juicing,’ or ‘smear- 
ing’ of the flocks, to kill vermin, prevent skin 
disease, and preserve and cultivate tlie wool crop. 

The great object for which the ancient Britons 
possessed sheep before the Roman invasion was 
the production of wool. The demand for meat 
has now raised the value of mutton and lamb so 
much, that the farmer finds it jirofi table to devote 
much of his attention to supplying tlie market 
with these articles ; and those breeds of sheep are 
reckoned most valuable which are most suitable 
for this purpose, even although the crop of the 
w<K>l is inferior. When there >vas no food for sheep 
but the natural pasture, the animals could not be 
fattened for the market except during summer, and 
not until they had attained an age of three, four, 
or five years ; whereas much of the mutton now 
consumed is the flesh of sheep not more than two 
years old, fattening being aicled by turnips, man- 
gold, other green food, oilcake, and ^rain. 

^ The young branches of heath, and in lower situa- 
tions the shoots of furze, often serve as food for 
sheep, when the supply of grass fails. Hlieep 
delight in the short grass ana peculiar herbage of 
hill pastures and bare downs; and the mutton 
produced in such pastures, and by the breeds most 
suitable to them, is of superior quality to that of 
the large fat sheep fed on richer soils. The latter 
are also more liable to many diseases, particularly 
where the ground is at all moist. Aromatic and 
bitter herbs are particularly relished by sheep. 

The breeds of sheep are very numerous, and very 
different. — ^The Black-faced Sheep of the High- 
lands of Scotland and of the north of England is 
perhaps as near the original type as any existing 
Dreed. Both male and female have horns ; those of 
the ram large, with two or more spiral twists, those 


of the ewe much smaller, and little twisted. The 
face and le^ are not always black. Many are 
speckled, and some principally white. The black* 
faced sheep is robust, very active, and hardy j 
enduring the rigours of a severe winter when sheep 
of most of the 
breeds common in 
Britain would 
perish. It survives 
on little food, and 
shifts admirably for 
itself in a snow- 
storm. The small 
quantity and even 
inferior quality of 
food witli which a 
black-faced sheep 

will tide over a « 

snowstorm is most ^^1?* !• Llack-faced Ram. 
surprising. So 

great indeed is the tenacity of life in black-faced 
sheep that they have been known to be buried five 
weeks under a snow-wreath and come out alive. 
It has a bright, quick eye, with an expression 
very diflereiit from that softness which is seen 
in many of the breeds preferred for lower grounds 
and better pastures. The wool is long and coai*se, 
and the weight of the fleece from 3 lb. t(T 5 lb. ; 
but the mutton is of the finest quality ; and on 
this account, and its hardiness, this breed is pre- 
ferred to any other in many mountainous districts 
and on rough elevated moors. — Tlie Welsh Sheep 
is much smaller than the black -faced ; both sexes 
horned ; the colour various ; the mutton highly 
esteemed ; the fleece seldom weighs 2 lb. — A very 
little larger breed with big busliy tail, hornless, 
or with short and little twisted horns, has long 
existed in the Shetland and Orkney Islands, its 
wool aflV)rding the material for the" manufacture 
of Shetland hosiery. The Shetland and Orkney 
sheep are veiy hardy, and in winter feed muen 
on seaweed. — Smaller than cither of these, and 
indeed remarkably diminutive, is the hornless 
Breton Sheei>. — The Forest Sheep of England, 
so called from being pastured in the royal forests, 
hfus now been supplanted by other breeds. The 
original forest sheep was generally small, with 
face and legs russet brown or gray, wild, restless, 
and difficult to fatten, but producing wool of fine 
quality. — The Dorset Sheep is one of the best of 
tlie old English upland breeijs. Both sexes liave 
siiiall liorns. Tlie wool and mutton are of medium 
quality ; but the ewes arc remarkable for tlieir 
fecundiW, and the abundance of their milk— two 
crops of lambs being bred and reared by them 
eacli year. This breed is valued as aflbrding a 
supply of early lamb for the London market.— The 
Kyeland Sheep lias long existed in Herefordshire 
and some neiglibouring counties of England. It is 
small, short Jimbed, white, hornless ; produces 
excellent mutton ; 
and before the in- 
troduction of Merino 
wool its wool was 
preferred to every 
other kind for the 
manufacture of the 
finest broadcloths. 

— ^The Cheviot 
Sheep has existed 
from time imme- 
morial on the 
Cheviot Hills, and 
is now very widely Fig. 2. — Cheviot Ewe* 

diffused over a con- 
siderable part of England and a large extent of 
Scotland, being hardy and well adapted for high 
grounds, although it is inferior iu hanUnesa to ma 
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. blitck*faced» Cheviots, however, rather estcel the 
hlack*faced both in size and in the value of the 
fleece, but require a richer pasture. Ewes are 
hornless, and the rams almost so. The general 
|^:ure is longer than that of the black-faced sheep. 

Tfiey are narrow in shape, with slender forequarters 
and long pricked ears. The coloui* is white, the 
face and legs occajsionally irjottIe<i witli gray, but 
generally quite white. The fleece weighs from 3 to 
5 or 6 lb. Great attention has for many years ; 
been devoted to tlm improvement of this broWl. — i 
The Leicester Sheep is anotlier of the most valuable early to maturity, 
breeds. This breed, as it now exists, is a result of are suited only foV i 

tlie skill and care of cUmates and good k 

a Mr IkikewcH — The Hampshire, 

who, soon aft<M* the hornleHs, is a vahu 

middle of the IStli breed of sheep for 

<*eiiliirv, began to make tening, matures ea 

for the and gnnvs lo a larj 

improvoment of the bc'tween Ijje Old ’ 

ol<l l.eioesttM r^loM^p - Old llcrksldre Km 

a largo, eoarse boned (ixford Ibovn, a sr 

sbce]», not (^asily fat and Cols wold loe* 

coarse sheep, witliout ho 
long Ufjol, of which, j great dcvelopm<n»l. 
however, the fleece 1 not suile«l lu very 
Fig. 3. — Leicester liaia. weighed fnon S to j 'J’he Lincoln, a rri>>^ 

* 11>. Ida* new i^cicester ! and the native slir 

sheej) has wool inodt?rately long, of bcMcr tpiaJity, 1 I>est long wocdled 
the average weight of the fleece being tibtml 7 or H 1 v.arictms in Eng- 

Ib., and is easily rendered very fat. It is natiually land. The fleece of 

veiy broad on the hack, with linely arched ribs, tin* Jnneoln 8l»ec!p 

The colour is white. lloili sexes are hornless, is long and lustrous 

The Leicester sheep is now common in all but the in the staple, and 
mountainous ]»arts of liritain : and otla'i* bieeds often oxt^eeds 20 il>, 
have been imnroved bv crossing witii it, partion- in weight. Other 

larly various breeds of long woolled sliiM'p. which Englisli varieties of 

have h)ng exist eil in g<M>d standing arc 


and curled. The South Down 
name from tlie chalky downs ol the Eng- 

land, but ie now mot wdth throughout England 
and the eouth of Scot- ? . 

land. — The Shrojiehire 
»}ieep are large, wdth 
thick w'ool something 
like the South Ihjwn. 

They are hornless, and 
black or dun in the face 
and legs. Tliey come 
early to maturity, but 
are suited only for finer 
cUmates and good keep, 

— The Hampshire, .also 
bornless, is a valuable 
breed of sheep for fat- Fi^- <3. - ^hropi?hirc- Lam. 
tening, matures early. 

and grows lo a laige size. It origiiiale»i in a en>a8 
bc'tween Ijje Old XV'ilt.sJiire horned .sheep and the 
Old licrksldre Kn(»t with the South Oowii. — The 
Oxford Ibovn, a .-iucccssful blend of the Hampsldre 
and (,V>lswold ])je*idw, is a heavy, soniewdiat soft 
sbeeji. witliout horns, and capable of rajud find 
great dcvelopm<u»i under good treatiiient. It is 
not suited lu very eoltl and exposed situations. — 
'J’he Lincoln, arrows bet>veen the improved Leicester 
and the native si i cep of the county, i.s one of the 


diflerent 


England, us those, of 
f A ncol ns hive, Ih » m ney 
Marsh. *S:e. The 
Leieesler, indeed, was 
the lirst tc» Ik* sub- 
mitted to improve- 

ment by a systematic 
system of bretMling. 

and in the general 
iiiiprovomorit of the 
slieep stock of the 
Kg. 4 . — Border Leicester Bam. British Isles it has j 

played a larger part 
than any other breed. One of the ino.st valuable 


of I the Siiflblk Ihnvn, 



iJevoii I.K)ng- wools, 

Komney Marsh 
Sheep, " the Lark Fig. T.—Lincohi Ram. 
and Wens 1 evil ale 

Sheen. The Roscommon Ls the princi»>al native 
breea in Iredaml. They are large liorntess sheep, 
improved from the iiativ’e sheep by a cn»ss of the 
Leicester. 

The first sheep were taken to w hat is iioav the 
ruited States in 1609, merinos not till 1801 ; but 
no>v 95 per cent, of .American sheep are mainly of 
merino origin, though the breeds have not l>^n 
kept pure. The j>rincipal breeds are native, 
Spanish, and Saxon Merinos ; the New Leicesters . 


crossed breeds is tlio Bonier Leicester, — A famous j or Bake wells ; Southdowiis, Cotswolds, Cheviota, 


long- woolled breed is tliat called the Cots wold or 
Gloucester, the wool of which w'as in great esteem 
in the 14th and 15tli centuries, bearing a higher 
price than any other wool. In 1464 Edwanl IV. 
sent a present of Cotswold rams to Henry Of 
Castile; and in 1468 a similar present >vas jent 

te Jmiu of Aragon. 

ex^sti^ has been inoi^iL 

duces shorter wool and 
^tter mutton than in 

South Down Sheep has 
recienAly been improved 
with .’'the utmost care. 
The Mour is genera^y 
1%. 5.— South Down Bam. wdiit^, and the face and 

legs ire generally brown 
or fawn. Black and spotted fiim and legs were 
once common, but these are diaebunted now. Both 
SfRKes are honilesa. The wool is short, very closei 


and Lincolns. The Texas sheep are largely crossed 
witli a Mexican breed, originally from the Basque 
piovinces of Spain. Two races, originating in 
America, have been al loved to die out — the 
Smith's Island and the Otter breeds — the latter 
witli a long body and short legs. — She^*raising is 
•carried on more or less extensively in Texas, New 
Mexico, in the Rocky Mountain states, in the up- 
lands of the south- w^est, in Ohio, and in the noilhein 
New England states. 

The merino is an important braed of sheep, 
originally Spanish, but now widely diii'uscd through- 
out Europe and North America, and constituting 
a great part of the wealth of Australia. The 
merino has large limbs, and the male has large 


merino has large limbs, and the male has lai^ 
spiral horns, which do not rise above the head ; the 
skin of the neck is loose and pendulous ; the cheeks 
and forehead beai- wool ; the fleece, which is veiy 
heavy, often in choice animals exceeding 20 lb.j 
sometimes even over 30 lb., is fine, long, soft» and 
twisted in silky spiral ringlets, abounding in oil, 
which attracts dost, so that it has generaUy a 
diimy appearance. The fleece is sometimes blacfc 
iana olacK spots are apt to appear even in the 
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most carefully bred flocks. The merino aheep 
fattens slowly, and owes its value altogether to the 
excellence of its wool. It has not been found 
profitable in Britain, where the production of 
mutton is a great part of the object of the sheep- 
farmer. Merinos are the main breed in Australia, 
sometimes variously modified by crossing with 
English long-woolled sheep. In New Zealand the 



Fig. 8. — Merino Bam. 


Lincoln, Romney, Leicester, and Cotswold breeds 
are largely represented, as tliey do not suffer so 
much from foot-rot as merinos, and their flesh of 
course tastes more like English mutton. 

A clever Australian shearer will clip from seventy 
to a hundred and twenty sheep in eight ami a half 
hours ; the champion shearer of Queensland did 
three hundred and twenty-seven in nine houp. 
The Wolseley Sheep-shearer, inventcil in Australia, 
consists of a cutting wheel geared to the shaft of 
a small steam-turbine, which is worked by a cur- 
rent of steam conveyed from the boiler in an india- 
rubber tube. A comb moves in front of the cutter, 
effectually protecting the animal from iniury. The 
shearing apparatus, made of brass ancl in shape 
similar to a small trowel, is held in the hand and 
guided over the body of the sheep just as is the 
ordinary wool shears. The shearing-machine 
works with great expedition and perfect safety to 
the sheep. It will lie of great advantage where 
flocks are large and labourei*s few. 

The Iceland Sheep is remarkable for very fre- 
quently having three, four, or live horns — a mon- 
strosity found also in northern Russia. — The north 
of Africa possesses a breed of sheep with legs of 
great length, pendulous ears, and much-arched 
face ; the wool short and curled, except on the 
neck and shoulders, which have a kind of mane. — 
India has also a hornless breed, with pendulous 
ears, short tail, and veiy fine much-curled wool. — 
The Broad-tailed or Fat-tailed Sheep is found 
in many parts of Asia, in Barbaiy, and is now 
abundant in Cape Colony. It is rather of small 
size, with soft and short wool. Its chief char- 
acteristic is the enormous development of the 
tail, by the accumulation of a mass of fat on each 
side, BO great that the tail has been known to 
weigh 70 or 80 lb. The tail is highly esteemed as 
a delicacy, and to protect it from being injured 
by dragging on the ground the shepherd some- 
times attaches a board to it, or even a small 
carriage wdth wheels. — The Fat-niniped Sheep of 
southern Tartary has a similar accumulation of fat 
on the rump. — ^^Fhe Astrakhan or Bucharian Sheep 
has the wool twisted in spiral curls, and of very 
fine Quality.— The Circassian Sheep has a remark- 
ably long tail, covered with fine long wool, which 
trails on^ the ground. — The Wallachian Sheep, 
common in Hungary, as well as in Roumania, is 
distinguished by the size and direction of its horns, 
which after one spiral turn rise up from the head 
to a great len^h. The w^ool is soft, and is con- 
cealed by long hair. 


In the article AaBlCULTURB tables are given on 
100-1, showing the number of sheep in the 
united Kingdom at different dates; and simil^ 
statistics are scattered up and down the work in 
such articles as New Zealand and United 
States. The importance to Bntain of foreira 
supplies of mutton may be gathered from the 
articles of Food and Preserved Provisions. 
The rapid growth of this trade in recent years may 
be seen from the single fact that, whereas the trade 
of exporting mutton from New Zealand was in 
188:i only worth £116,000, it had by the first years 
of this century attiiined a value of over £2,600,000. 
Reference should he made to the article Wool, 
and for sheep diseases to the articles on Anthrax, 
Bot, Braxy, Fluke, Foot-rot, Murrain, Smallpox, 
Sturdy, &c. See works by G. S. Heatley ( 1884), 
C. Scott (1886), J. H. Steel {Diseases, 1890); 
Stephens, Boo/c of the Fa't'm (new ed. by Mac- 
donald, 1889); Wallace, Farm Live-stoek of Great 
Britain (1885 ; new ed. 1889), and Rural hconomy 
and Agriculture of New Zealand and Australia 
(1891). 

Shcep-dogt a name which often includes the 
Scottish Collie (q.v.), but wliich is more properly 
applied to the English drover’s dog. The Sheep-dog 
or Smooth -coatecl Collie performs the sai^e work 
for the south -conn tiy shepherd as the rough-coated 
for the northern one. The sheep-dog is built on more 
sturdy and powerful lines than the collie, but lacks 
the speed of the latter. His coat is short, thick, 
and wiry ; an<l he is not so graceful as the collie, 
though possibly quite as useful. Another variety of 
the sheep-dog is the Bob-tailed or Moorland Collie. 



Bob -tailed Sheep'dog, ‘ Wall-eye’d Bob.’ 

\ (From a Photograph by Gambler Bolton, F.Z.S.) 


When the game-laws were more stringent farmers 
were only ailpwed to keep a dog wdtli a docked 
tail, the current belief being that hares cannot be 
coursed with success by dogs with docked tails. 
This treatment long continued is sometimes alleged 
(though doubtfulljs) to have made the short tail 
hereditary. The T>ob-tailed collie has a long# 
shaggy, and curly boat over body, legs, and beau. 
The colour is gencirally a gray or grizzle. As a 
cattle-dog he suriiaAses the other varieties, and is 
also often used for slieep. 

Shera-Ionsey or Sheep-tick, or (in Scotland) 
Kaid {Melophagxis ovinuB\ an insect of the family 
Hippobosciafe, to which also the Forest Fly belongs, 
ranked in the order Diptera, although in this genus 
the wings are completely wanting. It lives among 
the worn of sheep, particularly of lambs, sucking 
the blood of the animal, and ui most abundant in 





the eiurly part of aummer. Where it fixea i<ia hi^ 
In the SKID a mind tamonr is formed. Tfae bodj^ 
of the inseet is compressed and smooth, of a ntsty 
^ colour, the head andthorax 

J are small, the abdomen is 

. Ji ^ large. The femide does not 

mu jf c lay other 

HippobosoidiR, hatches the 
egg and nourishes the larva 
mthiii lier own body, till j 
it paHHCR into the pupa j 
state, wlien it is depo.«»ite<1, | 
^ wp^ oval-sliapcMl and sliining, | 

>C5v^* and fits ten od to the wool of ! 

Shoop-lou8e(Afc/oi>//a<7«» ' 

ovirlwi ) • vanous avsenieal and 

a, natural aira ; maKi.lflcrt ; cjwbolic WJwJ.OK .)«• ifim f<ir 
Cj the puj)A, iiiagnitled. tiie destnictloii or tiiose 

])ai*asite8. The sheep-tick 
is not a tick proper, not being one. of the Ix^xUihe. 
See Tick. 

Slieepshanks* John, a inuuilioetit. art patron 
wlio left his priceless cijlleetion <»f jji<*tures to the 
nation, was born at Leeds \n 17H7, and sueeeeded 
on his father’s death to the managenn.-nt t>f an 
extensive and prosperous cloth inaniifactnie. U<‘ 
tiring from business, he <levote<l hini.s(*If t*o]le<*t 
ing tlieVorks of modern British sirtists, espt^cially 
those of Landseer, Mul ready, ami LesIi<^ 'J'lie^' 
in 1856 he present(Ml to the nation ; an<l liis eollec* 
tion of over 250 oil-pictures and soine 1(X) drawings 
an<l sketches were sullieient to fujtiish out three i 
rooni.s at South Keii.sington. He dieel at J^ondon, | 
6th October 1863.— His brother, the Bev. llh'hartl 
Sheepshanks (1794-1855), did valuable work jls 
an astronomer, and in helping to restore the British 
standards of weights and meiisures, d(‘.'>troye<l ui 
1834 by the burning of tlie Houses of Pai liameut. 

Sliecpshead (Diplodm probitiu cifihiih(^')y an 
American fish of the family Sparidje, allied to the 
perches. It occurs along the east coa.st from 
soutliern Florida to Cape (.’od. The name refers 
to the shape and colour of the heiul, and to the 
teeth, wliicli are broad blades in front and grimliiig 
molars on the sides of the jaws. Tlie sheepsliead.s 
live near the bottom, especially about oyster and 
mussel beds or about wrecks, feeding on molluscs 
and barnacles. In the south they often ascend rivei*s. 
Except in spring, when they spawn, they live gre- 
gariously. In size they vary greatly, from 2 to 12 
pounds weight. They afford gooil sport to anglers, j 
The Soup or Porgie (^tenotoinus chrifsops) is nearly 
allied, and not veiy far i*emoveil is the fresh-water 
Drum fish (Haplodinotus gruniens)^ to which the 
name sheepshead is also applied. 


«toT«hOttflM» 

is QjRtally eiowaiedi iiidib 
At Gaitistm Point ate tlio 
admiral, tile .tdegrapb, 
borraokfk The ^ier trade b.tii 
requirements of the employees - fh 
governiiieiit establisliineiits anil of thf. 
and in the export of f>y«iers from tlie neJ^ . 
oyster-lKidh. The neigh Vjourhood was oneethi 
ti) iKi very unhealthy, but important “aeAli 
works have been carried out, and them are J „ 
few towns tlu? population of which enjoy bettOT 
lieallii. The sea- hath ing i> o.vcellent. Pop. ( 1801 ). 
8549; (1881) 14,286; (1991) 18,273. SheeTO0J»; 
Wits captured by the Diiloh umlcr De liuyter ili 
1667, and here the mutiny of the Nore (cj.v.) broket 
out in 1798. 

Sll^cr8* The eletfjentul form of a ]u\ir of sheers 
<-onsi.sts ill two f-]uirs fastcn^'d together near tlie 
U»p with a ]»ul]oy at the point of junction, and 
lichl On’ a ro]»e fasir-nod to aiiv convenient object, 
ill i>uch a ]H>.•^iUoIi that tlie weight lifted hangs 



years. In Scotland it is an aggravated species of 
theft, and under certain old statutes was punishable 
by death. These statutes have been long ignored, 
and sheep-stealing, like other thefts, nas been 
punished by impnsonment or penal servitude at 
the discretion of the judge. And by the Criminal 
Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1887, a capital sentence 
is no longer competent in the Scotch courts except 
on conviction of murder or murderous offences. 

SheernesStt a strongly fortified seaport and 
royal dockyard in Kent, on the north-west ex- ! 
tremity of the Isle of Sheppey, at the confluence 
of the Thames and Medway, 11 miles £NE, of 
Chatham and 52 £. of London by rail. It consists 
of four divisions, Blue- town, Mile- town, Banks-town, 
and Marina- town, and of these the first is within 
the limits of the garrison. The dockyard, dating . 
from 1814, is one m the finest in Europe, and covers 
fiO acres, comprising wet and diy docks, immense 


Diagram of Sheers. 

nearly betwe^en the spai-s. This forms an easily 
iniprovLsetl crane. An ajiparatus of this kind of 
great height and strength is used for masting 
vessels. In the prineipiu dockyards there are tail 
jieruianent sheers, mounted either on the side of a 
mas ting-dock or on a floating sheer- hulk ^ often an 
old dismasted ship devoted to this use. 

^ Sheflieldt a municipal, parliamentary, and 
county borough in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
in a iiilly country, at the confluence of the Sheaf 
with the Don, 46 miles SSW. of York, 18 SW\ of 
Doncaster, 38 S. of Leeds, 41 E. of Manchester, and 
165 NNW. of London. In 1875 and the snc<^ding 
years a street improvement scheme was carried out 
at a cost of upwards of half a million ; and now 
the town, generally, is well built. It pos^sses 
many fine public IjiuildingB, such as the orimnal} 
parish church of St Peter, supposed to have oeen 
erected in the reign of Henry I., 240 feet long by 
130 feet broad ; St Maiy’s Roman Catholic Church 
(1850), surmounted by a spire 195 feet high ; the 
Albert Hall (1873), cutlers* hall,j com exchimge; 
the new market- hall, or Norfolk Market, with a 
roof of gloss and iron, erected in 1851 by the Duke 
of Norfolk at a cost of about £40^000 ; music-hall, 
assembly rooms, theatres, &c. The magnificent 
new municipal buildings, begun in 1891, were , 
opened by tlie Queen in May 1897. There ore 
extensive botanic gardens ana several fine ceme* | ; 
teries; many churches; numerous educational 
eetabllshments, such as the Free Grammar^hool, 
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the AVesIey College (1838). The Firth College, 
founded in 1879 l)y Mark Firth (Mayor 1875), was 
incoi pdratcd in 1897 as University College, with 
I arts, teclinicMil, and medical departments. The 
Mechanics’ Institution dates from 1832. There are 
free and other public libraries, an Athenieum, and 
a Literary and Fhilosophical Society ; and, amongst 
charities, an infirmary and several hospitals. 
Sheffield has long been noted for the manufacture 
‘ of Cutlery (q.v.) ; and at the present day an endless 
, variety of articles in brass, iron, and steel is pro- 
duced at the manv manufactories with which the 
* town abounds, such as knives of every description, 
j silver and plated articles, Britanriia-mctal goods, 
{files, saws, &c. The introduction of the manu- 
facture of armour-plates, railway-spi*ings, tires, and 
rails, since 1871, has given a remarkable impetus 
to the gi*owth of the town. Sheffield has several 
ublic parks, including the Firth Park, presented 
y Mr Firth, opened in 1875, and tlie Norfolk I*ark, 
gifted by the Duke of Norfolk (Maj^or), openccl 
in 1897, and two sets of public batlis. Mr liuskin 
founded the St George’s Museum here (formerly at 
Walkley, hut since 1890 in the town itself ), in which 
he deposited an important collection of minerals, 

, illuminated manuscripts, engravings, and drawings. 
Mr J. N. Maiqun hetpieathed to the town a collec- 
tion of pictures, Iioused in tlie Mappin Art Gallery, 
and his nephew, M.P. for the city, added largely to 
the collection. Pop. ( 1821 ) 69.479 ; ( 1841 ) 111,091 ; 
(1861) 151,093; (1881) 284,508; (1891) 324,243; 

( 1901 ) 380,717-fof whom about 27,000 (3000 of them 
women) were employed in making cutlery. 

Situated on the extreme southern border of York- 
shire, Shoflield bos from Saxon times been the 
capital of a district known as ‘ ITallamsliire,’ 
which is composed of five contiguous parishes, and 
formed the manor of Earl 'NValthoof, who marrie<l 
the Countess Judith, the Connueror s niece. A 
Norman family, who seem to nave sprung from 
Lovetot, a small hamlet in Normandy near Fon- 
tenelle, became the resident proprietors of Sheffield 
and the adjacent parishes ; and William dc Lovetot 
founded a monastery at Worksop in 1103, and 
built a church at Sheffield. Tins family estab- 
lished a market, a hospital for the sick, a mill for 
grinding corn, and a oridge over the Don during 
their brief reign in Sheffield. The property^ de- 
scended to a female heir, whose liand w’as given 
in marriage by King Richard 1. to Gerald F^irnival, 
who had ffiught wdth his king at Acre. ^ The Fur- 
nivals took the side of Henry III. in his contests 
with the insurgent barons, during which an expe- 
dition was formed against the town anti castle 
of Sheffield, when many of the inhabitants were 
slaughtered, and the castle was burned in 1266. 
Four years after this disaster Thomas de Furnival 
rebuilt the castle. His son, of the same name, 
was the great benefactor to this tow’n. Though 
much employed as a soldier against the Scots, he 
enfranchised liis vassals, and gave tliem a court of j 
justice and trial by His grandson took part 

in the battle of Cr6cy ; and his brother, w'ho 
succeeded him, left an only daughter, who married 
Sir Thomas Nevil. This pair again left an only 
daughter, who raanied the great hero, John 
Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbur}’^, familiar from 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI, j 

During the wai-s betwixt the rival Houses of ! 
York and Lancaster the Shrewsbury family sided 
wdth the latter, and the second earl fell in the 
battle of Northampton fighting for the king. His 
son and successor was again in arms in the same 
cause, but died young, and left a son, who was 
only five years old when he succeeded to the title 
and property, which he held for seventy years. 
This earl m^e Sheffield Castle a more pennanent 
place of residence than his predecessor nad done. 


It was a spacious fortified building which covered 
four acres of ground, and fourteen acres of pleasure- 
grounds were attached, and stood at the northern 
entrance to the town betwixt the rivers Sheaf and 
Don. In the early part of the reign of Henry 
yilL the earl built a more homelike residence 
about tw’o miles from the town, in which Wolsey 
rested for eighteen days on his last joumey (1530), 
and the utter ruins of which still bear the name of 
‘ Sheffield Manour.’ 

The earls of Shrew'sbiiry were amongst the 
very chief of the nobility of England, and the 
suiiiptuousness of living which they maintained, 
both at the castle and manour, w^as second only 
to that of royalty itself. Queen Elizabeth im- 
posed on George Talbot, sixth Earl of Shrew’sbiiry, 
tlie odious responsibility of holding, Queen Mary 
of Scotland a prisoner in his castle at Sheffield ; 
and this lasted, with only few and short changes 
of abode, during the long period of fourteen yeara 
( 1572-86). 

The seventh Earl of Shrewsbury left three 
daughters, of whom only the youngest, Avhose 
husband Avas Thomas, Earl of Arundel, had a child. 
Tbrougli tins son the vsist estates connected Avith 
the Shefticld property became henceforth vested 
in a line of descendants which has made the 
Dukes of Norfolk owners and lords of •Hallani- 
sliire. Lord Arundel AAas non-resident, living much 
abroad, and the prosperity of Sheffield deteriorated 
greatly oAving to the AvithdraAval from the local 
m«arkets of all such custom as two grand mansions 
had hitherto aftbrde*!. Whilst the noble family 
inaintaiiUMl tlicir loyal sentiments towards the king 
in the national contest, the townspeople took the 
popular side. In August 1644 the castle was 
oesieged and taken by the parliamentary army, 
and soon aftevAvards a resolution was passed by 
the government that it should be *sleiglited and 
demolished.’ 

/ Sheffield bcnccfortli became dependent upon its 
'cutlery trade. This, as the special business of the 
toAvn, lia<l existed from the earliest times.^ The 
‘ Sheffield Avhittle ’ spoken of by Chaucer in the 
14th century Avas the coniiiion knife used for all 
purposes by those wliose social rank did not entitle 
them to carry a sword. It AA^as only the commonest 
cutlery that Avas manufactured in the town, and 
neither sAvords nor daggers nor the more modern 
bayonet Avere ever made here. The Cutlers’ Com- 
;pany, which has now a national reputation, was 
ifounded in 1624, and the cutlers’ annual feast may 
;date from about tkat time, having originated in 
the permission granted by Earl Gilbert to the 
‘apron men,’ or Avorking smiths, to pull down as 
many deer as they could kill in the park and carry 
away with their hands. Up to the middle of the 
18th century Sheffield AA^as a mean place, and the 
cutler Avas a poor man ; the income of £100 a year 
was accounted as riches. But in a century irom 
tliat time, Avith raihvay approaches, the use of tJie 
steam-engine, machinery of every sort, and a 
, variety of processes for the manufacture of steel, 

L Sheffield had risen into the position of being the 
‘ capital of steel ’ in Britain, and perhaps in the 
f world ; it was the first place at which the armour- 
plates to protect Biitish Avar-ships AA^ere rolled, 
and hero too are cast the steel blocks which are 
subsequently bored and rified for the artillery of 
both services. 

Till 1845 the Avhole toAAm was included itx one 
parish, having a single ancient church, ivith five 
modern eburemes that Avere merely chapds of ease. 
There are now thirty-seven ecclesiastical^ parishes, 
Avith their churches and cleigy. The various Non- 
conformist bodies, too, have rapidly increased with 
the growth of population. The old dissent com-* 
menced Avith the ejection of the Presbytat^n 
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clergy in 1662, of whoae churches the Upper Chapel 
in Norfolk Street i» now the lineal representative. 
Sheffield was first onfranclused by the Reform Bill 
of 1832 ; and by the bill of 1885 the borough was 
divided into five parliatnentary districts, each 
l^ing represented by one member. In March 1804 
a new embankment, constructed for the Sheffield 
Water Company, at Bracifiehl, gave way, and let 
out a body of water 95 feet high from a reservoir 
78 acres in extent. The destruction of life and 
property by tliis Hood was unprecedented in Eng- 
land : 250 pei’sons perished ; mills, houses, ^ and 
hamlets were swept away from their foumlations, 
and, apart from the nun of the Bradfield Dam, 
damage was <lone to private proper ty to tlie extent 
of close upon £300,000. In 1893 Blicffield 
constituted a city, and in 1S07 her chief magistrate 
for fcl»e first time entitled Lord Mayor. 

See Joseph Hunter's Ifallamshirr. (1819; n< w ed. by 
the present writer, 1SG9); the latter’s Pont 

and Prune n I (1873); K. K Leader's Jt( intuhemt'* a 
of Ohl Sheffield (1875); and IJnrpirs Miojazitit (Jntio 
1884). 

Slieflield* Joiix, Duke or r;rrKTN<;uA:.i 

SHIRK, was born in ItUS, and snpe<.‘(‘ded to tlie 
title of liis father, the second Earl (>f Mnlgraw, 
in KioS. He serve<l in the navy again>t tin* 
Dutch in 1000, ami commanded a sliip in 107- ; ■ 
but snbscijiicnlly joim^d the' army. lie was lord j 
chamberlain to Jauies 11., and a (‘abim t coiuicillur ; 
inider WTIliain HI., wlio in 10!H made him .Marqui.^ 
of Xormanby. Anne rai>.eid liim to the dignities oi 
Duke of Normauhv and Duke- of Ihiekingliamshire 
(1703); Imt for Jiis opposition l<» Ho<lolphin and 
Marlborough he lost all his olliccs. Alter 171t> 
umler the 'Cory regime he wjis lord stcwaid of tin* 
household amt lord nresideiil till tiu' death of 
Anne, when he lost all iK»wer, hut iutrigned zeal- 
ously for the vesltuation of (In* Stuarts. He wrote 
two tragedies, a mctri(\‘il Ks.^aij i/n an 

Essaif on Voelrt/ (his princijial w<»rk ), ami some 
smaller poem.s, all of them much talked of at the 
time, but of little poetic value. He died 24ih 
February 1721. 

Sheffield, John Baker Hoiajoyu, Earl of 
(1735-1821), is eliietly known as the friend of 
Gibbon (q. V.) and editor <»f his miscellaneous 
works. lie wrote nu morons pamphlets on the 
slave-trade, the corn laws, the navigation law.s, 
and on commercial and agricultural (|Ue.stions. 

Sheikh (Arab., ‘older,' ‘aged person’), a title 
applied to the chieftain of an Arab tril>e, to the 
principal preacher in a Mohaininodan mosque, to 
tlie head or a religious order, and to a learned man 
or a reputed saint of Islam. The Sheikh ul-Islaiu 
at Constantinople is the head of the Mohammedan 
churcli ; lie is possessed of very great iiilluence and 
power (see Mufti). Sheikh al-Jehel (0]<l Man 
of the Mountain ) was the name of the chief of the 
Assassins (q.v,). 

Sheih Richard Lalor, Irish patriot and orator, 
was born at Drumdowney, County Tipperary, 17th 
August 1791 , son of a prosiierous Cadiz merchant, 
who had returned to Ireland about the time that 
the most odious of the Catholic disabilities began 
to be relaxed. He passed his earliest years at his 
father’s estate of Bellevue near Waterford, and in 
due time went to school, firat to Kensington, then 
to Stonyhurst, whence he passed in 1807 to Trinity 
College, Dublin. Soon after this his father failed, 
but young Shell was enabled through the help of 
friends to graduate B.A. in July 1811, and to enter 
Lincoln’s Inn in November of the same year. He 
was called to the Irish bar in Hilary term, 1814. 
The next few years he devoted to literature, pro- 
ducing a series of plays, most of which proved 
suceessfol in Dublin or London : Adelaide or The 
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EmiuranU ( 1814) ; The 4po«£Q^c:{l$17h BMatnira 
(1818); Evadne^ partly based on SlmleyV TmU/ior 
{1819j; The Httffnevoi { 1819); MentefUf JtSSQ) ; and 
an atfapiation of Massinger’s play, The 
Dowry (1824). His Shiudiee of the Irish BxsTt 
written in conjunction with the younger Cninan, 
appeared during 1822 in tin* pages the Niew 
Monthly Magazine (2 vols, 1855). In 1823 . Shei! 
joined O’Conneirs Catholic AHsticiation, winch was 
dissolved in 1825, and ihronglioiit gave the great 
tribune a Jt>\al but an indHpemlcnt support. After 
the Eoril.s threw out the C^atholic Belief Bill (Mot 
1825) he aided his chief in forming the New Catholrc 
Assoeiaiion, ami llirongliout thecouLsoof the agitift- 
thm lie de\o*<?d enormous hibotir to the prepara- 
tion of t}jo>o onjraie and inqms-sioned .^peeclies, 
which, dcsj>i!e hi'^ shtill voice and leel.de gestures, 
hrul often a magical efi'ect on his amlieiice, and many 
of \\ hicb renonn to ])osteriiy anu»ng the masterpieces 
of Ihiglisli Aftei Catholic emancipation 

WAS ifi ]s*>9 Sfieil <lcvo(ed mneh more of 

hi^ liiiio than hrfon* fo In's ]»i’(»fes«ion. He was 
leturncd lo no- Milbuijie Port , Somerset, 

ii poeket borough nf f.oni Aiiglesca’s, and at the 
difjsoliition t»f Ls.'B for Lonth, a, ml later lie sat for 
'ri[>pt'rarv and Dimgaiaan, A charge brought 
Jtgainst his lionom* in In'H hy Lord Althorp, that 
he lia«I in ])}i\ate '-o]q>orted ihc (.’oercion Bill of 
l.sxj wliile )ml»lirly o}*p*>sirig it-, was unanimously 
i{ hutt*^d hy a I'tonmiUce rj Privileges. After the 
d4‘h-at. of lJep»-itl in ls3l, w]»i<*h years later be 
descrihe<l as * a splendid phantom,’ Sheil mostly 
Kiipportod the Whigs, and in 1838 veeoive<l acorn- 
mi.-.si^nnnsJiip of (beenwir*h Hospital. In August 
1839 under Melbourne be became vice-pri.sideut of 
the Board of 'Frade, and a jn-ivy councillor- the 
fii*st Cailiolic to gain that honour. Under Lord 
J4>lm liUSKell in IS40 he was appidnted .Master of 
the ]\riiit, and in 1850 British minister at- Florence. 
Here hi.s 4*ons| itution, enfeebled by gout, sank 
under lln» slio<*k of tin? sudden death of bis step- 
son, May 25, |S51. 

^‘0 hU M me Jtf'A, hy W, ToriMUS McCulla;;h (2 vols. 
1855). His Sptfrh'A^ wltli a niuiiioir hy T. MacNeviii, 
were puhli.du'd in 1815 ; the SjK fr/fr.% Lemd nnd PofiticcU^ 
edited by M. W. .Sava^^e, in 1855 (2 vols.). 

Sliekarry (also spelt shilamj^ sJnlrtree^ chick- 
ary : Jliinl. shikari)^ HU Anglo-Indian word for 
‘ hunter,’ ‘ sportsman,’ familiar to English readers 
from the bi>oks on sport in India by ‘The old 
Shekarry,’ Major II. A. Levesou (1828-75). 

Kliekel ( Ueh., from shakaly ‘ to weigh ’), origin- 
ally a certain standard weight in use among the 
ancient Hebrews, by which the value of metals, 
metal vessels, and otlier things >vas fixed. Gradu- 
ally it became a normal piece of money, both in 
gold and silver, marke<l in some way or other as 
a coin, although not stamxved. Tlie gifts to tlie 
sanctuary, the imes, the taxes, the prices of merchan- 
dise are all reckoned in the Old Te.'itament by the 
shekel, not counted l>ut weighetl. Three diflerent 
kinds of gold, silver, and copper shekels are men- 
tioned : the common shekel, the shekel of the 
sanctuary (probably of double value), and the 
shekel of royal weight.^ Besides these there was 
a half-shekel and a quarter-shekel. The sacred 
shekel was equal to 20 gerahs ( ‘ lieans ’ ), and 3000 
sacred shekels made a talent. The gold shekel is 
reckoned approximately to contain 161 Troy grains, 
the silver shekel 275. During the Balmonian 
exile the Persian money {datHcs) was used by the 
j captives ; nor do the Jews seem to have afterwards 
used any hut the coins of their foreign rulera. It i 
was first under the Maccabees that national numey | 
liegon to be struck. Simon, the ‘prince and hi^« | 
pn^t,’ received, according to 1 Macc.^ xv. 16, Hie ; 
permission from Autiochus VII. to strike coins in | 
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138 B.c. TJie emblems are sacred branches, 
sheaves, flowei-s, vases, &c., and the legend (in 
archaic Hebrew) contains the date, the name of 
the JewisJj ruler, and the insciiptions * Shekel of 
IsraeJ/ Merusalein the Holy,’ ‘Redemption of 
Israel. ’ TJie latest coins with Hebrew inscriptions 
date from the revolution of Bar-cochba under 
Hadrian. The value of the silver^ shekel is 
reckoned to be something over two shillings. 

Sliekrnah* See Ark of the Covenant. 

Shelburne, William Petty, Earl of, son 
of tlie first earl, and maternal grandson of the 
famous Sir William Petiy (q.v.),was bom in 
Dublin, 20tli May 1737, and, after studying at 
Oxford and serving in Germany, entered^ the 
House of Commons for tlie pocket- borough of 
Wycombe in 1761, but only sat for a few weeks, 
the death of his fatlier calling him to the House 
of Lords. When George Grenville succeeded Bute 
in 1763 Lord Shelburne was placed at the liead of 
the Board of Trade, and when Chatham formed 
his second a<l ministration in 1766 he liccame one 
of the Secretaries of State. Up«>n the fall of Lord 
North’s ministry in 1782 George III. sent for Shel- 
burne, and proposed to him to form a government. 
He declined, not being the head of a party, and 
was sent by tJie king to tlie Marquis of Rocking- 
ham with an offer of the Treasury, himself to be 
one of the Secretaries of State. It soon appeared 
that Shelburne was not so much the colleague as 
the rival of Lord Rockingham, the chosen minister 
of the court, and the bead of a separate party in the 
cabinet. Upon Rockingham’s death in the follow- 
ing July the king sent at once for Shelburne, and 
offered liim the Treasury, which he accepted with- 
out consulting bis colleagues. Fox thereupon 
resigned, and Shelburne introduced William Pitt, 
then only twenty-three, into office as his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Shelburne’s ministry, on 
the occasion of the king’s announcement of his 
determination to concede the independence of the 
Aineiican colonies, found itself outvoted by the 
coalition between Fox and Lord North (February 
1783). He resigned, and the coalition ministry 
took his place, but soon broke np. The nation 
expected tliat the king on this event would have 
sent for Shelburne, but William Pitt received the 
splendid prize, and Shelburne was consoled by 
being made in 1784 Marquis of Lansdowne (q.v.). 
The rest of his days be spent in retirement, amus- 
ing himself by collecting in Lansdowne House a 
splendid gallery of pictures and a fine libraiy, and 
with the friendship of Priestley, Jeremy Bentham, 
Sir S. Romilly, Mirabeau, Dumont, and others. 
He died at Bo wood Park, Wiltshire, 7 th May 1805. 

Life of Shelburne^ by his great-grandson Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice (3 vols. 1875-76), in which he 
is shown to have been an advocate of reform, free 
trade, and Catholic emancipation. 

Sheldrake ( Tadorna)^ a genus of birds of the 
Duck family Anathhe, having the hind-toefree. The 
Common Sheldrake ( T, cornuia or viilpanser) is one 
of the most remarkable of all the ducK tribe for its 
size and the beauty of its plumage. It is fully 2 
feet long. Tlie head and neck are dark glossy green ; 
below this is a collar of white, and Tower still a 
collar of rich chestnut extending over part of the 
back ; the rest of the back is white ; the middle of 
the under-parts is black; the wing speculum green, 
the primaries and part of the secondaries black ; 
the bill and frontal knob bright carmine ; the legs, 
feet, and webs flesh pink. The female is rather 
smaller and duller, and has no frontal knob. The 
sheldrake is confined to salt water, and is found upon 
flat shores, links, and sand-bars on various parts of 
the coasts of the British Isles. It is abundant in 
Sweden, Denmark, the Baltic, and Norway ; it is 


a winter visitor to the Mediterranean, but resident 
in the Black Sea and the Caspian ; it is found iti 
Asia in salt lakes, and as far as Japan. It breeds 
in burrows made ^ rabbits and foxes in sand-dunes 
(hence the name Burrow Duck by which it is some- 
times called ), or it may make its own bun-ows. In 
some sandy islands off the coast of Jutland burrows 
arc made by the inhabitants, who protect the birds 



Common Sheldrake ( Tadorna vulpanaer'^ 


for the sake of their eggs and down. The food 
consists of small molluscs, satid-hoppens, and sea- 
weed. The flesh is coarse and unpalatable. The 
note of the male is a shrill whistle ; the female 
litters a harsh bark. The Ruddy Sheldrake (T, 
ruiila or casarca) is rare as a British bird, and not 
common an}^ where north of the Alps and Car- 
pathians. It is not uncommon in Spain and various 
parts of North Africa. It is more abundant in the 
Black Sea area, southern Russia, and the elevated 
parts of Asia as far as China and Japan. In India, 
where it is known as the Brahminy Duck, it is 
very common during the cold season. Four other 
suecies are fouinl respectively in South Africa, the 
Malay Archipelago, Australia, and New Zealand. 
The name is doubtless derived from shield^ from 
the markings on tlie plumage. Other names are 
Skeel-duck, Skeeliiig-goose, Sly -goose, St George’s 
Duck, and Bargander. 

Shell, a term applied to the hard outer covering 
or skeleton of many animals, to the interrisu 
skeleton of some invertebrates, and to the outer 
covering of the eggs of various animals. Shells 
difler^ so much from one another in structure and 
cheinical composition that a small piece often serves 
to distinguish not only the family or the genus, 
but even the species to which an animal belongs. 
In the cla49s JProtozoa, which consists of uni- 
cellular animals usually of microscopic size, the 
shell is very diversified in form and composition, 
being formed of calcium carbonate, as is typically 
seen in Foraminifera ; flint, as in many Heliozoa 
and Foraminifera ; acanthin, in some lladiolaria ; 
and cliitin, as in some Foraminifera. In the 


Cmlenterata ( Sponges, 
Corals, &c.) the shell may 
be either continuous or 
more or less interrupted 
or formed of spicules or 
granules ; and it may be 
composed of salts of cal- 
cium and magnesium, 
flint (silica), or ‘horny* 
or chitinoid material. 
Among the Eebinoder- 
mata the skin becomes 
calcified so as to form 



Fig. 1. — Shell of Echino- 
derm, magnified. 


generally a very complete 

skeleton. The shell of a starfish or of a sea-urchin 


presents the appearance seen in fig. 1, which shows 



the eateifiedf^twlar tiwne. In.tha 
dudingtha Braebiopoda» a aheil, wfaiah ia-ciwiy 
asBociatdl with the breathing organ/ £e 
present, and appears in the embiyo as a grpwth 
from a special gland. Its further development 
depends on the mantle. It grows in suiiei-ficial 
extmit at the edge of the mantle, and increases in 
thickness by growth from the surface of the mantle 
already covered. It is thus esHentially a cnticnlar 
structure. It may be univalve or bivalve ; in only 
one genus ( Chiton } is it coiuposcmI of soveral pieces. 
A section of the shell of tne frcsli-watfir mussel 
(fig. 2 ) shows («) the thin, horny, niicalcified outer 
layer which is formed by the thickened edge of 




Fig. 2. — Shell of Fresh-water Miispt l, Tiiagnified ; 

A, section at right angles to the long axis of t)j*‘ slirll ; a, ouJe;*; 
b, middle; c, inner layers. IJ, en<l view uf tlu prism.*. «*i ih.* 
middle layer. 

the mantle, and is the first to he dcposifoil ; (^) 
the middle layer, consisting of numerous calcilieil 
ixdygonal prisms placed si^le by side, slightly 
obliquely to the surface of the shell; (r) the 
nacreous or pearly inner layer, finely granulated 
and traverseti by delicate strue. The caleiutn car- 
bonate, to which the hanlness of the shell is due, 
may be dissolved away, leaving the organic bjvsis. 
In the Mollusca shells are distinguishetl according 
to their texture as porcellanous, nacreous, and 
fibrous. Ill composition tliey usually consist of car- 
bonate of lime (in the form of caicile, less com- 
monly of aragonite). Some Cephalopoils develop 
an internal calcareous shell. In Arthropoda (Crus- 
taceans, Insects, &c.) the shell is composed of a 
firm, coloured, lamellated, nearly' structureless 
layer of chitin, with or without an interstitial 
calcareous deposit, nierced 
- by many nores and ny pro- 

f cesses ol tlie skin, and shed 
and renewed i)eriodicall.y. 
A section of the hard shell 
of a crayfish (fig. 3) shows 
(a) an outer structureless 
resistant cuticle ; ( 6 ) a 
pigmented layer consisting 
of fine plates parallel to 
the surface, alternately 
more or less ref rac tile, and 
3 ^ traversed by small vertical 

A, ^rt of transverse section 5 (^) ^ thicknon- 

ofan appendage of a croy- pigmented calcified layer, 
liah. magnified ; a, b, e, <2, whose pores are continuous 
with those of the second 
sanie, AowSg^ the^^ layer, and whose lainellse 
canals represented by gi*adually merge into (<f ) a 
small dots. thin layer of delicate non- 

calcified lamellae with a 


UAsnitiirajni 
nM Jbte {M ad;} 

Sevt^tion^; aod ' 

(vca. 1i.), ia which ^cre are 
Bee Bivalves, Concuology, Ego, 

DEscsMcai, Mollcsca, AIotheu ojp PjBAi^. 

Shelly a hollow projectile contaihii^ it 
ing charge of gunpowder or otlier expkwive ' 
at the required instant ]>y means of either 
])ereiiHKioii Fuspm ( <j.v. \ OVigiually sliells wero miwK 
1 of cast iron, spherical in form, iilled with pow^r^ 
and liied tuily froui Mortars sq.v.) or HowitZCiie 
(q.v.) with time fuirtos. Tlify were oitlled 
(q.v.) at first, and afterwards comnnrff nheAts, A 
smaller kind rvere Du’own by hand and called 
h^^rtd rn^^utftfles. Shells n.)>pear to have been first 
used by the sultan of tiiijiirai in NSO; tht*y were 
in general use aTK>ut the nliddlcof the 17th century. 

But the fui i'o<ltiction of ^hropnei shell (fciocall^l 
fnun the inventor, (\donel Hemy Shrapnel, K.A. ; 

: died IH4'2) during tije. reriinsular 
! war led to the eijiplovuient- of this 
i projectile first with specially’ manu- 
( facture-d shell gun.N, and then, ns at 
[ presMfit, with ail guns of whatever 
! 4-ou.s(.njct ion. Shntjincl s/teds have 
j tliinuer walls than cot/ttHotty and, 
insfc.ad of powder, are filled with 
hiilh'is arul a Kuu'ill bursting charge 
jiiNt. .-strong emmgij to open them 
witlioiit disturbing the flight of the 
hullots. The huter then 8j>read 
over a coiisiderahle area with the 
\'elocity M-hich the slid I liiid at tlie 
iiiomout of bursting. Those projec- 
tiles are generally hurst hv time 
fu.ses at least l(X)\vardft in /rent of 
ami .some 50 feel: above the target, 
so that what is called tlie cone of 
duyyersifjii of the bullets may he as Fig. 1. 
favourably placeil as i)os.sihle. TJiey’ Shrapnel BbelL 
are essentially' man -kill ing projec- 
tiles, in con trad i.-iti notion to conwion shells^ which 
are chiefly u.seful for destroying mttfMel. 

The original Shrajmel .sJiell was of course spher- 
ical for use with smooth-bore guns. Jt w'as im- 
proved by tlie introduclion or a diaphragm to 

separate tlie hui'stiiig charge from 

the bullets. M’hen rifled guns and 
elongated projectiles came into 
vogue it was found that tlie ricochet 
of a solid shot w'as so erratic that 
it could not, like the old round 
shot, have any useful efl'ect, and 
solid shot gradually' ceased to be 
used, Shrniinel and common shell 
and ca.se- snot being the artillery 
projectiles retained. 

•fhe Armstrong Segment shell (a 
sort of Shrapnel ) is tilled with iron 
segments built up inside it instead 
of bullets. It was found to give 
pcKir results owing to the spin of 
the shell due to the rifling dispera- 
ing the segments on bumtiug. The 
German and Swiss Bing shell is 
somewhat similar, having rings of 
iron built up inside it round the 
bursting charge; but it is a sub- j 
Btitute for common shell, not for I 
Shrapnel. 


few vertical pores. The organic substratum is 
chitinoid, ana the calcareous matter is chiefly 
calcium carbonate, and to a much less extent 
calcium phosphate. 
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Until Quite recently Shrapnel Fig. 2. 
shell found no favour with foreign Common S^olL 
nations, but by 1892 they had all 
followed the example set by Great Britain in 
adopting it. Fig. 1 is a section of modem Britis|i 
steel Shrapnel, with soft metal diiving-bond 
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base to give rotation, instead of the metal studs 
or lead-coating formerly used for that purTOse. 
The bursting charge is at the base of the fuse- 
hole, and the head is filled with wood. Fig. 2 
is the section of a common shell. Shells of all sizes 
are constructed on the same principles. 

Palliser's shells have sharp-pomted heads, no 
fuse-holes, and very thick walls. They are cast 
head downwards in thick metal moulds. Their 
heads are thus chilled, and become hard enough 
to pierce ship’s armour. In passing through the 
armour the bursting charge is exploded, so that no 
fuse is needed. 

The Lyddite shelly used in warfare at Onidurinaii 
(1898) for the first time, and with great effect, is a 
steel-eased shell filled with lyddite, wliicii is a 
special preparation of picrato of potasli. It is 
claimed for this shell that it explodes with such 
force^ as to ensure destniction to any Jiving thing 
within 200 or 300 yards. Used with the new 
breech-loading howitzer it is certainly a most 
effective weapon of war. See also Cannon, Case 
SHOT, Grenade, Pallisek, &c. 

Shelleyt Percy Bysshe, one of the greatest of 
English poets, was born on 4th August 1792, at 
Field Place, near Horsham, Siis- copyright i 892 m u.s. 
sex, the eldest child of Timothy by j. b. Lippincott 
Shelley and his Avife Elizabeth, company, 
daughter of Charles Pilfold of Effingham, Surrey. 
The family was bid and honourable. Bysshe 
Shelley, the poets grandfather, married tw’o 
heiresses, acquired a great property, and in 1806 
received a baronetcy ; in 1815 he died, Percy was 
a boy of much sensibility, quick imagination, and 
generous heart ; physically of a refined type of 
beauty, blue-eyed, golden -haired. At ten years 
old he became a pupil of Dr Greenlaw’s at Sion 
House School, Islew'orth, Avhere he made some pro- 
gress in classics, listened wdth delight to lectures 
on natural science, and endured much rough hand- 
ling from his schoolfellows. In 1804 he passed to 
Eton, Avhere Dr GoodallAvas then head-master. lie 
continued Jiis study of the classics, read eagerly 
Lucretius and Pliny, became a disci^^le of the 18tli- 
century sceptical and revolutionary writers, pored 
over GodAvin’s Political Justice , filled his imagina- 
tion with the Avondem of modera science, resisted 
the system of school-fagging, and held aloof from 
the throng of the schoolboys, avIio in turn made 
him the object of systematic persecution. While 
still at Eton he wu-ote a crude romance, in the 
manner of JM. G. LoAvis, wdiich was published with 
the title Zastrozzi in April 1810. Before tlie close 
of the year a second romance, St Irvyne^ or the 
Posicrucian, appeared ; it is as absurd as its pre- 
decessor in its sentimental extravagance, its pseudo- 
passion, and mock sublimity. He assisted his cousin 
Thomas Medwin in a poem on the subject of The 
Wandering Jew (1810), ami issued with a felloAA’^- 
rbyrner a long-lost volume of verse. Original Poetry 
hy Victor ana Cazire ( 1810 ; ed. by K. Garnett, J 898 ). 
His collaborator was his sister Elizabeth, and not 
his cousin Harriet Grove, Avhom Shelley loved Avith 
a boy’s passion. Her parents, alarmed by Shelley’s 
religious scepticism, put a stop to the correspond- 
ence betAveen the cousins. In April 1810 Shelley 
matriculated at University College, Oxford, and 
in Michaelmas term entered on residence. His 
chief friend Avas a student from Durham, Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, who lias left a most vivid account 
of Shelley’s Oxford life. Hogg was shrewd, sar- 
castic, unimpassioned, and withal a genuine lover 
of literature. He aided Shelley in putting forth 
a slender volume of poems, originally written by 
Shelley with a serious intention, now retouched 
with a Adew to burlesque — Posthumous Fragments 
of ^ Margaret Nicholson — the pretended auihoress 
being a mad Avasherw^oman who had attempted the 


life of the king. In February 1811 a small pam- 
phlet by Shelley, entitled The Necessity of Atheism^ 
was printed. When it Avaa offerea tor sale in 
Oxford, the college authorities conceived it their 
duty to interfere ; Shelley and Hogg were interro- 
gated respecting its authorship, and having refused 
to reply, Avere expelled from University College 
(March 25, 1811) tor contumacy and for declining 
to disavow the pamphlet. For a time the friend 
lived together in London lodgings ; then Hogg 
departed to the country and Shelley remained 
alone. In his solitude ho found some pleasure in 
the society of a schoolfellow of his sisters at Clap- 
ham, Harriet Westbrook, a fresh and pretty girl of 
sixteen, daughter of a retired coffee-house keeper. 
She moved under the tutelage of an unmarried 
sister nearly tAvice her OAvn age. When summer 
came Shelley Avas Avith cousins in Wales; letters 
reached him from Harriet in London complaining 
of domestic persecution, and speaking of suicide as 
a possible means of escape ; a letter followed in 
AAdiich she tlireAV herself on Slielley’s protection, 
and proposed to fiy AAuth him from lier home. 
Shelley hastened to see her, but at the same time 
assured a cousin that he did not love Harriet, 
tboiigli lie Avas prepared to dcA^ote himself to her 
through a sentiment of chivalry. On meeting him 
she avoAved licr passion, and he left hei*’ Avith a 
promise that if slie summoned iiini he would come 
at her call and make her his. The summons came 
speedily ; Shelley and Harriet, aged nineteen and 
sixteen, took coach for Edinburgn, and were there 
formally united as man and Avife on 28th August 
1811. He assured his bride that, in accordance 
AAdth princi])les Avliich he firmly held, the union of 
man and AA’ife might be dissolved as soon as ever 
it ceased to contribute to their mutual ha}>piuess. 

Coming from Edinburgh to York, where Hogg 
resided, the young married pair were joined by 
Eliza Westbrook, the elder sister. Ill conduct of 
Hogg tOAvards Hariiet caused a temporary aliena- 
tion oetAA'een the friends. The Shelleys Avith Eliza 
moved to KesAvick, Avhere Southey’s jircscnce Avas 
an attraction. Southey Avas kind anci lielpful, but 
his lack of rcA’^olutionary ardour and his indiffer- 
ence to mctai>hysical speculation displeased Shelley, 
llie young enthusiast found a monitor more to hia 
liking in GoilAvin, Avith Avhom he now corresponded 
a discii)lo aa ith a master. To ajjply at once his 
ideas of reforming the Avorld he resolved to visit 
Ireland, and there advocate Catholic emancipation . 
and Kejjeal of the Union. On reaching Dublin he 
rinted and scattered abroad an Address to the 
risk People^ Avritten at KesAvick. This was soon 
followed by a second pamphlet, Proposals for an 
Association of Philanthrojiists. He spoke at a 
large public meeting from the same platform Avith 
O’Connell, and made the acquaintance of Curran. 
Discouraged by the small results of his efforts, and 
yielding to GodAvin’s advice, he left Ireland (April 
4, 1812), and after some wanderings in W^es 
found rest in a cottage at Lynniouth, then a lonely 
fisldng-village. Here he received as a visitor Miss 
Kitchener, a Sussex schoolmistress, whom both 
before and for a time after his marriage he had 
idealised into all that is most heroic and exalted in 
Avomanhood, and with whom he was ere long more 
than disenchanted. He wrote a vigorous pamplilet 
on behalf of liberty of printing — the Letter to Lord 
Ellenborough — amused jiiinself with circulating, by 
means of bottles and boxes set afloat in the Channel 
and by fire-balloon, copies of his satirical poem The 
DeviVs Walk and his revolutionary broadsheet 
Declaration of Eights^ and was at work on his 
^ucen Mah. His servant, having been found post- 
ing up at Barnstaple the offensive broadsheet, was 
imprisoned, and Shelley crossed to Wales. He took 
up his abode at Tremadoc, where he avos inu<^ 




iaterested ia the Bcheme of a great embankment reidly admirable poem, ^ae writtetu It teib ol 
agamat the sea. In October he made Godwin’s the ruin of an ioealifst who^ lor vab^ 

personal acquaintance in London. Daring the love and beauty, shune human so^dety i its vjskn* 
winter he was active in the relief of thesttlibring ary landscapes have the largeness aitd idea^lgr 
poor of Tremadoc, studied history and philosophy, characteristic uf Bhelley. In January Maiy 
and added to his manuscript poems. On the night gave birth to a son, who was naoHkl jdtei' 
of 26th February 1813 an attempt was either really father; but Godwin still hold aloof. It was 
made by some villain to enter the lonely house of decided to try life upon the Continent, and In lAay' 
Tanyraftt, or Shelley witli over heated fancy con- Shelley and Mitry travelled thiirngU France to 
jured up such au outrage. Ho hastily quitted Geneva. Miss Clairinont, whose intrigue with 
Tremailoc, and, after an excursion to Duhlin, Cork, Jlyrou was unknown U) iShelley and Mary, aocom* 
and Killarney, once again settled in London, in pan ied them. On the shores of the Lake of Geneva 
June 1813 his wife gave birth to a daughter who a lueoting took place between iiyron and Blioll^/ 
was named lanthe (marrictl to Mr ISsJailc, died They rowed und sailed logelhcr on the lake, and 
1876). f On Harriet^s recovery some stay was luaile Bhefley iix company witli Mary made an excursion 
at Bracknell in BerLshire. il/^fO was ])rinied to Chaaiouni. In the }»oein 3Jont Blanc und the 

for private distribution, its religious and political If y nut to Intellect ual Beaut we lind a poetic 
views being cousidere<l too liostilo to received record of the impressions of these memorable days, 
opinions to admit of public circulation. The [locm In »Sei>teml»er lliey were once more in Eng* 
sets forth Shelley’s youthful cMmctqition.s of tlie ]>ast land. The suicide, following a slate of deep 
history of humanity, its j»rcscnt evils, ari<l future depreshion, of Fanny, tJie half-sister of Mary 
progress. It is often crude, often rhetorical, ycl j (see Godwin, illiam), gave Shelley a great 
there is more tlian a promis(j of poetical ptjwer in j shock, and iliis disaster was soon foJloweu by 
certain passages. In the autiinui ( 1 SI ;i ) -perhaps | the deatli of llairici Shelley. For iiiome time 
to obtain time to settle ith creditors — Shelley and ^ iiast Shelley had in vain iinjiiired for her. She 
his householil went jiorth ward to the Ln^^Ii^h Lakes, ; {lad formed an irregular connection with one 
and thence to Ediiihiirgh, hut before tlie new year i who, it is b<‘lieved, dcserteii licr. Gji 10th Decem- 
opened 4ie was settled at Windsor. About this . her her b<»dy was discovered in the Serpentine; 
time lie wrote a prose tlialogne (i>uhlislied 1811), , had she lived she would si/oii Ixavo given birth to a 
A Refutation of Deianty de‘-igneif to pi(»ve that ! child. It 'v> as another severe shock to Shelley, but 
there ia no ein medift between (.‘In I>tiiinity and ; he always maintained that he himself was ‘ inno« 
Atheism. cent of ill, tdi her done or inleinlcd.’ Free now to 

In March LSM Shollcy wont through tin; cere- make Mary his lawdiil wih', he at once celehratcd 
inony of marriage with Han let aceording to tho his marriage ( 3oih .Deeemhnr 1K16}. A long Chan- 
rites of the English Church, piobahly to set at rest eery suit followed. SI lelley seeking' to obtain pos- 
any doubts of the valnlity of ihe. Scot<di marriage, session of Ins daugliter lanthe and his son Charles 
Ho was endeavouring to raise large sums uf moneys (horn >iovtuuber 1814 —died 1820), ihe \Vestbrooks 
on Godwin’s behalf, and tho marriage may have re^i^liiig. At length Lord Eldon gave judgment 
been consider(3d advisable to render ecriain the wdiich eoiiijuumiscd the matter; Bhelley’s tjpijaons 
legitimacy of a future son and heir. Four months being such as Icil to immoral and illegal conduct, 
later he liad separated from las wife for ever, lie wjvs dis<iualiiied for ])ringing up liLs children, 
Their early married ha]>pinc>s had liecomc hope- hut he might ap|M»int earelakers and tutors to be 
lessly clouded ; an attempt at reccjiiciliation made approved by tlio court. Tlie blow was dee]>ly felt 
by Slielley ill May w*as rej(‘ctcd. Harriet witlnlrew by SJielley. While the Chancery aH'air was pro- 
to Bath. It was stated by Miss ( lairmoni, tho cceding he was cheered by the friendship of Leigh 
daughter of (bahvins second >vifo, that Bhelley Hunt and of Horace Smith. His home was at 
declared in July 1814 that Harriet ha<l yielded Marlow’ on tlie Thames, and here he wrote frag- 
herself to a certain Major Uy an, and Godwin in merits of his /b'/«ccH^/x^D#a.v(;, a portion of ixoin/iVirf 
1817 stated in uniting that ho had evidence in- and Helen, and his long narrative poem Laon and 
dependent of Shelley of her unfaithfulness before C>/t/i?ia, designed to .sustain luen’s hopes in ideals 
Shelley left her. No such evidence is in our of frcetlom and progress during days of political 
possession to-day, and statements to the contrary reaction. When some few copies of Laon and 
were made by Ilaniet herself and by several Ctjthna had been issued the publislier withdrew 
persons w ho know her >vell. The division between it from circulation, and induced Shelley to alter 
husband and wife, whatever its causes, was deep, certain lines and phrases which iiiiglit give 
Shelley had become suddenly and passionately ollence. A.s thus revised the poem was issued 
enamoured of Godwin's daughter, Mary, a girl of with a new' title, The Revolt of Islam, During his 
fine intellect and vigorous character. Having in- residence at Marlow Shelley w'orked earnestly and 
formed Harriet of liis resolve to leave her finally, systematically in the relief of the poor. He printed 
and having made arrangements for her material two pamphlets, A Proposal for Putting Reform to 
comfort, he took flight to the Continent with Maiy the vote^ bv ‘The Hermit of Marlow,’ and An 
Godwin on 28th July 1814, Miss Clairinont accom- Address to the People on the Death of the Princess 
panied tho fugitives. Shelley w^as inexperienced Charlotte, In the spriim of 1818 it was feared that 
enough to suppose that Harriet could still regard he was threatened with pulmonary disease. He 
him as a considerate friend, though no longer her decided to seek a southern climate, and in April, 
husband. with Mary, little William, an infant daughter 

After a iourney across Franco and a short stay Clara (born 2d September 1817), Miss Clairinont 
in Switzerland, Shelley and his companions re- and her child Allegra (Byron’s daughter), he left 
turned by the Rhine to England. The last mouths England for Italy, never again to see his native 
of 1814 were full of vexatmn caused by debts and land. 

duns. But in January 1815 Shelley’s grandfather In the summer of 1818, at the Baths of Lucca, 
died, and by an arrangement with his father he Shelley completed his Rosalind and Heleuy and 
obtained au income of a thousand a year. His made his translation of Plato’s Banauet. Grief 
health unhappily show^ed the effects of the previous came with the autumn ; little Clara died on 24th 
year’s strain and excitement. He sought I'est and September at Venice, where Shelley had b^n 
refreshment in Devon, and in August found a renewing his companionship with Byron. Memorials, 
home at Bishopagate, on the edge of Windsor of this ^sit to Venice, with an idealised presenta- 
Forest. In the autumn of 1815 Aleistory his first tion of Byron, wdll be found in the admirable poem 
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Jtilian and Maddalo. He contemplated a tragedy 
of Tasb'O, but tliis was set aside in favour of his 
great lyrical drama Prometheits Unbound, the first 
act of which was written at Este, September-Octo- 
ber 1818. Seeking a warmer climate for the winter, 
lie journeyed to lioine, and thence to Naples. His 
letters descriptive of Southern Italy are full^ of 
radiance and luminous beauty. In the spring 
(1819) he was again in Rome, and found great 
delight in its classical sculptiire and architectural 
remains. Among the ruins of the Baths of Cara- 
calla he wrote the second and third acts of Prome- 
theus. Tlie fourth act — not originally conceived as 
part of tlie poem — was added before the close of 
the year at Florence. On 7th June 1819 Shelley’s 
beloved son William died at Rome. The afflicted 
parents sought the neighbourliood of kind friends 
near Leghorn, and here — at tlie ^'illa Valsovano — 
Shelley wrote the greater part of his dark and 
pathetic tragedy The Ccnci, At Leghorn the first 
edition was printed in <]Ufirto. _ The other works 
of this memorable year were written at Florence- - 
a prose treatise called A Philosophical Vieto of 
Reform (still unpublished in its entirety) ; a jioot- 
ical appeal to his coiintryincn on the occasion of 
the ‘Peterloo’ affair, entitled The Mask of Anarchy ; 
a grotesque satire suggested by the supposed failure 
of Wordsworth’s noetic powers under the blight of 
Toryism — Peter Bell the Third ; a translation of 
The Cyclops of Euripides ; and in addition to these 
some of his noblest lyrical poems, among them the 
magnificent Ode to the West Wind. 

On 12th November 1819 a son was born to 
comfort his father and mother, Percy Florence 
(died 5th December 1889). The climate of Florence 
was found trying, and in January the Shelley 
household moved to Pisa, where was spent the 
greater part of the poet's remaining days. The 
year 1820 was less productive than 1819. The 
charming poetical Letter to Maria Gisborne, a 
spirited translation of the Homeric Hymn to Mer- 
cury, tlie brilliant fantasy oi The Witch of Atlas, 
the* satirical drama (Edipus Tyrannus or Swellfoot 
the Tyrant, which deals not very happily with the 
affair of Queen Caroline, are the chief writings of 
18J^. As the year was closing the Shelleys made 
the acquaintance of a beautiful girl, Emilia Viviani, 
who was confined in the convent of St Anna. To 
Shelley’s imagination for a brief time she became 
the incarnation, as it were, of all that is most 
perfect, all that is most radiant in the universe. 
At such a moment he wrote his Epipsy chid ion, 
which is rather a homage to the ideal as seen in 
womanhood than a poem addressed to an indi- 
vidual woman. It was followed by a remarkable 
piece of prose — the critical study entitled A Defence 
of Poetry. 

A small circle of interesting friends had gathered 
about Shelley at Pisa. Among these were Edward 
Williams, a young lieutenant of dragoons, and his 
wife Jane, to whom many of Shelley s latest lyrics 
were addressed. In the summer of 1821 the Shelleys 
and Williamses had much pleasant intercourse at 
the Baths of San Giuliano. The elegy Adonais, 
suggested by the death of Keats, was here written ; 
it IS Shelley’s most finished piece of art. In the 
late summer or autumn he swiftly composed his 
Hellas, a lyrical drama suggested by passing events 
in Greece. Early next year Byron was settled in 
Pisa, and Shelley had also an interesting new com- 
panion in Trelawny. a young man of ardent and 
romantic temper. Snelley worked somewhat tenta- 
tively at his unfinished historical drama Charles J. 
His fast great poem, also unfinished, The Triumph 
of Life, was written in his boat near Casa Magni, 
a lonely house on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bpezzia, occupied as a summer residence by the 
Siielleys, together with Edward and Jane Wilfiams. 


On 19th June Shelley heard of the arrival in Italy 
of Leigh Hunt and his famil 3 ^ He and Williams, 
some days later, set sail for Leghorn. The meeting 
with Hunt was full of joy and hope. On Monday, 
8th July, Shelley and Williams left the port of 
Leghorn with a favourable breeze; the boat was 
observed at ten miles distance ; then it was lost in 
sudden storm and mist. Dreadful uncei tainty for 
a time came upon the two widowed women at Casa 
Magni. On 19th July the bodies were found upon 
the shore near Via Reggio. By special permission 
they M'ere consumeil by fire in the presence of 
Trelawny, Hunt, and Byron. The ashes of Shelley 
were placed in a casket, and were afterwards in- 
terred in the Pratestant burial-ground at Rome. ^ 
In person Shelley was tall and slight, and if not 
of exact formal beauty of face had a countenance 
full of spiritual beauty, radiant with its luminous 
blue eyes. His portrait, painted in Rome by 
Miss Curran, is the only likeness of Shelley in 
manhood. His poetry is inspired by an arilent 
jiassion for truth, an ardent love of humanity ; it 
expresses desires and regrets with peculiar intensity, 
blit also sets forth a somewhat stoical hleal of 
self-]>ossession, as if to balance the excessive sensi- 
tiveness of its author. The earlier poetry is ag- 
gressive and doctrinaire, embodying the views and 
visions of Godwin’s philosophy ; the late? is more 
purely emotional, f^ielley’s creed, which passed 
at an early stage from deism to atheism, rested in 
his mature years on a spiritual conception of the 
universe. 

I Makv Wollstonecraft Shelley, daughter of 
William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
wife of the poet Shelley, was born August 30, 1797. 
Her life from 1814 to 1822 was bound uji with that 
of Shelley. Her first and most impressive novel, 
Frankenstein, had its origin in a proposal of 
Byron’s, made in 1816 at his villa on the Lake of 
Geneva, that Mary and Shelley, Polidoii (Byron’s 
young jihysician), and Byron himself should write 
each a ghost story. Frankenstein (q.v.)was pub- 
lished in 1818. The inliuence of Godwin’s ro- 
mances is apparent throughout. Her second tale, 
Valperga, or the Life and Adventures of Cast- 
rnccio. Prince of Lucca (1823), is a historical 
romance of mediaeval Italy. In 1823 , she returned 
to England with her son. Her husband’s father, 
in granting her an allowance, insisted on the 
suppression of the volume of Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems, edited by her ; and she Was obliged to sub- 
mit. The Last Man (1826), a romance of the ruin 
of human society by pestilence, fails to attain sub- 
limity, but we can trace in it with interest ideal- 
ised portraits of some of the illustrious pei*sous 
most intimately known to her. In Lodore (1835) 
we read under a disguise the story of Shelley’s 
alienation from his first wife. Her last novel, 
Falkner, appeared in 1837. She published several 
short talcs in the annuals, some of which have 
been collected and edited by Dr Garnett. Of her 
occa.sional pieces of verse tne most remarkable is 
The Choice, She wrote also many of the lives of 
Italian and Spanish literary men in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopcedia, Her Journal of a Six Weeks* 
Tour ( partly oy Shelley ) tells of the excursion to 
Switzerland in 1814 ; RamblejS in Germany and 
Italy describes a series of tours in her later years. 
She will be remembered by Frankenstein and her 
admirable notes — in large part biographical— to her 
husband’s poems. Those who knew her intimately 
valued Mary Shelley for her nobili^ o£ character, 
even more than for her fine intell^t. She died 
February 21, 1851, and was buried in Bournemouth* 
The best edition of Shelley’s works in verse and prose 
is Mr H B. Forman’s (8 vols. 1876-80), Mr Forman 
has also given an admirable text of the poetical works 
in two volumes. Mr Bossetti’s edition A the poetioal 
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works is of mat value. The most complete one-volume 
edition of tlie poetical works is that by the present 
writer ( Professor Dowden), who has also written the fullest 
and most exact Life of Shelley (2 vols. 1886). Mrs 
Julian Marshall has written a valuable Life of Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley (2 vols. 1889); and there is a 
short Life of her by Mrs W. M. Rossetti Short lives 
of Shelley have been written by Mr Symonds, Mr Ros- 
setti, Mr Salt, and Mr W. Sharp, and by the poet’s 
daughter-in-law. Lady Shelley. Hogg’s Life of Shelley 
is excellent for tlie months at Oxford. Trelawny’s 
Records gives a vivid picture of Shelley during his last 
days. Dr Garnett’s Relics of Shcllej/ gave for tlic first 
time many pieces recovered from MSS. llie same cart- 
ful editor has superintended an admirable selection from 
Shelley’s Letters (1882). Mr Forman’s ShelUy Bihito- 
itmpky (1882) is full and accurate. 'J’he publications of 
the ‘Shelley Society’ include reprints of several rare 
editions. An admirable Lexical. Citnc.urdance to Shelley's 
poems was published by Mr F. S. Ellis in 1892. 

Stiell-llshf a ])opiilar term for imtny xirfiiatic 
animals nt>t li.slie.s (in the sense in which the word 
‘fish' is now undcrsKxMl ) ; especially oysters, 
darns and all molluscs, and cruHtac(?aiJ.s such as 
crabs and lobsters. 

Sliell-lac« See TwAC. 

Shells. See SuKid,. 

Sliell-saitld. Sand cons!stin<^r in p.-ut of ! 

fraginen4s of shells, and often conlaining a small ' 
proportion of organic mattei-, is a vm v iiscd'nl \ 
manure, particularly for clay soils, heavy loams, i 
and newly-rcclaiiued hogs. It is also advantage- 1 
ously aj)plied to any soil deficient in lime. It- ! 
neutralLsea tiie organic acids which abound in | 
peat, and forms rvitli them compoumls which ! 
serve as food for plants. Cheat deposits of shelh j 
sand are found on the coasts of Devonshire and i 
Cornwall, and xtre of much vxihie in the agricul- 
ture of that district. Shell -saml is also found on 
many other pjirts of the Hritish c<»ast, xirul no- 
wlioro more abundantly than in the Outer 
Hebrides. The sand of iminy [>arts of the roast 
being mostly siliceous is incapiible of tin* same 
use. Sliell-sxind is iiiudi used as a manure in 
some of the maritime districts of Fixince, jis 
Bretagne and Normxindy. 

SlieUa, or SiiELRU, is a secret jargon of great 
antiquity snoken by Irish linkei-s, beggai*s, xuid 
pipers, tlie descendxints of the ancient eeards and 
bards. The word ShelrU is a i>erversion of the 
Irish Miilra^ ‘language.’ Shelta is otherwise 
known as * Cainnt eheard,’ ‘ Miiikiir-tharal,’ ‘Gam 

i or Gamoch) cant,' ‘ Bog-hitin,' and ‘ B<^ai 1’ eagair. ’ 
*'or use of last name see Gaelic JJictionai'y of the 
Highland Society (18‘28), i. 118; ‘ “ Beiirr‘eagair ” 
or “Lxiidionn nan coard,” the gibberisli of tin kens ; 
figulorum stribligo ; dialectus qua utuntur ollarum 
sartores cirouniforanei ; ’ also i. 548 ; ‘ Gibberisli : 
mendicorum et nebuloniim ex conipacto sermo, 
barbaiies.* B5arla eagair (i,e, ‘vernacular’) thus 
used must not be confounded with B^lagair na 
saor ( mason’s jargon ), a few words of which ai*e 
given by MacElligott (Dublin Gaelic Society, 1808). 
The earliest specimens of this idiom, collected 
(1877-80) by Mr C. G. Leland from an English 
vagrant in North Wales and an Irish tinker in 
Philadelphia, ai^e published in The Gypsies, pp. 
dM-372. The investigation of Shelta was con- 
tinued by Mr D. MacRitchie in the Journal of the 
Oypsy Lore Society (i. 350-357), where fresh 
examples from the Scotch Highlands and south 
of Ireland subseouently appeared. In the same 
Journal (ii. 204-220) the present writer showed 
Shelta to be a systematic perversion of the pre- 
aspirated Gaelic spoken anterior to the 11th century, 
and Dr Kuno Meyer ( ii, 257-266 ) in an erudite paper 
on ‘The Irish Origin and Antiquity of Shelta’ 
adduced numerous references to this jargon in 
early Irish MSS. Shelta has been identinM by 


T)r Meyer with the ancient secret langbage called 
Ogam, a word probalily surviving in tw name Gam 
or Garnocli cant. Keferences to Ogam as a spoken 
tongue occur in the Amxals of Cltnmiommse (1328) 
ana in O’Molloy, Qramomtiea (1677)# p* 133/ 
Several common Shelta words are found in tlie 
Dull Laiihne or Book of Latin ( of. ‘ Laidionn nan 
ceard for Latin ~ cant, see Ziqeumr, .8), 

an Ogam glosj^ary coined by Mac Firms from an 
old or middle Irish MS. Professm- Tliuiueyseit 
(JieAUie Ctlflqtit:, sii. 869-375) has sliown that 
many of the.se Dgam words are formed l»y substitut- 
ing for the initial its runic name : thu.> wanaiih 
(/A L. 137 ~ iShelta xnduni) is formed from Ir. 
maith by elmnging M into notin, tlie name of the 
letter; Sliolta aadfa rata, ‘motlier,* being similarly 
an anagram of at aiuftfhalr fiv. maihair), Shelta 
words are also fahri<‘ated from Irish by reversing 
or transjiosing the h'ttei.s of the original wonl (e.g. 
gri\ ‘rise, Jr. cry ; iohei\ ‘ load,' Ir. bothar)^ V»y 
chiinging tlu* iuiiial (c.g. j*tnuiih\ ‘Sumlay,' Ir, 
dinoofitfh)^ and by tije prolix, suffix, or iuterpola- 
lic»u of alhihai^ lefters fp the hisli word or its 
xinagra-fn (e.g. ghidhcr, ‘skin,* Ir. leathar ; thalosk, 
‘<lxiy/ Ir. Iftijio : ango, ‘king/ Ir. rig; laskon^ 
‘stilt,' Ir. AnMh>goiis modes of vvord-dis- 

giiise are in the Amca (holtn’mehillc, an 

Irish M.S. i,f the l*2th (‘eiituiy, and in the Uraicejd 
ffft ii lu/rs { Ihimer of the Poet.s), each of tJiese pro- 
cesses iiaving a. r<xM)gnisfMi uamt\ A few old Irish 
words iirtt used in Sheltxi without ilisguise, as 
‘juiest,' Ir. ruirncioft, ‘druidical priest;’ 
gyukcra, ‘ he;L;gar,' Ir. g f oca ire. Sheltxi borrows 

its grammar sud unimportant w ords from Irish or 
l*'ngli.^h. The following translcation of the Lord’s 
l^ayer (‘Stafiara a’ Dhalyon’) by an old Irish 
tinker illustrates the hybrid grammar of the Ulster 
xlialeet : 

Milfl.'iiha's h\\ iirtli a TnMimlat)i, Tnaiirii-gi*Ri!ta kradyi 

dhutlsba's iiiuiii#k. Gra he sir»‘<lhi'd .shi?dhi Indliu, an aswuiih 
in inrmniath. Uu^ iiiral.sha thalr»Kk ininftrth goi^hta dhurra ; 
icrretnl our sliakii araik nnlfli^ha nvlysiA iiTdyaH jfrCdhi gainiath 
iuuil«iha. Nijosh .solk thwI-TI slfinh painiat li but hug maflslts 
Hcliiiu gaininth. DlU-fi the srldug, thaidyOratli and milnniatb. 
Gnidlinni n grndhuiu. 

The linkers believe Shelta to be an independent 
language of Ifictish origin (The Gypsies, p. 371). 
Mr MacKitcliie oonm.*ct.s this traiution with the 
fact tliat CVeeiiie (fVuithnigh) is a Connaught 
tinker surname, ami Crink ( Cruithneach ) a nick- 
name for Irish tinkx^rs (Groome, I?i Gij»sy Tents^ 
p. 147). Shelta contributes largely to other Enu- 
lisli ami Irish cants. See ken and gage (vb) ui 
Harman’s Caveat ( 15G6), vin (Shelta, ken) in Mac- 
Elligott's Bevlagar na mer, ami tobar in Jtiapparee 
(Ir. rapab'c) cant. 

SheiliakllO^ a town of Russian Caucasus, on 
the Pisargat River, 63 inile.s \V. N. of Baku, 
with silk manufactures. It \vas known to Ptolemy 
and the Greek geographers a.s Seniachia, and was 
subsequently for centuries the capital of the Tartar 
khans of Shirvan, but was entirely destroyed by 
Nadir Shah in 1742. Nevertheless it w’rs soon 
rebuilt, but was oveiwvlielmed by an earthquake in 
1859, and a second time in 1872. Pop. 28,545. 

Shemites. See Semites. 

Sbenandoah^ ( 1 ) a river of Virginia, drains 
the beautiful and fertile valley between the Blue 
Ridge and the principal range of the Alleghanies. 

It rises in two branch^, which unite al^ut 85 
miles W. of .Washington, and runs north-east 170 
miles to the Potomac, at Harper’s Feny. In the 
war of 1861-65 this valley was the scene of numer- 
ous battles, was successively occupied by the oppos- 
ing armies, and finally was carried and laid waste 
by General Sheridan (q.v.) in 1864-65. — (2) A 
borough of Pennsylvania, 138 miles by rail NW« 
of Philadelphia. It has a very large trade in 
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anthracite coal, the output of the neighbouring 
collieries reaching ®2, 500, 000 in a year. JPop. 
(chiefly foreign, 1880) 10,147; (1890) 15,944. 

Shendyf a town in Lower Nubia, on the right 
bank of the Nile, 100 miles NNE. below Khartoum, 
with a trade in salt, wool, carpets, ostrich -feathers, 
&c., and a pop. of about 5000 ( 40,000 prior to its 
destruction oy the Egyptians in 1822). 

ShenstonCf William, son of Thomas Shenstone 
of the Leasowes, Hales Owen, Worcestershire, was 
born there 18th October 1714. In 1732 he was sent 
to Pembroke College, Oxford, and wliilst there 
devoted himself much to the study of English 
poetry. In 1737 he published anonymously a small 
YoUitne of Poems upon Va7U0HS Occasions; in 1741 The 
Judgment of Hercides ; and next year The School- 
mtsiressy the work by which he is chiefly remem- 
bered. In 1745 he succeeded his father in the estate 
of the Leasowes, where he thenceforth busied him- 
self Avith landscape-gardening. Such^ was his 
success in be.au tifying his little domain that it 
attracted visitors "from all quarters, and brought 
him more fame than his poetry, but at the same 
time involved him i« serious ])cc uniary embarrass- 
ments. He died 11th February 1703. The School- 
mistress^ which has secured for the ‘ w'ater-gniel 
bard ’ (as Horace Walpole dubbed him) a permanent 
if humble place among English poets, is w’ritten 
in the Speriscrian* stanza; and in the contr.ast 
between the stateliness of the vehicle and the 
familiar and homely quality of the subject, with 
the graphic truth of its treatment, tliere is a 
singular source of charm. Shenstone’s other works 
are for the most part quite insignificant ; but his 
Pastoral Baikal lias touches of exquisite tender- 
ness and truth of senti- 
ment expressed in a 
simple and appropriate 
melody. . 

See Life by Dr Johnson 
prefixed to the pithy Essaps 
on Men and Manners (new 
ed. 1808) and that by 
George Gilfillan to an 
edition of his Poems (Edin. 
1854). 

SheoL See Hell. 
Slieplierd of ller- 

mas. See Tl ERMAS. 

Slieplierds. See 

Friendly SoriETiKS. 

8hepherd*8 Dog* 

See Sheep-dog. 

Shepherd’s Purse 

( Ca/isella Barsa-pastorls 
— formerl}’^ Thlaspi)^ an 
annual plant of the 
natural order Crucifera*, 
a most ahuiidant weed in 
gardens and cornfields 
in Britain, and remark- 
able as one of the few 
plants that are found 
over almost the whole 
W'orld without the tropics, 
adapting themselves to 
almost all soils and 
climates. It is a very 
Shepherd's Purse ^ variable plant, from three 
{Capsella Bursa-pastoris)^ inches to two feet in 

height, with root-leaves 
more or less pinnatifld, all the leaves more or less 
toothed, and rough with hairs. The root-leaves 
spread closely along the ground, Tlie flowers are 
white and diminutive. The pouch, from which the 
English name seems to be derived, is laterally com- 
pressed and somewhat heart-shaped. 



Sheppardf Jack, bom at Stepney in 1792, 
was the son, godson, and great-grandson of a 
carpenter, and himself at twelve, after a year and 
a half’s schooling in Bishopsgate workhouse, was 
apprenticed to a carpenter in Wych Street, Drary 
L<ane. For six years he did well, but, falling then 
into bad company, in July 1720 lie committed the 
fii-st of many robberies. In the oourse of 1724 he 
was four times canght, but as often escaped, on 
the occasion of liis third evasion fram Newgate 
-forcing six great doors. The fifth time luck 
deserted him, and on 18th November lie was 
banged at Tyburn in the presence, it was said, of 
200,000 spectators. Harrison Ainsworth has made 
him the hero of a novel (1839). See Celebrated 
Trials {voh iii. 1825). 

Slicppcy, Isle of, a portion of the county of 
Kent, insulated from the mainland by the Swale, 
an arm of the JMedway. It is 9 miles long aiid 4 
broad. Once it was larger ; but the sea is eating 
away the north shore, which^ is lined by clifls of 
Lontlon clay 60 to 80 feet high. The church of 
Minster, formerly in the middle of the island, is 
now close to the north coast. Almost the wliole of 
the inhahilants are massed in Sheerness (q.v.). 
In 1732 Hogarth and four others made ‘a five days’ 
jierogrination * of the isl.and ; see their illustrated 
account ( 1781, 1782, 1817, &c.). 

^Iieptoil Mallet^ an ancient market-town 
of Somersetshire, 15 miles fiom Bath. It has a 
market-cross, dating from 1500, 51 feet high ; a 
church with a splendid timber roof ; a gramniar- 
scliool (1627); and some manufactures of silk, 
velvet, crape, and ale. Pop. (1891) 5501; ‘(1901) 
5238. See Farbrother's Shepton Mallet ( 1860). 

SlieratoiL Thomas, designer of furniture, was 
born at Stockton-on-Tecs in 1751. In 1791 ho pro- 
duced The Cahinct-makcr and Uj^holstcrer^s Draw- 
ing-Book^ with over one hundred plates (new ed. 
1793-6-1802; reprinted 1896). He gave liis name 
to a style in which ornament was siibordinated to 
utility, aiul on severer linos than that of liis prede- 
cessor Chippendale (q.v.). He died in 1806. 

Slicrbetf a beverage much used in Moham- 
medan countries, where stimulating drinks are for- 
bidden. It consists of the juices of various fruits 
diluted with water, and sweetened. 

Mierborne (A.S., ‘clear brook’), a pleasant 
old-fasbioned town of Dorsetshire, in the Vale of 
Blackmorc, on a gentle southern hill-slox>e above 
the Yeo, 17 miles N. by W. of Dorchester and 5 E. 
of Yeovil. In 705 Ina, King of Wessex, made it 
the seat of a bishopric, with St Aldhelm for first, 
bishop, who.se twenty-fifth successor, Hermann, in 
1075 transferred the see to Sanim. The noble 
cruciform minster, measuring 207 by 102 feet, with 
a tower 114 feet high, was the church of a great 
Benedictine abbey, founded by Bishop Roger in 
the first half of the 12th century. It was con- 
verted from Norman to Perpendicular after a great 
fire in 1436, and was restored in 1848-68 at a cost 
of over £32,000. Noteworthy are the clerestory, 
vaulting, and choir ; and in the retrochoir are the 
gi*aves of A.sser and two of King Alfred’s brothers. 
King Edward’s School, comprising remains of*the 
abbey buildings, was founded in 1550, and re- 
organised in 1871, since when it has risen to be one 
of the great public schools of England, with a 
yearly endowment of £800 and 300 boys. Former 
pupils have been Vice-chancellor Knight-Brace, the 
Right Hon. Montagne Bernard, Dr J. M. Neale, 
and Mr Lewis Morris. Sherborne Castle is an 
Elizabethan mansion, built in 1594 by Raleigh in 
the grounds of Bishop Roger’s Norman castle (c. 
1125), which, taken by Fairfax In 1045, is now a 
rain. SlierlK)rne has also a literary institntfs. 
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(1859)t Bishop Neville’s 15th-century hospital, and 
the Yeatman memorial hospital (1863), with some 
manufacttires of lace, buttons, and silk. Pop. 

( 1861 ) 5523 ; ( 1891 ) 3741 ; ( 1901 ) 5753. 

Sherbrooke, a city of (Jnehec, capital of Sher- 
brooke county, at the junction of tlie rapid Ma/ros 
(with falls) and St Francis lirers, 1G8 miles by rail 
E. of Montreal, with iiiaiiv busy factories, and 
( 1901 ) 11,765 inhabitants. 

Sherbrooke. Loud. Tlie Riffbl Hon. Tlobert 
I^owe, Viscount Sherbrooke, was born in 1811 at 
Bingham, Notts, of which pansh his father was 
rector. He was educated at Wimdiester, and 
University College, Oxford, of whicli lio heoaine a 
fellow and tutor, Calbnl to tlie har in 1836, he 
emigrated in 1842, aiifl soon attained a lucnitive 
practice at the Sydney bar; he also took a loading 
part in the political life of the colony, ii It imatoly 
asmeml-Hjr for Sydney. At homo again in iSoO, and 
returned in 1852 for IChhlenninslor as an indenoiul- 
ent member with Conservative tendencies, lie in 
1S53 took office under J^onl Abcnlccn, and in IH.’io 
under Lonl Palmerston. In 1859 he was returned 
for the borough of C:ilne by the influence of the 
Marquis of Lansdowno ; and ho represented Tion^ 
don University from IStiS till he went to the l/pper 
House.* During 1859 04 he was \ ice-piesid<mi of 
the Etlucation Board (an<l virtual minister for 
Eflucation) in the sccoml PalnuMsion a^lininistra- 
tion, resigning in lSf>4, and inlro<lu(',ed th<^ d 

Code of 1860, with its ]>rinci]do oi ^jiaymcnt by 
results.’ He largely conirihut(‘d to ensuro the 
rejection of tiio Whig lleform Bill in ISOG. He 
was, with other ‘ Adnllamites,’ oflen'd a post in 
the Derby government, but ho <lecHnod to l<‘ave 
the Liberal party, thongh in 1807 ht! was still an 
opponent of all re<]nction of the suffrage. In 
1868 his feud with the Tiiberal ])avty was for 
gotten in the strenuous aiil ho gave the Liberal 
leaders in carrying the <Usos1ablisbnu*nt of the 
Irish Church. Accordingly ho obtained in Mr 
Gladstone’s Liberal ministry the office of Chan- 
cellor of the hlxchequcr; exchanging it in 1873 for 
that of Home Secretary. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his proposal of a tax on matches was 
veiy unpopular ; but the annual surpluses were 
large almost beyond example. He exerted him- 
self to keep down the public expenditure ; and his | 
curt treatment of all claimants of public money ' 
brought ocyum upon him. In acuteness and ! 
cogency of argument he ha<l hardly an equal. In 
education he opposed the once exclusive study of 
the cln.s8ic8. An LL.D. of Ediuhiirgli D.C, L, of 
Oxford, in 1880 he went to the Upper House as 
Viscount Slierhrookc. He jmblislied a volume of 
poems ( PoiTns of a Life) in 1884 ; and he died 27 th 
July 1892, at Warlingham, Surrey. See his Life by 
A. Patchett Martin (2 vols. 1893). 

Shere Ali. See Afghanistan. 

Sherldanb Philip Henry, was born in 
Albany, New York, March 6, 1831, hut a few 
weeks after the arrival of liis copsTight im in u.s. 
Irish parents in the New World. by J. B. Lippinoott I 
After attending a public school in 
Ohio, to which state the family removed soon after 
ills birth, lie was employed for a time as a shop- 


a brevet second-lieutenant in the Third Infantiy. 
In May 1861 he was a captain in the Thirteenth 
Infantry, and in December of that year he was 
made chief quartermaster of the army in south- 
western Missouri. In April 1862 he became chief 
quartermaster under General Halleck ; but in May 
he was given a reriment of cavalry (the Second I 
Michigan), and, being now in his proper sphere, | 
did such excellent work that he was soon pro- I 


niote<! to the com maud of a hriggdi^ and then 
to a division of the Arinv of the Ohio. In Idie 
battle of Perry villc (Htli October), aiid still more 
ill the iiattle ot Stone Uiver (Murfreesboro’), which 
eiide<l on 3d January 1863, and where his division 
lost over 1690 men, he ])crformed bril linn f Services, 
and (*.amcd his ]iromo(ioii to in.'ijor-general of 
volim leers. He tt>ok part in the severe battle of 
Cliickamanga, from which field the Northern Artny 
fell back within the defences of Chattanooga, . 
there, serviiig now under the immediate command, 
of General Grant, he was engaged in all the 
operations of tlio campaign that followed, 
esx>ecial credit for the <la.sh and gallantry wiifi , 
which ln>^ divi-^ion drove the enemy up the slope 
and over the Ktunmit of Mission Bidge. Soon 
afrerwards tnui^^ferred to Virginia, in April 1864 he 
w’us given oonunarid of all tlio cavalry of the Army 
of the Potomac, took part in the battle of the 
AVild<M*ness, ami nnmle a notable raid (May 9-2.5) 
on thi\ Gf>nf«^derate lines of communication with 
llitdirnoml, adv.ineing to tlie outer defences of that 
eity, euMing railroads, destrryiiig depots, and on 
the lltli dofi^ating the enemy ’s cavalry at Yellow 
'ravern with the loss of their eornrnanaer, General 
Stna.rt. To ilie same month he was first into Cold 
Hai lmr, nn<l in .Time took jiart in the heavy battle 
llo're, am! fonght a number of cavalry aetion.s. In 
all these his dn.^h and skill attracted Grant’s 
admiraljon, ami in August he pdaecd Sheridan in 
e.ommand of (Ite Army of the Sliomindoah, giving 
him (wo caN'aliv division^ commanded hy Generals 
Torhert a^td W ilson. The ta^k set him w'as to 
drive tlie Gonfe<lerates out of the Shenandoah 
\hillev and to olo.se this gate into Pennsylvania 
and ^Ituyhind. In Septeml>cv he n Hacked the 
enemy under (hmeral Early, drove them through 
ami many miles beyond AVinchester, and captured 
5(KK) prisoners and 5 guns ; and from Fisher s Hill, 
where Early lialte<l, he again disloflged liiiii, and 
imrsiieil Iiini through Harrisonburg arid Staunton. 
13iese battles made him a hrigatlier-gcneral in the 
regular army. But Early's army, being largely 
reinfoixjed by General Lee, again aiipeared in the 
Shenandoali" Valley, and on October 10, advancing 
under cover of fog and darknass, .«;ucceoded in sur- 
prising ihe .Northern army and driving it hack in 
c<iTi fusion. Sheridan liad been in Washington, and 
at this time was at Winchester, twenty miles away. 
Hearing the guns, he init his horse to its speed, and 
arrived on the field by ten o’clock, waving his hat 
and shouting to the Vetreating trooi>s, ‘Face the 
other way, boys; wo are going bock.’ His unex- 
I pected appeaiWice reslorofl confidence, tiie lines 
were re-formed, and a serious defeat was suddenly 
I converted into a great victory. The enemy’s left 
I was soon routed, the rest shared their fate, and 
the Confederates were again, and finally, driven 
from the valley, which Sheridan, by Grant’s orders, 
now devastated. For Winchester lie wa.s promoted 
to major-general and received the thanks of con- 
gress, and Grant’s armies fired a salute of 100 guns 
in honour of the victory. 

Henceforward Sheridan fought alwaj'S under 
Grant’s direct command, and took an activ'e part ^ 
in the final battle.s which led to Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox Court-house, April 9, 1865. His 
ability as a general was nowhere better displayed 
than in the action at Dinwiddle Court-house and 
the assault of Five Forks in March and April, 
which drove Lee from Petersburg and Kichmond. 
After the war Sheridan was placed in command of 
the military division of the Gulf, and later of the 
department of the Missouri. When Grant became 
president of the United States General Sherman 
wa.s made general-in-chief and Sheridan promoted 
to liqutenant-general. In 1870 the latter visited 
Europe to witness the conduct of the FveMO- 
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German war, and was with Von Moltke during 
the battle of Gravelotte. On the retirement of 
Sherjiiaii in 1883 lie succeeded him as general-in> 
chief. In May 1888 Sheridan became seriously ill, 
and a bill was speedily passed by both Houses of 
Congress restoring for him the full rank and 
einoluments of general. He died at his country- 
house in Nonquitt, Massachusetts, August 5, 1888, 
leaving a widow and three children. He was 
buried at Arlington, Virginia, within sight of 
Washington, where a beautiful monument marks 
his grave. 

Sheridan was the nineteenth general in -chief of 
the United States army. He never lost a battle, 
and the confidence and affection which ‘Little 
Phil,' as they delighted to call him, inspired in 
his troops may be gauged by the story of Win- 
chester. Among the Northern generals he ranks 
second onW to Grant and Sherinaii. See his 
Personal Memoirs (2 vols. 1888). 

Sheridan* Richard Brinsley Butler, was 
born in Dublin, 30th October 17ol. He was the 

f randson of Swift’s friend, Thomas Sheridan, D.D. 

1687-1738), and the second son of Thomas Sheri- 
dan (1719-88), a lyan of established reputation 
as a teacher of elocution, and the author of a now 
forgotten Life of Swift. His mother, Frances 
Sheridan, n^.e Cnamberiaine (1724-66), also had 
achieved some success in literature, being the 
author of a novel .called Sidney Biddulph^ and of 
one or two plays. Richard Sheridan was educated 
at Harrow, where ho does not seem to have dis- 
tinguished himself much. After leaving school he 
made his first attempt at literature, in collaboration 
with a school -friend named Hal bed, in the form of 
a three-act farce called Jupiter^ the general idea of 
which hears some resemblance to that afterwards 
worked out in the Critic. It does not, however, 
appear to have ever been completed. The two 
friends next attempted a verse translation of the 
Epistles of Aristcenetus — a pseudo-classical author 
of unknown date and doubtful identity — of which 
the first part was published, but attracted no 
favourable notice. In 1771 the Sheridans settled 
at Bath, where they made acquaintance with the 
family of Linley the conqjoser. A sort of senti- 
mental friendship, ripening into a warmer feeling, 
appears to have been set up almost immediately 
between Elizabeth Linley, tiie eldest daughter — a 

f irl of great beauty and musical talent, popularly 
nown as the Maid of Bath — and Richard Sheridan, 
which, after various romantic episodes, terminated 
in a marriage, with the rather reluctant consent of 
the parents in 1773. ^ 

The young couple settled down in London to a 
life considerably beyond their means. Mrs Sheridan 
had a fortune in her voice, but her husband would 
not allow her to use it professionally. He himself 
now made more seiious efforts at dramatic com- 
position — which had always attracted him — and 
got a play accepted at Co vent Garden. On tlie 17 th 
of January 1775 the Rivals was produced for the first 
time with no great success; but after a slight 
alteration in the cast the play met with universal 
approval. Probably it will always remain the 
most popular of Sheridan’s performances. There 
is nothing in it to strain the understanding or 
require any education of mind to comprehend. 
Nor does it contain the least touch of bitterness ; 
vices are not satirised, but only oddities laughed 
at.^ Above all, the plot is clear and connected, a 
point by which the ordinary playgoer is naturally 
apt to jud^e. It is not too much to say that in 
genuine mirthful humour Sheridan has neen sur- 
passed by Shakespeare alone; and this quality 
predominates in the Rivals. In the same year 
appeared the farce called St PcUricEs Day — ^a poor 
performance which Sheridan wrote for the oenent of * 


the Irish actor whose personation of Sir Lucius 
had saved the Rivals — and also the Duenna^ which 
received an exaggerated meed of praise, and liad a 
( then ) phenomenal run of sixty-three nights. In 
1776 Sheridan, with the aid of his father-in-law, 
Linley, and another friend, bought half the patent 
of Drury Lane Theatre for £35,000 from Garrick, 
who was retiring from the stage, and some years 
later the remaining share for £45,000 from Mr 
Willoughby Lacy, thus becoming complete owner. 
His first production here was a purified edition of 
Vanbniglrs Relapse^ under the title of a Trip to 
Scarborough, while three months later appeared 
his greatest work, the School foj^ Scandal. As a 
dramatic composition the School is inferior to the 
Rivals ; the plot is involved and its details obscure, 
the play a series of extraordinarily brilliant scenes, 
but wanting in cohesion. So powerful is the 
satire, however, and so real and striking are the 
characters, that Sheridan’s contempt for the dra- 
matic unities has never diminished the enthusiastic 
approval awarded to it from the first. It brought 
back pro.sperity for a time to Drury Lane, ivhere 
Sheridan’s idle and careless management hod done 
much mischief. In 1779 he produced the Critic^ a 
play of even more heedless composition than the 
School for Scandal, but teeming from end to end 
with a sparkling wit Avhich carries it o^er all 
obstacles. This was Sheridan’s last dramatic 
effort, with the exception of a tr.aged}’^ called 
Pizarro — in no respect superior to Mr Puffs tragedy 
— prepared for the stage by him some twenty years 
later. 

Sheridan now began to turn his thoughts to 
another field for ambition, and on the dissolution 
of parliament in 1780 he was elected member for 
Stafford. He adhered to the opposition, then 
under the leadership of Burke and Fox, and on the 
change of government in 1782 became under- 
secretary for foreign affairs under Rockingham, 
afterwards serving as secretary to the Treasury in 
the coalition ministry (1783). ' His parliamentary 
reputation, however, may be said to date from the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. His part in 
the attack was to expose the connivance at the 
plundering of tlie Begums of Oudh, on which sub- 
ject he delivered tliree great speeches. The first, in i 
the House of Commons, was a marvel of oratory, 
and produced such an effect upon the audience that 
the House decided to adjourn, as being still too 
much under the influence of this wonderful speech 
to give a cool, imjmrtial vote. The second, on the 
actual trial of Hastings, was rather less successful, 
and the answer to the pleadings of Hastings’ 
counsel, seven years later, was, comparativmy 
speaking, a failure. The reputation thus acquired 
was not sustained, his habitual indolence perhaps 
rendering him incapable of a continued effort. 
During the thirty-two years he sat in parliament 
Sheridan took an active part in the debates, and 
was known as a lively and occasionally impassioned 
speaker. In 1794 he again electrified the House 
by a magnificent oration in reply to Lord Morning- 
ton’s denunciation of the French Revolution, but 
with this exception he never again rose to the same 
height. At the critical period of the mutiny at the 
Nore he did much to strengthen the hands of the 

f ovemment by his unselfish and patriotic support. 

[e remained the devoted friend and adherent of 
Fox till the latter’s death, and was also the defender 
and occasional mouthpiece of the Prince Regent. 
Few rewards fell to liis share. In 1806 he was 
appointed Receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
in 1806 held for a short time the small post of 
treasurer to the navy. In 1812 he was defeated at 
the, polls at Westminster, and his parliamentary 
career came to an end. 

To turn to his private life. In 1792 his first wife, 
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to whom he hod been paseionatelv attached, though 
he must at times iiave caused her great unhap^d* 
ness, died ; and three years later he married again 
a Miss Ogle, daughter of the iX^aii of Wincliestor, 
who survived liim. The^ aflairs of the theatre had 
gone badly. The old building had to be closed as 
unfit to hold large audiences, and a new one hiiilt 
which was opened in 1794, hut this also was 
destroyed by lire in 1809. This last calamity jail 
the finishing touch to Sheridan’s pecuniary diffi- 
culties, which had long been serious. Misfortunes 
gathered thick upon him, and his latter days were 
spent in trouble and privation. He died on the 
7th July 1816 in great poverty, with hailifis 
actually in possession of his house ; but tlie friends 
of his prosperity came forward to give him a 
magnificent funeral in Westminster Abbey, 

See the Memoirs prefixed to editiuns of his works by 
Leigh Hunt (IsiO), James P. Browne (2 vols. JH7.^ 7r>j, 
and Stainforth ( 1 874 ) ; Lives by AVatkius (2 vols. 1817) 
and Moore (2 vols, 182.5); Siuridan and hia Ttiufs (2 
voU, 1859); Memoirs of Mrs Franres Hheridan^ l»y ]jer 
granddaughter, Alicia Le Fanu (l<S21); W. Fraser 
\Vilkca, Sheridan^ and P\tx (1874); the siiort life hy tho 
present writer (‘English Men of Letters * series, 1KS8); 
Percy Fitzgerald, o/ the Sheridans (2 vols. 18S7 ) ; 

Lloyd C. ^Sanders, Sheridan (b^Ul); and the Lib* hy 
Fraser (2 vols. 18tMj). Ht*c also Nohkin (Mr.s), 

Sherir, or SllKUKK?', designates a <leseendant of 
Moliamme<l tlirough his daughter Fatima and Ali. 
The title is inherited both from llu* pa,leinal and 
tlie maternal side; and thus the number of mem 
hei-a of this aristocracy is vmy largo atnong (he Mos- 
lems. The men liave the privilege of weaving gn?eu 
turbans, the women green vt*ils, green being tin* 
prophet’s colour. Many of these v'^herifs fountled 
dynasties in Africa ; the line whielj rules in Morocco 
(cj.v.) boasts of that proud designation. The ruling 
prince of the district of Mecca ami guardian of the 
Kaaba (q.v. ) is called slierif, sometimes for the 
sake of distinction graml sherif. 

Sheriff (A.S. scir r/cri^fK, tlie reeve or lisoab 
officer of a shire h in English law, is an officer 
whose duties are chiefly ministerial (for he hji.s 
only a few trifling judh-ial <luties). The ofliee 
is of great antiquity. The sherifl' wjis (next to 
the eaidorman or carl, ami the bishop) the chief 
man of tho shire, ami seems to have })ossessed 
unlimited jurisdiction to keep tlie peace ; to have 
presided in the courts of the sliiro ; to have 
punished all crinie.s, and have redressed all civil 
wrongs. The sherifT was formerly chosen by 
the inhabitants, though probably requiring confir- 
mation by the crown. But popular elections for 
that purpose ^vere juit an enci to hy a statute of 9 
Ed. n., which enacted that in future the slieriflTs 
should be assigned by tlie chancellor, treasui'cr, and 
judges. Ever since that statute the custom has 
been, and now is, for the judges, tlie Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Chancellor of the Exchequer to meet in 
the Court of Exchequer (now tlie King’s or Queen’s 
Division ) on the morrow of St Martin (12th Novem- 
ber), and there propose three persons for each county 
to the crown. On the morrow of the Punfication 
(3d February) the names are finally determined on, 
the first on the list being generally chosen ; and 
the sovereign afterwards ‘pricks off’ the person 
eeleeted, by piercing the list with a punch opposite 
his name, and so appoints him to the office. A 
sheriff continues in office for one year only, and 
cannot be compelled to serve a second time. The 
office is not only ^tuitous, but compulsoi^, for if 
the person appointed refuses he is Jiabte to be 
fined. In practice, country gentlemen of wealth 
are appointed. As militaiy head of the county 
the sheriff was superseded by the Lord-lieutenant 
(q.v.) as early as tlie reign of Henry VIIL In 
the city of liondon the sheriffs are appointed 


I not by the crown, but by the eitieeina. ' The 
sherif) has im^iortant official <hitieS '& diMtions 
of nicmlierH of pavliariiciit. lie is, by his office^ tihe 
first man in the county, am) superior to any noble* 
man while he holds office. He has the ol 

; summoning the posse eointhtfus-i,e, all the people 
: of the county— to assist him in the keeping of 
j tho i»oaoe ; and if any jifjison above the age 
. fifteen, and under the degicfj of a [»eer, refuse to 
attend the sherifl' after <lne waniing, he incurs a 
fine or irnprisonmont. The chief legal duty wliiclii 
the slterin dischaiges is that of exociiting — -Lcti 
carrying out — iill the judgnieiit<< ami orders of the 
J courts of law. It is he who scdz<.‘s the goods of 
j debtors or tbeir porsons, and puts them in prison. ■ 
I For this jtnrpose he has a iiun.ibor of poivorts cfilled 
i Isnind bailifls (or, in j)ojniliir tiialeci, bumbailifl's), 
i wlio in practice do this invidious »ork, and give a 
i bond to the sherifl’ to protect him against any 
mistake or irregularity on their part. The necessity 
c»f this }M»ml is td)vions, for the doctrine of law is 
: ih;u tlie sheritr is jxosoiiaily rcsponsihle for eveiy 
; mUtake or inuilc or committed hy the bailifls 

: ill #^\eculirig the writ.s or j>roc 4 »ss of the court; 

' ;o‘ti«>ns may bo brought against him by indignant 
I pri.Mjuers, oi* dt^btois luxe* persons or goods have 
; t»een arr(fsti?tl : ami the courts watch jealously tho 
Icnst infringement nf personal rights caiisea by 
I tlit .-c bailifls. Kv<u'y sbei ifl' ( ‘ higli-sberiir’) has an 
! under-slieriir, usually a solicitor, who takes charge 
j of (he legal business; ami be is required to name 
j a dcquily in London to \\lK)ni writs may be delivered, 
i See \Norks by (/liurcbill and Bruce (1879) and 
! .AtkinsiUi (m*w cd. by IVlekslieimer, 1878). 
j The sherifFs extensive jurisiliction, gradually 
I acquired at tlie cost of local courts, has been gradu- 
ally irifringefl u}»on, partly by the exercise of the 
royal prerogative, amt partly by parliament. But iu 
England it suflered more from the appointment to 
the office of men not sncH-ially qualified to exercise 
jmHcial powers, and troin tbe consequent usurpa- 
tion of llieir functions by tbe supreme courts, 
j 'Phe same causes operated in Scotland, though to a 
less extent. In England they ixsulted in tlie almost 
entire abolition of the judicial functions of the 
sheriff. In Scotland tliey resulted in his being 
deprived of the more imp<utant parts of the 
criminal juris<liction, jiarticularly of the power to 

f iunish by death, and in his civif jurisiliction being 
imited mainly to questions affecting movables. 
In lK)th countries the office was entrusted to gentle- 
men having e.states in the county ; in some cases it 
was hereditary ; these arrangeiiionts tended to a 
sei>aratioii of the duties of the office into the 
honorary and the laboriou.s — the former being per- 
formed W the sheriff, and the latter by his deputy. 
In Scotland this separation was completed by the 
act of Geo. IT., which entirely separated the offices 
by the transference of the power of appointing the 
depute from the principal slienff to the crown. In 
England tliis complete separation hios never become 
necessary, from the fact or the sherifiC’s power having 
been much more crippled than in Scotland. Indeed, 
in England, so purely honorary *and ministerial has 
the office become, that it has been held by a female, 
and in Westmorland the office was hereditary down 
I to 1849. The duty of enforcing the orders of the 
supreme courts, wliicb now in England is a prin- 
cipal part of the duties of the sheriff, appears to 
have been engrafted on the office — probably on the 
theory^ that these orders were those of the king 
himself. In Scotland the sheriff has never been 
called on to enforce any writs except those actually 
and not merely in name proceeding at the instance 
of the crown. 

Sheriff, in Scotland, is a title given to the 
magistrate and judge of a county. In Scotland 
the office of sheriff is still that of a local judgey and 
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not merely ministerial, as in England ; and the 
jurisdiction, both civil and ciiniinal, is still very 
extensive. The duties of the office are now per- 
formed by two officials, the sheriff — called sheriff- 
depute since the abolition of the Heritable Juris- 
dictions ( 51 -v.) to distinguish him from the herit- 
able slierin-principal — and the shei^ff-Bubstitute. 
The sheriff-depute, except in the case of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, does not reside in the county, 
but holds courts therein at stated periods. The 
sheiiffidepute is disqualihed from acting as advocate 
in any cause originating in his county, though in 
other respects he is at full liberty to practise. He 
is appointed by the crown, must be an advocate of 
time years’ stwding, and holds his office for life or 
good bwaviour. Tne sheriff-substitute was at first 
appointed by the sheriff-depute, but he is now 
appointed by the crown, requires to be an advocate 
pT solicitor of five years’ standing, and holds office 
ad vitam ant cuipam» He resides within the 
/county, and prides over the ordinaiy sitting of 
the court. The civil jurisdiction or the sheriff 
extends to all personal actions on contract or 
obligations without limit, actions for rent, and 
other questions between landlord and tenant. His 
powei*s are limited in matters of heritable right and 
title to cases where the value does not exceed 
£1000, or £50 by the year. He can, however, 
adjudicate on questions of possession beyond these 
limits, and he can also deal with questions of 
servitude and nuisance. He cannot decide ques- 
tions of statvs^ but he may entertain questions of 
aliment. There are various other matters with 
which the sheriff may deal, such as questions of 
poor-law, lunacy, elections, &c. Besides his ordi- 
nary court the sheriff holds two statutory courts, 
the Debts Recovery Court and the Small Debt 
Court. The former is for actions where the value, 
exclusive of expenses, exceeds £12, but is less than 
£60. It is confined to certain specific kinds of 
action, and has statu toiy forms of procedure. The 
latter is for actions not exceeding £12 in value, or 
which have Ijeen restricted to that amount. This 
latter court is made great use of by all classes of 
the community. The sheriff has also jurisdiction 
in cases of bankruptcy and insolvency. Against 
most judgments in ordinary cases by the sheriff- 
substitute there lies an appeal to the sheriff, and in 
some cases to the Court of Session. In criminal 
cases the shenff has jurisdiction in all the minor 
offences which do not infer death or banishment, 
but his powers of punishment are practically 
limited to imposing a sentence of not more than 
two years’ imprisonment. The forms of trial in 
use before the sheriff are jury trial and cases which 
are brought under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts. 
Changes of considerable importance^ and in many 
of the details of criminal procedure, were intro- 
duced by the Criminal Procedure ( Scotland ) Act, 
1887; The sherifl’s jurisdiction excludes that of 
the justices of peace in riots. He has charge also 
of taking the precognitions in criminal cases, in 
which he is assisted by the procurator-fiscal. He 
revises the lists of electors, and returns the wiits 
for the election of members of parliament ; and 
this last is almost the only duty which he performs 
in common with the English sheriff. An idea of 
the multifaiious duties performed by the Scotch 
sheriff may be gathered from the statement that 
he exercises somewhat similar functions to those 
which in England are exercised by the commis- 
sioners in bankruptcy, county -court judges, the 
stipendiary magistrates, recorders, revising barris- 
ters, and coroners. The office of Commissary (q.v.) 
lias been amalgamated with that of sheriff. Ad- 
ditions to the miscellaneous duties of the Scottish 
she^s are not infrequently made in the course 
of legislation. See County. 


The Sheriff-clerk, in Scotland, is the registrar of 
the sheriff’s court, and as such has cliarge of the 
records of the court. He registers, and, when 
required by the proper party, issues the slieriff’s 
juiigments. He also conducts what correspondence 
may be required. He has important auties to 
perform in regulating the summary execution winch 
IS issued in Scotland against the debtors in bills 
of exchange, promissory-noteff, and bonds, with- 
out the necessity of any judicial suit. See J. D. 
Wilson, Practice of the Sheriff Courts of Scotland, 

In the United States the office of sheriff is mainly 
ministerial ; the principal duties being to. maintain 
peace and order, to attend courts as administraUve ; 
officer, to guard ptisoners and juries, to /Mrve 
cesses and execute the 
and to preside at inquuiitiO!n|> In 
states the sheriff is appointed thepofuilar 
and the shrievalty in such places as Kew ¥oi^k & ia 
highly paid and highly coveted political offies. 
In all the states there are deputy-sheriffs^ who are 
the servants and agents of the sheriff ; and in some 
of the states there is an under-sheriff, who does 
duty for the sheriff in his absence. See Murfree’s 
Treatise on the Laws of Sheriffs (St Louis, 1884). 

Sherilfmilir« in Perthshire, on the northern 
slope of the Oehils, 2i miles ENE. of Dnnblane, 
was the scene, on 13th November 1715, of an inde- 
cisive battle betw^een 8400 Jacobites under the Earl 
of Mar and 3500 Hanoverians under the Dnke of 
Argyll. The Macdonalds, who formed the centre 
andVight of the Highland army, completely routed 
the left of their opponents ; but Argjdl with his 
dragoons had meantime driven the left of the 
Highlanders back for two miles. About 500 fell 
on each side. 

Shcrlockf William, was born in Southwark 
in 1641, had his education at Eton and Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and became Rector of St .George’s, 
Botolph Lane, London, in 1669. Later he was 
preferred to be prebendary of Sb Paul’s, Master of 
the Temple, Rector of Therfield in Herts, and Dean 
of St Paul’s ( 1691 ). At the Revolution he refused 
at fii*st to take the oath, but soon complied. He 
died at Hampstead in 1707. He wrote aXout sixty 
books or pamphlets, mostly controversial. His 
Practical Discourse Concerning Death (1689) was 
long famous, and was styled by Addison ‘one of 
the strongest Persuasives to a Religions Life that 
ever ’was written in any language.’ The Vindica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the 
Incarnation ( 1690) opened up a fierce and unseemly 
controversy with South (q.v.) and others, which 
is said to have been closed only by the express 
desire of the king. Sherlock attempted to explain 
the relations of the three Persons by ‘a mutuaFself- 
consciousness,* but his metaphysical powers were not 
subtle enough for his task, and he cannot be said 
to be altogether undeserving of South’s charge of 
Tritheisni. His Case of Alleaiance to Sovereign 
Ponders Stated ( 1691 ) was published to justi^ liis 
own swallow ing of the oath, and at once excited a 
raging controversy. Other works discussed Future 
Judgment (1692) and Fhture Punishment (1704-5), 
but tliese have long lost their importance. 

His son, Thomas Sherlock, was bom in Ixmdon 
in 1678, educated at Eton and Catharine Hal), 
Cambridge, and in 1704 succeeded his father ae 
Master of the Temple. In 1715 he became Dean 
of Chichester, in 1728 Bishop of Bangor, in 1734 of 
Salisbury, and in 1748 of London. He died in 1761. 
Sherlock was a strenuous Tory, yet so much of 
an observer of the times as to earn Bentley’s nick* 
name of Cardinal Alberoni His volumes of Temple 
Sermons were highly praised in their day, and the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes edited his complete WTitings, ' 
including treatues against Headley, on prophecy, 
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the Trial of the Wil nesses for the resniTcction, &c. 

(6 vols. 1830). 

ShePlliail», capital of (Jrayson oounty, Texaii, 

64 miles by rail N. of r)iillii>, contains a lino court- 
house ami K*p>Ii Inis founilricK ami mill.s, ami is a 
(lej)0t for grain ami cotton. It was ))nrl ly <lestroye<l 
by a tornarlo in May 1896. Pop. ( 1890 ) 7338. 

Sherman. Wii,l.tam TEci.'MSEn, eiglitcentli 
mneral-in-chief of the I'niteil Slates army, was 
bom in Lancaster, Olii<», Febniary c-.<i>yTi«t>t. isw in t;.B. 

8, 1820, the si.Ytli son of Judge i>y J. a tipisncntt 
Bbenuan, who died w’hen William c<«»s«>y- 
'Wia nine years'' old. He attended school in Lan* 
onrtev saw 1896, then was appointed to aeadetship 

’.M'Wim Point, and graduate in Jnty 1840 aSxtb 

of Hp was cpiaxniM<pi6d'3.t^ 


a ai win 44iwiteiMuoit in the Third ArtaUery an&o^eiM 
iof Fbuida, where there wee Mime troahle mth 
the Setniiiole Indiana, and was afterwardu sta- 
tioned at Fort Moman and Fort Mou)trie» and 
Irom 1846 to 1880 in California. Seeing no prospect 
of promotion Sherman resigned from the anny in 
i8ra« having previously married Miss Ellen Boyle 
Ewing, daughter of Tliomas Elwing, secretary of 
the Xntetior, and entered civil life. lie was a 
banker in San Franciseo for several years, and 
at the liKJginning of the civil war w<aft super- 
intendent of the Louiaixma Military Academy at 
Alexandria, which imsition he iminediaiely re- 
signed. In May 1861 Sherman was commissioned 
cmonel of the Inirteenth* Infantry, and joined his 
regiment at \yashiiigton. In tlie hattle of Bull 
Bun he commanded a brigade, and for good conduct 
in that engagement was [iromoled to briga^lier- 

f eneral of volunteers. Sherman was one of the 
rst to estimate properly the serious nature of the 
struggle before the country. Tn August he was 
sent to Kentucky, hut when he asked for 200,000 
men to nut an end to the >var in that section, the 
authorities at Washington looked on his demand 
as wihlly extravagant, if not in^aue, and doprive^l 
him of liis command. But soon after he wjus given 
a division in the Army of the rennessee, and in 
April 1862 displayed both coolness and skill in the 
severe two daya^ battle of Shiloh, where he wa.s 
wounded, biit'wonUl not leave the field. Grant 
afterwanls wrote : ‘ To his individual efforts I am 
indebted for the success of that battle.’ In May 
he was made a major general of volunteers, aiul 
stationed at Memphis. 

In the various movements made by General 
Grant against Vicksburg Slierman was most active, 
commanding the famou.s fifteenth Corps of the 
Anny of the Tennessee, ami lieing next in rank to 
Grant. Immediately after the surrender of that 
Ck>nfederate stronghold, July 4, 1 863 ( the date of 
his brigadiershin in the regular army), he moved 
against General J. E* Johnston at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, and drove him out of that city. In Novem- 
ber Sherman joined Grant at Cliattanooga, and 
rendered excellent service in the great victory won 
there on the 25th, withstanding a long series of 
attacks intended to crush his command ; and a few 
days later ho huiTied to relieve Burnside, besieged 
at Knoxville by General Longstreet, whose forces 
fled at the approach of the Northern cavaliy. On 
12tli March 1864, the same day that Grant tecame 
commander-in-chief, he appointed Sherman to the 
command of the south-west, with headquarters at 
Natiiville* In April he commenced his campaign 
against Atlanta, bis command consisting of the 
armies of the Cumberland, Ohio, and Tennessee, 
hi all about 100,000 men, with 254 guns. Moving 
from Chattanoom Sherman first encountered Gen- 
end Johnston at Dalton, May 14, and, by repeatedly 
turning i his position and constantly pursuing and 
pressing him, drove him to Cassyille and beyond the 
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Etowah, thence to a strong positioti ott jKshSSaw 
Mountain (where the Union iw^my Was at first 
heavily repulsed), and finally to Atlaiits# tho 
diwet attack on which began on July 17/ 
bold sorties were made by (general Jonn B« SoodV 
who had snpersede<l (.kmeral Johii.stO]m and fleiue:. 
encouiittirs occurred at Peach Tree Cf^eek/ 
Church, ami elsewhere, all unfavourable to the 
federates, until on 1st Septeml>er they evachwfeil^ 
the <'iiy, and Allauta was won. " v-,-; 

After giving his gallant army a rest Shsr 
moved out of Atlanta oti his faiimus march . 1 
sea, with alKiut 65,000 tneii. I^sssing 
Augusta and Macon, and meeting with ' 
eenau« opposition, m Hood and . his 
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earned, and on tlie 2QQi Gsaoeml Bawl’d! 
the city, Shertvian marching is m the fllstn • Tcv^> 
President Lincoln he wrote : ‘ I beg to present yni ; 
AS a CliriMtuias gift the city of Savanniib, witli ISO 
guns, plenty of ammunition, and 26,006 balai of r 
cott4m.' Ec>r his great services he hiid 
been made a major-goneral in the regular army; ‘ 
and now he received the thanks of c«>ngress for his; : 
‘ triumphal march/ , 

Early in February Shernion and his army left ^ 
Savannah for the north, and by the 17tli, comi>eUing/ ;■ 
hv another llanking luovfmient, the evacuation of . 
< .^iaiic!5«ton, he had reaclued Columbia, the capital of 
South Carolina. Tlicnce he moved on Goblsbqro^ 
by >va>' of (/hcraw ami Fayetteville, flatting 
by the way severe Inittles at Aveiy>‘sboro* and 
llentonville in March, and aiming either to cut off 
L€h'‘.s rolreal or j<*in Grant l»efoi’e Richmond. 
Hut. on April 9 Lee surrendereil, and word of this 
t^oming to General Johnston, he made terms with 
Sherman on the 17th, which, however, were <lis- 
appro\‘ed a.«4 too lenient by Be.creiary Stanton and 
lepudiated : IJiicoln had been assassinated on the 
14th. The surrender of Joluistorrs army \v«is soon 
followetl by all tlie other Confederate forces then 
in the field, and the four j eam’ war was at an end. 

Before the ilishandnient of Sherman s army and 
the Army of the Potomac, th^" passed in review at 
Washington before President Johnson and General 
(^raiit on May 23 and 24, 1865. Sherman took 
leave of his tnxips in a field order of May 30. 
For the four years following he was in command 
of the division of the ^iLssissippi ; and when 
Grant became president Sherman succeciled to 
the head of Ihe army with the rank of general, 
liaving been previously promoteil to lieutenanf- 
general. In 1872 he visited Euroi>e, every wdiere 
receiving distiiiguislied honours ; and in 1874, at 
his owm request, to make room for Sheridan, he 
was retired on full pay. His remaining years w ere 
y>ent in St Louis and in New* A^'ork, where he died 
Fel)niar}»^ 14, 1891. He i*eceived a public funeral 
in both tlie.se cities, and was buried by the side 
of his wife and favourite son William in the St 
Louis Cemetery, Many lives have been nublisbeil 
of Sherman, but mucir the most valuable are his 
own Memoirs, first issued in two vols. in 1875, and 
of which revised editions wore published in 1885 
€knd 1891. A noble equestrian statuMof Sherman 
adorns New York City. 

John Sherman, senator, a younger brother, was 
bom at Lancaster, 10th May 1823, was for a time 
attaclied as rodman to a corps of engineers, and 
then studied law' with his brother Charles, urhoM 
partner he became after his admission to the bar in 
1844. From 1855 to 1861 he sat in congress, from 
1859 as chairman of the committee of ways and 
means ; and in the senate of w'hich be was a member 
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from 1861 to 1877, he was for many years chair- 
man of the committee on finance. As a congress- 
man he liad been eminent for the steady but states- 
manlike opposition which he offered to slavery, and 
on the outbreak of the war he raised a brigade in 
Ohio largely at his own expense. Two bills for 
winch he was largely responsible were that for 
the reconstruction of the seceded states and that 
providing for the resumption of specie payment 
( 1 879 ). A supporter of Mr Hayes, he was appointed 
by him in 1877 Secretary of the Treasury, and in 
1878 had prepared such a redemption fund in gold 
as speedily raised the legal-tender notes to par 
value. In 1881 and 1887 he was again returned to 
the senate, was for a Mdiile its president, and 
afterwards chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations. In 1880-84-88 he was a popular lie- 
publican candidate for the presidency. The Sher- 
man Act (1890), authorising large purchases of 
Silver by the Treasury, was repealed in 1893. In 
1897 ho was made Secretary of State by Mr 
McKinley ; but, becoming infirm, he retiree! fioni 
public life in April 1898. He died at Washington, 
22d October 1900. See Life by Bronson (1880), his 
Selected Speeches OJt, Finance and Taxation (1879), 
and the Snennan Letters ( 1894). 

Sherry, a name derived from Xeres (q.v.), or 
Jerez de la Frontera, near Cadiz, and applieel to 
the better kind of white >vines grown over a con- 
siderable area in the neighbourhood of Xeres, 
between the mouths of the Guadalouivir and 
Guadalete. Sherries may be dividea into the 
Amontillado class and the Mon til la — the latter 
the lighter and drier, with grape spirit added only 
when it is required to enable the wine to stand 
transport. The Amontillados are generally fortified 
so that sherry of tliis type contains about 32 degrees 
of proof spirit. So-called * natural sherry ’ has 
from 2 to 4 per cent, of spirit added to make it 
keep. Sherries are coloured by introducing wine 
boiled down to a liqueur, and sweetened by mixing 
with them wine made from over-ripe grajies. The 
trade is largely in the hands of Englishmen settled 
at Xeres ; Cadiz is the chief shipping port. The 
export is mainly to England, and in 1891 amounted 
to 2,135,969 gallons — 64 per cent, less than in 1873 
(the year of largest imports), after which date there 
was a steady decrease. See Sack, Wine. 

Sherwood. Mary Martha, a prolific writer 
of religious and juvenile fiction, was the daughter 
of Dr Butt, chemfain to George III. , and a descend- 
ant of Sir William Butts, physician to Henry 
VIII. She was bom at Stanford, Worcestershire, 
May 6, 1775, and from early years was an in- 
defatigable narrator of stories. In 1803 she married 
her cousin Henry (afterwards Captain) Sherwood, 
and sailed for India, where slie showed strong 
sympathy with the religious labours of Henry 
Martyn and Dr Corrie, Bishop of Madras. Her 
husband predeceased her (1849), and she died at 
Twickenham, September 22, 1851. Her first book, 
the Treulitionsy was written when she was seven- 
teen. Her Susan Grey (1802) was one of the first 
attempts to write on religious subjects for the poor. 
Of her seventy-seven religious works and stories the 
least forgotten are the Little Woodman^ Little 
Henry and his Bearer^ and the Fairchild Family, 
A collected edition of her works in 16 vols. was 
issued in New York. See Life (chiefly autobio- 
graphical), by her daughter Sophia Kelly (1854). 

Sherwood Forest, a stretch of hilly country 
in the west of Nottinghamshire, lying between 
Nottingham and Worksop, and extendinjg about 
25 miles from north to south and 6 to 8 mile% from 
east to west. It was formerly a royal forest, and 
the traditional scene of many of the exploits of the 
famous Robin Hood (q.v.); but it is now almost 


wholly disafforested, and is occupied by gentlemen s 
seat% and fine parkts. The town of Mansfield and 
a number of villages are situated within the ancient 
bounds. Numerous remains of the old forest are 
still to be seen. See R White's Nottinghamshire 
and Sherwood Forest (Worksop, 1875). 

Shetland, or Zetland (Scand. Hjcdtland, 
Miigh land'), a group of more than a hundred 
islands, islets, and skerries, forming the northern- 
most Scottish county, whose capital, Lerwick, is 
116 miles NE. of Kirkwall, 300 N. by E. of 
Edinburgh, and 222 W. of Bergen in Norway 
(direct distance). Extending 70 miles, and 36 
in extreme breadth, they have a total area of 
551 so. m., the largest of the twenty-nine inhabited 
islands being Mainland (378 sq, m.). Yell (83), 
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Unst (47), Fetlar, Bressfw, Whalsay, and Foula. 
The clift-scenery is very fine, and the sounds and 
voes, or firths, are so numerous that no ^ot is 
more than 3 miles from the sea. The surface is 
more nigged than that of Orkney, the highest points 
being Konas Hill (1475 feet) in Mainland, and the 
Sneug (1372) in Foula. Metamorphic crystalline 
rocks predominate, with isolated Old Red Sand- 
stone ; and the soil is peaty, barely one-sixth of the 
total area lieing in cultivation, whilst trees there are 
none. The live-stock includes from 70,000 to 100,000 
sheep, some 19,000 cattle, and nearly 5000 shaggy 
* Shetland ponies,' 9 to 10 hands high. The climate 
is equable but moist (rainfall, 49 inches); at the 
longest day the sun sets Tor only five hours, at the 
shortest for over eighteen. The herring and other 
fisheries are the leading industiy. having been 
greatly developed since 1872. Snetland unites 
with Orkney to return one member to parliament ; 
but it was dissevered therefrom as a county by 
the Ijocal Government (Scotland) Act, 1880. Pop. 
( 1801 ) 22,379 ; ( 1861 ) 31,679 ; ( 1901 ) 28,185. Sub- 
ject, like Orkney (q.v.), to tlie Scandinavian crown 
until 1468, Shetland — the Ultima Thule of the 
ancients-— is still markedly Norse in many of its 
characteristics, Norse being still sMken in Foula 
as late as 1774, and having bequeathed many woids 
to the Shetland dialect, in 1/66 it was sold by the 
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Earl of Morton to the ancestor of the Earla of Zet- 
land, but the present earl’s property here is small. 

See Lebwick, Foula, Bkoch, Crofterb, and for the 
old Udal tenures, Allodium ; Scott’s Pirate; Tudor’s 
OrkneiJa and Shetland (1683); Ediiiondston’s Shetland 
Gloaaary (1866); and other works by Brand (1701), 
Sheriff Banipini ( 1884 ), and the Rev. J. Russell ( 1887 ). 

Shiahs* ShIites. 

Shibboleth (properly Shibho'hth, Heb., *ear 
of corn,’ or ‘stream^), tlio test- word used liy the 
Gileadites under Jeplitliah after their victory over 
the Ephraimites, recorded in xii. 6. The 

latter could not pronounce the shy and, by sayinfj 
^ibboleth, betrayed themselves, and were slauf^htered 
at the ford. All those Hebrew names in the Old 
Testament which commence with the sh have now, 
through the inability of the Soptuagint to render 
this sound in Greek, become familiar to ns, through 
the versions that flowed from it, as beginning with 
the simple s — e.g. Simon, Samaria, Solomon, Saul, 
&c. The word Shibboleth is still used to mean a 
test of opinions and inanTiers. 

Shiel, L(jch, a fresh water lake in the west of 
Scotland, on tht^ boumlarv bf^twtwm Moidnii in 
Invcrnos.s-shire and Anlgonr in Arg^ INliiie, 18 miles 
W. of Fort- William. It oxtends 171 miles south- 
westward, is 1 mile Inoacl, is o\'erhnng by monii 
tains nearly .3000 feet high, abounds in hvh, ami 
communieatos with the sea hy the iiv<‘r Sliiel and 
Bait-water Loch Moidarl. I’rinee ( ’Innles Kdwanl 
was here, a fugitive, in 1740; and t^iecm \'i<-toria 
in 1873. At the hea<l is (ileidinuan (q. v. ). 

Shield, a portion of defensive avmojir held in 
the left hand or worn mi the l<‘ft arm to ward off 
sword-strokes or missiles. 'riie earliest known 
shiolds dale from the close of the bronze age. They 
are circular and Hat, or but slightly convex, w itii 
a central boss, under and aeross which the liaiidle 
is fixed. The material is thin beaten bronze, 
strengtlioneil by a turned -over rim round tlie cir- 
cumference, and by the surface being enihos.sed 
with concentric .circles alternating with circular 
rows of small bosses. The Greek shield of the 
Homeric jierio*! was also of bronze, circular, 
convex, and often ornamented with devices. | 
The Etruscan shield of bronze, of which there ! 


omaineiited, eome of the latter 
most beautiful works of art 61 the 
Round shicldB or turgetsy covered "with/ bl^; Of . 
leather, ornamented with bvas» atuils 
were nsed in t)ie Highland.s of Scotland to 
1745. Many savage tribes still u«e shields 
or hide of various forms. For the heraldic libislttjij; 
see llKiiALDliV, Vol. V. p. 660, . ■ ^ ' 

Shield, William, conipo.ser, was bt)rn 5Ui March ■ 
1748, at Swalwell in Durham, and was apprehtic^ 
to a boat -builder ; Imt be studied music >vith /eftF ' 
by help of Avlson, and eonj]»osed anthems that 
were sung in the cathedral of Durham ; and ere 
long he was a conductor of concert^j at Scarborough. • 
He published a comic opera, 77/ r Flitch of Iku'OUy 
in 1778, and, now composer to < 'o\*ent Garden 
0778 97), proihiced several otlier dramalic works, 
including hosiHa (1783), The Poor Sohller (1784), 
The Wood mat) (179*2), Ttm Faces nndcr a Hood 
(1807). Hut he is host known by his .songs, 
nmongsi which ate * The Heiu ing of the Ijcad,’ 

* The Arcthnsa,' ‘ The I’liorn.’ ‘ 'fhe l^longhboy,’and 
‘The Wtdf/ Tlie tune of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ a.s 
now sung { hasf‘d n])}fiirently on an old Scotch tune), 
w»is introdui*e<l intr> Ids Pnsina : the authorship 
b(0li of it and of * f\)niiir through the Rye ^ have 
even been claimed fm* Shield, fn 1 807 he published 
A}i loirodut'i iov to Hnrmovi/ (2 vols. ), in 1817 Ihuli- 
meats of Thu nnigh / lass, and Sfiveral collections of 
gleos, ballrad.^t, trios, <1c. In 1792 he travelled and 
stmlied in France and Italy, At his death, 25th 
January 1 829, he was Master of the Kin{.j\s Musicians 
See a ‘ Memorial publisluMl in 1891 in connection 
with the erection ot a tombstone in bis nativejmrlsh. 

81 iield 8 * N( urru, a seaport and market-town 
of Northumberland, situated on the north bank of 
the Tyne, near the mouth of that river, 8 miles 
ENE. of Newcastle-ujmn-Tync. in the 13tU 
century the germ of tlie present town waa a 
colhiction of lnit.s or sheds temporarily used by the 
lishermen of t he Tyne. These were called ‘sh'eles,* 
a name which luis since been corrupted into 
‘Shbdds.' The ]>rior of Tynemouth previous to 
1279 built twenty six houses anti a quay here, but 
the burgesses of Newcastle, who claimed an 
exclusive right to the trade of the Tyne, frustrated 


is a line specimen in the British Museum, is also j 
circular and ornamented in concentric bands of 
embossed >vork round the central l>oss. The Ilomau 
infantry used a liglit round shield about three feet j 
in diameter, and the cavalry carried a smaller 
buckler also of a round ftuiu covered with hitle, 
while tlie spearmen had a large oblong convex 
shield of wootl and leather strengthened 'Nvith iron, 
which covered the whole body. The early Ger- 
manic shields were also large, oblong, and convex, 
and Tacitus, in the 1st centuiy of our era, mentions 
that they were painted with gay colours and devices. 
These are supposed to have been the precursors of the 
heraldic devices on the shields of the middle ages. 
From the downfall of the Roman empire to the 
lOth^ and 11th centuries there seems to have been 
considerable variety in the forms of tlie shields in 
use among European nations, though tlie circular 
sliield was perhaps the most common. The shields 
of the Anglo-Saxon invadei-s of England and of the 
Scandinavian viking were mostly cii*cular. Bu t the 
Norman shield of the 11th century was kite-sliaped 
(see Bayeux Tapestry), and the triangular form 
continued to prevail till the 15th century, becoming 

g radually shorter and more obtusely pointed, or 
eater-shaped. After the 14th century the small 
round buckler came into fashion, and retained its 

S laoe till the 16th century. By this time the use of 
rearms had made the shield practically useless in 
warfare. The large shields used at toumamentB 
and pageant shieldts and bucklers were often highly 


I liis ilcHigTi to establish a town where, so they con- 
j tended, ‘no town ought to be.’ For five hundred 
! years North Shields, oppressed by Newcastle, 
j remained a mere village, but during the 19th 
century its development lias been rapid. The town 
is witliout any architectuial character, the streets 
being monotonously plain, and, near the river, 
narrow and dingy. The princi])al public buildings 
and institutions are the town-hall (1844), the 
tlieatrc-royaJ, the covered market, the free library 
ami museum, the Tyne Sailors’ Home ( 1856), and the 
Master Marinei-s’ Asylum ( 1837-38 ). North Shields 
is within the parish of Tynemouth. There are live 
churclies in the town (four Established Church 
and one Roman Catholic Church) and seventeen 
chapels. The Northumberland Park (in which 
are the remains of St Leonard’s Hospital } formed 
part of Spital Dene, and abuts on the Tyne- 
mouth Road, covering an area of about 17 acres. 
The mouth of the Tyne forms an important har- 
bour; the depth of water on the bar at low- 
water (spring- tides) is 20 feet; at high-water, 37. 
Within the borough are two extensive docks — the 
Northumberland (opened 1857) and the Albert 
Edward (opened 1884), the one having an area of 
55 acres, the other of 24. Upwards of 2} million 
tons of coal and coke were shipped- from these 
docks in 1890. The principal imj^rts are coroL 
timber, and esparto grass. About 101,000 tons of 
shipping are re^terra at the port of North Shields. 
There is much ouilding and repairing of steam and 
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flailing vessels and manu&LCture of anflhonfv ebaia- 
oahles, ropes, &c. At the fiflh-qnay (4 aerce in 
: extent) there is landed in an average year ea mudi 
as 14,000 tons of herrings and wtutefish. At Clif- 
ford’s Foi*t is a sabmarine mining station. In eon- 
junction with Tynemouth (q.v.) and tluree small 
townships North Shields forms a manicipal and 
parliamentary borough, named after ^nemouth, 
and sends one member to parliament. The popula- 
tion of the municipal borough of Tynemouth, of 
I which North Shields is by far the most important 
part, in 1881 was 44,118 ; in 1891 it was 46,588 ; in 
1901 it was 51,514. This town is the birthplace of 
the painters George Balmcr (1805-46) and Birket 
Foster (born 1812), also of William Wouldhave 
(1751-1821 ), who shares with Greathead the honour 
of inventing the lifeboat. Henry Taylor (1737- 
1823), who originated the system of lightships in 
such places as Goodwin Sands, was from 1772 to 
his death associated with North Shields. 

, Shields, South, a seaport, municipal and par- 
liamentary 'borough, and market-town of Durham, 
situated on the south bank of the Tyne at the* 
mouth of that river, 9 miles ENE. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. On the La we, an eminence overlook- 
ing the river, the Komans had an important 
military station; approached froui the south by the 
Kyknield Way. In Saxon times it was called 
Caer Urfa, and is said to have been the birthplace 
of King Oswin. Salt-pans were established here in 
1489, and glass-works iii 1619. The oldest part of 
tho town extends for about two miles aloii^' the 
river-bank, the streets bein^ narrow' and dingy. 
Ocean Hoad — a fine broad tliorougbfarc nearly a 
mile long — stretches from the market-jjlace to the 
pier. Several of the modern streets are whle and 
well-built. South Shields is becoming popular as a 
wateiing-i>lace. The coast southw'ard is very line, 
the clitt's — magnesian limestone of the Permian 
system — being hollo w’cd into picturesque caves. 
The principal public buildings are the tow'ii-hall, 
in the centre of the market-place (1768); the public 
library, news-room, and museum ( 1859) ; the marine 
school (opened 1869); the theatre- royal (1866); 
and the Ingham Inhriiiary (1873). South Shields 
is in the parish of Jarrow (q. v.). There are tw'elve 
churches in the borough ( ten belonging to the 
Established Church and two to the Koman Catholic 
Church) and twenty-six chapels. At the east side 
of the town are the North and South Maiine Parks, 
45 acres in extent, divided by the pier parade. A 
portion of the site of the Koman station, contain- 
ing tlie remains of the Foruni, treasury, western 
gateway, &c., has been enclosed by the corpora- 
tion and laid out as a recreation ground. The south 
pier — a gigantic breakwater 5218 feet in length, 
protecting tho harbour from the south-east gales, 
was begun in 1854, and not quite completed at the 
end of 1891. Nearly 30,000 tons of shipping 
are registered at the port of South Shields. 
The harbour is lined with ship and boat yards, 
iron, glass, alkali, and rope works, paint and 
varnish manufactories, &c. Within the borough 
are the Tyne Docks, the property of the Nortli- 
Easterii Railway, from which 5,695,829 tons of 
coal and coke were shipped in 1890. The doclcs were 
opened in 1859, and cover an area of 50 acres. 
There is a large colliery in the town — the St Hilda 
-^which was opened in 1810. In an explosion here 
in 1839 fifty-nine persons were killed. The first 
lifeboat was built at South Shields, and was used 
for the first time on January 30, 1790. A memorial 
to the inventors Wouldhave and Greathead has 
been erected on the pier parade. Near it is pre- 
served the old^ ‘ Tyne ’ hfelx>at wliich saved no 
less than 1024 lives. A life-brigade was established 
here in 1866. A steam-ferry for passengers and 
carriages plies day and night between North and 
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. Shlftialf a town 6t 17 miles E. by lt i 

of Shrewsbury, withirOn mwofaeturefl. Pop. 8582. [ 

Shlgatzet or Dioabohi, a town of Tibet, stands < 
on the right bank of the Sanpo or Brahmaputra^ 
140 miles W. by S. of Lhassa, at an altitude of 
12,000 feet. Near bv is the great monastery (8500 
monks) of the Tasnilunpo, the residence of one 
of the Tibetan incarnations of Buddha. Pop. of 
Shigatze, 9000. 


Shiites (also Sheeahs; ^sectaries,’ from the 
Arab, shiah, ‘ a party ’ ), the name given by ortho- 
dox Muslims or Sunnites to All’s* followers, who 
call themselves al-adeliyyahy ‘the right people/ 
They were tho champions of AH’s right to be 
Mohammed’s successor as being liis cousin and 
son-in-law (see Calif, Ali); and after All’s 
death they took the side of his sons Hassan 
(Hasan), Hussein (Hosain), and Mohammed ibn 
al-Hanafiyyali. The Persians, believers in the 
divine right and even in tho divine nature of kings, 
took this side. All Shiites allegorise the Koran ; 
but tho ultra-Shiites, founded by Abdallfih ibn 
Sab&, a converted Jew of Yemen, diirered^from the , 
moderate Shiites or Zaidites in believing in the 
transmigration of souls, and in calling Ali and his 
legitimate successors incarnations of God. By 
Shiite help the AbbAsides in 750 wrested the calir- 
ate from the Onimiades. Yet, unsound as tho 
Abbasides were, and deckled as l^ersian ascendency 
was for 100 years, the Shiites gained little. They 
were the strength of ‘the veiled prophet’ (see 
Mokanna ) in 770-779 and of Bfilek 817-837. Their 
disaiFection was one chief reason for the introduc- 
tion of Turks into the califs service (830-840). In 
765 the d<iath of Jaafar tho Veracious, the sixth 
Shiite Ima,m, developed tho Ismaili sect of the 
Shiites. Those followed tlie eldest son Ismael ; the 
majority, following Moosfi the second son, were 
afterwards named Twelvers^ the seiies of their 
Imfims ending with the twelfth. In Irfik in 887 arose 
the Karmat Ilian branch of the Isinailis. In 909 an 
Ismaili proclaimed himself in North Africa as the 
first Ffitimide calif. The 6th calif of this line, H^kitn, 
was declared to be God’s tenth and iinal incarnation 
by Darazl, who founded the sect of the Druses. lU 
1090 Hassan Sabbdh, an Ismaili of Kliorassfin, as the 
Sheikh of the Mountains instituted the order of 
Assassins, who generally recognised the Fritiinide 
califate. Ismailis are still found in Persia and 
Syria. The moderate Shiism that has been the 
national religion of Persia since the native royal 
line of Saiiides ascended the throne in 1409 is more 
Koranic than Sunnism. It has Hadtth and Sunna 
(see Sunnites), but not those of the orthodox Mus- 
lims. It has its own modes of religious washing, and 
its own postures in prayer. Sliiites, habitually ill- 
used in Arabia, absent themselves much from Mecca, 
and, unable to bless Abii-bekr and Omar, who are 
buried in Medina, go ^till less thither. But they 
do pilgrimage unhindered to the tombs of Ali and 
Hussein in tlie pashalic of Bagdad, and to the tomb 
of Kiza, one of their twelve im^lms, in Meshhed, 
the capital of Khorassan, and to the tombs of Shiite 
saints. They keep the orthodox feasts and others, 
among wliicli the Moharram feast, occupying the 
first ten days of the month Moharram (q-v.^, and 
commemorating the martyrdom of Husseih, is the 
chief. (For the Shiite cry of Ya JSaaan! Ya 
Hosain^ see Hobson- JOBSOK.) They detest 
Ayeshah and the foundera of tne four orthodox 
schools, and hold all califs save Ali to have been 
usuipers. They own no califate nor imfimate: 
these have been dormant since the death of 



«n: AnraiA'.-^^^l^itt" 
:Mia fniiD.flicMU^ «r 9 «omnu)n in toifiM and ainoatf ' 
tiie more enltirated Pendans, especially toward tM' 
SQttb. In 1798 NAdir Shah tried but faiiled to 
restore the Shiites to orthodoxy. 

an important trading^town ami 
capital cd a district in tne north of Sind, stands 18 
mues W« of the Indus, on the railway leading to 
Quetta and Pkhin. Before the openiug of this 
railway it was a place of very consider^le eotu- 
mercicu Importaucc, owing to its situation on one 
of the princinal routes lictwecn India and Klior- 
assau — vLfi. that by the Bolan It <iccupies 

a very low siti), tlie adiacent country being often 
iiiuiidated, but the soil is extroinely fertile, and 
yields heavy crops of grain and fruits. Carpets, 
coarse cottons, furniture, baskets, &c. are made 
in tiie town. Pop. 49,490. -The di^frkt has an 
area of 10,000 »({, ni. and a po]). of l,0!S,i;:i7. 

SItikarry. See Sukkaiiry. 

Shllka. See Ami it. 

. Shlllcla4g:li. the cudgel carjied by the conveu* 
tional irisbinan, with winch ho is suj»po.<ed to 
delight to play npon the heads of Ids friends on 
occasion. The name is borrowed from the once, 
famous oak-forest of Shillelagh in tlm south-west 
corner of County \N"ieklow, winch in Pufus' <hiy 
furnished ‘cobwehle.ss beams’ for the roof of West- 
minster Hall. The railway station of Sliillelagh, 
10i miles SW. of Aughriiu, is the terminus of a 
• brunch -line. 

Sliilleto, Prcii AKl.), the greatest Greek scholar 
of his day in Englaiul, was l>orn in 1810, educated | 
at Bhrewshury and Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
took the second place in the classical trinos in 1832. 
Shortly after graduating he married, and thus made 
himself ineligible for an oj*d inary fellowship. For 
some live and thirty yeais his best energies were 
given to * coaching ’ or pri\ ate tuition, ami it was 
only in 1867 that he was elected Fellow' of 8t Peter's 
College, and so obtained leisure to realise the great 
ainbition of his life. This was an edition of Thucy- 
dides, of which he only liveil to )>iihlish the liret 
book, djdng on 24th September 1876. He edited 
Demosthenes' I)e Falsa Ler/atione (1844). 

SUlllibecr, George (1797-1896). See Omni- 
buses. 

ShtlllnfiT {A,S. scpllinf/)j a coin whoso name is 
most probably derived from a root sltly ‘ to divide,’ 
apparently because it was deeply marked with an 
inaented cross, so as to allow of its being easily 
broken in four. The old Saxon coin of this name 
was worth about 5d. The shilling in our sense was 
first coined by Henry VII. in 1604 ; milled shillings 
were first coined by Charles II. in 1662. The silver 
shilling is nominally worth the twentieth part of 
a pound sterling. But the silver of which shillings 
are made contains 11 oz. 2 dwt. pure silver to 18 
dwt, alloy ; and a pound by 'weight of this com- 
pound, is coined into 66 shillings ; so that each 
shilling contains 80*727 grains fine silver, and its 
value as bullion is very much less than its nominal 
value. The shillings in the old coinages of various 
north European countries had usually a much 
smaller value — e.g. the Danish copper milling and 
the silver schilling of Hamburg were each worth 
less than Id. 

^ ShUoh, a town of the tribe of Ephraim, the 
fi^t permanent resting-place of the Tabernacle 
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CkniiMers^ (S^OOP) 

attacked and surpriscMl the Union amy 

under General Grant. The battle raged 

to sunset, the Federal troops being steadily 

back ; but the effort to utterly crush Grant 

and the next day he won back all the ground j 

had Joist, aud the Confederates retreated. On the ; 

6th Johnston 'svas killed wdiile heading tVie charge , 

of a brigade. The Boutliemers bad 1728 killw, 

8012 wouudctl, aud 957 missiiig ; the Northerners, 

1754 killed, 8408 M ounded, and 2^6 missing. 

Sltimon^^ekiy a town of Japan, at tlie south- 
west extremity of the main islan<i and the western 
entrance to the Inland Sea, was declared a seaport 
open to foi'oigu traders in 1890. The flatteries and 
' a part of the town were deslroyed during a 

hombarilment by a combined Euglish, French, 
Dutch, and American tied in 1864, In 1895 a 
treaty of peace eonchnied here between China 
and Japan, l^>p, 30,825. 

Shiil^ Locit. See Si^tuukland. 

Sllilljgles { prolialily deriv’cd from liUt. dngitlum, 
‘a belt') is the po]>ular name for the vaidety of 
Herpes (»^pv*) M hieh is knoMn as //. coster, 

BhillglC8« hat pie<*es of Mood used in roofing 
like slates or tiles. Such roofs are much used in 
nCM’ly-settled countries Nvhere timber is plentiful. 
The M’ood is chosen from among the kinds w^hieh 
split reatlily and straigUUy, and is usually some 
kind of fir. It is cut into blocks, the longi'ludbial 
faces of wliieh are of the size intendea for tlie 
shingles, which are then, in Uennany, for instance, 
regularly split off in thicknesses of about a quarter 
of an inch, but in America tue s^iwn out, somewhat 
thicker at one end than the other. In the United 
States shingles, usually some 0 inches Mude by 
18 long, are in common use, ami their manufac- 
ture, especially in the Pacilie states, has reached 
ciiormou.s proportions. Shaved — i.e, hand-made — 
shingles of Washington ce<lar fetch a somewhat 
better price than the saw'n ones, whicli cost about 
$2 per 1(X)0. Shin'jles arc laid with one-third of 
their length (the thick end) to the >veather. 

StaintOism* See J.apan, Vol. VI. p. 287. 

Shipbuilding* From crossing a river or 
lake on a floating log, or on t>vo or more logs 
fastened together ratt-u ise, the copyright im in u.s. 
first steps tOM'ards shipbuilding by j. b. Lippinoott 
were pi-obably Canoes (q.v.) ana company. 

Coracies (q.v.). The earliest E^'ptian draw’ings 
show boats constructed of saAvn planks, and having 
sails as well as numerous oars. So far as can be 
learned from ancient sculptures, the ships of 
ancient Greeks and Komans appear to have been 
open, at least in the middle portion ; to have 
b^n built with keel, ribs, and planking; and 
to have been strengthened crossw^ise by the 
numerous benches on wdiich the rowers sat. 
Ships continued, however, to be generally of small 
draught, for they were beached every winter. The 
Romans built their vessels of pine, c^ar, and other 
light woods; but their ships of war were of oak 
at the bows, clamped strongly with iron or brass, 
and having rostra or beaks, for use as rams (see 
Triremes). 

With Rome’s decline arose a new era for sfa^ 
building. The hardy Norsemen had chopping seas 
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and Atlantic swells to fight, with; their ships 
differed fnuch from the stately^ galleys of the 
empire. A viking war-ship, unearthed in 1880 from 
a sepulchral mound at Sandef jord in Norway, and 
now preserved at Christiania, is clinker-built, 78 
feet long, 17 wide amidships, and 5f deep, drawing 
less than 4 feet of water ; she had 32 oam and one 
' mast, 40 feet high, which probably carried a single 
square sail. The introduction of galleys by Alfred, 
pulled by forty and sixty oars, kept the viking 
war-ships in cfieck ; but these galleys were only 
fit for shore-service. Canute undertook his final 
invasion with ships of but moderate size, the 
average complement of each consisting of eighty 
men only — less than can be carried by many of i 
the small boats now used as part of the equipment | 
of sea-going ships. The ‘large ships* in which j 
Kichard Coeur de Lion in 1190 conveyed his 
forces to the Crusades were of but small dimen- 
sions, but depended chiefly for propulsion not on 
rowens but on sails. The voyage to the Mc<liter- 
ranean — longer than those ordinarily undertaken 
previously — was of itself the source of enlarged 
experience to the saiIoi*s, ami led to the improve- 
ment an<l increase of llritlsh shipping. The 
mediaeval galley of the Med i terra iieaii Ls described 
at Galley (q.v.). Heniy V. during the early 
part of the 15tli century ordered the construc- 
tion of several large ships, the wonder of their 
time, one of which is reconlcd to have been about 
165 feet extreme length, 112 feet length of keel, 
and 46 feet beam. Henry VII., and still more 
Henry VIII., did much to encourage ship-con- 
struction both for war and commerce, the hatter 
building the Great Harry (see Navy, Vol. VII. 
p. 415). Tlie year 1511 saw the construction in 
Scotland of the Great Michael^ ‘ ane varie mon- 
strous great .scliip,’ 240 feet in length, said to have 
cost about £20,000 Scots. Columbus made his 
first voyage to the New World in the Santa 
Marta, of 90 feet keel and 29 feet wide, with 
two small undecked caravels (see also the articles 
on the navigators Gama, Gilbert, Frobisher, Drake, 
Magellan, Dam pier, Anson, i&c., and those on 
Geography and Polar Exploration). 

At this period in the history of shipbuilding 
the jnain principles of wood con.struction weie 
already clearly established, and subsequent develop- 
ment in size, down at jea.st till the beginning 
of iron shipbuilding, was mainly characterised by 
such modifications in individual parts or in struc- 
tural arrangements as made such development 
possible. Scarcely any advance in the size of ships 
was made during the reign of Elizahetli, notwith- 
standing that this was pre-eminently the period 
of daring navigation. Much >vas done by her 
successor to develop both the royal navy and the 
mercantile marine. He appointed commissions of 
inquiry into naval affairs, granted a new charter 
to the East India Company, and endeavoured 
to raise the standard of knowledge and practice 
amongst shipbuilders by granting a charter in 
1612 to the Shipwrights’ Company, and endow- 
ing it with jurisdiction over all shipbuilders in 
the kingdom. The first president of this l>ody >vas 
Phineas Pett, master-shipwright of Woolwich Dock- 
yard. To tills eminent shipwright, and to his son 
Peter and Sir Anthony Deane, naval architecture 
owed much during the 17tli century. This period 
of progress, however, was followed by a century 
of almost utter stagnation in respect of the 
application of science to shipbuilding. Skill and 
tnoronghness in ship-carpentry as a craft were 
indeed not >vanting;^ hut there was nothing 
like adequate application of scientific principles 
to the evolution and improvement of naval archi- 
tecture. The best scientific talent during this 
period and well on into the 19th century was 


to be found in other: ^nht^es than England*^ 
France, Spain, Sweden, lind J^nmark ; while the 
British ships produced— partionlarly ships of wai*, 
but also niercbant-ships — were, as iwards speed, 
size, and sea-behaviour, far surpassed by the ships 
of the countries named. ‘System* had become 
so stereotyped that glaring imperfections — such 
as the lack of both longitudinal and transverse 
strength — were permitted and peipetuated. At 
length came a shipbuilder who had courage to 
break away from established practice, and intro- 
duce improved methods of construction. Tliis was 
Sir Robert Seppings, who began as an apprentice 
shipwright in the dockyards, and rose to the 
position of surveyor of the navy, which he hold 
till 1832. To counteract the effect of ‘ hogging ’ — 
i.e. the dropping of the ends of the ship relatively to 
the middle -he associated with the transverse ‘ ribs * 
or frames (see the section of a wood ship sliown 
by fig. 1) an inner framework of ties or ‘riders* 
arrangpl diagonally. A more important modifica- 
tion .still was the introduction of ‘fillings’ between 
the frames up to some distance above the hilgc.s. 
The.se fillings, occupying as they did the wdiole 
Sjuice between the ribs, were of great value, both 
as safeguards in the event of damage to the outside 
planking and as affording immense assistance to 



Fig. 1. — Midship Section of Wooden Vessel : 

A, keel; B, keelson; C, false keel; D, floor; EE, futtocks; 
F, top-timber; G, lengthening piece; HH, wales; I, dimin- 
ishing planks; K. bottom planks; L, garboard strakes; 
M, beam; N, deck; O, shelf; P, waterway; Q, spirketting; 
B, clamps ; 8, knees ; T, side keelsons ; V, limber strakes ; 
W, rough-tree rail ; X, mast. . 

the resistance offered by the lower parts of the 
ship to hogging. A third important change was 
in the mode of attaching the deck-beams to the 
frames at the sides of the ship. This bold ship- 
wright suggested and ultimately effected the reduc- 
tion of the long * beak-heads * and lofty square 
sterns which had for centuries characterised British 
war-ships. With Seppings’ improvements the way 
w'as made thoroughly clear for increase in the size 
and power of wom ships, and the results were ex- 
emplified in those towering three-deckers long the 
pride and glory of the navy, and in the staunch 








aad elegant metdiatitnieii known on evety aea. 
At the present day I however, wood shipbuilding 
in Great Britain has so fallen into desuetude as to 
have become mainly a matter of historic interest. 
It is a thing entirely of the past in the royal df)ck- 
yards, and is of the smallest importance in British 
mercantile shipyards, though at 
a few minor i^rts a little woo<i 
shipbuilding is still carried on 
(see table on page 411). In 
Canada and the United Staten, 
on the other hand, the great 
hulk of new shipping still con* 
sists of wood. Wood is even 
being employed in the construc- 
tion of steamships of consider- 
able size, and of sailing ships 
of dimensions jicver }>efore at 
tempted in America. 

\\ Idle wood has tliiis Iarg«dy 
been supplanted l)y iron and 
steel in tlic etnist njction of 
ships, no such sw<?cping 4']ia)tge 
has taken pla(*»‘ in flu* m«*jins 
for their propulsion. Strum 
ships have tiudonhtediy ma«ir a 
womlerful Iransfonuation. hut 
sprea<l sail and ‘ unlmught 
wind ’ are still pot«uil fartoix 
in the speeding of ships across 
the ocean. Indeed within rece?it 
years the size of sailing ships 
and the extent of their rig (Ko.tna 

have enormously incr(*ase<l. 

Full rigged sliij»s formerly had only Ihrre masts, ! 
but four- and even tive-inasUMl vessels havr become j 


size of hull and the gr^ 
ngging ill p the colossal : . 

Another and still laiger 
built by Messrs Russell & Cb^ Of 
1891-P2 for Messrs Kickmers & Ct 
no less than 56,500 square feet of sail ai^ 
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f'i'j. Xu Fra my, 

(K’f'tn a by A: St*u, R<»lta's;xy.) 

masts, I lim^al frcl, or f>ver t n\ilos, of steel ^Yire in the form 
ccome j v>f ^lu’oiuU, f*la>s, : an<l 31,(HK) lineal feet, or 


not uncommon. Fig. ‘2 shows a three masted ship, 





Fig. 2. — Diagram of Ship : 

SparSt mast; B, topmast ; 0, topgallant -mast ; D, royal- 

mast ; B, yaixl ; F, topsail-yard : O, topgallanlsail-yard ; H, 
royal-yard ; J, bowsprit ; K, jib-boom ; L, flyitig jib-lxwm ; 
M, inartin^le ; N, clialns ; O, top ; P, crosstrees ; Q, gaff ; 
R, spanker-boom. 

<Sai/s.— 1, course; 2, topsail; 3, topgallant sail ; 4, royal; 5, 
spanker; 6, fore-topinast-staysail ; 7, jib ; 8, flying-jib. 
Stalling Higging.-^i, shrouds ; ii. topmast shrouds ; in. top- 
gallant shrouds; iv. stay; v. topmast stay; vi. topgallant- 
mast stay; vii. royal stay; viii. back.stays; ix. martingale 
stays. 

Running Rigging.-^at lifts; 6, topsail lifts; c, topgallantsail 
lifts ; <t» royal lifts ; r, braces ; /, topsail braces ; g, top- 
gallant bi’acos ; k, roval braces ; i, sheet ; k, jib-stay ; flying 
jib-stay ; m, peak halyards ; a, signal halyards ; o, vangs ; p, 
topping lifts. 

Note , — The corresponding rigging, &c. on the different masts 
have the same names, prefaced by the name of the mast; 
such as Fore-topsail-yard, iffain-topsail-yard, Af iezen- topsail- 
yard, &c. See also Sails. 

with its rigging, spars, and sails. In alj substantial 
points the rig of each mast is the same ; to understand 
one consequently is to understand all. The illustra- 
tion of La France ( 6g. 3 ), a five-master of 3784 tons, 
built in 1890-91^ gives evidence of the increased 
442 


approaching (» miles. <»f l uniung cordage. The com- 
hincd height of the nia(>ls is 000 feet, and the corn- 
hiiK'd Iciigtli of I he spars yai tN, Ixioms, and gaffs, 
hv hich the ^i»rcad of <ail is su.-pended — no less 
tluui 2<KK) lineal feet. No( only are ilie sailing- 
.sliij>s of to day on the wJiole much larger ainl better 
titled than those whicli maile for thern.selvcs great 
reputations anti earned for their owners large for- 
tunes al>t*nt the middle of the 19tJi century, but 
steam a)»pliances for matiaging the .sails, anchor, 
vS:c. at sea, and for tlealiiig witli cargo in port, are 
now no inconsiderable part of tlieir equipment. 
In pom h ronsly- rigged vessels like La France and 
JAovV Fh'h'tacrs, intended for long voyages, tl»e 
neeil for .such appliance.s is of course almost iin- 
l>erative. In the case of the latter, .steam is al.so 
employctl as an au.xiliaiy to the sail power for pro- 
pulsion. The utter incapacity of sailing-ves.sels to 
make progress in a calm i.s one of their greatest 
defects — a defect increased tenfold in the case of 
very lar>je vessels. The use of auxiliary steam- 
engines IS not an innovation, as many of the 
larger ve.ssels of 1850-60 >vero so fitted. Proving 
too expen.sive an item in the equipment of the com- 
paratively small vessels of those days, the auxil- 
iary engine was generally abandoned. Most of 
the comYitions at that time unfavourable are now, 
however, entirely changetl. The weight of engine 
and coal to be carried for a given power develope*! 
and length of voyage undertaken has been marvel- 
lously diminished, as also the apace occupied. 
There is now, perhaps, some danger of owners 
and builders overdoing matters by saddling large 
sailing-vessels with moi'e powerful engines, and 
consequently more dead-weight, than the needs of 
the ease warrant. The provision of power sufficient 
to pro])el a vessel out of calms at the rate of 
5 or 6 knots, or in stormy weather to take her 
from dangerous proximity to a lee shore, is all 
that should be aimed at. The MaHe Bickmers is 
fitted with triple-expansion engines of about 600 
indicated horse-power (i.h.p.), capable, it is esti- 
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mated, of propelling her, fully loaded and in ealni 
weather, about 7 knots. They are situated near 
the stern, and they drive a feathering screw-pro- 
peller of the ‘Bevis’ type, the advantages and 
efficiency of which have already been fully demon- 
strated in government vessels and large nrst-class 
auxiliary yachts. By suitable gearing worked from 
the engine-room, and led through the hollow of the 
shafting, the disposition of the blades can be 
altered relatively to the longitudinal axis of the 
shafting as may be desired, and even turned so 
as to be exactly in line with the axis, in which 
])Osition of course tliey will offer the least resist- 
ance to the vessel’s progress while proceeding under 
sail alone. 

Steamships , — When the steam-engine came into 
vogue as a moving power its utility for the pur- 
poses of ship-proimlsion occurretl to many minds. 
The Spaniards claim that Blasco de Gary as early 
as 1543 attemptcil to propel a vessel by steam in 
the harbour of Barcelona. Denis Papin (q.v., 
1647-1712) on 27th September 1707 employed a 
steam-engine to drive a model l>oat, fitted with 
paddle-wheels, on the river Fulda from Cassel 
to Milnden. Jonathan Hulls in England patented 
in 1736 and described in 1737 a form of paddle- 
steamer resembling in many essential features 
vessels still in use. Other inventors proposed 
more or less feasible schemes for applying the im- 
perfect forms of. the steam-engine as then known 
to ship-propulsion. 

The real beginnings of practical steam-naviga- 
tion, however, are to l)e found in the period 1780- 
90, and almost simultaneously, and probably with 
little knowledge of Avhat was being done elsewhere, 
the pioneers of progress set to work in England, 
France, and America. The Marquis de Jouffro.y 
(q.v,, 1751-1832) produced a paddle-steamboat at 
L^’ons, which, on being tried for speed there on 
July 15, 1783, attained most encouraging success ; 
but, ruined by the Kevolution, he failed to bring 
his invention into practical use. About 1785 two 
American inventors — James Rumsey (c.^ 1743-92) 
and John Fitch (q.v., 1743-98) — were independ- 
I ently engageil in steamship experiments. Rumsoy 
in 1786 succeeded in driving a boat at the rate of 
4 miles an hour by jet-proj)uIsion — i.e. forcing by 
steam-pumps a jet of water througli the stern. 
Rumsey died in London just prior to trials being 
made on the Thames with another boat from his 
plans. Fitch began his experiments with paddle- 
wheels in 1785, but more successfully in 1787-88 
with a series of paddles worked with a motion 
resembling that of the Indian’s paddle in canoe- 
propulsion. In April 1790 another of Fitch’s boats 
made 7 miles an hour, and afterwards plied as a 
passenger-boat on the Delaware. Fitch disputed 
with Rumsey and others the right to be considered 
the inventor of steam-navigation ; but losing all 
hope of making headway in America, he Avent 
to France in 1793. Again in 1796 he was back 
in America experimenting with a little screw 
steamboat on a jwnd in New York. This led to 
no practical result, and Fitch, disappointed and 
broken down, retired to Kentuclty, where he seems 
to have committed suicide. For a number of years 
prior to 1788 experiments Avith boats driven by 
paddle-wheels, worked by manual poAver, had been 
made by Patrick Miller (1731-1815), a retired 
Edinburgh banker, in a lake on his estate of Dal- 
SAvinton, Dumfriesshire. On the suggestion of 
James Taylor, tutor to his sons. Miller Avas led to 
think of applying steam ^ the motive-poAver — 
thougli the original idea is also claimed as his. 
Taylor introduced to him William Symington, 
a mechanic at Wanlockhcad, who had already 
invented an engine for road locomotion, as an 
assistant in his expeiiments. During the summer 


and autumn of 1788 the skill and ingenuity 
of Symington were exercised in constructing an 
engine after tlie pattern of his OAvn road-engine, 
on board a boat 25 feet long by 7 feet broad, hav- 
ing twin-hulls with {>addle-wheels between. On 
October 14, 1788, this small craft Avas propelled 
through the Avaters of the lake at the rate of 5 
miles ner hour, in nresence of Robert Burns, Lord 
Brougham (then a boy), Nasmyth the painter, and 
other friends of Mr Miller. A year later (October 
1789) a larger and more powerful vessel was built 
and engined for Miller at Carron Ironworks, and 
tried on the Forth and Clyde Canal, the speed 
! then attained being about 7 miles per hour. 
Miller, as Carlyle tells us, ‘spent his life and 
liis estate in that adventure, and died quasi- 
bankrupt and broken-hearted.’ Symington’s 
pecuniary circumstances did not admit of his 
experimenting further on his own account, and 
it Avas nob until twelve years after that he had 
the opportunity of folloAving up previous efforts 
Avith one still more em])hatically successful. Mean- 
time in America others AA^ere at Avork besides 
Fitch, amongst Avhom Avere Samuel Morley, Nathan 
Read, John Steven, Nicholas Roosevelt, Chancellor 
Livingston, and Robert Fulton. None of these, hoAv- 
ever, liad materially advanced the cause of ship- 
propulsion by steam, Avhen in 1801-2 Symington 
completed for Thomas, Lord Dundas of Kerse, a 
steam-vessel intended for toAving puiTK>ses on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. This Avas the Charlotte 
Dnndas, the ‘ Virst practically successful steamboat 
ever built.’ The engine A\’as of Watt’s double- 
acting type, turning a crank on the shaft of the 

i >a<ldie-Avheel, Avhicli Avas situated at the stern, 
iarly in 1802 she Avas launched on the canal at 
Grangemouth, and in March of the same year 
she towed tAA^o laden barges, each of 70 tons 
burden, a distance of about 20 miles against a 
strong headwind in six hours. After repeateil 
trials the i>roi)rietors of the canal Avoro urged to 
adopt the new plan of toAving, but, fearing injury 
to the banks of the canal from the Avash caused 
by the paddles, they declined the proposal. The 
Charlotte Dundas Avas beached u[>on tlio canal 
bank, and gradually broken up ; and Symington, 
thorougldy disheartened, turned his attention to 
other matters. 

Amongst those Avho are said, on sufficiently 
credible authority, to have inspected the Charlotte 
Dundas Avere Robert Fulton (q.v., 1765-1815) 
and Henry Bell (q.v., 1767-1830), tAvo enterprising 
sjurits, afterwards destined — the one in America, 
tlie other in Scotland — to achieve permanent suc- 
cess Avith steamships. Fulton AA'cnt to Paris in 
1797, and for some years Avas engaged experi- 
menting Avith submarine torpedoes and torpedo 
boats. About 1801-2, jointly with Chancellor 
Livingston, then ambassador at the court of 
France, he built a steamboat on the Seine, 
the engine for which, proving too heavy for the 
hull, causeil it to collapse and sink. Nothing 
daunted, Fulton recovered the machinery and 

t ilaced it in a neAV and stronger boat, 66 feet long 
ly 8 feet broad. On August 9, 1803, this boat was 
tried on the Seine, but attained only very limited 
speed. Fulton, retuniing to Englanil in May 1804, 
remained for over tAvo years ; and there he ordered 
and saw completed by Boulton and Watt a steam- 
engine which Livingston and he intended should 
be utilised in America. He sailed in October 1806, 
the engine folloAving, and in August 1807 it Avas 
part and parcel ox the Clermont^ a vessel 133 
leet long, 18 feet broad, and 9 feet deep, built 
to Fulton’s order. Her first trip between New 
York and Albany, a distance of 142 miles, was 
made in thirty- two hours’ steaming time, and 
the return journey occupied thirty nours. The 
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Clennont was undoubtedly the iirst steamboat pro- 
fitably employed — at leiist continuously — in useful 
service, and Fulton is accordingly entitled to tlie 
distinction of having been * tlie first to make 
steauMiavigation an everyday coriiniercial success.* 
(For the history of American shipbuilding, sec 
p. 410.) 

America, with its enterprise an<l Lt.>i great natural 
held for inlan<l -navigation, was inhuitely better 
preuared for the innovation than the old country , 
witli its traditional achieveinents, const* rv<ati''m, and 
]>reindices. Vet Henry JJcirs venture in ISII 12 
IS, for various reasons, wortliy of note and admira- i 
lion. Henry Hell, hy training a inillwriglii, was pro i 
])rietur of a hotel at llelensburgli on tin* < lyde. He 
liad long ha<l convictions as L(j tin? lii.Liii pl/u e wliieh . 
the steam-engine would t.ike in oc’-nn nax iva- 
tion, and ha<l knocked at the <loor ih/Uj the . 
Hrilisli and American gov(.‘niiiKmt.> I’oi ete-oina.ue- 
merit to prosecute his ideas, 'flie I'-'-ult- 

of his own Jintinriaf/ If totu'hhd x'.is tlj»’ r«*- . 

nowned Conirt^ which was laniu'hed from tiie \aoi 
of Jolin Wood of l*orl 1 1 Iji'gow in .lanuury iM2. 
She was 42 feet long, 11 f(‘< l Inoad. .*►/. . 

draught of water, and lier (ujgiiu*, lit led \>\ John 
Ivobertsoii <}f t ilasgow, avus of .S pow ^ r. ; 

She plied on tluj tJy»lc from (Ja>gow lu Jjidm-.- 
hurgli, i^nd thence acM»^s tlie ji\ri to iricoinu-k, | 
her speed being al»out. o milr*s per li(»iii. \iter a 
time, wlu‘n her imme<lial e .siM'ce^-oi , lij** /J'/ V/, 
and other st<s*imers lia<l b(*ea IniiU ,'«nd woe inn 
nirig successfully, tlie < Vn/n / wa- h-ngt iiene<l to 
00 feet, and tilted with a ne\x engine and a 
singhi pair of jiaddles (at liif-vt tluie wmo two 
l^addh's a side), and attained a '-p«'ed i>f 0 mih-s 
an hour. 

4'lie building of steamships wa^ soon fairly «*stub- 
lished, ami the CJyde took the htnl in their 
coristriietion. Wliih* most of them x\erc int<‘nded 
for home river or coasting trade, not ti few were 
Imilt for sorvieo at distant j»orts. (>f the four 
steamers jiroiluced in 1S14, <mc, ihe was 

the hrst steamer Ia) ply ujion the. 'riianics, haxing 
been bought by a company of l.oinlon inercdiants 
soon after her launch from the yard <»f ^^'illiam 
Denny of Dumharton. She passed through* the 
Forth and Clytle Canal from Howling to (irangc- 
Jiioiith, and reached the 'riiamc*- .si.\ daNs alter 
leaving the Forth. Soon after the industry received 
a forward impetus from the <*uergeiie genius of 
David Napier, already a well-known marine 
engineer, ol (Ilasgxiw'. Ho thoroughly grasped the 
possibilities of steam -navigation in coiinec*tion with 
coasting and over sea tralHe. la ISIS lie estab- 
lished regular steam-service between ( JlasgoAv and 
Helfasfc witli the Jio// iio?/, built by William 
Denny, and fitted Avith engines of his own 
make. In 1819 he established the lirst line of 
steamers between CJiasgoAV and Livcrpiwl, and 
during the subsequent twenty years he engined 
imist of the notable steamers produced by Clyde 
builders. Meantime, largely owing to the success 
of the JM Moff, stcainors had liegun to be built 
and employed in service at other ports. On the 
Thames steamers began to ply between London 
and Margate in 1815-16 ; and in 1817 James Watt, 
whose double-acting side-lever type of engine (see 
Steam-engine) had played such an essential part 
in tlie movement, crossed over to the Scheldt in a 
steamer named the Ocdedoiiia^ afterw'ards ascending 
the Rhino to Coblentz. 

Ocean voyages hy steamers >vere at first per- 
formed by vessels in which sail almost as much as 
steam was the power relied on* In this way the 
Atlantic was crossed in 1819 by the Savannah^ a 
vessel 100 feet long and of about 900 tons bunlen, 
the passage from Savannah to Liverpool occupying 
twenty-five days. In 1824 the steam-yacht Fcucon^ 


m 

of about 175 tons, proceeded f roin > XHjgflaad to 
India, for the most part relying on Ijn 1825 

the Enterprke, 122 feet lengtn of keel by 27 feet 
beam, and of about 470 tons burden^ made a 
passage from London to Calcutta in 113 da^s, 
ten of Avhifdi were occupied by stoppages. The 
MioccHwful inauguration of tiansathuitic steaming 
is <luc to the frnnt Western^ built for tb© Great 
Western Steamship Company by i. K. Brunei, 
whose bold gtmius (‘ontrolhsl the affairs of fit© 
CAunjUMiy, and gave* fo the imuitimc world several 
of its itto.st- iiouchic She was 212 feet 

long. JJ i<*eL 4 ijjfhcs beam, 2J 2 indies depth 
ot liohl, .'ind 1 J 40 iirr engines, oil 

the er j ii/sciph:. wru^ miuh> Iw Mejs^rs 

MHuJ'-iay, Jiiid i i^h! of L<oidon, and AA^erc of 

110 h<ir;'«* pow On . Aptii S, jSJS, the 

fifttl Oaii^d iM.in Hii.-tol ujj hcrvoyagC 

(lie Ail.iJiOc, In r c<‘tu]>lct i(Ui fuid <h^'-pMt<*h 
iitdoL! hn*-! i fTi MA'iiirit d tl)*‘ fuel that, hnir 
il.<\ . Ii.-euv. ;i. i named ihe (taken 

iHan tij<‘ >er\ »(•»* heiween iUiJ Cork) 

h;»tl !><‘en sh -p:- 1 eii» d on tlie .-^ame voyage. The 
>'■<?/. V.-. we-^ ■■'malie-j and jiowerl’iii than the 

niid h(A<ji \ e>-cK {iiri\c<l at New 
\'Mrk 0/1 fjse ^ante Mondav. Apiil 2J — the 

A / fO/.. if> 1 he n oiiiing ami tln> (fnitf Jl’catn/i in 
rise ad erm •on--- 1 lie j»a-sai:e thus taUing eigJitcen 
e« U na_\ - J (“pfst i V<-4y. Tiicil' .MiriviU 
N'.a-. h.iiiedi vxiih imineiJM* aia-linnaLiuii by a vast 
eiirusMiise ni sjxa.-taiors ; (Ik* event r<q>resoute(l a 
iiiiimpl! in siemn naxigalion, rcganling the possi- 
I l.ililA of whieh mm h popuhir unbelie'f and some 
I sejentih/* donhi bed h<*en cNpreso'ii. and virtually 
: ie(iue<il tin? Jirtiuiee b^ iweeu the Did World and 
j th<' New by alMOiL one-L.ilf. 

I A lii.-toiieal snr\»‘,s of the Irnnsatlantic service 
I aH’iniU in itself a more emiqileie ;ind connected 
! epilomo td* sii*am>hip d«woJojmient in all its essen- 
I tiai asi»cels than any other single service that can 
' be iii-ianecd. The reader may at ihe outset be 
. lefencAl to ihe i>iolile.^ of ly])i<‘al Atlantic steamevb 
from the aSi/'/us oiiAAards (lig. 4), ri*]‘rodnced here 
througli tin* court os\ of the projnielors of E/if/hiccr- 
, i/nf. Tlie ret urn jiaiN.'-ages of the (tirnt Jt istern 
■ and A^i'n'as Avere even mure successful than their 
• outward, br»tli as regards time oecn])icd and 
; fuel con.siimed, but the undertaking commercially 
was far from sat isfaclory. < )ther jdoneer steamei^ 

! followed, but, with the excejition of the Great 
I H Avhicli was kept lunning at a loss, they 

! Avere gnniually withdrawn from service. Yet in 
j 1S39 Mr »Samuel Canard (q.v.) came over to Eiig- 
land from Halifax, determined to estahlisli on a 
secure and satisfactory basis a line of transatlantic 
.steamships. He wiis brought into contact AA'ith Mr 
George Burns of ClosgoAv and Mr David Al‘Iver of 
Liverpool, the necessary capital was soon raised, 
and the celelirated ‘ Ciinard ’ Company, Lacked by a 
handsome government suksidy for prospective mail 
services, was the result. Tlleir first vessels were 
the paddle-steamei's ISritannia^ Acadia^ Colmnbia, 
and Caledonia^ all of about the same dimensions — 
viz. 207 feet long, 35 feet 4 inches broad, 22 J feet 
deep, 1154 tons burden, and 740]i.p. Their engines , 
were of the side-lever type, by Robert Napier of 
Glasgow, returii-lhie boilers and jet-condensers 
being used. The Britannia inaugurated tlie mail 
service by sailing from Liverpool on Friday 4th 
July 1840, and arriving safely at Halifax after a 
voyage of twelve days, ten hours. Her return 
passage was made in ten days ; and the mail service 
thus instituted was thenceforth carried on by these 
four vessels Avith great regularity. The average 
speed then attained aa’os awut 8^ knots, and in 
1848, when longer and more powerful vessels wei*© 
running, the average speed had been increased to 
10^ knots. 
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Iron Ships, —The substitution of iron for wood 
in the construction of sliips* hulls originated Jn 
barges and light craft built for canal and inland 
lake service, arnl amongst the first builders of iron 
boats were .John Wilkinson, an iron-founder at 
Cartniel in North Lancashire, in 1787 or earlier; 
TJioinas Wilson, on the Monkland Canal, Scotland, 
in 1818; and John Laird ^ founder of the Birkenhead 
firm in 1829. The first iron steamer was the Aaron 
Manhy^ built at Horsely Ironworks, Tipton, in 
1820-21, an<l named after her tlesigner and builder. 
The first iron steamer constructed on the Clyde was 
\i\i% Aglam,, built in 1832 ; the first on the Tyne was 
the Prince Albert^ built also in 1832. The distrust 


and opposition which this groat change met with 
not only from the public, but from shipowners, 
builders, and naval authorities, hindereil its de- 
velopment for many years. The building of the 
Great Britain for the Atlantic service during the 
years 1838 44 was, therefore, a characteristically 
i)old step on the part of Brunei and the company 
for whom ho acted. This remarkable vessel, the 
marvel of her day, was in herself a striking 
exemplification not only of the natural evolution 
of the steamship as regards dimensions, but of 
the revolution in construction and propulsion 
iimler consiilcration. She was over 320 feet in 
length, 51 feet beam, 32^ feet deep, her hull was 
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Fig. 4. — (/oiiipanitive Sizes of Typical Atlantic liiners. 

(From Engiticering^ *1111 Docciiiber 1801. The Oemme, from drawing kindly furnisheil by Messis Ilarlanil Wolff.) 


constructed of iron, and she was fitted with a screw- 
propeller. The employment of the screw in place 
of paddles was resolved upon in 1839 after the 
engines designed for paddle-wheels had been par- 
tially made, the determination having been come 
to after painstaking study of the screw as already*^ 
a])plied to smaller vessels. 

Screw-propellers , — The idea of employing the prin- 
ciple of the screw for ship- propulsion is Known to 
have been entertained from a period at least as early 
as the application of steam as the motive power. 
Claimants for priority in this matter have been 
most numerous, and the subject is so beset with 
iiiany Intricate and conflicting contentions that 
it would he futile to attempt a satisfactory state- 
ment here. Amongst the nrst, however, to score 
decisive success and convince the engineering pro- 
fession of the practicaluUty of screw- propulsion were 
John Ericsson (q. v., 1803- 89) and Sir Francis Pettit 
Smith (1808-74). The former with the Francis B. 
Ogden on the Thames in 1836 obtained encourag- 
ing success, and the latter with the Archimedes^ 
a vessel of much larger size, in 1839 clearly demon- 
strated the practic«u)ility and value of screw-pro- 
milsion. The innovation in the case of the Great 
Britain was equally a success ; but the great mis- 
fortune which overtook her on her fourth vwage 
from Liverpool to New York in stranding in Dun- 
drum Bay, Ireland, through a misreckoning, inter- 
nipte<l lier successful career as a steamship, fid though 
she was long afterwards employed in the Australian 


service. This misfortune, howevei*, helped incal- 
culably to further shipbuilding in iron. The 
vessel, after lying aground in an awkward situa- 
tion for al)out eleven months, was successfully 
floated, and was found to have sustained com- 
paratively little damage. Many of the shipbuilders 
ami owners who had been hesitating about the 
judiciousness of employing iron paid visits to the 
stranded vessel, inspected her after docking, and 
felt entirely convinced of the suitability of iron 
for ship-construction. Ocean-navigation by iron 
steamers was now placed on a thoroughly practical 
basis, and, although the transatlantic service con- 
tinued to be conducted by wooden vessels propelled 
bv paddle-wheels for some time longer, the superior 
eiliciency of the screw for over-sea propulsion 
became more and more understood and accepted. 

The advantages of th^ screw-propeller for ocean- 
steaming as compared with the cumbrous paddle- 
wheel are mainly as follows : As an instrument of 
I propulsion purely, and as compared by performances 
in smooth water, its efficiency is not much greater 
than the paddle-wheel, but in virtue of its position 
relatively to the body propelled, and to the water 
through which that body passes, it is vastly more 
efficient than the paddle for sea-going purposes. 
Placed at the stern of the vessel, and fully 
immersed, it acts upon relatively a much larger 
quantity of water in a given time than the paddle. 
The rolling motions which so grievously affect the 
paddle leave the screw almost uninfluenced. If 
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the screw be well immersed to start with, even the 
pitching oscillation i.e. the rising of the stern and 
dippinjij of the stem — does not entail any great loss 
of efficiency in large vcissels. Again, considerable 
variations in a shi]>’s dranglit of water may take 
place and yet leave the screw moderately elficienl ; 
whereas in the case of the paddle a small decrease 
or increase iii the amount of ‘dip’ of Ihe lloats, 
whether caused hy draught of water or hy wave- 
hollows, makes a very ntaterial diirereiu-.e. 

'i'hc virtual mono[)oly of the Atlantic steamship 
s(>rvi(ie which had existed tor ton yoais in tlje 
hands of the (hiriard (\)mj>{iny was first seriously 
assailed hy opposition in ISoCK In that year tin? 
celehrated ‘Collins’ Line of p.ohlle .-I oaniship^, four 
in number, Amerie.an built, of superi<n' pow<'r and 
spe(‘d, and ha<*kod by ;i siihstanlial suh'^idy from 
the United States govcMuniont, was o-.(abli,-»hod, 

and tlie competing Inman Lim* ;<ho into 

oxistence. "I’he ultimate wiii* greatly in 

favour of tin' (’unard Line, tlie, ('<dliie- ApjiDsi 
tion ceasing in ISoS afhn* the In'-- ot tw«f 
of the vessels and the iefiiv;al of tin* .\meri*ju» 
g<»vernnient of fuith(*r tiiianeial aid. Misl’oiti.ne 
and mismamigeineiit wne ehiellx tin- e;j.u<e.^ of 
lids failure, hut prolwihly it wss nl^o p;\rily 

<lel(‘rmin^d hy the e\i<ien1 ;tn«l i)]e\ ita])le 
of s<*rew-propulsiou a.n<l iron liuli.-. ll \\a- with | 
iron shi[)S pro]K*ll(*d hy ‘-<‘re\\s that tlie Inman 

(’onj]>any entered on Ailiinlie <*oinpet i i hui. 'rin.dr 
first vessel was I lie ('if// <>/' Imili by 

M(^ssrs Tod M‘(»n‘gnr on the Clyde, their 
second heing tlie f'ift/ •>/ J/o//'7e.s/w l«y the .>^;niie 
huihlers. ( V)nnriitteil to a (sTtain line of dovfdop- 
nient, the Cunard (^uiipany in lsr)’2 sent forth the 
Artthia^ a w'ooileTi j>addl<‘-sU‘ainei- of 2 lSt) tons and 
D'lS h.p, This was followed in ISdd hy the7^ /•^7V(, 
the first iron vessel the company ow ned, and with 
which they still inaintaiinsl lirst plaoi' as regards 
speeil. The next addition to the fleet — rehuriai 
to at ^tlie time as the ‘eliam[)ion and model of a 
mercantile oec'.an steamship -was tin* ,Srof/(f^ built 
of iron, hut still with jiaildle-wlie.els ns tlie pro- 
nulsive agent. She measured feet long, -iTi 
teet beam, 30J feet deep, her gross tonnage 
bein^ 3S70. Tier engines, by Na})ier, were 475 h.p. 
nominal, but she indicated at sea as much as 42tK) h.p. 
Notwithstanding that her early ])erforn unices sur- 
passed those of any previous vessel, she w as destined 
to he the last of the paddle-steamers built for the 
Atlantic hy tlie Ciinard Company. In the same 
year w liich gave Jier birt h the government sane- 
tioneil the use of the screw'-propeller in the mail- 
steamers of the company, ami the screw -steamer 
China was at once the result. This vessel was 
followed liming the next twu'i years by four others, 
the result of wdiose performances finally established 
the fact that the screw-steamer in point of efficiency 
and economy, especially >vith the iniproveinenta 
w hich had concurrently taken place in the marine- 
engine, far surpassed the paddle -steamer for deep- 
sea traffic. 

Since the triumph of metallic construction and 
screw -propulsion was thus assured, no further 
very radical change has taken place in steam- 
ships, but the agents supplying motive power 
have undergone many important niodi/ications (see 
STEAM-KNGtNB). Development in size and powder 
proceeded more swiftly than ever, and steam- 
navigation grew and flourished amazingly. Addi- 
tional companies w^ere formed, and new steamships 
produced with rapidity not only for the Atlantic 
traffic, but for services having tne widest ramifica- 
tions. The year 1858 witnessed the completion of the 
Great Eastern (q-v.) — Brunei’s and Scott RusseH’s 
stupendous creation— -and also saw the modest 
beginning of the now great fleet of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd ; and 1861 saw the start of the French 


Conipagnie Transatlaiiti<|ue. The first mercantile 
steamsliin company to dcvtdop the trade of Eng- 
land with her Indian powsest^imis by w^ay of the 
iHthmns of Suez w^as the PeninAuhtr Company, after- 
wards developed into the rnoi>* renowned Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, th<'ir lir«t services dating 
from 1837. The Pacific Steam -navigation Company 
was established in ls47, and ii wa< in vessels ouilt 
for it ill 1S5G, engined l^y John Ehlor, that the com- 
poumi jnineiple. destine«l to pre\»are ih(' w'ay for 
tlie marv'rilons inipi ovenient w'lii(‘h has since 
lierii gn.Miually elliv'tcd in the ma>ine ste.*i,m- 
eiigiiK!, ler.eived its iir.M sati-fartoiy e.K^ieiilials. 
'I'iie Mihse^jUAnf geiu-rM] adoption of the. surface- 
eondens<*i and the lar multitubnlar holler 

eiiahU‘d hig’ner es i»f ,-toa.m to Ik* safely 

' r*;une<! a.Tnl fM-nmutdeally pMKliieed and n^-ied. The 
■ <‘m|)loym<*ni of in* iv on the longest of voyages 
: ami at hii h of .-'IKmmI was fairly cst-ahlisheil 

: ;thoii} 1 h 77 ; the (hif-nt Steani-na vigsil ion (’om- 
! paiiy then in- 1 it nte.i a, hivt night iy .ser\'ice (o \ns- 
; iialhi, and in rs7P inhle<i the Ori^'^tf, and in 1SS2 the 
! to I fieir both fiom the stoeks of ilio 

\ lAairheld ( '• w.mj.jmi y. Oa.‘-gow. (/riOff on trial 

: .Mtaiiieti 17 Ixtior.*-!, a,nd afierwaid-i made the ]^asH 
1 n;.'e /kmij l‘i\innftth t(» Adelaide r/d Nm*/. ( !anal in 
I 3.7 <ln>> b> honr-^, ami the '-ame voyage rif> the 
i < 'ape in 34 1 hour, .Gleaming limo. It was in 

a ‘-t^'.nner ‘^peetally hnilt for (ho Ausiralian ser- 
vire in IHS] ]}\ AIe.-..-is Na-pi('r Sons -the Ah^r- 
for Ales-.!.^ (I. ’riioni'-on ik' C(»., Aberdeen and 
London - that the merits of the 1 1 iplo-ex[>anftion 
type of engine, now s«> univiTsally aj»prove<l, Avere 
first de<*i^i\rly r ln»wn, the machinery of this vessel 
being from I ho di'signs «if Mr A. C. Kirk, of Messm 
Napier. 'Da* engines of the Afnr/frr.n W’ork with 
steam liaving a boiler pressure of 125 lb. pet 
.^tjuare imdi, and expansion takes place in three 
cylinders, (hi her liist\oyage from l*ly»m>utli to 
Meibom ne, which oc<*iijuetl 42 days, her average 
i.h.p. w as ahfint IS(K) and eomsuinpi of fuel less than 
34 tons per day, or at the rate of 1 ‘69 lb. per i.h.p. 
per hour. In isSJ the New- Zealarnl Shi]>piiig Com- 
panv instituted diiect .steamship service to New 
Zealand, ami steamers of their fleet, together Atdth 
lho.se of aiioilier ctinniany, are now’ making regular 
pas.sages averaging m>m 37 to 49 days. In vessels 
employed in tliis service a further extension of the 
[irinciide of higher pres.su res and increased measure 
of expansion— quadruple — has been carried out, 
with correspoiuhng economic result.s. 

AVith the ^ ear 1874, av liich saw the production 
of the Britannic and Germanic^ of the White Star 
fleet, by Mes.vrs Harlaiid and WolflT, Belfast-— each 
a con.siderable advance on any tiling then existing 
— ^began Avhat has since proved a practically un- 
broken and hotly sustained contest for the leading 
place iu the race across the Atlantic. Steanisliip 
after steamship has proved more or less an advance 
on its predecessor in respect of length of keel, splen- 
dour of appointment, stupendousness of propulsive 


ointment, stupendousness of propulsive 
consequent shortenincr of the passaire 


poAver, and consequent shortening of the passage 
time. Events have been marvellously crowded into 
a comparatively short period, but, perfection having 
been so nearly approached, advancement in each case 
is noAv less conspicuous than formerly for outstand- 
ing improvements in either the shape of the liuii or 
the essential character of the propulsive agents. 
Each increase in the speed of the present-day | 
high-speed Atlantic steamer represents the result- 
ant of innumerable modifications — some minor, 
others radical — Avliich engineering experience and 
skill and the constant improvement in contributory 
branches of art and manufacture suggest mq 
render possible. For these reasons, and in view 
of the table on page 406 of speed, dimensions, &c* 
of Atlantic steamers from the Britannic onwards, 
the references to individual competitors in the race 
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will only be of the nature o# a eatalogne. For a recognised as nnadvisable to transmit the to^f 
time tlie WJiite Star liners maintainea first place power thiough^ one line of shafting. The risks 
in the matter of speed, being exceeded, however, run through mishaps to the shafting or ])ropeller8 
as respects dimensions and tonnage by the City of of single-screw steamers receive only too frequent 
IMin of the Inman Line, produced in the same illustration, and the concurrent decrease in sail 
year, and for a time the longest vessel afloat next power makes the consequences greatly more serious, 
to the Great Eastern. Roundly stated, the Brit- With twin-screws, each driven by a separate set of 
annie reduced the passage to and from Queenstown engines and sliafting, ships can, in the event of a 
and New York to SJ days. In 1879 two fresh com- breakdown to one sob of machinery, still pursue 
petitoi-s were in the field, the Arizona of the Guiori their voyage by means of the other set. The twin- 
Line, built by the Fairfield Company, and the screws can also be used to assist the steering in 
Gallia, of the Cunard Company, built by J. and case of emergency. The duplication of the engines 
G, Thomson, Clydebank. During 1880-81 the also permits of a complete central water-tight 
Ciinard Company added the Sei'vid to tlieir fleet, bulkhead, greatly increasing the chance of safety 
from tlie stocks of Messrs J. and G. Thomson ; the in ease of collision. 

Inman Company ad<led the City of Rome (subse- Tnrhincs.—The latest develo]unent in propellei-s 
quently transferred to the Anchor Line fleet), from consists of engines on the lurbine principle (see 
the stocks of the Barrow Comnanv : and the Guion WATKU-powiai ), steam being the motive-power 


quently transferred to the Anchor Line fleet), from consists of engines on the Inrbine principle (see 
the stocks of the Barrow Company ; and the Guion WATKU-Powiai ), steam being the motive-power 
Company the Alaska, from the Fairfield yard, ami acting <lirectly on turbines enclosed in tubes. 
After tliem came the Oreyon (Fairfield), for the The screw shaft, again, is acted on directly by 
Guion Line, in 1883; i\\e Aura ma (Clydebank), the turbines, wliicli weigh about one-fifth of an 
for the Cunard Company, in the same year; the ordinary steam engine. In 1001 a steamer on the 
America (Clydebank), for the National' J.ine, in turbine prineii>le, and in 1902 a second one, were 
1884; and the Umhria (Fairfield) and Etruria run on the Clyde as passenger steamers with great 
(Fairfield), for tlie Cunard Comimny, in 1885. The success. Their average speed was about 20 knots, 
average time from 8andyhook to t^neenstown in Water-tiyJit SnlxUcision .' — Hubdivision of ibe bull 
1S50 was II Jays 10 hours; in 1900 tlic Tlamlmrg- hy strong water-tight Bulkheads (q.v.) is* essential 
American liner Deutschlamrs time was 5 dfiys 7i for guarding steamers against foundering tlirough 
hour.s — an average speed of 23 *.38 knots. A table of collision or grounding on rorks. Tn the event of 
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representative speeils and tliinensioris is appemled. 


nimenHuaiK : 
LuuKtli, Bieadtli, 
Depth. 


Orofl** 

'J'tllllWIgC. 


the shell being penetrated and an inrusli of 

-J water taking ])lace, the inflow is coii- 

fine<l to the sjiacc between two biilk- 
(Eftatwftwi). beads, and there is reserve of buoy- 
— ariey enough in the remaining com- 


K K(i{\ partmerits to keep the vessel afloat, 

e’soo 17 73 iio Many of tlie high-class mail and 

lo|300 16*0 6 23 f )0 passenger ships on the Atlantic and 

n i? elsewhere are so minutely subdivided 
7’375 18*3 6 9 M even in the contingeney ot any 

7!3f>4 17*8 C n 18 two compartments being laiil o]>en to 

14,821 19 6 3 I the sea-' as in the case of thq shell 

2 o:go 5 2?*h 6 19 18 perietrated precisely in the line 

14,110 18*31 0 22 80 of a dividing bnlkhoad— the vessel 

13,080 10*16 6 15 0 wolihl not sink. Tn the case of purely 

16 3 *^? io* 3 t 6 17 ^2 ^***'»gt>-t* 0 'rrying vessels the commercial 

lo ^ii 20*7 0 12 ns other conditions imposed are such 

30,000 23 5 12 16 restrict the degree and nature of 

! 1_ — „ subdivision, but even in vessels of this 

Twin-screw Steamers.—Tha City of New York^ class the system is being more and more dev eloped. 
Gity of Paris, Majestic, and Teutonic (1888-89) Tlie.se very conditions, curiously enougli, encourage, 
were the inaugurators of the twin-screw e2>och of nay demand, llie extended ajmlicnlion of tlie prin- 
Atlantic navigation. Of the .same class were the eiple of subdivi.sion in another part of the hull 
Niinnannia, Awjnsta Victoria, Fnrst Bistnarck,^i\d structure of cargo-carrying vessels, sailing as well 
La. Tonratnc, belonging to Gennan and French as steam — viz. throughout the bottom. The carry- 
firms. At Fairfield (1893) ivere built the two | ing of water-ballast (see BALLAST) has for very 
powerful twin-screw vessels the Campania and many years been imposed on vessels compelled by 
Lncania for the Cunard Company. In 1899 Messrs the exigencies of service to proceed liglit or par- 
Ilarhind Ik. Wolff of Belfast launched the Oceanic, tially loaded, and this same need, associatino* itself 


6 23 f)0 
6 lb 87 
6 21 4 


Britnniiic 

455 

X 40 

X 34 

Arize »na 

460 

X 45 

X 374 

8<‘rvia 

616 

X 52 

X 40l 

Alnsk.'i 

500 

X 50 

^ 394 

City of Hoiiu* — 

540 

X 52 

X 3^ 

Orfgt'ii 

600 

X 64 

X 89} 

Aiiii‘ricii 

482 

X 61 

X 374 

Umbria 

601 J 

X67J 

X 881 

Ktniria 

6014 

X 671 

X 881 

Cif y ijf J’anV 

660 

X 63 

X 48 

Aiurusjta Victoria 

480 

X 50 

X 38 

Coltimbia 

480 

X 60 

X 38 

IViitouic 

682 

X 674 X 39i 

N*i)niuiiiiiia 

520 

X 67+ 

X 88 

Fui’st Bismarck. 

50*21 X 574 

X 38 

Campania 

600 

X 66 

X 414 


6 16 3'> 
6 17 2 

0 12 r,s 
.6 12 161 
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White Star Line in connection with the Inter 


the .subdivisional or ‘cellular* principle. This 
modification in the internal features of a ship's 


national Mercantile Marine Co., known as the structure dates from l>eforc the time of the Great 
* Morgan Combine.' Eastern, \Ti wliicli, as well as in previous smaller 


of water is restricted, and in vessels of tlie navy, niensely to tlio security of a vessel in the event of 
where nuimeuvring facility was and is a dCsidera its grounding on rocks or other sunken obstacle.s is 
turn. pie comi)arative efficiency of single-screw of course easy to understand. Not only is the 
and twin-screw steamers is still the subject of length of the shij> subdivided by transverse bulk- 
debate by naval architects, but the conditions heads as already explained, but tlie top of the 
under which the evolution of the Atlantic ‘ex- cellular bottom or ‘inner shell' is in all vital 
press steamship must proceed make it imperative respects os water-tight, tliough necessarily not so 
that^ twin-screws should foim the agents of pro- thick, as the outer skin of the ship. 'We aie 
pulsion. In vessels having engines which develop enabled through the courtesy of Messm William 
i.li.p. ranging from 13, OCX) to 20,000 it has been Denny and Bros., Bhipbuildere, Dumbarton — a firm 


pulsion. In vessels having engines wliicli develop 
i.li.p. ranging from 13,000 to 20,000 it has been 
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who have done more than an^r other to poftilarise ae to reduoe the speed of ^efafjp 

and improve the oellnlar Rystem^-to reprodnoe a The aiiti-fonluig properties of 

midship section of the Soutii African mail stessn^ which from a very early date lormM 
ship Scot (fig. 5), in which the necessary longi- item in the proper fitment of a woodM 
tndinal strength in the war of ginlers and inner were so well understood tliat for w 

plating is happily associateil w'ith the transverse iron had supplanted wood the * composite 




item in the proper fitment of a 
Ma— were so well understood tliat for 

S lating is happily associated w'itli the transverse iron had supplanted wood the *composito’ 
eep-fioor principle, and tlie wdiole utilh^ed for the of construction was followed. Ships built on f&is 
accommodation and manipulation of water-hallasi. eysteiu reseiuble iron sliijMi in all respects, except 
3fild Steel, fiiiit used as the biiihl- 
ing material in Franco, attra< 3 te<l the 

attention of the British naval author- ^ | 

ities, and about 1S75 -76 they ordorc^l t. *< 

from liomc manufacturers the sie<d ^ ^ ^ 

requisite for the construction of the if ) 

cruisers //vV and Merrffr//. In 1S7!) \ j ^51 

the Allan lane eninisie<l to M<“<'.rs ‘ v l 

William Denny Ihofhers the huiM 111,14 :m \ p 

of the Buenos AfjrruiK the hvri.^‘e->t ^ ' V 

sel of the Allan lane lleet up I 0 th.iV ’ ^ A 

time, lhe‘ hull of whieli wris uf sle- l . . ^ . 

hound with >leel riN et--:. Alm-jr't ^ 

Ihc first, mild stead f'Uind tavnu*- With 1 ‘ 

the shii)yard workei- .*>> .* 

material eapahle of ime h <m u r > ^ ■ 

manijiulatioii than Imt it< hi^ h '' F ^ 

cost ainl tlie exaetin.e* c(MidiM<e;N v ! 

imposed#hy Lloyds Ke;.;'i->i I V- 1 e-i f . t 

it s usf 3 for sonn^ \(Mrs. litiprov tooeot • , . ‘ • . - ,. . L 

in iiianufacliit'(^ a.nd enhtr: 4 «‘<I faei/itie^ \ . ^ ^ 

f<ir ]U‘o<lu<.*lion, iiowevcr, ;^ra'lual'v 

cheapened il s cost , and ('iiahled Lloyd ' ; i.' 

to relax their survcillane«\ A niou;; 1 la* m k }' 

advantag<‘s of the* new niaieiial ap* 11 - ? j ! 

great lightness -strength h»r stpuigih •’ l ^ \ 

— compared with iron, and its ef’eu y ^ . _ . 

ing economy in labour a.nd mateiial * r ' • - - - • - 

through leinliiig itself more tlmn iron . '\l'f 

to being worked while i]i the <-o'd i }J 

state; to being rea<lil\' and salel\ \ * ^ hi 

Hanged along the edges, (lius disp(‘ns. * „ [j 

ing with angle-bars; and to Iwiftg 0 * 1 ^ 

8 U]»pIied in ]dates of greatly inen'UstMl ^ /,/ 

si/ts As regards weiglu SUN ing, while j jj 

the change from woo<i to iron ene<-t(»<l j ^ 

a saving of fnnn to 40 per cent, on > _ - n -- — — -TT-t — y ^ 

the w’eigiit of shi[>s’ liulN, ihe ein- A o^' ^ ^ 

ployment of ste<d etfe<q<'d a further ,JIL^ TA r ^ 't ' 

economy in weight <»f almost 15 per ^ j 

cent. Roughly, thereh)re, llie steel . ^ n, [ a- . 

ship of to-day is .lO per cent, lighier o ^ Q 

than a wooden ship of former times ' 

of similar dimensions and tonnage. n .. /Y ^ 

Finally the jL^reater safely of steel v.:-Li f ^ p “7 

ships, or the liiminislicd risk of lieavy j ^ 

damage re<puring repair, in the event d \ , c ‘ ^ \ 

of their getting aground, has com- ' , ^ 

mended steel to shijmw^ners and p 

marine insurance societies. Tlirough 
tiKJ superior malleahility and ductility 

of the material, st*eel ships have again 5 , — Midship Section of ss. Scot, illustrating the Cellular Bottom 

and again come comparatively scat ii- System of Construction ; 
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of the material, st*eel ships have again 5 , — Midship Section of ss. Scot, illustrating the Cellular Bottom 

and again come comparatively scat ii- System of Construction ; 

less out of ordeals which would have a, h, arrangeincnt on every frame under engines, and on alternate frames else- 
proved fatal to ships built of iron. whore ; c, d, alternate frames in holds. 

At tlift tiinn niiittf> 00 nor ooTit A, keel-plate ; B, centre longitudinal; C, side hmgitudiiial (analogoiLs to 

c ^ ^ ^ <|Ulte JU pci cc nr. keelsons in vessels with ordinary bottoms ; ; L>, wing-plate ; E. bottom ftainc ; 

of the shipping produced lu Britain Hide frame (reverse frame dotted); ( 1 , <lcck-beams; H, deck-plating; 

consists of steel-built vessels (see table, I, deck-slrlngors ; K, stringer-angles; L. deck-planking; M, hold stanchions: 
page 411). tank t<»p or inner bottom-plating; O, bilge keelson; P, shell-plating; 

cr/.v.,« uu 1 .. doeivfloor plates (analogous to solid floors in vessels with ordinary 

Coinpasite Ships, I lie only serious bitterns) ; S, man-holes ; T, air and limber holes. 

diaadocuvtagc attaching to steel ships 
is one common to tliem Avitli iron 

ships — fouling and corrosion in actual service, that they Iiave wood -planking, keels, stems, and 
The attachment and growth of marine plants and stern-posts ; the wood -jilan king enabling their 
animals, which takes place more or less rapidlj^ on bottoms to be sheathed with copper. The corn- 
iron ships in all waters, and especially in warm or posite system of construction found special favour 
tropical seas, has all along been the serious bug- in connection with ships of war and with mercau- 
bear of the navigator and the shipowner. Cases tile sliips for particular services, intended to kew 
are on record where a few niontlis in tropical wnters the sea for long periods and to maintain their speed, 
have sufficed to produce such an amount of fouling The China clippers formerly employed in the tea 
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trade, wliosc annual races home excited bo much 
intercHt, were built on this system ; and in the 
royal navy the composite system still obtains 
for sriiallcr-sized vessels, and even for the larger 
and swifter iron and steel cruisers having an 
inner metallic skin. Amongst the innumerable 
attenints to remedy the fouling of iron ships soiiie 
iiave been directed towards attaching nrotective 
sheathing —copper or zinc^indirectly or airectly to 
the iron shell, out commercial and practical difli- 
culties have defeated these cilorts ; and in spite of 
<^ountless specilics proposed, it would seem as if 
freouent docking and careful coating of the hull 
witli the most approved paints and comtmsitioiis 
were the best protection. 

The Art of Shipbinlduu /. — The employment of 
iron for constructional purposes and the simul- 
taneous extension of the use of machinery re- 
volutionise<l the art of shipbuilding. Tlie manip- 
ulation of this malleable material and of its still 
more ductile successor, mild steel — especially with 
the aid of steam machinery -is simplicity itself 
compared with the elaborate hewing and fasiiioning 
of timber requisite in wood shipbuiJ<ling. Take, 
for examjde, one of the more important jiarts of a 
.ship’s .structure, the rib or frame. In a wooden 
ve.ssel it is a matter of careful and skilful work- 
manship to saw or hew from the rough logs 
approximately curved timbers, many of which have 
to be combined to form a single rib. In an iron 
shiji, on the other hand, the angle-bars used for 
frames are simjdy heated in «a furnace and then 
bent to the required curve, each frame in its com- 
plete form consisting of the simplest possible com- 
t)ination of angle-bars and a ])late or plates for the 
lloor. The iron •manufacturer antici[>ates the wants 
of the iron-shiphuilder, and suj)plics the material 
approximately of the very forms and dimensions 
in which it enters into the structure, thus dimini.sh- 
ing the work of trimming and preparation to a 
minimum. Machinery too has discounted and dis- 
]daced handicraft skill in the iron shipbuilding 
yard. Iron plates and bars are punched, sheared, 
tlrilled, jjlaned, and bent by simple and suitable 
maebines managed by comparatively unskilled 
bands. One or two skilled workmen, assi.stc<l by 
I several unskilled labourers, can rapidly perforin 
in iron ojic rations corresjionfling to those wdiich 
in wood would ncoe.ssitate the handicraft skill 
and prolonged efforts of many trained shipwrights. 
Division of labour also enters into the economy 
of iron shipbuilding to a much greater extent 
than in wood shipbuilding. The shipwright, its 
his name implies, really Duilds the ship, other 
tradesmen merely aiding in the fittings and 
equipments ; whereas in the case of iron ship- 
huihling there is no corres[»ondingly prominent 
artificer of the ‘ all round ’ type, the work being 
apportioned among machine-aided ironworkers, 
joiners, ami car])enters. Shiphuilding may, in 
these respects, he said to have lost dignity as an 
art. It 18 otherwise, however, when we regard 
iron shipbuilding a.s an industry and the modern 
steamship a.s a product of science. The rate of 
production is accelerated tenfold compared with 
what it was even in the palmiest days of woo<l 
shipbuilding; and in point of size and perfection 
of equipment the magnificent mail -steamers and 
}>onderous ironclads produced almost daily from 
the yards of our busiest shipbuilding centres dwarf 
almost into insignificance the achievements of 
former times. 

The undertaking of a new vessel in modern times 
originates as a general rule with the sliipowner; 
and froni Ills experience as to the needs of the case 
he submits to the professional marine architect (as 
distinct from the shipbuilder ; in business for fiini- 
self, or sometimes the exclusive servant of the 


shi])owner) the main regulating conditions of 
desmn— e.g. the principal dimensions, the struc- 
tural type, the cargo to be carried, or the si>eed to 
be attained on a given draught of water. From 
these and other fundamental data the architect is 
enabled to prepare a suitable design and a detailed 
specification, which the owner can lay before one or 
more builders and obtain prices. Even where this is 
the procedure adopted and a given builder has been 
fixed upon, there always remains a goodly amount 
of designing work to he done in connection wdth 
details and wdth the preparation of ‘ w^orking-draw- 
ings ’ to guide the W'orkmen in the shipyard. Tliis 
ncce.ssity has existed so long, and building firms 
have evinced such readiness to requisition their 
staff of draughtsmen on behalf of ow'iiers desirous 
of hiiilding, that at the present day quite three- 
fourths of the necessary cicsigning is willingly un- 
dertaken by shipbuilding firms who sec somcctiance 
of their seen ring the order to buihl. We may 
follow' the development of a typical modern ve.sscl 
from the time she is ordered until she is * handed 
over* complete to her owners, on the sup])osition 
that the whole of the work connected with her is 
undertaken by one firm of builders, w'ho arc also 
marine engineers. The first step is tlie preparation 
of ‘constructional ’ or ‘ draught^ plans, sh^wdng by 
a series of curved and straight lines the contour of 
the ship’s hull, on three distinct planes, re]>resented 
by (1) the ‘sheer-plan’ or longitudinal elevation, 
show'ing the lines of length and height from stem 
to stern; (2) the ‘ half- breadth plan,’ showing the 
lines of length and breadth, or, in oilier w'ords, 
those lines corresponding to the margin of the 
Decks (q.v.) as they would present themselves to 
an oliserver looking down on the skeleton of the 
ve.ssel from an elevation; (3) the ‘body-plan,’ | 
wdiich show's all lines of breadth and height visible | 
to one looking at the framework of the ve.ssel , 
‘ end im. * 

Following upon the design of the hull form or 
even preceding it is the preparation of a ‘midsliip 
section ’ showing the transverse contour of the 
ves.sel amidships, and the thickness of the various 
Jiarts wiiich go towards constituting the structure 
(see specimen midsliip section show'n by fig. 5). 

If the vessel is to he ‘classed at Lloyd’s’ — as the 
majority of vessels at the present day are — in order 
to facilitate its insurance by the niider writers, this 
‘midship’ or ‘scantling section’ is despatched t6 
Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping, with the scantlings 
approved for the particular class— ‘ 100 A,’ ‘90 A,’ 
&c. — which the ow’uers or builders may desire. 
The jiractico of cla.ssing at Lloyd’s (q.v.) is most 
advantageous in several w'ays. Not only does it 
serve the owner as a ‘jiatent royal’ in all subse- 
quent negotiations connected with insuring the 
vessel and her cargo, hut incidentally it relieves 
the designer and hiiilder of a great amount of cal- 
culation and concern connected with fixing the 
requisite size and proper grouping of the parts con- 
stituting the structure. Elaborate codes of rules 
have been formulated, and are issued annually by 
Lloyd’s (see Lloyd’s). 

When once the hull form is delineated on paper, 
a wood model or small-seale duplicate of the null 
is prepared, w'hicli, besides show'ing more clearly to 
the eye the exterior form of the ship, is available 
for various con.stnictional purpo.ses. On its surface 
are marked vertical lines from keel to gunwale, 
representing the frames at equal distances apart 
(21 inches in small vessels to 24 and 26 inches in 
large) from the stern-post to the stem. Across 
these, and in a longitudinal direction from stern 
to stem, lines are drawn representing the edges 
of shell -plating, which is arranged in ‘strakes’ 
analogous to tlie planking in a wood ship, each 
strake being divided throughout by ‘butts’ into 
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uniform lengtlis of olates. The surface of the 
model is also iiiarkea witJi lines iej)resenting the 
decks, the transverse bulkheads, the side^ports, 
From the model as thus prepared, and 
from various plans, such as deck, bulkhead, keel- 
son, and floor plans, tljc draughtsman measures 
and orders from the makers the angle-bars, ]>ulb- 
bars, plates, and butt straj>s. Meanwhile the 
vessebs lines, as delineated on paper, have }»eeii 
‘laid oil*' on the mould loft lloor full in 

whicli process inae<‘uraeies jIik* to the small se.iile 
drawing are eliiuinati‘<l. From tl»e ujould loft 
lines, wlien accurately ‘faired,’ monhls and tern 
plates of the sevejYi) parts of the s1rurtiu<* 

are prepared for the gni<lanee of the ^\oi ktiH*u 
in the shipyard. 'The most imp<*rta,nt iteni thus 
[•repared is the ‘ scrieve l>o<ai d. ’ an immense piece 
of llooriiig on which the ‘bod\ ]>lan or tram*' 
curv’cs an<1 other bsatores aie delim'aferl full si/c 
by sharp lines out or ‘ seiieved ’ in tin.* sm^M.lh 
surface. This llooiiiig is placed cori\ enient to ihe 
angle har furnace and the (‘outigmnis ‘ hon<iiu;.> 
l>loeks,’ massive iron slabs which fomi lie' solitl 
tlr»oring on whieli (lie fianM‘>, cVe. ;n>‘ hero. < bi 
this door tin' form of the frame is ma.rkcii from (In* 
serievo-boards. All o\ ci- the aie round bolt*;, 

closely #paeed ami <'(juidislant, ini<» whi'di ot 
1iios(* of them which fall within the lino of (In* 
frame <*urvature -upriglit [)ins an* jdac* d \\ith ihcii 
upper i‘uds ]uoj('eting. bong angle hars fig. (it 
of iron (U* steel prop(»rly In'aied are me.v <ii a w n from 
the furnaces, and s|iec<lily hcul loiind tin* pins io 
the form requir<'«l, hy spciu.il hand applia, nco>. Kadi 
separate half-fraine of a sliip is llius fa-hionod to 
the pro])or curve in lit ( le more time than it takes 
to ilescrihe the process. It is now alloN\e<l to eool, 
and it is then returned to the sori<*\ edmavd to he 
set or adjusted Avith ‘rcNeise frame,’ ulii^ h with 
the ‘ door ’ plates go to make the ‘‘liipV frame in 
its complete form, 'riie thiee items teutativedy 
bolted togtdlier are now taken to tlie building- 
berth, and there riveted togetlier by hand or hy 
hydraulic power machines, (he holes for the rhel.s 
having heon puiielied hy the puiiohirig-machine 
partly before and j)artiy afte*r bending. While 
this has be<‘u {Joing on, the keel lias been laid on 
the blocks— heavy masses of wood, usually 1 to 6 
feet apart and 3 to 4 feet high, 
their tops lyiim in a plane 
inclined to tlie uorizon about 
I inch per foot. The frames 
as completed are hoisted up 
in their places, and kept in 
}>osition by shores and rihbon- 
piece.s. "File stem and stern- 
posts are set uji, and soon the 
Avork becomes general all oaw 
F ig, 6. the vessel. The deck -beams 

. — iis\ially of the forms shown 

in h and c, tig. 6 — are put up, tlie bulkheads, 
Btringer-plates, and keelsons are added in due suc- 
cession, and the outside shell-plates are curved, 
punched, fitted, and temporarily fastened with 
t>olts and nuts ready for the busy hammers of the 
riveters. 

In vessels built on the cellular double-bottom 
principle the order of procedure is different from 
tlie aooye, especially in the earlier stages. The 
frames in this case are in tliree and sometimes 
four sectional parts. One part (Avhen three 
parts are employed) forms the bottom of the 
vessel, and extonas across and through the centre 
longitudinal (B, fiu. 5), terminating against wins- 
plate D at each bilge. When four parts are used, 
one begins on each side the centre longitudinal 
B, to which it is securely attached, and ends 
against the wing-plate D on each bilge. The 
remaining two parts form both sides of the vessel, 


and are superimposed upon the wing- plate, and 
firiuly bracketed to it. In construction there- 
fore the centre longitudinal and keel are first 
erected, the bottom .scciions of the frame fixed in 
place?, and the Avholc system of longitudinal and 
deep lloor )»lates completed before the side portions 
<if the frames are orecUtl. In litlier respects* the 
]uocedurc i^loes not inaterinliy <lin‘er from that 
above outlified. 

All tke iron A\(*rk eiiteiiug into tin* structure is 
fast eiie<i together bvrivet‘>. HoIm-.. ju <• !jr-i juinched 
or driilotl in tiu* [>1.'M 
cji'-^es befoie tlu?y arc 

Till' boles baling be»'n 
ina.de e\aet!y to til o\<t eaeli 
other, a I'mI hui i i\< \ i.- i ec< i\ed 
from (lie }>oy iiv<'t heaffu. an*! 

)U:a i(<*d 

I’g. 7. 
thi* ■ ledile 
i‘{ jja* r\\ 

A\ i 1 1 i 


a.nd atjgle iious. in most 
)>ut to- 


tal (*ii 
\ 


\i Me :i!. 




Fig. 7. 
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Wi-itvOair. called 
p ia>Ub> the hea.il 
for('il>]y in place 
))**a\v ii<rn (ool^ ’a Idle 
. two iiv ete» - on the ol hei siile of 
the piati* sMike its jio:nl ]a]>idl\ with thejr liammci-s 
uiiul k.M-iiiiJiei -d jlush with ihe ) dating or as 

rsiifiwii at I'hc < oiiii;c‘tioji of lije rixeiin cooling 
cao^*'-' it u> o'la.w, and lioM tli«* two ]dtitefi still 
hh>l o tight In hei . 

Slea losliip’" arc dixided throughout iheir length 
, iut o \‘ompart hieiit'^ by t raitsx (M>:e bulkheads. These 
, partilio^^•, lilvi* the c'u(>ide .-hell of the vessel, are 
■ made walei ti-lit h\ ‘caulking’ i.c. forcing by 
; means 4>f blow- tiom a liammcr on a cbisel-like 
; tool the e<ig»‘ of one (bic'kness of plating figaiust 
! tin* surface of the other. With the <*ompletioii of 
! the lixctiug J«nd eaiilking of the shell and the 
[ c‘uuctino!it adxauce {>f other features the vessel Ls 
I rea,<ly for launching. Kieparations for this hmhly 
; important and <*ritica1 j»aii of tlu* Avork have been 
! ]U(>v:eeding simultaneously Avith the finishing 
; touches ti> the shell. Lairnching ‘ Avavs ’ of heavy 
timher Jiave luan laid dowti })aral]cl to the keel 
I ami at some little distance on each side of it 
. uiuh‘r the lulges of the v essel, and extending into 
the Av at or some distance biwond and below' high- 
Avater mark. A ‘cradle' is "then hiiilt under the 
ship, tlie hotlom of Avhich is formed of smo<»th 
timheis, or ‘sliding AA'ays,’ resting u})Oii the ‘per- 
manent Avays.' Beiore launching, the rubbing faces 
of both of the ways are well greased, and graclually 
the weight of the ship is transferred from tlie ‘ keel- 
blocks 'and bilge block.s to the cradle and A-vays. 
By a locking arrangement of tlie tAvo Avays the 
tendency of the ship and cradle to glide doAvn the 
lubricated iiatlnvav is resisted until the proper 
moment. When tliis arrives (at high-w'ater usu- 
ally ) the ceremony of naming the vessel takes place, 
the locking arrangement or * dog-shore ' is knocked 
aAvay, and the ves.sel glides dowui the appointed 
patliAvay Avith gradually increasing velocity until 
checketi by the resistance of the Avater or ‘ brought ' 
to by check-ropes and weights on shore. As soon 
as the v'essel is ‘ w'jiter- borne ’ the weight is taken 
from tlie cradle, and it floats apart in pieces, w hich 
are afterwards towed back to tiie shipj'ard. 

Although the vessel is noAv afloat, much 
probably remains to be done. Frequently the 
greater part of the deck-planking has to be laid 
and caulked, and the wdiole of the cabin appoint- 
ments, previously prepared in the joiner’s shop, to 
be fitted up ; tlie w'ood ceiling which lines the 
cargo-holds has to be laid, the masts have to be 
put on board and erected, together Avith the spars, 
sails, and rigging. In the case of a steam-v^sel 
tlie propelling machineij — engines, boilers, shafting, 
&c. — and the various items of deck machinery — 
windlass, Avinches, steering-gear, &c., have all to be 
placed and properly secured on the seatings pro- 
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vi(l€<l for them. Tlie main engines and boilers have 
of course been under constioiction almost since the 
date of tlie order, an<l with their erection and fitting 
in the interior of tlie vessel, the responsibility de- 
volving on the engineeiing department is more 
acoontuated. All is at last complete : tlie multi- 
farious deck -fittings, the famishing of the saloons 
an<l stato-rooms, the fitting of the electric light 
probably, the completion of the network of piping, 
the fitting of the steering gear, the placing of the 
compasses, and the thousand -and-one other items 
I which go towards the tliorough equipment of the 
vessel for sea. When at last the steamer glules out 
of the dock of her lmildei*s and proceeils on her 
trial trip, and to adjust compasses, there ensues 
what is not infrequently a most anxious perio<i for 
the builders and engineers. In vessels where high 
speed, together perhaps with carrying capability on 
a given draught of water, is the regulating con- 
dition of design, the stijiulations as to speed trials 
are often most exacting. The ‘ measured mile ’ — 
i.e. the nautical mile of 6280 feet determined hy 
fixed marks on a straight length of coast-line — 
is usually the means hy which a vessefs speed 
capabilities are ascertained ; but in ailditioii to 
running the mile iiiost of the higher class steamei*8 
have to undergo tests of steaming continuously 
over long distances. Two, four, and sometimes 
more separate runs are made over the mile, half the 
number with and half against the tide, the object 
l)eiug to eliminat<3 the tide’s influence from the 
results. The mean time taken to each double run I 
enables the builder to compute the rate of speed | 
per hour of which the vessel is capable. ! 

Scientific Qualities of Modern Stenmships, — Speed, 
power, and dimorisions almost of necessity imply 
stability, strength, and safety, and these several 
qualities are duly l>alaticed in the magnificent ships 
traversing the Atlantic and other important oceans; 
while in the ])addle and screw steamers employed 
in various other kimls of service — such as river, 
lake, and cross-channel passenger work — practical 
skill and scientific knowietlge are equally exempli- 
fied. In' the case of purely cargo and freight- 
carrying vessels, while fuiulamen tally the same 
order of conditions obtains, there are other influences 
and restrictions, due to the exigencies of com- 
merce and of economic service, which interfere 
with the balance of qualities. Speed, for in- 
stance, may be subordinate to economic consunipt 
of coal ; stability may bo regulato<l less by the 
ship’s form and weiglit-distribution in ^ the hull 
structure than hy the amount and distribution of 
cargo when the ship is fully loaded ; and safety or 
immunity from risk may l>e suhordinatetl to con- 
venience of working. The functions of the present- 
day designer of steamships are concerned not so 
much with attaining great success in any one 
direction at any cost as with fulfilling various and 
conflicting conditions of service at moderate outlay. 

The attention of the shipping world has frequently 
been called to novelties and so-calieil ‘ new depar- 
tures ’ in ship design and construction, but com- 
mei'cial prudence and inilustrial caution have 
hitherto kept their balance, and the ultimate eflect 
of most of these ‘ flashes in the pan ’ has been to 
illumine and make clear the safest line of advance- 
ment. The employment of electrical energy for 
propulsive power — which has already met with 
oonsiderable success in small craft, and for very 
short runs — naturally leads to speculation on the 
possibility of its being introduced into ocean- 
going vessels. In the midst of such immense and 
marvellous works achieved by this great force one 
mij^ht he exemsed for such speculations as to the 
‘ ship of the future,’ but we nave the authority of 
Efigmeertng (December 4, 1891) for saying that 
no one of the builders of the present^lay Atlantic 


6teaniei*s entertains any belief in the probability 
of electricity, or indeed any other motive power, 
superseding steam in ship-propulsion. 

Ship-producing Countries and Districts , — With 
the change from wood to iron, and the development 
of propulsion by steam instead of sails — in both 
of which the United Kingdom took tlie initiative 
and lias m«aintained the lead — the iron shipbuilding 
imiustry nob only flourished in the country which 
originuted it, but became general in the countries 
wlii<‘li are favoiii*CMl as l*cing the repositories of 
iiiitural wealth in the form of coal and ores. In 
IIKK) there were launched in the United King- 
dom, exclusive of war-ships, 692 vessels of 1,442,471 
tons (664 steamers ami 28 sailing-vessels). The 
war -ships launched, including government and 
private yards, Averc 20 of 68,364 tons displacement. 
Of tlie iiiercautile total alx^ut 77 i>er cent, were for 
home ports, the remainder for abroad. The ]>riTi- 
cipal shipbuilding centres were Newcastle (265,142 
tons), Glasgow (262,505 tons), Bunderland (244,371 
tons), Greeuocdv (181,635 tons), Muldlesborougli 
( 144,164 tons), Haitlepool ( 140,623 tons ), and Bel- 
fast (127,058 tons). For war-ships the leading build- 
ing ports are Harrow (27,470 tons), Newcastle 
(10,040 tons), ainl (ilasgow ( 13,280 tons). I’here 
Avere built abroad in 18tK), 672 vessels (347*iteamers 
and 325 sailing-sliips) of 850,672 tons, in addition 
to 70 AA’ar-sliips of 102,000 tons displacement. The 
leading building countries are the United Btates 
(333, 5tX) tons), Germany (205,0tXl tons), ami France 
( 1 1 7,000 tons ). Of the commercial tonnage of the 
I'nitcd States a large proportion is for use on the i 
great Jakes, an4l <h>es not alTeeb the general com- 
merce of the Avorlil. It Avill J)o seen that the Unito<l 
Kingdom turns out more vessels, of coiishleiably | 
greater tonnage, than all the rest of the world 
together. Germany and the Uniteil States, hoAV- 
ever, are making great stridt's in the race for the j 
world's shipping traile. Germany in 19(X) laurichetl ^ 
the Deutschland of 16,500 tons, tlie largest vessel | 
launched in the year, ami the United States in 1901 
Avero building large steamers Avith the intention of 
l>CHting the Avorhl’s records. 

In tlie Uniteil States shipbuilding began Avitli 
fishing- boats, smaller and larger the first ship 
built was the Virginia^ 60 feet long, at the mouth 
of the Keiinchec liiver in 1607. In 1640 a vessel of 
300 tons was built at Salem ; and soon shipbuilding 
Avas a prosperous industry in several New England 
ports. In 17(K) New York owned 124 vessels 
and Boston 194, some of 300 Unis, The revolu- 
tionary Avar Avas fatal to the industiy ; hut from 
1812 to 1850 Avooden shiphuilding prospered exceed- 
ingly, and the American sailing-vessel reacheil per- 
fection. The first China clipper Avas built by Webb 
at Ncav York in 1841 ; the first three-decker by the 
same builder in 1840. The building of whalers, 
once a great Ngav England occupation, is almost « 
extinct. The share of the United States in the intro- 
duction of steam-power has been already recorded, 
as also tlie rivalry hetAveen the Collins Line and 
the British Atlantic lines. In 1847 congress sub- 
sidised mail -steamers from New York to Cbagres, 
and from Panama to San Francisco. The Pacific 
Mail has sent steamers, to the Sandwich Islands, 
Japan, China, and Australia. In 1830-61 New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore built eighty 
sea-going steamers Avitli an aggregate tonnage of 
120, (KK) tons. America is specially famous for her 
river and lake steamers, the first stern-wheel paddle- 
boat being built by Fulton and Livingston at 
Pittsburgh in 1811. The first great lake steamer 
was built at Sackett’s Harbor in 1816; and the 
fii'st iron boat was built in Pennsylvania for service 
on the Susquehanna. Shipbuilding in the United 
States has not hitherto been veiy successful, on 
account of the high rate of wages and material, lu 
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1900 all but 9 per cent, of itn foreign trade was Shiilkn# h paas in the Batkana, on the aide next 
carried by foreign-owned ahips, tu o thircU of them Koumelia, 50 inileB NE. of Pliilippopolis and 87 
British. By improvements in the rnanufaetui^e, miles 8W. of lluHtrliuk on the jDannbe, W'aa 
Americana became able to make steel plates stoutly hehi by the liusHians, in an entrenched 
cheaper than any other makers ; hence in HXK) an camp, against the OeKpenile a-'aanlta of Bulej’inan 
impetus was given to the ifnlnstry, many large Pjtslia (2Jst to 20th Angnrst and 9th to J7th >Sep- 
steamers wore huilding, and new building yards tember) in the war ui bs77. 

were established not only on the seaboard but on SbflHftlOliey^ an htvied by Charles 1. 

the great lakes (access to tlio sea being by tbe St in Hm-37, which b d to tierce upnoshion on the 
Lawrence). In 1900 1901 a bill was l)eforc Con- nnrt of Hampdt^n ami tlu' ]*ni liatnenl. Iti old 
gross to still further encourage this cle.velopmcni by English days rovni runie- v. oje lai-fd the lew- 
subsidies of $9,000,000 ]>er annum for twenty years. ing of ; and umlt-r (he r;!vl\ Norman kinj^ 

The world’s total of sliippiiig of loO ions register tijo ports and llie counties: oji f oav( were called 
anti upwards was, according to Lloytls Kegis!(n\ in on tVon-i tiwf' to trim* to nioside and men to 

1900,28,422 vessels of 29,04.‘k72S tons. Oi these stro7)g(hen a naval paid fm hy (he kings. In 

15,898 vessels were steamers with 22,.309,:ioS gross ! ('harlesN e\pe<jiri<m io < 'adiy. >vas Inrgidv 

tons, ami 12,524 wore sailing-ships with 0.074.370 ' yoride up of nnov-lojni i',rer,M‘(I i?*to tin* rm al 

net tons. Of the total, 10,S.3K vessoN of 1 (,2t{k251 | i., r. ; |,u(. it waf^ in }t;:i4, when the Dnirli and 
tons belonged to (irvat Britain and hei f'oloiii»‘s ; ; l-jeiM-h navi.*- wer** w(d! ahlr jo di-pr?te llngifind’s 
the Onite<l States owmal .3135 ves-eh- ui 2,750.271 * erj‘ii.oit y of ’ la -‘a, timt Th.-ulrs set himself 

tons; (Jermany, 1 710 vessels of 2, 050dt33 ton^ : Xm - | seii. .{i-!y to (he w^nl. of gr^-r, {.|s .'’(rengthening the 
way, 23S0 vessels of l,t>-P>,Sl2 ton'-- ; Iramaa 1214 ■ Eiigij'*h rja^ w 1{\ i h*^ <\.d\'if-»* of .Xo\ , t he ;rtt<e'ijey- 
vos.sels of l,350,5ti2 tons: (240 \i'ss«*is of • goiiei'd, hf* o-^ned ff> t fje p»)rt low ns to furnish 

720,901 tons; Italy, 1170 vessels <»f 983,055 ; .'Ju]"-., !.ai {op:\)\ide tin* shif>s if the towns 

Sweden, 14.33 \ <'Ss(*ls of (>.3,,2<2 tons; .hipafr, lorai ’ efjuip ;<no‘ mari ifiem. In 1035 lit* demanded 

v<*ssels of -l,4.)7 tons ; 1 he nt*\ t in or.lto* ln-ing Oon ‘ Jit-'* fiom maiitiii/o and inland countit*s also; 
mark, H^ain, llollaml, < d TnikoN, Itra./il. ^V**. ajnM-ii.g a b^ hie (o ii!]*! ilu* sliips if inoiu*y for 
i)f the vessels Imilt in IJi itaiii in 1 Ono, ;< iMau (i.s\S majsning a.iid eijuipmont vsa ro prtwided hy the 
]«*r cent, of llie steam tonnage w<ne ot sH***! ron?jti<v. Tlins a * strong tlta'i was raise*! and 

ami tmly about l‘l p**)’ cent. i*i ii-Ti. 3 ho taMe m-iiim'd uilh inomy wjjji'li was not .sanetioiual 
appendorl, Ironi rd<»yd’s Itegisl er\ ■ ’now ' the* ionna'*e • i>\ n.n\ parhameniarv grvuji : ami much grumbling 
buih-ling in tiu* I'liited Kim/dom In js75 ?ind : ( was (|j#» In 1037 f'harles eoiisulterl the 


. _ judges, and ten out of twelve 

j jo,, d»**hired that llie king lunl a 

\ r-^sia -i Hrn.iMN': \i si tm i vt>T], j \i },m m' o o;'. \ r-ight to do what was necessary 

■. t defejiee of tlio kingdom 

' " y irr limes of dangn^r. It was 

i.i.s I i f..- I ^ I i-i. ' , r..,.. agreed that no tax could be 

* ** I ^ j I ' " j I j n • ' ■ le\ led without parliamentaiy 

TrrXtl,M i “ ~ ^777^! - r-*— ^ ^ -anelion ; but Charles main- 

In.rforj r2« L'.VMOO ! Ill j ' r, :> i^o lamed tliat sliip-nioney wa> not 

'Vfhat 1 I I :: ; loi) * i-::) j :.'in a tax, but money jiaitl in lieu 

.hrec/o .srrX7X , . 2,r i i ... — — “r — - - - j of the performance* of the dutv 

Slioaf-^—- h ‘ ' ; •> !«», ..U/ . Ml j incumbent on all Knglislimen r»f 

Ahyssini' . . defending their country. Jolm 

ami tlie^ 1990 tlie ship.s in e(Mirse of buildijig ; Hamp<len refused loj^ay the 20s. b‘vied on hi.s oslato 

fho flir^i *^^l*'*^ Kingdom wen* 443, of 1 ,21)9,919 gross i in Jhiekinghamshire, and hi.s ease was dealt with 
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the thro Kingdom w en* 443, of 1 ,21)9,919 gross 

niniiviviV these 4Hj were steamers with a gro.ss (oin 
teterist lj-''>ibll^l w'ar-shit»s build, ing were 12, 


in Jhiekinghamshire, and hi.s ea.se was dealt w ith 
hy the Exchequer Chamber (for tiie issue, see 
II.VMTDKN). The Long Parliament in 1640 ami 


•inia Ions disj)laceineiit. Cp to 1S70. sailers 1041 ]>rom)unceil tin* levying of ship-money illegal ; 

we; N ways most numerous; in 1S72 the steamers and the hill to this efleel received tlie king’s 
br\t^v ad eight times the tunnage of the .sailers; as.sent, 7tli August 1641. 
auu. ^1892 sailers had only 32 i)er cent., in 1894 lU 

per bciit.jc in 1900 the proportion of sailing-sliiji.s ^llip Ol rOOl8* jjKANDT. 

to the tofil shijis Imilt W!is only 4 i.or ec'ut. Rnil-wav. Soe K.\ii.ways. Vol. VIII. 


See also jihe articles on Boat, Bottomry, Brig, Brigan- 
tine, Caulking, Crew, Cunard, Decks, Dock, Dockyards, 
(J alloy. Great Circle Sailing, Insurance, Lighthou.se, 
• Log, Navy, the P. & O. C'Oinpany, Pliinsoll, Privateer- 


Ship Railivay. Hee Railways, Vol. VTIL 
p. 550, and Nova Scotia. 

ShiptOIlf iMoTllEK, a famous projihetess of 
popular Englisli tradition, whose story has at any 


ing, Rule of tlie Koad, Sails, Schooner, Signalling, Slip, rate the weight of a considerable antiquity. 8. 
Steering, TimU*r, Tonnage, Wrecks, Yacht, Ac, On Baker published in 1797 her prophecies, together 
the general subject of ships and steam-navigation, see ,vitli those of the Cheshire prophet Nixon, and 

Chadwick and others (Murray, 1891). On the art and ^l^f^tils. Lrsidci Ship ton was born i^ar Knares- 
scienoo of shipbuilding, see Scott RussOl’s Modern borough in Yorkshire m Jill v 1488, was duly 
Sj^st^m of Naval Architecture (1860) ; Rankine’s Ship^ baptised as Ursula feouthiel by the Ablioi of Bever- 
buildingy Theoretical and Practical (1866) ; Reed’s ley, at twenty-four married Tony Shipton, a buihler, 
Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel; IN'hitu's Manual of and departed this life wdth much serenity at over 
Naval Architecture; Thearle’s Naval A^'chiteciure, seventy years of age. However, a book (1684) by 
Practical and Theoretical ; Reed’s Stability of Ships ; the notorious Richard Head is the real source of most 

of the fables about her. Here we are told how 

W Wfil n,_SkMua^M,in,o) S 


The Atlantie Ferry (1892); Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships Of these the earliest known record is a pamnlilet 
(1894); alBo the Tranaaetions of the Institute of Naval of 1641, containing formal prophecies of the fleath 
Arohiteots and other technical sooietieB. of Lord Percy and of Wolsey — ^her prophecy that 


of Lord Percy and of Wolsey — ^her projihecy that 
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Wolsev should never reach York was long current, 
is *dven hv Ihiker, and was claimed as fulfilled by 
tlu^ fact lliat Wolsey was arrested at Cawood, a 
L\v <lays before his formal installation as Arch- 
bishoo of York. In W. Lilly’s Collection of Ancient 
and Modcrnc Prophesies (1645) occurs ‘Shinton’s 
jiropliecy / and from it we see that all her prophecies 
were considered as already fulfilled. Again, an 
extant comedy on the subject dates from about 
l(i(iO. A prophecy in doggerel verse under her 
name was put into circulation about 1862 by Charles 
Hiiulley, on his own confession ( Notes and Queries^ 
April 26, 1873). These wretched lines concluded 
with a prophecy that the world should come to an 
end in 1881, wliich caused great anxiety amongst 
a few very ignorant persons in corners of England. 
Sec William H. Harrison’s Mother Shipton Investi- 
gated ( 1881 ), in which all the facts available are 
excellently set forth. Mr Harrison i»oints out, 
moreover, the striking likeness between the tra<li- 
tional Mother Shijiton represented on the chap- 
l>ooks and the conventional I^inch. 

Ship- worm. See TiatiiDO. 

Shipwrecks. See Wrecks. 

Shiraz^ a city of Persia and capital of the pro- 
vince of Ears, much celebrated in Persian poetry 
for its climate, its wine and roses, and its beautiful 
gardens, is situated in a broad jdain, 115 miles ENE. 
of lliishire and 35 miles SW, of the ancient Perse- 
j)olis (q.v.). It is. enclosed by ruined walls, and 
previous to the earth((uakes contained many 
splendid mosques, bazaars, caravanserais, and 
other public buildings. The place has now a 
mean and ruined appearance, and is greatly 
neglected. The wine of Shiraz, which is very 
strimg and resembles Tokay, is, however, still 
famous throughout the East. Ro.se-water is pre- 
pared in large quantities. Inlaid articles in 
wood and metal, glass, and woollens are made 
here. The city was founded in the 8th century, 
and from its beautiful situation and charming 
climate became a favourite resort of the Persian 

1 >rinces. In 1812 a destructive earthquake laid a 
portion of it in ruins, and another in 1824, 
which cost the lives of 4000 of the inhabitants, com- 
pleted the MTcck of its prosperity. It was, how- 
ever, rebuilt, and numbered 40,000 people, when a 
third and more terrible visitation, in April 1853, 
laid almost the >vhole town again in ruins, and 
caused the death of 10,000 people. It has since 
been ])artially rebuilt in a somewhat inferior *style, 
and its pop. is now estimated at 40,000. The 
tombs of tlie poets Hafiz and Sddi, both natives of 
the town, exist in the vicinity. 

Shire. Sec County. 

Shlr^, a river of East Africa, lias its source in 
Lake Nyassa, and after a southerly course of 370 
miles joins the Zambe.si. It forms part of the chief 
highway to the Lakes region, and was discovered 
by Livingstone during the Zambesi expedition 
(1858-63). The navigation is obstructed by cata- 
racts ( xMurchison Cataract) for 35 miles, in which 
the Shir6 falls 1200 feet. The river passes through 
the heart of the Shir6 Highlands, the scene of the 
Church of Scotland’s and the English Universities’ 
missions, and of the labours of tlie African Lakes 
Company. This district was declared British ter- 
ritory in 1889. See John Buchanan, The Shiri 
Highlands ( 1885) ; also Nyassa, Zamuksia. 

Shirley, James, dramatist, was born in London, 
September 18, 1596, and went at twelve to Merchant 
Taylors’ School, whence he passed in 1612 to St 
John’s College, Oxford. Wood tells us that Laud 
esteemed him highly, but deterred him from seek- 
ing holy orders because of the large mole on his left 
cheek. He migrated, however, to Catharine Hall, 


Cambridge, took orders, and held for a short time 
a living at or near St Albans, but, becoming a 
Catholic, resigned it, and made Ids bread (1623-24) 
by teaching in the grammar-school there, ‘which 
employment also,’ says Wood, ‘finding uneasy to 
him, he retired to the metropolis, lived in Gray’s 
Inn, and set up for a play-maker.’ He worked 
hard in his vocation, being a diligent student of 
his great predecessors, and Shakespeare alone has 
bequeatbctl us a larger number of regular five-aet 
plays — there are as many as thirty-three printed in 
the eilition of Ciiflbrd and Dyce. In 1636 or 1637 
he went 1o Ireland, probably'^under the protection 
of Lord Kildare, but soon returned to London, 
where the sui>])res.sion of stage-plays in 1642 ended 
his livcliliood. For some time he attended on the 
Earl of Newcastle, then returned to London again 
to earn his broa(l by teaching. He contributed 
the address ‘To the Header * to the first folio of 
Ileaumont and Fletcher (1647). The Restora- 
tion revived his ])lays, but brought him no better 
fortunes ; ami Wood tells us that he and his second 
wife died on the same day, distracted by the Groat 
Fire, and w’cre buried in the same grave, October 
29, 1666. 

For his plots Shirley drew upon his own inven- 
tiveness, and Dyce points out that not o«e, if we 
except that extraordinary failure, St Patrick for 
Ireland^ is founded uj)ori events of British history. 
Beaumont and Fletcher were liis models, even 
more than Ben Jonson, his ‘acknowledged master,’ 
but it must be owned he has but little of the grand 
Elizabethan manner. Most of his jdays are tragi- 
comedies, ami his ]»est work is ever the tragic and 
pathetic portions. He is chaste by comparison 
with his contemporaries, and his plays breathe 
throughout a pensive and tender beauty that 
touches a sympathetic reader with a charm of its 
own. Bright and playful fancy, sweet and flowing 
dialogue, honest emotion and uiiAvrought i -hos — 
these are the threads out of wliich his nurt. '' obe 
is woven. p iu ^ 

Riitini. 



mouth 


Brothers^ a comedy (1026); The Witty Fair 
excellent comedy (1628); The Wedding, a charn , - 

indeed exquisite comedy ( 1628) ; The Cvatefnl 
fine tragi -comedy, prefaced by eleven copies of v‘Rlldiii^ 
various friends, including Ma.ssiiiger ( 1629) ; The iiigland 
his finest and also his strongest tragedy (1631yess^’f 
Changes, or Love in a Maze, a comedy (1632) ; T^Hird 
a ('age, a comedy (1632, printed next year|tith a 
sarcastic dedication to Prynne, then suffering liL cruel 
punishment ) ; Hyde Park, a bright comedy, branded by 
Pepys as ‘a very moderate play’ (1632); The Young 
Admiral, si>ecially commended by the Masster of the 
Revels as free from oaths (1033); The Gamester, an 
admirable comedy, revived by Garrick in 1758 (1(^3); 
The Example, an excellent comedy, Sir Solitary l^lot a 
happy imitation of Ben Jonson’s ohariictcrs of humour 
( 1634 ) ; The Opportunity, an amusing though improbable 
comedy ( 1634 ) ; The Lady of Pleasure, the most brilliant 
of his comedies (1635); The /mpoat arc, a tragi -comedy 
(1640); and The Cardinal, to the author himself ‘the 
best of his flock,’ a tragedy coloured by Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfi ( 1641 ). I^ 1646 he printed a volume 
of his poems, including his masque of 2'he Triumph of 
Beauty, As a writer of masques he is second only to 
Ben Jonson. Among his best was The Triumph of 
Peace, presented by the Inns of Court before the king 
and queen in 1633. Another, The Contention of Ajax 
and Ulysses (1659), contains the noble and solemn lyric, 

‘ The glories of our blood and state are shadows, not sub- 
stantial things.’ Almost as good is the ode, ‘Victorious 
nian of earth,’ in Cupid and Death ( 1653), or that be- 
' S ‘Ye virgins that did late despair’ in his dull 
play, The Imposture. The only ooi^lete edition of his 
works is that edited by Gifford and Dyce (6 vols. 1833). 
There is a selection of five plays, with The Triumph of 
Peace, in the ‘Mermaid’ series, by E. W, Gosse (1888). 
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Shirwa* a lake of Houtli east Afiic«a, 45 miles 
SE. of Lake Nyassa ; len^ifth, 40 iniles ; brc^adth, 
15 to 20 miles ; and 1970 feet above the seadevel. 
On the west, between tlie lake ajid the river Shire, 
Mount Zomba rises to 7000 feet. It was proved bv 
Consul O’Neill in 1884 to have no connection with 
the river Lujenda, a right-hand tributary of the 
Ilovunia. See P/vk;. Bot/, (icofj, Soc. (1883-84 88). 

Slilsdnt, a town of Jlussia, SO miles SW. of 
Kaluga, on a branch of the Oka, Poi*. 1 1,078. 

SllisllSik (in liieroglyphs, tlie 

or Susi^kim of the S(‘ptuagint, the Shi.'ihnk of lla* 
Hebrew version, the Sf'HOHr/ntsis or Srsf}iH'hiv of 
Manotlio), the name of sc\t*ral rtionarrlis of the 
22<1 or Ihihastite Egyptian ilyii.isly (sfc* E<;vi‘r, 
Vol. IV. ]>. 240). Shishak L's ?Kim(‘ is foujel 
in the portico liuilt ))y the Ihiha.^tito at 

the gi(%M.t temple of Kaniak, on >.e\t'r;«| 

stiitiies of tlie^ godth'ss l*asht, ’\\'hi<'h pjoh;il)Iy e.uin; 
from IjUXor, Jenohoam fled to .Slii>-,liak fioiii (li.* 
i)nrsiiit of Solomon, who wislied lo kill him, and , 
lived tliere during the lifetime of Sohmion. < >ii 
the death of this moijaieh derolHKim tpiilNMl 
Egypt, and eontended with lh‘liol><Kim lor ih»* per-- ■ 
session of the erown. 'I’his slrnggJe. e^lns^*d the; 
division of the kingilom of David into t s\o ! 

that of Israel and Jinhili. in tin' liftli ye.tr of j 
l\eho])oa*,^i Shishnk mai<*hed to Ji-.ihni wifli I 
ail army of 1 2, OOO chariots, bO.OOO ;i!id aij | 

iniiumcrahle numherid' infantry, ('<mjposed of Trog j 
lodytes, Lil»yans, ainl Ethiopian^. Tie took the 
city, the Ireasun's of the temple, and all the gold 
bucklers which Solomon had made. I’he comim'st 
of Jerusalem is found re<*orded on tint monuments 
of Karnak, on whieh Shisha.k I, is r(']ir(.‘s**nle»l 
dragging before tint god Ammon three fih's »>f 
prisoners, inscrihe<l with vaiious names of plain's, 
amongst which are Jinlaa, Megiddo, Ajalon, 
Mahanaim, and otlu;r towns taken l»y Shishak in 
his line of march. 

Sllittlm-wood« the name in the ()1<1 Testa- 
ment for a valuable and <lural>le woofi, helii'ved to 
be that of some kiml of aca<da lU'oh.ihly tho i 
AvitcJa scfjal. I 

Slloa« a country of Africa, lying to tho .south of 
Ahy.ssinia luojier, ami walenMl by the lllue Nile j 
ami the Tlawash, Imt usually accomited oin* of 
the three divisions of the Abyssinian stale. Area, 
ap]iroximatcly 20,000 sq. m. In ]>hysical char- 
acteristicH it closely resembles the rest of Abys- 
sinia (t*v. ). The highest jmint in the Curaghe 
IMountains reaches 12,790 feet. The peo[»Ie, who 
are partly Ahyssinians ami partly Cl alias, number 
about IJ million. The present capital is Adis 
Abbaba (pop. 10,0(K)); but the most important 
place is the former capital, Ankohar (q.v.). This 
country was conquered by King Theodore of Abys- 
sinia shortly after his accession (1855). On the 
death of Theodore’s successor (John 11.) in 1889 the 
king of Shoa, Menelek, was made king of all 
Abyssinia ; and Shoa naturally became more fully 
incorporated with the rest of Menelek ’s dominions. 

Shock* It is well known that some forms of 
injury, as, for example, a blow on the pit of the 
stomach, may occasion death without leaving any 
visible trace of their operation in the body ; an<J, 
indeed, life may occasionally bo destroyed even by 
sudden and powerful mental emotions. In sucti 
cases as these death is said to result from shocks 
the actual cause^ of death being the sudden arrest 
of the heart’s action, consequent on the violent dis- 
turbance given to the nervous system. The efTects 
of shock may be manifested in all degrees from the 
Iransient feeling of faintness (see Fainting) or 
sickness produced by a sudden emotion, or an un- 
expected and unpleasant sight, &c. , to the disastrous 
result above described. In cases of mmlerate 


severity the condition known as collapse is induced, 
in which the patient lies in a state of utter prostra* 
tioii, and apparently on the verge of dissolution, 
'rhe face, and even the lips, ,are pale and bloodless ; 
the skin is cold and clammy, and drops of sweat 
are often seen on the forehead. The features are 
oontiacbod, and there is great languor in the 
general expression, 'riierc is extreme muscular 
ilebility, and the .sjJiinctei muscles woinetiines 
relax, so th;it then» is inv^olmiUiry diseharge of the 
cont^'uts of the. bowels and the bladder. The pulse 
is ijiiicdv, aij<l so feeble as often to b<‘ almost- imper- 
! eoptible, and the respiratory ino\ em»*rUs are short 
I and weak, or ]>a,nting ami gasping. I'he ]Kitient is 
j ill some eases liewildensl and im-oherrait, in others 
j drn\^'sy, and soniefinu's almost insensible. In le-^s 
: s(‘\ *0 1‘ ejises rmnsen and \oiniiing, witii bi«‘enp, are 
, Hot unfi^Mjijf-nt :'Vm]aoms : .and in the ea-'e oi ( bib 
dren ronx iilsions ;we often jnesent. 

I Wlieii a person recovers rrom a -tale of I'olhi 
he p.'v.-es into a condition teimed r*:ch1ion, 
often );t-ls for xoa tal fw>ur‘s The lir-t sym]>toni-- 
of tbi- l.'ix'oural'ic* (diaiige ar*' iiiiju ov'onKnits in ilje 
.sfa.ie of tho pul-o and tho M's}urai<try mdioiis, 
rei'overx or rhe j>o\\er sx. adlowin;.- , an increa-ed 
temperat fire, at'd uj; incjin.il ion to move from the 
snpitK' jko.siiiofi l«i **iie side. A sliglit degree of 
fe\ eiishne.-H^ ofi»*n ensues, after whi(‘}i the 

skin bf-eomes p.iliciit falls a.s]<‘ei), and 

.'lAxakes conx ab^cent. .V"! a general rule, l.lnmonger 
the svinpicaijs of reat'tion are (b'layed the greater 
is the danger, and if s«M'eral hnui*'^ pass xv it lion t any 
sign of tho c»mime])o»‘mi'n( of reaction there is 
I litth* hope of i(‘"overy. 

Tin' ]>rinei])ai c'ansi's of shot'k in its severer fonn.-j 
sudden and seven' or e.xion.sive injuiio's, 

! wiietherdno to a(‘eident or o]>eration, particnhivl\ 

I if they involve any of the viscera, joints, or other 
j organs abundant 1\ supidied with nerves. * Pain 
alone, when intense and protra<*led, has proved 
fatal in this way ; and it appears in a case relato«l 
by Sir A. Dooper that sudden relief fnnn great 
agony was attended by tho same untoward result, 
rertaiu poisons operate in this manner, depressing 
the system so suddenly and severely as to produce 
a stale of colla]»so ; tobacco, for example ; and 
drastic ]>urgatives have in some ea.ses induced a 
similar condition.’ 

The eliects of shock are aggravated by loss of 
bhxxl ; and h.emorrhaj^e alone, if sudden and pro- 
fuse, will produce collaiise. (Icaeral debility and 
old age favour the iiilluence of the slnx'.k, and much 
dej)ends upon the idiosyncrasy of the patient ; an 
injury wdiioh will produce no apparent etleet on 
one man often pnHluciug a serious and persistent 
iinpre.ssion on another. 

The following are the most important poiiit.s in 
regard to treatment : The patient should be kept in 
a horizontal position, with the heail on the same 
level as the body, ami be should not be raised till 
decideil symptoms of reaction appear. Tlie best 
stimulant is brandy, in moderate and carefully 
regulated doses, given in the form of hot brantly 
and water. At the same time heat should be 
applied to the pit of tho stomach and the ex- 
tremities, by means of hot flannel, hot- water tins, 
or, in their absence, bottles containing hot w^ater, 
and other appliances. Nourishment, in the form 
of beef-tea, sliould closely follow the stimulants; 
the two may be combined with the greatest advan- 
tage, and as the system rallies the latter may be 
entirely r^laced by the former. See Holmes’s 
System of Surgery, j 

Shoddy (a provincial word, Hhat which is ^ : 
shed’) formerly meant only the waste arising from 
the manufacture of wool, but it has acquired 
a wider and much more important signification. 
Clippings of woollen and worsted stuffs and rags of 
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any kinil of falnic made of wool are now carefully 
utilised. Cuttings of new flannels, worsted cloths, 
anil knitted textiles receive the name of new shoddy^ 
and when articles made of these are worn out they 
ai e termed old sJiaddy. On tlie other hand tailors’ 
clippinf^s of milled cloths are called new rnunao, 
while the material of old clothes and rags of this 
woollen cloth is styled old nmngo. Both shoddy 
and niiingo, which were formerly, to a large extent 
at least, waste materials, are now ‘ ground up ’ as 
it is termed — i.e. they are put into a machine with 
a revolving cylinder armed with iron spikes and 
having toothetl rollers moving in an ojmosite direc- 
tion. This willy or deoily as it is called, re<liices 
the rags or clippings to short wool, which, wlien 
cleaned, oiled, and mixed with some fresh wool, is 
rernanufactured into many ditlerent kinds of cheap 
fabrics, such as rugs, druggets, friezes, flannels, 
inferior milled cloths, &c. These, though service- 
able while they last, are of course not so durable 
as when maile of new wool. See Bags, and Wooi^. 

ShoebllL See BALiENICEPS. 

Shoe-blacklngr* See Blacking. 

Sho^bliryiI^.SS 9 on the coast of Essex, and at 
the mouth ot the Tljann's, bices the Nore, 3 miles 
E. of Southend and 4d of London. Its dreary 
marshlainl, purchased by government in 1842-55, 
has since been tlie seat of a school of gunnery, with 
artillery harnxeks, batteries, targets, and oilier 
appliances for experimenting on cannon. See 
Gcnneky. 

Shoes* See Boots and Shoes, Horseshoeing. 

Sliolo* or Sola, the white pith of the legumin- 
ous jrEschy Homeric aspera, a native of India. 

With this substance, which is exceedingly Imht, the 
natives of India make a great variety of useful 
articles, especially hats, which being very light and 
cool are in great request. Helmets made of shola 
are much used by tiie Britisii in India. 

Sllolaplir* a town of British Iiiflia, presidency 
of Bombay, 150 miles by rail SE. of l\)ona, vvitli 
important silk and cotton manufactures. An old 
fort and ruined walls (in part) still exist. Pop. 
(1901) 7*1,520. —Tlie difitrict lias an area of 4542 
s<j. 111 . and a pop. of 750,089. 

Shooter'8 Hill* an eminence (446 feet) in 
Kent, near Greenwich and Woolwich, which com- 
mands a splendid view of London. 

Sli04>tiai^ See Gun, Game-laavs, Poaching, 
Grouse, Deer-forests, Battue, Pigeon, &c. 

Shore* See Seashore. 

Shore* Jane, the famous mistress of Edward 
I\\, was horn in London, and was well brought up, 
and married at an early age to William Sliore, an 
honest citizen, traditionally a gold.sniith. After 
her intrigue with the king began lier husband 
abandoned her, hut she lived till Edwards death 
in the greatest luxury, enjoying great power 
through his favour, yet ‘ never abusing it, ’ lis More 
tells us, ‘ to any man’s hurt, but to many a man’s 
comfort and relief.’ Her beauty wiis more that of 
expression than of feature, and her cheeks some- 
what pale, yet lier face was fair beyond otlier.s, and 
‘ there was nothing in her body that you would have 
changed, but if you had wished her somewhat 
higher.' But her greatest charm was her bright 
and playful wit. After the king’s death she lived 
under tlie protection of Hastings, and on his death, 
it is said, of the Marquis of Dorset ; but King 
Richard HI. , out of a pretended zeal for virtue and 
to make his brother’s life odious, plundered her 
^ house of more than two thousand merks, and caused 
the Bisliop of London to make her walk in open 
uenance, taper in hand, dressed only in her kirtle. 
More tells us that Richard had first tried to charge 
her with bewitching him, literally rather than in 


the sense in which she had done his brother, and 
the reader will remember the use that Shakespeare 
has made of this in his tragedy of Richard III. 
Jane Shore survived her penance more than forty 
yeai*s, dying in the 18th year of Henrj' VIIL The 
fwlditional horrors that she died in a ditch since 
called Shoreditch, and that a man was hanged for 
succoiiiirig her coritraiy to Richard’s command, 
are completely uiihistorical, however positive their 
ballad authority. 

Percy printed from the Pepys collection ‘Thewocfull 
lAiucntatioii of Jane Shore,’ in wretched doggerel, as- 
cribed to Tlioinas Delonoy. Thomas Churchyard also 
wrote a poor ballad on the story, inserted in the Mirror 
for MaijistrateSf and Drayton lias in his En gland* a Hero- 
teal /epistles one from her to her royal lover, with a prose 
description of her beauty in the notes. Deloney’s ballad 
is printed also in the Collection of Old Ballads (1723), 
with a niisorable burlesque song on the same subject. 

S^e ‘Some Pai'ticulars of the Life of Jane Shore, ^ by 
Mark Noble, in Hrayley’s Graphic III nstrator ; and 

Sir Thomas More’s fine picture in his History of Richard 
III. Nicholas Howe’s drama dates from 1714. 

S^'horcdilell* a parliamentary borough of East 
London, returning two members — one for Hagger- 
ston and one for Hoxton. See Tower Hamlets, 
and London. 

Hfaorcliaill* New, a seaport of Sussex, at tlie 
mouth of the Ad iir, 6 miles W. of Brigfiton. It 
arose when the harbour of OKI Shoreham, now 
a mile inland, became silted up; and it lia» some 
shipbuilding, oyster and other fisheries, and a con- 
siderable trade with France from its tidal harbour, 
who.so piers were eiW’ited in 1819. Charles II. em- 
barked here after Worcester for Norrnandv. The 
suspension 'bridge (1833), the Norman and Early 
English ])arish chuieli, and a place of icsorb, the 
‘Swiss (lardcns,’ may be noticed. The parliament- 
ary borough of New Shoreham, including since 
1770 the Rape of Bramber (177 sq. rn. and 42,442 
inhabitants in 1881 ), and returning two membei*R, 
was merged in the county in 1885. Pop. of parish 
(1851) 2590; (1901) 3837! 

$miorncliffe, in Kent, miles W. of Folke- 
stone, the seat of a military camp during the 
Peninsular war, and since the Crimeau war of a 
permanent one for 5000 men. 

ShorfllSHid* The problem which inventois of 
systems of shorthand have attempted to solve is 
thus formulated by Peter Bales (c. 1547-1010), a 
writing-master and stenographei* — ‘ to write as fast 
as a man speakeih treatably.’ ‘This,’ he says, 
‘may in appearance seem diOicult; but it is "in 
ellect very easy, containing a many commodities 
under a few princi[des, the shortness whereof is 
attained by memory, and swiftness by practice, 
and sweetness by industry.’ Althougli three* 
hundred years have elapsed since this assertion 
was made, it has not yet been realised to the 
extent anticipated. 

Phoiiograpny is a growth of the age, and is the 
lineal descendant of the 200 different systems that 
have been published since the appearance of the 
first system of modern shorthanu in 1588. It 
carries out fully the principle which all previous 
systems acknowledge, bub ao not faithfully apply 
— viz. that of enlarging the ordinary 26-letter 
alphabet. Those systems add to the alphabet 
three signs for cA, th^ and sh ; but these are not 
all the consonants in which our alphabet is de- 
ficient. Two signs are required for f/i, os pro- 
nounced in thin and. theriy one for ng in sing^ and 
one for zh \n pleasure (plezhure). But the prin- 
cipal defect in the ordinary systems of short- 
hand is in their vowel notation. They contain 
hut five sirnis for the five vowelis* a, ^ o, 
which, simde and combined, represent 17 different 
sounds. This disparity between the sounds of the 
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language and the means of representing them made 
the reading of* shorthand extremely difficult and 
uncertain. 

In the 18th century three systems were pub- 
lished, by Tiflin, 1750; Lyle, 1762; ami Holdsworth 
and Aldridge, 1768; and in the 19th century 
live systems appeared, by Ilow, 1802 ; Towndrow, i 
1831; Pitman, 1837 ; Dc Staines, 1839; and Bell, 
1857, based on the plionetic i>rineiple ; but, exce)»t- 
ing phonography, tbov wore wanting in all the 
main requisites of a sfiorthand system -siiiiplicity 
of construction, facility in execution, and elegance 
in elfect. . . i 

The shorthand of tlie Romans, practised by Tiro, i 
first the slav'e and afterwards tine freodmai] of i 
Piooro, was really an abbrev iJited hmghand. 'fbe 
l»(>man letters were shorn of tindr jn^t pntpoilion-. i 
initial letters often ser\<Ml foi* wJioh* woiiis, nnd 
terminations, in wliit'li Latin aboioid-, W('n‘ <‘itho» | 
a))breviated or <Jinitted. I*y systc'inaii^ing lie ■ «* 
mutilations Tiro coiisirneted a system ol -wiit 
writing, wbieh served him as smanneusj- 

I in good stead, and tlonbtless we <jwr to ii laneh oi 

, what remains to iiH of th(‘ wi iting^ of Lii*('ro. , 

I The Ijistory of .-^liorthnnd ]»nqw*rly so ralh'il, 

an alphabet of simple signs as snh-tituty- tor tho ; 
ordinary letters, dates from llie i(*ign ot I'li/.abet h. 

1 )r Tim<i^liy Ihigbt (<*- lool Kilo ), a )eaine/l nian . t h* . 
autlior of several Uiedicjil worhs and tin; eornpiler ; 
of an abridgment of I'ox's Monn- 

mnifs ijf t/w Chtnr./ty in the > ••ar loss pn]>fi-h**d i 
('hiirw'tr.rie ; an Arh Sfatrfi\ Snstfl*', xnn! .S'/ vv/, 
Writinij htj Chararicr. In tliis ingi-nion-- work ; 
Ih'ight claims the invention of the a.i t of shortlr.nid, 
IJis claim may jnstly Ik; disjniterl, for hi- 
is not shorthand in the ]>n‘s(ait seiist* of the word. 

It is not basetl on a sliorlhand a,l]'liala*t . Imt i- a 

system of arbitrary marks for words : thus 

fthoiDuI^ ' t(hon(^ ifreepty ^ aren^i, mf 

vanre, A'C. 

Two years after the ap])oaraiice (d tin< work 
Peter Bales publislied The Wriiutf/ Arhoo! huiAk i\ 
This system als*) was composed of arbitrary eliai' 
acters. Ill the year 160*2, a little above tlire(\seore 
years before Wilkins piiblisln»d bis celebraterl 
A.swn// towards a Itctd Ch<(r<tctrr and a PltUoaoph- 
U'(d Lanffuatje (16GS), apj reared Tltc Art of Sfeno- 
qraph]fy or tihort Writing^ hg Spelling Characterg^ 
inccnicd by John Willis^ Ilarhvlor In DIrInItg. 
Tlie autlior intimates in the title of flic work the 
grand distinction between it and the previous 
attempts that had been made in tlie art by 
describing it as ^spelling characterv/ the othei*B 
having been verbal charactery. John Willis s 
al[»habet is : 

ab odofghijklmno 

A nrin<i io^>r=>u\( 

pqrstuvwxy z 
/0 -^lCXV)>oV Z 

The inadequacy of this alphabet is proved by 
the fact that not one of its lcttci*s was used in 
the same sense by the inventoi*s of systems in 
•the following century, when shorthand began to 
he popular. Sixteen years after the publication 
of John Willis* system Edmund Willis published 
An Abbreviation of Writing by Character (WIS). 
This system exhibits a considerable improvement 
^in its alphabet, and 16 of its letters were adopted 
‘ by subsequent shorthand autliors. 

The next name on the roll of shorthand authors 
deserving of mention here is that of Rich, 1654- 
69. His system was used by Dr Doddridge, 


who reprinted it for the benefit of hia tlieologicol 

students, and strongly recommended ite adopti<»i 

by young j^ersons. Mason followed in 1^2-1707. 

The alphabet iiatl now become much 

Mason s system was adopted l>y Thomaa Gurney 

in 1750, and has since been known as Gurney^ 

shortliarid. 

The principal shorllmml anlbors of the 18th cen- 
tury wmo Macaulav, 1747; Arigelk 1758; Byrom, 
1767 ; Taylor, J7H6: and Mavor, 1780; and in the 
191b century, Cli\ <\ 181U; LSI 5: Moat, 1833; 

Isaac Ihiimu) ( q. V. I, 1S37; Panr!itt, ISIO; Bradley, j 
1K43. (.)f ibe;->‘* ss stems, exempt Kitmaifs }dK>n<»- 

gra.phy, the i>m‘ that ha.-* olunined the greatest 
amount of populiHitN is Tayhu’V, and a hwv private 
peisfms ami lepojici - u>«* it to the proMTii day. Its 
alj^habel.u' signs .ne u^'ll c;ho.'-t>n, Init it fails tt) 
sup])lv siL’.n,- bn' three e*>u^orU{Jt< sounds licard ill 
the I’higH'-h huigimge, ;t,u i it makes lui iMeteih^ion 1 
to rApifs- all '« he, \owel iiud dipiilhoiig sounds 
'riic t^dlowiug J - \ [‘M -1 alphabet : 

!. r f ! j !. 1 iii u 


i -tv \v A y 


.)i i. ilt 

/V ' o 
} , 

Tlie piiliiit .'o j.m in ]s.q7 e>f Is.iae l^itman's system 
of sliorthaml, « milled * Plinungiaphy in which 
. the > ten^gvapliie, s^igus letters repres*;nt the 
i finds of the Knglivsh laugiuige, marks a ne>v era 
; ill ilu' ail. 'file legibility which this principle 
I .secures ha-, led to the very general Use of .sliort- 
i liaiid in mmehants* and lawyers' ofHces, and in 
i railwax arnl oidiuary eorr('spoiuleuc<» ; it has also 
j promoted tin; e.sLabJi.slunont in Knglaiid of a dozen 
! sliorlhand jieriodicals. A vigorous jirojiagandisni, 
j and instruction books at low prices, have aided in 
giving to this system its Nven-meiitcd distinction 
ohove all oilicis in public estimation. At the end 
of the ISib century the. price of a treatise on 
shorthand was a guinea, and a course of lessons 
ill the art co^^t live or ten guineas. In contrast 
with this, Bitmair.s system is juiblished in a coni- 
pemlious tabular form for a penny, and its inventor 
organiseil a Plionetic Society, extending tbrougliout 
Great Jkilain ami Ireland, whose members invite 
learners to send their lessons through the t»ost for 
gratuitous correct ion. 

Before giving a brief description of this system 
of sliorthaiid w e may note tlie comlitions on which 
alone Peter Bales's reasonable anticipation of the 
future universal practice of short hana can be real- 
ised, «aiul then it may be seen whether phoiiograpliy 
fnllils these conditions. 

Given a language, say tlie English, it is required 
to provide signs for its expression wdiich may l>e 
written at the rate of speech in a public assemoly, 
which ranges from a veiy slow utterance of 60 
>vords in a minute, with frequent pauses, to a rapid 
flow of 180 w’ords in a minute. The average of 
public speaking i.s a mean het>veen these extremes 
— i.e. 120 w'orda a minute, or two words per second. 
A dexterous penman can make 180 separate simple 
strokes or dots in a minute. The required system 
of shorthand must, therefore, repi*esent t>vo >vords 
by three strokes (or dots), or by one and a half 
strokes per word. Let the reader try his hand 
upon suen signs as 

\ \ ^ ^ ^ \s\ r ^ 

(the lost two struck upward), and he will feel 
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assured that there is no error in the conclusion 
to which he will be brought. 

Tlie number of pen-strokes and dots or short 
vowel marks in the following specimen of re^rting 
in phonetic shorthand (Phon. Jour.^ 1st F^rnary 
1879) is 425. The number of words which these 
signs represent is 319, or 1^ strokes per word : 

* -V. ^ I s ^ ^ r ^ 

^ I ‘Y ^ ■ j- > % ' 

^ 'W/ sirr. ^ ^ 

n, ^ J .x. ./. C* 

O O ^ J ^ . 

w a ■ ' — r . ^ 

■Ho v’x r 



u " Ij . . 1 . ^ 
< ■ ^ H ^ - Y 

-:3 £>^.. U \ V x \ ^ 

.).. • . / ^ " /V^ ^ U, ^ 





Keff.—Kn enterprising reporter had heard that the 
late liOrd Palmerston was to be present at an archery 
meeting in a small village in Hampshire, and lie accord- 
in^ly posted down to the place, and waited for some- 
thing to turn up. Lord Palmerston’s task was to 
distribute prizes to some half-dozen blushing young 
ladi^, ^d the whole company present didn’t number 
1 * ®®*^**®* lordship performed the task 

with his usual grace and good humour, giving the young 
ladies a paternal pat on the head, but making only the 
most commonplace observations. Our reporter waited 
anxio^ly until, to his horror, he saw the proceedings 
brought to a close without a speech from the Premier. 
This was more than he could stand. Ho rushed from 
his corner to the noble lord, who was getting out of the 
room as fast as he could : ‘ My lord, I beg your pardon. 


but really this will not do.* ‘What do you mean?’ was 
the reply of the astonished statesman. ‘Why, you’ve 
made no speech; I’ve come all the way from London 
to report it, and I must have a speech of some sort.’ 
Whereupon it is on record that the good-tempered old 
gentleman turned back, and detained the audience for 
twenty minutes while he gave them a genial dissertation 
on the good qualities of English women in general, and 
Hampshire lasses in particular. On another occasion, 
however, he made up tor this. He was attending an agri- 
cultural dinner, and saw a large gathering of reporters, 
for the times were critical, and a speech of his certain 
to be valuable. But he had made up his mind not to 
spi‘ak— no man knew better when to hold his tongue— 
and accordingly ho slyly sent down to the ‘gentlemen 
of the press’ a slip of paper, on which, in his bold, 
round hand, were the words : ‘This fish won’t bite 1’ 

We have seen that the pen can pro<liice IJ strokes 
per word uttered at tlie rate oi 120 per niinnte. 
Tlie pen is therefore ahead of the speaker, and 
in a burst of oratory could record 200 words in 
a minute. In this calculation the reporter has 
the furtlicr advantage that this estimate is based 
on the number of sepuratc strokes whicli the pen 
can make in a mimit(% wh<*r(‘as joined strokes can 
he written more rajddly than single ones : thus 

I . . — 7 ' -T 

take less time than • 


iK:c. In the a))ove specimen only 130 words are 
written hy single strokes, and the remaining 295 
words or phrases (for several words are often linked 
together in one shorthand outline) are comi)Osetl 
of from two to four strokes combined in one steno- 
graphic form. 

Words can be recognised, either in longhand or 
shorthand, by their consonants alone; and the 
simple strokes employed in shorthand to represent 
the consonants may be placed in three positions, 
(dwvCy on, or throiKjh the real or imaginaiy line on 
which the writing is placed. The twelve sim]>le or 
pure vowels and five diphthongs in tlie English 
language may be arranged in three classes, according 
to the nature of the soumls, as below. The vowel 
of any given word, or ratlier the class of vowels to 
which it belongs, may therefore be understood by 
the jwsition wliicli the consonant pAft of the woid 
takes with respect to the line. The al23iiabct of 
phonography is ; 

CONSONANTS. 


\ \ 

II / / 

- — 

P b 

t d ch j 

k 

g 

7. V. 

( ( ) ) 

J 

J 

f V 

th th s z 

{thin) {then) 

eh 

zh 

( 7 ^ (up) ^ 



1 r 

m n ng 

w y 

h 


VOWELS. 



Lcmg, 1 ah, 

eh, . ea, aw, "" oh. 

.1 ^ 

palm pate peat pall 

hone 

pool 

Short, 1 &, 

‘1 e. .1 1, L«, 

~\ ft. 

J ^ 

pat 

pet pit poll 

hun 

pall 


DIPHTHONGS. 




1 ^1 

•- 

1 

1 ei, ^1 

eu, ou, 1 ai. 

1 oi, 

1 wi 

pine new now ay (yei) 

boy wide 


The vowel and diphthong signs are the dots, dashes, 


and amall angular raarka; the upright stroke to 
n^'hich they are placed (the sliortfiand letter i) is 
introduced to sliow the poA/lion in which the vowel- 
sign is written with respect to «// consonants. 
These 17 vowel-sigim may he distributed into three 
classes, all the%ouiids in eacli class having a comxni)n 
characteristic ; thus ; 

Clasts l.—Ah, a,; an, 6; ei, ai, oi — 7, in each of 
which, except ct, the broad sonnd of ah or iy iioard. 

ClasH 2. — bih, 6; oh, \1 — 4, iutormediate bounds • 
between ah and Cf\ and between aw and or/, > 

Glass 3. — Et', !; uo, di> ; eu, on in each of which j 
the close ee or close oo predoininaies. | 

j 

Ily adding a hook or snial! eirelo to t!u‘ c<mi- i 
sonants, by liaUuig, and by h‘n;4ih(nnng, iIduoIo 
and treble letters are [)ro«lueed on tin" loUowing 
plan : 

Strahjlii I hint's. 

p pi pr '-^p .^pi [d' pn p.- ;>!- pi 


Carres. 

II nl nr >n lui U'- n? »\\ v 


slight inoililjcatioiiB of some .pfuis ^ 

In 1^8 the vocalisation i\'as chenged daA. vMit 
present used, which J. £. Alunson jaid 
tjHv<i adopted, and wliieh intnidiioed eeaM 
siiglit clianges in one or two consonants 
might secure copyright in America. 

I'itinan s pliouography was adapted to the , 
Japanese language in iS79, and is employed' foT^ 
i*e]M>vling th(i Diet. Jt also been adapted tO 

the Hindu ujul Malagasy languages, and adapta- 
tions to the WrKh, F re neb, Italian, German^ 
l>iitcli, and Spanish langtnige^ itppeared between 
FS*^7 urn I ].S92. 

See Jisiinc Fitrnnu’s r'f<>t'n.nn'ii ith i'- T(.ttchf)\ and his 
u/ /.ui ( ;’► J ♦.u, uhieli fU'isCribes the 

lueb' .it. -ii iu.4 and :j‘;0 tejii i ; Thomas 

J/i.sfnra nr s/.'r,rf/i(< ii>l ( i S-S’/ including the 
j ( ’'.ui? ;'!td lt :'jisr.g f- ■ ;;b-h sx.-C/.-n a, ai.d hi.'. S/iort- 

• .III.! 1‘jy 1 n ^Vij^iby-(Jil\y(.m 

' ' J, i;. i’.». {< w'l I J. Zcibtg (Dre'-dcn, l87iS), 

j .'uid II. {i-\''p. J f 

’ w;ls Imiu at litl*' 

! joinudiani in IS.'it, wm-, eo’ui.ai imI at priv.ute m*1iooIs, 

' ansi .-i UbMl a joamn.'SfU urer in |)js nalive 

(•»(y In the evtr.n'Hlifj;u y |K»j>nl;inty of bis 

] •■cii.'tne'-. J>n-a (}»ie\iously printed for 

jrii\;;i<* .-ifeiil.tl inM ). hi-' tuiiuo over Fbig' 


This prifleipb*. is npjilicable tsi nil tli<‘ run-oiMal 
and conilne<*s (o the hiwity of tho sv^-irh!. 

The short hainl b-tltus, both vowels ;in*i r‘»n'.«»n 
ants, are eniploytvl lirst os «‘o]uj><»?ieni p.nis of 
words, jind s(H'onslly «' 0 <‘h letter is iu:,sle tlie iepn- 
seiitativo of some common woril in which ilie Iciisu* 

is prominently hoard ; thus x I* io|nc.seul^^ 

I t stand.s for /7, , c/f for ivhirh^ _ !: for runtc, 

N 66 hn* /o, <V:e. 

Tin*. ni<»st. frcvjnently occurring words, /Ac, 

'>/> fn, fo, , are selected for tliis distinction, ami 
are ealUitl gratnnuilognes, or Ud tor wands ; and the 
shorthand letters wdiea tlins oinjdoyed are logo- 
grams or worddelUns. In the Moanior.‘>’ style' of 
phoiiogra[ihy only 50 grammalognos «are nye<l ; in 
the ordinary or ‘ corrosponding style' Ibore are 
150 ( wliicli amount to one-half <»l' the language 
on common subjcids) ; an«l in the ‘reporting stylo’ 
the number is largely increased, for every short 
word becoiues a gramiiialoguc on the principle of 
omitting its vowel ami writiim the consonant form 
in position with respect to tiio line, a6orc, on^ or 
below ^ to denote a vowel of the lirst, second, or 
third class. 

A remarkable impetus has been given to the 
general cultivation of shorthand by the celebra- 
tion of the to rcen tonary of Brights system and 
the jubilee of l^itniaii’s pliouography at the first 
International Shorthand Congress, held in London 
in 1887, followed by the introduction of shorthand 
as a subject to bo taught in elementary schools 
and technical cla.'^ses in Cnreat Britain. Tlie second 
congress was held at Paris in 1889. Many systems 
are used by French wn-itei*s, the best known being 
those of Provost (based on Taylor) and Duploy6, 
in which the vowels are joined to the consonants. 
Tlie third congress, at Munich in 1890, included 
special gatherings of disciples of Gabelsl>erger, 
wliose system — a script one, having the slope of 
ordinary longhand — is largely used in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Denmark, and Italy. 
The fourth congress, held at Berlin in 1891, in- 
cluded a special gathering of writers of the Stolze 
school ( a modification of Gabelsberger), extensively 
employed in north Germany. In the United 
States and Canada several persons have piiblislied 
Mr Pitman’s phonography. Benn Pitman, a 
brother of the inventor, and A. J. Graham pub- 
lished the ^English phonography of 1856, when the 
old vowel scale was used, and have introduced j 
44.8 


’ 'I'hf hook Wif- W!irf(‘n in line, delicato 

' Frigli'.li. and i{‘V<‘aio<) ;t .siihtlo and >yni[)atlietic 
i in-.tyhf into old wmld ]»h; 1 •^^‘s of tin* spiritual iniml, 

' hnl was ihivvrtohrate m .-tuu*iuv<;, its second lifilf 
' at any rati‘ imulujig rat In j than a novel. It was 
i foi}ow>‘d 1>s“ 7'Ai’ i.'tlb'. t'^rhonfinnsitt r M<irh' : n 

I spirit anf Jinman-'r ( S } ) ; ,<//• }\'7'riral : ff Story 
I of llic }\(s( {I fid l/if‘ (lS8(i): A Ttarber vj' 

\ tin' W'dltn (ISSS); 'Tin' i'oimtr.ss Srr, ( 1888 ); and 
! /yoor7(,\ J.ttn'p Fnhiisc ( ISPI ) ; hut none fjf those 
i im i(*s awolvc llie-'-ainr* inltMe.'^t as tliC moytrfnn 
j Mr SlmUhouM\ w ho ( w hiht etmtinuin^ to manufac- 
I tun* sulphuric avid ) wrote al.-o an e.xrpasite intro- 
duv.tion to <h.a)igij neil>mrs Trtnjih:^ an essay on 
Tin riftfnnisui of WiO'tLMrorili, and a jneface to a 
lran.>lation fj-om Mo]ino.<, died -llh Muioh 1903. 

Sliort-sig^lileiliKhss. Sec Evk, p. 515. 

Hhoslioiie Falls tpron. Shoshnnrr'). on tlie 
! Snake '( fj.v. ) Itiver, in somhern Idnlio, ahoxit 950 
feet w’ido, and with a clear leap of ‘210 feet (that of 
Niagara is under ITO feet). The river runs in a 
ileep gorge between walls of voleanie rock, 1000 
feet high at the foot of tlie falls, and the head of 
the falls is in the form of a semicircle. Four 
miles higher up are the Little Sho.slioiie Falls, 
two nearly c*{ual cataracts dixided by a great 
rock, and falling 182 feet. See the Century 
Mayazine, Ai'ril 1890. 

Shoshones ^ family of American Indians (see 
Vol. J. p. 226), also known as Snakes, living, since 
1805 at least, to the west of tlie Rocky Mountains ; 
they are now on three reservations, txvo in Idaho 
(over 2100), one in Wyonvinjj (900)— and scattered 
through Nevada, Utah, and north-western Idaho 
(perhaps 1400 altogether). Missions have been 
starteil by the Ei>iscopalians, Roman Catholics, 
and othei*s. Though most are inoffensive, some of 
the bands are fierce ami xvarlike, and hostilities 
ceased only in 1867, after an expedition had 
destroyed a great part of their braves and stores. 

ShOShoUgTt capital of Khama, chief of the 
Bainangwato m the Becliuanaland protectorate, 
near the telegraph and projected railway to 


Moshonaland, was in 1892 superseded by Palapxx^e 
or Palapye, 60 miles to the NE. Shoshoug, now 
deserted by most of its population, was long the 
largest native town in Soutli Africa, and a great 


trade centre, being on the trade route to the coast 
and the fartlier interior. The exports of the region 
are chiefly ostrich-feathers, ivory, and skins ; Man* 
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Chester piece-^oods and Sheffield hardware are 
the iinpurts. The population, formerly 
stated at 20,000, was on the founding of Palapwe 
reduced to a few hundreds. 

Shot is the term applied to all solid projectiles 
fired from any sort ot lirearms ; those for cannon 
anil machine guns being of cast-iron or steel, those 
h)r small-arms of leatl. Solid shot of more than 
H lb. weight are no longer used as artillery nro- 
jectiles except where the armament is obsolete 
(smooth bore or Armstrong guns). Even the Pal- 
liser chilled shot for piercing armour is not quite 
solid, having a small internal cavity. BaV’shot 
were two discs of iron connected by a bar, and used 
formerly to destroy the rigging and spai*s of ships. 
Chain-shot, for the same purpose, were two round 
shot connected by a chain. Case-shot (q.v.) or 
canister is used with all guns to ward off a sudden 
attack, as of cavalry or of boats ; it consists of a 
tin cylinder fitting the bore of the gun, and filled 
with bullets. Crape-shot is obsolete. It consisted 
of small iron balls ( I lb. to 2 lb. weight) held to- 
gether on a spindle by canvas or by iron plates so 
as to be easily insert<‘d in the gun. 

Small-shot for Ki)orting purposes is of various 
sizes, from buck-shot, nearly as large as peas, to 
dust-shot. It is made by drojiping molten lead 
through a colander in rapid niotion from a con- 
sideraLoIe height into water. The lead falls in 
small globular drops through holes varying in size 
according to the* uenomination of the shot, No. 0 
requiring holes ^tli inch in diameter, No. 9 ir«\^»tli 
inch. A small portion of arsenic is melted with 
the lead to hanlcn it, and the fusion in the co- 
landers is maintaincil by those vessels being sur- 
rounded by burning charcoal. The fall through 
the air enables the lead to cool and harden before 
taking its plunge. The smaller sizes recpiire loss 
fall than the larger — 100 feet suffices for sizes Nos. 
4 to 9 ; the larger sorts demand 150 feet. The 
highest shot tower is at Villach in Carintliia, 
where there is a fall of 249 feet. After cooling, 
shot is sifted in successive sieves to separate the 
sizes. Missliajien shot are found by their inability 
to roll down an inclined plank ; and finally the 
whole are polishe<l by rotary motion in small octa- 
gonal boxes, ill which a little plumbago has been 
thrown. 

Sliotts. See Algeria ; Sahara, Vol. IX. p. 76. 

Shoulder- 1 olnt, an cnarthrodial or ball-and- 
socket joint. The bones entering into its formation 
are the humerus or arm-bone (see Arm) and the 
scapula or shoulder-blade. The former has already 
been described : the latter is a flat triangular bone 
which is indirectly attached to the trunk by articu- 
lation with the clavicle. When the arm hangs by 
tlie side the scapula covers the ribs posteriorly from 
the second to tlie seventh or eigbtli inclusive. It 
presents a posterior surface or dorsum, an anterior 
surface or venter, three borders, three angles, and 
certain outstanding processes. 

The figure^ represents a posterior view of the 
scapula. It is divide<l into two unequal parts, the 
supra- spinous fossa (1) and the infra-spinoiis fossa 
(2), by the spine (10), a crest of bone commencing 
at a smooth triangular surface ( 11 ) on the internal 
border, and running across towards the upper part 
of the neck of the scapula (8), after which it alters 
its direction, and projects forwards so as to form a 
lofty arch, known as the acromion process 02), 
which overhangs the glenoid cavity (6), or re- 
ceptacle for the head of the humerus. The acro- 
mion obviously serves to protect the shoulder- joint, 
as well as to give great leverage to the deltoid 
muscle which raises the arm. From the upper.part 
of the neck (8) there proceeds a curved projection 
termed the coracoid process ; it is about 2 inches 


long, and gives attachments to several muscles. 
The upper border of the scapula presents a notch 
(4), which in the 


'"m 


recent state is 

bridged over by ^4 

a ligament, and 

lb''*'**, npr-scapu^ 

The bumems is 
receiveil into the 

shallow glenoid HfuiM/ 

cavity of the 2 -'Juml 

s c a p u 1 a, a n ml \ m "'if 

arrangement by 

which extreme mk 'w 

freedom of move M 

II I on t is ob tai n cd , mSk '"M 

while the ai>par- 
ent insecurity of 

guarded against 

hy the strong ^ 

ligaments and Eig. 1.— Posterior View of the Left 
tendons which Scapula : 

surround it, and b 2, 

, ^ I ’ 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, Hi are sufficiently de- 

anoye oy tlio scribed in tlu* text ; 3 is tlie superior 

arched vault border; 6, tlio external or axillary 
formed by the border; 7, the inferior auRle; 0, the 

iinilor nf internal or vertebral borfler ; 12, -the 

umlci SUllacc ot acromion process; 13, one of the 
the acromion nutrient foramina; 14, the coracoid 

process. As in process. 


Fig. 1. — Posterior View of the Left 
8capula : 


1 ^ 1 4-t »» o, o, xo, li, iiru Kuniuicjiuiy uo- 

anoye Dy tllO scribed in tin* text ; 3 is the superior 

arched vault border; 6, the external or axillary 
formed by the border; 7, the inferior an^le; 0, the 

iinilor nf internal or verlehral borfler; 12, -the 

umlCl SUllacc ot acromion process; 13, one of the 
the acromion nutrient foramina; 14, the coracoid 

process. As in process, 

movable joints 

generally, the articular surfaces arc covered with 
cartilage, and there is a synovial membrane which 
lilies the interior of tlicj joint. The most important 
connecting niodinm between the two bones is the 
capsular ligament. 

^ The shoulder-joint exhibits the following varie- 
ties of motion : (1 ) flexion, to a great extent ; (2) 
extension, in a much more limited degree ; (3) ad- 
duction, in an oblique direction, forwards and 
inwards; (4) abduction very freely; (5) circum- 
duction; and (0) rotation slightly. 

The mor])ifl affections Of the shoulder-joint may 
be divided into 

those arising / 

/racture'\*Y) of 2. —Dislocation of the Shoulder- 

the acmniion joint downwards : 

f o \ I'll® claviclc ; 2, the acromion process ; 3, 
piocess, or (2) coracoid process; 4, the glenoid 

of the coracoid cavity ; 6, tlie head of the humerus lying 
process, or (3) in the axilla, 
of the neck of 

the scapula, or (4) of the superior extremity of the 
humerus ; or two or more of these accidents may 
be associated. Again, the head of the humerus 
may be dislocated from the glenoid cavity as the 


joint downwards : 

1, the clavicle ; 2, the acromion process ; 3, 
the coracoid process ; 4, the glenoid 
cavity ; 6, tlie head of the humerus lying 
in the axilla. 
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well developed, external ears usually small ; body 
mouse-like, covered witb hair ; limbs short, nearly 
equal in size, the feet not adapted for digging; 
tail nearly naked and ecaly. The teeth vary in 
number from twenty-eight to thirty-two ; the for- 
mula i. tC. Ip. tUI. J shows the numbers of teeth 
so hir as they ai*e constant, v meaning that the 
incisors and premo^ars in the upper jaw vary in 
different species. Along the sides of the body, or 
at the root of the tail, are peculiar glands, which 
secrete a fluid of a very strong odour, Tlie shrews 
are very widely distributed, being found over 
North America and the whole of the eastern hemi- 
sphere except Australia. The Oriental region has 
twenty-eiglit species, the Nearctic twenty-four, the 
Ethiopian eleven, and the Palfearctic ten. The 
classification of the shrews is a matter of extreme 
difficulty. The family is said to consist of one 
genus, eleven sub-genera, and about sixty-five 
species. 

The Common Shrew (Sorex VHlgavU)^ found in 
the British Isles fiml over the whole eoritin^nt of 
Europe, has a body about 2J inches lon<^, the fur 
being generally reddish gray above and grayish 
below, and a tail about inch long, four-sided 
witli the arigleiS rounded off, and not tapering. Jt 
abounds in <lry fields, gardens, and hedge- hanks, 
feeding chiolly on insects, worms, and slugs. It 
burrows and makes long runs just under the sur- 
face of tlie ground. It is very pugnacious, ami two 
shrews rarely meet without one of them being 
killed and eaten. Its natural enemies are moles, | 
weasels, owls, and cats ; but although killed by 
these it is nob «always eaten by them. Creat 
numbers of shrews are often found dead in autumn i 





The Common Shrew ( Soi^ex vulgaris ). 

without apparent cause, a circumstance as yet 
unexplaineil. The shrew breeds in spring ; the 
female brings forth live to seven young in a nest 
of soft dry lierhage in a hole in the ground. 
Though harmless and inoffensive, the shrew lias 
long been regarded with dread and aversion (see 
Wliite’s Natural Historg of Selbornc, Letter 
xxviii,). The Lesser Shrew {S, pygmccus)^ another 
British species, closely allied to the common shrew, 
but with a proportionately longer tail and white 
on the under parts of the body, is the smallest 
British mammal. The Water Shrew ( Crossopoclvs 

X i j1_ 1 V 


fodiens)^ larger than the common shrew, is not 
known to occur in Ireland, hut is found in Great 


known to occur in Ireland, hut is found in Great 
Britain and over the whole continent of Europe as 
far north as the shores of the Baltic. Though nob 
absolutely confined to the water-side, it prefers to 
live there, wliere it forms its dwelling as a burrow 
in a soft bank. It feeds chiefly on aquatic insects, 
molluscs, crustaceans, fish spawn, and even large 
fish. The Garden Shrew {Crocidxira aranea) is 
common over almost the whole of Europe, but does 
not occur in Sweden or in the British Isles. The 
Tuscan Shrew (C. eirusca)^ found in the south of 
Europe, from France to the Black Sea, and also in 
the north of Africa, has a body only about an inch 
and a half long and a tail about an inch, and is the 
smallest living mammal. The Kat-tailod Shrew 


(C. myosiira), known in India as the Musk-shrew 
or Musk-rat, is about 6 inches long, and has a 
strong musky odour. The Musk-rat of Ceylcai 
(Sorex kandianus or aerpentarixis)^ a smaller form, 
is found in Southern India and Ceylon. Two very 
interesting species have been brought from Tibet-— 
the Tibetan Water Shrew, with sucking discs on 
tlie under surfaces of its feet; and the Tailless 
Shrew (Anurosorex squamipes)^ with a body like a 
mole, ears entirely concealed, eyes almost imper- 
ceptible, and feet short and scaly. 

Shrew Mole (Scalops)y a genus of insectivor- 
ous mammals of the family Talpuhe, very closely 
allied to tlie Moles (see Mole). The tail is short 
and naked ; the muzzle is long and slender, the 
nostrils looking forwards and upwards on the 
oblique slope at the end of the snout ; the eyes are 
very small and are hidden in the fur. The teeth 
are peculiar in form ; their number is represented 
by the formula i. ij, c. p. S, m. 3 . The feet re- 
semble those of the common mole, but the toes of 
the hind-feet are Avehhed. All the species are 
American. The Common Shrew Mole, or simply 
Mole (S. aquatic us)^ is found every wdiere in the 
United States east of the Mississip]>i. The Prairie 
Mole or Silvery Shrew Mole (S, argevtatus)^ about 
7 inches long," is found on the western nfairies as 
far eastwards as Ohio and Michigan. The Texan 
Shrew Mole (S, latimau'us)^ larger in size and pos- 
sessing broader fore feet than any other species, is 
found in Texas and Mexico. Two other shrew 
moles have been placeil in a separate genus : one, 
Brewor^s Shrew Mole (Scapanus brcicerii)^ closely 
rcsemhling the common mole externally, hut agree- 
ing in its dentition and habits with the star-nosed 
mole, inhabits the eastern United States; the 
other, the Oregon Slirew Mole (Sca 2 mnus toini- 
sendii)^ is found plentifully on the hanks of rivers 
on the Pacific coast. 

SlireW’^sbliry, the county town of Shropshire, 

I on the Severn, 30 miles SSW, of Crewe, 42 W. by 
I N. of Birmingham, and 163 NW. of London. The 
I river here maives a serpentine curve and is spanned 
! by the En^disli Bridge (rebuilt 1774), tlie Welsh 
Bridge (rebuilt 1795), the iron how and girder 
Kingsland Bridge (18S2), which load to the suburbs 
of Ahhey-Foregate, Coleham, Frank\vell, Castle- 
^%>regate, and Kingslaiul ; and the Greyfriars 
iron foot-bridge (1879). AVith its steep, narrow 
streets, and its Avoalth of black and wdiite lialf- 
timhered houses, Slirew'shury is j>icturesque as very 
few' English towns. Its Norman castle, built by 
linger de Montgomery, still stands, tliough greatly 
modernised ; and coeval W'ith it is Holy Cross or 
Abbey Church, belonging to a Benedictine abbey 
(1083). Of the other eight Anglican churches the 
chief is St Mary’s, Norman to l^erpendicular in style, 
w ith a Jesse wniulow', the tomb of Admiral Benbow, 
and a spire 222 feet high. Notew'orthy also are 
the Roman Catholic church (1856), by Pugin ; the 
council-house (1501-60), where Charles I. stayed 
in 1642, and James II. in 1687 ; the old market- 
house (1595); the new market-hall (1868); the 
shire-hall (rebuilt 1836, and again, after fire, 1883) ; 
the corn exchange (1869); the post-office (1877); 
the county infirmary (1747-1830); the eye, ear, 
and throat liospital (1881); the ‘ Raven Hotel, 
where Farquhar in 1704 wrote the Recruiting Officer; 
the ‘Quarry,’ a pretty park of 23 acres, with its 
lime-tree avenue (1719) ; a Doric column (1816) to 
Lord Hill, 134 feet high ; and a bronze statue 
( 1860) by Marochetti of Clive. The county museum 
and a free library now occupy the old buildings 
(1630) of the grammar-school, which was trans- 
ferred to a fine new site of 26 acres ( now 60 acres ) 
in 1882, since which time the number of the boys 
ha.s increased from 170 to over 300. Founded by 



Edward VI. in 1551, though Rot Bctoally 
till 1562, and augmented by CJueen Elunbeth in 
1571, this school was reci^nised as one of the 
seven great public schools in the Public Schools 
Act of 1868, and owes its greatness partly to ita 
rich endowment (£3100 per annum), but still more 
to the exertions of two suct’.essivo headmasters, 
I)r Samuel Butler (1798- 1836), afterwards Bishop 
of Lichfield, and Dr Kennedy 0^36*60). Among 
its alumni liave been Sir iMiilip Sidney, Fulke 
GrevilJc, Wycherley, Judge JelFreys, iha Marquis 
of Halifax, Charles Darwin, iVishop Fraser of Man- 
chester, Archbishop Thomson, Earl Cranbrook, 
H, C. Ilaikos, Stanley Mb‘vman, and sueh famous 
scholars as B. IF. Kejine<ly, K. A. Palf^y, 11. A. J. 
Munro, K. Shilleto, ami .1. F. B. Mayor. A 
statue of Darwin, in fi(mt of it, w;is nii\*‘iied 
1897* Glass - paint in LT, mailing, iitni fonndin;', 

ami the imiking of fa,rm implemont-- ar*' in 
dnstries ; and ‘ Shr(‘\\ -iljury eak<-s ’ lia\e long hemi 
bold in esienm. I'iiartomd hy f. . tin* 

borough rt'tnnn'd t^^o lurmlKi.' fi »ni l^iw.ud f. - 
reign till iSS.j, wIkmj tin* ion wa^ redn<‘'‘d 

to one. Bop. ( ISol ) flkOSI ; ( issi » i>r. ts| : < MmH ) 
d’he ( '\no in / tx ('alcifn loll 

aftm* itsca.ptnr<‘ in 77S iiom I !i< Iviiii.- of F'v,\\k ox 


Olla of Meivia the pla/a' •hanyt-d Mim** t.> 

i^vrohht's^tfritj Xiws u in tlio v, nod ‘ of Vvl:i»‘h lUr 
inod(n‘n rianio is a i‘oi j ii[>t Ion. TIa firrlof w a ?d s! 
has lignred often in hi, -lory, tiaviny* he*-!j \eit<*d 
hy most of tin* Ftigii>Ii King-. an<l lojualttily ]><► 
sieg<»d -e.g. l»y Idnwnllvn ana tin* ji.uSL<t 

nientarians (1(141). In jin* Imitle of Shrrw-hnn, 
.fonght at Bat! h‘li('ld, d itjih*- \ F. . on i?!'-; diil\ 
1403, IFonry ]\h (q.v.) looted llotqMii ami hi.'^ 
confederates. For tin* (‘urK of Siiv<‘>\ ^l»u rs , see 
Taijsot, and Sin:i’Kii:ij). 

Sec Works hy 4’. Plnllq»s (I7r'.*), Ik and 4, li. 

iJlakeway (ISlih), 11, rid^uun [ I«''d7), N\'. J'Ijillip' 
and (k \V. FisUor (ISOO). 

Slirlko { a gr?ne> of ]*asvnrine hiids 
having the hill short ami eonipre^s<-d, the uppei* 
marnlihle curved ainl >N ilh a, inomiiieut lotuh, ihe 
base t»f the hill covered with hairs <Iireeln<l for 
wards, w’ings of moderate li‘ugth, and verv power- 
ful f(»ot'. Th(‘y are found in all ]>arts of tlie wor]<l 
e.vcept in South Ameriea. They are cal hvl Buteher- 
binls from the hahit., coiiimou to many vsneeies, of 
impaling tlieir ]n’ey upon thorns. 'J’ln* food I’onsisis 
chiefiy of insects, luil ofti-n als<» of mice, frogs, 
lizards, ami small birds. 4'he (.ireat tiray Shrike 


‘lull and leiipB i}t6Mr|iiii& 

Shrike {.L. mnor). lias a1s6 
but the eommoneet British 
back^ Shrike (L. ' collwno)^ Wtue 
wooded districts in England and 
sioually iu the south-east of Scotland. Mi. 
miwle of twigs and roots, neatly lined witli -woiil 
and liair. Only one brood is r(*ared, and the biiritt 
usually iriigrate in August. The males of thi%a£^< 
of Home other sp<?cies, have con.siderable powered 
song In Australia the shrikes are re]»resented by 
the nearly allicMl Tliick heads ( Pachycephala), >vMcw' 
abound in tlte foroiits ihrouglj >ut that CfUitinent 
I and Oceania. 

Sliri III p ' I, ;i ger)ns of crustaceans, of 
f the order 1 .'dlied fu Joh.-te-rs, eroyfish, 

: and ]fva\\'ii<. 4‘ic- t'aco <dongaied, latjcrin^, and 

arcluvi as it lium-jj i>aek<‘d. T In- beak is very short, 
iliopluj- a Tv»;</:y di?- 1 inrt.io/i from pravus. 'khe 
heci p-v ! e 1 iv rl\ ^malL 4 In* whole si rue- 

(uje is *. i>r\ d* i le, aimo'-T (ran'-lueom : ami the 
ei'lojii'' :ni* ‘-Of f! ;h.<T fheslirim)» m.'LV read^!^ esca})e 
V, .j ! v/hrthfT ,>n a sajhls bottom or 

' -u iuioii)!-.' liiio.i'jij I h*' wafer, l"or tiie change in 
|••d•au• o?} itoilirJL’. see IbfMii.NTS, \'oI, AM 11. ]>. 
171. 'rh'- f}ui--k mo\ cjneiiis. like short 

leap.'-, lu'trav theuj to any one w h<» looks attonliveiy 
into II pool left ky tic* retiring tide on a sandy 
shoje WIk o ;i!;om"-I (hey bjjrv t }iem<<*l ve.-- in flic 
-a.ud iiy a. p'-eiiiiar mo\ ement of their fjiTdikc tail. 

; The. < *ommoi» shi imp ( ' rnfijdrm) i- vt*ry abundant 





Great Gray Shrike {Lanias excuhitor), 

{L. excubitor) viBits the British Islands in autumn 
and winter, but has not been known to breed. It 
is one of the largest species, its length being 9 to 
10 inches. The back is of a light gray colour, 
wing and tail feathers black tipped with white, 


tVannum »Shriuip [Crmifjon vuhja7'u), 

on Brifi.'-J> and other Furo[>ean eoasts wlicrev'or the 
; shore is MUidy. ll i'- about 2 inches long, of a 
' gretmisli-giiiy colour, dotted with brown. It is in 
: gie.it estet‘m as an article of food, and is generally 
taken hy a m‘t in the form of a wide inoulhed bag, 
stretched by means of a short cross-beam at the 
end of a i»ole, and pushed along hy the shrimper 
wading to the knees. Sometimes a net of larger 
size is tlraggtMl along hy two Iwials. The Skeleton- 
shrimp or Spectre-shrimp is a small crustacean of 
the family Caprellida* (as i-aprcl/a iincaris). The 
Brine-shrimp (q.v.) is the subject of a separate 
article. The hresh- water Shrimp is treated at 
GAMMARUS, 

SlirillCy a case or reliquary for containing the 
lielicB (q.v.) of saints and martyrs. 

Shropslllre. or Salop, a West Alidland county 
of England, on the AVelsh border, bounded bv the 
counties? of Cheshire, Stafford, M'orcester, tlere- 
ford, Kadnor, Montgomery, and Denbigh. It 
measures 50 miles by 41, ami has an area ot 844,565 
acres or 1319 sq. in. The Severn, entering from 
! Montgomeryshire, winds 55 miles across Uie in- 
j terior, dividing Shropshire into two prettj’ equal 
portions, and being joined here by the Tern, whilst 
a lower tributary, the Tenie, traces much of the 
I southern boundary. Ellesmere (116 acres) is the 
largest of several lakes. The nortlieni and eastern 
portion, to the left of the Severn, is level with the 
exception of the isolated Wrokin ( 1320 feet), and 
is occupied hy the New Bed Sandstone. The south- 
western portion, belonging to the Old Red and 
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earlier formations, is rugged and mountainous, an«l 
in the Clee Hills attains 1805 feet. Coalbrookdale 
is the chief of five coal* fields, and the mineral 
wealth also includes iron, lead, limestone, and 
freestone. The soil is variable, but generally 
fertile and well cultiv^atcd, so that only about one- 
seventh of the whole area is waste, whilst woods 
and [)lantations cover 71 sq. m. and orchards 4000 
acres. Much attention is paid to live-stock, the 
cattle excccdiii*' 150,000 and the sheep 430,000. 
The county, whose council has 68 njembers, is 
divided into 14 hundreds and 253 civil parishes. 
It contains the parliamentary borough of Shrews- 
bury, the county town, and the municipal boroughs 
of IJridgnorth, Ludlow, Oswestry, and Wenlock. 
It returns four members for the Oswestry, New- 
port, Wellington, ami Ludlow divisions. 
was a native ; and historic scenes or antiquities, 
other than those noticed in the articles on the tliffer- 
ent towns, are Acton- Burnell, Boscohel, Wroxeter, 
Watling Street, and Otta’s Dyke. Pop. (1801) 
169,248; (1841) 225,820; (1871) 248,111; (1891) 
236,339; ( 1901 ) 239,321. 

See works by O. Hulbert (2 vols. 1837), E. Lloyd 
- (1844), R. W. Eyton (12 vols. 1853-60), J. C. Ander- 
son (1864), Mrs F. 0. Acton (1868), M. E. C. Walcott 
(1879), Miss G. Jackson (Dialect, 1879-81), Miss <X 
Bume (Folklore, 1883-85), and A. J. C. Hare (1899). 

Shroyetlde# 'shriving-time,’ ‘absolution-time,’ 
the name given to the days immediately preceding 
Ash- Wednesday, Avhich, as indeed the whole period 
after Septuagesiina Sunday appears to have been, 
were anciently days of preparation for the peniten- 
tial time of Lent. In tne modern discipline of the 
Roman Catholic Church a trace of this is still pre- 
served, as in many countries the time of the con- 
fession, which precedes the paschal or Easter 
communion, commences from Shrovetide. These 
days were sometimes called Fasting-tide, Fast- 
mass, Fasten-e’en, or Fastern’s-e’en, names still 
retained in some parts of Great Britain, as Fabi- 
nacht is the regular German name. The name 
of JShrovetide was retained in England after the 
Reformation, although the practice of shriving 
was abandoned. The duty of confession having 
been fulfilled, the faitliful, upon the eve of enter- 
ing upon tiie Lent, were indulged with permis- 
sion to give themselves up to amusements and to 
festive celebrations, of which the counterpart is 
still seen in the continental carnival. In England 
the pastimes of football, cock-fighting and throwing 
, at cocks, bull -baiting, &c. were long recognised 
usages of Shrovetide ; and the festive banquets of 
I the day are still represented by tiie pancakes and 
I fritters from whicli Pancake Tuesday took its 
name, and by the ‘collops’ which gave its title 
to Collop Monday, Shrovetide cakes and ale, the , 
last surviving relic of Shrove Tuesday celebrations, 
were discontinued by Brasenose College in 1887. 
The Mardi Gras of the French, with its merry- 
makings, is Shrove Tuesday. It is a popular 
festival at New Orleans. 

Shrub. See Rum. For Shrubs, see Trees. 

Shtickford, Samuel, Rector of All-Hallows, 
London (died 14th July 1754), is remembered forliis 
Sacrecl and Proythanc tiistory ( 4 vols. 1727 ), intended 
as a continuation of the Avork of Prideaiix (q.v.), 

Shlllllla^ or SCHUMNA, a city of Bulgaria, by 
rail 66 miles W. by N. of Varna and 80 SE. of 
Rustchuk. Of exceptional strategic importance, 
it is defended by strong detached forts and a 
fortifi^ camp, aft of which were to have been 
demolished according to the Berlin treaty, though 
the clause stipulating this has not been carried out. 
Shumla is a straggling place, and has numerous 
mosques and churches, the splendid mausoleum of 
Hassan Pasha ( 18th century), an arsenal, numerous 


banacks, and a military hospital. It mannfactmvs 
slippers, do tiling, coiiper waves, and silks. 1N>1>. 
(1900) 22,928. Tlie lortificd works were attacke«l 
in vain by the Russians in 1774, in ISIO, and in 
1828, but were abandoned to tliem in 1878. 

SllllsllU. a town of Russian Transcaucasia, r».> 
miles SSW. of Elizabeth|)o], occupies a strong ]>osJ' 
tion oil a mountain, which is accessible only on one 
side, and is, moreover, defended by a citadel. Bop. 
(1897) 26,800, who make celebrated carpets and 
coarse silk goods, and trade in horses that are held 
in great rejuite. 

Klmstcr. a decayed city of Persia, stands on 
the Kfirun, at tlie point where that river emerges 
from tiie hills, 250 miles W. by S. of Ispahan. It 
is protected by a citadel. Jt has been identified by 
some with the ancient city of Susa, but the site of 
that city is Sus, 40 miles WNW. of Shuster, l*ox». 
6000. 

Shiite, John. See Barrington. 

Shwan-pan, the Chinese Abacus (q.v.). 

Slah-posh ( ' black-clothed ’ ), a name given by 
their Moslem neighbours to the pagan Kafirs of 
Kafiristan (q.v.). 

I SialagOgnes are substances wdiich increase the 
: secretion of saliva. They may do so by stiigulating 
the secretory nerves of the salivary glands reflexly 
through the sensory nerves of the mouth, stomach,, 
eye, or nose. Thus, sweet or slightly irritating 
substances in the mouth provoke a secretion w 
saliva, while the sight or smell of savoury eatables 
Snakes the teeth water.’ These are known as 
topical sialagogues, and include such substances 
as mustard, ginger, pellitory-root, dilute acids, &c. 
Dilute acids ami pellitory-root are the only ones 
which are much used in medicine to increase the 
flow of saliva and keep the mouth moist ; a small 
piece of the latter is chewed from time to time. 
Sialagogues also act after absorption into the blood 
by a direct stimulating action on the secretory 
nerves. Jaborandi and mercurial compounds are 
well-known examples of this class. The former, or 
its alkaloid, pilocarpine, may cause the secretion of 
a pint or more of saliva within a short time after 
administration. This class is known as remote or 
general sialagogues. 

Slalkot, a town in the Punjab, near the left 
bank of the Clienab, 72 miles N. by E. of Lahore, is 
a rapidly growing, clean, and well-built town, ivitli 
large manufactures of paper and a native clotli. 
There are an old fort, gallantly held by a few 
Europeans in 1857, but now converted into public 
offices, several shrines sacred to the Sikhs and tlie 
MoJiainmedans, tlie l^unjab military prison, a 
public garden, &c. Pop. (1881) 45,760; (1891) 
54,930, including the cantonment, one mile to the 
north.— The district has an area of 1958 so. m. and 
a pop. (1881) of 1,012,148. 

Siam (native name, Muann Thaiy ‘the Land of 
the Free *) occupies the central portion of the Indo- 
china Peninsula. Its extreme lengtli stretches 
from 4’ in the Malay Peninsula to Cliiengsen (20® 
22' N.), on the river Mekhong, or a distance of nearly 
1100 miles, and the greatest breadth from E. long, 
98® to 106®, or about 530 miles. It is bounded orn 
the south by French Cambodia, the Gulf of Siam,, 
and the British Malay states, and on the west by 
Burma. The northern frontier was laid down by 
the Anglo-Siaiuese Boundary Commission (1890-91); 
and in 1893 the treaty of Bangkok (supple- 
mented by the Anglo-French treaty of 1896, which 
guaranteed the neutrality of the great central 
portion of Siam) conceefed to France all the- 
territory between the Mekhong and former Anna- 
mese frontier north to the Laos country ; so that the 
Mekhong is now the Siamese boundary on the east- 
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(.see inapiri Vol. If. p. ,WJ). TIio territory to 

France niay afnourit’, to l()n,00(i s<(. in., and its 
to lOOjOtlO. The area of the present kinj'doni t>t Siam 
is akoiit 220,000 in., of wliich 00,0t)0 are in tin? 
Malay IVnin.snla. 1’he i>opiiI.'it ion is estiniatod at 
al»oiit ] 2,0t)0,0t)0, of ivlioni ahont .“{ or I millions are 
Siamese', ahout :h000,000 (’hinese, the nonaimlrr 
Ix'ine Shans, L;,os, .Malays liuiim'se, afid hill 

Irihesmen. 

Phj/Hind Fvtduns . — 'Fhe Malay Fenin.-nla ex^ 
elmled, the plain of !,he Menam \ iilh'V, the a.»l j*>iniuy 
eastern coa.s(,, and ! h(^ Korat pliiO'aa (from too m 
1000 feet hieh) oreiij)y the ;4reater portion of tlx* 
country. These plains a.re frins'cd hilU up to 
5000 feet hi^h, af!<l th<‘ north ; 4 ».*ne»“a}i.\ is hilly. 
The Mi'iiam, with a <*oiir.se of ahont t»00 mile.-, 
the principal river. It is formed hy th<' juneiion 
of the Mepitif.^ and M<.ytnne, and at a ]»oint l.’iO 
mile.s from tin; sea it dividt*s it.self ami falls into 
llie (4alf of Siatn hy two mouths, the we'^terly of 
wliieh is naincil the Taehin Fiver. Two oilier 
streams, the Mcklon^ ami the* BaTiej>akong,llow int\> 
the Gulf of 8ian). The Mekhong ( q.v. ) or Camlmlia 
has the main part of its course in or along Siamese 
territory, but navigation for vessels of any size is 
inipedea by rapids, and, commercially speaking, this 
magnificent river is of little itn]K>rtance at present. 
The riv^s form the principal tra<le-routcfl, and in 
and around Bangkok there is an intricate network 
of canals. Only the land adjoining the rivers is 
under cultivation, and the greater portion of the 
country is covered hy pathless jungle. 

The climate is considered healthy for the tropics. 
Low malarial fever is the most frequent ilfnc.-s 
among.st the European oommuiiity. There are two 
seasons — the wet and the dry, the former lasting 
from May till November, and the latter the rest 
of tlie year. The average rainfall is 54 inches 
per annum, which Is slight compared with that (»f 
the adjoining countries of Ihuina and Cochin- 
China. Ajirfl is tlie hottest month of the ye;ir, 
hut even then the thermometer rarely risc.s ali<)v<* 
94'^ in a well-constructed house, and as a rule there 
are cool hree/e.s at night, I’lie a\erage tempera- 
ture for the year is SV\ 

Product ions t Connucrcc, Exports, aod Imports , — 
The chief production of Siam is rice. It is the 
national food, and its export forms the great source 
of wealth of the eoiintry. The sy.stem of agri- 
culture is of the ruo.st primitive kind, but a genial 
sun, refreshing rains, and alluvial soil comhiiie to 
produce abundant crops. In 1890, 479,600 tons of 
rice, valued at £2,508,816, Avere exported, chicllv to 
Singapore and Ilong-koiig for tran.shipnient. This 
item formed more than two- thinks of the total 
exports, which amounted to £3,209,621. The other 
principal exports were teak -wood, obtained in the 
north, to the value of £200,178, pepper, salt, and 
dried lish, cattle (for consumption in Singapore), 
and til (sesame) seed. Goods were imported to the 
value of .£2,631,020. The most valuable items were 
treasure and gold-leaf, £995,003 ; cotton manu- 
factures and China goods, £403,184; lewellery, 
£131,400; opium, £118,292. The principal com- 
merce of the capital is in the hands of Chinese, 
who own 17 out of a total of 23 steam rice-mills. 
The labour market is supplied by Chinese coolies, 
and the best tradespeople and artisans are Chinese. 
The native Siamese are handicapped to some extent 
by the requirements of^ corvee, or state labour, but 
besides they are deheient in that enterprise and 
energy which are indispensable to successful trading. 
They confine themselves to agriculture, fishing, 
boating, and petty hawking, and many are simply 
idle hangers-on of the nobility. In addition to 
the exports above mentioned, the country produces 
hemp, tobacco, cotton, coffee, cardamoms, and many 
other articles of tropical growth, which are culti- 


vafxd for local corisumpfion only. Tropical fruits 
arc abundant, tin*, most highly prized lajing the i 
durian, inangtisicon, and mnngo. The banana is ] 
clwMji and )»!f*ntifnk 

A nitmtis. -'Vhr. wild clcpliani., tiger, hear (in the 
north), wil<l pig. d< r>r, nuuikcy, and s(jiiirrel alxmml 
! in tlx* di-iant iniiglv>. Tame i'dej)hants are em- 
ploy rd for [raM‘Hing and for In.Viour, especially in 
I In- te.a’n in i Im- mnih. Sf*voraI specimens 

oi {}»f* tnmoi/- ' eb-plianl ' ai‘* lv<‘pt in the 

: ( on.', 1 \ ,i}/i cn' tb<‘ ]o\ ni p;dac‘‘ jit llangkidv : but tliey 
.Ilf MS popu billy .-uppo^xil, t(.<l from golden 

di* lio-. n<»r .‘ 1 .; tbi'\ r»*faid<'<! witli any .^jiecial 
vt-iifiulion « M f 1\ . p. 2'Hi ( rorodilos are 
found at. tlif immtij- ot tbx er*-. 'rin* python, 
(•o*u:i, M'priji s \ .nriun ■ bind-. mo-,(jui{oes!, ants, 
rnfilif-*, and t.iopiml in-ext ; aio plenliful. There 
iiM- man\ speeio.H (,f bi»d-. nmi tlm rivms and const 
-w aim w il n b-d!. 

d///// ; o/.s, -- (b)ld ht‘fii produced in Siam 

from time immemorial : and argetitifeious co])j»er 
also is fouiul. Alluvial tin mines arc worktHi 
hy Chinese in the Malay Peninsula, and iron is 
turned out in t he north by native smelters. Bubics 
and sappliires ar:e found in ttte Chantakpon distrlet 
on the east coaat of the Gulf of 
of milling for these gems caiiM oil 
immigrants. The country has lately msn st mid ^ 
fur the researclies of mining prospectors, and several 
conccs.sionR, mostly for gmd and gems, have been 
granted to European speculators. 

Mauu/mdurcs , — The Siame.se are very deficient 
in rna?uifacturing arts. The only manufactures are 
a .species of eoarso ch>th ami silk, rough pat>er made 
from tlio hark of a tree, w^ater-jars, and coloured 
tiles for the roofs of temples. The.se industries, 
paltry as they are, are giaaually giving way t<» the 
import of foreign goods. Native gold- and silver- 
smiths display considerable ingenuity in tbeir 
work. 

hihahltauts <tnd Customs . — Pure Siamese are esti- 
mated to number only a third of the total popula- 
tion. The north and ejist are occupied hy Lao.s 
or Shams (q.v. ), A' lio are tattooeil, and differ some- 
Avhat in .speech from the Siame.se, and besides the 
('hinese tneve are considerable numbers of immi- 
grant Burmese, Indians, Malays, and Cambodians. 
The character of the Siamese is essentially peaceful 
and indolent. They are very social, vain, and fond 
of bright dresses and jcAvellerv. Tlieir intercourse 
Avith each other is conducte<f A\4th a ceremonious 
ailention to distinction of rank. They are a small, 
well-proportioned race, Avitli olive-coloured skin, 
black hair, sliglit black moustache, and no heard. 
They shave the hea<ls of their children, Avith the 
exception of a tuft on the crown, which is cut off 
Avith great ceremony at the age of puberty. The 
liair is llien allow'd! to groAv in the usual fashion, 
both sexes being alike closely cropjied. The 
national dress both for men and women consi.sts 
of a bright-coloured panung — a cotton or silk cloth 
armnged someAvhat in the form of Turkish troiisere, 
and reaching to the knee. Princes and w'ell-to-do 
people AA^ear in addition a A\hite jacket, often with 
gola or silver buttons, shoes, and Avhite stockings, 
while the women are distinguished by a gaudy 
scarf throAAm across the bosom. 

The houses are built of Avood or bamboo, thatched 
Avith the leaf of the attap palm, and are raised a 
few feet from the grouna on piles. Both sides of 
the river at Bangkok (q.v.) are lined for several 
miles with houses floating on wooden pontoons or 
on bundles of bamboo. Furniture there is none, 
unless a mosquito-net, a mat or two, and cooking 
and betel utensils be reckoned furniture. 

The food of the mass of the people consists simply 
of rice, curry stnfiT, a little dried fish, and fruit. 
Large quantities of tea are consumed in Chinese 
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fashion without sugar or milk. A spirituous liquor 
is distilled from rice, hut drunkenness is rare. 
Betel-nut cliewing and tobacco-smoking are uni- 
versal. Cliildren begin to smoke at a very early 
age, and ladies do not disdain the use of the fragrant 
weed. Betel-nut discolours the teeth, and tliis pro- 
cess is often aided by the use of various materials 
to render them quite black and polished. The 
characteristic vice of the Siamese is gambling, 
wliich can only be carried on in the licensed 
government gambling houses. At the new-year 
holidays (in April), and on two or three other 
public holidays, the people are allowed as a 
privilege to gamble at home or in the streets. 

Marriages are ne^tiated by elderly women, who 
find out u the birthdays of the intended bride and 
bridegroom are suitable — for the Siamese are super- 
stitious in this respect — and arrange the amount 
of property or money the parents on each side are 
willing to give to set up the young couple in life. 
The marriage ceremonies, during which the chew- 
ing of betel-nut plays an important part, last two 
or three days, and all friends are entertained 
liberally during this time. Priests are sometijues 
engaged to recite prayers, the brifle and bride- 
groom are sprinkled with consecrated water, and on 
a favourable astrological day — generally the third 
— the marriage-bed is prepared by an old couple, 
friends of the family who have in tlieir time been 
blessed witli a large and prosperous family. Among 
the poorer classes there is little ceremony. Tlie 
main feature of the contract is that the swain 
hands over to his mother-in-law a certain sum of 
money, which is termed * ka nam nom,* or price of 
tlie mother’s milk. Polygamy is universal amongst 
the wealthy and noble classes. 

The system of medicine is curious. The Hiamese 
believe that the arteries are tilled with air, and 
that most diseases are caused by some disturbance 
in this internal wind. Apoplexy, for example, 
results from wind blowing upon the heart with 
sufficient force to rupture it. The vegetable, 
mineral, and animal kingtloms arc laigely drawn 
upon to supply medicines, and the use of such 
peculiar articles of phariuac}” as cat’s eyes, l»ile of 
snakes, rhinoceros horn, sea-shells, &c. is not 
despised. Patients are accustomed to take medi- 
cines compounded of iiuinerous ingredients and in 
enormous quiintities. It is a painful custom of 
obstetrics tliat after the birth of a child the mother 
lies thirty days roasting before a liot fire. The 
number of days is dirninishetl Avith the number of 
children. I’lie mode of paying doctors might be 
adopted with advantage elsewhere. A fixed sum 
is agreed upon for a cure, and if the condition (»f 
the patient does not improve, or if he dies, the 
doctor gets nothing. The dead, after being kept 
for a period varying frojii two or three days for a 
poor man to eight or nine months for a prince, 
are cremated with mucli ceremony and at great 
expense. 

Every Siamese, with certain exceptions, is bound 
to give the state free labour for about three inoutli.s 
in the year, and to sup[»ly travelling officials with 
provisions and means of transport when called 
upon. A form of domestic slavery exists, by Avbich 
any one borrowing money may offer bis person as 
security. The creditor can put his debtor iii chains, 
if necessary, and compel him to work in his service 
till the principal is paid off, the value of his labour 
being reckoned only as interest. 

The religion of the country is Buddhism. The 
sacred books are written in Pali in the Cambodian 
cliaracter, and have been originally' brought from 
Ceylon.^ All Siamese enter the priesthood for a 
siiort time. Priests are clothed in yellow robes, 
and their heads and eyebrows are shaved. They 
collect their food from the charitable in the early 


' morning. The temples are numerous, and f-liey 

I are the only buildings, except the palace, on whicli 
! any architectural cflort has been expendeil. Their 

gil<led minarets, roofs of coloured tiles, an<l r|naint 
pagodas draw forth the admiration of tlie stranger 
on his arrival at Bangkok. 

Government and General Progress. — The old 
system of first and second kings has been abolished, 
ami the present and only king is Chulalongkorn I. 

( Phra Paramindr Maha), Avho was born September 
21 , 1858, and succeeded to the throne October 1, 1868. 
He is an amiable but dignified monarch, knows 
the English language thoroughly, and is possessed 
by a sincere desire to ameliorate the condition of bis 
country. The eldest son of the queen was nominated 
crown-prince in 1887, and this innovation will tend 
to make the throne hereditary, which was not 
formerly the case. The legislative power is vested 
in the king in conjunction with a council of minis- 
ters, who have charge of the departments of war 
and marine, foreign affairs, home government, 
justice, agriculture, royal house, and finance. 
The country is divided into provinces administered 
by governors. The ablest of the king's brothers 
(two full and twenty half-brothers), nearly all 
English-speaking, fill some of the more Important 
ptiblic offices. There is a small permanent army, 
modelled after the fashion of the British army, 
and drilled by Europeans. The navy consists of a 
modern cruiser of 3000 tons, a smaller cruiser, and 
a few gunboats, despatch vessels, «5s:c. 

The government, assisted by many British and 
other resident officials, has in recent yeai-s made 
rapid strhles in reforming the administration. Mr 
Mitchell Innes, who acted as financial adviser to 
the king during 1896-7-8, greatly inqu-oved tliat 
department. The revenues have been increased, 
are now paid ilirecily into the Treasury and 
regularly audited, anil an annual biulget in- 
stituted. Judicious expenditure has been made 
on public works, tlie Civil List has been jait on a 
definite footing, and all salaries and accounts arc 
paid regularly at fixed intervals, instead of being 

II ion tbs in arrear. Taxation is lightened and 
simplified, so that Siam is now the most lightly 
taxed country in Asia. In other ilirections similar 
reforms arc being carried out. Sanitation, educa- 
tion, and the adiiiinistration of law ami justice 
are all greatly improved. By inquoveuients in 
forest conservation the teak revenues have been 
trebled and Avaste prevented. An improved and 
now effective police system has had beneficial results 
in many directions. Bangkok is lit Avitb electricity. 
Telegraph lines connect Bangkok AA’itli Eurojie 
vid Saigon, and also vid Tavoy in Burma, and with 
Obiengniai in the north. I'lie postal union Avas 
joined in 1885, and a telephone exchange exists in 
Bangkok. A railway connecting Bangkok with 
Paknain at the mouth of the river A^as opened 
in 1893, and a line to Korat, 105 miles NE. of 
Bangkok, sloAvly constructed ; other raihvay lines 
(to Burma and the Chinese frontier) have been 
surveyed. Bangkok lias trannvays. Education, 
Avhicli is carried on by the priests in the temples, 
has been su])plemented by schools for the teacning 
of English. Extra-territorial jurisdiction exists in 
Siam — i.e. foreigners are not subject to Siamese 
laws, but to the laws of their respective countries 
ail ministered by consuls. 

The revenue is estimated at £2,000,000, and 
includes £1,000,000 for opium, spirit, gambling, 
paAvhbroking, and other monopolies ; £700,000 taxes 
on bouses, shops, boats, fisheries, theatres, &c. ; 
£200,000 land-tax ; and £100,000 customs. 

— Authentic Siamese history does not 
begin till the vear 1360, when Ayuthia (q.v.) w^as 
founded. Cambodia was conquered and made tribu- 
tary in 1532. The period fiom 1669 to 1688 was 
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reinlered illnslnou- by llie ciirtM/r of ("orista!Jt*e 
Falcon (ur Pliaollvoo ), a (Jlrcck of (.\*|>lia!c»iua, who 
aitainotl the of pririn* oiiiusUo*. llo was 

tlie king’s favom itr*, and iridiKM.^d I hat nioiian*h 1o 
.seinl an embassy !.<► Ja>uis \l\\ Aynthia remained 
tlie capital till IToS, when afl»*r ?t si('ge of two 
yeai's it was tak*si and burned by tliti Uuiuiese. 
The invaders wtnt^ linally driven from the eoiinti v 
by a general nam< d IMiya Tak, son of a^’hinanuiri 
by a Siainfj.se mother, who made Bangkok the 
capital, and afterwards ascended the thione. I'lic 
present dynasty was founded in I7H2. 

Language and Literature. — The alphabet con- 
sists of forty -four characters and twenty vowel- 
signs. ^ The language is monosyllabic (the poly- 
a^labic words being borrowed from Pali) ana Uaa 
feve ton^, which render its acquisition difficult to 
Europeans. The style in which inferiors address 
superiors differs considerably from the common 
language, and the sacred books arc written in 
Pah. Literature ia com])riacd in sotne volumes of 
history, medicine, laws, astrology, but it is of 
no particular value. The Sianic.se are fon<l of 
reading fable.s, romances, plays, of wliitdj tinne 
is a cheap and abundant supply. 

The principal hooka on Siam arc LoulKin;, \ 

tion da Jirn/aume dc JSiitm (IbDl); P.dh'i^oix, I 

tiori du MoiHinme de Sidin (lHr)4); Jiowriu^, Kirf/do.yi 
and People of Siam (bsr)7); Mouhot, Trar^'ts ia Siam, . 
Caudiodia, and Lftost (1S(U); Basti.in, />/« r<7A*«/‘ d(s i 

dstlichcn Asitois (18h0); Leonowon.s, 7/f* ICndhh , 

nvHS at the Siame.'^c (^onrt (bS70); bock, 'rcotpti.^ and : 
Elephants ( 1884 ) ; ( 'ohjidioiin, /( mouasf th*^ Shtrns ( INS'* i ; ’ 
0()\t, Siam, or the Heart of Fartht r India { Xcw \'or!v, j 
188()); Chcvillajfl, S'd'a/a rf les Siamois (ISSUj; fkillcti, 

A 2'housand Mdes on an Elephant ( INSU); J, An(h*rs«ui, 
Euf/lish interconrse ivith Siatn in (hr Sere a U'* nth. (\n’ 
turp (1890); Mrs Orindrod, Siam: a (leru/rafih ienl 
Siiminnrp ; Maxwell S<iiniu* rvilk-, (he 

Mcinain (18V>7); lb Wariii^^tun Siuyth, Euur Y>at\< in 
<Sm?a(2vols. l«S9N); I ). ( ^-imphell, Siam iti tin .iKHh 

Centnrp { 11HJ2). See map at Ihtrma, \‘ol. 11. ; a senes of 
rt'coiit consular re]>orts ; uihI articles nn Anxam, 
and ToN(ii-Kixa. — 'Die Ctulf of ^iam an arm of the 
Oliina Sea, is boundeil on tlie N. and W’. h^' Siam, ami 
on the b. by (’amhodia and t'oeliind Inna. At its 
entrance it is 250 niilowS wide, and it e.xtemb nearly *ino 
miles inlan<h 

Siamese Twins, a no me giv<m to two childnm, 
Eng and Chang, horn of Chine.so jiareiits in Siam, 
in ISll, having their bodies u?iite<l by a baml of 
llesh, Htroteliing from tluj end of one breast -bone to 
the .same phiee in the opi>osite twin. A union of 
the hollies of twins by various parts i-j not an 
uiiu.sual occurrence (see Moxntro.sitv ). The 
Siame.se twins, jmrehased of their mother at Mek- 
long, were l>rought to Ameriea by Mr Hunter in 
1829, anil to England afterwards. After realising 
a comi)etence by the exhibition of themselves in 
the Vearious countries of Europe, the Siamese twins 
settled in one of the .southern states of America, 
where they weie married to two sisters, and had 
offspring. Ruined by the civil war in America, the 
Siamese twins again inaile the tour of Europe, and 
exhibited theni.sclves in London again in 1 809. 
They died 17th January 1874, the one surviving 
the other two hours and a half only, and then 
dying from the effect of the shock on a lieart 
already weak. 

Sibbaldt SiH Robert, Scottish naturalist and 
antiquary, was born of Fifesliire ancestry at Edin- 
burgli, 15th April 1641. Educated at Edinburgh, 
Leyaen, and Paris, he settled in 1662 as apliysician 
in Edinburgh, devoted much time to botany and 
zoology, and aided Sir Andrew Balfour in establisli- 
itig a botanic garden. He was knighted in 1682 
and appointed Geographer-royal for Scotland, in 
1686 was for a short time a convert to Roman 
CatholicisDAi and died about 1722. He published 


i iminy piimphlebs mi medical subjects, natural 
' hi^ttirv, S<M)tush hi'-^tory, and aiithjuities. 

1 Mf.s writiii;.;-. inehule Sf'otia lUastrata^ sire Prodro- 
' )no>. If i.<{ttria-’ /Vat na'alis (1684); CoUertion of Several 
I 'rrfalfits in Eo/h) t '(/ti^ern >n>/ Srottavd^ os it of Old, 

' and also in Knf.r MTUT); A llistorp of Pife O/rid 

Kinrni's (1710) ; nn*l his Antohiof/raplnj (1832). 

Sibbtvs^ (hivit.rn divim*, was bom 

tlie Mill of an honest, wheelwright at Tostock (not 
Sndhury ), Sutlolk, in 1577, He was put to Ihiiy 
school, and aflerwanls, by the exertions of some 
friends who hiii pj'omise, was sent to St 
College, (tanibridge, a.s .sub-sizar. He graduate p 
B.A. in 1599 , was elected Fellow two yearn 
and was Trinity Lecturer from 1610 till 1615 ^ 
he was deprived, as also of. his ietlowshm.^ 
was at once dppoiitt^d ptei^her of 
where be laboured tUl when, amr 

dining Udier’s offer of the provostship of Trinitj;, * 
College, Dublin, he was made M/ister of Catharine . 
Hall, Cambridge. He w’os under the suspicion 
of Land, but contrived to escape the penalties 
inllielcd by his courts, and in 1633 was appointed 
by Iho king Vicar of 'J'rinily Ciiurcb. He died 
r>ih duly 1635. rnllcr tolls \i.s Sildxfs Avas most 
I'lninojit for that gr?icr which is most worth, yet 
costs the least to keep it, (Jirisfian humility, and 
fnrtlnw, that us a pionchcr the truth ho pressed 
most urgently on hi'-^ lioarers xvas the Incurna-lion. 
[•’or his hoa^ only-mindiMlnes.s ho has heen calle<l, 
ami md ina]>pr<)piiatc‘ly, tljo English Lidghton. 
Among Jiis nuiny hiH)ks imu bo named Ibe Braised 
75 cf/. whi<*ii converted Baxim* at liftoon ; the Soul's 
('(fn/fie,\ \vhi«‘li l/aak IValton bequeathed to his 
.Sun, as ho did tlio former to his ilaughter ; Boirels 
f>//ra((i : 'I he Eehaanaff /jor/. v/5A'r, X'c. 3diere is 
a ci)m)*h>te «'diiion in Nhdiol's J’uritan T>ivinc.s, 
NviUi a Lif».‘ 1 a iho licv. A. B. Grosarl (7 voIh. 
1N(>2 b l ). 

Siberia ), mlginally the name of a Tartar 

Inrl on the jitvsli, is now applied to an itnmonse 
lerritoiy hel<tnging to llussia in uorlhorn Asia, 
iKiuiided b\ the [.’ral Moniitaiiis on the \V. : the 
Arctic Ocean on tho N. ; the seas (»f Behring, 
tdvhotsk, ami da]>an in the E. : ami the Kus.shui 
; prov iiH'cs of the Kirghiz Steppes and Turkestan, ami 
j thet’iiinoso emj>iri; (Mongolia and Manolmria) in 
. 1 h<* S. 'Fakoi! within those limits Siberia covem an 
area of no h‘ss than 4.833,500 so. in. — nearly forty 
! limes a.s gre-at that of the Unite*! Kingdom — 

! ami has a population of 4,484,550 inhabitants. Its 
natural divisions, broatlly corres|»onding to the a<l- 
ministrative mies, are : BV-J Siberia, including the 
governments of d’obolsk and Tomsk, as also parU of 
iVrm siluateil on the eastern slope of tlie Urals; 
East Sibto'ia (governments of Yeni.sei.«*k, Irkutsk, 
Y’akiitsk, and Transbaikalia); the peninsula of 
Kamchatka ; and the Amur regioti., wiiich includes 
the governments of Amur, Usuri, the maritime 
province, and the island of Saghalien (Sakhalin). 
The group of islands, sometimes from the principal 
one called Liakhov, have been described at New 
Siberia. The areas of the provinces with their 
populations are given umler Ritssxa, Immense 
]>arts of this territoiy arc still but very imperfectly 
mapped, especially in the wildernesses of the north 
and north-east — a few surveys along the chief rivers 
and lines of communication being the only sources of 
information. But the leading features "of tlie net- 
work of highlands which covers Siberia can lie stateil 
in a few Avords (see also Asia» Vol. I. pp. 485-487). 

The great jilateau of eastern Asia enters Siberia 
to the east of Lake Baikal, where it attains a 
height of from 3000 to 4000 feet and a width 
of nearly • 1300 miles, and stretches thei'cfroin, 
with a gradually decreasing height and width, 
towards tlie north-eastern extremity of Asia at 
tlie Behring Strait. It is fringed on its south- 
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western bonier by the Great Altai and’ Sayan 
moil II tains, which separate Siberia from Nortli-west 
Mongolia, the Barguzin and tlie South Muya ridges, 
and a scries of yet unexplored and unnamed ridges 
stretching farther north in the same direction ; 
while along its south-eastern border it has the 
Stanovoi Moun tains, wliicli rise as a high wall on 
' the coast of tlie Sea of Okhotsk, and are continued 
farther south by the Great Khingan, The border- 
ridges of the lofty platecau arc theliighest in Siberia, 
and their peaks attain lieiglits of from 7000 to nearly 
11,000 feet, but very few of them penetrate into 
the region of perpetual snow. Mountains remain- 
ing snow-elad all the year round and giving origin to 
glaciers are met with only in the Altai (q.v.), at the 
Miinku-Sardyk which rises to a height of 10,700 feet 
amon«^t the Sayan Mountains to the south-west of 
Lake Baikal, and in the highlands of the far north- 
east. In the remainder of Siberia, owing to the 
dryness of climate, and also perhaps to a warm 
current flowing in the upper strata of the atnio- 
spliere, the jierpetual snow-line stands at a great 
height not attained bj^ peaks 70(K) to 9000 feet high. 
A broad belt of alpine tracts fringes tlie plateau 
along its north-western border, assuming a more 
and more gloomy aspect in proportion as the}" 
advance fartlier iiortb. The whole of this belt is 
thickly clothed with forests, the summits only of 
the higher peaks (45(X) to 7000 feet) rising he^'ond 
the limits of tree- vegetation. The auriferous re- 
gions of the Altai, Upper Yeniseisk, Barguzin, and 
Olekma are situated in this alpine belt. A belt, 
nearly 500 miles wide, of higli plains 1700 to 
2500 feet above the sea-levcl spreads all along the 
base of the alpine belt, their outer limit being, 
roughly speaking, a line running from Tomsk to- 
wards the north-east. They are very fertile in the 
south, hut of course become loss an'd less suitable 
for agriculture as they advance into higher lati- 
tudes. The whole of West Siberia, between these 
high plains and the si lores of the Arctic Ocean, is 
an immense lowland which has barely a few 
hundred feet of altitude and most of whicli must 
have emerged from the sea at a quite recent post- 
glacial epoch. TJjc southern part of these Jow- 
lands — the prairies of Ishini, Upper Tobol, and 
Baraha — is extremely fertile. The soil is a thick 
layer of black eartli, which also penetrates into the 
lower valleys of the Altai, and the traveller finds 
there to his astonishment a territoiy, nearly as 
large as Great Britain, entirely covered with a 
luxurious grass- vegetation, with masses of decidu- 
ous forest, whicli is even now tlie granary of 
Siberia, and has grain to spare for export to the 
mines of the Urals. Nearly one- third of the 
population of Siberia is gathered on those prairies, 
attaining a density of 20 and 40 inhabitants to the 
square mile ; and tlie population is more thoroughly 
Russian than in many parts of European Russia 
itself, the indigenous population making but two 
per cent, of the whole. 

Farther north, and especially in the space 
between the Obi and the Irtysh, the country 
assumes a quite different character; there begin the 
ummns, or immense marshes which cover nearly 
100,000 sq. m., entirely clothed with thickets and 
meagre forests, and quite impracticable in the 
summer. Even the hear does not venture to cross 
the marshes when they are not frozen. Agricul- 
tural settlements may l>e found in tliis region on 
the banks only of the rivers, while some 30,000 
Ostiaks, Vogufs, and Samoyedes find scanty means 
of existence in hunting and Ashing. Farther north 
still begin the tundras^ which extend along the 
Arctic seaboard as far as Kamchatka, and cover an 
aggregate area of some 450,000 sq. m. — more than 
twice the area of France. The climate of the tund ras j 
is really terrible ; the average temperatures of De- < 


comber and January are 15 and 35 degrees below 
the zero of the Fahrenheit scale ; the soil is frozen to 
a great depth, and only thaws on its surface during 
the short summer. The trees disappear, only a few 
species venturing to struggle against the cold by 
sjueading ns low bushes or by rising hut a couple 
of inches above the ground. Tlie want of drainage 
adds to the difficulties which vegetation lias to 
cope with, and only a few flowering plants enliven 
occasional small patches of better protected and 
dryer soil. Nevertheless simic 50,000 liuman beings 
wander over these inhospitable tracts, with rein- 
deers and dogs for dragging the sledges across 
the wilderness. Of the plateau whicli tills vast 
tracts in East Siberia the upper terrace, 3000 to 4000 
feet high, is quite unsuitable for agriculture, in 
consoijuencc of its altitude, cold climate, and want 
of drainage ; in fact, the whole of the Vitim plateau 
and its conliniiation towards Kamchatka is quite 
uninhabited. But its lo>ver terrace, which is 2500 
to 3000 feet above the sea and is separated from 
the upper by the Vahlonovoi ridge, oilers, especially 
ill Transbaikalia, great facilities for agriculture and 
cattle-breeding, and is peopled by both Buriats and 
Russians; while the smaller chains of mountains 
wliich intersect it are the seat of rich goldliehls, and 
owing to their richness in cojiper, iron, and silver 
will certainly become some day an iinjiortltnt centre 
for mining industry. Tlie Great Khingan, wliich 
is continued farther north by the Stanovoi Khrehet 
and is pierced by the Amur about Kumara, is the 
south-eastern horder-ridge of the great jdaleau, 
and it also is fringed on its outer shle by an alpine 
belt of several chains of mountains running j»arallcl 
to the border of the i>laleau. Owing to this eliar- 
aeter, the Stanovoi and the Great Khingan arc a 
most important geograi>hical boundary ; properly 
speaking they si'parate Siberia from a ibgion whicli 
is ^lancliuriaii in its physical features. As soon 
as the traveller has crossed this ridge (wliich liardly 
rises as a range of hills above the level of the 
dateaii) and has descended a cou])le of thousand 
eet ilown a very steep slope leading to tlie basin 
of the Amur, he sees a coiiijiletc change of scenery. 
The oak, the walnut-tree wliich lie has not seen 
since he left the Urals, the vine, and a variety of 
bushes and trees belonging to the Mancliiiriarrand 
the Jaj>ane.se floras suddenly make their appear- 
ance. When he has emerged from the alpine belt 
he ffnds again the same prairies whicli lie lias 
crossed on tlie Siberian slope of tlie plateau, and 
the climate of those juairies remains as continental 
and the winters almost as cold as in Siberia iiroper ; 
but the general character of the flora and fauna is 
totally changed. In fact it is European no more ; 
the species differ from their European congeners, 
new genera appear, and even the European species 
offer notable differences from the types familiar in 
Euro2)e. 

Another belt of high plains, 1500 to 2000 feet 
liigh, follows. ^ These prairies, watered by the 
Zeya and its tributaries, and covered with a very 
fertile soil and excellent oak forests, are the 
richest part of the Amur territory, and are being 
ra]>idly occupied by immigrants, chiefly sectaries, 
from Russia, who already number about 60,000, 
and supjdy tlie gold-mines on the slope of tlie 
Stanovoi with grain and cattle. The picturesque 
Little Khingan or Bureya Mountains separate 
the prairies of the Middle Amur from the low- 
lands of its low'er course. The whole of the latter 
is only now emerging from the Lacustrine period ; 
immense lakes enclosed witliin auite flat shores 
intermingle with swamps; and when the autumn 
rains, due to the monsoons of the China Sea, 
swell the waters of the Amur and the Sungari, 
making of the former a stream several miles wide 
and covering all its low islands, the whole region 
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becomes an immense swamp. Various small tribes 
of Manclnirian origin (Golds, Mangooiis, &c.) lead 
a half afjuatic existence on tlie banks of the Lower 
Amur and its tributaries, while the ILissian settle- 
ments are reduceil to a number of vina^^es built on the 
riv^erfor niaiutairiing comniiinicatioii along its hanks. 
It is on tlie border of this r<?gion that the capital 
of the Airnir territory, Khabaiovka, stands at the 
juncthm of the Amur with tlie t'suri. TIjo rocky 
and inhospitable mountains of Sikbota alin, inter' 
sected by e<]iially low and swam[»y valleys, Oil the 
remaining space towards tin? sea <'oast the moun- 
tains rising over the sea as a stone wall, almost 
entirely devohl of indentations. rr<»m Kluibarovka 
the valley of tlie rsuii h.^ads soutliwarils to Luke* 
Khangka and to the fertile tr.icis on t lie fioiu i« r 
of Corea, wliich surround the (Jnlf <it roiei the 
Gr(‘at. In that gulf Russia has at \'iadi\ o-.t<dv a. 
sjdendid harlxnir, reminding one hy ii> geiuTal 
aspect of tin* (lohh'U floin <jf ^ 'oiistuul im'plc. 'Tli** 
fact that the poit is fio/i*n ovcj dunng gieaj 
part of the y<‘ar deiraets fiom it' \a!ue a ^ a 
naval station, and by tlie a(‘fjnidlion of |»on ^ 
Arthur ill tln^ open (’)nna, Siii liie peiMitiar valin* i 
of \dadivusl<dc (<j.v.) to Rte-^ia g)<^a{|\ dlmin 
islietl. See the sepaiate Saoija! H.\. 

KaAK’HA'J’KA. 

7i!/V<’/w*--'J'he rivers of Silieria. are of an imna nNe 
im|)ortaueo for the life of the count j v, 'Idicx all 
take their oiigin on the plateau, a.in(, attm- iia\ ing 
pienavl the snnounding mountains, <ujter ( Im‘ pla{n>, 
wlieie they descrihe gieal cmve-; and reccise num- 
bers of large liilnitaiie.s before (uit.eiing the sea. 
All of tliem have inonsiver ll)i-> feature' in eommon, 
that oaeli of them is fornu'd by tlu' junction of a. 
pair of great livens: sucli an' llu^ Old ami the 
Irtysli, the \enise‘i and the J'nnguska, the lauia 
anel the Vitim, the Shilka ami the Argun whieli 
form the Amur. Tlu^ three foiinen* enter the A relief 
Ocean, ami rejieated etlbrts have he'e*n mnele^ e.»f late' 
by both Swcdisli a,ml Knglish explortus ami traders 
to establish a regular eouimunie'at ion between 
Europe ami the mouths of rlie Siberian rivers, r/<f 
the Kara Sea, wliich is now known to be free from 
ice for a few weeks cvi'rv year. These ellbrts lla^■e 
not been lost, as a coui»le of .steamers now reacdi 
every year the mouths of either the Ohi or the 
Yoiiisci, with a cargo of machinery and various 
manufactured goo<ls. t)wing to the great depth 
of the Siberian rivers, Nordcnskibld was enabled 
to sail np the Yenisei as far .south as 60“ N. latitude, 
while a scliooiier which was built at Tinmen, on a 
tributary of the Ohi system, coulil sail to London 
with a cargo of Siberian wheat. But for the interior 
communictation the rivers are of still greater im- 
j portanco. A line of railway crossing the Urals 
now connects the Kama, a grc«at tributary of the 
Volga, with the town Tinmen, and steamers 
ply regularly from Tinmen to Tomsk, the capital 
of West Siberia; to Barnaul and Biysk in the 
Altai Mountains ; and to Semipalatinsk in the 
Kirghiz Steppes. Besides, a canal has recently 
been dug to connect the Obi with the Yenisei, and, 
when it lias been deepened and some rapids on the 
Angara have been cleared, goods will be trans- 
ported from the Urals to Irkutsk, the capital of 
East Siberia, situated within 40 miles of Lake 
Baikal. No less than 164 steamers (4000 horse- 
power) already ply on the Obi and the Irtysh. The 
Yenisei is also navigated as far as Minusinsk, a 
small town situated within 300 miles of the 
Mongolian frontier, in a very fertile region wdiich 
is often described as the Italy of Siberia on account 
of its rich vegetation. The Lena is navigated 
by steamers from Verkholensk (200 miles N. of 
Irkutsk) to its mouth — large quantities of corn and 
various goods being shipped to the gold-mines of 
the Olekma; smaller steamera also navigate the 


Vitim. On the Amur forty-live steamers (2800 
iMUfee powor) nly for a distance of 2()00 miles, from 
Sryctensk in Transbuikalia to its mouth ; while its 
trihiUary, tho rsuri, iicrmit.s .steamers to appioach 
witiiin 100 miles of V ladivoslok. 

Ovcrlaml communication is maintained by means 
of jKist r>talinn> hot wee'll all the ciiief towns — the 
j great highway from Rn,•^^ia to the I^icitic jiassing 
: through rimijeti, (>msk, Toni'-k, Ki asiioyarsk, Ir* 

I kuisk, T»'luia. RhigovcM'hensk, and Khaharovka, 

j llic c;t.[)it.al.' ol all the southern proxinces. Com- 
I iiiunicatiofi vemaii.', howox er, «li'hcull along tlie 
I Sliilka and iliC Amur, wiime 'nmg disiHnc*.‘s liave 
; to he t?.»\or'i-d lea MdKU'k, e‘*ip«*ci;rlU' wlien icc' 
i.-^ diiliin.g ou Hie n\» i' hcfei^' i t fni/c-ig <n when 
i! ahou: ti» 'i'^^oi^nes uf railway alreatl> 

enter SilMoni tin- '.xe-a the line Herm To 

'I inmeii, not \+t ('om;e< jcd xviih tlieotf»rr ilii-.Hnu 
raiivvax-. nnd jI,.- lim- i'l'a ui d»-iicl\ ai»in.--lv {or 
</hchai»in- k \> i-MO'- a, I Sam.'ua. the i;nlx\ay> 

net ill j'huojicMn 'j'he iicxv traTi‘‘-SilM‘]i;ui 

Hi'.' gre.-itc.sr ini'xxay entcrpi-i-e in the 
'Aorl i 1 . tv <•• •{« Hl. n.d hni Hio la tti'r, and l>cing 
miiit ill >cc’ion-. < omiin nced in JSOI, in RM)0 
llnongii no ej ti jniM t jon To \ h^Alix'O'tok was c->lah- 
hdn d ;• . tejfo’.x;-- ; nejji (.’hclialdin-vk, the fiixL .'-la- 
ti<m in Sij'erin / .e t )m-k and d'enn.-'k to Irkutsk, 
cr'"-ing laikc Haikcl on .slc.amcrs (‘.iirying tin* 
\xho:>‘ lia.in, t’acn.-o to Sheit'nsk t>n the Shilka, a 
or Hie Amur, a total distance* of 2762 
mile^ ; from SiM>{en'k on ^teamer on the rivers 
’ Shilka anti Amur to KhahaTtoka ( miles), and 
! Hn'iice *ny rail to \ ladixi^-stok ( 'IS.TH miles), the wtmie 
' journey Taking ahonl 17 «!a\s. A railway louml 
I Lake llail^al i- undt-r <‘onst j iiciioTi. By conce.‘'sion 
fi om i ’hiu.i in I V.Kl a di*\ ialion \\ as arranged llirougli 
' Maucliuria h\ Mukden to R»>il AT lhnr, thus securing 
, an ice fiec jmij in the i'hina Sea.. The total c.osi is 
, eslinmteil lo a]>]>n»,‘ich T/i or 5."l millions sterling. 

I (VuHntr\^. Sih(‘ria fully dcscrx'es its: re]iulali<>n of 
I being the coldt'^t cxmntry (»f llie worhl ; hut its 
I .'-TimiiKM* is warm. Beyond 60' N. the dtily average 
! lempeiatnre is less than 60' ; in moderate latitudes 
I duly has an uvc'rage of 61 ‘ t>7 , ami 60“ ou ihc ^Tiildlo 
Aniui'. The ln>i summer .and a cloudlx'ss, bright 
sky favour vegetation, ami melons are grown in the 
op(*n ail oil the steppes of Miiiusin.sk and Irkutsk, 
and barley xvliicli has been sown iii May about 
■ Yakutsk (62" 2' N. lat. ) ripens by the end of 
• August. But the .summor is .short, tis a rule, and 
cold weather sets in veiy raiiitlly. Night fivists 
are u.sual in Seiitember, and in November all rivers 
arc frozen ; even tbe Baikal become.s a bighwtiy 
for sledges in January. In November, even in 
South Siberia, the mercury of the thermometer is 
occa.sionalIy frozen, and in December and January 
it remains frozen for weeks. The spring begins 
in April or May, according to the latitude, and is 
very pleasant, though it still freezes hard at night ; 
but in the second half of May, when all fruit-trees 
are in full hlos.goni, there is a sudden return of cold 
which prevents apples and pears from being growui 
ill Siberia. In the far north the cold is really 
terrible, and Verkhoyansk, although its latitude 
is only 67® 34' N., is the cold pole of the eastern 
part of the northern liemisphere. Temperatures 
as low as - 75® and - 85° F. have been ineasiired 
at Verkhoyansk and Yakutsk. Man certainly 
could not stand such lovv temperatures, were it 
not for the dryness of the atmosphere and the 
absence of wdnd during the ^eat frosts, wdiich 
render them more supportable than might be 
supposed. Not so witli the snowstorms, which 
are frequent by the end of the winter, and are 
most dangerous to both man and cattle. 

Population. — The population of Siberia is very 
unequally distributed over the temtory. As already 
! mention^, there are from 20 to 40 inhabitants 
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to the square mile in pai*ts of South Tomsk and 
Tobolsk, wliile the deserts of the far north are 
almost uninhabited. The total population of 
Siberia, wliieh was less than 1 inillion at the begin- 
iiing of the 19th century, ha<l in 1897 attained 
5,727,090, and it is yearly increased by some 50,000 
new immigrants coming from Kussia; so that in 
western Siberia a want of free land available for 
agriculture is already felt by the new-comers. The 
Kiissians in Siberia proper already number more 
than .^,800,000. They occupy the best parts of 
the territory in the south, as well as the valleys 
of the chief rivers. The indigenous population, 
barbarously exterminated by the Turkish and 
Mongolian conquerors of the country in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, and by the Russian conquerors 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, hardly numbers now 
700,000; whole tribes have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The natives belong to various stocks : 
the Ugrian stock is represented by the Voguls, the 
Ostiaks, and the Samoyedes on tlie slopes of the 
Urals. Various small stems of Turkish origin in- 
habit the slopes of the Altai and Sayan mountains; 
they number about 80,000 ; while tlio Yakuts, be- 
longing to the same stock, number no less than 
200,000. The Mongolian race is represented by 
the Kalmucks (about 20,000 in the Altai), the 
Buriats (2.50,000) around ijake Baikal, anti the 
Tunguses ( about 50,000 ), who lead a nomad exist- 
ence in the mountains of East Siberia €and the 
Amur region. Nearly 15,000 Manchurians ami 
Chinese continue to stay on Russian territory of 
the Amur and Usuri ; ami more than 3000 Coreans 
are settled around the Culf of Peter the Great. 
Finally, in the north-east there are several stems 
usually described as Hyperboreans and akin to 
the Eskimos : the Tchuktenis ( 12,000), the Koryaks 
(5000), and the Kainchadales (3000). On the 
Lower Amur we find the Ghilyaks (about 5(K)0), 
and in the island of Saghalien the Ainos (3000). 
The condition of the aborigines is altogether pre- 
carious ; their hunting and grazing gioumls are 
constantly, invaded by Russian settlers, and they 
themselves become an easy prey to the traders, who 
enslave them by means of loans of food, gun- 
powder, &c. TJie numbers of most of them, save 
the Yakuts and the Buriats, are declining, and 
some stems will soon totally disappear — a fact 
which is much to be regretted, because their chil- 
dren, when they have received education in Russian 
schools, generally prove to bo useful workers in 
various branches of science ami art. As to the 
Russians in Siberia, the old stock of early settlers, 
chielly of North Russian origin, ditler a good deal 
from the bulk of the Grefit Russians. Not having 
known serfdom (only 8000 peasants in AVest Siberia 
and 20,000 peasants who belonged to the emperor's 
mines in East Siberia were serfs in 1801 ), they are 
of a more independent spirit ; but those descend- 
ants of the Novgorodian traders also are much 
niore individualistic and almost devoid of poetical 
gifts, though very successful as a rule in exact 
sciences. The chemist Mendeleyeff, the historian 
SchapotV, the zoologist Polyakolf, and several otlier 
men of mark are of Siberian cxtr.action. On the 
outskirts of the eontinent the Russians, esj)ecially 
during the first centuries of the conquest, umler- 
went a good deal of mixture with the aborigines — 
Samoyedes, Ostiaks, Buriats, and Yakuts. 

A great variety of religions are met with in 
Siberia. The Russians belong chiefly to the Greek 
Orthodox faith, or rather to some of tbe noncon- 
formist sects, the very making of Silicria being 
due to the emigration of dissenters persecuted by 
government in tlieir mother-country, as well as to 
the runaway serfs, and at a later epoch, to the 
desire of avoiding military service. Most Turkish 
tribes jirofess the Mohammedan faitli, which is 


steadily winning new converts. The Buriats pi-o- 
fess Buddhism ; and most Ugrian and Finnish 
stems, as well as the Hyperboreans, are Shaman- 
ists. Christianity is mal^g but very slow and 
nominal progress. 

Exiles , — The mpid increase of population which 
lias taken )>lace in the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury is chiefly due to free immigration. As to the 
exiles, of whom no less than a million have been 
transported to Siberia since 1840, and who are 
transported now to the number of 20,000 every 
year, they have contributed but little to the in- 
crease of the settled population. After having 
been ke]jt for a number of years in prisons in com- 
plete itllcness, and spent a couple of years on the 
journey, largo parts of which are still made on foot, 
tliey are nnilc unable to become regular agricul- 
turists. TJi(‘y look upon Russia as their mother- 
country, and very many of tliem make an attempt 
to retuVn to tbeir native vilhages. TJiey run away, 
wander on foot through the forests, and, after 
having been re-arrested and brought hack to their 
settlements, they repeat again and again the 
attempt on the n(*xt opportunity. Others join the 
ranks of tlie floating population, and perish in 
numbers on long pedestrian journeys to and from 
the goUl-inines. 

AiV'ieidim'Cy Industry , — Agriculture aifd e«at tie- 
breeding aie the chief occupations. Tbe regions of 
Tomsk, South Tobolsk, Aiinusinsk, Irkutsk, and 
Middle Amur jirodiice more corn than is wanted 
for the poiiiilation, and export some. It may be 
taken tliat the annual production of all sorts of 
corn (summer wlieat, rye, oats, and barley) in 
an average year amounts to or exceeds 7,0fl0,()00 
quarters in AN’est Siberia, and 4,500,000 quarters in 
East Siberia. Cattle-breeding is extensively carried 
on, especially in the steppes of the east. It is 
roughly estimated that there are about 2,000,000 
horses, 1,500,000 head of honied cattle, 3,000,000 
sheep, and 100,000 reindeer in West Siberia, and 
about ^850, 0(K) horses, 1,100,000 horned cattle, 
1 ,120,000 sheep, and 50,000 reindeer in East Siberia. 
Hunting continues to he pioli table in some parts 
of the territory, iiotwitbstaiuling tbe reckless ex- 
termination of wild animals and bnrnirig of forests 
which liave been going on for tiiree hundred years. 
Sables, Arctic foxes, and gray foxes become rare; 
so that squirrels, common foxes, bears, deer, and 
antelojics, as also some ermines and a few beavers 
in the north-east, are the chief object of the hunter. 
Even the sables which Avere so nuinerons on the 
Amur when the Russians fir.st ocenjned it are 
rapidly being exterminated. Fishing is exten- 
sively carrietl on on Lake Baikal, the Amur, the 
Ohi, and other rivers. Industry is in its childhood. 
With the exception of the Tinmen region, where 
some carpets are Avoven in the peasants' houses, 
and a few dtmiesiic trades are resorted to in the 
Avinter, the Russians in Siberia do not carry on 
the domestic industries so characteristic of middle 
Russia. In Transbaikalia the want of the simplest 
technical knowledge is simply astonishing. Tliere- 
fore, although Siberia has all the raAV produce that 
maybe Avanted for tbe deyelopment of a prosperous 
iinlustrial activity, the Avant of technical skill pre- 
vents the groAvtli of industries. It must also be 
said that the prospects of a sudden enrichment in 
the lottery of gokl -mining diA^erts the attention of 
the population and the few capitalists from the 
surer imhistrial pursuits, and that the lirst steps in 
that direction are beset with diflicultiesinacountiy 
devoid of railways, domestic industries, and techni- 
cal schools. Yet the influence of the mining and 
industrial centres of the Urals is already felt in 
West Siberia. Tinmen has its establishments in 
which steamers provided with all modern iiltings 
are built Avitli full success. 



Although Siberia is very rich in all kinda of 
ores, the same causes prevent the development of 
rational mining, which still remains chiefly limited 
to gold-washing, very primitive in most cases, and 
only here and there supplied with modern machinery. 
The production of gold is considerable. In the 
period 1860-1900 from 400 to 600 cwt. of gold annu- 
ally were obtained in East Siberia, and oO ewt. in 
West Siberia. In 1897 the total was close on 5U0 cwt., 
and emxil<».ved upwards of 40,000 workers. ( It is )>e 
lieved that e<»nsiderable qiiaiititif'.s are .stolon and not 
accounted for in tlio hgiires.) Silver is oxtraeted 
in the Altai to the amount of tiom 1*10 t»» 
300 cwt. every year; Iea<l, 32ri0 ewt. in the AIt;i.i, 
ami 232 cwt. in Nerlcbinsk ; copper, oSOO fo 7710 
cwt. in Altai ; iron, 97,000 to 130,000 cwt., to whieh ' 
the e<msi<leral.>le nroduclion <d Ibe ironworks t>f llii* 
eastern slope <d tiui Ur;ds ought t<i bo. 

Kfhtrution still slamls at a M-ry low lev<d. th-* 
total numbers ot pnoils in srbool.^ ibrongliMui 
Siberia liardly e\cee<ling (j 0 ,()t »0 boys afni giiU. 
A university lias berm o))ern‘d at 'L'nm-k {isss;, 
aft<n* much oppr^sition on bobaJf of i li^- to niiH ii / , 
but it has only two fiwaillics. inc.di<*al and piridioai. 
In the chief towns of each j>ro\incf tlif're aie 
g^^mnasia in which some ednc.ition on ida.-d* »! 
lines is j,dven, hut prinniiy and (crlini«-al edm a- 
lion is in great negleet. "rhe technical sori^ly 
of irkutsk has, howeven-, made some piogn*^.. 
in the latter direction, 'riie g<s\graplncal '-.ociet 
at Omsk and at likut*-k nre known tor tlnir 
scientific pnhlii'al ions. Xaluial .‘^eiimee and .ut 
tliropologn.'al miisemns hav(‘ hee?i op<‘iied of hue 
by some <'xiles, and lliost' of Irkutsk, .Minnsin-k, 
and Veniscisk contain valnahle colle<-l ions. 

ilistorfj . — Tliii earli<‘st history of Sib<‘iia is still 
imperfectly known, and the 7 unn)»erle-.s tnmuli 
scattered over its surface only- begin to he scieii- 
tifically explored, 'fin', earliest inhabitants seem 
to have ludonged to a stock difl'eiont freon -the 
Ural Altaians, .and are descrihe<l by Fbadbdr .as 
Yeiiisr.'ians. They were hdbiwed by the l-gro- 
Samoyedes, whose bronze ornaments buried in the 
tumuli testify to a liigb pitch of artistic skill. 
Tliey were subdued in tlie lltb (amtury l»y 'rnrkisb 
invjiders, who tliemsclve.s Avere conouered, two 
centuries later, by the Mongols. Tlie latter sweid 
away the previous civilisation. The Russians, 
who vaguely knew Siberia since the 11th century 
through tlie Novgorocliaii merchants, began the 
conquest of the territory in lo80, when a hand of 
Cossack robbers under Yermak subdued the T.artar.s 
on the Tobol River. New ami new hands of Cossacks, 
traders, and hunters, su]q)orte<l hy the Moscow 
government and followed hy di.sscnlers flying from 
religious persecution ami pe.as.ants escaping Rom 
serfdom, pouretl into Siheiia during the next two 
centuries. The Cossacks took posscs.sion of the 
country, and reached the coasts of the Sea of 
Okhotsk within the first eiglity years after Yer- 
mak’s expedition. In 1643-50 "they also took 
possession of tlie Amur, but were compelled by 
the Chinese to abandon their settlements and forts 
(1689). The estuary of the Amur Avas discoA^ered 
in 1849, and .a military post established at the 
mouth of the river in 1851. The left b.ank of the 
Amur and the right bank of the Usuri wore 
annexed in 1853-57 ; a chain of villages was built 
along both rivers, and the ‘ accomplished fact ’ aa’^rs 
recognised by China in 1857 and 1860. The Behring 
Strait was discovered in 1648 by the Cossack Dej- 
neff, who sailed that year around the north-eastern 
extremity of Asia ; but the fact remained unknown, 
and the scientific discovery of the passage between 
Asia and America belongs to Behring. The first 
circumnavigation of Asia was, however, not accom- 
plished till 1878-79, Avhen Nordenskittld, on board 
the Vega^ sailed through the Arctic Ocean, wintered 


on the Siberian coast, entered ntixt 
I Behring Strait, and retiiruecl to S\vedefi . vw'’ tlie 
Japanese and (3)inese Seas, tiie Indian Oeean^ and 
j the Suez Canal i . 

Tlie OiUjgrapkic UnivemeUe of £U84e H 

I (English by Keane), is the best soarce 

1 of general information in English, Sec also 
llussinm* on the Jj/urr ( 1861 ); Seobolnn’s f« 

( 1882) ; bauriilcll’H Thmuah Si}>crw (18^) ; Ken-* 
nan'H Tent Life m Sxb(r»a (New Voik, 1870), iMwi 
Siiena ntt/i thr Kytlr Sohfvtn (1891); KadlotTs Aut 
Sihtrifu [ 1884), ar»d ollu.-v works; H, do AVimU, Slbertu 
It. i'i t b‘^91 ) , J. V. Sniq^sor), xSiU^ -Lii/hts on Siberia 
(1898;. l >1 j!ni!tbcrlo:-s .Kn.s.'^ian Avork.^, ‘ Ticturcsiiuo 
by var.on;-, Avritors, Mild Y auj in t.-.ftV oii * Siberia 

1 SiUi^ a {mastk ntol in ib-iTisb Thdu- 

! clii'-r^t.n, nn lii** \b_;b.ni iinutirr, Tiio Inwii. AAb’ndi 
; ! ' 7 - mlb'-s Sl\, «»f aiul bii>'. a stolion on i be 

* Siml OM.1 I’i^inn \ ji.}b \ nailv'!i.v, i‘- tin* lO'-idonoe 

; ’>i a Ib'Hi-b ;f;.onU 'rin' i H li.M bi I .Ml J t uf 

. I b<* bli-! i n 1 . noir.iX baiii.jn" and number 

' I l.uno. 

• . Sibyl, t’n., .oruoc tdven in nntivjui'y to certain 
; i]W]»irod pr»'pIio! Avbolb**!' ApoMuV mistrc>se.'i 

*•5 daij" n; no f* ly bis pri^*.*^! Tbe name 
1 - “xplainod Ua l.aoi ant iuc^ on ani borily of Varro 
I nnnlo up of tin* l>mio fbrt^s ami injiP -- 

; M.OL-;t;io^ lo vunust if u'itli tluj Ka.sicni 

! Subit «u Sft/nr : Rang iua,kos bold connt'cl. it wilJi 
I t bo Vufi'it .and of tin* <)ld Noise Sagas. 

I Tlioii umulH'r is diUbrenl !>’ given ; soim* AvviUns — 
l-dian jind R;ui'-ania.<, for e.xamplc — mention only 
four, tho Krvt finean, tlio Sa.niian, tbo Kgypti.an, and 
. tbo Saidiau ; ArRlophanos ami Rlato use llie Avon! 
j in tin*, singubir numbor oidy ; but in geruu'al ten 
aio. ro<kom‘<b a'> by V'aiTo- tlie. Raliylonian, 
tbo Libvjin, tbo nolpbian. tbo ('immerian, the 
Eivthraan, 7 be Samian, tbo f’linuoan, tin* Trojan 
or TTelle>j)ont [no, the I’lirygian, and the Tibnrtine. 
Of lh(‘se bv far tiu; mos| oebduated is the 
CunuoaiA, idoniilbsl bv Aiis<<dle Avitli the Evy- 
tlinoati, and ]>eivonaIIy kiioAVTi liy the names of 
Tlcjnqdiilo, T)enio, Plicmrmot*, T>eiphobo, I>emo- 
]>hile, and A malt ha a. ^ She ligures prominently 
in the 6th horde of Xirgils as the con- 

ductor of the poet into tlie realm of the sliades. 
Livy records tIu' legeml that she came from tho 
east, api»eared before King Tarqnin, and offered 
him nine books for sale. Tlio j>iice demanded 
ai)peareil so exorbitant that the king refused to 
purohase them. Slie then went aAva^Y destroyed 
three, and returning, asked as much for the re- 
maining six as for the nine. Tliis was again 
refused, Avheroupon she destroyed otlier three, and 
once more offered to sell him the remainder, but 
still at the same price asked at first. Tarquin Avas 
struck hy her pertinacity, and bought the books, 
Avhich Avc7*e found to contain oracular advices 
regarding the religion and policy of the Romans. 
They were preserved in a subterranean chamber of 
the temnle of Jupiter on the Capitoline, and Avere 
originally entrusted to tAvo officials {dumnxnH sac- 
rornm)^ appointed by the senate, Avho alone had 
the right to inspect them. The number of keepera 
Avas after Avards increasetl to ten {decemviri), and 
finally by Sulla to fifteen {qxdndecemviri). In the 
year 83 B.C., the temple of Jupiter having been 
consumed by fire, the original Sih^ lline books or 
leaves Avei'e destroyed, Avhereupon a special em- 
bassy Avas despatched by the senate to all the 
cities of Greece, Ital^’, and Asia Minor, to collect 
such as AA’ere current in these regions. The new 
collection, of about a thousand lines, was deposited 
in the rebuilt temple of Jupiter, but was trans- 
ferred in 12 B.c. by Auj^istus as pemtifex to the 
temple of Apollo on the Falatine, where it remained 
till it was publicly burned by Stilicho, between 
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404 and 408. Many spurious Sibylline prophecies 
in private hands wore taken by Augustus and 
buriRMl. Quite distinct are the fourteen books of 
so-called Sibylline Oracles in Greek hexameters 
(over 4000 lines), a series of pretended orophecies 
written by Alexandrine Jews and Christians, 
in the interest of their faiths, and supposed to 
date from the 2<l century n.C. down to tlie 3d cen- 
tury A.D., or, according to Ewald, even the 6tli. 
The origin and signification of many passages have 
caused fierce discussion, but beyond doubt many 
arc plainly Jewish and in-e-Christian, others as 
plainV ChVistian. One passage in the eighth book 
( 21 7~*2i>0) touched powerfully the iiufigi nation of that 
Christian world which found no difficulty in I'ead* 
ing Messianic prophecy into the vague spirituality 
of the fourth eclogue of Virgil. This passage, 
alone in the whole series, is written acrostically, 
like all the Sibylline verses of Rome, the initials 
forming the Greek words for Jesus Christ, Son of 
Go<l, Saviour, (h*oss. It is alluded to in the De 
Civitatc of Augustine, and Ave find it again in the 
solemn Seuuence of Thomas of Cebano : ‘Dies iue, 
dies ilia Solvet sieclum in favilla, Teste David 
cum Sibylla.* And it was the same sense of 
mysterious continuity between the ancient order 
ami the new that gave so rich a motive tomedincval 
art in masterpieces by Giotto, Miclielangelo, and 
Raphael. 

Editions of these so-called Sibyllina are by Alexandre 
(Paris, 1841-50), a ‘monument of erudition, the second 
volume with an exhaustive commentary ; Fricdlieb (Leip. 
1852); A,Rzach ( Vienna, 1891); and H. Diels(Herl. 1891 ). 
See works devoted to discussion of the cpiestion by Ewald 
( 1868), Uechewt (Zeitachr, fiir Kirchen'/esch,, 1878), Badt 
(i860 and 1878, the latter an edition of book iv.), Maas 
(1879), and Bang (trails, by Pocstion, 1880); also an 
admirable article in the Edin, Rcvicic for July 1877. 

Sicilian Vespers, the name given to the 
massacre of the French in Sicily on Easter Monday 
(March 30) 1282, the signal for the commence- 
ment of Avliich was the first stroke of the 
vesper-bell. Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis 
IX. of Fiance, had dejuived the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty of Naples and Sicily ; hut liis cruelty and 
tyranny, his oppressive taxation, and the brutality 
of his followers excited among the Sicilians the 
deadliest animosity. So on that evening the 
inhabitants of Palermo, enraged (according to 
the common story) at a gross outrage offered by 
a French soldier to a young Sicilian bride, sud- 
denly rose against their oppres.sor.s, and juit to 
the sword every man, Avoman, and child to the 
number of S00(). This example Avas followed by 
Messina and the other towns, and tlie massacre 
became general throughout the island : the French 
Avere hunted like Avild beasts, and dragged even 
from the churches. Tlie GOOth anniversary of the 
Sicilian Vespers Avas celebrated Avith much enthu- 
siasm in 1882, Garibaldi (shortly before his death) 
having come to Palermo on purpose to be present, 
though he avjis too feeble to lake part in the 
ceremonies. See Amari, La Guerra del Vespro 
Siciliano (Eng. trans, by Earl of Ellesmere, 1850). 

Sicily, the largest, most fertile, and most popu- 
lous island in the Alediterranean Sea, lies in 36° 
38'— 38° 18' N. lat. and 12° 19'— 15° 42' E. long., 
and is separated from tlie mainland of Italy by the 
narroAV Strait (faro) of Messina (2 miles AA'ide). 
Its shape roughly resembles a triangle (av hence the 
early Greek navigators gave it the name of Trin- 
acrutf the ‘ Three-cornered * )— the eastern coast, from 
Capo di Faro in the north to Capo Passavo in the 
south, forming the base, and tlie northern and 
south-western coasts the sides, Avhich gradually 
approach each other towards the nortli-AA^est. Area, j 
9828 sq. m. (one-third that of Scotland); of the 
compartimento (including adjacent islands), 9936 I 


sq. m. Pop. (1881) 2,927,901; (1901) 3,629,266. 
Capo Passaro, at the south-eastern extremity, is only 
56 miles from Malta ; and Capo Boco, near Marsala, 
at the Avestern, only 80 miles from Cajie Bon on 
the African coast. The Strait of Messina is 
nearly everyAvhere over 150 fathoms deep ; hut its 
narroAvness and the conformity of the geological 
structure on l>otli shores bear Avitiiess that the 
island Avas formerly a part of the mainland Avith 
Avhich it has always been so closely connected 
jiolitieally. Of fourteen ncAV forts for the 'iuotec- 
tion of ^lessim^ and the straits most Avere finished 
by 1895. 

Sicily is for the most part a plateau from 500 to 
1900 feet above the level of the sea, and traA ersed 
throughout its northern half by a chain of moun- 
tains. 'The north and east coasts are steep and 
rocky, the south and west generally flat; the best 
harbours .and the shortest rivers are found in the 
north. The mountain-chain may he looked upon 
as a continuation of the Apennines (q.v.). Begin- 
ning at Ca 2 >o di Faro on tlie Strait of Messina, it 
runs in a south- son th-Avesterly direction as far as 
Taormina, Avhere it turns off to the Avest, and 
stretches across the Avhole island. The first part 
of the chain, from C.apo di Faro to Taormina, is 
called the Pelorit.an r.ange, which in Monte Dinna- 
mari attains the height of 3700 feet. THe second 
and much tlie longer part is called the NehroJian 
range ; near the middle of the north coast it re- 
ceives the lociil name of Le Madonie, and rises in 
the Pizzo d’Antenna to 6467 feet (the highest point 
in the island except Etna). Immeiliafely to the 
Avest of the Madonie there is a notable depression, 
Avhose waters are carried off by the rivers Grande 
and Salso to the north and soutli coasts respectively; 
beyond this point the mountains for some distance 
maintain the character of a chain, hut gradually 
lose this and break up into irregular and often de- 
tached masses, ending in the precipitous Avails of 
Monte H.anGiuliano (ancient Eryx^ 2464 feet), Avliich 
rises straight from the sea. About the centre of 
the chain a range branches otl' throngh the heart 
of the island to the south-east— at first Avild .and 
rugged, but afterAvards smoothing down into table- 
lands, Avhich in turn slope awa}^ i.amely to the sea. 
There are innumerable other spurs to the south 
from the great northern ch.ain, Avliich rise in several 
peaks to over 5000 feet : Monte Canim.arata reaches 
5177 and Rocca Busamhra 5299 feet. Tertiary 
limestones occupy most of the island ; the Nehroef- 
ian rocks are mainly of Oligocene date. The loAver 
mountain -slopes are in general covered Avith groves 
of oranges and olives, and most of the plateau Avith 
fields of Avlieat. The only extensive pl.ain of 
special note is that of Catania (given up to vine- 
yards), out of Avhich Etna (q.v.) rises to a height 
of 10,850 feet, Avith a base 400 sq. m. in extent. 
Although rivers are numerous, none are navigable. 
The principal perennial streams are the Simeto, the 
Salso, the Platani, and the Bclici. The largest 
lake is the Lagho di Lentini, near the east coast, 
wliich has an area of less than 4^ sq. m. 

The climate of Sicily is Avarm and equable, espe- 
cially on tho north and east coasts. The mean 
temperature in the years 1871-86 ranged from 
45° F. in Avinter to 79° in summer; during the 
same period the extremes recorded were 25° ( Cal- 
tanisetta) and 118° (Palermo); hut only for brief 
periods does the dry parching Sirocco (q.v.), chiefly 
m the spring and early autumn, drive the ther- 
mometer un to over 100°. Snow seldom falls in 
the lowlands; on the Madonie, hoAvever, it lies 
till June, and on Etna till July ; and the tempera- 
ture in Avinter in the Avretchen mountain towns is 
often bitterly cold. The reckless destruction of 
the forests, for Avhich the whole island anciently 
Avas famed, has wrought serious injury to both the 
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climate and the soil. This process is still going 
on, and little is done in the way of reafforesting ; 
yet magnUicoiit relics of the i)rimeval forests of 

oak and ilex are left on the Madonie and else- 

where, ami in some districts beeches clothe the 
mountains to their very siiinmits, and chestnuts, 
pines, and enormous holly-trees (lourish ; on the 
other hand, whlo tracts have heen reduce<l to abso- 
lute sterility by the destruction of tlie woodlands. 
Mtilarh^ is endemic in many parts somctiiii«*s more 
so in the uplands than nj>on the co.ist.. Notuly all 

the rain falls in the wint(»r months, wlien the 

rivers are swollen to <lestnu*live toi rents; in llie 
long summer tliere are usually three months ot 
drought, most of the streams dry ti]>, anti tin* hill 
shies ami ]>lains are Itirm'd lo brt)svn, .-iinhurnt 
deserts. Nevertheless tht‘ soil naluraliy st» feitih? 
that even these causes and ihe ignttranet* ami prim 
itive metln)ds of t he p<‘<>ph* havt? noi \ er do.-t •o\ <‘<1 
its marvellous productive )t«»\Vi‘r. Veg«'ta.tion i- 
everywhere luxuriant. Dwarf nn.lms sUcvniid. in 
the so\ith-west espisially. ami da!«’^', Indian tig-, 
agaves, prickly j»<‘ais, oiang<‘s, hMoon^, 
almonds, pomegranate.-, nmlherii‘‘s, .and gr.'ip<*-. "«re 
all largely grown. Sicily’s wlicjH ^111! i i‘pre i-ni 
seventh of that of all Italy; and of {lie kingdonr^ 
barley, though tin* figures an» lutieh ^malh-r, it 
raises ode half. Formerly corn grosvji and 

exi»ovtod at a ]»rotit : but of lal«‘ >ears thi- ea.n no 
longer be done, .ami today the i-land‘- ehief agri 
C\iltura1 prodiiets are g{a[M‘>, o><ang«’- and lemni-, 
and sumach. ft semlsr. out two third.-, of lialN > 
wine, which till the ru]>tnre of tin' connm‘ieia.1 
treaty with h’rjine-e (see I paia', \'o1. \‘I. ]i. 24 1) 
was mainly exi)orled thither for tnixing pui posc>^ ; 
of ‘green fruit' it yiel<ls jioarly nim* toni hs of all 
the Italian <*rop, and sends large (|uantii ics (o the 
United States and to Hritain ; and sumach, for 
tanning, ist'Xporled t<i the valm'.of nearly a millii>n 
sterling, lint the Sicilians will change mother the 
methods nor tin' implejnents of their fathers. In 
many districts the soil is enfeelded hy being ju^r 
pctually erojiped with wheat, and only the lich 
snpjdy of sunshine saves it from exhaustion ; arii- 
fieial manures arc unknown, and good systems of 
irrigation and of rotation of crops are even nn»re 
needed than the iutroduetiou of agricultural 
inachinery. At ]»n'sent ]do\ighs of rough- hewn 
brtanches, the wooden share thinly sho<l with ir<ui, 
are in use, and the corn is usually threshed on the 
smoothest s]>ot in or near the liehl - trampled hy 
oxen and horses, who ilrag heavy stones after them 
— and winnowed hy being thrown into I he air. ('at tie- 
rearing, in the usual sense of that term, is not 
attempted. Oxen ami cows are hied for purposes 
of labour, not for the market or the dairy, and are 
sent old from the cart or jiloiigU to the buiclier. 
But indeed in the interior little meat is eaten at 
all. Sicilian mutton is as tough as the beef, and 
has boside.s a very rank, woolly llavour. Goats 
are inneli more common than sheep, and pigs are 
reared in great numbers in the mountainous tracts, 
and in the small towns overrun the streets ami act 
as scavengers. Tliero is no regular pasturage for 
ffocks and herds, which live entirely in the open 
air, and usually gather a subsistence as they can ; 
when straw ana cactus-leaves fail they are in some 
parts fed on the rinds of oranges and lemons. 
Butter, mostly imported in tins, is known only in 
the large towns, and the cheeses of the island, 
chiefly made from goats* and ewes* milk, are hard 
and bitter. 

After agriculture the production of sulphur is 
the most important occupation. This is tlie only 
mineral product obtained on a large scale, and 
forms the essential resource of Sicily ; but it too is 
separated from the ore by a very primitive process. 
There are some 300 mines in the island, and 350,000 


tons have been exported in a year j in I888f hoiv- 
ever, when the lowest record was touched, the 
cx]>ort fell to alwint half this amount. The rich 
deposits of rock-salt arfe scarcely worked at all, 
though bay-salt is largely made in the salt^paHS on 
the east and ^vc^t coasts. Fishing, especially for 
the sardine ami tunny, occupies a large iiuml*er of 
I the people: the coral lisluey has greatly declined. 
AiuImm- is fount] ami w<irkc<l in (.\ataiiia. Manu- 
laclurcs arc few au'l of little conseij nonce --some 
ma<*idtu‘rv. temejit, cv(t<‘k<nv. gloves, ntacaroni, 
ami soap m*.'iil\ the (.’ommoree is 

mainly iri the haml- of Fugli^h, Germans, and 
Swi:-.-. Over \ j-s>4'ls Nearly ^mtor tiic sixty 

ports, a/nl a- a v, !)**](' ha?^ developcal rapidly 

lSt>0. It i-, Ii“SN t \ e]-, much iiamperod in the 
iiitoiior by th" '-rro<‘ilv of go<M[ ro:>ds — the whole 
I island in ISK(» htia-O'/i only .‘^200 mih s ; till mile.s 
of railway weie l>uilt hetweeii iJStJ.d ami ISbO. 

.V- A e<m-efjOeMCe of < hf‘ MiecesJ-ive foreign settle- 
; incnl- cm tin* i-iiiml the poptilalion is latlicv a <*om 
- glomerate one; in tlu ea--t the (ireek element }ue- 
saiU, a.rHi thepe<,pie ni'- -upenor to those in the 
we g wheie Aiah l.hiod i- s( r< »ng<*st. In .M»me 
piai e* in I he In!* iior tin* ilialei-t oi the Lombards 
<ur\iv»- in their <le,-r<*m(aiits, atnl near I^tlerino 
Mhcoia. d4i k \<\) oi'tli tlietd; usages and 

tiu i'k eo,-i 0 00 '“ ur4* lo b<5 found. I’he general 
.iiah»-t of the ;-land <lidV*v-‘ marko^lly from that of 
tilt' mainlami, a-.- does alr-o the appearance of the 
ronniis. Mosi of tin.* farms aiv small ; hut in any 
4‘:»-o till' tin\el]t*r euunot httt he struck with the 
ah^4‘m-4‘ i.f fititu-hnihlittgs hoitses. The 

l.d>our4U‘- e inh* henl iti the small towns, walk- 
i ing wheK'vei pos-ihie to tijeiv work every imuiiing, 

I ami otherwi-^i*, in sju'ing and hanest, sleeping <lnr- 
I iiig lln*wec‘k in temporary ooni<'al huts of straw, 
i d’he ero|»>^ ail* gnai^led, nnd the losses of tenantH 
I from pre<lat(oy animal.-, \’4'. eertilicd, hy mounted 
j gna.nis in llie j»av ami uniform of the eliiof pro- 
I 4 »vieto)s. W'agt's 1 ant:e from Is. to 2s. per day, with- 
j mil foo<l ; 1 lie ja asant sehli)m tastes even goat’s Hesli, 

: and lives on Idaek bread, onions, beans, herbs, 
i ]irickly pears, bitter cheese, ami we.ak wine: tlie 
' Ian' swineherds iee«‘ive only bread, ami find water 
' for IhemseKes. The houses of these laViourors con- 
! sist usually of one rciom in a town perche<l on the 
i top of a hill or mountain, sliaied with such poultry 
I ami pigs as they may have ; the place is ilirty, cola, 
with a tih*d roof thutugli which the smoke escapes 
and the rain enters, the bed being, when possible, 
slieltered by a strip of matting. The roadw'ay in 
front commonly serves for latrine and dressing- 
room. The houses of the craftsmen are no cleaner, 
hut possess tiled floors and more tlccent furniture. 
As for the better classes, they are confined lo the 
cities : there are proprietors in Sicily, but no 
country gentlemen, nor any houses for them ; 
country life there is absolutely none. Even 
market-towns are unknown ; only sometimes fairs 
are held in the interior. But in spite of his 
wretched life, labouring from sunrise to sunset all 
through the year, and steeped in poverty to the 
lips, the Sicilian is manly and indenendent, good- 
humoured and obliging, prudent ana steady in his 
liabits. Under proper direction he \vill work hard 
and cheerfully, and his patience and resignation to 
his lot are truly Oriental ; ‘ come Dio vuolo ’ is but 
the ‘ kismet * spirit localised. He is also, however, 
deceitful, taking pride in his cunning, is heartlessly 
cruel to animals (‘they are not baptised,* he ex- 
plains), and can l>e sullen and treacherous and 
vindictive. In homicides, wdiich occur almost 
daily, Sicily leads the rest of Italy ; and robberies 
and thefts are very frequent. Brigandage on the 
grand scale has been put down, but cases of less 
note do occur still from time to time, and bands of 
highwaymen occasionally attack even carriages 
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escortod by carabinieri. Tlie Maffia (q.v.) ia not 
doa<l yet, and the vendetta ( worn down by atfectioii< 
ate familiarity to ‘ virinitta ' ) is preferred to more 
le^^al imdliods of punisliment. Tills state of tliin*'s 
is largely to be traced to the low rate of wages 
an<l tlie excessive taxes, and to the deficient 
administration of justice; the two former causes 
cMjitainly are responsible for the emigration of 
thousands of Sicilians every year to America. In 
religion tboj^ieople are devout, and superstitious to 
a <legree. Tliey are very illiterate; three in every 
fimr can neither read nor write. Education is free 
and compulsoiy, but the law is not very strictly 
enforced. In 1895 there were 3!j00 elementary 
schools in the island, 13 normal schools, 67 ‘licei,’ 
&c., 46 technical schools, besides government tech- 
nical institutes, industrial scliools, schools of mer- 
cantile marine, a military college at Palermo, a 
government conservatoire at Palermo, s<diools of 
agriculture and universities at Catania, Messina, 
and Palermo. The island is divided into seven 
provinces (see Italy), ami its chief towns arc 
Palermo (])op. in 1897, 283,700), Messina ( 150,800), 
and Catania ( 127,100). 

See Franclietti ami Sonnino, La Sirilia nel 1S76 
(1877) ; German works by Hoffweiler ( 1870), TIi. Fischer 
(1877), Von Adrian (1878), Yon Lasaiilx (1879), Grogor- 
ovius (7th ed. 1805), Schneegana ( I8S9), andGsoll Fels 
(1889); Mrs F. Klliott, Diartt af an Idh. Woma^i in 
Sit'ihf (1881); G. Chieai, Zo SicUia fUnstrata (1892); 
J<en6 Bazin, '( 1892) ; W. A. Paton, Picturesque 

NtcjV// ( 1 898 ) ; besides the Annuario Stutistico Jtaliano 
and the Consular Reports. 

History, -—The earliest inhabitants of Sicily of 
whom we know any thing wore the Sicani, who inay 
have been an aboriginal pre-Aryan peo[)lo like the 
Ligurians, Iberians, or the still surviving llasques. 
Somewhere about tlie lltli century B.C. the Siculi, 
most in-obably an Aryan race, were believed to 
have crossed the strait from Italy; and we hear of 
yet another early stock mainly in the north-eastern 
corner, the Elymoi, whose towns of Segesta ami 
Eryx showed a considerable progress in civilisation. 
The Plioiiiicians from an early period began to 
make settlements — Motya and Panormus — mostly 
on the north ami north-west coasts, for the pur- 
poses of commerce ; but the real civilisers of Sicily 
wore tlie colonies of immigrant Creeks, both Dorian 
and Ionian, who founded a number of llouiisliing 
cities on the east and south coasts, such as Naxos 
(735 B.C.), Syracuse (734), Leoiitini ami (katana 
(730), Megara Hyblsea (726), Gela (690), Himera 
(618), Zancle or Messana (date uncertain), 
Selinus (c. 628), Agrigentum (579), These Creek 
settlers bcc.ame known as Sikeliots, in <listinction 
to the native Siculi, with whom, however, they 
gradually became assimilated. Their cities were 
long independent, and ilourished first under oli- 
garchical constitutions, then under the short-liveli 
rule of a succession of more or less enlightened 
tyrants like PJialaris and Theron of Agrigentum, 
and Colon, wlio in 485 transferred the seat of his 
power from Cchi to Syracuse, tliereafter the first 
city of tlie island. Tlie inevitable struggle with 
Carthage soon began, and its first stage was closed 
for seventy years by the great victory of Himera 
(480), won over Ilamilcar on the same day as 
Salamis, by the united power of Gelon and Theron. 
The Ion" Peloponnesian war and the intrigues of 
the mother-cities in Greece drew Sicily into the 
current of Greek history, but the fatal Athenian 
expedition to Syracuse (415-413) under Nicias (q.v.) 
ended for ever the Athenian dream of a wider empire 
in the west. Next followed a Pliocnician invasion 
under Hannibal, grandson of the Haniilcar who 
perished at Himera. ^ His course of conquest was 
facilitated by internal jealousies, and he took in turn 
Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum, leaving hehind 


him nothing but smoking ruins. Their strong for- 
tress of Lilyhauim was founded about 397. Hot the 
vigorous reign of Dionysius the Tyrant at Syracuse 
(465-367) put a check to Carthaginian conquest. 
Tic fought Carthage in four wars, ami carried his 
coiif|uosts into Southern Italy. After the tyranny 
<>f Dionysius and his son followed Dion and Timo- 
leon, next the splendid but fatal reign of Agath- 
ocles (317-289), The Sicilian war of Pyrrhus of 
Epirus (278-276) was but the prelude to the long 
struggle between Romo and Carthage, the first 
stage of which was the war for Sicily. First Car- 
thaginian Sicily in 246, then the whole island in 
210 passed into a Roman jyrovivee, on the death 
<»f Hieron, for lifty years a steadfast ally of Rome. 
The chief events in Sicily's Roman history wore 
the two insurrections of slaves (1.35' 132 and 102- 
99), the infamous ]>ro-prietorslnp of Verres (73-71 ), 
its occupation by Sextus Pompeius (42), the con- 
quest by the Vandal Conseric (440 A.D.), his cession 
of the island to TJieodorie, and its recovery to the 
eastern empire by Belisarius (.535). So it re- 
mained till 827, the date of the beginning of the 
Saracen occupation. S^’racuse itself uas taken in 
877; the last stronghold, Rametta, fell in 965. 
For nearly a liundred years the Moslem rule was 
not seriously disturbed, hut at lengtli George 
Alaniakcs wiis sent by the eastern empifo to win 
hack the islaml (10,38). His army included many 
Normans, who saw with eager eyes the good li ness 
of the land. Town after town was taken — Mes- 
sana, Syracuse, all save Panormus. The recall of 
Maniakes brought hack a return wave of Saracen 
comiuest, hut at length, after much hard lighting, 
the Slormans conquered the whole island ; Panor- 
mns (Palermo) fell in 1071; Syracuse in 1085; 
Rametta (Note), tlic last stronghold to hold out, 
ill 1090. Itohert Guiseard, son of Tancrctl of 
Hauteville, now took the title of Duke of Apulia 
and Calabria ; his brother Roger, that of Count of 
Sicily, The Norman dominions were united under 
his son Roger, the great C'ount of Sicily, who took 
the title at l^Ucrmo in 11.30 of ‘King of Sicily 
and Italy,' He was followed by William the Rad 
(1154-06) ami William the Good (1166-89), on 
whose death chihlless the Sicilians chose Tancred, 
an illegitimate grandson of King Roger. Rut 
Tancred <Ued in 1194, whereupon the crown fell to 
tlie German Emperor Henry VI., who had man ied 
Constance, daughter of King Roger I. Henry 
forced the Sicilians to acknowledge him as king, 
and died in 1197, leaving the kingdom to liis 
son Frederick, afterwards the famous Emperor 
F redcriek II. On his death in 1250 the succession 
fell to his son Conrad, next to his grandson Con- ' 
radin, u ruler whom Frederick’s natural son Manfred 
governed Sicily. The latter declared liimseU king 
at Palermo in 1258 on an unfounded report oi , 
Conrmliii’s death. Rut the popes pursued him 
with rancorous enmity, and on the nominal and 
shameless fiction of ovcr-lordsliip offered his crown 
for money to Richard of Cornwall, brother of 
Henry III. of England, and next to Heni-y’s 
younger son Edmund. At length Pope Urban 
IV., a Frenchman, opened up the most un- 
worthy chapter of Sicilian history by granting it 
(1264) to Cliarlcs, Count of Anjou. Manfred fell 
fighting heroically against the invader at Grandella 
near Renevento in 1266, and Anjou entered Naples 
in triumph. But Peter, king of Arngon, who 
had married Constance, the daughter of Manfred, ‘ 
laid formal claim to Sicily in her right. The 
government of the French proved intolerable to 
the Sicilians, and the massacre of the Bicilian 
Vespers (q.v.) opened up a long struggle, which 
ended with the crowning of Peter’s son Frederick 
in 1296, and his being a^nowledged at the peace 
of 1302 king of Trinttcria for life. But he soon 
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felt strong enough to rcHunie his proper title of 
King of Sicily, and at his death in 1337 left the 
crown to his son Peter. 

The Angevin House continued to reign in Naples, 
although tiiey still maintained tlieir nominal claim 
to Sicily — hence after the union the name Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. Tliey iiplield the Cuclphic 
party; the Ara<joneso in Sicily, set up agaiir-t 
the pope, were (Jrliihel lines. FredorieW’s successt)rs 
reignea on in Sicily, but in 1409 Mary, of 

Sicily,* married Martin, son of Martin Of Aragon, 
ami througli this the island was again unit<i*l io 
the crown of Aragon, tjneen Joanna II. of Naplc^^, 
successor of Ladislas, was childles.s by both brr 
marriages, ami ha<l lirst adopts d a.s ber suec4*s.sor 
Alfonso V., king f»f Aragon and Sicily, IImmi rcvolvo<l 
this disposition to adopt !joui'> (II. of Anjou. 
The two partic.s went to war and divided all liaJy : 
the Duke of Milaii and Sfov/a t)!! tbo Angc^vin 
aide, the nope and the Florin lino-* nii Alfoii.-o V. 
On the Ueatli of Louis the r|UOfh ;uloptcd his 
brother Rene of Anjou in bis nla< e. Sbo dird in 
143o, and seven yc‘ars later \lfoT',>,o -.uceo< dod iu 
taking Nai>les, and died in 1 Ids kijig of /viayo>i. 
Naples, and Sicily, lie left Viagon and ‘‘^i‘il\, 
which he had inhent<Mj, to ind> iogitiniate -on .lnlu> 
JL ; Nai>les, which lie lia.<l wc*n, to liU ba^tajd .M-fi 
Ferdinatid I., whose (‘rnelly made ilie c’niot oiti/ens 
invite John of Calalnia, son of Ibair, to oonto-l the 
crown. He was unsnccessfnl, but (’baib*.^ \'lll. of 
France revived Ibe claim as tie* iej>j>‘soiit;i,ti\ e of 
the Angevin fIons<\ entenMl It nix in 1H)I, and 
made bis progress in trimnpb to Nnple^, w bmee 
Ki!»g Alfonso II. lied. Xi‘\t. year Alfonsos son 
Ferdirniml 11. returmal to Naples to win ba<‘k 
bis kingdom. He died in 1490, and was ?.n<-.- 
ccedod by his uncle FjcMleriek, who was Ixdrayed 
hy his kinsman Ferdinand of Aragon making an 
alliance with Louis XI f. of I'rance, ami eompelled 
to retire, giving up his rights to tlit‘ bdanndi king. 
Next year (150*2) the l^'remh and S[»anianls 
quarrelled over their ill-gotteu spoil, and the war 
was ended by the Spaniards utterly defeating the 
French at Mola near (laeta in 1504. 

Ferdinand the Catliolic had thus again united 
Naples «aml Sicily to the Spanish monarchy. Both 
himself and lus successor, the Emperor Charles V., 
had promised not to exact any new lax<*.s from ilie 
kingdom of Naples without consent of nobles and 
people ; but the viceroy of Philip IVk laid on griev- 
ous burdens, which at last Ic<l to insurrections both 
in Naples and Palermo, cru.shed inercile.ssly hy Don 
John, hcastard son of Philip TV, In 1700 diaries 
II. of Spain died childless, whereupon Louis 
XIV. claime<l the throne for his grandson Pliilip, 
Duke of Anjou, and the Archduke Charles of 
Austria for himself. The long war of the Spanish 
succession was closed by the peace of Utrecht 
(1713), which gave to Charles, now the Emperor 
Charles VI., Milan, Naples, and Sardinia, while 
the Duke of Savoy received Sicily with the title of 
king. Pliilip again^ plunged into Italian intrigues, 
and captured Sardinia by a treacherous attack. 
But the Quadruple Alliance (England, France, 
tlie United Provinces, and Charles of Austria) 
enforced the treaty. Victor Amadeus of Savoy 
had been on the side of Spain in hopes of gaining 
Lombardy, and the Powere compelled him in 1720 
to give up Ids new kingdom of Sicily to Charles 
VI. In exchange for Sardinia. Don Carlos, eon 
of the queen of Spain, after a series of intrigues, 
made an attack on Sicily, and at length in a 
readjustment of the map of Italy at the treaty of 
Vienna (1738) was acknowledged king of the Two 
Sicilies. As Charles III. w^as called to be king of 
Spain in 1759 he left Naples and Sicily to his 
younger son, Ferdinand IV., whose queen, Caroline, 
a sister of Marie Antoinette, naturally hated the 
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French Revolution, and joined the English alliance. 
B<maparte took Naples in 1798. King Ferdinand 
was turned out, allowed to return, but ^ain 
turned out in 1806, when Bonaparte made his 
brother Jo.seph king. When Joseph w'aa made 
king of Spain in 180H, Joachim Murat sticceed^l 
to his crown, Ferdinand being alhtwed to I'oniain 
king of Sicily. By the treaty of Paris Italy was 
restoroil to liev old masters. Victor Emmanuel 
M^eeived Sanliiiia with lu^noa; tlie kingdom of 
Naples was iesU>retl King Feidinana IV. of 
[ Sicils, an<l be forrtiallv to<dN tbe of Ferdinand 
I I. as king tlio ’Two Sicilies. Ferdinaml IT. 
(iS.'iO 59 > nibsl Na-ples ami Sicily willi dreadful 
tyraiiriNs bombarded Mcssiiia ami Pulrnttio, and 
dung tbe rlti/ens to rot iii loalbsomc doingoons. 
f'rancis IL snece.otb^d him : be bad been lu'ougbt u[> 
by tbe riesnits, an<i uiHl(.*r bis rule tbe eo\intiy 
ripcne<I l«o re\oiuliMn. At length (laiibaldi 

s;ub‘il from < ieiio.i. v.iLli bis thousand b(*roes, b-imled 
.at -Marsala, Jllb May I ^<>0. took Palermo, aiid at 
Mebs/zo »b‘b all'll Jin king, who in abj(a:t to ror 
imuoi'od hi? iiiiUimM of reforms to Cavour and 
\ ict.ir banmjmmd. rbey «lid notliirtg but wait tbe 
while (kiril^abli cro,.>ed to Sj^arlix onto, drove 
ba<dv iJie king s t loops, d<*feate<l them at \’<dt'Urno, 
and eiii ered Naple.- in trimiqdi on lln^ Ttli Sejdem- 
b(o\ 4'b(‘ peopl»‘ of Sicily ami Naples joim‘d them* 
M'hrs by a popubti ^ote of mor€^ than a bundretl to 
om‘ to the Sardinian kingib>m. 

The paluiivst age of betel's in Sicily was the reign of 
the tirst iliere (47S 4fJ7 ), bi'simg by Pindar; the next, 
that of the elder Diouy.sins, him.stlf a poet and the friend 
of Plato, 'riio lyri(5, the comedy, and the uiiine were 
practii^ed by Stesiehoms of Himera, Kpichannns, and 
.Sophron of Syracufie ; Empcdoch‘.s of Agrigeiituni wa.s 
a famous pliilosoplier, Archimedes of Syracuse the most 
eelehrated <>f ancient maiheiiuiticians ; hut the rarest 
fluwt-r that grew^ out of Sicilian soil was the bucolic ]»oein 
which once for all attained perfection in the idylls of 
Th<M)critus and Mnschus of Syracuse, and in Bion, who, 
though a native of Smyrna, was a Syracii.san in all hi.s 
sympathies and in his grave. 

The modern Sicilian dialect is of coinve closely allitid 
U* the Neapolitan, but offers grave djlhculties both in 
vocabulary and grammar to the student accpiainted oidy 
with Tuscan. It has furni.^hed a rich literary mateiial 
to the popukar imagination for six hundred years down 
to our own day, and yitdded a harvest of genuinely 
popular poetry not equalled elsewhere in the world. 
But not iu their niinil)er alone are the Sicilian folk-songs 
pre-eminent, but iu their intrinsic poetic excellence. 
The love-songs especially are tender, passionate, and 
sincere, and many have a penetrating pathos that haunts 
the memory of a reader. They have been collected by S. 
8alomone-Mnrino, Dr Pitre (q.v.), and h. Vigo, whose 
Haccoltn ampliss. di canti popolari Sicil, (1870-74) alone 
contains 6000 songs, with besides a good bibliogra}>hy of 
books in the Sicilian dialect. Dr Pitre's great Bibliotrca 
della Tradizioni pop. Sicilianc (19 vols, 1S70-90) is a 
vast encyclopaedia of folk>songs and ballads, folk-tales, 
legends, proverbs, customs, games, jests, riddles, &c., 
with grammatical introductions and glossaries. Two 
other works that must be named are Laura Gonzenbach’s 
Sizilianische Mdrcken (2 vols. Leip. 1877), and S. Salo- 
mone-Marino, Storie popolari in Poesia Siciliana (Boiog. 
1877). For the Sicilian dialect, see the works by Wentriip 
(Halle, 18^) and 0. Avolio (Moto, 1882); tbe Sicilian- 
Italian Dictionaries of G. Biundt (Pal. 1857) and V. 
Mortillario (new ed. Pal. 1879). 

There are histories of Sicily in antiquity by Holm 
(2 vols. I^ip. 1870-74) and W. Watkiss Lloyd (1872); 
the Moslem period, by Amari (3 vols. Florence, 185^ 
73); the Norman period, by Bazanoourt (2 vols. Paris, 
1846) and Graf v. Schack (2 vols. Stuttg. 1889); 
the Bourbon period, ty Amari (Paris, 1849); the 
Piedmontese period, by Quemer (Bern, 1879). See a^o 
the works on the history of Naples by Oiannone and his 
oontinuator, OoUetta; Seibert^ Reuohlin, Orloff, Rustow, 
Eomano-Manebrini, La Lumia. B. A. ® 

finished J^wfory o/ SicUp (vols. i,-iv. 
hia short history ( * Story of tne Nations aeries, 1892 }• 
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i4ickifi$i:eil« Franz von, born on 2d March 
1481 afc tii(3 castlo of Ebernbiirg near Kreuznacli, 
fought ill lo08 against tlio Venetians in tlie service 
of the Emperor Maximilian, but in peace led the 
life of a free-lance. lie could bring 20,000 followers 
into the Held, and during 1513-19 we find him 
warring against Worms, the magistrates of Metz, 
the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, and Wurtemberg. 
He twice levied ransoms of 20,000 and 30,000 gulden, 
and Charles V.’s election to the imperial crown was 
largely due to his inlluence. Reuchlin was pro- 
tected by him at the Ciipture of Stuttgart, and ho 
formed a close friendship with Ulrich von lJutten 
(q.v. ), who from 1520 was his constant gnest, and 
won over his rude but lofty spirit to the cause of 
the Reformation. His fortresses, Landstuhl and 
Eberuburg, became the ‘asylums of righteousness;’ 
Rucer, Atpiila, and (Ec<daFnpadius fouml refuge 
within their walls. In 1521 he assisted the em- 
peror in his French campaign ; in 1522, with the 
nobles of the Up[>er Rhine, he opened a Protestant 
war against the archbishop of 'rreves. Idiat .var 
miscarried ; ainl put to the ban of the tmiuire, 
and besieged in his castle of Landstuhl, on 2d May 
1523 li<3 receive*! a musket-shot, of which six days 
later ho died. In 1880 a stately monuiiicut to him 
and Hutten was erected at Ehornhurg. 

Hoe works cited at IfUTTKX, and inonografdis on 
Hickinj^cn by TJJinann ( L“ip. 1872), Bremer ( »:5trasb. 1885), 
and Iliill (Liidwigsh. 1887). 

Sickle* See Ukaimng. 

Sicyon^ an imoortaiib city of ancient (ireeee, 
stood on a triangular [ilateau, between the rivers 
Asopus and Htdisson, about 2 miles S. of the 
Coriiibluaii Culf and 7 NW, of (Jorintli. It was 
(•(dehratetl iii anthiuity for the unusual l>ea\ity of 
its bronze work, which exenrisiMl an imj)ortaiit in- 
lluence on the development of Creek art in general, 
and was the scat (»f a school of painting that 
I includetl Pamphilus and Apelles, both natives of 
Sieyon. It \va.s also the liirtliplace of Aratus 
I (tj.v. ), the general of the Acluean League, and 
of Lysippus, the sculptor. There exist at the 
present tlay a few renmiiis of the ancient city, 
as well as of t he more modern buildings erccte*! 
l»y the Roman con(|Uor<irs ' ^ Greece. These have 
been in part excavated by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens since 1887. 

Sulclliarttia* See Buddhism, Vol. IT. p. 517. 

SiddoilS* Sarah, the greatest tragic actress 
England has pro*iu(!ed, was the *laughter of 
Roger Kemhle, a respticlahle manager of a small 
travelling theatrical company, whoso circuit >vas 
in the midlaml and w'estern parts of England. 
Sarah, who w'as the ehlest child, was hr>rn at Brecon 
on 5th July 1755. From her earliest ehildhoo*! 
she was a member of her father’s c(uiipauy, ami iii 
fi playbill dated 12tli February 1767 her name 
aj)poars as acting the character of the Princess 
Llizaheth in llavard’s trage<ly of Charles the First, 
\Vheu only s(*venteeii she forme<l an attachment to 
Siddous, who was a memlicr of her faUi(»r’s com- 
pany, and, after considerable opiFositiou from her 
j)areuts, she w'as married to him in Coventry on 
26th November 1773. Her husband and herself 
joiuctl tlie Cheltenliani Company, and while here 
she wjis recoin mendc<l to Garrick by the Earl of 
Ailesl)iirv. (Jarrick askeil the Rev. Bate Dudley 
to rejiort on her abilities, and is sahl to have also 
sent King, the actor, to see her. The result was 
an engagement at Drury Lane, where she made 
her lirst aj>pt;arance on 29tli December 1775 in the 
cliaracter of Portia. It lias been said that the com- 
pfirative failure which attended lier lirst attempt 
to become a London actress was the result of pique 
on the jiart of Garrick ; hut there is no evidence 
whatever of this, and the fact seems to be simply 


that her powers were not matured sufficiently to 
enable her to produce an effect in the huge metro- 
politan theatre. At the end of the season she was 
not re-engaged, and for six years she played in the 
juovinces, making her greatest successes in York 
and Bath ; but her imputation grew so fast that in 
1782 sli<3 was invited to return to Drury Lane. She 
acc(q)ted the offer, and made her reappearance on 
loth October 1782 as Isabella, in Garrick’s adapta- 
tion of Soiitlierne s Fatal Marriage. Her success 
wjus immediate and j^crnianent, and from this time 
to her retirement she was the unquestioned queen 
of the stage, in 1803 she followed the fortunes of 
her brother, John Philij) Kemble, who had jiur- 
cdiascil a share in Covent (harden Theatre, and 
luue she aj)p(‘ar*‘d on 27tli Septemher 1803 in her 
favourite cliaracter of Isabella. During the rest of 
her ciirecr she continued at Coven t Garden, and 
at that theatre she took lier formal farewell of the 
stage on 29th June 1812, when she played Lady 
M acls'lli. She appeared occasionally after this 
time, hut only for charitahle objects or for special 
hemdils. After her retirement from tlie stage Mrs 
SiddoiiH gave occasional public reiulings from 
Shakespeare an*l Milton. She died on 8tli June 
1831, iiiul was buried in Pa<ldingtou Churchyard. 
As an actress Mrs Sidtloiis siamls una])pr()ached, 
so far as can he jmlged from reconled criticism, in 
every lino of trag<’dy luu- jiathos, her rag*', her 
*h*spair, h**r sufleiing, her gri*d*, all htdiig jierfect in 
expression ami eonviiieing in iialuralness. Endow*'*! 
by nature with a gloriously exjuessive and beautiful 
fa*‘e, a *|ueenly tigur**, and a voi**e of riidiest pt)wer 
and flexihililv, she worko*l assi*lu*)usly to cultivate 
her mmilal anil ])h\si**al gifts until sh*i reaclieil a 
heiglit of perfection which lias probably never Imhui 
surpassed by any ]day(*r of any age or o*mntry. In 
comeily she was h^ss suec*.‘ssful. Se*' Life by Mrs 
Kciiinaril (‘ Eminent \\'omen ’ series, 1886). 

Slde-boilCS are eiilargmneiiis sitnattMl above 
the quarters of a horse's feet, n^sulting from tlio | 
etmversmn into b*)ne of the elastic lateral carti- 
lagt's. They occur mostly in heavy ilranght horses 
with u]>right pasterns, causing some stiflness, hut, 
unless when ol rapid growth, little lamene'ss, though 
tht»y are aeeonnled amongst the ilefeets tliat rcmler 
a horse ‘unsound.’ 'J’liey are treateil at lirst by 
cold apiilied eoiitiiiuallv, until heat ami tenderness 
are removed, when blistering or tiring must be 
rc'sorted to, ami removal of pressure by shoeing 
with a ‘ bar slum, ’ 

Sitlcreul Clocks a clock so regulated as to 
imlieale sidereal time ; see Day. The sidereal 
cl*>ek is a most imjKiitaiit aitl to the practical 
astronomer, and is one of the indispensable instru- 
ments of an observatory. 

Slileroxyloii. See Ironwood. , 

Sidesatklle-fiowcr is a name sometimes given 
to a plant of the genus Sarraceuia. See iNSEC- 
Tivon*)U.s Plants. 

^^id^yirk, Henry, a writer on ethics, was I 
bom at 8kij>toii in Yorkshire, on 31st May 1838, 
and educatoil at Rugby and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, being electcil a Fellow in 1859. From 1875 
lie lectured in the capacity of pnelcctor of Moral 
and l^olitical Phil*^soidiy, and in 1883 was elected 
Kiiightl)ri*ige professor "of Moral Philosophy. His 
name first became .wiilely known as an able writer 
on ethical subjects by bis Methods of Ethics (1874; 
4tli e<l. 1890), a critical examination of the prin- 
ciples umlerlying the various historic systems of 
moral philosophy, in wliich the points of resem- 
blance between the opposing intuitional and utili- 
taiian schools are particularly dwelt upon. The 
writer is on the whole fair to both sides, although I 
his own sympathies lean to the utilitaiian stand- 
point. The strongest feature of the book is its 
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keen analytical power, which, liowever, drifts at 
times into the over-rcliiieiiionts of mere intellectual 
subtlety. IVofessoi* Si(l;;wick contiibutcd nuiiier- 
OUH i»aj)ers on ethical ainl economic suhjectf» to 
Mlmly the Journal of Vklhilotp}^ ainl other jour- 
nals. lie took a warm ami active intercsb in the 
higljcr education women, ai.'d ^^^ls especially in- 
terested in tiie mana;.;emerj t of iVeNvidiam (.'olle^t? 
at (.-amhvidge. In iSiSti he. pul>lislie<| UN a, .'.epaia.U; 
hook Outlines of (he Historjf n/' Kt h irs, I he hi^Uoieal 
summary of the, chief <.*ihieal :ind sel .-.olr. 

tliat he contiihuted to the ninth <'<nii(ni vif liie 
Encinlojnv.dia. lUitonnha ; in tin l^i tUrt ftfi ^ 

if PvUlivul Erotiotntf^ a work lhal tli. 

e.-^senlinls of doliii Stu.iri .Mill's non h</d ami n - ul‘ 
hut modihe.s tJiem inio liarjiiony with lii** m.-u-!; •>{ 
pro^i(‘ss a.ml the adv.-men in eemtomi*- ido,t,- : ij, i-nl 
'/'///■ Kh'tut'nls (if l^nl it tf'<. I ') on Sid^wirk v. .-i , 
pi(‘>idenl of tin* r.-yehieal K\- *.'?ueii ."'ore'{\. |h 
die<l at 'J'erliii^’, hsse.\:, .’ioi h XijuU'l It'oo. 


lie coninianded a tremp of horse aeaiiili^ the 
rebels in Irelaml, of which country his mt^r Was 
(nominally) J>or<l Ueuteaant. Then with liis hitler 
hiothor, Viscouiit I/isle, he returned to 
and, declaring lor the parliament, was in March 
i(ji4 appointed lo a troop in the. luivl of Mau-' 
cher^lorV At Marsron Moot* ho was 

M‘\en*!y \vt>umh*<i : in UMo ajtixdnied fjfoverjior 
il n tu.neii hy (Jaiditl to jmrlia* 
n.inhd In,-, hrotht'i*. uonv Lord- 
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Al; 4 Ciin., IS mile.-v iiy i.ul <<1 to,,:! .jn.i .x; \ \\. m 
riemcfm. I ‘op. lV>,7 

Sidlaw Hills* Ae.- J.-I S- 

SINANK. 

SIdmoilill* a lie'-.m.li , t 

of 1 )evoifsIiire, 1-1 mih’- hv lo.-nl, hni -Jn^' !i\ i.j -eMi 

liiKi (1871), LSI*!. «)f l'!\el« )' 1; h.-.- m a ".ni'-c 

t'alley a.l' the mouth of tin- liijk- >,(.1 iM'iu.cr: tie 
red sandstoiiL' (‘lilks ol llieli iN.ik loK’. t*ct ) on » in* 
west-, and Sajeomhc Hill i (’.'7} on. the t ji 

esplanade is proli'ch'd I*\ a .'-‘-•a a-di . I SoH , !,n(r 
f(‘et; lon.LV ; and it-^ parish cliutch \ : ;timo-,t 

r(*hiiilt IStJO) has a ^'ta,inc({ \\c,>t nmiloc,- in-crlcd 
hy (iu<*eii \’ic(oria in nicimny of h*'i falhii, i he 
Ihikeof Kent, u ho died In'ie in Is'Jo. Si<(m‘>n!ii 
tlien was tJie favoniih* le-oil liial it lias MT 5 (‘e 
more hecoimRsincc* l he openini;’ of tie* i.-iilwa-N ; it< 
form(‘r jnosperity as a, pt))1, vvlncli in Ihlwjinl tll.'s 
<la,y seTit tNVo shijis t<> tin* . of ( 'alai<, passed 

away tliroii^^h tlie silt in.i 4 ' np of (he haihtmr. ’rim, 
climate i.s mild, tin* rainfall iln* Ica^i in l)(*vnn, am! 
the I>ea(‘h yields jdenlN' of -j^^h-Ues am! eha h’cdonic"’. 
I’oj). ( ISol') lioK) ; { isill ) :;7.hS ; [ ItMJl 

Sidiiioiitli^ llKMiv Ai)i>fy(;r<)\, \'[si\)v\'i\ 

prime-minister, was horn in London, .‘ItHh May 
177)7, tlie son of Lord Lhalliams physician, I>r 
Anthony Addin.e:lon ( 1713 hO). After twelve years 
at (dieam and Winchester schools, and four at 
llraseiiose Colle^^e, Uxfonl { 1774-78), he st\idied law 
at ijiiicolii’s Inn, married ( 1781 ), and was Ie<l hy Ids 
fri(*ndship with Pitt to (luit the bar for politics, in 
1783 being elected !M. P. lor l)e\ i/es. lie made an 
admirable Speaker from 1789 till 1801, wln*n, upon 
Pitt’s resignation on the Catholic relief (fuestioii, 
he was invited hy the king am] nrgetl hy Pitt to 
form a ministry. Tliat most third-rate a<iininistra 
tion, in which Addington was First Lord of tlie 
Treasury and Chancellor of the KxcIic*quor, and 
whose one great event was the short-lived peace of 
Amiens (1802), came to an eml in 1804. Tn the 
following Jamiary Addington was creatcsl YLscouiit 
Sidmouth ; and thereafter lie was thrice President of 
the Council, once Lord Privy-seal, and from 1812 
to 1821 Home Secretary, as such being thoroughly 
unpopular for his coercive moasnre.s. He retired 
from the cabinet in 1824, and tlied 15th Febniarv 
1844. He was a very sincere Tory. See his Li/e 
atid Correspondence by his son-iii-hiw, Dean Pellew 
(3vols. 1847). 

Si<Iiiey« or Sydney, Algernon, grand- 
nephew of the famous Sir I’hilip, was horn 
probably at Penshurst, Kent, and in 1622, the 
second son of Robert, second Earl of Leicester 
(1595-1677). He received a careful education, 
and accompanied his father in 1632 on his embassy 
to Denmark, and hi 1636 to France. In 1641-43 
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vv,l^ m.'ide tiint -.one war lo i?no]vf him in llic 
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.-till, he ‘leet.ied. i; piiulenl lv> irtite for :i while to 
I'rnnee, \\ here lie honglit a "mali ptigM-Tty, and, to 
deta'li l.oni'^ \ 1 W from ( liarlos, entered into 
II- got i.5 { ioiw wiih Iiiiii (liiongU B/irillon. 'J’hut 
pril l* io il.'i'' lie ij.-id (ak* ij mone\.s from the French 
.amha.-.^ador. eitljei for liim.-t*Ii or (more likf'ly) 
foi ilie o jinhlieaii eau-e. admitli'd hy Hallam 
,'iml Maeanlav, hnl di-pnied h\ !Mi’ Lwald, who 
conlejid*- Ikmillon cmhe//Ied tlie lhi>n.*^and 

gniijea> (kal lie mU down lo Sidney's a<*coinib. 
.fXiiyliovv*, lo miilei.'-l and Si<lm*N 's relalhms \vith 
laini^. il must he* Ijorm* in mind llnil lu•^^a.s hardly 
h'>s iio.-Niile to William of Diaiigt*, as siadtlioldor, 
than Io riiarli*-. himself, a.s king. Next year he 
was haeic in Kngljiml, ami, it i.^ said on somewhat 
donhlfnl aiilhorit^. jmdsted hi.s friend, William 
Penn, lo ilraw up tlie L*enn.''ylv*anian conslitnlion, 
including tlie ballot, universal sutlVage, the aboli- 
tion of a })rope.riy <]uaIilication, V(‘iigious equality, 
prison reform, and the abolition of c;i])ital punish- 
ment (*.xc(*pt for murder ami treason. In Juno 
J6S3, when the llycj-lion.Ntj plot was annoiince<l, the 
chance was .seized to get rid of men felt to bo 
dangerous, and, along with Lords Russell, Essex, 
and IIoAvard, Sidney was anested and committetl 
to the Tower. On 2Lst November ho \va.s tried for 
high -treason before the brutal JollVeys, and, on no 
evidenee hut the traitor Tiord Howard '.s and his own 
uiipuhlislied Discourses ronrerninp Goirrnnicnt, was 
found guilty and .senteneed to die. Ho met his 
doom bravely on Tower Hill, 7th December, and 
>vas buried the next day at Penslnirst. His 
attainder was reversed in 1689 ; his Discourses 
appeared firs^t in 1698. 

See Blcncowo’s Sidnetf Papers (1813), and the Lives of 
Sidney by S. W. Meadlcy ( 1813 ) and A. C. Ewald ( 2 vols. 
1873), with other works cited at Kussbll, Shaftesbury, 
and Oharlls II. 

Sidney. Siu Philip, has still about him, after 
three hundred years liave passed and in spite of 
all that the cftacing hands of time and chan^ 
could do, a halo such os surrounds no other of . his 
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contemporaries. His unselfish chivalrous nature it 
is, hohl at once and tender, his purity of life in the 
corrupt atmosphere of the £lizat>cthan court, above 
all, his lieroic death, which make him still in a 
certain sense alive among us. Yet his was in fact 
an unadventurous life, wasted, not by his own 
fault, despite of strenuous endeavour; whilst by a 
kind of pathetic irony the fame which preserves liis 
gracious memory has perversely failed to do justice 
to that true anil passionate verse which in his own 
day placed him at the head of our poetry next in 
succession to Chaucer. Sidney, born 29th Novem- 
ber 1554, at Penshurst, Kent, and named after 
Philip 11. , was son to Sir Henry, a man of high 
birth a!nd noble charactei, married to Mary Dudley, 
daughter to the Duke of Northumberland (executed 
for treason 1553), and sister to that base and hypo- 
critical Lord Leicester, of all Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourites the most ill-chosen and baleful. Philip 
was sent first for eilucation to Shrewsbury School 
(1564), thence (1568) to Christ Church, Oxford. 
He studied hard, as his writings show, ami m.*ide 
his two best friends, Grevillo, afterwards Lord 
Brooke, and Dyer ; men likeminded with himself 
in a certain seriousness and manliness of character, 
such as was naturally formed by the atmos 2 )here 
of that age -troubled, yet full of hope and energy. 

From 1572 to 1575 Sidney travelled in France, 
Germany, and Italy, cornjdetiiig his education after 
the fashion of those days, returning well versed in 
the best Italian literature, but unsjioiled by foreign 
temptations. He was not a man to verify the pro- 
verb of that day, ‘ A devil incarnate is the English- 
man Italianate.’ Few men or none were then more 
powerful in En^jlaml than his uncle Leicester, and 
Sidney at once began to make bis career at court, 
then the only jDortal to public life. His character 
Wtas now fully formed as the model of a linished 
English gentleman ; in Spenser’s fine phrase he was 
the ‘President of noblesse and of chivalry.* Yet 
as a statesman Sidney practically failed. At first a 
favourite of the ever-fickle queen, he accompanied 
her progresses; he was sent ambassador (1577) to 
Rudolph 11., and then to William, Prince of Orange. 
There is a vague story that he was thought of as 
candidate for the uneasy Polish throne ; he certainly 
longed to join Prince (llJasimir, then in arm.s in tlie 
Netherlands. But he was not yet (1578) fated to 
visit Zutphen. 

Siilney^s court position now became trying. 
Elizabeth displayed her too frequent ingratitude 
toward his father for his exertions as Lord Deputy 
in Ireland, and Philip wrote in his defence with 
much ability and courage. And in similar style 
he addresseil the queen against her desired match 
with the miserable Duke of Anjou. Elizabeth 
hence frowned ui>on him ; whilst, meanwhile, 
Leicester’s own marriage with Lady Essex had 
removed him from court. Sidney also retired (1580) 
to his admirable sister Mary, now Lady Pembroke, 
at Wilton, where most, probably, of his Arcadia 
was written. 

Of Sidney’s life in 1581-82 we know little. He 
returned to court, like Spenser, 

To lose good dayR, that might be better spent ; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent : 

tortured also with the hopeless love, which we shall 
notice further on. In 1583 he was knighted ; he 
received from Elizabeth a paper-grant of 30,000,000 
acres in ‘ certain parts of America not yet dis- 
covered ; ’ and niarned Frances, daughter to Sir F. 
Walsingham. But although he may thus have 
thought to strengthen his position, Sidney was 
doomed to yet another disappointment. The 
arran^ment which he had settled ( 1585) to accom- 
pany Drake on one of his buccaneer expeditions to 
America was defeated by Elizabeth’s weakness or 


caprice and Drake’s jealous treachery. Indeed, 
when seen not through the haze of tradition, the 
distorting mists of partisanship, but in natural 
light, the pcmular heroes of that day often drop 
their halo. But this subject belongs to that un- 
written section of our annals, the true history of 
the Elizabethan ago. 

It was i^oor amends that Sidney was orderoil to 
accompany Leicester, chosen for her general by the 
queen’s infatuation, to carry her half-hearted and 
untrustworthy supi>ort to the Nctherlanders in 
their agony ami struggle against Spain. Upon 
the miseries of Sidney’s position in his jmrtial 
charge of that thrice tlisgracefnl expedition we 
need not dwell. For nearly a year he was detaineil 
in idleness ; then, after one small brilliant exploit, 
he receivetl upon October 2, 1586, his death- wound 
in a chivalrous conflict, rash as the English charge 
at Balaclava, under the walls of Zutphen ; dying, 
as he had borne himself throughout life, like a 
hero and a Christian, on the 17th ; and mourned 
by England with a unanimity and a dejith of feel- 
ing never surpassed -j>erh.a 2 )s never equalled. 

By 1579 Sidney, who through a Cambridge 
scholar, Gabriel Harvey, had become acquainted 
with Edmund Spenser, a year or more his senior, 
had formed with iiim and some others a little liter- 
ary society, which aimed at rejecting rh*ymo and 
writing English poetry in classical metros. Of tliat 
folly Sidney soon repented ; but a few letters be- 
tween Spenser and Harvey upon thesubjeetr, haiq»ily 
preserved, are noteworthy as the sole contem2>orarv 
notice of Sidney’s own work in literature, whicli 
we may i)lace between 1578 and 1582. Widely cele- 
brated as that work was during Sidney’s lifetime, 
yet nothing of it w’as published till after his death. 
He ‘pur^msed no monuments of books. , . . His 
end was not writing, even while he wrote,’ said 
his friend Greville. Like his immediate predeijos- 
sors Wyatt, Surrey, Sackville, he was statesman 
or courtier first, author only in leisure hours. His 
writings must have been partially made known bv 
MS. circulation ; yet we may susjiect that Sidney ^s 
own brilliant character, his connections, which 
placed him in the very foremost rank of high life, 
his generous [latronage of men of letters, with the 
report of those to whom his writings were com- 
municated, united to give him his pre-eminent con- 
temporarv reputation. This was, however, amply 
supported when the Arcadia (written for his sister, 
Lady Pembroke, probably 1578-80, but never fin- 
ished) m)peared, imperfectly in 1590, comidetely in 
1598. This book, for perhaps about a century, re- 
tained a vast popularity, though now almost unread, 
and indeed unreadable. It is a pastoral romance, 
founded primarily upon the Arcadia (1504) of the 
Neapolitan Sannazzaro, being, like that, an intricate 
love-story, intermixed with poems and written in 
melodious but elaborate prose, and not free from 
the artificial ‘ conceits,’ the Euphuism, familiar Li 
Europe to that age. But the Portuguese Monte- 
mayor’s Duma (1542), the old Greek romance 
Theafjenes and Chariclea^ with, doubtless, other 
trailitionul legends, had also their share in Sidney’s 
story ; whilst its many * incidents, disguisals, and 
intricacies supplied material for later writers. But 
the main value of the book perhaps lay in tliis, 
that here Englishmen found their earliest model 
for sweet, continuous, rhythmical prose — for the 
prose of art. Before the Arcadia >ve have fine 
single passages; no such consistent whole. The* 
verse portions are rarely happy ; they must have* 
been among Sidney’s earliest attempts ; but in 
truth his genius required that high heat of personal 
passion \riiich inspires Astrophel to fuse his ore* 
into gold ; althougn that ore (to pursue the figure) 
is always weighty with Sidney’s seriousness, his 
elevated thou^t, his chivalry' of nature. As of 
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exceptional merit may Lo notice<l the dialogue 
between Nico and Dorns, and an Epitlialamium of 
stately dignity, which may have been suggestive 
to Spenser. In Arcadia Sidney tried numerous 
metres, English, Italian, classical ; the latter, in- 
evitably, with small success. 

To about 1580 may be assigned Si<lneyV Apolo<jy 
for Poetry (afterwards named De/enrr of Poesy 
in reply to an abusive Ihiritan pamphlet, and (o a 
general discsteem then f(dt in Ejjgland for tlial art ; 
]>ublished 1591. In this tract, written in clear, 
manly English, and still wfdl worthy (»f readers, 
Sidney defines poetry, after Aristotle, as Ideal I ini' 
talion, and f<»r lier claims her ancient place us the 
highest mode of literature, teaching mankind tl»c 
most ini)K>rtant truths througli tlic medium of tliat ! 
pleasure which is the f(>rmal end of all him art. In i 
mediicval fashion, many autlioiil ies are ipjotod, and j 
Sidn<3y displays liis \vid(* range of n'ading. Le.stly, | 
I he cril i<*ises severely and jiistlA the erowd of <*on 5 
i temporary versiliers - not. jieeuliar (o lliat ag<‘ ! to ! 
whose want of ])Ower, had lavl(‘, and iri\ia! ‘'lyi'- I 
jiart-Iy ascribes tie* t lnm e\isling lo^\' i ^-t ima fo j 
(d ]>oelry. And here lie nanirs tho p'n;di-h ' 

]K)ets known to him: t ’liarn*)', Sark\ille, Suiis\. 
and Spenser's just ( anony moU' ly ) puhli.'.hed i o/r//- 
dei\ ‘ liesi<les tlies»% I do not ronirintn'r t<i li i.xo ■ 
secMi hut*few (tosja'ak boldly ,i pi inl' d, iliat l!;i\e , 

{loetieal sinews in thein.' Knyli-li oiaina, ii will i 
»e remembered, was tlnm in it'- era<!h'. 

Sidmw, like Sliellov , \\ a.s .‘•m> y r(-ed a pool ib'.it ]i<‘ j 
hail just right to come forwnid in debuH porliv. 1 
But for himself it >\;is not iii'l i uat ion, lliat | 

moved him : 

It'l iiK' wr't*- ; An-l l<» '‘’’dV T--*:. v 

A biii’l lifiiM lic.'irt ; 

and Jigaiii, to liis l^o\o, 

Only ill pm :ji\ Ih-mi;., muI ( 

For the origin of Asfr(tj)ln ( (tod ( pnhiivhed 

1501 ), however, we must go bark to an rpi.^inle 
in Sidn(*y's life. In 1575, ag<‘d tninity, he met 
lVnelO[>e Devereux, daughter to Lord E.^.s(‘\, then 
a child of twelve. Some intimaev followed, and 
Essex, on his deathlu'd ( 1 57(>}, expressed a ho]ie 
that tiio two might in <ln<! time marry. In Sidney’s 
nature, liowever, Avas some Avant of youtlifulness ; 
his licart did not res])oud, and it Avas only in 1581, 
Avheu IVnelope Avas engageil ami Avedded (appar- 
ently Avithout love on her jiarl) to Taird Kieh, that 
Sidney awoke too late to find Quid sit Amor to 
find also (hat she might have loved him. It is 
hence a sad drama, a miniature tragedy in lyrics, 
that is revealeil in this long series ; as Nash, the 
editor, said, ‘The argument, cruel chastity; the 
prologue hope, the epilogue despair.’ 

These 108 sonnets and 11 songs (to Avhich a foAV 
separately published in 1598 may he added), after, 
or rather Avith, Shakespeare’s sonnets, have long 
seemed to us to offer the most comjdeto and poAver- 
ful picture, in this form, of passionate love, in our 
language. And they have a straiglitforward truth 
of expression Avhich unveils the poet’s OAvn character 
beyond Shakespeare’s ; they truly speak every- 
where heart to heart. Siilney’s Canzonicre has 
hence escaped those elaborate futile attempts to 
give it an impersonal or sj^mholical character Avhich 
have wearied mankind in the case of Shakespeare. 
Yet, as Dante’s love for Beatrice, Petrarch’s for 
Laura, have been doubted, so has it been with 
Astrophel’s for Stella. But readers who do not 
bring only brains to reading Sidney’s little Liber 
Amor is will assuredly set aside every such ingeni- 
ous sophist and sceptic at once and for ever : He 
has not loved ! 

Considering the charm that Sidney’s name still 
exerts, the close relation of his poetry to the 
romance of his life, and the high place in our 


literature merited by its ^eat qualities, that as 
poet he should have met hitherto so iniiierfect a 
recognition is little to the credit of popular taste. 
That high place 1ms boon amply Aundicated in the 
admirable essay by the most exquisite of poetical 
critics, Charles Lamb. But tliat Sidney s fame 
falls far below his deserts is due in part to that 
inequality of his workmanship Avlneh he shai'es 
witfi othcM' .snpr(‘me writms of sonnet -sequences ; 
A^iih JVtrareii, Shakespeare, and Wnnlsworth. 
Nor tlid life Jillovv iiiin to acf^uiie tln'ii finished art. 
‘His end wn.s not avi ii ing. 1.0 en while he Avrote. ’ 
L\*ineiful eoneejls, ohseniilv frrnn the depth and 
AvenUh of thmii'lit . e re rot unfrequent; at times 
t he s{ vie is pj 0 'H i<', hare, on ;ne!odijons. But over- 
la iieitnlne-,;-. the di'hct of tlui.l fu/e : ohsenrity 

is e«ij»mioTi 10 his j real rivei-. when moving in the j 
sonnot''- minoa hounds. If i> tie* defc et of liigh ! 
thinking and ii;|j‘n,>ii\ of pa-si.ui, Spa.ee, how i 
e\-»a\ do<‘s not u* to oi^hj- e\'r*n ;i .spead j 

njef'- iu ]n’/»of : a.u<i, aftei ulh Ihe pool i-- s his 
(fW !! 1m ini f*i [n’ott-r 

3‘. >.-try an ^ >■’'' 00 1 . h.nvehe' u l arefijliy edited, 

the tir.’t li’, 1 1 i‘ i! v, A. 1’. \ uV\. 1S77.K the. 

is»n«l .Mr hsiJS ; .o.d .'stnic-Hhurt'li (IWH 1 ; 

tie- f Arti'dni wa-- printed So Ion*' .since as 

1775 l>r II. < * k.tr >'‘niin'T jnd^iislied in iW!!] a pliotn- 
-r'U .Id;* i »• qnart*. • dition of IbtKk 

.‘■divt (.'ttuh.'s Lift' (Ido:? I was vi' editu.d hy Sir 
J.'.t JtoTj I’.rv i ‘Jt vo'.-. IMO). Mo^hTii Jjive.s are hy 
I >1 /'i.ttneli ilMiS), 1{, h. Ko\ Bouriii' also a 

*ina{lti hook in s of the Nations/ ISOl ), and .1. 

."sv nnin'I.** in ^ Ifiiiglish M''n of .’iS-Sii), An 

e];d)ui:tt* ljf-‘ )>y I H' I’iw.dvl J'lugrl aiUiOurjccMl in 1891 
)>y the ( kiii'odon T’re-,s ;,s, | .reparation. See also the 

I'fffifrs idjted I'.v Ai'tliur i’ofllns ( ITlh/ and the 
< ‘mt i • sjiojnh'nee •'! ‘'■'•ir Pljili;) Sidiiev with Iluhert 
Laoguet., .Mit.sl hv steinirt. A. Pe;^rs (1815). See also the 
X///".;. . edited hy <-oay (1.S9S), and the article iiliTrHF.N. | 

SidlMI { lleh. /fdnu), niicienllv a city of Plnr- 
nieia, .siinatf'd on the ea.'^t coast of the Mediter- 
raijea-rn half-way hetweeji T\ re and BtA’ioul. It 
soon ro.sr*, both l)y its exeejiiional }K>sitii>n and the 
enterprising eliaraetc!' of its inhabitants, Ui the. 
first position among the cities of Plueiiicia (q.v.), 
so that the Avhole country is sometimes designated 
hy the name of Sidon, ‘ the (Ireat,’ ‘ llie Metropolis.’ 
The extensive commerce of Sidon is Avell known 
from ancient authorities. Its colonies extemled 
over the coast of Asia Minor, ilie adjacent islands, 
Thrace and Euhtra, and even some parts of Sicily, 
Sardinia, Spain, nortijerii Africa, in fact, nearly 
the Avhole of tlic ancient Avorld. The Sidonian 
manufactures of glas.s and linen, purple dye and 
perfumes, Avere sources of vast wealth. At length 
It surrentlered to Shalmaneser, king of Assyria. 
But under Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian domin- 
ation it retained a kind of independence for its 
internal ailairs, and under the Persians reached its 
highest prosperity. An unsuccessful revolt against 
Artaxerxes Oclius endeil in its temporary ruin (351 
D.c.). Speedily rebuilt and repeopled, it opened 
its gates to Alexander the Great (333 B.C.), and 
from that time forth it fell successively' into 
the hands of Syrian, Greek, and Roman rulers. 
Through the middle ages little is heard of it, 
except that it was taken hy the Crasaders. The 
present toAvn of Saida has 11,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 8000 are Mohammedans. In the neighbour- 
hood are numerous rock-cut burial-places of the 
ancient Phoenicians, in which have been found the 
sarcopha^s of Eshmunazar, king of Assyria, and 
others. The town was stomied by the allies under 
Napier in 1840. 

Sidonius Apollinarls# a Sth-century church- 
man and author, descended from a noble Gaulish 
family, who held high civil offices at Rome and in 
472 became bishop of Clermont. Born about 430, 
be died in 483. His letters (nine books) are 
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tliree arches was not finished until 1380 ; it is partly 
l>ointe(I, partly round -arched, and is enrichea with 
red, wliite, and black marbles, wilding, and many 
sculptures. A firo did considerable damage to the 
exterior in 1890, A lofty square campanile stands 
on tlie south side. The art treasures of the interior 
embrace the wonderful octagonal pulpit by Niccolo 
IMsano (1268), similar to the one at Pisa; the 
marble mosaic floor of the cathedral, from designs 
by Buoninsegna and Bcccjifumi ; the scries of 
frescoes commemorative of the life of Pope Pius IT., 
by Pinturicchio, in the Piccolomini Library, where 


also are preserved several choir books splendidly 
illuminated by Siennese artists ; the celebrated font 
(1428), with bas-reliefs by Donatello, Della Querchi, 
and other sculptors, in tfie church of 8an (liovanni, 
situated beneath the cathedral. The churches of 
8ant* Agostino, the Servites, San Domenico, and 
some others contain pictures by Sodoiiia, IVIattco 
di Giovanni, and other Siennese artists. The greatly 
venerated church of St (Catharine (q.v., a native 
of this city) stands on the site of her former dwell- 
ing-house ; {ind not far away is. the fountain of 
Fontebranda, celebrated by Dante. The iiiunicipal 
palace, a magnificent editice of brick in the Pointed 
Gothic style, begun in 1288 and finished in 1309, is 
adorned on the exterior by a lofty tower (1325), 
and contains numerous jiain tings by Siennese artists. 
There are several noble palaces, as the Piccolomini, 
Tolomei, Monte de’ Paschi, Loggia del Papa, some 
dating from the 13th century, and some now put to 
various public uses. The more noteworthy of the 
public institutions are the university, with faculties 
of medicine and law (less than 180 students), 
founded in 1203 ; the state archives and the town 
library ; and an Institute of Fine Arts (1816), 
sheltering in its gallerv many fine pictures by 
masters of the Siennese scliool, the principal of whom 
are Buoninsegna, the brothers Lorenzetti, Simone 
di Martino, Matteo di Giovanni, Peruzzi, Sodoma 
(Bazzi), and Beccafumi. The city has also ^iven 
lurth to a host of other illustrious men, as .^neas 
Piccolomini (Pope Pius II.), Gigli (a scholar and 
a humorist), Bernardino Ochino, the two Socini 
(founders of Socinianism ), and the architects 


Agnolo, Agostino, and Della Quercia. Every July 
(2d) and August (16th) celebrated horseraces are 
lield in the market-place, being the survival of still 
more widely celebrated nopiflar festivals of tlie 
middle ages. The inhaoitants, 28,678 in 1901, 
weave silk, manufacture cloth and hats, and carry 
on an active trade in wine and olive-oil. Sienna is 
the seat of an archbishop. 

Shortly before or after the establishment of the 
Roman enquire Sienna was made a Roman colony 
unde the name of Scena Julia. After the empire 
was broken u]> the city soon formed itself into a 
free republic, governed by consuls, 
and grew so much in power and i>ros- 
jierity that it became the head or the 
Ghibelline towns in Central Italy. 
During this period (the 12th and 13th 
centuries) it had a dangerous rival in 
Florence, but inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon the Florentine militia at 
Montaperto in 1260. A century later, 
however, when Inard pressed by Flor- 
ence, the Siennese put themselves 
(1.309) under the protection of the 
Duke of Milan. is’^evertheless hos- 
tilities were frec^uently renewed with 
their powerful rival during the 15th 
century. Between 1487 and *^512 the 
virtual ruler of Sienna was Pandolfo 
Petrueci, called the Magnificent, who 
aimed at founding a dynasty in his 
native city similar to that of the 
Medici in Florence ; hut his descend- 
ants were not the men to realise liis 
am]>itions, and in 1524 tbe people, to 
escape from the dominion of tbe Pet- 
ruooi, put themselves under tlie suze- 
rainty of the Emperor Charles V. Yet 
soon afterwards the city revolted and 
called ill the French to its aid ; but it 
and its ally were defeated and Sienna 
itself besieged (1555) and taken. The 
emperor then gave it to Cosimo de* 
Medici (1557), who annexed it to Flor- 
ence, and subsequently incorporated 
it in Tu.scany (q.v.). See books by Miss liichter 
(1901), Oust (1902), Hastings (1902), and Douglas 
( 1902). — The proeiiicc (area, 1477 sq. ni.) has a pop. 

( 1901 ) of 234,626. -See Burnt Siknna. 

Sierra, the name applied in Spain and in 
Spanish -speaking countries to a range of moun- 
tains. It is usually derived from the Latin serra, 

‘ a saw,* but more nrobably comes from the Arabic 
sehra/iy * a desert place,* whence also Sahara. 

Sierra Leone, a British colony since 1888 a 
separate and distinct colony- on the west coast of 
Africa, stretching 180 miles along the coast, from 
the French colony of Rivieres dii Sud in the north 
to Liberia in the south, with an area of 4000 sq. m. 

( including the Los, the Banana, Tasso, and Sherbro 
islands). In 1896 a hinterland of 40,000 sq. m. was 
proclaimed a protectorate, and was organised after 
tlie troubles about the hut-tax in 1898 (which for 
a time caused some anxiety). The name Sierra 
Lfione is more strictly confined to a densely- wooded 
])cninsula, 26 miles long by 12 broad, jutting out 
to the N\V,, just south of the Sierra Leone (i.e. 
the river Rokellc) estuary, which rises to 3000 
feet in Sugar Loaf Mountain. The climate is 
very hot and very moist. The rains last from 
April to December, and the annual rainfall ranges 
from 144 to 170 inches. The thermometer vanes 
between 64*5° and 100*5° F. The low-lying districts 
are infested with a good deal of fever and malaria ; 
but the higher parts are comparatively^ healthy. 
Sierra Leone is often called the ‘White Man’s 
Grave ; * but the title would be just os appropriate 
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to any of the adjacent coaHt-regioiiH of that ptart of 
Africa. Tlie resources of the colony arc hy no 
means fullv developetl. Agii(oilture and trading 
employ each only ahoul cmo-iiitli f»f the population, 
M'hich in 1900 numbered 10«),0()() individuals (60, MO 
ill 18S1 ; 37,039 in JS71 ). They are nearly all 
negroes, about one lialf the descendants of li1>entted 
slaves, tlie others bolongin" to abnost all t he tribes 
of that part of Africa. Out all the riegroes are, 
alike irnlolent, and the soil does not yield anything 
like what it is capable of yielding, (^)fi'ee, cocoa, 
tapioca, ginger, mai/e, cassava, and cotton an* 
grown; hut. the bulk of the exports ( ground-nui s. 
kola-nuts, beiiiii-secd, ginger, hides, j»alin-oil anti 
kiMiiels, nnlia ruhlxn*, and gnins) ceiue fnnn the 
in Undo?’. These com modi t ies are e\pr)ite<l to th»' 
annual average value of C3tV2,G<>0, of wliich Sif-na ! 
liOone itself contrihiili's hut a \(*ry smell part, (if i 
th(j total value an averag<? <»l li:is/2oS n*pr»‘>eiii-^ j 
tlie exports to Knglaiid. 'rie* impiut trade i.ing-*' j 
l»et\veeij .C300,000 (lS!)0) a, ml l*r,r.S,‘27) (llMH), aj 
year, i^iiglaud's shai'e falling l>*M\\rv‘.n fif.iri.O/io 1 
(ItSOO) and T‘2S*2,r>()S (11)00) ( iothing, ]mo' i'-i<ins, ! 

wine and spirits, iron an«l ^trrl gotsl.-, habei d'tslier\ , | 
gunpowder, .ami t<»h:u*<‘o are (lie pjiiK-ijKil impoils, f 
Tlie harhonrs of the eolou\* ar'‘ eniewd l»y 7Io | 
V(‘.'^s(ds of 2.‘>0,0()0 lonr> \ \<'ai. 'I’lanr* i’- a little ; 
hoat-hniiding, in;it making, nnd eloi li \\ ea\ ing. I 
'riie eajiilal is Kr<'eio\vn muv a f<»rtili'‘d ! 

naval dtjpdt and coaling staAion. 'The c'oh*n\ i' 
provi<lt*d witli g«)od roa'!->, ;ind has a f»oinu*r poli<a‘ 
of 200 men (organiscal in ispO) s p.irt of the 

W<\st India regiment (too men). Imiumn Day 
College (iS2S), near l'*reeiown, holongs to 
(’lmr<*h Slissionarv Soeiet.v', ami wa-^ allilialed in 
IS70 to Durliain \'niverMly. 'Flnue an‘ four oi 
five good scliools, a lunatic asylum (100 inmates), 
and a savings-hank n 120 depodtors, hohling 
.CltijlSo in 1890) in tlu‘ colony. Sierra I^oom* 
gives tith* t<» an Anglican lushoj), and eontains 
many M<dhodists, ])esides a large ho<ly of Moliam* 
nuxlans. The govm nor is a>.^i.'-t(‘d by an executive 
council of live members, and the same ollieials 
t(»getbcr with tliree other ]»t‘r.sons noininate^l by 
the crown constitute the legislative council. In 
1900 the revenue was t*l<iS,G(iS, and the e\i»eiiditure 
1156,421 ; the public delil in hs<)7 was £25,000, but 
the sinking fund paid it olFin 189S. 

This district was di.scovered and named (from the 
lion-like thunder on its mountain-tops, Sierra Leone 
= Lion Mountain) by the Portuguese navigator, 

P. de Ciiitra, in 1462. In 1787 a body of freed 
slaves Avero i)laTited here as a colony ; but the 
enter])rise wus not a success. Four years later a 
second attempt was made by the Sierra Leone 
Company (>vhich imdiided amongst its promotei*s 
men like Clranville Sharp, \V. Wilherfc»rcc, and Sir 
R, Carr (Ilynn), But this scheme, even though 
BUi)ported by the arrival of 12(K) freed nejjro slaves 
from North America, was not an unquaufied suc- 
cess, ami in 1807 the company transferred their 
riglibs to the crown. The bounUaries of the colony 
have been gradually extended on all sides, except 
to the west, since 1862. 

See T. R. Griffith, in Proc. Moff. Colonial Institute 
(1881-82); and Banbury, Leone (1888). 

Sierra Madre ( ‘ Main Chain ’), a general name 
for tlie mountains that in Mexico stretch north- 
ward from about Guadalajara to Arizona, forming 
the western wall of the plateau, and separating 
Chihuahua from the maritime states of Sinaloa and 
Sonora. Along the eastern foothills of the range, 
in north-west Chilinahua, the country is very ftr- 
tile. The so-called Sierra Madre Plateau, on the 
United States frontier, is a northern continuation 
of the Chihuahua plateau. — The name has often 
been more widely extended, however, to include 
the central and eastern ranges of the Cordilleras. 
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Sierra Slorena, a inonntAan,caii^^^..niii^ 

a broad mountain- ridge in the stoto -W‘ 
forming the souDiorn edge of the 
plain of tlie peninsula. It separatee the.barin ci 
the fiuadiana <ui tlnMiorlh from that of theGufulaL 
quivir on the .south, and runges in height from 
2009 to .5500 feet. V aluable mines of lead, silver, 
quicknilver, sulphur, and lignite, a.s at Tharsis ana 
Uio Tinttf, oet ui in rertaiu parts of the syst^nn. 
It i-i frequenlK- uieutioutMl in Quixote^ and 

is ibf siM.i.p (A' iii.osy nf tie' inejderits therein 
deskjrilH-d. 

SH‘ri;a Nt^vada. ‘Saossy Daugf*'), (l) a 

mountain range of ^^^ulhev:l Spain, stretelies east 
ihiough lh'* ] j'erinre nf GreJiad.j. to the fionliers of 
Almeiiii. i-. iln in h-ngAii, Horn 20 lo 30 in 

hreadlli, -'nd .oi a.O‘;i oi I0G<* Sq. m. It 

forms a (uetioii of fije w.s tci - lied IxAura.m the 

,-'tie;im> that flo\\ iniu tin.' .Medif errane.ui iunl 

t ho-e ihai liow inio (lic \ilanii<*. ’idn> j»eak of 
Velaie { ll,G7o tee? : I-' t bo ijighonl ])oint of ihe 
SpHiii-li I Vnin-^nl.i. Too range reeeiNe.- its name 
fiom I ho }M-ipe}ii,‘d sno>\ wldeh cover- tlie highest 
-siniUH!-. {dov. n t«,‘ n GUO feot ). ’’j’ho syst^uu is 
eonnee!(.,i ilL othei ni(*mjtain'ma>s*‘> in iSjjain, 
{ti n.ntii, e.j-i, and \\**st.und it- edge.s arc much 
indented ]»\ dei-p vnbe\s. (2) A range of moun- 
tains in ( foMning tin* easton bonmhiry 
ot il^ Cie.H reni'ml \d»Jli*\ , and exicmliiig from 
noiAlj uf"-’ lo sonihras! 450 miles, until in the 
neigiiboin hood .‘>5 N. Ihi-^and tlie (5>a.st Ihiiigc 
j meet and b<*eoine eonliniiou.-. Auumg the higlier 
• ]»eak- of liie Sieira Ne^■ad;L aie Mount Whitney 
n4,s8G feel iiigli ). Mount Slm-ta ( 14,440g Mtmnt 
lyiidall i bL3H); 1 , (iraniie and nielaniorplnc .slate 
are t!u‘ jnineipal rook.s : in some parts \oloanic 
rock.s are ahniulant. The .sides of the range are 
co\er(‘d with great fort'sPs. gold imbediled in ({uartz 
is found in large (pmnl it ies, nml silver mines have- 
been o[>cni*d on the east side. Tlie Southern Pacific 
Railroad <‘ro.sses the range at an altitude of 7042 
feet. (3) S/rrnt SiCtnht ilv Mrrifhf is the prineit»al 
chain of the Andos in Ventvnela, rising to over 
]5,3(K.) feet. ( 4 ) Sierra ^ertala tie Sania Mttrta is a 
system in tin* north of the department of Magdalena, 
in Colombia, Hanking the sea, and .stretching west- 
ward from near \b*neznehi to the low swamps and 
ma,rshe.s of the Rio Magilahuia (about 120 miles). 
The central knot con.sists of two tables, Avith from 
eight to ten separate summits, all oap])cd with 
snow, the highe.st point A’arionsly estimated at 
from 16,400 (Sievei-s) to 17,500 (Simons) feet. 
I’he le.'iding rocks are granite, syenite, and various 
slates, .sandstones, quartz, and older eruptive rocks. 
Tlie northern slopes are densely wooded with v irgin 
tropical foiests from 4tKX) feet dowiiward.s ; the 
southern slopes are naked rock.s above 6300 feet. 
The valley of the Rio Cesar is especially fertile, and in 
the mountains the Arhuacos Indians have even coca 
plantations. Chopper, silver, and gold are found, 
and coal in the Rio Cesar valley. Aluch difference 
of opinion has existed as to whether tliis group is 
an independent system or connected with the 
Ande.s, Dr Sievers avers that they unite a little 
to the south of IP N. lat. in the Sierra de Perijti, 
within a triangle formed by the towns of Fonseca, 
Treinta, and Soldado. See his Reisc in der Sierra 
N. de S,M. ( Leip. 1887) ; also a paper in Proc, Roy. 
Geoq. Soc. ( 1881 ) by F. A. A. Simons, and anotlier 
in iScot Geoy. May. (1887). 

Sleyfes* Emmanuel Joseph, Comte, wdio, as 
the Abb6 Siey^s, figures prominently in tlie French 
Revolution, was born, the fifth child of an honest 
bourgeois family, at Fr6jus, May 3, 1748. He had 
his education Hom the Jesuits at Fr^jiis and the 
Doctrinaire Fathers at Draguignan, and first wished 
to be a military engineer, but was condemned to the 
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clerical calling by the weakness of his health. He 
stiKlied theology at Saint-Snlpice, where his origin- 
ality and boldness of speculation caused no small 
misgiving to his masters, and completed his course 
at the seminary of Saint- Finn in. He became canon 
in the diocese of Tr^giiier ( 1775), next chancellor 
and vicar-general of tiie diocese of Chartres, and 
was sent by the latter to the Chambre Superieure 
i>f the (Clergy of France. Between the dissolution 
of the Assemblj’ of Notables and the reunion of the 
(^mstituent Assembly be publisho<l three famous 
pamphlets wbicli earrie<l bis name over tlie length 
and breadth of Franco : Vues siir les Moifcns tVEx^- 
ration (17HS), Essai sm fes Peivilvf/cs (1788), and, 
the most famous of all, Qu'cst-ce que Ic Tiers^fUai '/ 
(January 1789). ITis answer to tlie last question 
was ‘Everything;’ ‘ Wliat has it been hitherto?’ 
was his next question; its answer, ‘Nothing.’ 
‘What does it desire to be?’ — ‘Something.’ lie 
was elected one of the deputies for Faris, and it 
wiis oil his motion (June 10, 1789) that the tiers- 
6tat sent a final invitation to the noblesse end 
clergy to join tliem, Avitli the intimation that if 
tlioy refused they would constitute themselves into 
tlie States general, Seven days later tlie National 
Assembly was formoil, the name being <lne to the 
suggestion of Sieyes. After Mirabeaii made his 
memorable answer to the king’s messenger, the 
Manjuis d(» i)reux-Brez6 (June 2J), Sieye.s re- 
assured the members with the characteristically 
quiet words, ‘(Jentlemen, you are to-day what you 
were yestenlay. ’ The deadly enemy of privih^ge, 
cold, inflexible, fearless in logic and trenchant in 
phrase, Sieyc's gained great inlluenoe, and the 
division of hhaiice into departments for adminis- 
trative pur]>()s(»s, declaro<l in tlie last two months 
of 1780, was mainly his work. Ho took part in 
the memorable <leclaration of the Rights of Man 
(August 20, 1789), ami opposed the royal veto, 
during the groat (lebate on wliich question Mira- 
beau invoked the counsel of Sieyes as tliab of a 
man ‘ whose silence and inaction 1 regard as a 
mblie calamity.’ But lie kept aloof from ^lira- 
leau’s alliance, opposing bis alike in the last 

measure and in liis refu.sal (o the Assembly of the 
riglit of nominating the Regent in the event of the 
king’s death. Tie was elected to the National 
( ’onvention, sat in the cent re, voted for the king'-' 
death sans phrase (tboiigli ho afterwards denied 
atlding these words to the one wor<l mort) ; but as 
the Revolution grow sank into ‘ j)biloso]diic silence,’ 
his heart filled with disdain alike at its illogical 
excesses and the bombastic rhetoric of its lea<lers. 
Asked long afterwards wliat he liad done during 
the Terror, he is said to liave replied, ‘ J’ai vecu." 
He opposed the new constitution of Year III. 

( 1795 ), and declinc^l a seat on the Directory iiaiiie<l 
l>y the new Corps Leglslatif, which entereil on its 
functions on the 27th October of that year, hut had a 
share in the coup cVetnt of Jd Septcmlier 1797 ( 17th 
Fructidor). In 1798 he went on mission to Berlin, 
was elccte<l to the Directory in 1799, and now, like 
Ban*as a traitor to tliti Republic, he plunge*! into a 
web of dark inti igues with a view^ to find a soldier 
w'ho wouhl he content to be an instrument. Bona- 
parte returned from Egypt on October 25, 1799, 
and together they plotted the revolution of the IStli 
Brumaire (November 9, 1799), the result of which 
was the institution of the Consulate of Sieybs, 
Bona]mrte, and Roger Ducos. Once more he drew 
^ framer of constitutions, his final 
enbrt being a masterpiece of complexity lieyoinl 
the calculating machine of Pascal, its aim to break 
the force of (lemocracy by dividing it, to triumph 
over the imssions of men by cunningly balancing 
them the one against the other. But he soon *lis- 
covered in his new ally a master. Finding himself 
befooled by Bonaparte, he threw’ up his consulship 


in disgust, his lost illusion shattered for ever. His 
fall was somewhat gilded over by the title of 
Count, a sum of 609,000 francs, and the estate of 
Crosne. Tlie presidency of the senate was offered 
liim later, hut declined. He wrapped himself in 
nmroso meditations during the Empire, lilh^l with 
silent irony and scorn for that humanity which 
had so little realised his views. Exiled at the 
Restoration, he live<l in Belgium for fifteen years, 
retiirneil in 1830, and after a long illness in wdiich 
Ills mind often w’anderefl to tlie Terror and the 
sinister name of Robespierre, died at Paris, June 
20, 1S3G. 

The intluence of Sieyes upon the Revolution is 
clear enough, hut the man remains wrapped in 
shadow*. He was restuved and solitary from Ids 
youth, hut w*e may wuite over against this that 
h(» was j)a‘^sioiiatel.N' fond of music, and thut a 
I woman one** said of him, ‘Quel <lommagc (|n‘un 
I homme si aimahle ait vtiulii Olrc profoml !’ Tie 
believe*! ahs*)lutely in the infallibility of his own 
abstractions: ‘Polity is a scieiuic I ha\e eom- 
])leled,* he sai*l to ilumont. Rigorous in every- 
thing- in nothing mor<^ than in the elosmess of 
the hon<l hetwetm l*)gic ami langnag** ho w**)ul*l 
liavc iXMhiced to a miMviless anti inlh*\ihle system 
every aspiiatitin of mankind. But he revealtM] a 
fiimlamental want of insight into the icatur<‘ of 
man in thinking that masses of men coiihl ever 
he governetl by haie reason alone. Ftir human 
mature remains much m*>re eomph^x than the 
fiiihllest ealeiilatitins, the factors in the ]U’o<*ess 
oh.seuro, the etmelusion still uneortain. Sit*y<*s 
was himself a ereatnro all head, to the conqilet*? 
exclusion of Jieart, exactly what he wante*! his 
human ))Up]>ets to he, an*l the end of all his schem- 
ing w’as tliseomhi are an*l a name in history to 
inspire rcsj>ect, not sympathy. 

See E. do Beauvcrircr (1851), Mignot’s Notice //<>- 
tftrlqiirs i(7t7* Sieifcs (1853 ), Saintc-hi iive’s Cauarrics (hi 
Lundi (vol. v.), "nnd a w'Oik on Sicytl'.s hy Biot tm (1891). 

Si^friecL See Nihklt'xgknlted. 

Riglit. Ftu* the organ of sight, its anatomy, 
physiology, thdeci.s, ami tliseast^s, see Eve ; als*> 
BlJNl), Coi.oru 1}LTNI)NE>SS, Ol’TlCS. For tll*J 
theory of vision, see Vision. 

$i;&:illaria ( Lnt. sif/ilhnu, ‘a seal’), a family 
of fossil plants, w hich ranges from the Devonian t*> 
the Permian system, hut is more especially abund- 
ant in (Carboniferous .strata. Tiie ]»Iants lja*I 
slender, pillar-like trunks, some of which attained 
a <li.aineter of 5 feet and w’ere [iroporticniately tall, 
reacliing a liciglit of 50 to 70 feet. T*)wards the 
top they branche*! die.hotomoiisly several times. 
Tlie columnar stem.s an? ribbed and tinted longi- 
tudinally in a very regular manner, the tlutings 
being markeil by rows or whorls of scars left hy 
fall*?!! leaves. 9'lie form of these seal- like .scars is 
very variable, hut they are all so arranged that 
the scars of each horizontal row’ arc placed in the 
intervals hetw’een the scars of the row’s immedi- 
ately above and below. The thick dichotomous 
branches of tlie tree w’ore clothed with long grass- 
like leaves. The fruit, is still unknow’ii, some 
botanists supposing that Sigillaria had cones like 
tiiose of lyc*)pods, w’hile others tldnk it probable ! 
that the fruit resemble*! that of ye w’- trees. The i 
structure of the stem is peculiar ; the external 
rind or coat is lianl, beneath that is a great thick- 
ness of cellular tissue traversed by rope-like bands 
of fibres forming an inner hark, wiiile in the centre 
is a comparatively small firm woody axis. The 
roots u.sually start from the stem in four main 
branches, w’hich *livide dichotomously several times, 
and then extend for long distances like great 
cylindrical cables, wliich, Sir W. Dawson considers, 
w*ere intended to anchor the tree firmly in soft and 



niaraby ground. Cylindrical rootlets proceede^l 
from these long cable-like roots in a i*egularly 
spiral manner, and when they decaye<l they left 
wiinded scars. ^ These roots were formerly sup- j Tiiinistialion ot tlnMniipire; Imt his efforts ^seeii) to 
posed to be a distinct species till stems of Sigillana j have been irnstraUMl in great jmrt by liisown iaek 

were found with Stigmarian roots attaciie^l. j of decision and i»y his chroni<* want of money. 

The stem of Sigillaria is not often so well pro ' Sto works by 'iVechi^acli (4 yoU. Hainb. 

served as to show any structure, or even its fylindri ; liezold {.Mun, 1/^75 K ( Hcrl, 3;s74), and Windeeke 

cal form. It generally oc.curs as a ilonblcj layer of ■ {<m-t tianK. issr^;. F')c rho Polish Sigitsintmds, see 
coal exhibiting on (he outer * i’oi.AMi. 


December. 'Jliis eiii[»oror ]>ossesrad .l^tey' 
qualities of a ca|)ahle ruler, and mitdo 
atUnimts lo introduee variouH reforms in 


t hy fho hnsosof lh»‘ si;! I ks. 

IikUmmI fioiii the ho*:, that 
iin><t ooal soiuns are uiidei l|Lid 

in(o ihf" for»i»:n iof! ^ 4)| !n.;ri\ 

ai*<l dial dll' foi iiu'il i<»n of t ui- 

Tlii - is sliown hy the fact dial 
Sjgillavia restored : tf, ia .•-oine localidi's (.Tei.-t 

SiftillHriii llrownii . ol Sigilhvvia rise from die 
A, S, rfnKins. iipjier .sinraecs of tlie coal- 

(Atler Diuv-ioii.) s(‘am» and peiietra('‘ die over- 
lying shales a.nd sa.ndsto?H.'s. 
liotanists are sdll nndeeide*! a.s to the (losiiion of 
Sigillaria. SonitMughly s])eei(\s have hetai des«aih<'d 
from the (^irhonihMoiis system, ami many more 
must have exisdal ; and it is ^piiti* jnohable, n.s 
Sir W. Dawson thinks, that die gnni]) of Sigillaria* 
may eventually be <li visible into several form.s. 
He eonshlcrs tliat some \>ill come to bo classed 
with the Lepidodt'iidroids, wliilo otln'r.s will prove 
to be allied to tlie ])in(*s ami cveads ((iymm>- 
spermea*). See Dawson’s (irohujivfil lHatovy (tf 
Plants (1888), and Stkjmaulx. 

empoior of (Jerrnany (1411-37), 
the son of the Emperor (diaries J\\,'was born on 
14th February 1308. He was made king of Hun- 
gary when only nineteen, sueceeding to that dignity 
through his wife. In 1390 at the head of a numerous 
army he attempted to relieve tlie ny/antiiie empire 
front the Turks, but was t(*rnbly <lefealed at Nieo- 
polis (28tli September). Some ^^ears later he con- 
quered Bosnia and Herzegovina and reduced Servia 
to his sway. In 1411 he was proclaimed emperor 
on the death of Rupert. One of his earliest acts as 
emperor was to induce Pope John XX II I. to call 
together the Council of Constance for the purpose 
of putting an end to the Hussite and other schisms. 
But although lie supported the party of reform, 
he made no effort to uphold the safe-conduct he 
had granted to Huss, and permitted him to lie 
l>in*ned by his eneinie.s. In return for this breach of 
faith his succession to the throne of Bohemia, after 
his brother’s deatli, was opposetl by the Hussites • 
and they maintained their opposition so stoutly 
that it was 1436 before Sigisniund, making conces- 
Mons, could put the crown of Bohemia on Tiis head. 

But in tllfik v»AMr Im «liAr 1 <i f y.nn 11^*1 An Ofli 
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Fig. 1. — Flags of the International Code of Signals. 

Thanks to Sir Home Popham, Manynt, and other 
inventors, the system has been adopted of hanging 
a number of flags under one another, each symbol 
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meaning attached to it. In consequence of action 
taken the British Board of Traile, the system of 
Hca-signalH called the Intei'national Code of Signals 
was compiled in 1857 and adopted by nearly all the 
commercial nations of the world. Excent for con- 
/idential signals, it is also used on boara the ships 
(if the British royal navy. The system consists of 
(M^^Iitcen flags and a code pennant (see fig. 1). 

In using and interpreting these signals it is of 
course necessary to be in possession of the signal 
code-book, in which the arbitrary meanings at- 
tached to the flags and combinations of the flags 
are printed, but the general nature of the meaning 
of a hoist can be determined by the form of the 
hoist. This is the case because the meanings of 
the hoists are arranged in the signal-book upon the 
following plan, viz. : ( 1 ) Signals inade with two 
flags; If burgee (B) is uppermost, it is an atten- 
tion signal ; if a pennant (C, 1>, F, or (1) is upper- 
most, it is a compass signal ; if a square flag (H to 
W) is uppermost, it is an urgent or distress or 


* Prcjiarative | Answering ’ 


And ‘stop* after each complete ‘Annul ' Signal. 
Signal. 





"E 


Fig. 2. — Distant Signals. 

danger signal. (2) Signals made with three flags : 
The meanings of those are not cla.s8iried according 
to the top flag ; they relate to general subjects of 
inquiry or communication. (3) Signals made with 
four flags: If burgee (B) is uppermost, it is a 
geographical signal ; if one of the three pennants 
C, D, or F is uppermost, it is a spelling or vocabu- 
lary signal ; if the pennant G or a square flag (H 
to W ) IS uppermost, it is the name of a man-of-war 
or merchant ship. All the two- and three-flag 
hoists, and also the^ four- flag geographical hoists, 
have the same meanings printed in the signal-book 
of the various nations which have adopted the 
code, each nation printing its own copy of tlie 
signal-liook in^ its own language, and tnus two 
ships, totally ignorant of each other's langu'^ge, 
may converse by means of these flags. 


As signal -flags can only be used within distances 
across which their colours are distinct, the flag 
code has been supplemented by what are called 
distant signjils. Tliey are made by taking any 
two square flags, any two pennants, and two balls, 
and making the signals for the letters on the flag- 
plate by the combinations shown in fig. 2. The 
interpretations are made in the usual way by the 
aid of the signal-book. 

Still further to increase the use of the code, a 
system of semajdiore signals is also available in 
the same code, the hall of the distant signal being 
replaced hy a level arm, the square flag l>y an arm 
pointing upwards, and the pennant uy an arm 
pointing downwards. The seniaphoro alphabet is 
shown in fig. 3. 

These may also he 
used from boats 
or from a boat's 
crew on a befich 
by making three 
persons hold out 
something resem- 
bling a ball, pen- 
nan fc, and fl ag, ai i d 
reading from left 
to right. A hat, 
a man’s arm, and 
a square hand- 
kerchief do very 
well. 

In this code the 
largest possible 
number of two- 
flag hoists is 306, 
of three- flag hoists 
4896, and of four- 
flag hoists 73,440, 
giving a possible 
total of 78,642 
diilereut signals. 

These signals 
are of use only 
during the day. 

The question of 
Night - signtdling 
at sea is now en- Fig. 3. — Semaphore Aljiliabet. 

gaging attention. 

In H.M. royal navy, where the use of the sema- 
jdiore is far more common than in the merchant 
service, the electric' light is utilised to make sema- 
phore signals visible at night. The form of night- 
signalling which finds most favour is that of flash- 
ing lights. Several ingenious inventors liave pro- 
duced Hashing lights visible at long distances. It 
is probable that signalling by long and short 
flashes, using the Morse code in connection there- 
with, will ultimately become common at sea, 
especially as the same code may be used along 
with long and short blasts on a steamer’s whistle 
or other sound signal, and the signals so made 
could be interpreted either with or without the 
signal code-book at will. 

The international signals used by vessels which 
are in distress and want t^sistance "are : In the day- 
time, a gun fired at intervals of about a minute, or 
the flags NC, or a square flag having a ball above 
or below it; in the night-time, a gun fired at 
intervals of about a minute, or flames, as from a 
burning tar-barrel, oil-barrel, &c., or rockets or 
shells of any colour or description, fired one at a 
time at short intervals. 

For the numerous signals to be made by the 
various classes of vessels at sea at night or in fog, 
&c., reference may be made to the Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea, issued in pursuance of 
the Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, 1862, and 
as altered in 1886. Briefly, these declare that at 
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a steamer shall show a white elevated light 
visible round twenty points of tlie eompass, a star- 
board green light, and a port red light each visible 
ten points. A steamer towing doubles the white 
masthead light. A sailing-vessel is to show only 
the red and green side- lights. Trawlers and net 
and line fishers have speeLal lights. A pilot- ves.sol 
shows a whit/O fixed light ami a flash- light. All 
vessels at anchor show a white light. Vessels being 
overtaken show a white stern light. 

Vessels hrokem down show (vertically) three 
black balls in the day and three red lights at night. 
A telegraph ship shows three shapes - hmI, white, 
red — in tlie day (tlie reds glolie sl»ape<l, aral the 
white (]iamond-.shape<l ), and tlir(‘e liglit.'* also icmI, 
white, red — at night. In fog, nd>f., ami falling 
snow, both <lay and night, all vrss<*ls at anclMn* 
ring a bell ; steamers going make long hht.sts t>n 
tlie steam wliistle ; sailing-vt‘si-.(‘ls going nia.U<^ one, 
two, or throe long blasts on a, fog horn ; ami fisher 
men not at anchor sound the fog horn ami 
alternately; all at int^nvals not t^xeet-ding two 
minutes. A steamer turning its iiead to st.n hoaMl, 
to port, or going full speed ;is<ei u nmy indi< :ili» the 
same to a vessel iu sight hy making ojie, two, or 
tliree short blasts respect ively on the sh^jun wliisi le. 
These are practically iTitenjai ional signals. 

A V ess'll uyniiutg a piJat show-, the Hags !*T, av 
the Jack (or other national coheir) at the ion*: or 
at night burns a blue light, or llashes a. white light 
at short or frcMpiont intervals for aI»oul a minnlt^ ai- 
a time. 

The use of .svV/^/o/.s* fo iinliratr to iln’* mautnu- or 
others the approW'h (f .s7o/v//.!> ha-, now hceome com- 
mon in maritime countries. In (in^at Ihitain the 
probable at>l»roach of a gale fi‘<»m points frmn SE. 
rouml by suiUh to N\V. is indicated lij' a cone in the | 
daytime, point down, ami at niglit by three red : 
liglils in a triangle, j)oint d<»wn ; and the probable 
approach of a |^a!o from NW. round hy nurth to | 
8E. is indicateu by the com* or triangh? of lights j 
being hoisted point up. In Krauce a drum in adtli- 
tion to the cones is hoisted Mlien necessary to in- 
dicate greater force of Aviml. llesides these a flag, 
a short pennant (cornet), ami a j)eniiaiit of any 
colour mean respectively <louhtful weather — 
barometer tending to fall, bail weather, and appear- 
ance of better weather in the ojien sea. In tier- 
many a hall indicates caution ; a cone point down, 
storm from SW. ; cone point up, .storm from 
NW. ; two cones points down, stonii from SE. ; 
two cones points up, storm from NE. One sipiare 
flag hoisted in addition indicates that the wind will 
probably change to the right hand, and two such 
dags that it will i)robably change to the left hand. 
In the Netherlands the Aeroklinoscope (invented 
by Buys-Ballot, (j[.v. ) is used. It is simplv a beam, 
half red, half white, with a hall suspended from the 
white arin, the whole being capable of rotation in 
both a liorizontal and vertical plane. The arm is 
pointed horizontally in the direction of tlie two 
stations having the greatest difference of height of 
bapmeter readings, and the end of the beam 
pointing towards the place of the hiaheat barometer 
reading is then tippea up in proportion to the differ- 


ence of the barometer readings at the two stations 
in question. 

In the United^ States a square red flag with a 
black centre indicates a violent storm ; a yellow 
dag with a white centre, a light storm ; a red 
pennant indicates that the storm trough is ap- 
proaching the station, and a white pennant that 
the storm trough has passeil the station. Further, 
if the red or white pennant is hoisted ahm)e the 
square dag, the station is probably on the n<yrth 
side of the centre of the storm ; and if the red or 
white pennant is hoisted helou) the square dag, the 
station is probably on the south side of the centre 


of the .storm. A yellow pennant means ‘call at 
the station for S[)ecial weather information/ At 
night a red light imlieates easterly winds, and a 
white light above a red light wew‘<terly winds. This 
harmoni.ses with the. red Hag (easterly) and tlie 
white flag (we.sterly) in the day signals. The 
Eniteil Stales Men ther hureau has also recently 
arranged to hoist t he following ' foioeasi ’ sigjials-- 
\ iz. M'liitfi Hag for fair >voaiher ; blue Hag for rain 
or snow; blue ami Mbit»i Hag foi local lains ; tri 
angular bla«'k Hag aho\ e these for higlun* tempera- 
ture, and IhHow for lo\>t:r te.mperai me ; ami wliite 
Ha,g wit.Ii Idaek squ/ue in tin'. (‘»-ntie for cold waves 
or frosts. 

Alan^ local sign.'il.- of diHercnt kjiid.-> n.re in m^e : 
e.g. at Mauriliu-^ a while Hag will; horizoniai 
blue stiipes^ below a mean-, ‘prcqmie foi Ices 

Mi'aiher,* and a led liji.g belt>\v a ball means 'lake 
; lower yaiaN ami l»^pma.-is dtAvn.* In Mt‘xi<'o a r»‘d 
! Hag mean*-- 'a mu | her may b«‘ tXjwaded.’ Some 
j other c'onniiii''^ have adopt'd ibe simplt^ signal.* 

I imed in Ihitain ; but ii is lo Ire regrelted that a 
' UTiiforni sy-(eif! ut s.'onu- w a.Mting .-Jignaks is not 

j uni^ er-ally adojaed. 

I d'he. sNsiein of ^i-.ua] signalling adopif'd in tin* 
HrilisI) army is a, combination of sliort or long 
flnsiies b> I.inijK. iit night, ami the al t«*niat(' appt'at 
aiic4i m* t>]»-*4*n} at ion i>f any gdven 4>bjeet by day 
(revolving'’ .shuiiem or dis4*s. .semaphores, colhipsihle 
ciqies. Hags, oi’e\eu jet.s of slcaui), uml if \isibie 
s\ iiiIhjI.s aie iioi available, short and long sounds on 
a fog horn, hughq or .st e;un whittle Jiiay he u.seii. 
By any of the.-e im‘ans tin; dot and dash of the 
Mtn^e alpliabet, as u-etl iji telegrapliy, can be 
expressed ; but tin* regular imdhod is to use Hags or 
mirrors (tlui lltdiogra];!!, <{.v.) if the .sun is shiriiim 
by day, and laiiqis at niglit. Every rtfgimont and 
battali<m tndn.s a number of its oHiceis and men 
each year in signalling, M’hicli has been fonml to 
be of the greatest u.se oa active .service, especially 
in savage countries. 

Not only messages but \ 

drawings liave been s(‘nl. 

by signal— using paper \ ^ fyA 

covereil willi mimlrered ^ \ ) 

squares— e.g. the posi- ^ 

titui of the Afghans on ... i \ © J 

the Pei war Khotal y 'i’"] / Si/ 

(1878) \vas in this wa}' f j 

signalled hack by the | / i ^ 

auvaneed parties. Eig. 1 IJI | 

4 .shows the manner of k-lT }i\\ 

working the Hag ; from i f 

a to b and back to a is 
a dot, from a to c and . 

back to a is a dash. ^ 

The code and iiumhers 

laid down in the army and navy signal-book are 
sometimes used instead of spelling the words hy 
the Morse alphabet. This prevents unauthori.sed 
persons reading the signals. — For Lloyd’s Signal 
Stations, see Lloyd’s. 

Sifi^nature* See Book, Vol. II. p. 300. For 
signing, sealing, and delivenng, see Deed. 


SiniatlireSf The Doctrine of, an inveterate 
belief in early medicine that plants and minerals 
bore certain symbolical marks which indicated the 
diseases for wdiich nature had intended them a.s 
special remedies. These figures, of course, were 
not the result of chance, but the evidence of Provi- 
dence, being really the characters and figures of 
those stars uy whom they are principally governed 
and endoweef with particular virtues. And the 
doctrine brings us into the wider region of magic in 
its fundamental confusion betw'een an object and 
its image, the word and its idea. Many names 
witness to a belief in this theoiy, as mandrake, 
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kiducijicf'rty scorpion-grasSy and the Euphrasia or 
eyuhi in the case of the last, for example, the 

jjiaiit was HU|>j)osed to he pK)d for the eyes, hecause 
of a black piipil-like spot in its corolla ; and by an 
analoKon-'^ process of thoii^dit the yellow turmeric 
was thought good for jaundice, the blotMlstone for 
stoppin*^ bleeding. Similarly white things were 
rcgaided as refrigerant, red as hot. So in small- 
nox red betl-coverings were used, with the view of 
oririgirig tlie pustules to the surface of the Inxly ; 

I red tilings were to be looked upon by the patient ; 
burnt juirple, pomegranate seeds, mulberries, and 
otiier red ingredients M'ere dissolved in his drink. 
John of Gaddesden, physician to Edward TL, 
directs his jiatients to be wrapped up in scarlet 
dresses, and claims by this means to liave recovered 
the young prince (luickly from an attack of smalb 
pox, Wraxail, in liis Jliet/ioirsy tells us that this 
was done so late as 1705 with tlie Emperor 
Francis I. when ill with smallpox. See Plants, 
Vol. Vlll. p. 222; and T. J. Pettigrew, On Super- 
at ii ions connected with Medicine and Surgerg ( 18-14). 

SiS(llboards were known to both Greeks and 
Romans. There are allusions to them in classic 
writers; and s]>eciniens have been found at Pom[H*ii 
and irerculaiK>uin, sometimes painted, but oftener 
carved. A bush was tiie sign of many taverns so 
late as (he reign of James 1., and the antiquity of 
that sign may be inferre<l from the analogy of our 
proverb, * (jJood wine needs no bush,’ to the Latin 
‘ V'ino veiidibili suspensa hederci non opus est*. * 
During the illiterate middle ages every trailc had 
its emblem, some of which have survived to our 
<hiy, as the chemist’s pestle and mortar, tlui pawn* 
brok<3r’s three balls, and the barber s jxile, with in 
Scotland (as on the Continent) the bra/en basin, 
which recalls Don Quixote. Besides these trade 
emblems, every individual tra<ler might have his 
own special device : Southey's father, a Bristol 
lineu-drajicr, for his chost* a hare. Tbeohl [uinters’ 
emblems, described in Vol. If. p. 303, were akin 
hereto, as to-day are trade marks. During the 16th 
and l-Tth centuries huge painto<l signs came greatly 
into vogue. They were suspendeil either from pro- 
jecting metal -work, from a post or an obelisk, or 
from a sort of miniature triumphal archway, and 
sometimes cost great sums — e.g. T1057 for the 
‘ White Hart’ at Scole in Norfolk, erected in 1655. 
These creaking and ponderous signboards j)rovetl a 
source of annoyance, .somelinies of positive danger, 
as when in 1718 one in Bride’s Lane, Fleet Street, 
dragged down a house front, and killed in its fall 
four persons. So in 1702-70, under act of parlia- 
ment, the London signboards were either wholly rcr 
moved or at least allixed to the fronts of the houses ; 
and this example was gradually followed throiigh- 
iiut the kingdom, though here and there signposts 
linger, or have been restored —even in London. 
One of the oldest ami most interesting signs 
still existing is the ‘ Red Lion ’ at jMartlesham, 
Sulfolk, for it was the Hgurehead of one of the 
Dutch ileet defeated oil* Southwold in 1672 ; but 
the liistory even of vanished signboards lias no 
slight interest. A good many signboards have been 
oaiuted by great artists, Holbein, Correggio, Paul 
Potter, Hogarth, Wilson, Morland, David Cox, ‘Old’ 
Cronie, Sam Bough, and Sir J. E. Millais (some of 
which are still extant) ; and nearly every sign Intd 
its curious origin, hard though it may be to come 
at. Thus, there wei*e the religious signs ( ‘ Saluta- 
tion,’ * Lamb and Flag,’ *&c.), histoiical signs (as the 
‘ Royal OsJk ’ and ‘ Marquis of Granby ’ ), heraldic 
(coats of arms, crests, and badges), humorous (as 
the ‘Good Woman,* without a head), and a host 
of -oUiers* Not the least curious feature about old 
signs is the havoc played on them by ‘folk-ety- 
Itiologies,’ which have, for instance, corrupted the 
‘ BacchaMls ’ into * Bag o’ nails,’ ‘Boulogne Mouth’ 


(i.e. the entrance to Boulogne harbour) into ‘Bull 
and Mouth,’ the ‘ Catherine Wheel ’ into ‘ Cat and 
Wheel,’ and, more dubiously, ‘ Catoii li<l51e ’ (a 
faithful governor of Calais) into ‘Cat and Fiddle,* 

‘ God encompasseth ’ into ‘ Goat and Compasses,’ 
and ‘ Piga wassail ’ ( A.S., ‘ Virgin, hail,’ or ‘ a lass 
and a glass ’) into ‘ Pig and Whistle.’ 

See Larwood and Hotteii’s Miatirrg of Sigiiboards 
(18(i6), JVIillcr-Christy's Tradc-aUjns of Essex (1887), and 
K G. 11, Price’s Signs of Old Lombard Street (1887). 

Higlictf in England, one of the seals for the 
autlieiiLication of royal grants ; for its use and for 
the signet ollice, now abolished, see Seal, p. 277. 
The signet in Scotland is a seal which .seems to 
have been originally intended to aiithcnlieato 
niyal warrants connected with the administra- i 
litm of jiistiee. I’lie nrineipal clas.s of solicitors 
in Scotland are called Writers to the Signet, from 
their lia3ing been originally clerks in the ollice of 
the king’s s(‘cretary, it being their duty to prejiare 
all warrants for charters or grants to be piissed 
under either the Great Seal or Privy -seal, such 
warrants being called from an early period ‘si<jna- 
tures,’ because (lK^y bore the signet of the king. 
\^'rilers to the Signet and Solicitors before the 
Supreme Courts wore long the only sulieitors 
allowed to act as agents in the Supremo Courts. 
But by the TiUW Agents Act of 1873 afty person 
duly mlmitUd a law agent can practise in any 
court ill Scot lamb See Solicitous. 

Sig;n-11iai1lll»L Royal, the siiperscrii)liou of 
tlie sovereign, which must be adhibited to all writs 
which have to ]»ass the Privy-seal or (Beat Seal. 
When attached to a grant or warrant it must bo 
couulersigiusl by one of (In^ ])rincipal secretaries of 
slate, or by the Lords of the ’Freasury. For certain 
deeds of minor inijxirtanee a cachet or stamp of the 
royal .signature is usixl. 

Sig^liorelli* Lica, Italian painter, was born 
about 1441, at (^)rtona, being a distant relative of 
Vasari, the historian of Italian art. He studied 
under Piero della Francesca of tlie Umbrian school, 
but seems to have learned most from observa- 
tion of the human form. During the first half 
of his life he had api>arontly no settled home ; 
at all events he worked in various towns in Italy. 
At Tjondto he painted a number of frescoes of 
sacred subjects, conimissioneil by Pcipe Sixtus IV. ; 
ill the 8istine Uliajiel tlie fresco called the Acts 
of Moses ; and for Loren/o de’ Medici tlie ]»ieture 
known as the School of Pan. This last design 
li(i snUsequently repeate<l on the wall of Pandolfo 
Potrucci’.s palace at Sienna ; in a convent of that 
same city lie painted, after 1497, eight frescoes 
illustrating the Life of St Benedict. But the 
greatest achievement associated with his name is 
a nninber of fre.seoes, depicting such suhject.s a.s the 
Fall of Antichrist, Punishment of the Wicked, the 
Last Day.s of Earth, done on the walls of a ciiapel 
of tlie catliedral in Orvieto. The bo]dne.ss and 
grandeur of invention shown in these designs, and 
the ]>owerfiil iiiodelling of the nude forms, suggest 
coinjiarisons with Michelangelo. Signorelli was one 
of the painters summoned to Rome by Pope Julius 
rr. in 1508 to adorn the Vatican, and along with 
his colleagues was dismissed to make way for 
Raphael. In his native town he left many jiroofs 
of Ills artistic skill, and died there in 1525. 

Sue Crowe and Oavaloaselle’s History of Painting in 
Italy (1864-71), K. Vi&chur’a Sig norcUi CLoi)^* 1879), and 
Miss CruttwcU’s ( 1902). 

Sigourneyf Mrs Lydia Huntley (Huntley 
being her maiden name ), American authoress, Avas 
horn at Norwich, Connecticut, Ist September 1791. 
For five years she tauijht a class of ladies in Hart- 
ford ; in 1815 she published Moral Pieces in Prose 
and Verse; and in 1819 she manied a Hartford 
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inercliaiit. In 1822 she published a descriptive 
poem on tlie Traits of the Abor amines uf America ; 
and in 1824 a Sketch of Conncriicitt Forty Years 
Since. These were follo\\'ed by Focahantas and 
other Poems y Lays of the Hearty 'Tales in Prose and 
Terse y Scc.y and Letters to Yonny Ladies and to 
MotherSy both of wliieh T>asso<l through many 
editions, in England as well as America. In 1840 
she^ visited Enrop(», and on Inn- rt*tiini wrole her 
}*iensani MenKnu'es of Pleasant Lands. She com- 
pile<l amusing and instructive ImjoUs for the. youn^, 
and was a constant contributor lo magazines lUid 
oth(M* j»cri(nlical.s <4 ])octJis, v» iio.-c subjcois, style, 
and stmlimcnt ‘^a\e her the, if»n <‘f Mite 

Animictan Ihiinans. ’ SIm^ died as Harlfoni. KMii 
•liim; 1805. Sec hei' autohioyi a.jiliit<j.l nj 

Life (New' Voj'k, iStiOj. 

Sijxiiril^ or Sn t.i). S**!' Nuilu S'M..'- i i 

Sillftll. Sec ,f \ XAi; rr-. 

SilillSn ieli;^iuiis se<‘i n] licile,. c. lii* b 

hecaine a ^.-roat militJiiy » • mb • !'■» ;i ■ y 1 bo : 
was foiiinied by Ibiba N iiiab i boi'j in ! iOb , • :*«) 
rejecteil the in.^l it u { «il' ca.i. . i<bbfii . anl 
snperstili<m, prcadieii ( be .h < sei, b ir> I 

(Jod, ami inni |ea» e(l a biyle-i ree:*! !!.’«•. Ib 
I'ollow’ctl in the bt/a»bdiip sjI (!:•* - ei ‘'ulvb. ' 

means low ers ' or )e> ii-u 

or chief- pi icsl s. 4'be lliinlni’ ;|. c i\ .* i- >1 'ise 
ssiercd tsiiilv at Amril-;»r; iUJ«l lie' .'eh, \: poi Nl.d, 
huill, to\va,lds ihc end et S li(‘ bbit ci«ji:ii/\. : be 
holy tcnipbn in tlie nt Ann;: .n, bi* b 

(Mine t he headij u;i rlci of ibc >jbsi :rii,:ion. I lie 
samf» ciiru rii>t editt'd the V’*, lie' n'Scii 

hoiik of the Sikhs. A'^linn- ^\'ceJ on f be :i » ! {|,*i (*;i t . 
of ihcst'et, priiieipn.l! V dal ' bN i.ice. .;i II \ lie- 

condm;.; eons('iou> of tin'll nnmlM'i - anP t In ir iri ow- 
in^ powci-, b(*,i;an to adopt stnm'i bin:.’ of ,i !nili(ar\ 
oi-c;Lnisa,l ion in iiddilion lo iin ir rcli-'i“ss^ di.-ci 
plinc. This cmkI com ei i i tej. t liem inl<» ;i. powerful 
military commmiily was d(diberatol\ ptueued l>y 
th<» yuni (io\ ind llai ( 1075 !70S); be ado[iied the 
ajipelhitive Stn^lt (or Siny ; better Sink, * lien ,• as a 
Xenerio family-mime tor Jill members of tin* ^ert. 
St ri'ii;;! In.'fietl the bonds of peisomil discipline, and 
revised th<^ sacufal book so as to biinir ji juj^ 
harmony with the alien'd aims atid j)ositiou of the 
Sikhs. See India, \'o 1. \ I. jj. I<)7. 

On the downfall of tin? Mounl power, shortly 
after the middle of the hSth cimtnrv, tin' Sikhs 
formed themsidves into a nnmher of tribal and 
territorial etmfetleraeiivs, soim* of which wen» 
virtually independent stales. 'riudr reli^i;ious 
fanaticism was fanned by a body of devote(?s, who 
dedicated themselves to warlike pnisuiis; and the 
Sikhs greatly extended llieir possessions. It W'as, 
however, Kanjit Singli ((j.v.), a young and w^arlike 
ehieftain, Nvho converted the Sikh eonhideracies 
into a powerful and forinidahle iniliiary |K)wur, by 
welding the s<‘parate confederacies into one organic 
whole and carrying his arms westwards, north- 
wards, jiiid southwards. On tln^ oast alone he 
made no conquests; he had in 1801) concluded a 
treaty of peace with the liritisli, whose authority 
i*eached to the Sutlej, which was the eastern 
boundary of the Sikh dominions. This agreement 
Kanjit faithfully kept ; but at his death he left an 
army of 124,000 men, animated by a warlike spirit 
and inspired by religious enthusiasm — a force that 
had been thoroughly organised and drilled ]»y 
French oiHcei*8 on the European system. But there 
was none amongst his immediate descendants cap- 
able of taking up the sceptre he let fall, and wield- 
ing it witli the same energy and skill. Amid the 
anarchy that followed his death, the soldiera of his 
armies clamoured to be led against the forces of the 
Bi itisli ; and accordingly in December 1845 they 
crossed the Sutlej and invaded British territory. 


Their advance guard was, however, routed by Sir 
Hugh (hiugh at Mudki (J8th December), though 
not without heavy Iosh lo the British, ‘ Fighting 
Boh’ Sale being amongst the slain. Tlie niaiii 
holly cnncnchcd themseivt^s at Firozsluih, 12 miles 
cast oi the u\4'r ; hul tlndr camp was st^uined, after 
1\\o days* (h'spcraii* lig-hling, ]>y Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Ilonr\ llardingc i gpiM’rnor'gciierai ) oil 
1 Icccmhtr ‘.2J iui'l Another Sikh army that 

cro.v.sc<i fjio Ti\('r u ;n:; <bjl»‘al(*‘i aii'i (lri\ (‘n hack by 
Sir Mj.rry Smith, at. .\ liwai ( t!st b Jumiury 1846) ; 
ami III: li>!h k>. biiiuj v ( oimliIj a.ml llaniingc totallv 
cni''h(*<l and tij'qiri.sfd tin' Sikh at. Sohraon. 
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b f I ■ v.‘]“ i;:;i 'S.ui ( o i .Multan in A]*ul 
’ li a i ■ IdfUD nani 1 1 *‘1 bert Ld waidcs 

* ''I] fill } o . < b- ui - * \ < nn'nr at its In ‘ginning, 

('■ li'',;..!. .Mjilfan taken; Imt 

'i;-' ba.ii*' t>i ( . Ja ! I .‘b h January 184!)) 
b'P nrai*' idiJ. in ‘-niD'ni’ \ r'-y iif*:i\'y on the 

i'’8‘ ,\.i tbipa;, InAai'Nr!, an ‘Ji.^t J'cliru- 

ai-. < lou di fiii.bcd i la- Sikhs and cJlcc-t ualiy 

;!t< b pi)NM j'. \U« J lids Ilia Jbinjah was 

I -ns \'‘d •') Ibiii'b Itidi.a. .\iid i .siircosfn lly was 
it-, cM.nMii*. oigani-*'! and adn ijii>li‘i(‘d b^ Lord 
i *:i ilmii'-i * .-1 n*i John and lli-ni v I ai wrcnci.* that on 
lb*' 'Mi:k.rak of tiic Mutiny ibc Sikhs not only 
i.'fiaim d iH.m M'li'inu ih“ irbcl Init lent 

\m\ nriti'Ual :"-.-i ' t nun* in ipniling fln*.l formidalile 
♦ aitlu«‘:\k. Sikiis ‘•till con^tanlc about (> per 

v-eni. ibc pv*|nibii i*>n of the Punjab; and tlicre 
ciuim-ftr:! \sirli tbo Ibnijah gt»\ (‘I'nmen t lifieim 
]uoD'', led Siku .vtalos, of NNliicIi Patiabi ).> Ihe 
j/iiiudjial. In lst»l la* Si jji.- nnmlit'rcd I,!jl)7,8JG. 

Sim- a. D. < ’unnin .diain Ui-^forn of iia' (!8.|q); 

Sir J MJ. .ib!i. tek of di, , ( 1 .s] ) ; 'rruuijip, 7'4c 

..i-tf , L 'lid. 1877), and dtc 

1 L« n*. |ssi . ; (knigli and Jjijari, ^ J/e and the hikk 

War , !Si7;. 

Si-kiangk ■«' My.n' of rbina, rises in Yunnan, 
aiM llow cast till, jiist above Laiilon ( <|. v.), it tnrii.s 
south and ])oiirs its wateis into the (dliincse Sea. 
Canton am! Hong kong stand on I he eastern arm 
; of its d(*Ila, and Macao on the promontory that 
' divides ii from this arm. l!ie (.anton Kiver. 

j SikkillK a iirotectcd state in the north cast of 
' Iinlia, Inirdcring on Til)t4, Nepal, .and Bhotan. 

I Aica, 2700 s(]. m. ; pop. ;J0,r>00, mostly Biiddliist 
I Bongs or liCpchas, akin lo the Tibetans.’ 'Flic state 
! lies on the sontlicrn slopes of the Himala;yas, has 
I mountains reaching to 24,000 feet ami imiuntain- 
I msses at 10, 000 feet. Swift torrents ilow at the 
I holtom of precijiitous ravines; and valleys and 
I lower slopes are clothed with forest. The raja, 
who resides at the village of Tumlong, ceded 
Darjeeling to tlie British in 1835, having already 
acknowledged their ‘protection’ in 1816. Tlie 
trade w’itli Britisii India was, in 1890-91 — exports 
to India, £8215, and imports thence, £10, (KK); in 
1900-1, exports, £28,105, and imports, £17,036. The 
treaty of 1890 gave Britain exclusive control over 
its internal and foreign affaire. The district of 
Darjeeling (q.v.), which borders on Sikkim state, 
is often called British Sikkim. 

Slkrok or Secrole. See Benares. 

Silagr^ is the term applied to fodder wdiich h^ 
lieen preserved by the process of Ensilage. ^ Ensil- 
age is a French word, tracing through the Spanish, 
from the Lat. sines, Gr. siros, *a pit/ whence 
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the Spanish verb ensilar^ * to store grain in a 
silo or pit.’ It was originally employed to denote 
the preservation of green forage in an air and 
water tiglit silo — the contents being tightly pressed 
down so as to get rid of and permanently exclude 
the oxygen of the air, and thereby prevent putre- 
factive fermentation. The practice, since its in- 
troduction into the British Isles, has been consider- 
ably extended, so that the term silage is now 
applied to fodder which has been preserved by 
pressure in stacks as well as to that preserved in 
silos by pressure. The practice of ensilage is of 
great antiquity. From time immemorial gi-ain has 
been stored in unilerground pits in eastern coun- 
tries. In the time of Pliny it was, ho tells us, 

E ursued with success in Thrace, Cappadocia, Bar- 
ary, and Spain. Varro also speaks approvingly 
of the process, and as.serts that by it wlicat could 
be preserved fresh for fifty years and millet for a 
century. In early times it was probably employed 
chiefly to hide stores of grain from invaders. It is 
now used mainly in the preserving of green food for 
cattle and horses. The converting of green frdder, 
as distinguished from ripened grain, into silage is 
believed to have been first practi.sed in Germany. 
In 1843, in the Transactions of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, Professor .lolmston 
gave a <lotailed dcscriplion of the German system of 
making ‘ sour ha 3 ^ ’ The practice spread through 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, where graves or 
trenches, 4 feet, by G or 8 feet in breadth and depth, 
were dug and crammed with green grass or green 
Indian corn, the whole being covered over with a 
foot of earth. The distinction of first succeetling 
in directing general attention to the subject was 
earned by a Frenchman, M. (.ioflart, wliose book, 
Manuel dc la Culture et de VEnsilage dcs Mais ek 
autres Fourages verts, publLshed in 1877, was not 
only widely read in his own country, but was 
translated into English and published in New 
York in 1879. The method had already been tried 
to a small extent in America, and the perusal of 
M. Goffart’s work aroused the deepest interest and 
led to numerous and extensive experiments. The 
general results were satisfactory, and soon the 
system found its way into Great Britain. Al- 
though several trials Avere made earlier, the 
systematic and extensive adoption of ensilage in 
the United Kingdom dates from 1882. In that 
year the successful experience of Vicomte Arthur de 
Chezelles, who had been pursuing the system upon 
a large scale in France, was made known through 
the press to British farmers. A host of experiment- 
alists were instantly at work, and so keenly was 
piiblic attention aroused that in 1883 the En.silage 
Commission, a private but highly influential body, 
was formed to collect evidence anti consider and 
make known the merits of the’ practice. A mass 
of valuable information was collected and was 
embodied in the official blue-books issued by the 
government. 

The commission reported strongly in favour of 
the system, concluding as follows: ‘After sum- 
ming up the nia.ss of evhlence which has reached us, 
Ave can Avithout hesitation affirm that it has been 
abundantly and conclusively proved to our satis- 
faction that this system of preserving green fodder 
crops promises great advantage to the practical 
farmer, and, if carried out Avith a reasonable 
amount of care and efficiency, should not only 
provide him Avith the means of insuring himself to 
a great extent against unfavourable seasons, and 
of materially improving the miantity and Quality 
of his dairy produce, but should also enable him to 
increase appreciably the number of live-stock ,that 
can be profitably Kept upon any given acreage, 
whether of pasture or arable land, and propeWtion- 
ately the amount of manure available to fertilise 


it.’ From 1883 the progress of the movement in 
Great Britain was rapid. The British agricultural 
returns hist included statistics as to ensilage in 1884. 

In that year 610 silos were reported as existing in 
Great Britain. In the next three years the number 
increased to 2694. By 1887 it was proved by re- 
peated experiments in England that silage might 
he made in stacks as Avell as in silos, and, as would 
be expected, the discovery of the fact that the 
advantages of ensilage could be attained without 
incurring the cost of constructing a silo gave a i 
great stimulus to the movement. It is found in 
practice that the percentage of loss by the spoiling 
of the food is rather greater in the stack tlmn in 
the silo, but the balance of advantages is in favour 
of the stack, Avhich has therefore gained the lead 
in popularity. Silos are in almost all conceivable 
forms, some specially constructed at great expense, 
others ‘ converted ’ from existing buildings at small 
outlay. The cost of construction has varied so 
much as from 8s. to SOs. per ton capacity. The 
methods of pressure employed consist of dead 
AV'eights or of mechanical appliances. The latter, 
being more convenient in application, are noAvmost 
largely used. Many ingenious contrivances have 
been tried for pressing silage. One of the most 
popular methods is hy jacks, scrcAv, and hydraulic. 
Several systems of pressure Avhich h^e been 
patented are found to Avork admirably, both in 
silos and stacks. Tavo varieties of silage are matle, 
the one ‘sweet,* the other ‘sour.’ Originally all 
the silage made was of the latter kiml. In 1884 
Mr George Fry, of Chobham, England, made knoAvn 
the results of exj)crimeiits by Avliich he proved that 
‘sAA’cet* or ‘sour* silage might be produced at the 
will of the farmer. Prior to 1884 it Avas the uni- 
versal custom to apply pressure as soon as the silo 
was filled. The product of that method Avas in- 
variably ‘sour’ silage. Mr Fry filled his silo Avith- 
out imcking the material, and deferred applying 
pressure for tAvo or three days, until the tempera- 
ture of the silage rose to about PiO” to 140” F., Avhon 

? re8sure Avas applied and the top of the silo covered. 

'he theory advanced and proved by Mr Fry is that 
this temperature is sufficiently high to kill the 
bacteria Avhich produce acid fermentation, and 
that, Avith the bacteria killed and the .silage then 
weighted and the silo covered, the mass of green 
fodder Avill remain SAA^eet and be practically pre- 
served under the same conditions as fruits, vege- 
tables, or meats are preserved Avhen tinned. This 
process of making ‘ sAA^eet ’ silage has been found 
peculiarly suited mr stack ensilage, and, as * sAveet ’ 
silage is on the Avhole preferable to ‘sour,* the 
metnoil orig^inated by Mr Fry has been extensiA'cly 
adopted. Temperature is the principal agent in 
the making of silage. This is controlled by 
nrcssiire, and in the mass of silage it is measured 
ny the stack thermometer, Avhich should always be 
employed in silage-making. It is found a safe 
practice to alloAv the temperature of the mass to 
rise to from 130” to 140” F. before applying pressure 
if sAveet silage is desired. Nearly all kinds of farm 
crops, except roots, may be preserved by the process 
of ensilage. The crops most largely converted into 
silage are meadoAV -grass, clover, rye-grass, lucerne, 
sainfoin, vetches, maize, and the cereal crops. In 
some cases the fodder is cut with the chaff-cutter 
before being put into the silo or stack, but the rule 
is, except with maize, to preserve it in its natural 
length. Nearly all kinds of farm stock eat both 
‘ sour ’ and ‘ sweet ’ silage with relish, and it is the 
prevailing experience that by the process of ensil- 
age the feeiling value of the foddfer is as a rule 
slightly enhanced. In wet climates the system is 
of great importance, for it practically renders the 
farmer independent of the weather in saving his 
fodder crops. 



" In tiie United: Slttteg the subjeet wW. 

S the agiioiiitural journals as early as 1 

bI French method was fully doscriDed id i1l7S'tS 
the Report of the Agricultural Departmeat ; 6^ 

S erimental silos were being inaxle about the same 
ate$ but the first person who made silos and 
ensilage on a large scale was Francis Moms in 
Maryland in 1877. The system rapidly spread^ 
especially in the eastern and middle states. 
Sllbnry HUL See Avebury. 

Stlcta^ntClTf a village in the extreme north of 
Ham]>sbire, 7 miles N. of Basingstoke, faiiions for 
the remains of the ancient Roinano-Britisli tt>wn of 
Caer Segeint^ cal let I by the Romans Cal leva, and 
by the West Saxons Silceastre, Tiie chief visible 
remains are the amphitheatre, 50 yanls by 40, an«l 
the walls, 2760 yanls in length ; excavations have 
shown the foiindations of a basil h'a, tht^ forum, a 
temple, b.aths, &e. ; and coins, s(*als, rings, ami 
much broken potitoy havtj htsm found. New exca- 
vations were hoing caniotl oii in iSi^Mi-lOthS. y/o* 

H istm't/ of Silt'hcsfpr ), tln^ work bv Ulnnihnr 

( 1879), and the Viriovift 1 1 i */ n f I i (t ttt r ( ItiOO j. 

Silent, a genus of plants of the natural ordrr 
Caryopliyllacea*, liaviug the eal^ x. i'orolla, jmd 
stamens of Lychnis (q.v.), 1hr<M> stylos and a thn*^- 
celled ctyisule opeuiTig ut the lop in nin t>*eth f»r 
valves, xlie .s]HM‘ies are iiunicniu'', nio-tly flativ^^s 
of the temperate parts of the northern jjeuiisplieie, 
animal ami perennial plants: nin^* <»r tnn oi tliom 
natives of Britain, ami otliers fnvjncnt in tlowor 
gardens. Orui of the most. <M>innHn! Biilish s]>e('ies 
is tlie Bladder tampion {S, ), a pnrennia.1, 

which grows in corntinlds and <lry [»astnres, a.nd 
near the seashor<\ lias a ))ranelH‘d sto?n fully a 
f<MJt high. ovat(} Iati<;eolate bini- li-groen h*av('s, 
jianicles of white llowans, ami an infl{it<sl <‘a]\ 
with a beautiful network of veins. Tlie young 
shoots are .sometimes use<l like asparagus, and 
have a peculiar hut agreeable llavonr, s<nnewlint 
resembling that of ])eas. They are best wieoi 
most blanched. The cultivalion of this jdant was 
long figo strongly rccomuiemh'd, Imt it lias not 
olitained a place among garden plants. The Moss 
*('ampion (S, dcatth's) is a iiretty little plant, with 
beautiful nurple ll<»wers growing in patches so as 
t«» form A kind of turf, one of the finest ornaments 
of the higher mountains of Seolhaml, and foil ml 
also in Cumherland and Wales. Many species, 
some of them Britisli, are pojnilarly called Catch- 
fly, from tlieir viscidity, as S. angh'ca^ a species 
found in sandy and gravelly fields iii many parts of 
Britain. For tlie Red Campion. White Champion, 
and Gernifiii Catchlly, see Lychnis. 

SilemiSf a primitive w'oodland deity of Asia 
Minor, whom men try to catch when in a drunken 
sleeji, in order to compel him to prophesy ami sing. 
Later representations make him a son of Hermes 
or of Pan, and the chief of the Sileni or older 
Satyrs, and the inseparable companion and in- 
structor of Dionysus, with whom he took part in 
the contest against tlie Oigiintes, slaying Ence- 
ladiis. He is described as a little pot-bellied old 
man, bald-headed and snub-nosed, iiis body very 
hairy, alwaj^s drunk and bearing a skin of wine, 
and usually propped up by the other satyrs or 
astride of an ass, since nis own legs could not be 
trusted. 

Silesia^ a province of Prussia, lying in the 
extreme south-east corner of the kingdom, and 
having Brandenburg and Posen on the N., the 
Polish provinces of Russia and Austria on the K, 
and Austrian Silesia, Bohemia, and the kingdom of 
Saxony on the S. Area, 15,557 sq. m. ; pop. ( 1875) 
8,863,699; (1900 ) 4,668,857, including more than 
900,000 Poles, some 65,000 Bolieniians (Czechs), 
and 35,000 Wends. By religion more than one- 
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^f'alr4 - 

two 

^noe iis dratnad aAn»»t 
galde from l^tibor), whi^ thiiwMeiK 
east to north'Weat ; this river 
part of its course a deep valley, and 
a westward extension from near 
south-western parts are broken and maw ^ 
by the Siidctic Mountains and ilicir outlying r 
Clla the nor them and eastern sides of tfie 
ill the west of the province there are e.xtensi%»’C trac$tfir 
of a marshy and a sandy character, on which 
f tmesis grow (20 ])er cent, of the total area). Bufi 
I between the Oder and tbc Sudetic Mountains thO' • 
j soil is *‘xoc})lioita]Iy fcrtiltj, producing the usual 
1 cereals, besides flax, boct-root, chic<»ry, hops, oiL 
! plants, and orolianl fruit. Tliere are several verV 
: large estates in tin: provijice, the owners of which 
■ h;iAe don*' nuich lo encourage the brceiling of sheep, 

' Inn'-es. ainl entMe. Silesia emhiac<*s in its .sonth- 
e\'1ret)iLt V one of the mosi< pr<«l iie.ti\ C cnal- 
iniiiing legions of Bnjissiii, (550 sq. m. in extent; 
annual oiupnt. hi nullion tons, valnetl at nearly 
: 7 niil]in?is -h rling ). Ziin* is also oxtraeted to tlie 
imnnal ». eiiie <'f lb. / 4,000, and lead of £565,000. In 
paint i Jidiisl jia! activity Silesia ranks high 
ajriong'-i tin }>ro\inc<*s f»f Prnshia ; more than 35 
pfu c'.'jO. <»r (b<i p<ipnl;aion iind r*m]jloyineiit in 

• ill(ln'^l^^al pm>nils. The most importiint ilepfirt- 

• iin-ists an* ifi liin'n ainl cotton ; next in order of 
! in)[M>rtan<‘c come, tlie nielitl indnslrhjs and the 
j niamifaet nn* of cloth and wixdlens, beet root- sugar, 

1 gla>.-'. (obat'co^ ;nid a great variety of other articles. 

I 'Tin* comnnico is gii'atly huin]M'r(Ml by the near 
; pioxiniily of the. itu-sian front im and its vexntioUS 
I taritr regubil ion-*. l»re-.lan, tin* cnpita.l, is the seat 
j of a imivei'-ity. and gives title to a pi inee bishop 
1 of tin* Jlornnn ('atholii; (ihureli. 

Early in the ]()th eentiirv Silesm, except the 
; (*\hi'ine western distried,'^, wa.s iiinb'r the doniiiiiou 
I of Poland, and towards the end of the 12tli century 
i was <lividr‘fl into two diicliies (Breslau or Lower 
, Silesia and Balihor or Upper Silesia) ruled by 
Polish dv n,*usties. In the following century great 
niiinhers of <U*nnan immigrants settled in tJi© 
country and gradually Cileniiatuseil its semi-Slavic 
inhabitants. Duke Henry IT. of Lower Silesia 
perished in the inemorahle battle of Liegnitz 
(1241), in eonlliet with the Mongol invaders. By 
the beginning ot the 14tli century Sile.sia was 
dividetl iij) amongst a score of petty rulers, nearly 
all of vyhorn acknowh'dged King John of Bohemia 
as their feudal superior instead of the king of 
Poland in the years 1327-29. The Silesian dukes 

i >ut no ubsUiclt's, as a rule, in the way of the 
lief or Illation ; hut the emperors, udio as the lieirs 
to the kingdom of Boliemia became the suzerains 
of Silesia, treated the people with cruel intolerance, 
and pursued that policy down to the first decade 
of tlie 18tU century. " The gieat duel between 
Austria and Prussia for the mastership of the 
Silesian territories grew out of a contract i>y which 
in 1537 the Duke of Liegnitz left liis lands to the 
Elector of Brandenburg in the eventuality of his 
house becoming extinct in the male line. On the 
conclusion of tlie first Silesian war (1742) the 
duchies were ilividcd pretty much in the way tliey 
are at the present time, Prussia getting by far the 
greater number and greater area ; and the result 
of the second Silesian war and the desperate 
struggle of the Seven Yeai*s* War confirmed 
Frederick the Great in the possession of the lands 
he had so greatly coveted. Frederick, however, 
took the most active and Judicious measures^ to 
improve his conquest, and remrm its administration 
and put it on a sound basis. Silesia took a very 
zealous part in the final struggle against Napoleon 
in the early yearn of the 19tli century. For the 
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Sileuian Schools of Liferature, see GermaNV (Vol. 
V. p. 187), and OriTZ. 

See Griinhageu’s Oesehiehte Schlesiens (2 vols. Ootha, 

1884- 8G ) ; Adaniy’s Schleiitn naeh seinen physikaiischen, 
topoyraphischen, und stali»ti»e/ien Verhdltnitseti {6th ed. 
BresUu, ISffi) ; and Schroller’s Schleaien (3 vols. Glogau, 

1885- 88). 

Silesia, Austrian, a duchy and crown-land 
of the Austrian empire, bounded on the NE. by 
Prussian Silesia, and on the S. and W. by Moravia 
and Hungary. Area, 1987 sq. in. ; pop. ( 1880) 
565,475; (1900 ) 680,422. Subsidisiry chains of the 
Carpatliians and Sinletic Mountains diversify the 
southern and western frontiers ; the duchy is 
watered by the systems of the Vistula (in the 
east) and the Oder (west). Tlie climate, tliough 
somewhat raw, is healthy, and the soil produces 
good crops of rye, oats, barley, potatoes, beet-root, 
hay, f&c. Mining and manufacturing industries 
both flourish. The mines yield coal, iron, sulphur, 
and other minerals to the annual value of close 
upon one million sterling. The principal industries 
are the smelting of iron, making of machinery, the 
manufacture of various textiles (worsted, clotli, 
linen and linen thread, cottons, &c.), brewing, dis- 
tilling, and the jireparation of chemicals. The 
princi]>al town is Trojipau. This province was 
created a separate crown-land in 1849. There is 
a jiroviiiciai assembly or diet of thirty-one 
members. 

Sllex ( Lat. ‘ flint * ), a generic name given by 
some mineralogists to all tlio.se minerals of whicli 
silica is the principal ingredient. See Silicon, 
Quartz. 

Silhet* See Sylhet. 

Silhouette) a profile or .shadow -outline filled in 
of a dark colour, tlie shadows and extreme depths 
being sometimes indicateil by the heightening effect 
of gum or some other shining material. This 
B[)ecies of design was known among the ancients, 
and was by them carried to a high degree of per- 
fection, as the monochromes on Etruscan vases 
amply testify ; but the name silhouette is quite 
modern, dating from about the middle of the 18th 
century, though the art itself seems to have been 
practised in England prior to 1745. It was taken 

from Etienne 
de Silhouette 
(1709-67), the 
French minister 
of finance for four 
months in 1759, 
who, to replenish 
the treasures ex- 
hausted by the 
costly wars with 
Britain and Prus- 
sia, and by ex- 
cessive proiligal- 
ities, inaugur- 
ated numerous 
reforms and the 
strictest econ- 
omy of expendi- 
ture. His earli- 
est reforms vvere 
admirable ; his 
later ones, how- 
ever, ^ were so 
capricious, short- 
Silhouette of Robert Bums. sighted, and un- 
successful that 
he fell utterly from favour, and his name became 
a bvwqrd for injudicious parsimony ; any mode 
or fashion that was plain and cheap was styled 
d la Silhouette ; and profiles made by tracing 
the shadow projected by the light of a candle 


on a sheet of wdiite paper, the rest of the figure 
being filled up in black, have continued to 
bear the name. Although without merit as a 
work of art, the silhouette presents a clear and 
well-marked profile, and the Pantagraph (Q-v.) 
used to be frequently employed to obtain profiles 
of a reduced size direct from the human features. 
I’roliles cut out of black paper w'itli scissors also 
receive the name of silhouettes ; and akin to these 
are the ‘ silhouette illustrations * to Famty A Mid- 
summer N iyht' 6 Dream, &c., by the Prussian Paul 
Konew'ka (1840-71), or those to our own article 
House in Vol. V. p. 794. It should be added 
that Littr<^ derives the use of the word otherwise : 
quoting from the Journal Officiel of 1869 a state- 
ment that one of M. de Silliouette’s chief amuse- 
ments after his fall was making such shadow- 
portrait.s, and that his chateau of Bry-sur-Marne 
nad the walls of several of its rooms adorned wdth 
pictures of this sort. M. de Silhouette was at an 
earlier date secretary and chancellor to the Duke 
of Orleans, and w as one of the three commissioners 
aiq>ointed in 1749 to delimit the frontiers of the 
French and British possessions in Acadia. He 
wrote a number of work.s, and published three 
translations fiom the Englisli of Bolingbroke, I’ope, 
and Warburton respectively. See a long corre- 
spondence in Foies and Queries for 1882-tS. 

Silica* See Silicon. 

Silicoil) or SiLiciUM, is one of the non-nietallic 
elements : sym. Si ; at. wt. 28*4 (O = 16) ; sp. gr. 
of crystalline form, 2*49. It may be obtained 
in three difterent forms — viz. the amotjthous, the 
graphitoid, and the crystalline. It is amorphous 
silicon w hich is obtained by the proce.sses in com- 
mon use, the other forms being obtained from it. 

Amorphous silicon presents the a})pcarance of a 
dull brow n powder, which adheres to the finger, is 
insoluble in w'ater and in nitric and sulphuric acids, 
but readily soluble in hydrofluoric acid and in a 
hot solution of potash. It is a non-conductor of 
electricity, and when heated in air or oxygen its 
external surface burns brilliantly, and is converted 
into silica, w hich fuse.s from the extreme heat, and^ 
forms a coating over the unburned silicon. Graph- 
itoid silicon is obtained by exposing the amorjihous 
variety to an intense heat in a closed platinum 
crucible. This form of silicon will not take fire 
wiien heated in oxygen gas, and resists the solvent 
action of pure hydrofluoric acid, although itrai)idly 
dissolves in a mixture of nitric and hydrofluoiic 
acids ; nioreover, it is a conductor of electricity. 
Deville obtained crystallised silicon in regular 
double six-sided pyramids of a dark steel-gray 
colour. 

Silicon, in a state of combination with oxygen, is 
the most abundant solid constituent of our ^lobe; 
in less proportion, is an equally necessary ingre- 
dient of tlie ve^jetable kingdom ; wdiile in the 
animal kingdom it occurs in mere traces, except in 
a few special cases. It is never found in nature 
excex>t in combination with oxygen ; but, by a 
somewhat difficult process, it may be separated as 
a dark brown pow^der. It was first isolated by 
Berzelius in 1823. 'For our knowledge of the 
other modifications we are indebted to Wfihler and 
Deville. 

Silicon forms tw^o oxides, one of which is only 
known in the hydrated state, while the other is 
the well-known compound silica or silicic acid. 
Silica or silicic acid is represented by the forniula 
Si 02 , and a hydrate, dH 20 , 2 Si 02 , has been obtained, 
while other hydrates are known to exist. 

Silica exists both in the crystalline and in the 
amorphous form. The best examples of the crys- 
talline form are rock-crystal, quartz, chalcedony, 
flint, sandstone, and quartzose sand. Silica in this 
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fortn lias a specific gravity of about 2*9, and is only 
attacked with dilticulty by potash or liydrofluoric 
acid. Tlie amorphous form exists naturally in 
opal, and is obtained artificially as gelatinous 
silica, &c. ; it diffei-s from the former in its specific 
gravity, being about 2*2, and in its bcin^ ramdly 
dissolve by potash and by hydrolluoric acid. Pure 
silica (as it occurs in rock-crystal, for example) 
is perfectly transparent and colourless, ana is 
sulnciently hard to scratcli glass. The heat of 
the oxyhydrogeii bJow 2 )ipe is required for its fusion, 
when it melts into a transparent glass, capable 
of being drawn out into elastic threads. Perifctly 
pure silica in its amori>lious form may lie tditaincd 
by various ctiemical [Mocesses. If a solution <if 
silicate of potash or soda be treHte.<I with hydro- 
chloric acid, the silicic acid soparates as a liyilrat.o, 
and on evaporating this to dryness, and treating 
it with boiling water, silici<i acid remains as an 
ainor 2 >hous powder, whieli, after being washed, 
dried, and exposed to a red lioal, may be regar<led 
as chemically pure. The hydratiaf sdiiie aeid 
mentioned in the above experiment is solul*h^ 
water, and (imu'c freely) in aciils and alKalie.-. 
The solubility of hydrated silicic a(dd in water 
accounts for the presence of silicic aciti in mineral 
sinings and in the g(‘VJ^crs of fccland, as well 
as for its gradual stqiaratioii from ilioe waitMS 
in the form of jietrifaetions. That sili<'a oj* silicic' 
acid is a true acid (although a feehUMuie) is ob 
vious from its mdtiiig with bases, especially tluise 
which are caj)ahle of undergoing fusion, and 
forming true salts, known as silicates. 'Phesfi 
silicates occur ahundanlly in 7ia.tuio, all the 
forms of clay, felspar, mica, lionihlemle, augite, 
serpentine, »!^c. btung compounds of tliis descrip- 
tion. 

Most of the silicNxtes are fusible, the basic 
silicates fusing more readily than those m ld« h are 
either neutral or contain an excess of actid. 
Excepting the silicates of tli(3 alkalies, no silicates 
are soluble in water. The anli\dn»us, neutral, 
and acid silicates of the earths resist the action of 
all acids except the hydrolluoric. 

Silica derives its name from the Latin .sv'Av, 
‘flint,* of wliicli it is the essential constituent, 
and is largely emi^loyed in the manufacture of 
glass, china, and porcelain. Eor tliose pur- 
poses it is obtained in a linely comiuinuted 
state by heating flints or portions of colourIes.s 
quartz to redness, and plunging tliem in cold 
water. The silica splits up into a friable mass, 
whicli may he easily ground to a tine powder. 
The use of silica in giving firmness and rigi<lity to 
various parts of the animal organs Is exemplified 
in its free occurrence in the cjuill-part of the 
feathers of birds, in the shields of certain infusoria, 
and in the spicula occurring in sponges ; while its 
similar use in the vegetable kingdom is seen in its 
more or less abundant presence in the stalks of the 
grasses, more particularly in the cereals «aiid in the 
bamboo (where it is especially deposited alnnit 
the joints, and is known as Tabasheer), in the 
Emiiseto, &c. 

Silicon may be made to combine with several 
other elements besides oxygen, but, with the excep- 
tion of silicofluoric acid, these compounds are of no 
practical value. Thus, silicon ana hydrogen form 
a hydride of silicon, a colourless and spontaneously 
inflammable gas. Nitride of silicon is a bliiisli 
fibrous body, while sulphide of silicon is a white 
earthy powder. Silicon unites with chlorine, 
bromine, and probably iodine and fluorine, in two 
proportions corresponding to its oxygen com- 
pounds. Fluoride of silicon, SiF 4 , is a colourless 
pungent gas, liqueflable under strong pressure, and 
solidifying at - 220"*, inflammable, and a non-sup- 
porter of combustion. It is obtained by heating 
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powdered glass with twelve 
of vitriol, and when a stream of 
mi tied tlirough water a reaction 
atoms of water and three atoms of ilie ftuonm-oC 
: silicon yielding silicofluoric acid, 

I nnmiius in solution, and silicon, which is deiSietiMr;* 

I A saturate<l solution of this acid forms a 
j fuming liquid, wbicb does not flirectly attack ; 

I but if allowed to evaporate on it causes erCsi^: 

• from Ibo fliioritle of silicon becoming evaporis^^\ 

I aiitl free by4li(ifluoric, acid l»eing left. A dilute 
I solution is sonjctimcH etn]>loyed in the laboratory 
; a> a precipitant ai imitasli, wliich it throws down 
. in a transparent gelatinoii.s fonn. With salts of 
i baryta if gives a vvbite crystalline jneeipitate. It 
[ <‘4ni4bines with bases to f4niii salts, 
j For Hohildt* glass, a silicate of soda or ]u)tash, 

I see (ii.Ass, \'o{. V^. }». 24o ; and for silieaie cotton, 

J sec Slaos, 

[ {Sil iqurt)^ in llofai'ty, rbe fiuit of the 

} rrucileiii*. Sca^ FjM'jT, \'ol. p. lit 

i Silistria. a to>Mi of Ihilgariii, is situated on the 
1 right bunk m the liafinbe, here l A mile Mide, about 
; 7l> miles NW'. <»f Vannt. Owing to it« Jitrategic 
i pi»sitioii it has for many centnrie.'it been a more or 
! less formida]>le forlr<;ss, esyK'X'ially hince the 14th 
i century, nmb^r the ilominion ot the 7'urks. The 
: Icnmin Durrisfontm ^ it was captured by the 
j l\ns>iiin.s under Sviato.slall in S(>7, but was re- 
! 4*overe<l i»i 071 by the Byzantine funperor, John 
j /imis4‘es. ft lias been repeatedly besieged by the 
j lkU?^.Mans. 4'iiey destroyeu tlie woiks after eaptnr- 
I ing it in ISU); biu the fortifications were reouilt 
more strongly than before, and offered a stout 
rc.-istance to the Bu-ssian attacks in 1828-^20. In 
1840 it wns made a stronghold of the fii*st cla.ss. ami 
NNas rendered almost imj»regnable by the addition 
tl85.S)of twelve delaelied forts on the .south and 
east. On the outbreak of the < 'rimean war the 
Kussians laid siege tf> it M'ith an army of frOm 
OO.OUU to 80, (KK) men, but Avere c*ompelied to 
retreat after tliirtv-nine days. In 1877, again, it 
successfully defi(!« the troops of the czar. The 
Congress of Berlin in 1878 decreed that the forti- 
fications should be dismantled; but this has not 
)»eeii given effect to. Pop. (1000) 12,1. "13, who 
weave cloth, tan leather, and grow vegetahlea. 

8IIfll8 Ifalim.S^ a minor Latin poet, was bom 
in 2o and died in 101 A.D. At an early age he 
became a prominent forensic orator, xvas consul i 
the year oi Ncro*s death (69), became a familiar 
friend of Vitellius, and xvas afterwards proconsul ' 
in A.sia. He was a devoted student of Cicero and 
Virgil, and owned their estates at Tusculuin and 
Naples. In old age, finding himself labouring 
under an incurable disease, he starved hiin.self to 
death. His ejne poem, Pmiica, in seventeen books 
and about 14,000 lines, has come down entire, and 
remains a monument of industry, of jmtient imita- 
tion, not of poetic creation. Scijiio and Hannibal 
are its Achilles and Hector, its .^neas and Turnus ; 
and every e 2 >iso<le in his great originals is slavishly 
reproduced and degraded to a dead level of literary 
mediocrity. 

The poem was discovered by Poggio about 1416, and 
the editio princeps appeared in 1471. Editions are by 
Emesti (1791 ) and Lemaire (1823). 

Silk. The Chinese appear to be the first people 


who applied tlieinselves to sericulture, although 
some claim for the Tussur silk of copyright ieo 2 m u.& 
India the earliest silk fibre used. by j. b. Lippincott 
The words Seres used by Theo- company. ^ 
phanes and Sertnda by Procopius were in all 
pi'obability so used to indicate that part of the 
East, which was no doubt China, wdiere the silk 
industry existed at a very remote period. Ptolemy 
was the flrst to use the word Series for China, or 
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ratlier the northern part of It, known later as 
Cafhny ; uinl the name is derived from the Chinese 
name of the silkworm sze^ see^ or si^ in Corean sir^ 
whence the Greek afip, ‘ the silkworm <TiJo€f, ‘the 
Kjonie furnisliing silk;’ and <ri^piK6v, ‘silk/ The 
jatiii senatm has been traced direct to the Mongol 
s/HrJt : and the serikoth of Isaiah, xix. 9, has been 
supposed to be silk. From serictirn Is derived the 
French soie ; and etymologically connected with it 
are the German seide^ the Kussian sheolk^ the 
Anglo-Saxon seolc^ the Icelandic dlke^ and the 
English aifk. We are informed by Hawae-nan-tze, 
in a Chinese work called the Silkwonn Classic, 
that Se-iing-she, the principal queen of Hwang- 
te (2640 B.C.), was the first to rear silkworms, 
and the Emperor Hwang-te was induced to invent 
robes and garments from this circumstance.^ The 
Cliinese historians carry back the cultivation of 
the mulberry and the breeding of silkworms to 
the mythic period. If they are to be believed, 
the art of silk-reeling was known in China in the 
time of Fonh-lii, a century before the date usually 
assigned to tlie biblical deluge, and Hwan^-te*s 
queen did not distlain to share in the laT>ours 
attending the care of the insect, a.s well as in 
tliose of the lodtn, the inventi<m of which seems 
to be attributed to her, and to have raised her 
to the position of a tutelary genius with special 
altarn or her own. But whatever the precise date 
of the discovery, it appears there can be no 
question of the very higli antiquity of the know- 
ledge of the worm ana its product in China. A 
series of imperial edicts and voluminous litera- 
ture of practical treatises testify to the importance 
of the industry and tho care that was taken to 
foster an art which was considered, according to 
M. de Rosny, ‘ best fitted to promote tlie morality 
of the peoble and extinguish pauperism in the 
empire.’ The queen and wives of the nobles 
through successive generations personally attended 
to the rearing of the silkworms. That this silk 
was of the mill herry- fed kind is evhlcnt from a 
further- extract from the ^silkworm Classic, Avhich 
says that afterwards ‘When Yu re^ilated the 
waters (2209 b.C.) mention is made, in nis work on 
the tribute, of the land adapted for tho mulberry- 
tree having been supplied with silkworms, from 
which time the advantage thereof gradually in- 
creased,’ It is not known wliether silk was 
utilised in India at so early a period as this — 
probably not ; but that India learned the art from 
China is generally believed, although at what 
period is not known. 

Alniut the middle of the 6th century A.D. the 
western world received a supply of silkworms’ eggs. 
They were conveyed from China to Constantin- 
ople by two Persian monks who hail gone to the 
East as missionaries, and had observed iii (^hina the 
various processes connected with the rearing of 
silkworms, the nature of the trees on which they 
fed, and the preparation of the silk. This occurred 
ill the year 562, in the reign of Justinian, who gave 
every encouragement to the introduction ot the 
valuable insect. The eggs were secretly conveyed 
from China within a hollow cane ; at the proper 
season they were hatched, and the caterpillars were i 
fed on the leaves of the wild mill herry- tree. The 
monks continued to superintend at (Constantinople 
the rearing of the insects and the whole proces.s of 
manufacturing the silk. From this small com- 
mencement the myriads of silkworms have sprung 
which throughout eastern and ivestern Asia have 
met the demand for silk — a demand that has gone 
on increasing from that time to the present. 

Natural and Life History. — The natural history 
of every kind of silk may he briefly stateef. 
From a small egg laid by the moth, of whatever 
species, appears in due season a small larva, 


or caterpillar, or worm, as it is usually called. 
This worm, after having liveil its dav, feeding only 
on the leaves of certain plants speeiaMy suited to ifii 
own species, and increasing in size, spins, or rather 
secretes, a fine silk thread around itself for a cover- 
ing and protection during the time it lies dormant 
in the next stage of its existence. As soon as it 
lias secreted all the silk, it changes into a pupa or 
chrysalis, and remains inside its silken cell until 
the time for its appearance ns an imago or perfect 
moth, having four scaly wings, with six legs, and 
two antenme, which are larger in the male than 
in the female. When its hybernation is ended it 
emits a fluid which softens the end of its cocoon 
cell, and, by moans of its wing-spines and legs, 
parts the filues osiile until tho opening is lar^e 
enough for it to creep out. After a short time ite 
wings expand and diy, and it enters into a per- 
fect state. It lives only a few days in this phase 
of existence. It is in this stage only that the 
race is perpetuated, the female laying a number 
of eggs and dying soon afterwards (see the articles 
Insects, Catekpjllah, Chrysalis, Cocoon). 

There are a number of species of silkworms 
whose food is tho le*a\'es of the mnll>erry-tree, the 
principal and most useful of which is the Bombyx 
mori. The following is a list of mulberry-feeders, 
the various kinds of Bombyx alone being domes- 
ticated, the others being wild : 

Bombyx mori (Linnaeus). —The common silkworm, do- 
.mesticated in China, Bokhara, Afghanistan, Cashmere, 
Persia, South Russia, Turkey, Egypt and Algeria, 
Italy, France, and Spain, in all which countnes it pro- 
duces but one crop annually, spinning tlie largest cocoon 
and the best silk of a golden yellow or white. 

B. textor (Hutton). — The Boro Poloo of Bengal, 
domesticated in South China and Bengal; an annual 
only, producing a white (sometimes yellow) cocoon of 
a different texture and more flossy than B. morL 
B, smensia (Hutton). — The Sina, Cheena, or small 
Cliinese monthly worm of Bengal, introduced from 
China, and partially domesticated in Bengal ; produces 
several hrooda in the year ; cocoon white and yellow. 

B. creeai (Hutton). — The Nistri or Madrassee of Bengal, 
introduced from China, and domesticated in Bengal ; 
yielding seven or eight hroods of golden yellow cocoons 
in the year of larger size than B. ainenaia. 

B, fortunatua (Hwttow). — The Desi or Chota Poloo. of 
Bengal ; yields several broods annually, spinning tlia 
smallest cocoon of a golden yellow colour. 

B. aracanenaia (Hutton). — The Burmese silkworm, 
domesticated in Arakan, said to have been introduced 
from China ; yields several broods annually ; cocoons 
larger than the Bengal monthly speoies. 

TheophUa huttoni (Westwood). — Tho wild silkworm 
of the north-west Himalayas, feeding on the indigenous 
mulberry in the mountain forests. 

ST. (Moore). — The wild silkworm of the south- 

east Himalayas. 

henpalenaia ( Hutton ), — Tlie wild silkworm of Lower 
Bengal, discovered in tho neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
feeding on Arlocarpua lacoocha. Found also at 
Banchee, in Chota Nagpore. 

jT. rclvjiona (Heifer).— The Joree of Assam and Deo- 
mooga of Cachar. Feeds also on the ber tree (FicuB 
hengaUnaia) and the pc^ul {F, religioaa), 

T. mandarina ( Moore). — Tlie wild silkworm of Chekiang^ 
North China; said to feed on wild mulberry-trees, 
spinning a white cocoon. 

Ocinara lactea (Hutton). — Mussooree, north-west Hima- 
layas; also feeds on Ficus venoaa, spinning a small 
yellow cocoon, yielding several broods duiing the 
summer. 

O, moorei (Hutton). — Mussooree; also feeds on F. 
venoaa, as well as on the wild fig, spinning a small 
white cocoon. It is a multi voltine (see below). 

O. diaphana (Moore). — Khasi Hills. 

Trilocha variema (Walker).— North and South India. 

In Italy and Franco B. mori is cultivated under 
active government encouragement and oversight^ 
having -dining centuries ox effort become a auV 
ject of high national importance. The United 


Statea of America and the British ooloniM' ^ 
making efforts to introduce the cultivation of the 
B. mat'*; the only hindrance being in tiio high 
price of labptir for cocoon reeling. The IK mor** ia 
univoltine or annual ; but the B. fortutuUus and 
crmz, which are confined to Bengal, are mtiltivo)tiue 
— i,e. they produce several broods antinally. For 
wild silks not from muUieny feeders, see page 456. 

Cimsifieciition, — Tiie silk-producing Lepidopterous 
insects are of many species, poHsessiiig very marked 
structural difl’ereaces, whilst the variety and quiet 
beauty of their colours, and in many species their 
large size, contribute greatly to the cliann of stinly- 
ing this branch of natural history. They belong 
to the order Lepido|>t<ua, sub order Hctcrot^eia or 
Motlis, group Ikunhyciaa, and t<) several of the 
twenty-seven or Juoit3 families whi<di compose this 
group, tlie most iinj.M)rtant being tiie lionibycidui 
and the Saiurnida*. All the Saturnidfe are silk- 
producers, hut not all tile Jkjmhy<*idje. Hecent 
researches have resulted in adding many new or 
previously unknown specues tc^ the li-^t *»f silk- 
produeers, and the known nunibej- is m«>w upwards 
of 400, and the list, is hy no nu'an.s complete. 

The liomhycidje lia^'(‘ a very i-hort und rudi 
ineritary proboscis, li\<i for a v*uy )ui<'f tiim* in 
their perfect state, ami take li ule or iio bswl ; 
the Iwul V is thick slid haiiy ; i!k 3 aiitmin.i* an» 
pectinauJi. The eat lupi liars ferd on tin' 
and otlmr tender jiarts of tre<‘s or oilier jilants : the 
clirysalises are enclosed in a cocoon of silk, \\hi<di 
gives to some of the species a gre.it, economical 
importanee. The most important is the Coiumou 
Silkwortn {Bomhffj* ^nuri), cultivat.e<l idiietly in 
China, Japan, Italy, ami Fiance, 'riie jaufect 



Fig. 1.— Common Silkworm (Boinbyx mori ) : 
a, larva, full grown : h, larva, Rt^ripoHiting : r, cocoon.; 
dt chryaalis ; e, female moth ; /, male moth. 

moth is about an inch in length, the female rather 
larger than the male ; the wings meeting like the 
sides of a roof ; the colour pale buff wita a broad 
pale brown bar across the upper wings. The 
females generally die very soon after they have 
laid their eggs, and the iiial€» do not survive much 
longer. The eggs are numerous, about the size of 
a pin’s head, not attached together, but fastened 
to the surface on which they are laid by a gummy i 


substance, which, when dry* 

Burupe they are laid in spnhg, fMEld 
summer. The caterpillar is at first 
more than a quarter of an inch iij mt 

rapidly increases iu size, till, vvhen full groL>vn'i It ^ 
nearly H inches long. It is of a yellowish^gnsy 
colour. The head is large. On the ujiper part of 
the Ia.st joint of the body is a horn lilce procesa 
The Mkiu is changed four iiiiies during the grow|h 
of the caterpillar, llefoie each <-hange of the sIbIII 
it heciuiies letliurgic and cease-^ to eat, wheret]^ 
other tiiueis it very vorar/ioii.^^. Wlieii the skin IS 
rcady’^ to he cuK-t of!* it huiKis at the forepart, aigl 
the caterpillar thei!, hy eounnually writhing i^^ 
i Imdy, without moving from tiie ^pot, thrubUs it 
f hrickwar<lM ; hul silkuorms' fn*A|uenHy die clnring 
‘ the cliange- of skin. A very lupid iiuuoasc of si?c 
I takes place w'uilbt the new .'^kiu is .-till siift. The 
i natural food of the .‘^ilkwtirro is the leaxe.^ of the 
I Avhitc munjon\, bui it will also fcetl on the loaves 
j of isoiiie oilier pl;iut.-», iXH tJte bla<jk iiiulbtilTy 
I rt,mi the let! me. Wlicn ko fed. liowever, it pro- 
! duces .-.ilk <.f iiifen'fU* (Hialily. silk pnalucing 

I oigaus jMt‘ iNVo laigc glands ( .vfvVc/c/vV/ ; containing 
a \ iKi-iri suhsianee ; they exieml along great part 
I of the body, and t^'nuiriaif^ in t\w> beri]msitors in 
; lilt; mouth. 'I’lK*se glaiid.s become 3 cry large when 
iii(» eiiani.'#' i<i tlit; einy .-^aiiw f>i- j>u pa slate is about 
; to take pl,i.<*e.. When «‘il»oui to s]iin its cocoon the 
{ silkwoi tu 4*.(^‘ises to tMil, and (irst ])roduces the loose 
roiigli lihre which foniis the outer pari, of the 
] ciicoon, and then the ni(»re eh>.vely disposed and 
j valiiabh* librt‘ of its interior. In Ihi.s process the 
I po.sition of the himli.'r part of the houy is little 
! eha.nged. bnt tiie head is move,d from om; point to 
auothi i ; and the eAH;oon \>licu linished is iiiuch 
shorter tlian the. body, uhieh, liowever, being bent, 
is eomplefely em-JoscMl in it. TIm^ cmkmxui is about 
the siz<‘, of a pige.onV; egg. Each lihre of silk or 
A/f/v?, when exaininutl l»y a )uiero»oope, is seen to 
he double or t>f two bruts, being equally deriv^ 
from lh<' two silk pnxUning oigan.s <»f the eater- 
jdllar. The ba\e or double thread often exceetls 
J1(MJ feet ill length. The time of the silkworms 
life in tJie catei jullar slate is generally about el^ht 
weeks. About live days are oocupieti in the spin- 
ning of thf3 cocoon, after whieh atiout two or three 
wcek.s elapse before the cocoon bursts and the per- 
fect insect comes forth. The opening of the end of 
the cocoon hy the niotli for its escape is, Jioivever, 
injurious to the free and perfect reeling of the silk 
from the cocoon, and tJie silkworm ri*arer prevents 
this by throwing all the cocoons into hot water or 
iiioro usually into an oven, called in France 
i touffoiry svvboir, lieatcil by liot air or by stcjaui, 
except those wdiicli be intends to keep for breeding. 
The.se ho selects with care, so that he may have 
about an equal number of male and female insects, 
the females being known even in the chrysalis 
state by their larger size. The cocoons intended 
for the production of moths are placed on a cloth 
in a somewhat darkened room, of which tJie tem- 
perature is near, but doe.s not exceed, 72® F. ; and 
the moths, when produced, show no inclination to 
6y away, but remain on the cloth, lay their eggs, 
and die there. It is an interestbig peculiarity of 
this valuable 8pecie.s of moth that neither in the 
caterpillar nor in the winged etate does it show' 
that restless dis]>ositiozi which belongs to many 
others, the caterpillars remaining contentedly iu 
the trays or boxes in wliicli they ai*e placed, feeding 
oh the leaves with wliich they are tliere supplied, 
and at lost only seeking a proper place for making 
their cocoons for their covering and protection. 
Whilst assuming the chrysalis state small bundles 
of tAvigs are placed above the feeding-trays for the 
woiaiis at their last caterpillar stage to resort to 
for cocoon building. Owing to this peculiarity or 
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domesticity, it is capable of being reared and 
managed in a way which would otherwise be 
imj^ossible, 

kcftnng of Silkworms. — It is of the first conse- 
quence in the production of silk that one of the 
species of mulberry should be cultivated, and that 
it should be so favourably situated as to climate 
that it is in readiness for feeding the worms. The 
species best adapted is the white mulberry, Morns 
alba. The extreme lateness of season at which the 
black mulberry produces its leaves prevents its 
employment generally, besides which it will not 
bear tiie loss of its leaves so well. It is said that 
in some parts of China the silkworm is easily 
reared upon tlie trees in tlie open air. So little 
has it a tendency to wander far from the place of 
its birth, if food be at haml, that it only requires a 
warm, dry atmosphere to bring it to perfecticjii ; 
but usually, even in (>hina, and in all other 
countries, it is thought desirable to raise the silk- 
worm in Y)roperly arranged buildings, and to supply 
it with imilb(!iTy leaves gathered from day to day. 
In India, China, and other tropical countries the 
eggs hatch reailily at the proper time by the 
natural heat ; but in southern Europe artificial 
heat is almost always required ; formerly the heat 
of fermenting dung was found serviceable, and the 
warmth of the human body was also used, tlie 
e^igs l)eing carried in little bags in the bosom of 
the cultivator ; but now they are regularly hatched 
by stove- heat, bemnning with a temperature of 64^ 
F., 'which is graclually increaseil through ten da 3 's 
to 82"", at which it is maintained until the eggs are 
hatched. Experience has shown that the operation i 
is facilitated by washing the eggs in the first place j 
with clean water ; and some cultivators also wash 
them in wine, the value of which is very question- 
able. Washing is found to remove a certain gum- 
niiness and other impurities from the eggs which 
would otherwise impede the hatching. When the 
silkworms have been regularly developed as above 
described, it is usual to place above tlie tiw's con- 
trivances for the caterpillar to spin within. In feed- 
ing the Svorms care is taken so to distribute the food 
on the shelves or in the tra^^s that the insects shall 
not crowd together ; and for this reason the most 
careful cultivators chop the leaves small, and strew 
them very evenly about. Great care is taken not 
to let the worms of one hatch mix with those of 
another, unless of exactly the same age, otherwise 
the stronger insects would deprive the ^’’ounger of 
their food. Many other niceties of attention are 
required, which altogether render the sucGe.ssful 
rearing of silkworms a matter of much anxiety and 
labour. 

Silkworms are subject to various 
diseases. In all about fifteen have been defined, 
but the most important, which onl}'' need mention 
here, are Muscardine^ Pebrine^ Flachcrie^ Gnttine^ 
and Grasserie. Muscardine is the result of the 
growth on the silkworm of a microscopic fungus 
named Botrytis bassiana. The spores of tliis minute 
fungus are not larger than the two milli^mes of a 
niilliinetre. They are carried by the air, and fall- 
ing on the mulberry leaves or on the worms cause 
the disease. Worms affected with muscardine die 
before arriving at the moth. In the magnaneries 
where the disease is present or is suspected they are 
daily fumigated with sulphurous acid gas (fumes of 
sulphur), which kills the spores, but does not hurt 
the worm. Pebrhie is the most important disease. 
Worms affected with it are without difficulty de- 
tected ; amongst other well-known signs by the 
appearance of blackish spots on the skin. This 
disease is the consequence of a corpuscle or bacillus, 
which, once haying entered the worm, multiplies 
rapidly. The interior of the body of a motli is 
often found to be quite full of corpuscles. Pebrine 


is found in all the life-stages of the insect. Preven- 
tion is the remedy laid down by M. Pasteur, and in 
all well- managed rearing-houses the microscope is 
employe<l to examine tne eggs, when those found 
to ne iiebrinised are rejected. This method, com- 
bined with greater cleanliness, desiccation, and 
fumigations of chlorine, has been so successfully used 
since 1865 that pebrine has nearly disappeared in 
a number of localities in France and Italy where 
previousl}’^ sericulture had become almost extinct, 
and it now only exists where these precautions 
are not sufficiently observed. Flachene is a deadly 
an<l contagious disease, and is the result of bac- 
terial growth of a vibrionic nature. The worms 
are attacked in their last stage, having arrived at 
their full size ; they languish, die, and decompose 
rapidl 3 % a whole chamber .sometimes perishing in a 
day. Pasteur has fully studied this disease, and 
has pointed out preventive remedies. It is gener- 
ally the result of other diseases and the want of 
proper precaution, especially as to the careful con- 
.servation of the eggs from tlie laying of them to 
the time they are hatclied. Gattine is a disease 
of tlie same character, and is probably only a 
mollification of flaclierie. Grasserie is of less 
importance than the other diseases; but it is 
interesting and not very well urideretood. A 
few worms will frequently" be found in midst 
of heaUb.y ones, which are evidently' ailing, crawl- 
ing slowly", with a glossy' skin, becoming thinner 
and longer. In the yellow races the colour becomes 
bright, and in the white races an unhealthy milky- 
white apiiearancc, and through the skin there 
exudes a dirty liquid which under the microscope 
is seen to contain a multitude of many-sided 
globules, probably albuminous. A cold, stagnant, 
or damp atmosphere, or a too crowded chamber, 
favours the commencement of this disease, which 
is neither hereditary nor contagious. 

Prepnration of Silk . — Wlien the cocoons are com- 
pletcci, which is known by the absence of any 
sound within, they are carefully' sorteil, and a 
certain number are kept for breeding. The sexes 
are readily known by the difference of shape as 
M'ell as of size. The French growers sort them 
into several varieties ; those >\diicli are less com- 

E act, or in which the worm has died — a fact kiiOAvn 
y external indications- -being separated from the 
good one.s. When the sorting is finished, the 
cocoons are placed in an oven with a gentle heat, 
which kills the enclosed chry.salis — otherwise they 
would all become perforatecl by tlie insect eating 
through ; they are then prepared for winding by 
first removing the flossy" covering, which is often 
.somewhat hard and compact. The cocoons are 
placed in basins of water, kept warm by charcoal 
fires, or in the larger establishments by steam. 
This softens the natural gum which coats the silk, 
and loosens the various coils of silk adhering 
together in the cocoon. The operator then takes 
a small battage brush made of twigs and stirs 
them about in the Avater. This catches the outside 
portions of the cocoon, from which the reelable 
thread is gi*adually unwound. From three to five 
of these ends are taken and united into one thread, 
Avhich is passed through a polished metal or glass 
eye in the reeling- machine. In large filatures or 
silk establishments complex machinery is used for 
winding; but reeling apparatus of greater sim- 
plicity IS used by the Ciiinese, East Indians, and 
othei-s. In all cases, lioweA'er, the principle is the 
same. The plan most generally adopted in Italy 
is shown by ng, 2. 

Great care and skill are required in reeling silk 
from the cocoons, because, ed though the reeler' 
starts with four or five or six cocoons, not only are 
their individual threads apt to break, but they are 
not all of the same length, so that one will run out 
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l^jfore the others. These matters ai^ eerefuliy 
watched, and, as often as a thread breaks or a 
cocoon runs out, another thread is joined on and 
is made to adhere to the coin})ound thread on tlie 
reel b^r its natural guinniiness. Each cocoon gener- 
ally -yields alx>ut 300 yards of thread, so that it 
takes 1200, 1500, or 1800 yards to make 300 yards 
of the filament of raw silk, hy which name the 
reeled silk is always known. The raw silk is 
made up into hanks of various sizes. That from 
China ami Japan is lied in [>ackages of six hanks 
each, technically calle<l books, and .sometimes the 
ends of tliese books are covered with .silken cap.s 
very enrionsly formed ont of unreeled cocoons 
macerated and felted into a thin material, so man- 
aged as to form a filmy cap sullicicntlv large t<i 
cover a man’s hea<l. Formerly all raw ^ilk required 
to be made into comj)ound and twisted thivads was 
termed tlirown silk, but at the present time iimcli 
is woven in the raw state and altei w jiuls dyed in 
the piece. The raw silk is used for t hr- warp, and 
spun silk and cotton for the weft, of tin* chcnpr-r 
kinds of silks, such as foulards and some satins, 
made in large onanlitics in Lyons. 

When the silk h;is to he thrown into org-inzine 
the raw silk is put into warm s<wip an<l 

watrr to sfU'h'n 
the ;:um, so ji-? 
to iiiake the 
hanks wind 
more e,t.'-il,>. 
'File h.HiiIvs are 
pla cet I on i.'irge 
.sk(‘l<‘lori reels 
<‘a-lled swifts 
( A, l», lig.’i 1, so 
adjnst('d (hat 
th(‘y will bohl 
the lianks 
tightly. B, llic 
edge view, shows that the simkes, a, (f, arc in 
pair.s. They are made of thin pieces of lance- 
wood, and each pair are r.atlim’ nearer together 
at the axle than at the circumfcKmoe, where they 
are connected, together hv a small band of copI, 
5, b. These bands are so tied that they will .slip 
down easily to a<lmit of tlie hanks being placed; 
then, by pushing t he cords upwards, the Iiank can 
be streteheil to its fullest extent. 
This is necessary to compensate for 
the varying lengths of tlie hanks 
received from the ditforent countnes. 
When the swifts are set in motion 
the silk is carried from the hanks to 
bobbins, upon which it is wound for 
the convenience of further operation.s. 
The bobbins are then taken from the 
winding to the cleaning machine, 
when they are placeil on fixed sjiindlcs, 
so that they will turn with the 
slightest pull; and the thread is 
passed through a small apparatus 
attached to the machine, which is specially called 
the cleaner, and consists essentially of two polished 
smooth-edged blades of metal (a, a, fig. 3 ) attached 
to a part of the frame of the machine, b. They are 
held togetlier by the screw, c, and are slightly 
opened or closed by the other screw, c/, so that the 
thread can be put between them down to the small 
orifice, e, and then, by tightening the screw, pre- 
venting its return after passing tlirough this small 
hole, which is the gauge of the threau, and which 
removes any irregularities or adherent dirt. The 
silk next passes over a glass or metal rod, and then 
through another small hole, much larger than that 
of the cleaner, and usually made of glass, on to 
the bobbin, upon which it is wound by the action 
of the machine. The next process is twisting the 





Fig. 3. 


cleaned thread, by whicKili 
for being combined withrotfaei*! 
is the next process, and this 
a number of bobbins of twisted 
bobbin of a larger size, which is put into tiw-l 
ing machine, Avhen the ends of the doubled 
passed through a smooth hole on to a • 

Avhieh reel winds it- into hanks, l»ut twisting t&O 
threads into a fine rord a.-^ it goes from the bohbifiB' 
to the reel. After IIiim the lianks have t/O he agatu 
wtmml on reels and bobbins for the weaver, thO ’ 
former f(*r tlie warp ami the latter for the weft. If . 
it has bo<*n wouml, cleaned, and thrown it is called 
tliiown-siiigh-s ; if wound, cleaned, doubled, and 
thrown, it is called trn.m. an<l is used for the richer 
silks and ^'olvots, ]mt only for the weft or shute ; 
and if wound, (-leaned, spun, doubh^l, and tlirown, 
it is called orgnnziiie, jind is used for the warps of 
fabih s, Ik’forr- winding the cocoons a flossy por- 
tion lias to he rcinovtsl ; nnd after all ha.s been 
wound otr afioihei [portion roniain.s like a compact 
bag; the-e am coilcctod iuid sold under the name 
! oi ua.-'te silk, ajjd to tlie.so are added the fnigmcnts 
i of broken thread.s, whifli accnniuhite in eonsider- 
! aide i(nanliti(‘S during the reeling and tlivowing 
j op<‘ratioijN. Fon 1 1 erly very little use vva>^ marie of 
I ^^aste•^^ilk : not a little of it was employed by 
engineers and otln^is bn* mere eh-anijig purposes; 
altijongh as f arly as If371 a projiosition was made 
ky a mannbu'turcr named FtImomJ Blood to make 
it available by enniing it with teasels or roving- 
eaids. He look tint a patent for tliLs iuveutioii, 
but apparently did not bring it into use. 

It has ])een left to the 19th century to perfect 
the spinning into yarn of waste-silk. Mr Lister 
of Bnidhtrd (ifi 1891 crcatrsl Lord Masharn) in 1857 
di.scoverod a successful method of spinning native 
(‘lia>snm, or Indian silk- waste, ihmc being then a 
v(;rv <‘on.sid<*rahle quantity warrdionsed in London, 
for which, howevt-r, no use ha<l been found. Since 
that period many important improvements in dres.s- 
iiig and s[)iiiniiig waste-silk have been inventerl, 
and a great trade has resulted in the rnaniifac 
tare of fabrics made from tlic.^e yarns in Yorksliire, 
Alsace, Switzr-rlan*], and Fiance. Another patent 
was taken out by Mr J.ister, which has done 
wonders; now the waste is all spun into yarn, 
tliereby greatly economising the use of sill;, as 
the quantity of silk-waste always greatly exceeds 
the amount of good silk reeled oil* The processes 
employed in the production of silk-yam from the 
waste diHer little trom those of spinning, especially 
for cheap and common qualities of cotton and w'ooL 
The following silk centres represent the present 
and past localities of British silk manufacture : 
Loudon (Spitalfields), Derby, Coventry, Sherborne 
(Dorsetshire), Siulbiiry, Giemsford and Haverhill 
( Suflblk), Braintree, Yarmouth, Bungay, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Norwich, Macclestield, Leek, Congle- 
ton, citv and district of Manchester, Rochdale, 
Bradford, Halifax, city and district *of Glasgow, city 
and district of Dublin, Tidesw’ell ( Derbyshii*e ). 
Leek is justly celebrated for its manufactures of sew- 
ing and embroidery silks, a branch greatly increased 
since the introduction of the sewing- macliine, which 
necessitated long and evenly-matle lengths of silk 
thread of many sizes and colours. Leek nas l>econie 
the largest centre of dyeing silk in England ; it is 
noted for the production of a special Graven black,’ 
nowhere else produced, and so called from its resem- 
blance to the bluish-black plumage of a raven’s 
wing. It is said that this shade is partly owing to 
the peculiar quality of the water used m dyeing. 
Silk is also dyed in London, G1asgo>v, Macclesfield, 
Covent^, Middleton, and other places, but to a 
much diminished extent. 

Statistics , — About 100 lb. of cocoons are raised 
from 1 oz. of eggs, and 12 to 14 lb. of cocoons 
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yield 1 lb. of raw Bilk ; but the quantity is variable, 
and depends on silkworm study, selection of eggs, 
and in crossing the numerous varieties. As far as 
can be ascertained, the total quantity of raw silk 
annually ])roduced in the world is upwards of 22 
millions of pounds. China furnishes 38*53 per 
cent. ; Italy, 29*65 per cent. ; Japan, 12 per cent. ; 
Fiance, 7*52 per cent. ; the Levant, 6*21 per cent. ; 
India, 3*82 per cent. 

Of silk manufacturing countries France is the 
principal. The French consumption of raw silk 
amounts to about 9,918,000 lb. per annum, the 
value of which is estimated at from £10,000,000 to 
£12,000,000. France itself produces about one- 
eighth of the raw silk consumed ( there were 242,000 

f :rowers in 1890); the rest being imported from 
taly and Asiatic countries. The total value of 
manufactured silk produced by France is estimated 
at from £24,000,000 to £26,00C>,000 per annum ; the 
total production of the world being £64,000,000. 
France thus produces about two-fiftlis of the whole, 
the total number of silk looms in France being 
estimaterl at 230,000. 

The British silk tra<le was formerly mucli larger 
than it is at present. The treaty with France 
which allowe<l Faench silks to come in duty free 
found Great Britain and Ireland unable to compete 
with France, and in a short time the trade dwindled 
immensely, Nvith disastrous results to SjiitalHelds, 
Coventry, Maccleslield, Congleton, Dublin, Man- 
chester, and a few other centres. From this it has 
never recovered ; but it is hoped by the promotion of 
a higher elliciency, and by the equalisation of wages 
and liours of labour throughout the Continent, tli«at 
Britain may once more coiue to enjoy her fair share 
in this industry, hi 1901 the quantities and values 
of unmanufactured silk imported into the United 
Kingdom were: Knuhs or liusks and waste, 48,162 
cwt. = £403,549 ; raw. 1 ,332,480 lb. = £708,390 ; 
thrown and siiun, 624,859 lb. = £577,986. In 181K) 
tlie correspond ing values were : Knuhs, &c. , £792,323; 
raw, £1,392, 460 ; thrown and spun, £532,485. in 1890 
the total value of manufactured silk (broad silk and 
satin, velvet, ribbons, &c.) was £11,318,883 ; in 1900, 
£13,030,321. 

The history of silk production in America dates 
from 1530, when the first mulberry-trees and silk- 
worms were imported into Mexico. But by 1600 
the industry had died out there ; and a like fate 
overtook it in Virginia before the end of the 
next century, and practically everywhere by the 
beginning of the 19tli century, although it had 
been vigorously encouraged by England, filatures 
established, and Georgia alone in one year had 
sent home nearly 2000 lb. of raw silk. About 
1825 • a powerful etlort was made to revive the 
industry in the United States ; silk societies were 
established, and manuals of silk-culture, such as 
J. H. Cobh’s, printed and distriouted by state 
legislatures and by congress. But success was pre- 
vented by a craze for speculation in Chinese mul- 
berry-trees, which ended in wide-spread ruin in 
1839. Since then silk-culture has never fiotirished 
in America. It was taken up with eagerness in 
California in 1854, hut quickly dwindled and died ; 
there is a state board of silk -culture in San 
Francisco, hut it has not succeeded in arousing 
much interest in it. ^ At Philadelphia a Woman’s 
Silk-culture Association was founded in 1876, so 
far with the same result ; nor has commercial 
success encouraged the attempts of the Agricul- 
tural Department, which established a filature at 
Washington in 1886 for reeling silk from American 
cocoons, and has distributed eggs of large Milanese 
silkworms. But if silk-culture lias failed so far to 
engage American attention and capital, the reverse 
has been the case with the silk manufacture. This 
began in New England early in the 18th century. 


and steam-power for the manufacture of sevring- 
silk was introduced in 1810, improved machinery 
quickly following, until before the civil war a 
great trade had grown up in twist, dress-trim- 
mings, ribbons, and woven silk goods. Laces were 
manufactured at Brooklyn in 1871, and since 1876 
silk handkerchiefs, tapestry, and velvets, besid^ 
dress-silks of all sorts, have been manufactured in 
steadily increasing quantities and excellent quali- 
ties. The most famous seat of the American silk 
manufacture is Paterson (q.v.), with considerably 
more than 100 mills. In 1880, 2,562,236 lb. of raw 
silk was imported ; in 1890, 7,510,440 lb., valued at 
$24,325,531; in 1901 the value was $30,051,365. 
The silk inaiiufactiiro in the States more than 
douhleil in value between 1870 and 1890. Manufac- 
tures of silk in 1890 were imyiorted to the value of 
$38,686,374; in 1901, of $26,842,138. 

jy'M Stl/.'s . — This is a generic term generally 
signifying those silks used in commerce, and those 
not at present utiliseil, other than silk of the mul- 
lierry-fccding worms, but relates almost entirely to 
the Satnrnidie, whose fibres are more or less fiat ; it 
necessarily includes a few species which are sub- 
ject to rnor€3 or less of domestication, such as the 
Elia and Muga of Assam. Most of the princijial 
Avild silkworms are Asiatic. The best known are 
those of India. There are a few species ^n North 
America, one or two of which have received some 
attention. South America ami the West Indies 
contain many others, ami are almost un worked 
fields. The following list includes all the prin- 
cipal wild silks ; 

Atlas a ml Kria Group, — Aitacus atlas , A. silheticu, A, 
edwardsia, A, eputhia, A, ricini^ .^1. canuiugi A, lunula, 
A, obscarus, A. f/iurini, 

Actias Group. — Actios scleTic, A, sinensis, A. Icto, A, 
mcenas, A. ir/nescens. 

Tussur and Mmfa Group, — Anthercea mplitta, ^4. 
andamana. A, vieutnkooria^ A, frithii, A, nebulosa, A, 
hclfcrin A, pcrrotlrti, A. assama^ A, roylei. 

Miscellaneous Grouji. — Salassa lolu, Rinaca zuleika, 
Rhodia ncimra, Caliyula thibeta, O. simla^ C, cachard, 
Neoris huttoni, N. skaduUa, AT. stoliezkana, Saturnia 
cidosa, JS. grotei, S, lindia^ S, anna, L(epa katinka, L. 
sikkima, L. sicalica, L. miranda, Cricala trifencstrata, 

C, drepanoides, Anihenva jyerntn, A. confuci, A. yama- 
mai, lSatu?’nia pyretorum, Neoris shadulla, TheopJdla 
mandarina. 

Of these a few species only need be noticed here. i 
Antherwa yama-mai is a Japanese species, which 
feeds on the leaves of the oak. It is peculiar to 
Japan, and has long been held in high estimation 
there, more so formerly than now. At one period 
its silk was solely reserveil for the use of royalty, 
and the penalty of death is said to have been in- 
flicted upon any person found using it or taking 
the eggs. At the present time it is Avoven along 
Avith tue ordinary silk of euinmerce in patterns, 
giving the separate effects of each silk. The Eria 
silk is the product of the Eri or Arindi Avorm of 
Assam. It is largely cultivated in that part of 
India, and is handspun and Avoven by the natives 
in garments, rough, but so durable that mothers 
are said to leave them to their daughters. The 
cocoon is soft and not compact ; it lias hitherto 
been found impossible to unwind it in a continuous 
thread, and in consequence of this difiiculty it is 
rudely spun by hand like flax. It would be largely 
employed in Europe for macliine-syiinning ir it 
couhl be cultivated and exjiorted in quantity. Its 
excellences for this process of manufacture are well 
known. The Avorm chiefly feeds on the Eicinus 
communis, or castor-oil plant. Attacua cynthia is 
a species closely allied to Attacus ricini. It comes 
originally from China, and feeds on the Ailanto 
(q.v.) tme. Its cocoons were first received in 
Europe in November 1856, and hatched out the 



See also the articles Dyking, Lyonh, Moire, Ribbon, 
Satin, Velvet, AVkavino &;o, ; Lardner’s Cycloptedia; 
the luonograph by Cobb in * British Manufacturing 
Industries’ (1876); American works by Brockett (1879), 
WyckofF (1879), Crosier (1880), and Riley (1886); and 
the following works by the present writer : The Wild Silks 
of India (published as a South Kensington Handbook), 
The English Silk Indn^iry ( part of vol. iii. of tlie second 
Report of the Royal Commissioners on Technical 
Education, 1884), and Silk : its Entomology. Histoi*y. 

(1888). 

Silk-cotton* Under this name variona silky 
f]b]*es are from time to time brought from tropical 
countries to Europe; they are all of the same 


general cliaracter, and are chietly produced by the 
trees composing the genus Bombax and other genera 
included in the natural order Malvacea\ These 
trees are natives of the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and America. The fibre fills their large 
woody capsules, enveloping the seeds contained in 
them, and is produced in great abundance ; but is 
too short, too smooth, and too soft to be spun into 
yarn by machineiy\ Silk -cotton is, however, used 
for stuffing pillows, mattresses, sofas, &c. to a 
limited extent in England, but more largely in 
Holland, where a long-stapled vanety is obtained 
from Java. One of the nest-known silk-cotton 
trees is Bombax malabaricum^ a very large soft- 
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woodeil tree growing in India, Burma, Java, and 
Nortli AiiistraJia. Its fibre is called stmal. An- 
otlier of these trees is Eriodendron ar^rctctuonumy 
wJiicli is found in tropical countries of both hemi- 
spheres, and which yields the fibre known in India 
as rapok, Cochlospeiminm gossypium^ a small 
Indian tree, also yields a silk-cotton. A beautiful 
fibre of this kind is obtained in the West Indies 
from Ochroma lagop%is. Vegetable silky like 

silk-cotton, is only suitable for stuffing, is the 
covering of the seeds of Chorisia speciosa, a Brazilian 
tree. 


Silkworm Gut, a material used by anglci^s 
for dressing the hook-end of the fishing-line. It 
consists of the drawn-out glands of the silkworm 
at the time it is about to spin its cocoon and when 
these glands are fully distended. The worms are 
immersed for twelve or fourteen hours in strong 
vinegar, and then taken separately, and pulled 
asunder. The skilled operator knows by the 
strength of the silk-gut if the soaking in vinegar 
has been sufficient, and if so lie lays iiold of the 
ends of the two silk-glands and draws tlieni out 
gently to the proper length — and so the gut is 
fiirmed. He then stretches a number of these 
lengths so[*ara<ety across a board, fixing them at 
each side or end by slits or pins, after which they 
are exposed to tlie sun to dry. Silkworm gut is a 
very strong material. It is prepared in Italy and 
Spain. 


Sillery, a village of 400 inhabitants in the 
French department of Marne, near Kheims, famous 
for its Champagne (q.v.). 

Sillliiian, Brn.TAMIN, American physicist, was 
born at North Stratford (now Trumlmll), Con- 
necticut, August 8, 1779. Ilis father was a 
colonial judge, and a brigadier-general in the war 
of independence. He graduated at Yale in 1790, 
was appointed a tutor in 1799, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1802, but soon after received h-om the 
college the appointment of professor of Chemistry, 
and proceeded first to study this subject, attending 
lectures on chemistry for three yeai*s at Philadelphia, 
and in 1805-6 at I^dinburgh (on geology also) and 
London. His chair he filled till 1853, and for two 
yeara longer lectured on geology. In the course of 
many ex[>eriinents in 1822 he first established the 
fact of the transfer of particles of carbon from the 
positive to the negative pole of the voltaic battery. 
From 1808 he delivered popular lectures on chemistry 
and geology in many parts of the country, and 
interested in these subjects many who afterwards 
became among the foremost of American scientists. 
In 1840 Professor Silliman was elected the first 
president of the American Association of Geologists 
and Naturalists — since grown into tlie American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. In 
1818 he founded the American Journal of SciencCy 
better known as Silliman's Journal y of which he 
was for twenty years the sole and for eight more 
the principal editor. In 1830 he published a text- 
book on cliemistry ; he edited several editions of 
BakewelTs Geology and of Henry’s Chemistry ; and 
in 1853 he published a Narrative of a Visit to 
Europe in 1851 (his Journals of Travels in Eng- 
landy Ilollandy and Scotland had appeared as early 
as 1810). He dietl 24th November 1864, at New 
Haven, where a bronze statue has been erected 
(1884) in the college grounds. See the Life by G. 
P. Fisher ( 1866). — His son, Benjamin (1816-85), 
assisted his father from 1837, in 1847 founded the 
Yale (since 1860 the ‘ Sheffield ’) School of Science, 
and was its professor of Chemistry till 1860, except 
in 1849 -54, when he held a chair at Louisville. He 
was professor of Chemistry at Yale from 1854 — in 
che college till 1870, in the medical department 
till his death. His researches were cuiefly in 


applied chemistry and in mineralogy. From 1845 
to 1885 he was co-editor of the Journal of SciencCy 
and he published very popular manuals of chemistry 
I and of physics, and a volume on American Contrt- 
\ buttons to Chemistry (1875). ^ 

Sllloth, a SG^ort and watering-place of Cum- 
berland, on the Solway Firth, 20 miles W. of Car- 
lisle. Prior to the opening of the railway in 1856 
it was a mere hamlet, but it is now of growing 
importance, with good docks opened in 1857-85. 
Silloth, which commands a fine view, is iiiuch 
resorted to for sea-bathing, the climate being mild 
and salubrious, and considered highly favourable 
for those aflected with pulmonary complaints. 
The mean annual temperature is 49® V, being the 
same as that of Worthing (q.v.) on the south coast 
of England, and only P below that of Torquay. 
Pop. 2600. 

Silo. See Silage. 

SiloaiU^ a great rock -cut pool to the south-east 
of Jerusalem, with a second or lower reservoir con- 
nected with it by an aqueduct. See Jeiiusalem 
and map ; ami for the ancient Siloam inscription 
describing the making of a tunnel from a spring to 
the pool, found in the tunnel in 1880, see iNSClllP- 
TioNs, Vol. VI. p. 159 ; IIebkew Language, Vol, 
V. p. 614. . 

Siriircs an ancient people inhabiting the 
south-east of South Wales and the adjoining 
English area — Glamorgan, Brecknock, Monmouth, 
Radnor, Hereford. They were a dark and curly- 
haired race, and were probably of a non- Aryan 
stock — Iberian or Euskarian — though ultimately 
Celticised in language and manners. Less civilised 
than their British neighbours, they were more war- 
like, and ollered fierce resistance to Ostorius 
Scapula and the other Roman commandet's who 
invaded their country. See Wales, Basques, 
Celts ; Elton’s Origins of English History (1882), 
Rhys’s Celtic Britain (1882). 

Silurian System^ a name given by Murchison 
in 1835 from the Silures (q.v.) in South Wales, 
where this system is well developed. The sedi- 
mentary strata consist principally of grits, slates, 
dark shales, flagstones, sandstones, and conglomer- 
ates, and interbedded with these occur occasional 
calcareous bands, and more or less lenticular beds of 
limestone. The following table gives the succes- 
sion of the Silurian system of Britain : 


Upper Silurian.. 


IjOwer Silurian.. 


{ 


Ludlow Group, 

Wenlock Group. 

Upper Llandovery Group. 
Lower Llandovery Group. 
Bala and Caradoc Group. 
Llandeilo Group. 

Arenig Group. 


The strata attain a thickness of more than 20,000 
feet, and have a wide distribution. In Wales the 
basement beds rest conformably on tlio^upper mem- 
bers of the Cambrian system, while a well-marked 
uncoil form ity separates the Lower from the Upper 
Silurian. Silurian rocks are exposed at the surface 
in many of our upland areas : thus, they form a 
large part of the high grounds of Wales, West- 
morland, and Cumberland, and the major portion 
of the Southern Uplands of Scotland, and they like- 
wise extend into the Scottish Highlands, in the 
hilly parts of Ireland they are also well developed 
at the surface ; nor can there be much doubt that 
the same strata, buried under younj^r systems, 
extend throughout the larger part of the British 
Islands. The deposition of tne Lower Silurian 
was marked by the appearance of considerable 
volcanoes in Wales, Westmorland, Ayrshire, and 
the south-east of Ireland. 

On the continent of Europe Silurian strata have 
an extensive development. They occupy large 
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tracts in Scandinavia and the basin of tlie Baltic, 
and probably continue eastwards under the {Treat 
! plains of northern Russia, for they crop up ^otkg 
the flanks of the Ural Mountains. In micidle ana 
southern Europe they rise again and again to the 
surface in mountain-regions, from which it may be 
inferred that they underlie vast areas in the sur- 
rounding low grounds. In Nortli America Silurian 
rocks extend westwards from tlie mouth of the St 
Lawrence by tlie great lakes into tlie far north- 
west, and south-west hy the AJleghanies into 
Alabama. As more or less isolated areas rise to 
the surface in the interior of the continent, it is 
probable that Silurian strata, concealed under 
younger formations, extmni tlirriughoiit the interior 
contiiientai basin ; and they reappear in tla^ 

Rocky Mountains. Tlie system h.is luen ree<»g- 
nised as entering into the formation of the t‘or- 
dilleras of South America. Silurian strala ha\e 
also been detected in the Himalayas ami otlao’ 
parts of Asia, in Australia, and New Zealtuid. 

The Silurian rocks wlii<d» o<*cur in nuinnuainotis 
areas are usually inucli in<lnrat<Mi nml <lip nt higii 
angles, being frequently nm<-li contorted ami di*.- 
looated. In the Higldaiids of Scotlaml ami in 
Norway they have even hecui subje<‘t(*d in smdi 
disturbance that they liave over wiile ai eas aequinsl 
a more oft less seliistoso or foIiate<l eliaraeUo*. (n ..w. 
other low-lying regions, however, as in f lii’< t ime a«'ti\ <i volcanoes, forming groups of islets, 

the strata are not indurated, ami occur in hoii were s<*att«‘red er t he area of what isiiowNcuth j 
zoiital or gently inclined positions. and South W alt s^ the south east of Ireland, and | 

Life of ihr Period. -“Plant remains consist almost .southern Ayrshin*. < '(uisidcrable earth-movements 
exclusively of seaweeds, only a few trae<*sof iaml atrecte<l tla‘ lbiti^]l area at tin* close of the Jjower 
plants having been met with. Tlicsi? indicate a Siluriiiii period the hed the sea being liere and 
cryptogamic flora ferns and lyeopodiaoeous trees, there ele\ateil, so that isljinds of considerable size 
The low’er foiins of animal life were re[>resented ranu* into existence at tljo beginning of the Upper 
chiefly by sponges ( Amphisjunigia, Astylos])4)ngia, Silurian ]>eriod. Eventually, howtw er, a movement 
&c. ). Amongst the (^elenterata were numerous of ch^pression supervened, aiitl the islamis referred 
forms of gra[>toUtes and corals. The fornn^r art! f.o wt*ro stihnuTgetl and gradually buried under the 
eminently characteristic of the Silurian, and abouml sedimentai^N accumulations of Die Upper Silurian 
in certain thin bands t>f black shale. Tlmse with sea. Jmlging from the geogvajihical distribution 
two rows of cells are mostly confined to the Lower of tho Silurian strata, >ve are hsl to conclude that 
Silurian, while Die singlo-niwcd graptolites are enormous areas of what arc now our continents 
upon the whole most common in the upper Silurian, were during the aeeumulation of those rocks over- 
Corals abounded — certain limestones appearing to llowed by slialloAV seas. The main laiui-mas.ses of 
be almost wholly nia<le up of their remains. Some the period seem to have been grouped chiefly in 
common or characteristic rugose forms were Om- boreal regions and were composed essentially of 
phyina, Zaphrentis, (yyathophyllum, Proiui- Arclijean rocks. In Europe and North America 

nent tabulate forms Avere Halysites, P'avosites, &e. alike the old land-surface lay tow’ards the north, 
The living Alcyonarian corals (HeJiopora) wxue but the great continental rulges may have risen 
represented by Ileliolites. Crinoids or sea-lilies hero and there to Die surface in other places so 
were very numerous — their jointed stems and anus as to form groups of islands, as in Bavaria and 
entering largely into the composition of many of Bohemia in Pairope, and in the region of the 
tlie limestones. Cystideans, wliich attained tlieir Colorado and Park ranges in America, 
maximum development in Silurian times, star-fishes, The temperature of the sesis w as such as to allow 
and brittle-stars appear to have been less abundant, of the migration of closely allied and apparently 
Annelid- tracks are common on the surfaces of beds, identical species of molluscs, crustaceans, <&c. oyer 
and the filled-up burrows of sea- worms frequently vast regions. In arctic lands fossils occur which 
occur. Now and again jaws of annelids are like- are met wdth likewise in the Silurian rocks of Wales; 
wise met wth, and occasionally their tubular cases more than this, many Silurian species wore truly 
(Serpulites, Spirorbis) are seen attached to shells, cosmopolitan, ranging from the extreme north across 
corals, &c. Among the most characteristic Silurian the equator to Australia. To have allowed of such 
fossils were the Trilobites, Avhich made their first world- wide distribution the temperature of the seas 
appearance in Cambrian seas and reached their must have been singularly uniform. But wdiile not 
greatest development in tho Silurian age. They a few Silurian species were cosmopolitan, many 
lived on in mucii diminished numbers through the others ajq^ear to have had a more restricted range. 
Devonian and Carboniferous periods, and became Tims it may be inferred that, however uniform the 
finally extinct in Permian times. Some of the climatic conditions may have been, the unifomiity 
more widely distributed Silurian forms are Ogygia, nevertheless was only comparative, and that even 
Trinucleua, Asaphus, lllaenus, Pliacops, Calymene, in Silurian times tho oceanic areas had their distinct 
&c. Other remarkable Arthropods were the Euryp- lifo-provinces. It is remarkable that in tlie Lower 
terids (an extinct order allied to the existing king- Silurian of Scotland large en-atic blocks of gneiss 
crabs). One of these (Pterygotus) was seven or and other crystalline rocks occur, and similar blocks 
eight feet in length. Ostraxods (Beyrichia) and are met with in the Silurian strata of the Lake 
Phyllopods(Ceratiocaris) likewise occur in Silurian Superior region. It is difficult to see how such 
rocks. Here also we meet with the first scorpion blocks could have been transported Avithput the 
(Palmophoneus) and the earliest insect (Palaeo- agency of floating ice. See also the artiolee 
blattina, a form of cockroach). Various lace-corals Mubchison and Geology. ^ 


(Fenestella) and other Polyzoa occur, bttt by far 


cHa, Strophomena. Lamellihrancbs were niuijh less 
iiumerou.s — jModiolopsi.s, Cteuodt>nta, and Ortho- 
nota are example.^. AmoiigMt ( biHtcropods the more 
common geuoraareEuomnhalus, Belloropbon, HoJo- 
pellu, Murchisoiiia, and IMt/orotomaiia. The Ceph- 
alo])o<Ls aix svell rtqaesented by straight and coiled 
chambered oelN : amongst the lormer is Orthoceras, 
many .species of Avhieh are know n ; the latter show 
Hueh types as (yrtoceraH, Idtnites, (Miragmoeeras, 
Naiitihis, Ver tell rates make their earliest 

known aypearanee in tho Uj>por Silurian. The 
rem/iins ctuj>.irsj. ol bouy bucklers (>r head shields 
of ganoid lii-hes ( Pteraspi^, t 'ejduilaspif- ). the d<'feu- 
.sivt: spines id some, ec'^traeioin, and fragim.uits of 
shagreen like skin and jdati^s. 

Phifsiraf f 'Tlu* Silurian .strata apj>ear 

to lia\'<! been drqM»^ih*d ehiell\‘ in shallow seas, 
A\ liieh hero and tiiere, howt'ser, may have heoii 
?n*MlerateJy lioep. No eenaiji in<ii<!ations of true 
oe<'aiiie eojuliritnis Ire vt' \et l>etui inef Avith. During 
Di»* bumaiioii of the' Low oj- Silurian .strata Die 
entin* iiiea. of the Ihiiisli Islands, witli the exemp- 
tion, [nnhajis, <*f M)ii)e of the .Xndn'eaii tracts of the 
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Slliiridst *9 or Cat-fisheh, a larf'e family of 
frenli- water lishea, incliiiled in the order PbyhOfi- 
tonii. The Hkin is na^ed, or equiuped with ^iiie 
bony Hcutes, never with scales ; the dorsal fin is 
short and is occiisioiially absent — wlien present it 
is inserted alM>ve or in front of the ventrals ; there 
is ;;enenilly an a<lipose (in ; the maxilla is very 
small ; the barbels are well developed. The family 
is representeil in most parts of the world. In 
Kn rope, however, there is only one Siluroid, the 
Slieat-lish or Shadden (Silurus giants)^ which 
occurs ill some eastern and central regions--e.<^. 
in the Danube and the Elbe. In size it soiuetiines 



Silurus glanis. 


approaches the Ktur;,^eon, and is a siu;,%dsh but very 
voracious animal, and lias been Uie subject of 
many strauoe stories. In North America most of 
th(5 common cat-tishes belong to tlie genus Amiurus ; 
in tropical America the genus l*iiiielodus has many 
representatives ( see Cat-fisu ). In many species of 
Arius — a marine genus -common in the /ilust Indies 
and on both coasts of Central Aimiric^n, the males 
hatcli tlie eggs in their moutlis, S\)ccies of Doras, 
common in South Am(3rica, are rcmarkahle for their 
haiilb of travelling from one ])oiid to another. In 
northern Africa the mt>st remarkable Siluroid is 
the Electric Cat-fish, Malapterurus elvHrlcus, 
Silver (syin. Ag; eipiiv. 108; sp. gv. between 
10*47 and I0‘o7). This metal was one of the 
earliest known, and is of a j»ecaliar copyright i8jw in u.s. 
and beautiful white colour, by by j b. Lippiucott 
wliich it can he distingiiiHljed ComiMiiy. 
from all oUiev metals 4»r alU»ys, except one or two 
rare metals, such as lithium and indium, wJiich are 

HclUoni ween. Silver in liavtler tUan jjjoiA, but woft^o* 

than copier. It takes a veiy high [toUsli, and for 

tins ruatwon >VfLH sometinieH uweti for instkiii^ wiimll 

mirrors by the ancient Uomans. It ranks next to 

\t\ iruvMoivlAWty tvnA AnoVWll.y, \\\e WAnnent. 

Bilvcrlcaf producea hy hamuwrUig being only 
rvAi\6 of an inch thick ; and a wire of the metal can 
be drawn so fine that a length of 130 yards weighs 
only one grain. It has lieen usually stated that 
silver has a clear ringing sound when struck, but 
Accurate observers, like Karsten and Percy, say 
that, on the contrary, a bar of the metal emits a 
dull sound on receiving a blow. Silver conducts 
heat and electricity letter than any <>tiier metal, 
for which reason it is adopted as the standard 
represented by 100. Its melting-point has been 
variously stated, but appeai-s to be about 1904® F. 
(1040" (I). Silver does not suffer even from long 
exjx^iire to the atmosphere, except that it readily 
tarnishes when sulphuretted hydrogen or animal 
exhalations containing sulphur are present. Ilotli 
nitric and sulpliiiric acid dissolve silver; and aque- 
ous hydrociiloric acid, as well as a solution of com- 
mon salt, converts the suiface of the metal into the 
:;hloride of silver. The metal k not attacked by 
caustic alkalies. 

Oxhides of Siloer , — ^Three coin pounds of silver 
with oxygen are known. Argentic Oxide or Pro- 
toxide of Silver^ Ag./i, is the best defined of the 
three. If to an aqueous solution of nitrate of silver 
lime-water or baryta- water be added, tliis oxide of 


silver is precipitated. The same brown piecipitate 
is obtained it pure potash or so<la be used as the 
precipitant. The protoxide of silver when mois- 
tened absurl>B carbonic acid from the air. It 
decoiiqioses and loses its oxygen at 572® F. (300® 
C.), and ignition takes place when it is rubbed in 
a mortar with sulphide of arsenic or of antimony 
anil other easily oxidisahle substances. The other 
two oxides of silver are the Argentous Oxide or Sub- 
oxiflct Ag 40 , anil the Peroxide, AgjjOi^. 

Stdphide of Sillier, AgyS. — The strong affinity 
silver htis for sulphur is *^secii from the readiness 
with which it blackens in an atmospliore con- 
taining sulphuretted hydrogen. A silver coin 
can be easily darkened by rubbing it with sulphur 
or by placing it in contact with vulcanised india- 
rubber, which contains sulphur. Sulphide of silver 
can he pr(‘])ared l>y melting together silver clippings 
ami sulphur in a covered crucible. It is also 
formed when sulphuretted hydrogen or a soluble 
alkaline sulphide is added to an aqueous solution 
of a salt of silver, tlie silver sulphide precipitating 
as a black powiler. The tarnisii on silver articles 
which from thedr nature cannot be easily rubbed 
with leather and rouge or brushed can be readily 
removed by an aqueous solution of cyanide of 
potassium ; hut as this salt is ])oisonous the 
article should he afterwards caremlJ}* Mashed. 
Silversmiths ]ierfectly restore tlie original white 
colour to darkened silver objects by heating them 
in contact with carbonate of soda and nitre. 
Statuettes and otlier art objects in silver are 
freoueiitly ‘oxidised,* as it is called. This is really 
davKeniiig their surfacje more or less by a film of 
sulphide produced hy iminersiug tJiern in a hot 
suliition of sulphide of potassium. The prominent 
pjirts are then brightened hy brushing or other- 
! wise. The native compounds of silver and sulphur 
(ores) are noticed below. 

Chloride of Silver, Ag(1. — This salt is prejiarecl 
by adding to an aqueous solution of the nitrate of 
silver cither hydrochloric acid or chloride of sodium 
(common salt), when a thick, white, curdy pre- 
cipitate of tlie chloride is tliroM’ii down. The 

proci]>itate requires to ho washed and dried in the 
ilarU, ami it ih then an anhyilroun white powd«r, 

Wiien fused and alJoued to cool it becomes waxy 

ami hoviiWko, iw w\\ic\i state it i» tvatkshicoTit or 

even transparent in thin plates. In this massive 

cimiUtlon it is still souietimes called hy the old 
name of horn ifilvcr or Inna cornea, whether native 

{ ov avt\hc\iA\y prepared. oi sWvcv Ss vi^ry 

I insoluble in water, so that an extremely small 
proportion of silver may bo detected in water by 
the formation of chloride. It dissolves in ammonia- 
water and cyanide of ]>otassium or sodium. When 
a solution of chloiide of silver in ammonia- water 
is lK>iled a fulminating compound is deposited ; but 
this can be avoided by evaporating th^ solution at 
a gentle heat, by wffiich treatment scales of the 
chloride separate. As commonly prepared, chloride 
of silver blackens by exposure to daylight. Native 
clilorkle of silver is’ an important ore of the metal, 
and is referred to below. So also are the native 
compounds of silver Muth bromine and iodine. 

Cyanide of Silver, AlgCy, is obtained by precipi- 
tation as A white powder when hydrocyanic acid or 
cyanide of potassium is added to an aqueous solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. It is insoluble in water, 
but aqueous solutions of ferrocyaiiide of potassium, 
hyposulphite of soda, an<l ammonia and some of 
its salts dissolve it. It forms double salts with 
various metallic cyanides, one of these, the ar^enU}- 
cyanide of potassium, being of great service in 
Electro-metallurgy (q.v.). Mr A. Wright, surgeon, 
Birmingham, first applied this salt to electroplat- 
ing, his invention having been bought and patented 
by the Messrs Elkington in 1840. 
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Nitrate of Silver^ AgNOa, is one of the most 
important salts of the metal. It crystallises in 
colourless tabular plates belonging to the prismatic 
system, has a specitic gravity of 4*355, ana fuses at 
a low temperature, forming after solidification the 
lunar caustic used as ah escharotic by surgeons. 
If during fusion the temperature is allowed to rise 
above 3S3® F. (198® C.) tlie salt is decomposed. 
Nitrate of silver dissolves in rather less (*783) than 
its own weight of water at 51 '8” F. ( 11'* (\), and is 
more soluble at higher tf^mperatures. It is pre- 
pared by dissolving silver in moderately strong 
nitric acid with the ail of Jieat, and lias a very 
bitter taste. Unless in contact with organic 
matter, nitrate of silver is not blackened or dis- 
coloured l»y tlie action <if light. An ink fi>r 
marking linen or cotton is prepared hy dissi liv- 
ing 2 j}arts 1)y weight of nitrate of silver and 
1 part of guin-ara])ie in 7 parts of water, a little 
Indian ink heing adiled. For the use of nitrate 
of silver in taking ])[iotogni])hie ])iciures, see I 
PUOTOGRAPICY. lllack stains upon the hands or 
uimii linen caused hy nitrate of silver may he 
removed hy a strong solution <if iotlide of potas- 
sium, or more efficiently hy cyanide of potassium, 
wdiich, however, is ]>oisonous. When piif^splioi us 
is kept immersed in an aqueous sohition of nitrate I 
of silver ^he rn^qal is redured. This sujqilies :t } 
means of coating <lclic.ate ohjects with a lilm <»f | 
silver. The article is dipped fi>r a moiiHwiI i/i j 
bisulpliide of carbon ooritaining j\ of its w<‘ight of | 
phosphorus in yolntion. As th<‘ lusulpliidr* eva- * 
porates, ])ljosp)ioriis js left in a state of hjie division j 
over the, surface of the object, wide!) i.'-' then dipped j 
into an aqueous solution of nitnite of silvr'r, from 
\vhic\) Bilvor is lauluccd by the pivosphorus. S)ic.U 
objects as insects, feathers, and lace can he thus 
coated with silver, hut adroitness is necessary, as 
fuiely-divide<l phosphorus takes fire spont.iiieously. 

Sn/phatc of Sllrer, Ag.SO,. -This salt is forfued 
either Vy adtling Hul\>\iate of so<la. to an aqueous 
solution of nitrate of sih er, n hen it is thrown down 
a.s a prcciiiitate, or hy hoihng graimlaled silver 
with aulphuiic acid. The pvooi'ss for ‘parting* an 

alloy of Kilvor and gold hy suljiliurh; acid is referred 
to below. 

Silver can ho removed from old plated articles 

hy \>uiUii^ tlioni in a infost vmiiu of a U>. of huI 

phuric acid, I lb. of water, and li oz. of nitrate of ' 

potash. Tho silver in the solution is then preoipi- 

tate<i as tlie cliloriilc, aud from t/us tlie metal is 

YCCOviivecV. 

OlifiS OF Silver, — Native Silver oemvH in many 
forma and in numerouB locaUiioB. It cvystaUiscs 
in the cubical system. Sonic specimens are of den- 
dritic or arborescent form ; othei-s are found hi 
lamimc or foil ; others again are massive, or occur 
in grains or specks disseminated through veinstone 
of different kinds. Native silver is usually asso- 
ciated with other ores of tho metal. A if native 
gold contains more or less silver, and when the 
proportion of the latter reaches about 20 per cent, 
the native alloy is called electrum. The amount 
generally varies between 3 and 25 per cent., but 
some of the specimens of pale gold found in Tran- 
sylvania contain 38 per cent, of silver. In Europe 
native silver has been found most largely at Kongs- 
t^rg in Norway, where the mines have l>cen worked 
since 1623. Most of the silver produced by these 
mines has been obtained in the native state. Some 
very heavy single pieces have been found ; one in 
the Copenhagen Museum weighs 660 Ib., but 
another lump w^ dug out nearly three times as 
lieavy* At Freiberg in Saxony a mass weigh- 
ing 140 lb. was once obtained. A mineral vein 
on Silver Islet, Lake Superior, contains much 
native silver; and at Minnesota, on the same lake, 
the native copper is sometimes studded with native 


silver in the form of lumps, or or etriiiifi^ 

pieces. Native silver in or was abandnuat in the 
great Comstewk lode in Nevada, and is common in 
the silver lodes of Mexico, Chib, and Peru, 

Argentitc^ Silver Glaucr^ Vlircous Silver.f Bulf 
jihide of Silver.— A large amount of silver is 
obtained fiont this ore, which is abiiiidant in 
Mexico and in the deoj> pari of many mines ill 
Uhili. It occurs iu tlie (‘oiustock lode, Novadat, 
and sparingly in some European mines, including 
some iu Coriiwfill. Argentite crvHtallisos in the 
cuhical sysleiu, and when pure coniaius 87 pet 
cent, of silver and 1.3 of sul]»hur. 

Stephan ilc^ Jiriftlv Silver f>/e, Stdjdi nnfimfaiite 
of Stliu r, is another important ore of riher. It is 
found accompanying other silver oies iu a nuinher 
of the well known nudallifevous mines of Europe, : 
inclmling those at Freiberg in Saxony, Andreas- 
}»erg iu liie Harz, aud in l>ohemia ami Hungary. | 
It is also one of the minerals mineil in Mexico and 
IVru, It ciystalUses iu the prismatic. svRtem, and 
mIhu) pure coutain.s 71 per cent, of silver, 13 of 
aut iimmy, aud 1<> of suljihur. 

I\tp argi/r/lf. Jhtrk llrd Silver Orf\ Sidph-avti- 
iiHatdv oj Sdvfi.- "i'his ore is found in the same 
European jorcHfies us Si.c]>linii)te, ami likewise 
(K-enr^ in .\/e\it*o, f’hjii, Idaho, ajid Nevad/i. 
Small qmintil je.c af it Jrav(i <ieca.si(>italJy been got in 
Eoinuall. t rvsta/lising in the rhomholuHlral 
svsf»‘m, i) oflmi forms like )*ronstitc, to he pres- 
ently jcferi‘‘d to, a veiy beautiful mineral of a 
blfiofl jed eoloni*, wliich, howev<‘r, darkens hy ex- 
posnr<' t4> ligbl. When pure, pyrargyrite contains 
()0 ]»er eeiit. of silv(‘r, 22 of antimony, and 18 of 
.siiljdiur. 

Pronsfite, Lirfht Pal Silver Ore^ Svlplaarsenite 
of Silver, is, like the last, a lieh silver ore, and 
crystallises iu Die saiue system. It is found in 
.some of <he same mines in Saxony and llohemia, 
ami in one or two places in Fiance and Spain, 
S<uiic of the silver-mines in Mexico, Chili, and 
Nevada are also loealities for it. \Vhcn pure it 
contains bol, yicr cent, of bIIvct, 15 of arsenic, and 
19.i of sulphur. 

Jstvomeycnie, Sulphnh of Silver ami Copper,’-- 

*rhe eu]>rif**rouH silver ore.s of Cqiili are fiaid to 

consist cJliedy of this mineral, hut it is usually 
HO iutiinately tnixctl Avitli felspatliie vein-stuff* that I 

U in clillicnlt to nepamto yiuv pieces, Jt is aJao 1 

found ill Arizona, California, Silesia, and Silnwia. ( 
In itn pure state its componitiun is silver 53 *J, J 
n\’\, n.oA Hulphwv per cent.. 

CVilorurgyrtic^ VerargyrUe^ ITui'^n IStlvcr^ 

Chloride of .SVIw.— Tlifc moKt important U^calities 

for this valuable ore are Nevada (White Pine 
District), Califoniia, Idaho, Arizona, British 
Columbia (P'ort Hope), certain distiicks in Mexico, 
Chafiarcillo in Chili, and in the Silverton district 
and Barrier Ranges in Ne>\' South Wales. But it 
also occurs, though for the most part sparingly, at 
Kongsberg in Norway, A1 lemon t in France, the 
Saxon and Harz mining districts, and in one or 
two Cornish mines. It crystallises in the cubical 
system, but is usually' massive with a wax-like 
appearance. It is malleable and sectile. This 
ore when pure contains 76 per cent, of silver and 
25 of chlonne. ^ 

EmholitCy Cliloro-hromidc of Silver^ is the chief 
ore obtained in the mines of Clianarcillo in Chili, 
but it is believed that much of the ore called 
chloride of silver is really this mineral. Embolit^ 
contains from 61 to 68 per cent, of silver with 
variable proportions of chlorine and bromine. 

jBromtfe, Erom^frite^ Brotnargyrite^ Bromide of 
Silver. — ^This is the chief constituent of a silver ore 
found in a few Mexican mines, and it also oocuni 
in Chili. The pnre ore consists of 67i per cent. <it 
silver and 42^ of bromine. 
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loditCy lodyrite^ lodargyritet Iodide of Silver^ 
i8 a comparatively rare silver ore, occurring in a 
few of the Mexican and Soutli American mining 
districts ; also in Arizona and Spain. 

Arqueriic is a native silver amalgam containing 
per cent, of silver and 134 niercury. It is 
tlie principal ore of the mines in the Arqueros 
tlistrict near Coquirnbo in Chili, but it is also 
found with alluvial gold in British Columbia. 
Other silver amalgams are found in some European 
mines as well as msewhere. 

M ETALLUIIGIC Aii PROCESSES, —Owing to its 
high value and the many diflerent ways in which 
silver occurs in nature, the metallurgical processes 
in use for the extraction of the motai from its ores 
are perhaps more varied than those emploj^cd in 
the case of any other metal. If it were o))taincd 
only or chiefly from comparatively rich or j)ure ores 
the state of matters would be diflerciit, but silver 
is most largely extracted from ores in which the 
metal in some form is mimilcly and sparsely dis- 
seminated through an cartliy or rocky matrix, or 
from ores of common metals in whi<'h it is present 
in only very small proportion, as in the case of 
argentiferous lea<h and copper ores. More than 
one-half of all the silver j»roduced is obtained from 
lea<l ores. The scarcity or abundance of fuel is 
an important question in determining what 2>rocess 
can bo most economically employed. The three 
important methods of sc2>arating silver from its 
ores are ( 1 ) by forming an amalg«aui of silver 
with mercury, from which the latter is after- 
wards so2)arated by distillation ; (2) by converting 
the silver in suljdiurettcd ore or rcgulus into 
a soluble salt, and from its solution precipitat- | 
ing the silver by metallic copper or iron; (3) by 
forming a rich alloy with lead, as through the 
smelting of .silver ores with galena or other lead 
ore, from which the silver is afterwards separated 
by cupel lation. 

Amalgamation Processes , — The !M(»xicaTi or Patio 
amalgamation process, invented by Bartholome 
Medina about the middle of the 16th centuiy, has 
been practise<l with but little alteration down to 
the present time. Silver is one of the metals wdiich 
mercury unites with at common temjieratures, but 
the amalgamation proceeds more quickly with the 
mercury at or near its boiling-point. Mexican 
silver ores consist of sulidiidcs, chloride, chloro- 
bromide, and native silver generally disseminated 
through rocky gangue or other minerals. The ore, 
firet broken hi to small pieces by stamps or edge 
stone mills, is most frequently ground in Mexico 
in a circular troimh (arrastre)^ in some coses 9 
feet in diameter and 1 foot deep, with a flat bottom 
formed of hard stones. In the centre revolves a 
vertical shaft on which are fixed four arms, eacli 
carrying a heavy stone by whudi the ore is reduced 
to a fine powder, or rather, as water is used, to a 
fine mud. 

In the Patio process, which is best suited for 
sulphuretted silver ores, the materials used besides 
the ground ore are 'magistral (sulphide of copper 
roasted, so as to produce as much sulphate as 
possible), common salt, and mercury. Tlie ore, at 
ni*st a line mud, is partially dried and worked into 
flat circular heaps, which, though sometimes 
smaller,^ generally contain from thirty to sixty 
tons.^ Salt-earth is then added in such quantity 
as will yield chloride of sodium amounting to fully 
six per cent, of the ore, a limited qiiantity of water 
being used. After a mixture of tliis salt with the 
ore is made, the heap is made circular and trodden 
by horses for two hours, the mixture being turned 
over by men in the mhldle of the 02>eration. The 
next step is t6 add about two jier centw of magistral,^ 
which is spread over the ore and incorporated with 
it also by the feet of horses. If the ore under 


treatment contains about sixty ounces of silver per 
ton, then mercuiy to the extent of 24 lb. per 
ton is spreatl over the heap in small globules by 
pressing it through linen bags. Only about two- 
thirds of this mercury is, however, added in the 
first instance, and the ma^ again trodden for two 
hours by horses. The ore in the heap, now called 
a iorta^ is next turned over by men, and horses 
once more trot over it for a rather longer time. 
After this the mixed mass of ore, mercury, and 
other materials is left to rest for a day, when 
Iiorsos again travel over the torta. It is now time 
lo add the second ijortion of mercury, and again to 
turn over the ore mixture. Further treacling by 
horses and turning over by men follow at intervals 
of days, the cfimplotion of the amalgamation pro- 
cess taking about a fortnight in summer and con- 
siderably longer in winter. The dry amalgam pro- 
duced l>y the above oi)erations now receives an 
addition* of mercury to render it liquid enough to 
a<lmit of its being sej)arated from the slime by 
Avashing. 

For what is called the Cazo or Caldron process 
— i.c. the hot amalgamation method as practised 
to some extent in Mexico, but more generally in 
South America — the suitable ores are those con- 
taining native silver or such as consist of silver in 
union with cbhnine, bromine, or iodiA\ It is 
iiiisuited for sulphuretted ores. After having been 
ground, dressed, and washed, the ore is put into a 
cai<iron with a thick copper bottom, along with 
water to form a thin mud. A lire, is then lighted 
heneath it, and just before the liquid stuff begins to 
boil common salt to the amount of about one-sixth 
part of the weight of the ore is added, ami enough 
mercury put in, but not all at once, to form a soft 
amalgam. The liquid is constantly stirred by 
revolving arms on an ntnight shaft with copper 
blocks attached to them. In about six hours the 
<q>eration is com2)lete'd, and the amalgam is then 
separated from impurities. Care is necessary in 
this process not to use excess of mercury, wliich 
should not he more than four times that of the 
silver by Aveiglit. A greater quantity produces 
adhesion of the silver amalgam to the copper, and 
sometimes a co2>per amalgam is formed if the 
blocks rotate too slowly. 

The amalgam, after being subjected to filtration 
through canvas, is distilled in an iron bell-shaped 
vessel or cylindrical retort, h}" which the mercury 
is exjielled as vaj)our and the fumes condensed in 
a trough containing Avater. The silver remains in 
the retort, and is aftcrAvards cast into bars. 

The groat silver-nroducing region of the United 
States Avas only aiscovered so recently as 1859. 
The lodes occur cither in the Rocky Mountains or 
to the west of them, in the states of Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada, California, Colorado, Arizona, and 
in Utali and New Mexico. There is great variety 
both in the kind of ores Avhich are found and in 
their richness in silver. Much of the ore raised 
contains both gold and silver. 

Argentiferous lead ores consisting of earthy car- 
bonates and sulphates as Avell as galena are found 
largely in Utah. The amount of silver in tliese 
ranges from 10 to 150 ounces per ton, but in some 
places the minimum quantity is 70 ounces. These 
ores are smelted at various works, and the resulting 
argentiferous lead is desilverised by the zinc pro- 
cess ( see Lead ). Sulphuretted silver or^ prcA'ail 
in the United States, and these require to be 
routed in furnaces along with common salt to 
drive ofT the sulphur and to* form the silver into a 
chloride. Such ores are previously crushed by 
stamps or rollers in the dry state, nut the more 
easily decomposed silver ores are crushed Avet. 
What is called the Pan Amalgamation Process is 
that most largely practised in the silver-works of 
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these weetern states. This method is founded on 
the Cazo process above described, an iron pan being 
used instead of a copper vessel. These pans, which 
were introduced soon after the silver ores of 
Nevada and adjoining states began to be worked, 
are tubs 5 or 6 feet in uiainetcM*, aiitl generally made 
entirely of iron. Each has a vertical shaft passing 
up through the centre, upon which is fitted a re* 
volving muller with iron shoes, which come almost 
close todies fixed to the hottom, and l>etween whicli 
the pulp passes. This shaft is ke))t in motion by 
strong spur gearing, and ilierc is usually a double 
bottom to tlie pan for heating l»y sf eam. Difl'ereuf- 
pans are in use, but they vary more in detail than 
in principle. Fig. 1, from Egles ton's AL:iaUuy(jtj, 
slio\ys the Horn pan in section. These vessels are 
charged half-full of crushed ore and water, ami 
they are designed Avith the inlentdon i»f unit in*; 
as far as possible a grinding with a slining sui 
face. Common salt, sulphate (>f <*opuei\ and r*(m»e 
times other cheniirvils are added to I lie charge. A 
pulp is produced just thick enough to allow (h*^ 





and it then combines with ihe.wai^ 
amalgam whiclu when zeparate^' 
dues, is (listilleci in iron retorts. 

perfect systom than the Mexican method, ' 

IS ii coiisiderable expense for fuel. Fig. 
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V'crtioill Section of Aircdgainatinf? Apparatus: 
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Fig. l.— Amnlgaiiiating Pan : 

a, muller; h, shoes fixed to uiuller; c, dies fixed to hottom of 
I*an ; d, serapor ; <?, drivinf; wheels; /, wiii^js lo preveuL pulp 
rising too high ; g, steuiii space. 

muller to rotate, and the temperature of the charge 
is raised by steam to from 160’ to 200'’ F. The 
necessary quantity of mercury is added, and the 
pulp containing the amalgam is ready to be re- 
moved after tlio charge has been in tlie pan five 
hours. Tlie amalgam is then cleaned and strained, 
and the mercury separated from the silver by 
distillation in a cast-iron retort. 

Freiberg Processes . — The Barrel Amalgamation 
Process, formerly practised with much success at 
Freiberg in Saxony, is or very recently was in use 
at some silver-extraction works in America. The 
Freiberg ores are complex. Certain lodes contain 
vaiious sulphuretted silver ores in quartz vein-stuff, 
but other lodes yield along with these argentiferous 
galena, zinc-blende, copper and iron pyrites, and 
other metalliferous minerals in a vem-stuff of 
baryta, spathic carbonates, &c. These ores were 
pulverisea and so mixed that the poorer class con- 
tained 30 or 40 ounces of silver per ton, and the 
richer class three or four times as much. An ore of 
this nature is roasted with common salt to convert 
the sulphide of silver into chloride, after which it 
is finely ground and placed in the amalgamating 
casks along with water, scrap-iron, and mercury. 
The iron reduces the silver tio the metallic state. 


j Hu* Ijarrels used in this 

j JU'Oi 

A I lilt* finjo i.s ohtaincil at the 

f'li ibcig woik>, by the Mueiting of argentiferous 
h\‘ui ?iud ores in a I'llz blast fnrimee, an 

illust r.il ion ot w hirh i‘< given in the article LEAD, 
'fhe charge is e^>IIlpo^s(id of l(‘ad ores, /iue-hlendo, 
niul ]»yiitie ores, some of wliieh are highly siliceous. 
This \ne-iuixtine eonlaiiis the following nietalB, 
lh<‘ average pt‘rc<*ntage of each l>eing-lead 23, 
zinc l.’k copper 3, and silver *08 to *60, together with 
sulphur aud quartz gangue. The ore is linst roasted 
ill a rovei herat«»ry furnace, ainl then smelted in the 
Pilz furnace along with slags and various residues 
ri‘‘h in silver, (’’oke is used as fuel, and tho pro- 
dnets of the fuinace are lead containing a variable 
amount of silver, a regnlus of lead and copper witli 
from 0 ] to 0“2 per cent, of silver, and a slag con- 
taining lead Avilh someliines '04 per cent, of silver. 
The lead in the regulus is sejairated from the 
cojiper by another smelting. Most of the silver is 
retained by the lead, and is recovered from it by 
Pattinson's desilverising proce.s.s and subsequent 
cu])ellation. See Lead. 

Augustin Process , — This and the next are wet 
jnocesses for the extraction of silver. When cer- 
tain argentiferous ores or protlucts ai*e roasted Avith 
common salt the chloride of silver is formed. This 
chloride is soluble in a strong solution of common 
salt, and from the solution so formed metallic silver 
is precipitated by means of copper. An equivalent 
quantity of cop]>er chloride is at the same time 
mriiied, from Avhich metallic copper is in turn pre- 
cipitated by iron. Sulphuretted ores or compounds 
are used in this process. 

Zierrogcl Process . — No simpler process is knoAvn 
for the " extraction of silver from argentiferous 
copper pyrites (which nearly always contains iron) 
or of an ore in which it is an important constituent. 
The method is based upon the tact that sulphide of 
silver contained in the ore, or matt derived from i 
it, is converted into a soluble sulphate hy very 
careful roasting. By the reactions in the furnace 
sulphate of iron is first formed, then sulphate of 
copper, and finally, by the decomposition of these, 
sulphate of silver, which is readily dissolved out of 
the roasted ore by hot water. The silver is then 
precipitated from the solution by copper. 

Smelting of Silver . — At Kongsberg in Norway, 
and at Wyandotte in Michigan, silver ores, consist- 
ing chiefly of native silver with other minerals 
in a rocky matrix, are smelted in furnaces. At the 
former locality, by the addition of iron pyrites to 
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the ore, a ro^nilua consisting chielly of sulphide of 
iron and soiiie sulphide of copper is first fortueil. 
When in the molten state this is mixed with one- 
third of its weight of lead, which, after taking up 
most of the silver, scparatoB hy its own weight. 
From this silver- lead the silver, amounting to 
r> per cent, of the alloy, is separated by cupellation. 
At Wyandotte a slightly richer silver-lead is j>ro- 
d need which is also cupelled. 

Combined lead and silver smelting, as conducted 
in Groat Britain from native ore (argentiferous 
galena), is described under Lkad. Tiiere are no 
.silver ores properly so called produced in the United 
Kingdom, but foreign ores are smelted along with 
lea<l ores or rich lead slags. 

Liquation Process, — Silver can be separated from 
argentiferous copj)er by this process, which consi.sts 
in heating a fused mixture of the copper with a 
largo excess of lead to a tern pom tu re above the 
melting-point of the latter, but below that of the 
copper. In this state of matters the learl liijuates 
or sweats out of the mass, carrying with it the 
greater part of the .silver which the copper con- 
tained. This silver can then be extracted rrom the 
lead l»y cupellatiou. 

Cupellation , — This process con.sist.s in melting 
lead rich in silver on the hearth of a small furnace, 
and blowing air over its surface, the oxygon of 
which, under the influence of the heat, rapidly 
converts the lead into litharge or plumbic oxide. 
Fu.sed litharge has the property of dissolving the 
oxides of some other metals, such as copper, zinc, 
tin, antimony, &c. Silver, however, is not oxidised 
by this treatment. The result of the operation is 
that the whole of the lead put in the furnace, to- 
gether with small quantities of other oxidisable 
metals (present as impurities), are removed as 
oxides, and the silver i.s left on the bed of the fur- 
nace. In the English cupellation -furnace the bed 
or hehrth is movable, and is formed of an oval iron 
frame or te.st rammed full of powdered bone-ash. 
The German cupellation -furnace (shown in fig. 3) 



Fig. 3. — Silver Cnpellation-furnace : 
a, hearth of marl or clay ; b, bricks ; c, bed of sla« ; d, movable 
cover ; «, r, tuyeras connected with bellows ; / fireplace ; g, 
crane for lifting cover. 

is of larger capacity than the English, and ha.s a 
movable domed cover constructed of iron. The 
diameter of this furnace is about 10 feet, and the 
hearth is covered wdth marl. The.se furnaces differ 
only in details and in the way in which they are 
charged. In the United States what is termed a 
Steitz water- back cnpel — a hollow casting through 
which water Hows— is used in the first stage of 
cupellation. 

Tliere are three processes for separating silver 
from gold practised on a large scale. One of these 
18 a very old method. It Ts called ‘parting' by 


nitric acid. The alloy, which may consist of one 
part by weight of gold to two of silver or of one of 
the former to thrbe of the latter, is melted and 
granulated — i.e. formed into small beads. It* is 
then boiled (in platinum or earthenware vessels) 
with nitric acid, of 1*4 sp. gr. and an equal bulk of 
water, for several hours, till the silver is almost all 
converted into nitrate, the gold forming the residue 
after the dis.solved silver is removed. To this solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver common salt is added to 
precipitate the silver as chloride, from which the 
metal is reduced by the action of granulated zinc 
find weak sulpliuric acid. The silver is then 
wa.shed, pressed, dried, and melted, producing bars 
almost pure from the alloys generally treated. 

Another method of ‘ parting ’ is hy boiling the 
alloy in concentrated sulphuric acid. Auriferous 
silver, either granulated or in bars, is ]>]aced in 
cast-iron pots along with sulphuric acid, which is 
cautiously rai.sed t<» the boiling-point. The silver, if it 
docs not much exceetl 200 lb. in weight, is dissolved 
in about eight hours, but sooner if granulated. 
The gold falls down as a sediment, and the sul- 
phate of silver is drawn oil* by a platinum .siphon 
or otherwise. The solution of snlpliato of silver is 
then diliito<l with water, and tlie metal precipitated 
scrap-iron. Tinpurities in the alloy sometimes 
render tlic sulphuric acid mctlioil of parting trouble- 
some. 

Separation of silver from argentiferous gold is 
now elfecte*! by chlorine, a method patented by F. 
B. Miller in 18G7, .and soon afterwards used at the 
Sydney mint and at other places. Gold, to the 
amount of GOO or 700 ounces, is melted in a clay 
crucible, and a Utile melted borax thrown in. 
Chlorine gas is then admitted througli a suitable 
pil)e, the end of which almost reaches the bottom 
of the crucible, so that the gas is forced to bubble 
up through the molten gold. At first volatile 
cfdorbles of some of the baser metals, which may 
be present in very small quantity in the alloy, 
escape through holes in the cover of the crucible, 
but the chloride of silver does not. Clilorine is 
supplied till it is found that no more is absorbed, 
which shows that practically all tlie silver has been 
changed into cldorido. When this is tlie case the 
crucible is allowed to cool sulliciently to allow the 
gold to solidify, and the red-hot liquid chloride of 
silver is then formed into slabs in moulds. This 
chloride generally contains 2 per cent, of gold, but it 
is eliminated by adding metallic silver, witli which 
the gohl forms an alloy. From the slabs of cliloride 
of Sliver the metal is reduced by using them as 
one of the elements of a galvanic battery. 

The production of silver has increased enormou.sly 
since the discovery of the rich deposits in the 
western states of North America, the development 
of which may be said to have begun with tlie sur- 
face-workings of the Comstock lode, Nevada, in 
1859. But in 1861 the yield of the United States 
was still comparatively small, amounting in value 
to not more than £400,000. In 1871 it had risen 
to £4, 000,000 ; in 1881 the value of the production 
was £8,600,000; and in 1889 it reached the yearly 
total of £12,929,000. Colorado and Montana are 
now the great silver- producing states. The direc- 
tor of the United States mint gives the value of the 
silver production for 1889 in the following coun- 
tries : Mexico, £11,103,400; Chili, Bolivia, and 
Pern together, £4,085,000; European countries, 
£2,136,000 ; and he makes out the total production 
of the world in that year to be £32,583,000. 
(The annual produce of the silver districts in the 
Barrier Range region. New South Wales, now 
amounts in value to nearly £2,000, (XX). The silver 
district of Zeehan, on the west coast of Titomania, 
from which in 1891 galena ore containing 110 
ounces of silver per ton reached England, promised 
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to increase the worhl’s supplies. ) The total produce 
tion in 1902 was estimated at 188,902,000 troy 02 s«» 
of which the United States contrihutes 59,921,000 
Mexico, 61,867,11X1 oz. ; Australasia, 1^,939,778 
oz. ; Bolivia,^ 15,972,100 oz. ; 1‘eru, 8,546,700 oz. ; 
Canada, Spain, Chili, Gei iiiany, Coluinhia, and the 
United Kiii/;^doni (190,940 oz.) also coiitrilmtin^. 
While the coinaf/e value in tlie I-nit<*d Kingdoin 
is 6s. 6<1. per troy ounce, incroasod production has 
greatly diminished tlic Inillioii value. Up to 1S73 
it varied little from 5s. ; but in ISSS lluj average 
juice per oz. was ,*K 6Jd. ; in ISOO, 3.v. lU/d. ; in 
1892, 3s. 3j3<l. ; in JH94, 2s. 5d. ; in 189<>, 2s. (i^d. ; 
in 1898, 2s. 2i{;d.; in 1901, 2s. IliV.d. J’iio lowest 
record price was in Ajuil 1902 -viz. Is. 1 l|‘,d. 

Silver is largely ]iso<l for coinage, plau*, jtavel* 
lery, and waUdi-casos, and f<jr ele<*tn>plat ing. Silver 
coinpoiind.s are used in plnilography, in glass s|.;ii fl- 
ing, and in several chemical preparations, including 
marking-ink and hair-dyes. It siicnis to have been 
a favourite metal with the great nations of an- 
tiquity, jKM’sonal ornaments found in Kgypt, as 
well as ancaent (rreek and Uoman stat ni*tt e*^, va.-es, 
dishes, coins, and othm* ohje<*ls mu.<le «)f silv<*r 
being among the tniasnres of I la* chi«*t' national 
mnseiinis in Knropi?. Liki* gold, silvi-r is too soft 
to be used alone for ves-icls, jew ollci v, or cobi, for 
whieli roiason it is tisnally alhiyod with copper, 
English ‘standard r^ilver’is compose. 1 of 925 siher 
and 75 copper. Of this ;i11oy llie siher coins and 
‘ hall -mark e<l ’ silver plate, of C’lisit Ih it.ijii is 
made. The alloy used for ail silvci <*oiMs in the 
Uniteil States, and major sil\<*r coins in France 
and Austria, is 900 silver and 100 copper or other 
inferior metal. Fnrth(‘r rcf<ni;nec.s to silv<*r will he 
found in the articles on Alloy, Assay, Dimetallism, 
Chasing, Filigree, Embossing, Hall-marks, Mining. 
Mint, Mirror, Numismaties, ICleetro- me.talinrgy, 
Metal-work, Fhotograi»liy, ainl lh*j>ouss<.'‘. 

Soo Percy’s f 1880 ) ; Eglcstoii, 

(1887); J. A. Phillips, OoM and SUnr (1867); Kis.siVr, 
77/-'“ hhiMariftf of Si/rer ( .1889); works by Larnborii 
(1879), Aaron (Sau Francisco, 187fi), and St»‘tefcM (New 
York, 1889); vol. iii. of the Keport on the United States 
Survey of the 40th Paralltd, for a report on the Cliciuistry 
of the Pan Process; Monograplis of tlie U.8. ideological 
Survey, vols, iii. and iv,, for tlie Ueolo^^y aud Mining of 
the Conistock Lode. 

SilverHsh, a name given to the Atherine (q.v.) 
and to artificially bred GohUisii (q.v.). 

SilvCPton^ the centre of a mining district in 
the extreme w'est of New South IVales, only IS 
miles from the border of South Australia and more 
than 800 W. by S. from Sydney. Tt is connected 
with the railway system of South Australia. Silver 
(principally), copper, tin, and gold are mined in the 
district to the annual value of 1.V million sterling. 
The town has stores, churches, hanks, and a 
brewery. Broken Hill, one of the largest silver 
mines in the world (see New South Wales), is 17 
miles SE. of Silver ton. 

Silvester. See Sylvester. 

SilliailcaS9 a village of Spain, 7 miles SW. of 
Valladolid, where the national archives of Spain 
liave been kept since tlie reign of Philij) IT, (1563). 
There are more than 30 mill ton documents in all 
(see Bergenroth). Pop. 1258. 

Simarnbacese* a natural order of trees and 
shrubs, with alternate, generally compound leaves, 
without stipules ; regular, generally hermaphrodite 
flowers. The species are not numerous ; they are 
found in the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and 
America. The‘ whole order is characterised by 
great bitterness, and several of the species are 
used as tonics in dysentery, &c. Quassia (q.v.), 
Bitterwood (q.v.), and Ailanto (q.i**.) belong to it. 


Simavuba is itself a genus with several speoiesr 
all belonging to tnipical Americo- 

Slmbir^k^ a town of liussia, stands on the 
right hank of the Volga, 350 miles SE. of Nijm- 
Novgorod. It has two <4rcck cathedrals, & large 
trade iu wheat, wool, fruits, and potash, and a 
famous annual fair. The L«>^\n is new, having 
been rebuilt since its destnnqion by fire in 1864* 
Pop. 43,298. -Tlie t'fnt'cvanicul has an aica of 19,100 
•sq. in. and a ]i»o)>. [ 1897) of 549,401, 

Sillicocs Lake, in Ontario, Ixdwecn Geoi-gian 
Bay and Lake (.)ntario, .30 mile.s long and IS broad. 

SilllCOlK <’fi.\L*EL8, nil mninent evangelical 
jnt'aelicr, was iHirn at Reading in P»mkshi»e, Sep- 
tember 24, 17511. He was edueated at Eton and 
! King's ( 'oliege, Famlnidge, was electe<l to his life- 
I long fcIloMsijip at ids I'ollegc in January 1782, that 
i .same year took onlers. and im mediately after was 
apj>ointf*d I'erpeinal (’urate of IVinity (^hnreh, 

< ‘anilu idge, an olliec wliieli he Judd till the close of 
his life. Novtuohci 13, 1835. As early as twenty 
he had been cnnvtnted through reading Bisliop 
'rhonias Ison's hook i>n the Lords Sujqier, ami 
as a incHcher he was distinguished for an iinpas- 
siom d e>’arjgelica)i>m that at first aroused a hitter 
and pi'olrfuacti opposition. But he made many 
eonveit-*, ami fame lo f‘\'ercjse an enonnoii.s in- 
fliienei* not only in (‘nmlnidgc, hut all over Ei»g- 
land. He took a lormnost part in the Wfirk of 
fonnd.ing the < “lunch Mi'-sionai v Society, and it 
Ma.s mainly Ins inllnence that sent tlie sainted 
Henry Martyn India. Simeon j»aid sreveral visits 
to Sciitland, lirsl in 1796, when he preaclied freely 
in the pulpits of the (4mr<*h of S^'otlarnl — the 
Moderate maj/>nty in the ih neinl Assembly pve- 
\enteil this on Ids siM'ond \isil in 1798 — rode over a 
great part of the c<>nn(ry and <dim}»e<l B(*n Lomond 
with .James Haldane, tlie jiuir consecrating them- 
selves anew to God ut the toji. Simeon s conver- 
satioii-cdicles at Gamhiidgo were famous in liis 
day, ami his old ago was nntrouhled and full of 
honour. His inllueneo Jong survived his deatJi liy 
ineaim of the sockdy ho established for purchasing 
ailvow’sons. Sinieoids Jlortv Homiicficof (17 vols, 
1810 28; new cd. 21 vols. 1832 33) contain as many 
as 2536 son non outlines. See llio Mcinuir.s by the 
Rev. W. Cams (J857), liccolferiiutis of Si tnvon^s 
Con rersotion l*arfi('s by Abner W. Brown (1862)» 
ami the Study by H. C. G. Moule (1892). 

Simeon Stylites. See Stvlites. 

Simferopol a towTi of Rns.sia, stands in the 
Crimea, 50 miles by rail NK. of Scba^tojiol, and 
has extensive gan lens and vineyards. Poji. (1866) 
16,550; (1897)48.821. 

Simian the Latin name for an ai>e or moiikcv, 
ami used by Liimanis in an almost equally wide 
Reuse, of which .such current exjne.ssions as ‘ Simian 
tricks,* ‘ Simian language,* are a reflection. Tech- 
nically, however, Siiiiia is now reserved for the 
genus to which the Orang-outang {S. satynts) 
belongs. Simiidic includes the Anthropoid Apes: 
Siiniiiim, tlie higher of the two sub-families of 
Simiidm, conqwising tlie gorilla, chimpanzee, aud 
orang. 

Simile# Sec Metaphor. 

Simla# a British sanatorium, the headquarters 
of the British government in India during the hot 
months of summer, stands on the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas, in a beautiful situation, 170 
miles N. of Delhi, Its first house was built in 
1819, and it was fii-st visited oflicially by the 
Indian government in 1827, having since 1864 
been regularly made its headqnartoi*s every sum- 
mer. There are here two viceregal residences 
(the ne\ver one built in 1886), handsome govern- 
ment buildings (1884), a fine town-hall (1886)t 
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several European schools, and various public insti- 
tutions. Population 13,800 in winter, and con- 
siderably more in suniiuer. — The district has an 


area of 100 s<i. ni. and a population of 40,000. 
—The name Simla Hill States is given to twenty- 
three native states, all small, in the neighbourhood 
of Simla. Their united area is 0570 scj. m., and 
their population is over half a million. 

Simms, William (Iii.more, American author, 
born at Charleston, South Carolina, April 17, 1806, 
at first was placcil with a druggist there, but at 
eighteen began the study of law, though he 
scarcely practised. His ejirllest volume. Lyrical 
and other Poems, was published in 18*27. In 1828 
he became otUtor of the City Gazette, which 
opposed nullilication and died in 1833, Mean- 
while he had published The V’ision of Cortes ( 1829) ; 
The Tri-colour (1830); and in 1832 Atftlauiis, a 
Story of the Sea, From this time he poured out 
rather than wrote p<)cms ( perhaps the best South- 
ern Passages and Pictures, 1839), novels (among 
them 21ic Yemassee, The Partisan, and Beau- 
chanipe), histories, and biographies in rapid succes- 
sion, almost till his death, on 11th June 1870. His 
style is crude but vigorous, and his writings display 
strong imagination and many of the gifts of the 
born story-teller. An illustrated edition of his 
works in 17 vols. appeared at New York in 1882-86. 
There are Lives by Cable (1888) and Prt)fessor W, 
P. Trent (in ‘American Men of Letters ’ series). 

Sliiiiiel, Lambert. See Henry VII. 

Simois* See Troy. 

Simon, Jules, French statesman, economist, 
and author, was horn at Lorient (Morbilian), 31st 
December 1814. He received the names of Jules 
Francois Simon Suisse, but on reaching manhood 
chose the designation of Jules Simon only. After a 
brilliant educational career, he succeeded Victor 
Cousin (whose ardent disciple he was) as lecturer 
on philosophy at the Sorbonne in 1839. He was 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies for the 
department of the C6tes-du-Nord in 1848, and took 
his seat with the Moderate Left. He refused the j 


oath of allegiance to the empire, and by the year 
1869 had become one of the most popular chiefs of 
the Kepublican party. He was minister of Public 
Instruction in the Government (jf 
National Defence; but in 1873 his 
measures dealing with secondary 
education were violently opposed 
by the clericals, and he resi&j^ed. 
He now became leader of the 
Kepublican Left. In 1874 he 
assumed the dii*ection of the Sitcle 
newspaper ; in 1876 ne was elected 
a life-senator ; and in 1876 he was 
appointed prime-minister, taking 
the portfolio of the Interior. 
Presiaeiit Macmahon and the 
Eight, however, resented his 
liberal attitude towards the press, 
and he forthwith resigned. M. 
Simon pronounced the funeral 
oration on M. Thiers. He always 
showed himself a consistent advo- 
cate of Free Trade, and took a 
prominent part in the revision of 
the Constitution. Subsequently 
his Kepublicanism developed a 
more conservative character, and 
he opjiosed M. Jules FesTy’s bill 
for the expulsion of the religious 
orders. In 1880 the French 
Academy elected him a member of 
the new Supreme Educational 
Council, and two years later he 
was elected permanent secretary 
of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. He died at 
Paris 8th June 1896. Kesi<les 
editing Descartes, Ilossuet, Malebranche, and 
Antoine Arnauld, and contributing to the Revue 
lies Deuj} Mondes and other periodicals (his last 
work was Indices ct Portraits, 1893), Simon \vas 
author of Ilistoire de Vflcole d^Alexandrie ( 184^-45); 
La Libcrt6 dc Conscience and La Libcrtt (1859); 
La Religion NaturcUc (1856); UOuvrRre (1863); 
IJlivole (1864); Lc "Travail (1866); La Politique 
Radi calc (1868) ; Souvenirs du j. Septcinbre (1874) ; 
Le Gouverncment dc M. Thiers (1878); Dieu, 
Patric, Liberty (1883); Une Academic sous le 
Directoire (1885); M^moires des Autres (1889); 
and Studies on Thiers, Guizot, Reniusat, Mignct, 
Michelet, Henri Martin, Victor Cousin, Caro, 
Rcybaud, Chevalier, and F, de Coiilanges, 

Simon, Kiciiard, the father of biblical criti- 
cism, was born at Dieppe, May 13, 1638. He 
entered the Congregation of the Oratory in 1659, 
but soon after withdrew, to return in the later 
part of 1662. He was sent fii*st to lecture on 
philosophy in the college of Juilly, but was after- 
wards appointed to catalogue the oriental MSS. in 
the library of tlio Order at Paris. His criticisms 
upon Ariiauld’s Defence of the Perpetuity of the 
Faith in the Blessed Eucharist caused great dis- 

S lcasure among the Port-Koyalists, and ms impru- 
ent meddling with another controversy broii^ht 
upon liis bend the wrath of the Benedictines. The 
scandal occasioned by the appearance of his Ilis- 
toire Critique du Vieux Testament (1678) led to his 
again withdrawing from the Oratory and retiring 
to Belleville as curt. In 1682 he resigned his 

? arish, and lived in literary retirement at Dieppe, 
^aris, and again at Dieppe, where he died April 
11, 1712. Few writers of nis age played so promi- 
nent a part in the world of letters, and especially 
in its polemics. There is hardly a^critiqal or theo- 
logical scholar among his contemporaries with 
wlioin he did not breiuc a lance — Weil, Spaiiheim, 
Le Clerc, Isaa<j Voss, Du Pin, Jurieu, ana Jurieu’s 
great antagonist, Bossuet. His Histoire Critique 
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(suppressed through Bossuet’s iniluence» aiui only 
printed entire at Rotterdam in 1685 ) anticipates the 
most important conclusions of all the later rational- 
istic scholars of Germany, and also their method of 
investigation, and, indeed, is the first work which 
treate<r the Bible from tlie point of view of a liter- 
ary product. For example, he disproves the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, assigning its com- 
position to the scribes of the time of Ezra. Other 
writings of Simon’s are Histuirc Crithiuc du Tcxte 
dn Nouoeau Testarmnt 1689); ami F/ His- 

toire Criticme des Pn'neiptzaux CounnenMtUnrs du 
Nouveau Testament (Kottord. 1693), in whi«‘h he 
assails the theology of the Fathers, and partienlarly 
that of Augustine, as a <h*-partui‘e from the simjde 
and less rigid doctrines of the ]>rinutiv(i elniieh. 
Among the Fathers his most esteemed auihority 
was Cliry SOS torn. Bossiiet replh.s] to this last work 
by his Defense de la Trad if itni cf des Saitds 7V/-<v. 
Simon fre<(ucntly published under assumed namost | 
— as his Uisserlfiliou (^rif.ique. tm Da pin's T.ihravij \ 
of Eeehmastiraf Writers^ und(a* the nanu*. of dt'an | 
Uenclilin ; a work, Jfiston'C Critique snr la Crrnuee ; 
ct dcs Coni nines dcs Nations f/n Lrraut. underthe ! 
anagram of Monis ; and a JHsfttire d>' rih itjuiK ct 
du Proijres des Jlrrru u'i ■'uaJtqUfS, under llie 

name of .Jerome .A<.*os|.a,. 

See tlm J^ife by K. M. in Sf r-u e Utfnt'^q. 

Ih'it riifje \ A. IJerniM, Ita/iui’d Snuuti ti sou His- | 

toire th'it, du F. T, ( L.ius. tl»o sauK* r.'indar's I 

Noliet Bibtiogrnpiiiqee \\VA<y'\^ Issj;.. | 

SillKlllides^ acelehraled (ireek lyni* peek was ' 
born at Inlis, in the i'^Iand t)t* Dcu)-, in iln* year 006 ; 
R.O. fie repaired to Athens (m tin* iuvitaaioii of 
Hipparchus, and after his ileath took a]> his resi- 
dence in Thessaly, und<‘r the [jatronago of the 
Aleuada^ and Seopada*, wlio aojiear to have tniaied 
him in a very niggardly fnsliion. Shortly lH*foj*e 
the invasion of (freece by the Persians h<^ returned 
to Athens, and devtited ids poetic powers to cele- 
I brating the heroes and the battles of that moment- 
ous struggle in elegies, epigrams, and dirges. He 
carried otf the piize, even from /Ksehyliis, for tlnj 
elegy on the heroes that fell at Marathon. He 
won as many as iifty-six times in these poetical 
contests. He spent ids iast ten years at tlie court 
of Hiero of Syracuse, wliere lie died in 46S. Simon- 
1 ides appears to have scandalised his contemporaries 
; by writing for liiro ; and his great rival Pindar 
I accuses him, apparently nob without good reason, 

I of excessive avarice. He hroiiglit to perfection 
the elegy and epigram, and excelled in the ditJiy- 
rainb and triiimplial ode ; he seems also to have 
invented the art of artilieial memory. The cliar- 
aeteristics of Ids poetry are sweetness ( wlionce his 
surname of ), polisli combined witli sim- 

plicity, genuine pathos, and power of expression, 
although in originality ho is much inferior to Ids 
contemporary Pindar. The best editions of bis 
fragments are those of Schneidewin (1835) and 
Bergk (Poetce lyrici Greedy vol. 2). — Simonides of 
Ceos must be carefully distinguished from the 
iambic poet Simonides of Amorgos, who flourished 
about 660 u.c. 

Simon Magms (* Simon the Magician’), the 
wicked sorcerer who thought that the gift of God 
might be purchased with money, and for this was 
excommunicated by Peter. the word Simony 
(q.v.) is derived from his name. When first intro- 
duced in Acts, viii. 9-24, Simon, apparently about 
37 A.D., had already for a long time been a com- 
manding personality in ‘the city’ of Samaria 
through his sorceries. Giving himself out to be 
‘some great one,’ he had induced the people ‘from 
the least to the greatest’ to call him ‘ Hiat power of 
' God which is called Great.’ Simon and the Samar- 
itans had believed and were baptised under the 
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miiiistiy of Philip the Evan^Hsi 
apostles Peter and Johu conferred ok 
converts the gift of the Holy Ghost iiM 
apparently the gift of tongues) Simon, hwlngfor 
new magical powers, went to the apostles and 
offered money that he might be eiiablra to eoaf^ 
tiie same gift. Peter’s reply is known; SiniQ!^. 
rebuked, was subnussive, and here the narrative Of 
the Acts (written prol^aldy before the end of tlie 
1st century) leaves him. But Ins ] penitence wiis 
only temporary. rJu.stin Martyr says Simon afterr 
wards went to Komo in the reign of (Maudius as a 
woinler-worker and was reckoned a god, having a 
statue erected to him ))y Ilie senate and people 
Avilh the iriscvipthm ‘To Simon the Holy <Jod/ 
Justin, liimsfdf a Saiu.aritan, adds that * aliuoist all 
the SainaritaiJH ’ and * ti few even of other nations’ 
worshippe<l Simon as the ‘ First <iod,’ and a woman 
Helena, wlu) went alsmt with him ami had for- 
merly Ikmui a luirlot, they adored as his ‘First 
hlea.’ Ironu us follows .lustin in Lho main, and 
;uhls thai Simon ]uofesr:ed to have ujjpeareil among 
the Jews as t)H> Son, in Samaiia i\H the Father, 
.and to otluT iiati(»ns as the Holy Spirit, From 
Simt>n. at ri>r4Hng to Inmauis, ‘all sorts of lieresies * 
derived their orij/in, intduding Antinomian doc- 
trine-. His rti]|ow(‘rs w(n>hij>j>ed images of Simon 
;»nd Hehma .ns Ztms and Atliene. Hippolytus, 
Avho (|nof<‘s much from Siiiioiis work 7nc Greak 
.{nutntnennrttf ^ says that Simon encountered Peter 
at KojiU', that hoonlercd his followers to bury him, 
promisiim to rise the third day, but that ho never 
r<.we. <)rig(*n questions \vhotb(u- in his time there 
were more tlian thirty Simouians in the whole 
world. In the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and 
fauuupiitioiis (in tlieir presemt form not older than 
(Ini ;hd oimtuiy ) Simon cMunes into frequent conttiet 
Avith Peter at ( 'fcsarea, Antiotdi. and elsewhere. 

Banr in 1831 was the first to ohserve the indis- 
putable fact that in .‘<ome portions of these hooks it 
is the aj^o.stlfj Paul who is caricatnred under the 
giiLse of Simon |>ortions he believed to come from 
Isl-centurv Ebiunite sources. Others of the Tubin- 
gen sclioof AV<*nt furtinu* and traced the Avhole story 
of Simon to the antipathy of the Jewish Christians 
.against the ai>ostle Ikiul, Aviioin they regarded ns a 
pretender (the false as opposetl to the true Simon), 
a ‘ Samaritan,’ a libertine, and a bewitcher of men. 
Noav, however, it is generally agreerl that some 
fatjts regarding Simon must be accepted as his- 
torical, and that likely enough a pseudo-Messiah 
named Simon ai)peari3d in Samaria in the fourth 
decade of the l.sb century. Perhaps Klostermann 
aiul Wendt are riglit in holding that the ‘power of 
(Jod Avhhrh is called G refit’ (Gr. 3l€f/alc) ought to 
be interpreted acconling to the Samaritan w^ord 
Mcyala ( ‘ Kevealer ’). Simon's ‘revelation’ or 
ncAV religion bad apparently for its main articles a 
doctrine of the essential oneness of many Avidely 
different cults — hence the attempted fusion of Baal, 
Zens, tlie Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit — and a 
‘ syncretistic-gnostic ’ conception of the Avorld and 
its creation, together with ethical Aiitinomianism. 

But it is obvious that the story of Simon has 
received accretions from a variety of extraneous 
sources. Thus, Justin was wrong about Simon’s 
statue at Rome, the inscription he quotes being 
almost certainly identical with a dedication (stifl 
extant) by a pinnate individual to Semo Sancus, a 
Sabine deity. The statement of Irenaeus that Simon 
and Helena (called in the Clementines Selene^ ‘the 
moon ’ ) wore w^orshipped under the images of Zeus 
and Athene may rest on a misapprehension of the 
Syrian Baal and Astarte worship, or on a mis- 
understandiim of the Semitic woixi Shem or Sem 
( ‘ name ’ ). Further, no one now believes that The 
Great Announcement cited by Hippolytus 84 
Simon’s dates from so early a period. Opponents 
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have mixed him up with other sorcerers of Cyprus, 
Csesaroa, and Home ; and his disciples, anxious to 
combine as many elements as possible in their new 
world-religion, added to the confusion by their 
readiness to identify their master with the most 
incongruous personalities. Simon is a true magi- 
cian in this at least, that he still eludes our grasp. 
The legend of Simon and Helena continued to be 
read in tlie middle ages; and several tmita of 
Simon may be recognised in * Doctor Faustus.’ 

See Baur’^ Paul, and his History of the Church in 
ike First Three Centuries (both translated ), and earlier 
works there cit'd; Hilgenfeld’s C/rwi. Recognitio^ien 
u. Homilien (1846); Zeller^s Apostelijeschichte (1854) ; 
Lipsius in ^henkel’s Bibcl- Lexicon (1875) and his 
Apokr. Apostelgeschichten (1877); Hamack’s Guosticis- 
mus (1873), and his Doy^nengeschichte (1886). 

Slmonosckh See Shimonoskki. 

Simonas Bay and Totvn* See Capk Colony. 

Simony (derived from Simon I^Iagus), in 
English Jaw, means, according to Blacks tone, the 
offence of obtaining ordei*s or a license to preach 
by money or corrupt practice. But the tciin is 
now commonly used to denote the offence of pre- 
senting or procuring presentation to a bencliee for 
money. In the canon law this was eonsi«lered 
a heinous crime and a kind of heresy. As the 
canonical punish men t, however, was not deemed 
sufficient, a statute was passed in the time of 
Elizabeth defining its punishment. A sinKmiacal 
presentation was declared to be ntterl}^ void, and 
the person giving or taking the gift or reward for- 
feited double the value of <uie year's proli t ; and 
the pei*son accepting the benefice was disabled 
from ever holding the same benefice. Presentation 
bonds, however, taken by a j)atron from a presentee 
"to resign the benefice at a future period in fjivour 
of some one to l>e named by the t)atron, are not 
illegal, provided tlie nominee is eitner by blood or 
marriage an uncle, son, grandson, brother, nephew, 
or grandnephew of the patron, and provided the 
l^nd is registered for public inspection in the 
diocese, The result of the statutes Ls that it is 
not simony for a layman or spintiial person, not 
purchasing for himself, to purchase, while the 
charge is nlfe<l, either an a<l vowson or next presen- 
tation, however iiiiuie<liate may he the prospect of J 
a vacancy, unless that vacancy is to be oircasioned 
by some agreement or arrangement between the \ 
parties. Nor is it simony for a spiritual i>erson to i 
purchase for himself an advowson, although under ^ 
similar circiiiiistances. It is, however, simony for < 
any |>erson to purchase the next presentation while 
the church is vacant ; and it is simony for a 
spiritual person to purchase for himself the next ^ 
presentation, although the charge ho occupied. 1 ' 
See Advowson, and Cripps’s Lau^s of the Church I 
and Clergy. \ 

Slmooiliy or Simoon ( Arab, samum or samun ; I 
i from samm, ‘poisoning’), is a liot, suffocating! 
1 wind common in tlie deserts of Africa and Arabia, I 
I as well as in Sind and Bcliichistan. It is csseiiti- I 
1 ally of the same nature as a cyclone : tliere is a ] 
^ central tract of calm surrounded by violent eddies ' 
of intensely heated air, and the entire system 
keeps moving slowly forward, generally from south 
to north or from east to M’est. ^ Its presence is 
heralded by whirling currents of air, and indicated 
by the purple colour of the atmosx>here. It often 
carries with it huge rotating columns of sand, or 
stifling gusts and showers of fine sand. It is 
highly deleterious to men and animals, causing 
the sensation of suffocation, together wdth gi’eat 
pain in the limbs. Spring and summer are the 
usual times of its occurrence ; but it eeldom lasts 
many minutes, not more than twenty at the out- 
side. See Desert, Storms, Whirlwind. 


Simplon (Ital. Sempione), a mountain-pass 
(6504 t^t liigli) of Switzerland. The Simplon 
Road, leading over a slioulder of the mountain 
from Brieg in Valais to Doino d’Ossola (41 miles) 
in Piedmont, was commenced iii 1800 by Napoleon, 
and completed in 1806 at a cost of £720,000. It is 
carried aemss more tlian six humlrcd hridges, over 
numerous galleries cut out of tlie natural rock or 
built of solid masonry, and tliraugh great tunnels. 
Close to the highest point is the New Hosince 
(o|)eiie<i in 1825), one of the twenty edifices on this 
route for tlie shelter of travellei*s. After much 
preliminary negotiation, the convention between 
Italy and Switzerlaml for the construction of a 
railway tunnel through the Siin}doti was finally 
approved at Rome and Bemo in Decern l>er 1896. 
There will he two parallel tunnels, 21,576 yards 
long, about fiO feet apart, with conneelioiis cveiy' 
670 feet. Th«^ height above the sea will only l>e 
2312 feet. The Swiss teniiimi.s is at Brieg, the 
Italian at Is^iOle. Operations were commenced 
from hotli ends in August 1898; early in 1903 
two-thinls of the main tunnel had been bored, 

Siiiipsoiu .Tamms Yui^xg, physician, was 
horn at Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, /tli June 1811, 
a bakers son, the youngest of a family of eight. 
IIjb early showt'd a jx^culiar talent for medical 
observation and research ; and in the pfoBccntioii 
of his professional studies at the nniversity of 
Edinburgh, wliicli he ent(U*ed at the age of /our- 
t€*en, he so attrai'ted the notice of his teachers as 
to inspire ail of them with an m-live interest in his 
future (‘areer. He took hi.s M.I), in 1832, his 
thesis on J)cnth from inflammation winning the 
highest admiration ; and in 1835 was elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Medieal Society. Proie.sMor 
Tlioiuson chose him as his a-ssistaiit (I837--38), 
and employetl him in the preparation of his course 
of lectures on (General iVlhoIogv. During tlio 
illness of the professor he siuiplfeil his place in 
the lecture-room wilh unusual skill and address. 
Ho now b<‘gan ]>rofeHsional practice f»n his own 
m*coiiiit, and in 1840 succeeded IVofessor Hamilton 
in the <diair of Midwifery. This ]«os'itioti he 
held with yearly enhanced distinction, and by the 
rigidly scientific, wliile pi>piilarly attractive, Char- 
acter of his prelection.s coiitrihute<l greatly to the 
renown of the Kdiiihiirgh hc)kk> 1, Imtn at home and 
abroad. He was indefatigable, amid the dintract- 
ing cares of an extensive practice, in promoting 
the scientific perf(*ctit»n of his art ; and his Oo- 
stctric Hlemnirs (2 voI«. 1856), ediUsl by Dra 
Priestley ninl Stoner, contnina the fruits of much 
patient ami ingenious research. In J847 lie was 
apjK)inte<l one of Her Majesty’s Physicians for 
Scotland. The discovery by which he will be more 
particularly nuue.mheretl is that of the ana*Bthctic | 
virtues of chloroform. Sulphuric ether had lieen 
I employed in America by Morton to prinluce Arnes- 
thesia (q.v.) iluruig the extraction of teeth ; but to 
Simpson Ijelongs the credit of first, in March 1847, 
intnKlucing chlorofonu to the scientific world. In 
1859 he recoin mended the stoxjping of liaunorrhago 
hv Acupressure ( q.v.). In his own peculiar field of 
obstetrics hi.s improvements on the old methods of 
practice were numerous and valuable ; his anti- 
quarian researches are embodied in his posthu- 
mous A rchwological Essays ( 1 872 ). He was created 
a baronet in 1806, and died 6th May 1870 A 
bronze Btatue was erected in Edinburgh in 1877. 

Besides the Obstetric Memoirs already mentioned his 
medical and arcliseological works include a volume on 
Acupressure (1864), one on HonKBopathpf Selected Ob* 
stflrical Works^ Aruesthesiay Clinical Lectures on the 
Diseases of Womens and many papers and notices read 
before the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of ^inburgh. 

See the Memoir by Duns (1878), and works by his 
daughter ( 1897 ) and Laing Gordon (1897). 
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Slmpsoii^ Tjeioma.s, one of ihe moat eriiinoBt Sims, Oeorge Robert, Imrn in LpnijUiB, 2c 
of the numoroua noii-aeailcMiiir iiiatliomaticians Septeiuber 1847, joined the ata^fi'of iii WlN^ h 
£nglaud, waa bom _ on the *2(n)i Auguat 1710, at 1877 commenced Ills ‘Dagonet* coiitiibttllteniBt . fa 
Market Bosworth in Leicestersiiire. Ilia father the anil alsui contr muted acriea of pufieni fa 
was a fttu If- weaver, ami, inlniding bis aoii to tlie ceki^ DM/iofr/t. Among hia j>lava ate CSncfaal 
follow the Hame oeciifKition, gave him little or no and T%toOA*ii:k (J87B}, M other- in- favJ (1881), 1% 
education. llie koii, • howe\t:r, had a taste lor Ltf^hln tj LutiHon ( ISSI ), The Uomany Rye ( l&W&k 
study, and embraiied tsvery o(>})orf.iiriity for gratify- and, among others written in coJIalxnation, In Mi 
ingit. in couHoqueiice he quarrelled >vith his father lluukii IJorbonr Lkfhts (1885), The GotdM 

and went to Ntineatou. Here he worked at his Ladder (18H7), and The M<i4e (18^), {tin 

trade, and eked out his framings hy teaching an nt^vels include Z^V/</c.v I a (tahomis. Memoirs 
evening school ami l»v casting rjativilics The lawt Mat y Jtme. Mary data Marr^'fL hntmas of 
oeeupation threatening g<*t him into cUtfuMilties, Mfrnfdr'< if o Mothcr-ih v'vv * ; ioul his letten 

he removed to Derby, where he renniiueil from 173^1 to the A i on tio- liousing of the London 

to 1785 or 1738. IMience he went 1o Lon<ion, and |x>or <lesei ve ite'fui<*ii, 

tea .»» ,i ^ H;' I*;'.'*; U^^v.VMr, ..... u..r„ iu Avr-hire on th« 

i; a 0 / .• in l,4<) a /r.at.s, ,.,,5^ (V,„l„^r JOs;. H- o,!n-,iu.l ,.t th« nni- 

^ T 7' V /■ ' t;U.;!owwijh n xi,-v. U. f*..trnnce into 

of 6rrcrnl A«/y,.7.v ,V,vv/A</,iv ; j. un..-f.nf.enia), ht 

t/7A '!' J.4-J j-,, 1,^. ^.ppoinuM profesWoi 

IJtssertafiOit s on I nun tea I and A tt*tt ttf njif ' m ' *• : r i 

i-i-t 7'.. /' .r it F 1-4- /-/*' / ; 'I ‘thenjutjrs Hi ( dasgow, nno he ocrinned tins Ohail 

«/ ,44 " •' ”7 ■ for I.o.j; I... 5f H .-..ntorv, Om-. of th« 

-r-lv* ,1 . to wliki, Ik* linn,*.! i,i: attontion wo* 

vttHf u. f V! ", . ■ **'i - 7./ ly"^ ■ . '. ^'jy . '■ *-*'*' I'ti'tri of KofliiFM lo'-t liKiifi^o or, Povixnut, 

Ymmn "'{* -t sl ' ‘'“A ' ' '7/ "t/ -t! . ‘ -A'' 'rui*- lii'-i iii'oti (•! . vjim-lv ;u luit 'ftirhout 

\ou M,. My, r,,u. In,,/.. I,* u... ;x of « i.r,r a jKViMO If in Sim.wn’a 

wnL .‘l l'n/!:. f '" y-'.y ^yy:!: " ‘i'4 ‘‘-V ^‘rKK.oltfold.*xru,o,,ttlKU lK <.|u<‘i..latKathenatu« 

wn« t e edi or f.-o, . lo,l ,<> -<; '■ 1'! l..f.t >.* i poUMos, tl.oufrh Id. ro«U>mtion of 

*111 I’*';*'!*'"”'; y-'^Vyr-d not Komploo*. A .poKin.cn of hU dia- 

iCoyal Aciulemv at \\ noiwifh, ami in I ^ he was r , , , , . S : t i \ / rr 

; f 11 r i «*<*'»*’> unutetl \n the i JidunojdiU'td Transac- 

m A 1 It M J .’l,- Uo>;d -So. y, llo . ,.*,i ; ,h.> K.-yal S.,-i..<v <.f l.o.nU in 172», but 

W n7 V’t .4 • n '.M •, 'h hi. Kali... on th... soWi-vi did not aopoar till aftei 

f Al/7 id. donti.. ni. ro„;,vr.. {,1 juo bookH, 

liT f: „ Til" / 7 I”- ’';-* 4'" ‘7 l»-.!.lidK.,l in i:;c,; ii,« tir.t ,hro^ WkB u*ew 

*7. ,111 ’ ..n,t | vrnn.iKto.l inio En-liA,. und have bee* 

jP(U.noits. > * .IK. . ti: . ... .. .. ..r 


Mimrork* Kahi. .In.sKPll, a (Jemutu p(a>i ami i 
scholar, \vht>so name is imH>-olnhiy a^N-twinted with ; 
the revival of inlerf‘-»t in eh] «l«*nna!i Hteiatnre, | 
wa» born at Ihmn, *28Ui August ISini. If<* studied \ 
at tlie university of his native eiiy anti at IkMliii, t 
and in 1828 enconsi the l*ru-«ian state service. 
His ft rst work >vjis a tnin'^lathm into inotlern } 
German of tlic A17Wnnf/».Vf<hcf/ (ls27: o<hh ed, ) 
1890). Soon after the nuhlioi^titm f»f Ijis transla- I 
tton of Hartmann von dev Aue's Attni r Ht iorith i 
(1830) he w'iu% couipolletl to leave the iVuseian 
nervtce on account of a revohition,'iry poem w iiicli 
he had written. AftorwardvS he devousi him- 
self exclusively to literatun?, and nmre panic- | 
atari V to the early literature of his own country, 
which he has mmlernlsed in excellent style— e.g. 
tlte m>ems of Walter von der Vo^iweide (1833), 
Wolfram von Kscheubacirs Parzitnu ( 1842 ), Reineke 
Fuchs ( 1845), Die Edda ( 1851 ), Gottfrieii von Stras- 
barg’a Tristan and Isoidc (1855), the Hciiand . 

y l8^), Beomdf { 1859), Der IVartbarykney (1858), ^ 

rant’s Narrenschiff (1872), See, Besides these I , 


\ jcpcot.*^dly pruiti'fl. His iv.-toratiou of A|.»oUoniits 
iV ?7f //..>» / had lM.M*n linishcd about 1738, but wai 
j nut puhli.'hod till 1749. The work hy which lu 
I fM*^t known is his Eh /nettfs t f Endid, whici 
J .nppeared buih in Larin and Knglish in 1756. 1 

confaimul the lirsv -ix lK«»ks, the eleventh an< 
twelfth, and vn'u> thr ha^is of tioar)^ all the editloiu 
for mure thtui KK> yt'ars afterwanls 
j in 1781 he resigned his professorship, and oocu 
; pied him^df till bis death, which took place oi 
! the 1st <.)cti>l>er 1768, in the arrangement am 
con IX- lion of his roatheniatical papers. His oaf;] 
publication after his retirement vias a seconc 
edition of the Efemtnts (1762), to which he an- 
iiexed the hixik of Data. In 1776 a large volume, 


editorial labours he translated Shakes{wai*e’s poems 
and some of his plays, and published Qnellen des 
S/iokspeare in Nooeilen, Marcken, and Sage ft (3 
vols. 1831 ), in conjunction with Echtermeyer and < 
Honschel; Nomllenschafz der Jtaliencr (1832); 


I Roberti Simson Opera q tar dam RcHqua^ W'as 
pruj ted at the exjiense of Earl Stanhope, one 
of Simsoiis intimate friends, ami liberally dis- 
trihnteil. It contains a restoration of Apollonius* 
two lK)oks De Sertione Determimda^ wdth the 
addition of other two De Porisntatibus^ and two 
I tracts on logarithms and the limits of ^antitiesand 
ratios. See Memoir h> the Rev. W. Trail (1812). 

Sin is not simply moral evil as recognised hy the 
aw'akcued h union conscience, hut guilt before God 
or the gods. Some dt>ctrine of sin. and of the i 
mode of averting the anger of the deity, of recon- f 


R/ietnstfgen a us dem Munde des Vo/kes und / cUing him, and of escaping from the guilt, is 


Detttscher Dichter (1836); a collection of German 
Volksbucher (13 voia 1844-67), comprising national 
proverbs, songs, and riddles, besides a vast quantity 
of stories ; Das Heldenhtick, partly translations and 
partly original poems (6 vols. 1843-49) illustrative 
of the heroic traditions of the Teutonic race ; his 
own Oedichte (1844); and a considerable number 
of handbooks In 1850 he was appointed professor 
of Old German Language and Literature at Bonn, 
a post which he held till his death, on 18th July 
1876L See a monograph on him by Hooker (Lein. 
1877). 


/ accordingly part of most religions, ancient and 
I modern. Zoroastrianism is a coiiilict of sin and 
holiness. The central doctrine of Buddhism turns 
on the demerit of liuinan actions and human life, 
which must be puiged by transmigration. But in 
no sacred books is the sense of sin so keen and 
developed as in the Bible — in the WTitings of the 
prophets of the God of holiness, in the |»sa)nis, in 
tlie gospels, ,and in PauFs epistles. From Paul s 
various utterances on the great subject of sin the 
latest Christian doctrine professes to be but a 
development. 
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TJirougliout the Scriptures siu appears as that 
element in man which puts him at enmity with 
(joJ, and for his salvation fi*om its guilt and power 
required the work of a Redeemer (see Chris- 
TIAXITV'). Sin is not defined in Scripture, and it 
was not till tlie controversies between Pelagius 
and Augustine, at the end of the 4th century, 
tliat the doctrine received full dev'elopment. The 
early Greek fathers regarded sin as opposition to 
the will of God, and as such involvin*j cleatli as its 
just penalty* But they did not affirm that the 
guilt of Adam’s sin or the corruption of his 
nature descended to all mankind. Tertullian, in 
I virtue of his doctrine of Traducianisni, was bound 
to hold that sinfulness had been propagated from 
Adam to his descendants. But it was reserved 
for Augustine to maintain, against Pelagius, that 
Adam’s sin completely corrupted his whole nature ; 
that the corruption of his guilt and its penalty 
death pass to all his children ; that man is born 
not merely corrupt, but in a state of sin, guilt, 
and liability to punishment ; in virtue of Adam’s 
peccatinn orifjhiale.^ the offspring of Adam is a 
massa perditionis^ incapable of knowing, or loving, 
or serving God, and naturally disposed, without 
gi*ace, to pursue evil only, the will being enslaved 
to evil. PeLagius (q.v.) maintained contrary doc* j 
trines, and senii-pelagianism insists that in spite of 
the weakening of his powers tlirough hereditary sin- 
fulness man is yet not wholly inclined to evil. The 
Greek Church continued to" deny hereditary g^iilt, 
and to affirm man’s will as free as Adam’s before 
the fall. Duns Scotus and his followers admitted 
that man had lost by Adam’s iM just ilia oriqlnnlis, 
but laid stress on tlie freedom of the will. Thomas 
Aquinas taught that hereditary sin is truly sin, 
and the unbaptised infant is damned. At the 
Reformation both Luther and Calvin asserted 
what they regarded as Augustinian and Pauline 
views. Zwingli looked on hereditary sin as an in- 
herited evil or disease : Arminians and Socinians 
practical] v denied hereditary sin altogether. Tn 
modern CTerman speculation the Hegelians taught 
that sin was a necessary condition of the develop- 
ment of mankind ; and Schleiermacher that the 
sinful state of man was a disturbance of his nature, 
not a necessary condition of it. The problems con- 
nected with sin are closely akin to tliose connected 
with the origin of evil ant) the freedom of the will. 

The doctrine of the Thirty-nine Articles (Art. 
ix.) is as follows : * Original sin standeth not in the 
following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk); but it is the fault and corruption of the 
nature of every man, that naturally is engendered 
of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far 
gone from original righteoiLsncss, and is of his own 
nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lustetli 
always contrary to the spirit; and therefore in 
eveiy person born into the world it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.’ 

The Westminster Confession teaches (chap, vi ,) : 

* By this >sin ’ ( i. e. the eating of the fomdden 
fruit) ‘they’ (i.e. our first parents) ‘fell from 
their oripnal righteousness and communion with 
God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled 
in all the faculties and parts of soul and body. 
They being tlie root of all mankind, tlie guilt of 
this sin was imputed, and the same death in sin 
and corrupted nature conveyed to all their pos- 
terity, descending from tliem by ordinary genera- 
tion. From this original corruption, whereby we 
are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite 
to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do pro- 
ceed all actual transgressions. ’ 

Sins have been divided into categorjps, as sins of 
omission and of commission, delil^rate voluntary 
sins and involuntary sins, sins of infirmity, &c. 
The ‘sin unto death* (1 John, v. 17), generally 


identified with the unforgivable ‘ blaspheniy against 
the Holy Spirit’ (Matt. xii. 31), or ‘sin against 
the Holy Ghost,’ is understood not to mean pro- 
fane speaking* against the person of the Holy 
Spirit, or resisting His operations, but a state of 
obstinate, malignant deadness of heart, and un- 
repentant and unhesitating hatred to all good. 
The distinction accepted by Catholic theology 
between mortal and venial sins is explained at 
Confession. 

See Adam, Atonement, Augustine, Christianity, 
Devil, Ethics, Evil, Fall, Hell, Paul, Pelagius, 
Sacrifice, Transmigration, Will ; also Julius Muller’s 
Chrutliche Lehre von der Siinde (1839-44; Eng. trans. 
from 3d ed. 1852, bth ed. 1877 ) ; Principal Tiillooh’s 
i*hHstian Doctrine of Sin (1876), and A. Brown’s 
DoctHne of Sin (1881); Caidinal Manning’s Sin and 
its Consequences (1874); Ernest Naville’s Problem, of 
Evil (Eng. trans. 1872); Rev. O. Shipley’s Theory 
about Sin (1874), and Principles of the Faith in Bela- 
tion to Siu (1878). 

Siliaif the sacred mountain on which Moses 
received from Jehovah the tables of the Ten Com- 
mandments, is an individual peak in a vast rocky 
mass that almost lills the peninsula of Sinai. Tliis 
I ]>eninsii]a is situated on tlie north-west of Arabia, 
and is embraced between the Grflf of Suez and the 
Gulf of Akaba, nortlicni arms of the R(?d Sea, and 
is shut in on the north ]>y the desert. In tbi*s moun- 
tain-mass there are three separate mountains 
clearly distinguishable — Mount Serbal (6750 feet) ; 
Mount Catherine (8540 feet), lying south-east of 
Serhal ; and Umm Shonier (some 8(X)0 feet).' 
Authorities, ancient theologians and historians 
and modern travellers ana coinmcntatoi*s, are 
greatly divided on tlie identification of tlie Sinai 
of Moses, some ( Eusehius, Jerome, Lepsius, Ebei'S, 
iK:c.) upholding the claims of Serhal, others (Farrar, 

I Tischendorf, Strauss, Stanley, Palmer, Sir CliarJes 
Warren, Hull, &c.) contending for Mount Catherine. 
Tradition has pointed to the latter ever since the 
time of Justinian, hut the vexed question is yet 
far from being settled. The mountain known" as 
Jebel Katberin has two well-marked peaks, a 
northern one called Horeb and a southern called 
Jebel Musa (Mountain of Moses). It is this last 
summit >vhicli tradition has selected as the sacred 
mountain of the Hebrew la%v-giving. At its foot, 
in a ravine, stands the fortress-like monastery of 
St Catherine ( founded probably about 627 by the 
Emperor Justinian), and a short distance aliove 
it the chapel of St Elias ( Elijah ) ; whilst on its 
summit is the little pilgrim clinrcli. The entire 
peninsula, especially the hold jagged mountains, 
lias a stem, treele.ss appearance, though trees (the 
manna- tamarisk, acacias, date-palms, gum-shrulis, 
&c.) grow in the ravines, beside the watercourses. 
Four or five thousand Bedouins range over the 
peniiLsnla, and feed their slieep and goats in the 
pasturages of the higher valleys. There are several 
caves amongst the mountains ; these, in the early 
days of CJiristianity, were the favourite abodes of 
nuinl>ers of hermits or anchorites. And tliere are 
a great many Nabataean (q.v.) inscriptions en- 
graven on the rocks of Sinai, which date from the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

See amongst other books, Hull, Mount Seir, SinaL 
and West Palestine {Lond. 1886); Palmer, Desert of 
the Exodus ( Camb. 1871 ) ; Stanley, Sinai and Podestene 
(1856); Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of «8inat (3 
vols. Southampton, 1869); and J. Euting, Sinaitische 
Jnsekriften (1892) ; also Codex, Tibohendobf. 

Sinaloa^ one of the PaciBc states of Mexico 
with an area of 36,180 sq. m. and a pop. of 
296,701. It contains over 100 mining districts, 
chiefly producing silver. The capital is Culiacan 
(q.v.), 1(X) miles north-west of wiiicli is the small 
town of Sinaloa, with a pop. of 2000. 
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Sinclair* See Roalin. 

Siaclair# Sir John, tx>rri at Thurso Castle, 
lOth May 17M, from Logan's tutorship passed to 
the Hi^h School of Edinburgh, and tiience to the 
aniversitieB of that city, Glasgow, and Oxford. 
He was admitted a mem tier of i>oth the Scottish 
and English bars (1775-82), but, having in 1770 
succeeded to the family estate, he devoted himself 
to his duties as a nortlicrn landlord, and to the 


the Nara, is an alluvial ^doab; 
of irrigation, has become ahnost a of. 

this is the Thur, a desert of . 

of the Indus the country is occupied by Ao i C fi* 


of Shikaipur on the north, a deseit 

but of alluvial clay, the same as that of ilieatfta^ 

whioh only reijiiirm irrigation to render it lertflei 


n ’ 1 V ^ I* Llii : it is traversed bv the HalaJMSwa' 

j west monso4 in : during the long lu miner the iSier'' 


more engrossing pursuits of public life. In w80 he 
was returned to parliament for Caitliuess, in 1784 
for Lostwithiel, and in 1796 for Peterafield, his 
parliamentary career extending till 1811. la 1784 j 


parliamentary career extending till J 
he published a HUtorif of the Uevenue 
Empire; and in 1786 he was creat 


He travelled over Europe, gathering information on | 
economical and commercial 4j nest tons, and on Ids / 
return set about establishing a .society in Scotland | 
for improving the breeds of sheep and the quality of J 
w<M>l. If is exertions also led to tlie format i<%n ; 
the Board of Agriculture in 1793, of \\liich hi‘ was j 
president for thirteen years. *riiis institution was j 
the precursor of niiinerotis agricullural asso^datituiK, < 


ill nnmso4»n : timing the long summer the iSier*' 

^et^rTfichl iih !“«'«?**'>• ‘lvera«e«^ WO V ami laiiijjes up to laOTi'i 
i«ii tniTKA * li-eejnns iH)int and rbws to ' 

. Ur J^ 1 gPUJ'rally two liai vestH per anntiitti 

f<>a a hanmct > i® l»arve»t, consiete of : | 

infarmation on "J*^**^- liarlfv, imligo, oil-WHHls, gram, hemp, and 
m ami on Itk < J the- «?cT.n<l, or /. A/r/vyi ‘ autumn ’) harveet, 

iv !« oil-hwilh, pu!.>ie.s ami »M>Uon. The 

71. It f ‘ p<*puh'**rioii C4>nwistn of the native Sindis, with a ! 


large spriaUing <A Btduchis and Afghan.^ ; the 
greater portion of them are MohanniUHlans of the 
Sfinnite faiih. Tin* jiojuihition are almost \vholl,y 
<*ngngf^] in agricuUuic. The trade of the province 
is conceofian tl at Kunachee (q.v.), the capital. 


by which the country was pcatly hc,.chu-;i. Mr coti..., wm,l. ami various f,wainUre theprin- 

JohnKni»HtimporUiitumlcrlak n,;.v.-m.^^^^^^^ Kuna<n.«c <mm. in fSOl. 


John's most imporltuii underlaking was original 
an<I canying thr4)ngh the *>7of/,v//V'o/ rf 

Scotia nif {21 vols. 1791 99), ocuiiprising a 4lcs4‘{ip' 
tion of •every parish in Scotlaml. 'I’Im* panwdnal 
clergy vvwe tlie chief contributors, but the in- 
defatigable baronet also «‘jiip]oycti ‘■tatislical mis- 
sionaries, and was f4ir seven y4*ars actively 4»figag^'4l 
in prosecuting the work. Sir J<»bn wioto on all 


I <d]»al CKports. Besides Kurracbee (pop. in 1901, 
j 116,663). tbcM' Hie llie large t4nvns of Hyderabad 
j (69.378), .sbikarptir. Larkhatia, timl Snkkur. 
j AlwMit 712 A.l». Sind was conqiiereil by Mohani' 
j lucfl Ka.s!Hj, the general <*f tbe calif, ami since tliat 
I time has been olnm^t enlireh ruled by Moham- 
j nuuian princes. Al»out 87 1 tl»e califs lost their 


in prosecuting ttie work Mr wrot.> on at province, which Wame divided 

mamicr of topics, mclu.lm« even u tmj-c.ly «i..l ^,,0 mitivc kinp.ioms of Multan and 

treatises on health and l.mpvity ; ami Ins puhhea- jiansuia. Ju Urj(j Wnd conqueml by an 

tipns during hfiy years of cea-elcss exertion are Mal.mn.l of (ihnzni, hut the conquest was 

said to amount in numl.er to ,19 volumes and dO. ,,,,4 ^ p,,,„,anent one. A new native dynasty 

I 1' 5. w ** "i I 1 • I'l ‘ '’rVVr h*n«‘l‘ d in m\. and was followed by otheii 

to live; their vahie per sl ed in tluyising ; but the „„,j ,r,,>2 the conntrj- was eon- 

iV Ti I'T ’'V Akbar, the Mogul enii>eror of Delhi; 

our rwl. 1. t ;* .% ' * i" " as incoriK.ratml in the dominions of 

rlSiV 7 Nadir Khal. of Persia. *lnder Peman snzerainty 

resiom enoe(2 vols IW 'vas govcnieil hy various native dynastie^ 

Sir .John Sinclair left a munerous familj, of rulers of Sind always regarded the British 

whom the third son, John ( 1,9,-I8..i), was arch- „.„i 


W.. 0 . 1 . U.e 1 with suspicion, and not without reason, for on the 

/ outbreak\>f the Afghan war in 18.% the British 
Sketthes 0 / Old ‘*'® goveniment forced the chiefs of HvderalMid and 

fourth daughter, C-VTHEiti.NE ( IWK) 64). Avrote a to agree to a treaty which virtually 

number of tales and desem.tive woi k^-d/or/rr« tlieiP iiuleiiendeuce. ’ And when thew 

^wompltshit^nU, ^fodein &ottctj/, Siotland o/of jjeluchi subjects, resenting this arrangement, took 
the Scotch, l^hetland and the ,, ^ Cha.r\v^ N%ier marclied against 

evincing literary taste and line moral feeling. Meeanee ( 17th Feb- 


Sind, or Sindh (also j^pelt Sifale arnl Scifide), 
a province in the north- w'csfc of British India, 
belong to the pre^biency of Bombay, and is 
funded on the N, by Beluchistan and' the Puu- 
iab, E. by Raj pu tana, W. by Beluchistan, ami 
S. by the Indian Ocean and the Bunn of Cutch. 


ruary 1843), and at Pal>o, near Hyderabad (March 
24th), and annexed their territones. The British 
administrators have dii-ecteil their chief efforto to 
the development of the commerce of the country, 
principally by the construction of the Indus Valley 
Ray way and the liarbour-w'orks at Kurrachee ( q. v.). 

See five volumes by Sir R. Burton (1851-77), and A, 


S. by the Indian Ocean and the Bunn of Cutch. Kay way and the harbour-works at Kurrachee (q.v.). 
It contains an area of 47,066 sq. in., with a pop. See five volumes by Sir R. Burton (1851-77), and A, 
(1901) of 3,210,910. The seacoa-st (150 miles) is W. Hughe’s (?a 2 e«<’ef 7*ror wee o/i8ind (1876). 

very low and flat, with the exception of the small SindlA^ the title of the Mali ratta princes or mlers 
portion beyond Karachi ( Kurrachee ), and is studded of Gwalior m Indio. The founder of the family was 
with low mud-banks formed by the Indus or with Ranoji SlNDiA, who from a menial station in the 
sandhills, the^ accninulated drift from the beach, lionsehold of the Pe.shwa rose to a high rank in the 
The province is traversed from north to south* by bodyguard, and after 1743 received in her^itary 


JL lie province is traversea irom nortii to soutii* oy 
the Indus (whence the name; see India, Vol. 
VI. p. 98), and includes the wdiole of its delta. 


bodyguard, and after 1743 received in hereditary 
fief one-liaif of the extensive province of Malwa. 
His son, Madhava Rao (Madhoji) Sindia 


Along each hank of the river is an alluvial tract (1760-94), joined the Mahratta * conf^eration, 
of groat fertility, from 2 to 12 miles wide, and and was present at the battle of Panipat (1761 )t 
mostly irrigated by artificial canals and water- where he was so desperately injured as to be 
courses, which, overflowing during the inundations, left for dead; but he recovered. In 1770, along 
cover the soil with a silt so rich as to yield tw'o, with the Peshwa and Holkar, he aided the 
and sometimes three, crops in a year. The soil, emperor of Delhi to expel the Sikhs from his 
nevertheless, contains in the north so much salt- territories, the administration of which was handed 
petre, and in the south so much salt, that after the over to Sindia, thus making him the most power- 
year’s crops have been obtained these substances ful of the Mahratta chie& He flrst came into 
are extracted for home consumption and export, collision with the British In 1779; but in tlio 
Between the Indus and its most easterly branch, war which followed fortune distributed her favours 
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with impartiality, and hy the treaty of Salbye canonry, or cliantry, to whicli no cure of souls is 
(1783) Sindia was recognised as a sovereign prince attached, and wliere residence is not required. The 
and coiilirrm'd in all Iiis possessions. In 1784 strictest kind of sinecure is whore the oenefice is a 
he captured the stronghohl of Owalior, and in donative, and is confen-ed by the patron expressly 
the following year marched on Delhi, and 8ubse< without cure of souls, the cure either not existing, or 
querdly seized Agra, Alighur, and nearly the whole being committed to a vicar. Sinecure rectories were 
of tlie" Doab (<j.v.). The manifohl advantages of abolished in 1840. Sinecure o/bces were formerly 
Euroi>eaii discipline had struck him forcibly during very numerous in the English public service. They 
the war with the British, and, with the aid of an were used to enrich ministers of state and their 


able French officer, he raised ami drilled an army 
of troops, with whom ho reduced Joilhpur, Udai- 
pur, and Jeypore, three Rajput states, and efTec- 
tually humhled the pride of Ilolkar. See H. (1. 
Keene’s MddhmHt Rao Sindhia ( ‘ Rule!*s of India’ 
series, 1892). — Daulat Rao Sindia (1794-1827) 
continiieil his granduncle's policy, and during 
the troubles which convulsed Ilolkar s <lominioiis 
at the commencement of the 19th century ravaged 
Indore and Poona, but was routed in 1802 by 
Holkar. Having joined the rajah of Berar in 
a raid on the Nizam (1S03), he brought down 
upon himself the vengeance of the East India 
Company. The confederated Mahrattas were 
routed at Assaye and Argaum by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and were scattered irretrievably at 
Laswari liy Lord L*ake. Thereupon Sindia has- 
tened to sign a treaty hy wliich all his pos-sessions 
in the Doab and along the right bank of the Jumna 
were ceded to the British. Gwalior was, however, 
restored in 1805, and from that time became the 
capital of Sindia’s dominions. — During the reign of 
Mugat (Jan.vk.ti) Rao (1827-43), a minor, the 
Gwalior dominions were in such a state of anarchy 
that the British felt called upon to interfere ; a 
war ensued, and the Mahrattas were routed at 
Maharajphr (December 2^1, 1843) by Lord Gough, 
ami at Panniar by Major-general Grey on the same 
day. Gwalior fell into tlie hands of the British, 
4th January 1844, and Sindia submitted to the 
conditions <lemamled of him, besides maintaining a 
contingent force of sepoys at Gwalior. During tlie 
Mutiny Baji Rao (1843-86), successor of Mugat, 
took the held agfiinst the Gwalior coiitiiigent, 
which ha<l joined the reliels ; hut most of his troops 
de.serted him during the battle (June 1 ), and he 
narrowly escaped by fleeing to Agra. He was 
subsequently reinstated by Sir Hugh Rose, and 
received from the British government substantial 
marks of its goodwill and approbation. He w»is 
succectled by his adopted son in 1880, wlien the 
British cantonment was removed from Gwalior. 

8indibad« See Seven AVise Masters. 

Sine* See Trigonometry. 

^in-eaters a class of men formerly employed 
in Wales and on the Welsh border, in connec- 
tion with funeral rites, to eat a piece of brea<l 
and drink a cup of ale placed on tlio bier, and 
so symbolically take upon them-selves the lins 
of the deceased. As soon as this was done the 
sin-eater * pronounced the ease and rest of the 
soul departed, for which he would pawn liLs own 
soul,’ and so took his way, having free<l the dead 
sinner from the necessity of walking an unquiet 
ghost. The name may he due to a mistaken inter- 
pretation of Hosea, iv. 8 — ‘ They eat up the sin of 
my people;’ but the real origin of this strange 
custom must undoubtedly be found in tlie Levitical 
8cajpe-tjoat (Levit. xvi. 21-22). Aubrey is the 
chief authority for this usage, and describes it os 
once common in Shropshire, Herefonishirc, and 
North Wales. It seems also to have l>eeri practised 
in Galloway. See the paper by E. Sidney Hart- 
land in Folklore in 1892. 

Sinecure ( Lat. sine c?/ra, Mvithout care*), in 
common language, an office which has revenue 
without employment. In the canon law a sinecure 
is an ecclesiastical benefice, such as a chaplainry. 


families; Sir R. Walpole, for example, presented 
his sou Iloiace to throe or four sinecure places 
wliieh brought him in a large income. The nnm- 
l>er of such places has been greatly diminished by 
intMlern reforms ; the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds (fpv.) and some other offices of merely 
nominal profit arc retained, because hy accepting 
one of tluMii a member of tlie House of Coiiimons 
is enabled to vacate his seat. 

Sinew* See Tendon. 

Slng^ailfoo, the principal city of the Chinese 
province of Slieii-hsi, on a tributary of the Hoang- 
ho. Pop. staled at 1,000,000. 

Silia'aporCt a British dependency in Asia, the 
most important of the Straits Settlement, consists 
of tlie island of Singapore (27 miles long, 14 broad ; 
area, 206 s<|. m. ), st parateil from the southern ex- 
tremity of the Malay Peninsula hy a strait <inly half 
a mile wide at its narrowest, and of a great number 
of very small islamls along its shores. The surface 
is undulating, the highest point reaching 520 feet 
only. The climate is hot and moist, but the si>il 
is not particularly fertile ; nevertheless the island 
is [lerpetually clothed with verdure, and yields 
good crops o^ cotleo, pino-axiplcs, cocoa-nuts, aloes, 
and every kind of fruit, especially East Indian 
fruit (e.g. mangosteen and durian). Gamhier, 
pepper, and nutmegs used formerly to he tlie 
stajile crops ; hut all three are cultivated to a 
much smaller extent thnn formerly. This island 
was purchased in 1824 from the sultan of Johore 
for £12,500 ainl a lifcicnt of £5000. Pop. of island 
(1881 ) 172,993 ; ( 1891 ) 182,650 ; ( 1901 ) 228,555. 

The CHjntid of tlie dependency, Singapore, is the 
only town on the island. It occupies a pleasant 
site on the south east coast, on the Strait of 
Singai>ore, the principal waterway for vessels 
trading between eastern Asia and India and 
Eurofje. This city >va8 founded hy Sir Stamfoixl 
Raffics in 1819 as an empuriiim for British 
trade in the East Indies, anti it has since tliat time 
advanced and grown in [irosjierity till it has 
become the most imx)ortaiit trading-place in the 
south-east of Asia, its only competitor being 
Batavia in Java, from which it is 600 miles distant. 
Singapore is a picturesque, well-built town, with 
fine public buildings and all kinds of appliances 
in the nature of public works. It possesses a 
governor’s residence, St Antlrew’s Protestant cathe- 
dral (1861-70), a Roman Catholic cathedral, Mo- 
hammedan mosques, Hindu temples, Chinese joss- 
houscs, Raffles museum ( 1823), the supreme law- 
courts, post-office (1883), hospitals, gaol, barracks, 
and fine botanical and zoological gardens. It is 
defended by numerous batteries and forts, and is 
a naval coaling station and dep6t. The docks, 
stores, and dwelling-houses extend for 6 miles or 
more along the sea-froiit. The liarltour is spacious 
and safe and reniarkaldy easy of access, and its dock 
accommodation embraces two graving-docks, an 
admiralty dock, and several docks of tlie ordinary 
kind. It is a free port, no duties being levied 
except on wines aticl Ijeer. The annual trade of 
Singapore has increased at a remarkable rate since 
tlie city was founded. The total tracle in 1823 was 
under £ 2 , 000 , 000 ; in 1851 about £ 4 , 000 , 000 . In 
1887 the exports were (taking the dollar at 28 .) 
valued at £ 7 , 500 , 000 ; the imports, £ 9 , 211 , 973 . 
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In 1901 the exports ^vefe £20,953,500; imports^ 
£25,770,000. Tile imports enibrac^e neiirly every 
kind of European manufactiiie ; wliiist the exports 
consist of tlie productions of tiie Eiist Indies, 
China, Japan, and the n»]ai)ds of the Western 
Pacitio, a large contJ-ibution Ijeing famished by the 
very exteiiHive tin smelting works on the ftniail 
island of Pulo Jirani. In 1901 the Jiarboui* 
was entered hy 9858 vesselH of nearly ll^OOOJSJO 
toh«4 The vcHsels of the P. and O. t’ompiiuy, 
the Messageries Mari times, and other large eom* 
paiiies trading to Cliiria, Austnilia, and the Ka^t 
put in reguiaily at Singapore. The p(»pulatu>i» has 
grown at the same rapnl rate as the eommeieo : in 
1824 the town had 10,003 inliahitants ; { 

(1871) 97,1 M; (1881) 130,208; in 1001 marly 

2<X),000, of wimm about two thinls Clilnehe, 

the remainder being MaJav^^ Euui''ian‘i. 

ainl Eiiropean.s. There is a vast <lis|»rop(>j iit»n liC^ 
tween the numbers of mal^s ( I hiee foim ; and 
femaleH (one fouitli). The death raje high, 
yet the climate, in spite of Singapore >>eing ^ilua{^'d 
little more than F N. of the e(puitor, in nniforto 
and agreeable, the niglds being pa) tictilfu ly efi.d 
and refreshing. Tlic tlicrmom^t^T r;»nge;^ b.-iw‘ <-n 
67’ and 94’ F. ami has a lueiui of ah<itit 82'. 1 he 

rainfall varies from (Jo b to 02'2 in( ]ie> in the ye u’. 
There was a former town on iIk* sile nf the j»r» -uet 
city, whieft was h.mmled by Malay eouvnis 
Hiiidutsni from .Java or Siimatsa, app-uenUy i)i 
the 12tli eeutnry ; hn( it Iiad wln^llv <Ii>a{ipe;ired 
when Sir S. Rallies laitl the fmoeiai ion > of tlie 
existing Singapore (i.e. *1.1011 ('it \ ' }. Ir wa-* 
made Inc capital of the .Straits Sculeim.*n(s ( <p v. ) 
in l8Ji0, superseding Pimang, 

SilUSllllllllU one of the fi>ur di-lriets of the 
division of Chota Nagpore (q.v.), with no large 
towns. 

Sinsrer^ Isaac. See8KwiN<j Mat him. s. 

Siiigliara !Sut. SeeTnAr v. 

Slllginii:. See Musin, ()pr:H \, Ohatoiuo, Sot,. 
FA Systicm, Soi.kk<3(;io, Sonw, Sotm), Thkoat, 
VoiOK. — For Singing-llames, see hh.VMK. 

Slllg:le-8tick. See PKNCTNii, Vol. IV. p. .*>78 ; 
and Broad^wort/ and Shifjh\s(ich\ hy Allaiison NVinn 
and PhilHpps- Wolley (1890). 

Shlgr (idlieially sinoe 1901, OssixiN<;h a 
village of Ncny York, on the left hank of the Hud- 
son (here 3 miles whle, ami culled 'rappan Jkty), 
31 miles by rail N. of New York City, It coiit.Viiis 
many villus and a ninnher of hoarding-schools, ami 
has some busy manufactories ; hut it is most 
widely known as tlie site of the large .state- prison 
which rises from the bank of ilie river, and has 
been built since 1825. The Croton Aqiioduct rests 
here on an arch of niasonrv wdth a span of 88 feet. 
Pop. ( 1890 ) 9352 ; ( 1900) 7939. 

SlniSfafflia. or Sknigallta (anc. Sena Gallia), 
a seaport on the Adriatic coast of Italy, 16 miles 
by rail NW. of Ancona, was <lown to 1869 cele- 
brated for its annual fair, 20th July to 8th August. 
It was founded by the Senonian (^auls, and colon- 
ised hy the Romans 289 B.C. There are here a 
cathedral (1787) and a palace of the dukes of 
Urbiiio. Pop. 9602. Pius IX. was born here. 

Sinister. See Heraldry, Vol. V. p. 661, and 
Baton-siristbr. 

SItikInir Fund^ a fund formed by setting 
aside income every year to accumulate at interest 
for the purpose of paying off debt A sinking 
fund for payment of the national debt of Britain 
WHS begun in 1716 by Sir Robert Walpole. Cer- 
tain taxes which had been laid on for Kmited 
periods were then rendered perpetual, for the 
purpose of paying the interest of the funded debt 
They produced more than enough for this pur- 


pc^e, and the siir^das wa^ laid asid6,^ it 
might accnuiulate into a fund for extinguishing 
the debt It ap}>eared to operate well,' since, In 
1728, after it hod existed for twelve ycat& delit 
W'as wiped off to the extent of £6,648^000. It was 
not ol>served that, during the wiping off, newdollt ; 
liad been created to about the J^auie extent, so 
the nathm was jntat in Ihe |w»>ition in which it 
woulil liave been had if Tj<^*ithor lM>rrow<*<l nor repaid. : 
It WTis in 1784- 86, howevr-r, that the f^ystem was 
CBtahlislied on a <;»tea( hcale hy ii)e younger Pitt, 
who, not wiihstonding his gient ]nactica] ahiUtie.s, ; 
wo** loitindy nn>l<Hl by tl.<* tloAuics of Dr Price in 
hi.s w/»tk on Aiijiuhir-. 'I'Ijo r-vKiom continued to 
ho comhiciod on .mh eoormojjM jKaio, until another 
biudent iff an<| cotirluMvcly ])Voved 

it to h»" ; thi> \\;is aoi'ompli>li/'d in' 1813 })y 

Dr Ifaiiiilto*). in Itis Irnpiirv on the Nati^uial Debt, 
j 3‘l*o hilht/'v Mbi' h Dr IjjDniiton sho\vi;d to pervade 
i tin: siukitig fun<i ai Mr Pitt Tiury he ho'^t exjdained 
; by a }^i)uph‘ f'v.'iinph*. that o!ie r<*(juircs 

I to hoviovfc l;',ys hv C.> a year as a fund 

j fo pav \\ up v.irii. Afcumulating at com}»^>uud 
i!i!‘'r»'-t, fond v. ill pay the loan in about 

' iilN'f-n vtmr-. Tb<' hMn^>^v^•J• will, however, gain no 
. by f}.x‘ TUMC* --* tbnn if he pai<l the £ii a year to 

j t;j‘. « ie i;itor, b»}' Ib.s (P hi would ho <limiui.shing to 
) pirris< I v th*^ as I lie fu*)d to pay it off 

I would 1*0 iiu'if -.ising. Supj»us»* tiuit, while rcMjtiiring 
J only Tioo. (h,; huno‘.v< r .i'2<>0, ami lends out 

; one Mi tijem. O-rrumu lilting tin* interest until the 
\v iio!^‘ ri*iion?d*i »o lijf* burrow «‘r will u<» doubt 

bu leeeiving irMoe-i <»u .idOO, 'but Im will ]»c at the 
. same lime ing i?!’«. rev»r on £ 2 tj 0 ; ami he would 
! repay his d»d>t ;\t the sann? e«>; t ami with more 
!>iiuplu;ity if, of horKiuing the Kccond 

Ifundred at. p<u* rent., he pnid r»\er £5 a year to 
i his ciediior. In these! iiislancrs nothing is lost hy 
j tlie sinking fnmi. Rut suppose lhat in tin? last 
j ease ihecreditm* had iigoeed to lend the £100 at 5 
J per eenf., ]>n\, in onsidcraiicaj of the greater risk, 

! would not lend the £*2tH') at less than 6 ]»er cent., 

I while the hoiniwer cau only get 5 j'er cent, for tlie 
j half which 1 h‘ relemls — heic the tian.s.'iction would 
J cuusc a dead h*ss i»i £o a year over the plan of 
• repaving hy instalments, Tlii-'i vvjts exactly the 
ca.se with the Biiti.-h j>iuking fund. The more 
I tuouey the Cdiaiicenor <»f the Exchequer wanted 
J tlic higher were the terms demanded hy the 
\ le)nlei>, and the addition to each Joan on account 
j of the sinking fund increased the rate of interest 
I paid. A new sinking fuml on a 1 ret tor plan tvas 
started hy Sir S. Norlheirte (Lord icldesloigh ) in 
1875, the ji^eriiianent charge fiu* debt Ireing fixed 
at 28 millions. As u-siially happens in such cases, 
the fixed rule vvius not observed ; Sir S. Northcote’s 
scheme was suspemied hv Mr Childci's and Sir 
W. Ilarcourt, and alter<*<l by Air Goschen. See 
National Debt, Ad. VJI.' p. 405; and R. L. 
Nasi), Sulking Fund and Iledemption Tabies ( 1884). 

Sinope (Turk. Sinnb), a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, stands on a rocky tongue projecting into 
the Black Sea, 220 miles AV. hy N. of Trebizond. 

It has two harbours, one presenting the finest 
anchorage along the northern coast of Asiatic 
Turkey. The town is .surrounded by ancient 
Byzantine walls, and has a ruined castle built 
under Byzantine influence. Tlie bay was the scene 
of a naval engagement on 30tli November 1853, 
w*hen a Turkisli squadron was deslrtvyed by the 
Russian fleet.. The ancient city of Sinope was 
founded by a colony of Milesian Greeks, and for 
several years sharetl with Byzantium the suprem- 
acy of the Kiixine. It was made by Pliarnaces 
the capital of the kingilom of Pontus in 183 B.O. 
The great Mithridates, who was Imm within its 
walls, raiseil it to a hifty pitch of splendour. Bat I 
in 72 B,a it capitulated to Lucullus, and in 45 I 
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was made a Roman colony. After beloni^ng 
successively to the empire of Trebizond (n^oin 
1204) and the Seljuks, it was conquered by the 
Turks in 1401. Sinope was the oirthplace of 
Diogenes the cynic. Pop. 9000. 

Sinter* tlie name given by German minemlo- 
gists to those rocks which are precipitated in a 
crystalline form from mineral waters. Sinter is of 
various forms, kidney -shaped, knotted, tuberous, 
hotryoidal, tubular, stalactitic, shrubdike, or 
pronged, and is occasionally distinguished by its 
chief component, as Calc-sinter, Siliceous sinter. 
Iron-sinter, &c. Calc- sinter, which is a variety 
of carbonate of lime, composed of concentric 
plane parallel layers, appears under various forms ; 
it is deposited with extraordinary rapidity by 
many springs, a peculiarity frequently made use 
of to outain the incrustation of objects with a 
coatin]^ of this substance. Siliceous sinter is mostly 
found in intermittent hot springs, as in the Geysei*s 
(q.v. ) of Iceland. Iron-sinter occurs in old mines 
and in coal-bed.s, where it is formed from Iron 
pyrites through the agency of the atmosphere. 
The tubular conglomeration of grains of sand half- 
melted by Imhtnhig (blitz) is also known as Blitz- ! 
sinter, or Fulgurite (q.v.). 

Sinus* in Anatomy, a term for the air cavities 
contained in tlie interior of certain l>oiies — a.s the 
frontal, ethmoid, sphenoid, temporal, and superior 
maxillary. The frontal sinuses are two irregular 
cavities extending upwards and outwards, from 
their openings on each side of the na>sal spine, be- 
tween the inner and outer tables of the skull, and 
separated from one another by a thin bony septum. 
They give rise to the jirominences above tlie root of 
the nose called the superciliary ridges. They are 
not fully developed till after puberty, and vary con- 
siderably in size, being usually larger in men than 
in women and young persons. Wlien very much 
developed they "give a receding appearance to the 
forehead. They are larger in Europeans than in 
Negroes, and are very imperfectly developed in the 
Australians, whose peculiar want of vocal resoniince 
is apparently due to this deficiency. They communi- 
cate on each side of the upper part of the no.stril 
by a funnel-shaped opening, which transmits a 
prolongation of mucous membrane to line their 
interior. These sinuses are much more highly de- 
veloji^d in certain mammals and birds than in man. 
Sir Richard Owen observes that ‘they extend 
backwards over the top of the .skull in the ruminant 
and some other quadnipeds, and penetrate the cores 
of the horns in oxen, sheep, ana a fe\y antelopes. 
The most remarkable development of air-sinuses in 
the mammalian class is presented by the elephant ; 
the intellectual physiognomy of this huge quadniped 
being caused, as in the owl, not i>y tiie actual 
capacity of the brain -case, but by the enormous 
extent of the pneumatic cellular structure between 
the outer ana inner plates of the skull.’ The 
sphenoidal sinuses are two large irregular cavities, 
formed, after the period of childhood, in the body 
of the sphenoid bone. They communicate with the 
upper part of the nose, from which they receive a 
layer of mucous membrane. Like the frontal 
sinuses, they serve to lessen the weight of the skull, 
and to add to the resonance of the voice. The 
ethmoid sinuses lie in the lateral masses of tlie 
ethnfioid bone. They communicate with the 
cavities of the nose. Their main use is to diminish 
the weight of the forepart of the skull. That part 
of the temporal lione which forms the projection 
behind the ear is termed the maatoid process. The 
interior of this process is hollowed out with air- 
sinuses which communicate with the tympanum or 
middle ear^ and through it with the nose. The 
superior maxillary sinus commonly known as the 


j4?itr7wi of ^igrAmore( anatomist, 1613--84, who first 
accurately described it) is the largest of the sinuses, 
and the only one present in the infantile skull. Its 
uses are the same as those of the others, and, like 
them, it communicates with the nasal cavities. 

Tlie term sinus is also applied to certain channels 
fur the transmission of venous blood. These are 
merely dilated veins foimed by the separation of 
the layers of the dnra-mater and lodgecf in grooves 
on the inner surfaces of the cranial bones. In 
Surgery the term sinus is nearly equivalent to 
Fistula (q.v.). 

Sion, or SiTTEN, capital of the SAviss canton of 
Valais, stands in a picturesque situation in the 
valley of the Rhone, 16 miles NE. of Martigny by 
the Simplon Railway. It has a mediaeval appear- 
ance, owing to tliree mined castles perched on the 
crags above the town, and its cathedral, which haa 
been the church of a bisliop since the 6th century. 
Poj). 6447. 

Sion Collegje* on the Victoria Embankment, 
London, was founded in 1623 as a college and alms- 
bonse on the site of a priory in London Wall, by 
i the l>enefaction of Dr White. A library was added 
soon after, and the college Avas incorporated by 
charters of 1630 ami 1664. The college consists 
of the incumbents of the City of London and its 
suburbs, who appoint a governing body* Clianges 
Avere made in the constitution in 1884, the alms- 
house for ton old men and ten old women being 
al>olished, and a sum being devoted to the main- 
tenance of pensioners (now forty in inimher) ; and 
the new building having been erected on the 
embankment at a cost of £26,000, the college and 
library (now a large and valuable one, easily 
accessible to the public) were transferred hither in 
1886. — For Sion House, see ISLEWOltTIl. 

Stout, or Asioot, the chief city of Upper Egypt, 
stands near the western bank of the Sile, about 
200 miles by rail soutli of C*airo. It has some 
fine mosques, on imposing government palace, an i 
American mission stdiool, and Avell-built dwelling- 
houses. The people, about 42,000 in number, 
make black and red earthenware, nml fans of 
ostrich-feathers, and carve ivory. There is some 
trade (annual value £380,000) Avith Darfur and 
Senaar. Siout is built on the site of the ancient 
Lycopolis ; but few remains of the Gneco-Egyptian 
city are extant. From the neighbouring lieiglits 
of the Libyan mountains, which contain numerous 
rock -sepulchres, the view over the valley of the 
Nile is perhaps the finest in Egypt. See F. L. 
Griffith’s Inscriptiom ofSiout (1889). 

Sioux (pron. Soo), the principal tribe of the 
Dakota (i.e. ‘confederate’) family of American 
Indians (q.v.), noAv settled mostly in South Dakota 
and Nebraska. Forced by the Chippewas south 
and AA'est, they made their first cession of lands to 
the United States govemnient in 1830, and in 1837 
ceded all their lam^ east of the Mississippi, and in 
1849-51 those in Minnesota. For all tliese lands 
annuities were promised, Avhich were, howe\*er, 
alloAA'ed to fall into arrears ; and meanwhile the 
Indians were demoralised by the introduction of 
whisky. In 1862 a numlier oJ famishing men broke 
into a government Avarehouse, and so began a 
desperate Avar Avhich desolated thousands of square 
miles of territory, cost a thousand whites their 
lives and the government $40,000,000, and ended 
in the execution of the leaders. After some years 
of further disgraceful mismanagement and Avran- 
gling Ijotween the various government departments, 
the Santee Sioux were pJ^ed on a small reserva- 
tion near Yankton, Avhere they have developed into 
industrious and peaceful farmers, Und are permitted 
to hold their lands in severalty (see Ambrjcam 
Indians, VoI. I. p. 227). Meanwhile the hostile 


Sioax liad retired to the northern parts of Dakota, 
where, under Sitting Hiil], they gatliei^ tlie yonni 
braves who were exasperated by the government^ 
failure to send supplies to the several agencies. 
The war which began and ended in 1876 is chiefly 
memorable for the disaster in which General Custer 
(Q*vO perished ; it was ended in a few months, and 
Sitting Bull took refuge in Canada, but in 1880 
was induced by the Dominion oflicials, on a promise 
of pardon, to surrender. The Brule Sioux and the 
Ogallalla Sioux weie afterwards settleil on the 
K^ebud and Pine wood agencies in SoutJi Dakota, j 
In 1800 tliere was a general rising of t he Indians in j 
the North-west, under a ‘Messiah;' and in its j 


filled hy snction applied ( either^ ^ 
by a pump) at the one end, the oth^ 
immersed in the liquid ; or it is fljiut filwl with' 
the liquid and then placed in its pr6p^ \ ; 

Slphonophora# See Hydbozoa. 

Sippara* See Baovlonia. 

iSipanralllSf a genus of worms belonging 
the Gephyrea. Tiie body is cylindiicah UU'* 
segmented, without appendages or bristles, witib 
tentac!<,'8 aroiunl the month. The food-canal i$ 
spirally coiled, and ends anlerioiiy. The sexes rpb 
B e]*arrtte. A eonmion is S^'jntuctfhfS 

which lives in the sand on the sliores of the North 


courae Bitting Bull was slain — whether killed in ! Sea, the Atlanti**, and the Mediteiranean, It 
tight or slaughtered was queHtioinnl - on loth \ nie;t*ur<*s fn>rn (i to 10 iiichcs in length. The animal 
December. I PN'aUows the sand for the sake of the organic 


December. 

Sioux: Cltjn capital (»f Woodbury county, Iowa, 
on the east hank of the Mi^.^sonri Uiver ( ]ielecM>s^u.>d 
hv a bridge 2(KX) feet long), 12H miles (In rail} 
above Omaha and 012 \N'. hy N. of Cliicago. It 
ha.s good pnhlie buildings ainl schools, great >i<»ck' 
yarcls and ptu?king houses, railway sltoj^s, pl.m 
ing and spice mills, and manufactures Uuscr'd nil, 
vinegar, flour, doms and vVc. P<»p. < 

; ( IStH)) 37,800 ; ( H«)o j 33, Ilk 


FallH, car dial of Minneliaha i'Ctiuity, ! 
South Dakota, and the largest town in llii- -(ari% : 
is on ilie Big Sioux Biver i whi< h here falls 90 f< < i ,, I 
24! inih'H hy rail SW. of St l^•lu^ A pl;M‘c of 097 ’ 
iuliahitauts in 1H78, it now 1ms ini\n\yii\>, water | 
works, gas, the electri<' light, a pul die library, a 
score of churches, and as many manufactnrii'^. A j 
leading industry is the ^luarryiug, shaping, and | 
poUsliiiig of the granite wliich umleilies the city. i 
liere are the state nenitenliarv and scliool for deaf 
mutes, and four <h*noTuinatioual colleges. f>op, 

(1890) 10,177; (19<X)) lo,2fi0. 

Siphon* a heut lube for drawing otTliipud from 
one vessel to another. When in actit>n the tube 
must be itself full of the Urpiid, so that the quan- I 
titie.s of liquid in the two vessels form 4nie con- ■ 
tiniious liquid inas.s. In accordance with the prin- 
ciples of liydrodynamics (q.v. ), there will he, in j 
these cireumstance.s, a flow of liquid along tlie tube • 
until either the free surfat-es of liquiil in the two : 
vessels are brought to the same level, or the one * 

vessel or the siphon ’ 
]»ccomes eiiiptie<l of ^ 
J — . — liquid. It it i.N J 


j sNAftllows the sand for the sake of the organic 
j matter iheiejn contained. The memlHirs of an 
I allied genus. Phi»colosoma. often live within t^as* 

: t*u’ 0 ]WKl shells, narrowing and extejiding the mouth 
i of t he shell a tube of cemented sand particdeis. 

I Sir • Fi. and sire, contracted from seifjf- 

. utttr: tnm- k.H. ‘ehler*), a term origiu- 

[ .ally t:on t ^j.oiiding to in I^atiii. It was 

j at o!iH lime ij»e pmetiee to use the same title in 
I ad<lr<-'si!ig i he clergy, a familiar instance being Sir 
) Hugh J^ansin tJje Mfriy Wives o/ Windsor, To 
i great an extent dal this ustige obtain that a 
' ‘Sir John' tame to be a common sobriquet for a 
J }«iie.Nt. * S‘u ’ 'was lu‘!v a translation of duNtimts^ 

; tlie tejin ns^*d for a Imchelor of a originally in 
\ contrmlistiiieiioit from the jmtffistrr, or master of 
. art'', i.ul esoiitually e.vleiided t-o the clergy without 
t tlistincimn. Tsod along with the ChrisUan name 
.tnd surn;inu% ‘sir^ is mov npplitHi excluBively to 
knights ami Imronet-s. Standing alone it is a 
common comjdimentary nuHle of atldress ukhI 
wiihonl reoTfird to rank.'’ Sire Is an older form of 
sir, foi ruei jy usetl in luldroi^ing royalty. 

^!liraeh• See EncLKsiAsricrs. 
i Siruj^anJ* a town in Pabna district, Bengal, 
j near the main branch of the Brahmaputra, 150 
j miles NK. of Calcutta. Pop. 23,137, 
i Hir-daria* See Jaxarte-s. 

I Sireiu a genus of tailed Amphibians,* repie- 
j sented by one species — ^V/rw fw^ertitm — living in 
* sw’ainps i)i the southeni states 
; of North America. The 
animal is eeJ-like, of a dark 
i lead Colour, one to two feet JS 


de.sired merely to I without hind-limbs, with 


empty one vessel, a 

B ^ second vessel is not 

I ff J necessary. The priii- 

ciple on tvliioh the 
siphon acts trill be 
readily seen by con- 
sideration of the figure. The tw’o free surfaces are 
at the atmospheric pressure, hut are at different 
levels. Take C at the same level as A. Then the 
pres.sure at A is obviously greater than the atmo- 
spheric pressure, while the pressure at C is less than 
the atmospheric pressure bv the amount of pressure 
due to the column of liquid between C and the free 
surface in tlie^ lower vessel. Hence there must be 
a flow of liquid from A to C along the tube — i.e. 
from vessel to vessel. In the upper part of the 
siphon the liquid is sustained by the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the free surface, just os in the 
Barometer ( q. v* ). If then the siphon reaches higher 
above the free surface than the height of the baro- 


above the free surface than the height of the baro- 
meter column of liquid used, the continuity of liquid 
will be broken at the bend, and the siphon will cease 


to act. Tlius a siphon for water cannot be higher 
than 83 feet above the 'water surfaces ; and a sij^on 
for mercury is similarly limited to ^ inches. To 
bring it into working condition, i siphon is nsnally 


four-toed Aveak fore-liml>s, Avith 
three pairs of persi.slont exter- 
nal gills, Avitli no teeth excej>t 
on a small patcli on the ix)of Mm 
of the mouth. The food seems MM 
to consist of Avorms and in- ^M 
sects. ^M 

Siren* an instrument Avhich 
produces iiiusical sounds by HV 

introducing a regularly recur- mja ^^^M 

ring discontinuity into an 

otherwise steady blast of air. M 
Seebeck s siren consists of a M 
large circular disc pierced with H MBKM 
small lioles at equal interAals H 
aimrt in the same concentnc S 
circle. The disc is made to J 

rotate more or less rapidly 
upon its axis ; and while it is 
so rotating a nozzle, through siren Isoertina ; 
Avhich a strong blast of air is on larger scale, 

driven by means of a bellows, 
is brought so as to bear directly upon anv desired 
circle of holes. When a hole is opposite the nozde 
a puff of air escapes ; when an unpierced portion of 
the disc comes tefore it the air is checked. Thus 
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the Mast of air is broken iip into a succession of 
puffs, \\ Iiose injinber per second is ex?tctly equal to 
the nunilK?r of holes which pass in front of the 
nozzle in one second. Knowing the rate of rotation 
per second of the disc and the nunil>er of holes in 
tlie circle that is being used, we can readilv calculate 
tlie frequency of the musical note produced (see 
Sound). By shifting the nozzle to hear upon a 
different circle of holes we get a dilferent note for 
the same rate of rotation. 

In Cagniard de Latour’s siren the blast of air 
whose interruption gives the note also drives the 
siren. Fig. 1 shows the upper surface of the siren, 
SS, resting on the cover of the wiml chest, A A. 
In fig. 2 the instrument is shown in vertical 
section through the line nn of fig. 1. The blast 
enters by the pipe, BB. Tlie cover of the wind- 
chest is pierced wdth exactly the same number 



1. Fig. 2. 


of holes as the disc, the only dilference being 
that the holes pierced obliquely in both disc and 
wind-chest cover are oppositely directed in their 
obliqueness, as shown at a in fig. 2. When tlie 
corresponding holes are in apposition tlie blast of 
air is driven through all tlie holes, .and by its 
impact on the obliquely cut walls of the holes in 
the disc forces the disc round. This brings the 
unpierced part of the disc ojiposite to the holes in 
the cover, ami the air is cut off until the holes 
again come into apposition. The stronger the 
blast the more quick^ '"'iil the disc he driven and 
the Jiigher the note produced. A much more 
powerful tone can be obtained from this form of 
siren than from Seeheck’s, inasmuch as all the holes 
are used simultaneou.sly. Von Helmholtz’s Double 
Siren is a combination of two of tliese on tlie same 
axis, each siren, bv a suitable arrangement of con- 
centric rings of holes which can he closcfl or opened 
at pleasure, being able to sound four distinct notes, 
singly or simultaneously. It is an invaluable in- 
striiment for demonstrating the laws of heats and 
combination tones (see Sound). Other forms of 
siren used in fog-signalling are tlc.serihed under 
Lighthouse. 

Sirenia, an order of aquatic mammals now 
represented by the dugong (Halicore) and the 
manatee (Manatus). Anotfier form, Steller’s sea- 
cow (Rhytina stelleri), wjis exterminated during 
the 18tli century. In the Miocene and early 
Pliocene seas there seem to have been abundant 
Sireniaiis, many of which belonged to the genus 
Halitherium. As the characteristics of tlie dugong, 
the manatee, and Steller’s sea-cow are described ui 
separate articles, it is enough to state here that 
the Siren ians form a very distinct order, that in 
spite ^ of their superficial resemblance they have 
certainly no near affinities with Cetaceans, that at 

| *>resent we must be content to reganl them as old- 
sliione<l and, it is to be feared, moribund types, 
•'^Dving a lowly position in the Mammalian senes. 


TIic name, wliich suggests mermaids, seems to refer 
to tlie appearance of the dugong, when it raises its' 
head above the water or carnesats young one under 
its arm. 

Sirens sea-nymphs in Greek Mythology who 
sat on the shores of an island between Circe’s isle 
and Scylla, near the south-western coast of Italy, 
arul .s«ang with hewitcliing sweetness songs that 
ailuretl the passing sailor to draw near, but only to 
meet witli death. In Homer there are two, in later 
writei*s three, Ligeia, Leiikosia, and Parthenope, or 
Aglaopheiiie, Molpe, and Thelxiepeia. If any sea- 
man could resist the enticements of their magic 
music they themselves were doomed to die, hut 
Ulysses or the Argonauts alone succeeded in doing 
so. In the Odyssey Me read how Ulysses, by the 
advice of Ciree, stopped the ears of his companions 
M'itli Max, ami lashed himself to a mast, until he 
had sailetl out of hearing of the fatal songs. The 
Argonauts got safely past because Orpheus pro- 
tected tlieni by the stronger spell of his own 
singing, m hereupon tlie sirens threw themselves 
into the sea and Mere transformed into rocks. The 
Latin poets give them M'ings, and in works of art 
they are often represented as birds M'ith the facies 
of maidens, and are providetl M'ith musical instru- 
ments. Aeeoniing to J. P. Postgate (CinuhHdge 
Jourutd of rhUoloyy^ vol. ix.), the origiifal me.an- 
ing of the M'ord is ‘bird.’ In later days they are 
represented on tombs as singers of dirges for the 
dead, ami more generally as symlioli.sing the magic 
poM'er of eloquence and song. Parallel conceptions 
are the Mermaid (q.v.) of Mcstern Europe and the 
Lorelei (q.v.) of the Rhine. Sec Miss Harrison’s 
Myths of the Odyssey in A rt and Liicruture ( 1881 )• 

SirliiiiiU. a tract in the Punjab, lieing the north- 
eastern part of the plain between the Jumna and 
the Sutlej, M'hieh is M'atered by the great Birhind 
Canal (main branch finished in 1882) and its 
branches. Sirliiml, Mdiich is not an administrative 
division, contains five British di.striets (one being 
Uiiihalla) and nine native states (inclndir^ Pati- 
ala). It is nameil from an ancient toMn in Patiala, 
now in ruins. 

Sir-i'kolf a great lake of the Pamir (q.v.). 

Slr-i-pul, a river, city (75 miles NE. of 
Mai maria ; pop. 15,000), and district in Afghan 
Turkestan. 

Sirius, otherM ise called Canicula^ or the T)oy- 
stnr^ tlic brighte.st star in the heavens, is situated 
ill the constellation of Can is Ma^*or, or the ‘Great 
Dog.’ Its distance in light-units is 8’6 (see Staus). 
It has long been known to possess a ‘ jiroper motion * 
— i.e. an independent progressive motion — >vhich 
for a time believed to he in a straight line, but 
was in 1844 shown by Bessel to consist of an undula- 
tory progressive motion on each side of a middle line. 
Tins motion was investigatcnl by Professor Peters 
of Uie Pulkowa Observatory, Russia, on the sup- 
uosition that its anomalous character was produced 
by the attraction of some unseen neighbour, and 
Jus calculations were completed and verified Ijv 
Mr Baflord of Washington. In January 1862 Mr 
Alvan Clark of New Ydrk, chancing to observe 
Birins through a powerful telescope, detected a 
iiiiimte star ( Mdiich had never before oeen observed) 
situated at an angular distance of 7" from Sirius, 
and it is general!}' believed that this is the disturber 
in question. By photometric measurement it has 
been shown that, adopting the latest measures of 
its distance, Birins gives seventy times as much 
liglit as our sun would at the same distance, and 
has a mass three times that of the sun. The 
called^ this star Sothis, and at one time 
its * Heliacal Rising’ (q.v.) was regarded as a sure 
forerunner of the rising of the Nim; while among 
the Romans it wal^ considered a star of evil omen. 


SIROOOO 


whose api>earance Above the liori/on coincided with 
(or even caused ) the unheal tliy and oppressive heats 
of summer. Hence the orij^in of the various super- 
stitions regarding the Dog- day k (q.v. ), many of 
which are still current, 'riie term ‘ dog-star '‘was 
also applied to Procyon, a bright star in Cast's 
Minor ^ whose heliacal rising dilihrs only by a few 
days from that of Sirius. 

SlroCCOf a name given in Italy to a dust laden 
dry wind coming over sea from Afri<?a; but alno 
applied to any south wiml, ofteii moi.Nt and warm, 
as opposed to the Tramonlamt or u<3i lli ^^ind, fnmi 
the hills. 

Stsal llemp* See Pjanors SrnsTAN» i:s. 

Siskin (Vhrysoinllris)^ a gtijiis of pciebing 
birds belonging to the family F» ingilli»l;r\ i ho Hoe 
finches. The best known spvii#*s is tin* <Aonnion 
Siskin (C, wliieh orr.ur.v fnno Ibil-uo <*a>t 

ward to Japan. This Hp<Hni*.s i)i>-od.-^ in lIh' I'entre 
and north-e/Lst of Seotlsnd, ond i-. a f/noiliar 
winter visitor to Kngla/al nnd W'ai* •<. It is also 
common in some parts of Irebind. 'Flo* si-ikiii 
usually builds its nest, whitdi is mrole of 



book, Nouveaujr PrvMripes d^&onomii* 

(181SI), he inodihed his views bo far tts to 
a more tlcecidcdly mota! (»r socialistic attitOuO. 
Amongst other products of liis iiiiweaiwiiig induct^ 
and perseverance may he Tiamed ifistoir^ de la 
/imft.iswftUf'C dc In Libt^rU cn Italic (2 vola. 1832), 
Jlisioirf. ile la Ch uic dc F Empire Homain (2 

), find an ahridgonent { lS3t>) of the twenty^-nfipc 
volumes of las Jlinivire dca Fram^ain. Sisnioadi. 
died at <.‘ln;ne near Geneva, on 25th June 1842. 

»StH? Qnnrt'^yh: ScV'teTyj)>^;r 1843; Vic et Tru^ 

■trttfx df: ^Sif/fiOfidr (Fftris, 3S45 j; Sainte*j*enve^8 I^ou- 
rtuax Lftndu i wl. vi*} ; HO<l coUf^ctitina of hU own 

JiiCdUtit \ aii<? 1X7'*'’ >. 

s<*e lt(.»srAVooii. 

A U oj ( (Momunitieft of 

i women living xug^-th^ r under a febgit>u,-.> rule, bind- 
i iijg u}/oji all, fiiui Willi a «'on;r)i<io objt*ei i\n their 
; njiio^tJ life, Uiiiy b*» Si'terh<M>d^ ir? Hie latgest 

, stui.u' of the lei'-u lint in common use tlie word 
; deliole;^ I ^»jnurHi;ili<‘K witi«'h are not eudos<*tl^ 

! and wjio;-e lije i- o>{f* of a.crive Jahour. An account 
^ <d the g}eat ^i'ligiMus eoniutu 111 lies ed womf?n in the 
; emh a.j«d n:i4j>iie aye> oi Gjiris! iarjit\ falls und<*r 
j the lieod ot MojirfehisTu. Indeed the f<tate of 
i t brist eudom fni maji\ centuries prevenlitxl the 
I p«e,siliihty of life and work for \vmnen xiich as that 
j <»i Sist^-rs of Chnnly. ^^'ome^ were ofliliate<l to 
j tiie gjeat ic orders, the Hoiiediictine, Angus- 

j iiiiirtfi, < niUicIiTe. >>ul^ with one parlml exeep- 
j tl.'u. tiiat of tl>c‘ lloi-pit aberi-. ‘ Ueligienses Hospi- 


ISiskin ( Ch rt/9ow it cU ^ri t i us ). 

and rotits lined with moss, higli in the branches of 
fir and bireli trees. 'Fwo broods are reared in a 
season. The pn'Vailing colour is ydlowisb green, 
with yellow and black markings on the upper and 
white on the under surface. 'Fhe female is alto- 
gether dingier in line than the ma]<*. The siskin 
IS a common cage-bird, and will ev<*n bree*l in 
coniiiiemeiit, but the young are not easily reareil. 

Slsinoildlf Jkan Chaki.ks Lkunaud Simonde 
PK, a historian of Italian descent, was born at 
Geneva on 9th May 1773. The outbreak of the 
French Kevolntioii ruined his father an<l drove the 
family into exile, first to England, tiieit to a small 
farm near Lucca ; but in 1800 Sismomli himself 
went back to Geneva, and, having obtained certain 
mnnici)>al offices, applied hiinscdf to his favourite 
literary pursuits, lie was iiitroduceil to Madame de 
Staiil, and became one of the intimates of her circle, 
like Benjamin Constant and Schlegel. AVhilst 
in the com^>any of this lady he formed the 1>eginniiig 
of a fast fnetiuship with the celebrated Countess cu 
Albany, widow of the Pretender and mistress of 
Alfieri. His HiMoire des R^.publiqves Italicnnes dn 
Moyen-Age (IGvols. 1807-18) placed him in the first 
rank among contem^Kirary historians. The events 
of the Hundred Days brought about one of the 
most memoiable passages in his life — an interview 
with Napoleon. In 1813 appeared his Literature 
du Midi de VEurope ( Eng. by Roseoe ) ; and in 1819 
he began his second great work, Histoire des 
Frangaist \idth which he was occupied until his 
death. As a historian Sisniondi w^as distinguished 
more for industry than for natural gifts or graces 
of style. He took a lifelong interest in political 
economy : his first book on this subject, De la 
JRichesse Comimercude (1803), is written from the 
standpoint of the Wealth ofNcUione ; Imt in a later 


j tJii'ii i'cs,’ wt ic !nvaria)>ly cbd^Hui^d. Tiiere w^ere 
xcvci.'il c»Munnniiti»*fi of nuns, the great 

li<;>idtalh of ibe Hbi4'] Dit/u at I'arij*, Sau Spirito 
ai lt<»mcf. Uijou fJu^jdtai. aud oihcrH in 

Fruicc Ihmu^’ by thviu. Put they lived in 

roiiw-jus a<ijoini;ig the ho^:f)itaIh, and only left 
th»-*.ir to uurso 1 he si(‘k. Even M’Uen the 

and Dojoinirau (udeis of )>roachiiig 
friuis a 2 '<»sc, ilie nuns iM'longiiig tu them, the Poor 
<qai<‘s and Dominican nuns, were strictly enclosed. 
Their mcinhcis inigiit aiul did exercise tlie most 
powerful iuducnce on st>#'it;ly and education - nay, 
us ifi the ease of a 8t Teresa or St ('athariue of 
Sienna, t*ii theology ami polilies— but this was 
through ilic fiuce of moral and religious excellence, 
ami sometimes of genius. 

It was thf» glory of St A'inceiit de Paul to found, 
in 1033, «ssi>icd \*y Mmlnme la? Gras, the first 
superior, the Society of ‘ Filles de la and 

to lay llie foundation of all nualern religious? com* 
muiiities who lead an active life devoted to various 
works of charity. The great need of such a society 
had become so obvious that tlie holy .see, wdiicn 
had hitherto discouraged every^ attempt of a kindred 
character, solemnly approved" of ‘The Daughters of 
Charity’ in 1655. In their constitution it W’as 
enacted that the community W'as ‘to consist of 
girls, and widoxvs unencunil>ered with childt'en, 
destined to seek out the poor in the alleys and 
streets of cities.’ In their founder’s words, they 
were ‘ to have for monastei’y the houses of the sick ; 
for cell, a hiretl room ; for their chai>el, the parish 
church ; for tlieir cloister, the streets of tlie tow’n or 
wards of the hospital ; for enclosure, ol>edience ; for 
grating, the fear of God ; for veil, holy modesty.’ 

The onler spread witli w’oiiderful mpidity,"and 
now* numbers iietw'eeu 30,000 and 40,000 sisters, 
with tw’o thousmid houses over the xvorld, devoted 
to every conceivable w*ork of charity. Outside 
of France they have houses in Aljroria, Bel- 
mum, Austria, the British Isles, ltaK% Russia, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, the Levant, 
Palestine, China, the United States, Guatemala, 
Panani4., Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, La Plata, ChilL 
In 1891 they undertook the care of a hospital at 
Jerusalem, at the request of the pasha, by wiiom at 
its opening they were received with great ceremony. 
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All are in connection with the mother-house, Rue 
de Bac, Paris, and are under the superioress, who is 
elected every three yeai*s, and who resides there. 
After five yeara* probation the sisters take vows, 
renewable every year. Their habit is gray-blue 
cloth, witli large white collar, and white cortiette 
for ttie head. 

After St Vincent de Paul’s sistei*s, the * Petitp 
Sceurs des Pauvres ’ rank next in numbers and in 
variety of active laboui’S. They were founded in 
1840 at St Servan, in Brittany, by the Abb6 lo 
Pailleur, then but twenty-live, and a young girl, 
Marie Jamet, a poor needle- woman. She was soon 
joined by another poor girl, Virginie Tredaniel, 
scarcely sixteen, and shortly after by an ohl servant, 
Jeanne Jugan, whoso name is now known through- 
out the length and breadth of France, and who at 
forty-eight bad saved 600 francs (£24). The in- 
stitute was formed for the special object of the care 
of the aged, destitute, and sick poor. The work 
was begun by receiving a blind old >voman of eighty 
in an attic, belonging to a poor woman, Fancbon 
Aubert, who at sixty years of ago gave all she had 
to the work and lived with the sisters, though not 
formally joining the institute — then supported, as 
it still is in great measure, by scraps of food and 
other alms which the sisters begged day by day 
from house to house. At the present day, in all 
tlieir houses, collee-grounds form in the liaiids of 
the Little Sisters. the basis of a beverage which is 
! esteemed a delicacy by their old people. 

Jeanne Jugan received from the French Academy 
the ‘ prize for virtue,’ i.e. a grant of 3000 francs 
(£120) awarded every year to the person who is 
judged to have surpassed all others in works of 
charity. The recipient is said to be ‘ crowned by 
the French Aca<lemy.’ This sum was applied to 
building their first house at St Servan, the Abbe le 
Pailleur selling his gold watch and other elFects to 
help them ; and the work begun thus humbly half 
a century before had by 1892, when the venerable 
founder aiid^ Marie Jarnet (then mother-general) 
were still living, become one of the most imposing 
and important charitable institutes of our time, 
possessing 270 houses, with 4400 sisters. The 
mother- house, established at La Tour in 1856, con- 
tains 600 novices from all parts of the world ; and 
from this single centre are directed the work of 
their thousands of sisters an<i the affairs of their 
houses all over France, besides those in Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, the British 
Isles, Sicily, America, Africa, India, Ceylon, and 
Australia. The institute was definitively approved 
by Leo XIII. in 1886 — the object, ‘the care of 
aged people of both sexes, irrespective of creed.’ 

The ‘Sceurs de Bon Secours’ (of Troyes) were 
also founded in 1840, by Abb6 Miller, canon of the 
cathedral at Troyes, for the jmriiose of nursing 
the sick in their own homes. There are now 115 
houses of this ‘congregation’ in Europe, seven in 
Africa, and one in New York. In time of war the 
sisters nurse the soldiers on the battlefield and in 
the ambulances. There is another order of ‘Bon 
Secours’ Sisters (of Notre Dame), founded in 1824 
by Archbishop Quillen. 

A heroic sisterhood was formed in 1868 by 
Cardinal Lavigerie, called ‘of the African Mission,’ 
for the care of 300 Arab orphans after the great 
Algerian famine. TJiey have been pioneers of 
civilisation as well as Christianity, ploimhing and 

f lanting vineyards with their own lianas, and in 
892 had eleven different houses scattered through- 
out northern Africa — among the Kabyle Moun- 
tains, on the edge of the desert, and along the 
coast of Algeria. One of their chief works is the 
reception and education of negro children rescued 
from slave-dealers. In July 1891 three of these 
sistera were brought, at the request of tJie king of 


Dahomey, to visit him; they were received with 
great pomp,^ and sent away with large presents, 
amongst which were three girls between ten and 
fifteen. Many otliet smaller societies of sister- 
lioods devoted to the care of the poor exist abroad ; 
but, after France, Ireland has oy far taken the 
lead, both in the remid growth of such societies 
and in the number of women she has given to the 
work. Indeetl, considering the smallness of her 
population, 4,700,000, she has probably far sur- 
passed every nation in Europe ui this charitable 
work. 

During the prevalence of the penal laws in Ire- 
land it was impossible for a woman in the dress of 
a sister to be seen in the streets. But on their 
repeal in 1782 and 1793 the fire of charitable 
enthusiasm in Irishwomen broke out and spread 
the more rapitlly for its long repression. The 
‘ Irish Sisters of "Charity ’ were founded in Dublin 
in 1815 by Mary Aikenhead, daughter of a gentle- 
man of good Scottish family wno had settled in 
Cork. The society is on the same lines as tluit of 
St Vincent de Paul, hut entirely distinct from it. 
Tliey have now nearly 500 sisters, with twenty- 
three houses ill Ireland, and one in England, be- 
sides four houses in Australia not depending on 
the mother-house. They are occupied in almost 
every kind of charitable work — or]diaivi>g6>'<» hos- 

E itals, penitentiaries, schools, convalescent homes, 
lind asylums, and certified industrial schools for 
girls under government, of which 4121 girls were 
inmates in 1890. A hospice for the dying at 
Harold’s Cross iiear Dublin, with 200 beds, open to 
all denominations and perfectly free, must be 
visited in order to gain any notion of the beauty 
and comfort with wliich the dying are surrounded, 
and the perfection of every arrangement. 

Tlie other great sisterhood in Ireland is that of 
the Sisters of Mercy, founded in 1831 in Dublin by 
Catharine M‘Auley. The object of this institute 
is ‘all works of mercy, corporal and spiritual, 
especially c<lucatioii.’ There are now at least 500 
houses of these sisters in existence in all parts of 
the world. In their jubilee year, 1881, 168 bouses 
had been founded in Ireland alone. This is quite 
the most remarkable development of an order of 
sisters in the world, considering that the whole 
popAlation of Ireland is less than that of London. 

Of sisterhoods belonging to the Anglican com- 
munion the first foundation was made in 1845 by 
Dr Pusoy and Lord John Manners (afterwards 
Duke of Rutland), who, assisted by a few friends, 
oi>ened a small house in Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park, to receive a few women desiring to clevote 
themselves to charitable works. Since then the 
spretul of English sisterhoods has been scarcely less 
rapid than that of their Roman sisters in Ireland. 
The most powerful impulse to the movement was 
given W an Irisli lady, the Hon. Harriet O’Brien, 

I sister of Lord Inchiqiiin, who, having married the 
I Rev. C. Monsell, and Ijeing early left a widow, 
undertook tlie charge of an infant community 
whicli had opened a House of Mercy for the recep- 
tion of penitent women at Clewer, near Windsor, 
under the care of the rector of Clewer, the Rev. 
T. T. Carter, the venerable warden that was to be 
of the imniense community numbering hundreds of 
sisters which has grown up under his fostering care. 
The sisters are engaged in all kinds of charitable 
works — missions in the worst parts of London, 
schools both for the poor and tliose of a higher 
class, and have built splendid convalescent nos- 
pitals, receiving both men and women, at Clewer, 
at Folkestone, and at Torquay. Tliev have now 
five houses for different objects at Cfewer, four- 
teen in London, and fourteen in other parts of 
England. They have also a branch in AmericOi 
of which the mother-house is at New York ; ana 


pital and of the Medical College and Eden ftm* 
pitale; ahK> of the Pratt Memorial School tlxO 
Ettropean Orphan ABvluni, and the hospital at 
Darjiling, &c. 

St Peter’s Home, Mortimer Road, N.W., rivals 
the hospice for the dying near Dublin in the 
beauty and comfort of all arrangements that may 
cheer and comfort the dying. It is in England a 
unique home in this respect, and receives, besides 
the dying, patients needing long and teinler care, 
incurables, infirm old women, ]iMlie«» for 

operations, «Sl'c. The sihiterboofl of St IVter s was 
founded in 1861 l>y tiie late Benjamin LaneaKter, 
Esq., and his Avife. Tin? sisters Itave sfVf'ra) olhei 
houses, including a convalescent hospital on the 
high heath and piriewood ground*^ ahov<‘ W<iking 
Station. They also liave missi<iii h()!iHe>‘ iin»h*r th*' 
parochial clergy in tliree piiti>he>. iu the cost of 
Lomlon and at S> den ham, 

TIk? first sis t<*r*hood in Knghuid, ihitt foinnietl l>y 
Dr Puse 3 \ was hn»kcn iii> in 1S,V», nftei the win in 
the Crimea, when? some of ilie. si'^t.ers liad %\oikfM{ 
under Florence Night in; 4 aK‘. A feu <il the j 

members of this fiist Knglish siNteiho.nl jemed ;« 
small community whiidi had !><*en fouiided hy .Miss . 
Lvdia Si'lion in IS49, ealled tin; Soeiety of ihe - 
ifoly Trinity. 'Fhe si.siers ha\e a Ijonse ?\i Fi\. j 
mouth for lower ami inidd!<* ( hiss selmoi^. aK<i a | 
penitentiary ; also a tine convaieM-ent hospital and j 
orphanage near Asrot. imd a schnel at liomilulu. j 
Hawaiaii Islands. They al>o woik ainoriU'si iln.‘ j 
jKior iu Spital fields. j 

One of the largest and ntost iinporlant si.«>tor- j 
hoods iu England wa.s founded in 1 851 imdn the { 
title of ‘Sisters of the INior,' l»y the late MUs j 
Harriet Byron, 'i’heir lieaihpnirters is AH Saints* j 
Home, in Margaret Street, hul they have now 
eleven houses iu Loudon, hesidi's the entire nursing 
of University Ccdlege llosjutal ; thirteen all over 
England, including a sjdendid eottvaleseent liotiie 
at EastlKUirne ; one at hdinimrgh ; siv iu America ; 
five at Capetown, htfsides the charge of New Somer- 
set Hospital ; and at Bomhay the nursing of three 
hospitals and the eave <»f tAvo government sehools. 

St Margaret's SisterliiHsl was foumled at Riist 
Grinstea.d in 1854 liy the Rev. Dr d. M. Neale 
(q.v. ) for the purpose of nursing the sick poor or 
rich in their own homes. They have fulfilled this 
object in all parts of Enghiml, and in the poorest 
cottages, and have also undertaken almost every 
oilier charitable work. They have, ineludiiig 
daughter- houses depending on their own resources, 
thirty- two houses in England ami Scotland ; one at 
Boston, U.S., with sixteen hraneh hoimes; and an 
orphanage and mission- work at Colombo. They 


lichool, and a higl^^te' ... 
/Uhder tlia Wantage Siateie^efera^ ' ^ 



also woi'K under the clergy iu five London parishes. 

The Holy Cross sisterhoml, wliose liemlquarters 
are at Holy Cross Home, Hayward’s Heath, was 
formed in 1857 to aid in tlie St George’s Mission- 
work, under the Rev. Charles Lowder, a task in 
which they persevered during twenty years of 
hand-to-hand fight with the heathenism of Bat- 
cliffe Highway. They have still a branch house at 
St Peter’s, London Docks, and others at Charl- 
ton. Dover, Winchester, and York, besides an 
orphanage and large training-school at Hayward’s 
Heath, Sussex. One of the most flourishing sister- 
hoods in England— that of St Mary’s, Wantage— 
was founded by the Rev. Dr Butler, aftcrwanls 
Dean of Lincoln, primarily for penitentiary work. 
Like other societies, its objects have multiplied, 
and now embrace hospital-nursing, schools, mission* 
work, & 0 . Seventeen houses in London and vari- 
ous parts dl England, a mission fit Poona, India, 
with the government high school, the Sassoon 
Hoepitali an orphanage for natives, a government 


Bethany,' foundeclin 1806, havetfadbr ' 
in Cierkenwell, and 

tiou and to mission- w(»rk in poor paHshes. 
have six liouses in London, two at Brigbtd^ 
at Shirebr(K»k, Derh^-shire, and an orphanage for * ' 
hundred children at* Bounicniouth. St ItaphaePa 
SiHterhoitd, Bristol, founde«J in 1867, fo]lo\v.s, as far 
ai< poBit^ilde, the rule of St Vincent de Paul, and i»' 
devotctl entirely lo the service of the j[>oor ; middle-'; 
class education ami penitcntiuvy work being ex- 
cluded. Nine mj>.sioii houses, eonvahjiscent homes, 
Ac. are iai»h*r the care of the sfisters and 

novices, of whicli five are in or m-ar BrLstol, one at 
j Leerls, aiul one at Magila, f’entral Africa, in. eon- 
' m‘cti<»i} ^^ith the 1 ''i»iversitu?H Mission. 

■ The fti the (‘hurch,' Raiid<dph hiavdens, 

j Killann, iomidui in ls70 hy Miss Emiiv Ayek- 
; Ihiuoi, devehijird A'ijjj evittii ordinary jupiriiiy, jjus 
I r«'y.u'<i^ tlje »onu?.»er of si.'vtei'ie, now nearly ioO. (he 

■ iiiuuei.'-e .'niinlfei and variety of its work, ttlid the 

1 -rej*" 3ipi>n e hich each Separate Imimdi iB 

’ eaijit-i MU Thtdi j>i ime oujeel was lo leseue girl« 

I from or ki)ou-.f* mdaingiiig : ami beginning witli 

t\so Hub' oJi4tan> in IS75, they haxe now 500 
. girls tin«ier ihoir Cciro, .olmitted wiihoiiL vote or 
' p.JAnient. tlieti on}\ pas>por/ being entire friend- 
] and de-iif luioii. Jn lS8t I lu.»y opened an 

I <npliaJuige loi loii\ br^ys at Brondesburv, and 
j in }>>8(> a co/ivalixM lit home for M(K) ehib.lren at 
j Ibe.'ulslaii'^. 'Dicir lumse.s rw spreml o\er all 
I p;irU of London iui»l over h'.nglnnd, education and 
j ini.-.-ion \vork bring amongst ibeir chief obje<?ts, 
j Titey haAc a lajyre jmblishing CHtahlishment in 
{ Fateuujsler Row ; and one of their monthly puh- 
lieutions -the ikffnirr <ff Faith, begun in 1882 - has 
a cireubilion of 82(),6<>0. They liave immense 
sciiools, tt acJdng many tlmiisandB of children, and 
liaiiiing Innnes for teachei^?. It Avould be iinpotfsible 
to enumerate all tbeir Aioiks in connection with 
missiim-w ork r restaurants for Avorking men, anight 
refuge for men, food-trucks for the unemployed, 
<lep6ls for the rsale of .second-hand clothing, and an 
accident hospital at Rotherhithe. Tavo liimse^ and 
sclnads haAc been founded hy these sisters in 
C'anatla, and one at Madias. 

Besi<les these large communities there are many 
smaller .sis tei booths in England : ( 1 ) All Hallows, 
at Dilchiiigham, the sisters’ chief Avork being 
amongst fallen Avomeii. They have a rescue 
liosnital luul another hou^ at NorAvich, and an 
iU'jiiianage, county lios]utaI, and training-school at 
Ditchingham ; also a branch in British Columbia. 

I (*2) Sistei-s of t he Holy Name, founded 1865, Avork- 
! ing in the parish of >St Peter’s, Vaiixhall, and with 
houses at Wediiesbury, Malvern Link, Birming- 
ham, and Worcester. (3) St Katharine’s, at 
Fulham, founded 1879, their special object being 
prison rescue work. ( 4 ) St Laurence’s Sisterhood, 
llelper, for the care of the helpless, and to nurse 
the sick. The sisters have a middle-class school, 
cottage haspital, and mixed school ; also houses at 
Derby and Scarborough. (5) St Agnes’ Sisters, 
Birmingham. (6) St Mary’s Sisters, Brighton, in 
charge of penitentiary, industrial school, orphans, 
schools, &c. (7) St Michael’s Sisters, Bnssage, 

Mdio have charge of the Diocesan House of Mercy. 
(8) St Peter’s Sisterhood, Horbury, in charge of a 
penitentiary for seventy-five inmates, an<l with 
oranch houses near Boston and Manchester. (9) 
Sisters of the Holy Rood, at North Ormesby, iu 
charge of a cottage hospital for accidents, and two 
I other small hospitals in the mining districts ; also 
of a home for ^rls. (10) St Thomas’ Sisterhood, 
Oxford, in charge of three schools of different i 
grades, a penitentiaiy at Basingstoke, and an ' 
orphanage at Southsea. ( 11 ) St Denys’ Sisterhood, 
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Warminster, formed to train women for foreign 
iiiissiouary work. The sisters have a cottage 
liospital and ladies’ school, and a school at Murree 
in the Punjab. 

The lirst Protestant sisterhood in America was 
organised in 1852 by the Rev. W, A. Muhlenberg, 
rector of the church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, and author of the hymn ‘ I would not 
live alway.’ The sisters took charge of St Luke’s 
I Hospital, which he founded in 1859. 

Of most of the Anglican sisterhoods an accurate 
list will be found yearly in the Kaleadar of the Eiujlish 
Church (Burleigh Street, Strand). St MargareVs Meuja- 
zinc (Skefiington & Son), published every January and 
July, gives an account of the increasing works of the 
East Grinstead Sisterhood ; and a iiionthl}' record is given 
by the * Sisters of the Church* in Our Work (3 Pater- 
noster liow). From the CttthnUc Divectorti information 
can be obtained as to Homan Catholic sisterhoods; and 
see Mrs Abel Ram, The Little Siatf^r/t of the Poor (1894), 
For Protestant deaconesses, see Deacon. 

Slstiiic Chapel. See Komk, p. 785. 

Sis'tova, a town of Bulgaria, on the south bank 
of the Danube, i^bout 35 miles above Rustchuk. 
It carries on tanning, cotton- weaving, and wine- 
growing, an<l does a large trade in cereal.s. Here 
peace between Austria and Turkey was concluded 
in 1791 ; the Russians huriied the place in 1810, 
and crossed the Danube into Bulgaria close by^ in 
1877. Pop. (1895) 13,500. 

SIstriini. See Egypt, Vol. IV. p. 237. 

Sisyphus, in Greek IMvtliology, son of ^>du8, 
father of- Glaucus, and fiusbarnl of the Pleiad 
Merope ; only in post- Homeric legends, from his 
cunning, the fatlier of Odysseus. He is said to 
have been founder and king of Ephyra, afterwards 
Corinth, and both he and his whole house were 
notonous for tlieir wickedness. Homer doe.s not 
give the reason for his punishment in the lower 
world, but some later accounts make it his dis- 
closure to. the river-god Asopus that it was Zeus 
who had carried off his daughter; others, his whole- 
sale robbery and murder of travellei*s. He was 
condemned to roll an immense stone from the 
bottom to the summit of a hill, which, whenever 
it reached tlie top, rolled down again, and so the 
task of Sisyphus liiul to he l>egun anew. 

Sitapiir^ a municipality with 22,380 inhabitants ; 
in Oudh, 52 miles N\V. of Lucknow. Tlie place 
has a cantonment, and is the headquarters of a 
district, and gives name also to the north-western 
division of Oudh. 

Sitka, the capital of Alaska, is on the west 
coast of Baranof Island, a deep harbour dotted 
with islands in front, and snow-ciad niounttxins 
rising behind. Its principal huibliiigs are the Greek 
cliurch and the <ild Russian palace, now a store- 
house. Tlie climate, though not severe, is cold ; 
oats cannot ripen here. The rainfall i.s 84-86 
inches ; 100 fair days mean an exceptionally fine 
year. Pop. (1890) 1188; (1900) 1396, of whom 
about 400 are whites. 

Sitten, See Sion. 

SIttingboiiriie, a brick-making market-town 
of Kent, on Milton Creek, 11 miles ESE. of 
Cliatliam and 45 of I^ondon. In olden days it was 
a great halting-place for Canterbury pilgrims and 
for kings ami others on their way to the Continentr 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 2897 ; ( 1891 ) 8302 ; ( 1901 ) 8944. 
Sitting-Bull ( 1837-90 ). See Sioux. 

Slvil { a Sanskrit word, literaXy meaning * happy,* 

* auspicious’) is tlie name of the third god of the 
Hindu Trimdrti (q.v.) or triad, in which he repre- 
sents the characters both of Destroyer and Repro- 
ducer. The name Siva, as that of a deity, is un- 
known ill the Vedic hymns, but established as such 


in the epic poems, Pordnas and Tautras.^ The 
SatvaSj or worshippers of Siva, assim to him the 
first place in the Tiimiirti ; and to Hiem he is not 
only the chief deity, but the deity which comprises 
in itself all other deities. Thus, in the Siva-Purdua, 
he is addressed as Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, Vanina, 
as the sun and the moon, as earth, fire, water, wind, 
&c. ; but even in the Puranas i*e1ating to Vishnu 
his power is exalted in praise, and he is addresseil 
with the utmost awe. ^ The symbol of Siva is the 
Linga (q.v.), emblematic of creation, which follows 
ilcstruction. From each of bis numerous attributes 
or characteristics he derives a name or e]>ithet. He 
has five heads ( hence his name Panchdnatta, * the 
five-faced’) ; three eyes (hence his name, Trinetra^ 
&c., * the three-eyed ’), one of which is on his fore- 
head, and indicates his power of contemplation ; 
and in the middle of his forehead he wears a 
crescent. Hi.s hair is clott^l together, and brouglit 
over the head so as to project like a horn from the 
forehead. On his head be carries the Ganges, 
whose course he intercepted by his hair, when this 
river descended from heaven, so as to enable the 
earth to bear its fall. Round his neck he carries 
a garland of luinian skulls. In his hands he 
holds the triilent, a club or pole, armed at the 
upper end with transverse pieces, representing tlie 
breastbone and ribs atljoiniiig, and surifiounted b^ 
a .skull and one or two liuinan heads. Siva is 
doubtless a combination of an Aryan god and a 
non-Aryan deity — his wild and terrible attiibiites 
being doubtless" derived from the jire-Aryan iiiili- 
genous belief. Among his wea]K>ns are a bow, a 
tlnuiderbolt, and an axe. As the destroyer of the 
world, he is also called Kala ( ‘ Time’ or ‘ Death ’), 
an<l re}ireseiiteil as of black colour. One of his 
representations is also liulf-niale and half-female, 
enihleniatie of the indissoluble unity of the creative 

f )rinciple. He is clothed in i\ deer-skin ; or he also 
lolds a deer in one of his hands ; or he sits on 
a tiger skin, or is clothed in it. When he rides, the 
bull Nandi is his bea.st of burden, whom he also 
carries as an emblem in his banner. He resides on 
the wonderful iiiount Kaihisa, the northern peak 
of the Himalaya, where he also rules over the north- 
east quarter. His iirincinal wife is variously called 
Deyi, Durga, Uma, and Killi, and is the great 
godfless of modern worship. One of his chief 
attendants is Tandu, who is one of the original 
teachers of the arts of dancing and mimicry, wlieuce 
Siva is the patron of dancei's. Besides Tandu, a 
hi^t of other attendants and companions, together 
with demons and other beings, surrounding him, 
are named by the Puranas. Amongst the prin- 
cipal achievements of this god is his conflict with 
the god Brahma, who was originally possessed of 
five heads, but lo.st one through exciting the anger 
of Siva by dLsre.spectfully adoressing him. Siva is 
especially M^omhipped under the symbol of the 
Linga ; but there are periods at which homage is 
jiaid to liiiii also under other forms, corresponding 
with the description given above. Siva and VisliuU 
are nowadays in their male and female forms prac- 
tically the gods of the^ Hindu population. Like 
Vishnu, Siva has a thousand names by which he 
is addresseil ; some derived from his exterior attri- 
butes have been mentioned before ; among the 
others the principal are Isa or Iswara iMord’); 
Mahesa or Maheswara (‘the great lord’); San- 
kara ( * the conferrer of liappineas ’ ) ; Budra ( ‘ the 
terrible’), or Mahdrudra (‘the very terrible’); 
and Mahddeva ( ‘ the great god ’), Sec INDIA, VoL 
VI. p. 106. 

Sivaji (1627-80), the founder of the Mahratta 
power in India. See Mahratta8« 

Sivas* a city of Asiatic Torkw, is situated on 
the Kizil Irmak (anc. Jffalys), 170 piil^ SW. of 


Trebizond, and in a dirty, decayed place. Pop. 
15,000, of whom alK>ut 3000 are Arnieiiians, the re»t 
Turks. It is bnilt on the site of tlie ancient 
Sehasteia, from which it derives ite name. 

Slwall* See Oakks. 

Hlwalik Hillti, Sw IItmalaya, Vol. V. p. 
710 . 

SIwaahy or Ska, See (Juimka. 

Six Act.Sy Hix repressive nietisures passed in 
England in 1819 t-o prevent seditioiin assemldies 
ana unauthorised military trainin;;, punish sedithms 
libels, increase the power of the nia^dst rates, ami 
furtlier restrict tlie hherty of the press, 'riiev were 
verj' unpopular, atnl are known as the 
Acts. ' 

Six Articles, SrA'rCTK of, ,an «‘naeinient of 
Ileury VWI. (1589), e<>iiini‘»n]y calle*] llie Blo^wly 
Statute, to compel the nnifoiin pr<»teH'.t«>n of tin- 
followino six doctrines : i 1 ; I’li*' l*eal lh«**-« n(‘e of 
(Mirist in tlio K»n hari>^t . and rransuhstufo iat ion ; 
(2) the sullieiiuicy <if eoinmnnion in nur land onl;\- . 
(8) the unlawfnlne.-s of the n»;i.r]i;i-e pii<^ j , : 
(4) the oblioulion of vom s ehastit ; • i Tm i he pn» 
priety of relaiTiino ]>ri\ at e nias-i'-- ; 
enev ami riece'-sily of aiiri<‘u].ii « o/m* dier fn 
Hpi<-«i of the rhreat(*tn^il penalties. oMi\ tuieMs ei'_ht 
persons hyntl'ered th^atli under tie* :ai ui e f jo • ‘Uid"oit 
the whole reign. Stre Hi.nhv \ III. 

Six NaitioilS. See ll;oQ( ois. 

SixtiiM, the name of ftNi* pope*, of wi.oiu <\v«^ 
call h>r particular nolie«*, Si\njs |\. ;uni 

The former (originally untried <}e]|n 

Ktjvere), lajrn July 2*2, I II I. was (he .orn of a li-ii* r 
imiti in ("elh', a small >illage near Sasona. ll»: 
j a pupil and fri<*nd of the «'elelnated t'nrditial I'e^ 
sarion, ami, having ent<*red the I'raiu i-.t an on!»'r, 
gained the highirsl reputation thioiighnut lial\ as 
a jneacher. On the »}eath of Paul II. in 1171, 
Kovero, >vho had ri>en (<» he geinual of hi> order, 
was elected the Homan see. Hl-s itnutHiiale 
partiality for his relativi^s exhaust e^l ihe papal 
treasury, and le<l to many Apu'st ionahh' t‘\aetions, 
and tt) gross abuses in tlie dis]»ens;Uion <»l chtireli 
patronage. Hut tlu' wrrrst imputation ujMin Iris 
ineinoiy is his connivance in the Pa/zi conspiracy 
against Mie iMedici t^pv. ) at Plorem‘o. in many 
respects, however, his administiation was liberal 
and public spirited. He did mucli to foster learn 
iiig ami to encourage art, and contrilmted notably 
to the improvement and »lecoration of the citv. He 
built the Sistine chapel atid the Sistine brnlge 
Rcros.s the Tilsu*, took a zealous interest in aug- 
menting the Vatican library, ami was a inunilicent 

f iatron of the grtiat ])ainlers of the day. In 1482 
le entered into an alliance w'ith the AVnetians 
again.st the Duke of Ferrara, which led to a 
general Italian war, an*l ende«l in a dis.soliition of 
the Venetian alliance, an event so mortifying to 
the pope tliat his death is said to have been caiise<! 
by chagrin, August 13, 1484. Hi.s successor was 
Innocent VIII. — SlXTirs V., one of the nio.st able 
and vigorous occupants of the Iloinan see, origin- 
ally named Felice Pe ret ti, was born (December 13, 
1521 ) near Montalto, of p<K>r parents. He early 
entered the Franciscan order, wa.s made professor 
of Theology at Rimini and Sienna, won a great 
name as an eloquent preacher, and gradually rose, 
through the offices of inquisitor-general in Venice 
and vicar-general of the Franciscan order, to be 
cardinal (Cardinal Montalto) in 1670. Shortly 
after the accession of Gregory XIII. (1572) he 
began to lead a retired and mortified life, and was 
l>ejieved to have fallen almost into the decrepitude 
of i^e and infirmity. This circumstance seems to 
have i*ecommended him to the canlinals assembled 
to elect a successor to Gregory in 1585. But Sixtus 
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totally deceived those who luul 
him ; for his rule was most actisei • 
and was marked by vigorous m^asiUM 
meiit in every dtqvartmeiit of adniinutmtaoB# 

I astical as well ils civil. His first care 
Hie prevailing license and disorder of ttie 
Rome, anil of ihc paiiul states generallv, by break* 
ing lip the bamU ot outlaws T>v which Ijoth were 
infested. He rcfornuHl the administration of tb^ 
I b'tw and the dispunal of public patronage ; and l|0 
; entcrcii upon numerous projects for the moral and 
I mat«*ria] impro\ <*nicrjt of Home. Amongst others 
. iio ororted the Hbrurv buildings of the V^atlean. 

■ Ho found an empty piuititi<‘M! (rcasury; yet by 
! jiidiriou-^ and iu;av\ taxation, be 

, wit bill fiivt years of bi^ shurt poiitifi- 

1 vale u ^iMrplu>l ot aiiov*? 5 riiiiliMn-^ of »*rowns. To 
lb*' }j. b*2S j b(* «‘\ U ntied full 

libert v' to t r;ub* a)i«l <-f‘b'braU* their own ^^or^^hip 
ibr^»UidiOut bis doniunnus. 'the gr<»at aim of 
]ii- polity nrt- ro adwuae the' cause of 

fb«- Ibmiaii ('.ubobr t'bnrv.h in oscry ipuirtcr of 
( *hi ! -ttoH’-ofu again-.! tla* llugm'*not-J in Fran<‘C, 

• ria- 1 luin-.'aor^ in (bumaiix, and against 

h/‘Ui tn FiigiaiMi. .At Hi#' sam#.^ lime 
bo »*ni <*rf ronofi ,•» dor-p joubui^y ami aj^jin'licn- 
' i«ni of do-igo - of Sp;iin. Am4>iigst r)lher re- 
J >rm> in t hitifdi fnatU^rs be tixt'd the munher of the 
I 'ol!*— 4'^ i f f ;\{. m vonty, and rcorgiiniised 

ii»t sfpaiau* I * M'gat ions of #*ai tlinals. tdnh^r his 
piibliv[],.d a new eiliiitm of the 
S*‘p(aa.giut .ind :iu i'ditiun of the V'ulgate, the 
l.Utoj famous thuo tii# nnihijdieitv of it- errors, 
Mib-'e<pienT}> rorret'ieil in ibf r»f ('‘Icincnt 

X'llL Sixius tiled on ‘27lb Angnsi 1500. ami vva*s 
f«db»wed ill the papiil <‘ltaiv b\ Pi ban \ 11. 

M.j.'iy **f tlit .-t<’rh:s r^^gar^iing him an? derived 

4 U* g.e i ’ I'./.; a/ J, ' *2 voi.*.., Lausanii#*, 

l#u;9 . ii work or nt* autJioi it v. The best account is that 
t*f bankt : ROtl s* « :d>'» 'I'ciuf < -t!, tUVn V}(a c 

frf.’.ti f/» .sv.v/<, r. Itouic. 17511, Lorontic, 

P. t'/« f ^(utt ( Muiii/, IS.vj); and Haion HiiVmcr, 

i SuIk r. I J’arir., IS’O: Kog. iran.s. l^7‘2). 

: Si/ar. tlio name of an ordtu of srudents at 

j C 'ambn<tgi‘ and Dublin universities, so called from 
j tlie iiilowaiiee of ^i(•lna)s made to tlieni from 

! tbe c«dlege Imtierv. Duties of a somewliat menial 
j kind, smdi as waiting up#m the fellows at table, 

I originally re<piire<i of the sizars, but these 

’ Iiave long sinec gone into disuse. At Oxfoivl there 
} was formerly a .‘somewhat similar order of .stiidente 
i denominateil Ser\ ilors, 

■ Sizt'. See Gi.t k, ami 'iKLATlXE. 

Skaiceilt Capk, or The Sk aw, the most 
iiorthcily point of Jutland, Denmark, on which 
is built a lighthouse of .stone, 148 feet bigli. Near 
it is a small town of 1954 fishers and pilots. 

Skaii:er*Ra€*kf an arm of tbe North Sea lying 
between Denmark and Norway, and communicat- 
ing with the Cattegat, is about 140 miles long from 
WSAV. to ENE., aUil 70 miles broad. The deptli 
is much gi'oater on tlie Norwegian than on the 
Danish coast. l>eing on the former alnuit 200 
fathoms, wliile on the latter it varies fiom 30 to 
40 fathoms. When free from violent storms — to 
W’hich, however, it is very subject — tbe current 
runs east on the side next "Denmark, and west on 
that next Norway, the harbours being all on the 
latter coast. 

Skald si^ifies in old Norse a poet. The 
name was given s}>ecially to that class of jpoets 
who exercisecl their art as a vocation requiring a 
learned education — i.e. a knowledge of the con- 
struction of verse, and of the enigmatical imageiy, 
roughly shapeil ont of obscure tradition, to which 
Scandinavian poets wera prone. The principal 
aim of the Skaldic poetry was to celebrate the 
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deeds of living warriors or of tlieir ancestors. Very 
few complete Skaldic poems are extant; but there 
are a great number of fragments pi*eserved, partly 
in the younger Edda (q.v.), partly in the Sagas 
(q.v.)and the Heimskringla. See SNORRI Stur- 

LASOX. 

See Iceland, VoL VI., p. 60. 

I Skatf ^ game played with thirty-two cards as 
in Piquet (q.v.), and said to have been invented in 
1817 in Altcnburg, whence it rapidly spread into 
other parts of Germany and Ijeyond the borders of 
the fatherland. Each of three players receives ten 
cards, the two otliers being laid aside (lieace the 
n«aine — from old French escart, ‘laying aside’). I 
The values of the cards and the rule's of the game 
are expounded in numerous works — one in Eng- 
lish by L. V. Diehl (Lond. 1891). 

Skate, the popular name of several species of 
Kay (q.v.). The Common Skate (Raia belt is), 

known in Scotland 

t l^niost tlje | 

can coasts nunier- j 
ous species occur — i 
e.g. on the east, the 

door Skate ( R, 
Common Skate {Rata baits), Iccvis); on the west, 

R. ifiorn/ifa, «aii<l 
the large R. hinoenUtia^ which attains a length 
of 6 feet. Kut a revision of the species of skate 
is necessary. Skates are voracious fishes, feeding 
along the bottom. Their egg-cases or mermaids’ 
purses are often thrown up on the beach. They 
are often caught on the lines, but great numbers 
are now brought to market by the trawlers. The 
greatly expanded pectoral fins are eaten, but the 
flesh tends to be coarse. 

Skatings* Progression on ice is accomplished by 
means of instruments composed of steel blades which 
are fastened to the soles of the boot, and which are 
called skates. In early times the shin bones <if 
animals were bound to the feet, and .skaters gli<led 
over the frozen surface on these by propelling them- 
selves with the aid of a spiked stick. At a later 
period the iron or steel blades were intro<luced, 
the cutting edge of which enabled the wearer to dis- j 
pense with the stick, and to push off with one foot 
and glhle on the other with alternate strokes. Stow 
tells how the London ’prentices used to ‘ tie bones 
to their feet and under their heels,’ and by that 
means slide on the ice ; and Evelyn, under date 1st 
December 160‘2, describes how ‘divers gentlemen 
performed before their Ma*^** on the new canal in 
fit James’s Park, with Scheets after the manner of 
the Hollanders.’ Skates are now of two kinds — viz. 
those made for speed-skating and those for figure- 
skating. Both were formerly constructed by in- 
serting the steel blade into a wooden bed, which 
was approximately shaped to the foot and bound 
to it by means of leather straps. Modern skates 
are made entirely of metal, and are fixed either by 
screws passing through plates ( to which the blade 
is attached) into the sole of the boot, which form 
of skate is known as the Mount Charles ; or they 



are fixed to the boot by various mechanical devices 
which enable the skate to be ^[uickly and firmly 
attached to the l>oot, and as quickly removed. Of 
these the skate known as the Barney and Berry is 
the most reliable. Many speed- 
skaters continue to use the w'ooden 
bed-skate.^ The blades of skates for 
speed -skating are made very thin, 
about Ath of an inch, somewhat 
longer than the foot, and very 
slightly convex along the whole 
length of that part of the blade 
wliicli conies in contact with the 
ice. Speed skating as a )>astinie 
has lately come greatly into vogue 
owing to the encouragement given 
to it by the National Skating 
Association, wbicli, founded at Cam- 
bridge in 1S79, and transferrecl to 
London in 1894, acts as the presiding 
body ill all matiers aptiertaiiiing to 
skating; ami llie celeorated skaters 
of the Fen counties «)f England. 

Races on skates are brought off on 
tracks Iiaving one or more turns, 
ami the fastest time f..r a mile with 
a standing start is, for professionals, 

2 m. 52 s., by George See, and 2 rn. 52J s. by 
James Smart (both Englishmen), run 17th 
February 1887, in Holland ; and for amateurs, 

2 m. 55? s. by T. Thomas (a Swede), on 2d 
March 1890, at Stockholm. One mile on a straight 
course, with a very strong wind in favour, was 
skated at Newbury, F.S., on 1st February 1889, 
by T. Donoghue, in 2 in. 12? s. J. Nilsson, at 
Montreal in 1897, skated 1 mile in 2 ni. 414 
5 miles in 14 m. 47 s. J. J. Eden, at llamar, 
Norway, in IS94, skated 5(M)0 metres ( ---3,^ milt‘8) 
ill 8 111 . 37? s., ami in 1895, 10,000 metres (-(if 
miles) in 17 m. 56 s. Up to 1902 the records for 
the four chanipionsbi|) distances were as follows; 
5(X) metres (-.‘>47 y<l.), by P. Oestlund, at Darns, 
Norway, in 1900 time, 45i s. ; 15t)0 metros (^ 1640 
yd.), P. Oestlnml, at. Daros, in 1900 — time, 2 in. 
22? s. ; 5000 metros (—.3 miles 188 yd.), by J. Eden 
(Holland), at Hamnr, in 1894- time, S m. 37? s. ; 
10,(X)0 metres { - (3 miles 376 yd.), by P. Oestlund, 
at Daros, 1900 time, 17 m. 50? s. 

Skfites for figure-skating are broader and deeper 
in the blades, roundetl at both toe and heel, and 
with a curvature along the whole length equal to 
that of a circ*le having a 7-foot radius. The E<liri- 
burgh Skating (9ub (1642) is the oldest club for 
encouraging ligure -skating in Britain, but the 
figures skated were of an elementary character 
until after the formation of the Skating Club. 
London ( 1830 ). Tlie members of ibis club instituted 
a series of combined movements known as ‘ The 
Skating Club Figures,’ which have induced a mode 
of skating peculiar to Great Britain, consisting aa 
it does of large and bold curves and turns, executed 
with great power and quietness, while the body of 
the skater is held upright, and the knee of the 
travelling leg kept mute straight. Figure-skating is 
now much practised in Apierica, Canada, Holland, 
Germany, I^orway, Sweden, and Denmark ; but 
the nature of the skating in vogue is calculated to 
excite astonishment at the acrobatic dexterity dis- 
played rather than pleasure at the grace and 
elegance of the gliding movement which sliouhl 
distinguish good figure-skating. The skates used 
for this style of skating have a radius of about 5 
feet, and this curvature is given to the blyule to 
facilitate the rapid turns and short carves whicli are 
practised in this inoile of skating. At St Montz, 
Davos Platz, and Grinclelwald there are excellent 
ice rinks, much frequented daring winter by English 
visitants. ' 


SKEAN-DHU 

Wheeled skates wei*e in use on roads in Holland 
ms far back as 1770 ; but it is only since the intro- 
duction of tlie circular running roller-skate, in- 
vented in 1865 by Mr F^limpton of New York, 
epeeil and figure skating liave become common on 
roller- skates. Ilesulcs being a means of exercise 
taken under a fascinating foriii, rollcr-Hkating is a 
sfjlcndid introduction t4> ice-skating, 

A bibliograpliy of nccarly .W) workn ro]7iting to skating 
was printed in Noten and Qiurirs l)ct\voen ls71 and 
1881. The modern books on(l) SjximI skating are tin- 
Annual Reports of tin! National Skating .\rs»>r*ifttion ; 
Fen-skatiiiify by N. and A. fJoodiimn Low .v 

(^o. ) ; Sjjfjf^dftkritinf/, by N. (.’oodiuan (*vVli ' 

series); Sijred'Skatiwf^ ]>y tfialbcMO- aui 'IVbbutt 
( * ]ki<ltiiinton ' stirios) . ami (lij cm ;-kuting. 7'// 

Art of Skull nf/, by ( ‘vclos ( IJ«,‘r.JLN* J •>( 

Fa/u)’f‘-iikntrn>/y tiy Vojaiivvi'lt aiil V»’ivL*.i>u 
C'Ox ) ; Skattihj i''aril.\ l>y W. < 'r -•-.li y if. * t».If •. 

Cooifjiaed lu'i/iirc skah nffy \iy M mt, i - i., 

and Dryden ( Itoraca* i'u\ ) ; .S/,af ]jy i >. i \ j 

Ktig'aml’ seriost : and /•'nfi/r»-laftn.\ by lir p’-.-.-nt 
■writer ( * Ikubninton ’ - a;--* .» 

(.icrinan liook, eiiLtl'd Sjd/r,,/ /;/ » 

inantidi ainl nDior-t i \. lleltbM. NX rnsa . }•<•( ^). »'n.4 

witli sails, seij lln‘ Hailiniuton bov K. o 

. Kkeaii-iiiiii. So. Dikk 

Ske^at# iKb' ^^■n i.l \L 

Rnglish .midodni. born in L<ot<b»n, N o-. 

21, IS.'lo, and mliie:uo«! a? Siin:'- ''•vb.Md 

ainl (diriNf,'.-. ( < 'anno id je. M'oIu.iI in j a- 
fourtoontb wran^bn in 1 Sds. Ho 1 «j « aoH- f'.>lb»\v 
ot bis college in 1 sdo, run! toni \»Mr-. laf.n 
Matlicmat i(nil Lociuna ibci*': liilnd. loi i i‘n(‘ 

curaci<'s at bkmt l>«*roli;nn and ( dala bni?\g ■; i»i 
1S7S was idtMdcfl rln* lli^t I'Jiini^ioii and Ibi .- sn <n ; b 
jnofess!)!’ of Anglo Sa\oM at ( 'anil*ridgo, and i<- 
elected to a t <\dl(*gc leUow'-Idp iit 

He was the (hst diieetoi .d' the Oialect 
( cslabli.slie<l 1873), and he lia-v (amt i ibiitiMt, tim 
exhaustive l;ibours on Langlaiul and Llnno'er, and 
inntnncrable (‘ditioii- of I'.aily Jaigli-h work^, tnorc 
tlian any scholar <d' bis liiue to a nonnd knowbsli^e 
of Middle KngHsli and Knglisli pliibklogy gencial!\. 

His most iin})ortaiit bonk ^ are tljc bilboving : /‘b r>’ 
/V<nC'non, in its tli!vc ti xr^ i l.art-!. |s»>7 s,\ ; r. dsvurd 
by the Clarendon Lre<>. 2 v.d>. /'Af liiuof 

Ilarrlok (he f)unr (IStis); liarbom**^ Jirnre «8 ]*art>, 
1870 77); Chaucer’s TnaiUt' <n\ tJa AMrafnht MS72\, 
&c., all editeii for the Inirly 10ngli?^li lext Society ; an 
edition of (dmttc.Tton’s ( 2 v<»L. Is7ri); Cliaucir's 

Mi nor Porm^ ( ISSS); solionl edition-, fur the Clar- 
endon Press series, of several of Cliaucer's Cuaitr- 
burtj Tuh’Sy a }U)vtion of /*ii'rs IVoirniu and two 
volumes of Specimens of earlier Knglish literature ; 
the fCinuis Qnair (1881), for the Scottidi Text Society; 
A Micso-(jrot?iic f/foAVva/o/ ( 1888 ) ; liis great F.ttimat<niiral 
Knylish Diclionarp (18821, and its adiniruble aV>ridg- 
ment, the Concise Ktymoloyical Dictionary ( 1882 ) ; 
WkwA PrineiplcB of English Etymolorjfi (\^7 01) ; bis great 
edition of Chaucer (6 vols., Clar. Press, IStH Do) and his 
StndenV 8 Chancer and A Student's rastimt ( 18iK»). 

• See Ids own bibliography of fifty-two works in I^^ofcs and 
Queries^ September 1892. 

Sko^ncsSy a little Matering-place of Lincoln- 
Bhire, 22 miles NE. of Boston. Pop. 2140. 

SkdctCHf a general term for the more or less 
hard parts of animals, whether forming an internal 
supporting framework— an endoskcletoti, or an 
external exoskeleton, often useful as armour. The 
term includes so many difierent kinds of structure 
and material that it is necessary to take a survey 
of representative types. 

Skeleton of Invertebrates * — Many of the Protozoa 
have shells of lime (see Foraminifera), or of Hint 
(see Kadiolaria), or of some organic siibstanoe, 
such as aoanthin. These are formal by the living 
matter of the units, in the case of the lime and 
flint shells from materials absorbed! from the sur- j 
rounding water, but in what precise way we do not i 
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know. Almost all Sponges (q.v.) we s^pporM hy 
loose or firmly fused spicules ^ lime or e} flinty 
have, as in the bath-8fK>nge, an intcrwoi'^ Wp 
porting skeleton of * homy ’ fibres. The ja{diOI|l£p 
or fibres are formed by ceils in the middle 
of the sponge. Among C’adenterafces various foritfS 
I of hk/dctoii, boti» external and internal, both lin^ 

I and ‘ iiorny,’ Jir(i rcprescnieil by the different ktbde 
: of Corn.L /q x 7 M’itb few exceptions these 
: ?-k('b’ton.- a.rc pnnhicrfi i»y fcdiH bedonging to the 
} iA\\.av iav* f <‘r iMdcruj of Hic animal. AVorms 
: Iim!/' ibMi c.-oi b*-*^ rr'lir'.l a s^kf'bdon, although 

«.-(nnc i? i>‘' wnu).! ( oiupiu’c ibc ^bcalh of the 

, pn>bo'■<■i^ iU N(‘im‘rt* :i i <] \ n» n(»t<»choV4l of 

'1 r ‘f ;('/i i (;i la i wi^e, 

iii v- bitb j y Wi'cm- ao': .'-Ij/^Jiered, 

(‘ !i*t \U'M . ion vdili i bc aidiiinL which 

>fj.' k»‘ r - 111 fbirn. F^dduod'o m." IcikI to he 

o?j - . bni' i- d('f >o-i I ((i hi ib** Oc^-odf?)'- 
i.f {in- bi*f|y hi almost any t bough 

ly jf'.'.'o- .-ijrtuCC. M^r-l Artbropeuis 
b.> V, t il s ^ kcnof»ns, cijiijdf:.'- formed 

ii'ont ‘ f “O-'i • tin;>C in gM*at pnit of an 

b;i }-. iif c'l/iiin, o)i V nj, )i. in f.b u- fuccans 

nn«i {()’. ( .M \ riof crirbonaic of lime i*. ^».]*^«) de- 
\- (b!< -b' is aiu'a>< r*‘.=»irictcd 

(m 'iii- . f but. somedimes oxtomls 

inwai'.- no .yops i for ond* aristas r.g. in 

Tio' bir.ir 'Vol*, an*! t In* scoi pion. Mo.st 

M ‘'bi" - ‘br l!^ in v^ljicij (oirbojialc t»f lime 

Mooi- wirb :t!5 otyjnric bji'^i.s ciun biotin, and 
in I !}5n<‘ fi-ii rfn ?** i- I'^nnark;! bb' d<’V<dopinci»t of 
(.nitilnyr apHitid riie‘ m.'i V o-04‘nt j •> in tin* bead — an 
•uinb^j^o.* id {bo -knll in \'ertf»bvn!c aihinal^. Fnun 
i!d-. j'njdd V )! v'.iil be >.ci r} tjinl tin* sk«dcl4>na 

ot Irtv t<d,ral(". aievciv vajjtd alike in >irn<*ture 
rtmi ui <*'On}u‘.- it i<m ; if c exc'cjd a b»\v <lt»nbtfnl 
iiifi!.- of a -n]*poriing axis, tbero are no homologies 
bciwcfii tin* vkt)t-tons of ln\ criebnil es and A’erte 
braics ; to lie* )a\ioi\ rni'ieo’/er, tbfit form of lis.*sue 
uliicb Me call bone is ewlii.^-ively Ji'slri<*t»‘d. 

SLcht^fff of r(’7'/< e/v»'/* V. - - Iit*re vre must distin- 
gtii'-Ii tlr.'st of all boiwoc n external exoskeleton 
and tbc internal endoskidetoii. The scales of 
li'slies, H»e '.calc*- and '-<'nfcs of rejitiles. tbc scales, 
claws, and <'v<m f«*al!n is of Idrds, tbc leinarkabje 
bon\ aiinainre id’ armadiilos, tlic st^ilcs «*l iian- 
eoUn^, tb(‘ < law'i of carnivores, the 4|uiliS' of porcu- 
pims, and <‘vcn the hair of ordinary mammals 
illiisiralc ilie vniiciv of .strnctnrcs which may l»e 
included Mithin the analondcal tauicepiion of an 
(':\'o.skcbd<m. All these struct nre.s are formed in 
the epidermis, or in tlic liermis, or in IkiIIi ooni- 
biiied. Tortoi-^e-sheil and tlie scales of reptiles are 
e]ddermic ; the scutes of crocodiles and the plat^ 
c<»voring armadillos are dermic ; the scales of 
Elasniobraneh and ( ianoid fishes ai*e <lue to both 
layers. But il is ditlicult to can*\’ out any rigidly 
logical cba.ssification. Thus, the <loi'sal shield of k 
tortoise is physiologically an exoskeleton, but 
structurally it is in gieat part formetl from the 
dorsal vertebra* anti front wliat in other animals 
form the rilts. The ventral shield of a tortoise is 
formed from dermal l>ones, and the so-called abdo* 
ntinal ribs of crocoililes arise as ossifications in the 
fibrous tissue M'hicli lies underneath the skin and 
above the muscles. The teeth of Elasniobraneh 
fishes are undoubte<Uy homologous with the dermal 
denticles or skin-teeth which occur over the skin, 
and the teeth of mammals are starteil by enamel 
germs which sink in from the epidermis of the 
month. 

The Verteht'cd Column* — In a primitive Verte- 
brate animal like the lancclet the Ixidy is siip]>orted 
by a median dorsal axis, and, apart from slight 
supports for the mouth, the phar>m>^ and the 
metfian fin, this is all the skeleton. The median 
dorsal axis, tvhich in the lancelet has not even the 
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firmnesK of cartilage, is called the notochord, and is 
one of the constant characteristics of the skeleton of 
Vertebrates. There is a hint of it in the proboscis 
of Balanoglossus (q.v.) and in Cephalodiscus ; 

it is more distinct in the tail of young Ascidians 


(q.v.), and persists throughout life in Appendic- 
ularia; in tlie lancelet, in the hag, ana in the 
young lamprey it is an unsegmented rod with a 

simple sheath ; 

I in the adult 

8 ^ lamprey there 

i above the 

^4 I i ^ notochord 

k /I P V ? y rudimentary 

• ' Tf /n arches of carti- 

^ ^ forming 

I I a trough in 

M M which the 

i " iv spinal cord 

i ^ lies ; in cartila- 

A B ginous Ganoid 

^ y fishes, such as 

^ the sturgeon, 

Fig. L in the Chima^ra 

A unse^ented notochord ((f\ its sheath type, and in the 
(c). B, notochord in process of being TSitinm onrti 
constructed by its sheath, the i>art3 carti- 

marked (v) corresponding to the centres laginous arc lies 
of two adjacent vertebraj. C, section of appear both 
a young vertebral column : d, the noto- aoove and be- 


a young vertebral column : d, the noto- aoove and be- 

chord; c, its sheath.^ 6, the spinal cord 

protecte<l by neural arches (a); beneath 

are inferior processes ( e). c li o r d, b u t 

there are as 

yet no vertebral bodies. These begin in the 
Elosmobranch fishes, in which the notochord is, 
in part at least, constricted by the encroach- 
ment of its sheath, and divideu into vertebne. 
In the bony Ganoids, such as Lepidosteus, the 
vertebrie are ossified, and so they are more or 
less thoroughly in all the higher Vertebrates. 
Yet it is not the notochord wliich is ossified, 
but its sheath ; the notochonl in all higher Ver- 
tebrates being merely a provisional structure, 
an internal scaffolding around which its ‘substi- 
tute,’ the backlione, is built. Each vertebra 
generally consists of the substantial body or 
centrum, the neural arches which form a tube for 
the spinal cord and meet above it in a neural 
spine, the transverse processes which project later- 
ally and are usually connected with ribs, and the 
articular processes >vhich bind vertebra to vertebra 
so that a hrin and yet flexible backbone results. 

A breastbone or sternum to w liich the ribs are 
veiitrally united occurs in many Reptiles and in all 
Birds and Mammals. It arises from a cartilaginous 
tract uniting the ventral ends of the ribs. In 
Amphibians also there is a breastlione, but there 
are no distinct ribs, and it is not certain that >ve 
can compare this sternum with that of higher 
Vertebrates. 

The S/cull.^ln a young Vertebrate animal the 
cavity in which the brain lies is surrounded by a 
membranous sheath, but this is gradually replaced, 
first by a gristly brain-box, and afterwards in most 
cases by an almost entirely bony skull. Let us first 
consider the gristly brain-box or chondro-cranium. 
(a) Its foundation is formed from two pairs of 


eight pairs), which loop round the pharynx, run- 
ning between the primitive gill-clefts. Of these 
arches the two most anterior, which are called the 
mandibular and the hyoid arches, are of great im- 
portance in the development of the skull; the 
others form supports for the phai-ynx, and are per- 
manently important only in Fishes and iii gilled 
Amphibians. In Elasinobranch fishes the mandib- 
ular and hyoid arches do not form any direct part 
of the giistly 


brain- box, but 
in the Teleo- 
steans and 
thence o n- 
W’ards they, 
or the bones 
which replace 
them, contrib- 
ute directly to 
the upbuild- 
ing of the 
skull. To fol- 
low the history 





Fig. 2. 


of the arches, cartilaginttng ni(liiiierits of the skull : 
which under- parachonlals [e), trabecuhe ;/,, anterior 
go numerous notnehord ((/ ), audUt>ry eupsulo (' «' ), 

f rn T 1 capsule ( h), nasal capsule (a'. B, a 

transrorilict slightly more advanced state: tlic nasal 
tions, IS one and auilitory caitsules have haed with the 
of the most brain-box ; the optic capsules reiiiain free, 
difficult and 

interesting tasks of comparative anatomy. (d) 
\Ylien a rx>ne develops m direct relation to a 
pre-existent cartilage which it replaces, it is often 
called a primary or * cartilage bone ; ’ and there 
are many regions of the cartilaginous brain- 
box wliich in the course of dcvclopiiient are thus 
replaced by bones. But there tire other bones w liicli 
develop independently of pre-existent cartilage. 
They invest tlie cartilaginous brain-box on its roof, 
on its floor, and on its sides. They are comparable 
to the dermal ossifications or scutes which occur in 
Ganoid fishes and many other animals, and they 
are often called secondary or ‘ membrane ’ bones. 
In structure they are of course indistingulsliable 
from ‘cartilage bones;’ in origin too they arc in 
one way the s«aine, for all bones arise from a 
(periosteal) membrane of bone-making cells; but 
‘cartilage Ixuies ’ are at one time represented by 
cartilages, wliereas ‘ membrane Ixines ’ never are. 

To sum up, the skull is fornied ( a ) from the para- 
chordals and trabecube at the enil of the notochord, 
(6) from the adjacent sense -capsules of the nose 







'h'h 

(a) Ita founaatioh ia formed from two paira of Fig. 3. -Diagram aho^n^tho branchial archea of the 

parachordala and ^ or mandibular'arch ; /, part of aecond or 

anterior trabeculu3 — which lie beside and in front hyoid arch; behind these the archofi(^)Hoi)aratliiggill'Oleft8: 
of the notochord. These are extended upwards by a, b, c, the nasal, optic, and auditory capsules, 
a further formation of cartilage ; the end of the 

notochord may also Iielp a little : the result is a and the ear, (c) from the more or less intimately 
cartilaginous brain-lxix. (ft) But to the sides of associated mandibular and hyoid arclies, (d) from 
this are added a pair of cartilaginous nasal capsules the ossification of the gristly brain -box due to (a), 
^*’ont, and a similar pair of auditory capsules (ft), and (c), but also from ‘membrane bones* 
behind, (c) Aliout the mouth there are some lip or investing bones which arise Independently of 
or labial cartilages, which may help in forming the pre-existent cartilages. There is no skull in 
skull; but much more important is a series of Tunicates or in the lancelet; it is cartilaginous 
cartilaginous ^branchial arches’ (never more than in Cyclostomata and Elasmobranchs ; centres of 
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tiv«i li»n1»s \v«*ro nuu 
rays f(in»|iaral»l<'. to tlios< 


ossification and investing bones begin with the 
Ganoid fishes, and are numerous in Teleosteans 
and in all higher animals. In tlie development of 
the individuaJ there is a parallel progress. 

Theory of the Skull, — About the l>6gin- 
ning of the 19th century Oken and Goetlie 
independently suggested what is known 
as the vertebral theory of the skull — an 
undoubtedly suggestive theory, to which 
Owen lent the strength of his aulhoritv, 
but whicli has been disproved hy the sub- 
sequent discoveries of comparative ana- 
tomy and embryology (see Skt i.L). 

The Appendical fir Skeleton.- 
apart from the axial ski‘h'toii are the 
limbs and the girdles to wliich ihi'se jue 
attache<l. No secun^ eonclii^iou has yt‘t 
been reached as to origin of tho limlks of 
Vertebrates. Jii the siinnlest forin-'^ i1m‘ 
Tuiiicates, the laneehu, ( lie ( *y(‘Inr^^^»l^ula 
— tliere are none, sml theie is a %ory 
marked dilVerencfi hfU’.\e(u» (lie liit lilie 
limbs of ^islu^s and the liiigiueij and loe.i 
liinlis whie.h occur in almos(. all hi^^her 
backboned animals. A<*<*ordiiig lolh'-en- 
baur, the pectoral and ]ic]\i(' i.'i»dles ao* 
structures comparable to ilie, loam Inal 
arch<*s, afid ho .su]>pos»‘s that the jaimi 
le up of modiiifd tin 
wliich ,su]»}M.i! 
the unpaired fins of fisiic^. Aironiicg 
to Uohrn the limbs arc n >idu'*.> of a. IoultP 
ludinal series of scgmcmaily arranged 
outgrowtlis, peihaps ('omparablc to the 
appemlages of a (epical Annelid woim 
(.see Kishks, Vkh riant \ i a). 

The jieeloral or shouldcj -ginllc ronsi'^ts 
of a dorsal shoulder-hla<le <u* .scapula, a 
ventral coracoid, wdth tlie articulation for 
the arm between them, ami of a foi warti- 
growing (‘olhir-l»ono or clavicle. The 
pelvic or liin-girdle consis(-. on eat li ‘-ide 
of a dorsal ilium, a ventral ischium, wiili 
the articulation for tin* leg hclwiuMi tlieni, 
and of a tliinl pubic portion, Idie fore- 
limh“*fr<un Anipliihian.s oinvanls con- 
sists of a Iniinerus ail icula ting witli tlie 
girdle, a lower arm <*omj»osetl of ratlins 
ami ulna lying side by side, a wrist or 
carpus of several elements, a ham! with 
metacarpal bones in (ho palm ami witli 
lingers coiiiposeil of several joints or phalanges. 
The hind-limb — from Amphibians onwanls- con- 
sists of ii femur articulating with the girdle, a 
lower leg composed of tiVua and iibula lying side by 

side, an tuikle 
region or tareus 
of several ele- 
ments, a foot 
with laetatorsal 
lK>nes in the sole 
and with toes 
composed of 
several joints or 
phalanges. Dis- 
tinct from all the 
other bones are 
, ,, , a few little ‘ sesa- 

. .V, clavicle ; h acapnia ; c, cor- > xvhinh orA 

acoid, Jl, diaj^rani of lialf of the pelvic *^^^^^** Wllicn are 
girdle of an alligator : <7, fliuin ; e, occasionally de- 
Ischlnm ; /. pubis. veloped within 

tendons and 

neai* joints, notably, for instance, the knee-pan or 
patella. 

The Skeleton of Man, — As the bones of all the 
chief parts of the human body are described in 
separate articles, we need not do more than unify 
these by reference to a diagram of the entire 


skeleton (fig. 5), Altogether there are more than 
200 bones, but some wliich are originally distinct 
become fused with their neighbours. 
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Fig. 4. 

A, diagram of half of an ideal pectoral 
ginUe : a, ' 


Fig. 5. — Human Skeleton. 

In the vortcbrsl column ihore are originally thirty- 
three veriebnc, but in adult life the normal number 
is twenty -six, for, while the first twenty-four remain 
distinct ,* five ( the twenty-fifth to the twenty-ninth 
inclusive) unite to form the sacrum supporting the 
hip-girdle, and the four hindmo.Ht fuse more or less 
completely in a terminal tail -piece or coccyx. Seven 
cervicals support the neck ; twelve dorsals form the 
greater part of the back and bear rilis ; five lumbal’s 
occur in the loins ; these are followed by the sacrum 
and the coccyx (see Spinal Coluain).* 

The rilis, or elastic arches of bone which bound 
the chest, are normally twelve on each side. Most 
of them articulate dorsally^ with the bodies of two 
adjacent vertebne and with the transverse pro- 
cesses of the posterior one ; vent rally’ the first seven 
pairs are connected with the median breastbone hy 
means of intervening cartilages, while the posterior 
five pairs are more or less free (see Ribs). 

The skull consists in early c^ult life of twenty- 
two separate bones, but originally there were'more, 
and as life continues the number may be further 
reduced by fusion. For the various bones, see 
Skull. 

The skeleton of the arm includes thirty bones-— in 
the upper arm the humerus, which articulato with 
the shoulder-girdle ; in the forearm the radios and 
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ulna, which articulate with the humerus at the 
elbow; the wrist of eiglit carpal bones; the five 
inetacar]>als of the palm ; the live digits, of which 
the four fingers have each three joints or phalanges, 
while the tliiimb has two. The iinnortant bone of 
the pectoral girdle is tlic shonldcr-l)Ia<le or scapula. 
To this, at the shoulder- joint, there is fused a 
small beak-like bone — the coracoid — wliich is separ- 
ate in Birds and Reptiles, but reduccil to a mere 
process of the scapula in all Mammals except the 
Monotremes. Stretching from the breastbone to 
shoulder- blade is the curved collar-bone or clavicle. 

The skeleton of the leg also includes thirty bones 
— in the thigh the femur, which articulates with 
the hip-girdle ; in the lower leg the shin-bone or 
tibia and the splint-bone or libula, which articulate 
with the femur at the knee-joint, where there lies 
a little ‘ sesamoid * bone — the patella ; in the ankle 
region seven bones, then five niet.atarsal l>ones 
forming the sole of tlie foot, and live toes with the 
same number of phalanges as in the fingoi*s. The 
pelvic girdle consists in early life of three paired 
Dones — large dorsal ilium, a* posterior ischium, an 
anterior pubis on each side -but tliese unite about 
the twenty-fifth yesnv into single liaunch-bone, 
with the socket of which the thigh articulates. See 
Arm, Hand, Shoulder, Foot, Leo, Pelvis, 
Ribs, Sklj.l, and Spinal CourMX ; for literature, 
see the works referred to in the article Anatomv. 
Skeletons otlier than human will he seen under the 
headings of ANTHROPOID Apes, Bat, Bird, Elk, 
Fishes, IIesperornis, IniTHYosAriu's, 1ot\vxo- 
DON , M EG ATIIER I V M , 1*LES lOS AIR IS , Pt KRO ■ 
DxVCTVL, &c. ; and skulls at BaUIKOU.SSA, CARNI- 
VORA, Doo, Rodent, iS:c. 

Skelliffs . three rocky islands on the south-west 
coast of Ireland, lying 10 miles S\V. of Valentia 
island. On one of the rocks stands a lighthouse, 
the light of whicli is 175 feet above bigli-water, 
and visible 18 miles at sea. On Great Skcllig 
(710 feet high) are the ruins of a monastery. 

Skollliersdale* a town of Lancashire, 44 
miles from Oniiskirk. Pop. { 1851 ) 700 ; (1 801 ) GG27. 

SkeltOllf John, an early satirical poet, is .sup- 
posed to have been horn about 14G0, most probal)ly 
in Norfolk, although generally said to liave been 
M»ning from a Ciimljerlaml family. He studied at 
Cambridge, perhaps also at Oxford, and received 
from eacli the acaaemical honour of laureate. He 
was aiipointcMl tutor to the young prince Henry, 
and early acquired such reputation for learning 
that Erasmus styles liini ‘ the one light and orna- 
ment of British letters.’ He took Indy orders in 
1498, and became rector of Djss in Norfolk, but 
seems later to have been suspended for keeping a 
concubine; although Fuller tells ns how, on bis 
death- bed he protested * that in his conscience lie 
kept her in the notion of a wife, though such his 
cowardliness that he would rather confess adultery 
( then accounted \i\it a, re?iial) than own marriiigo, 
esteemed a capital crime in that age.’ Wood tells 
us that he ‘ was esteemed more fit for the stage 
than the pew or pulpit,’ and Cliiircliyanl says ‘ his 
talke was as he wraet.’ Already he ha<I pr<)duced 
some translations, and elegies upon Edward IV''. 
and tli/it Earl of NorthuinherJand miirdore*! by a 
Yorkshire irioh in 1480; but now lie struck into 
an original vein of satirical vernacular poetry, 
in rattling verses of six, five, ami even four 
ayllahles, with quick -recurring rhymes, overflowing 
with grotesque wonis and images and iinrestraine<l 
jocularity,^ and lightened U]) by bright gleams of 
fanc^. Hk bent leaned strongly towards satire, 
and in this kind his chief ])rodiictions were The 
Bowge of Courte, Coign Cloute^ and Why come ye 
not to Courte. Of these the first i.s an allegorical 
poem showing striking power of characterisation ; 


the second, a vigorous and unsparing attack on t)ie 
corruptions of the church, of which he himself 
says, ‘ thougli my ryme be ragged, tattered and 
jagged, rudely rain-beaten, rust and moth-eaten, 
if ye take well therewith, it bath in it some 
pytli;’ the last is a sustained invective against 
Cardinal Wolsey. He attacks with the most 
plain-spoken boldness his arrogance, avarice, and 
incontinence, and does not spare even his *gresy 
genealogy ’ and the ‘ bocher’s stall.’ Wolsey felt 
the sting, and tried to arrest his libeller, but Skel- 
ton fled to the sanctuary in Westminster, where 
Abl)ot Islip sheltered him till bis death, June 21, 
1529. Of bis other poems the chief are Phyjhjp 
SpannvCy a young «jirl s lament for a pet birtl liilTed 
in a convent of black nuns at Carowe near Nor- 
wich, an amusing hut rather profane jea iVes'pi'itt 
which (\>leridge called ‘an exquisite and original 
poem ; ’ llic Tnnnyng of Elynour Itummyng, a 
vigorous burlcscme picture of low life, its lieroine 
an ale-wife at Leatherhead in Surrey ; the LV/v - 
lande of La nrcll, a long hut less successful poem ; 
and Magnyfijrrncp, the only one of his Interludes 
that lias survived. Skelton’s reputation for wit, 
if not rihahlry, was so great that a wretched book 
of ‘merye tales’ was po]mlarly linked with liis 
name : as undeserved is Rope’s phrase — ‘ beastly 
Skelton’ — written on occasion of a repriirt in 173G 
of the first collected edition ( 15G8). Tlie only good 
edition is that by the Rev, A. Dyce (2 vols. iS4:i). 

SkeilCt William Edkhes, an erudite Scottish 
liistorian, was born at Iiivcric on Loch Ness, 
June 7, 1SG9, the secrind son of Scott’s friend, 
James Sk(uie (1775 ISGI). He bad his etluca- 
tion at Ediiihiirgh High School, in (ieriiiany, 
ami at the universities of St Andicws and 
Ediiihurgli, afterwards, in becoming a 

Writer to the Signet in Edinburgli. In 1879 he 
received the I>.C. L. <le*oee from Oxford, ami in 
1881 he succeeded Hill Burton as Historiograjilier 
tor Scotlaml. lie ilitsl on the 29tli August 1892. 
Among his most important works are The High- 
la talers of Svoilatid (2 vols. 1837), The Dean of 
Lisntorcs lUtoh : a Selection of Ancient Gad in 
Poetry (18G1); Citron ides of the Piets and Scots 
(1867); Forduri’s Crttnica Gent is Seotornm (2 vols. 
1871); The Four Ancient Pools of Wales (2 vols. 
18G8) ; Celtic Scotland^ a Uistttry of Ancient Albtfu 
(3 vols. 187G-80) ; ami Mcnatrials of the Family of 
Sh'cnc of Skene (New Spalding Glnh, 1887). 
Skepticism. See Scepticism. 

^^kerries. a name applied to several groups of 
isfdated rocky islets ronml the coasts of Great 
Britain, more es]>ecially a group about 2 miles off 
the north-west coast of Anglesey, liaving a light- 
house J17 feet liigh. See also I’entland Eirth. 

Skerries, an Irisli seaport, 18 miles N. by E, 
of Jlublin. Poji. 2227. 

Skerryvore. the chief rock of a reef wliich 
lies 10 miles SW. of Tyree and 24 W. of Iona. 
This reef, which stretches 8 miles west-soutb-west- 
ward, is eonijioHcd of compact gneiss, worn smooth 
by the constant action of the waves, and was long 
a terror to mariner.s, having canscrl the loss of one 
ship annually for forty yeai-s previous to 1844. 
The Northern Lighthouse Commission bad long 
intended the erection of a lighthouse on Skerry- 
vore, the only point of this dangerous reef which 
could afford the needful foundation ; but the diffi- 
culty of landing on the rock, from the immense 
force (3 tons to the superficial foot) with which the 
Atlantic waves heat RIKin it, caused the delay of 
the scheme till 1838. The design and superintend- 
ence of the building were entnisted to Alan Steven- 
son, who followed generally the inode adopted by 
his father, Robert Stevenson, in the construction 
of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, and completed his 
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work in 1844. The liglithoube i« I38i^ feet high ; 
at the base 42, and at the top 16 feet in diameter, i 
The liglit, a revolving one, can Ih? seen at a dis- j 
tanoe of 18J nautical miles. TJie cost of erection ! 
was £86,977. See A. Stevenson’s Account of the ! 
iikerryvureLig1iihousc{YA\iu 18*18). ; 

8kibbereen« a iiifirkel -town of the coiuity of i 
Cork, Ireland, 54 miles SW. of t'oik, ab the ter- j 
niiijiiH of a branch line, with a little tra<le in : 
agrioult nnil ])n)duce. It sijlleied tetii!>l> fhuing j 
the famine of 1840-47. l'o|». j 

Skiddaw, a mountain (‘>051 ft. ) of t himlK i land, j 
flanking tlie east side of lias'><-iii waite \\’af< amt : 
5J mih‘s NNW. of I >erw«'nl walpr and Ko-,-.', n I 

Skimmer, or Si^issoiis-uju. ( AV/ ////<•// oy.vj, n. ! 

genns of long -winged sf?a birds hehni^im; to tin.' ! 
Cull family (An/vVArb 'I'ludj- ino*-! di-i Ijnd i . i* ■ 
feature is the long, thin hill witli the lov. cr haij 
longer than the upjwr. 'rin’i'' ap* on!*, ♦hj'* 

known species, occurring iv* i‘ cK ir* 

Afri<*a., ami America. Itaiwm rti -i ril^i*'- ii;<- 
Ameri<*an skimmers, or, as ihcv are .il e:i!hd. 
Shearwaters [R, ;iUi!r./ fIm- 

8nrfa(^e of tlie water, gi'rjer;ill\ m snia!! • • 

ploughing up small fish v^if{} (hdi |c-. 
lower mandihh*, and *‘i*cuiinv tljcm wph !!a.- i.ic/* i 1 
half of th^ir scis-oj‘- li k(* I'll!-. 


the layer remain. Skin-grafting aims at trans- 
pliinling small portions of healtliy e]>iderruis — m- 
cluding iu deeper layers - to denuded surfaces, and 
when the grafts take root the raw' surtVice is much 
juore speedily covered Iveeause the healing prmjess 
.-preads from ( mdi | see Rni^OPLASTIO 

< Mo;uATn J vs Nail> and Hair (fpv.) are growths 
of t he epidermi*^. 

'riic cutt.i rf^rifon^ oi‘ // s?:ui a vascular 

and serr-itivc- -! rn<*} ui’c. \ u Im ic cr.vered hy the 
eijidcrnd*'. Il jcfis 05) a layer wldclt in iiiosl* 
}*l;ict-‘v, (•ojOfiin*' f;n— the ruu'r ¥f,' us --and 

i)d‘" i;jy»e' ihc e-*ri!Hri i- •^ome^ jme-. lot»s."]\ . some- 
! inc's linid;, , alJachefi. j li -{jin'Mio* tic* ri»jeMkiii 
i'ltrj.'-i.*- j - «d an iff! »'v!a<‘iug neiM urL <0 vhip' il'orous 

ti-siiP V. it!} ; lil'jc,-., < l-j ils dcO[) 

» i n ‘ - ic s ato neti* o|cn, and cuijlaiu 

i lu Ihn. wa\’ { Oe cMjiiin» yradiiaily 

. v.if;; t h(- l>» a ti'-O'" lii"- lu\!r. and s*> its 

'■ l ir.ti e'l { i/ipn 'cil !*« n#‘i»crall\ O’^ia-ohal 
: '.n„ t h fit jth ai an ijcda h‘*?'**\ er 

h-n * pcic'-. t>^ inii -''.ihu t’dac- .aj** l'i)und. 

1 .n- 4e;'v« "nine.'- tic- <’'ninjr clia rat' r<'ri>ed hy 
'•‘.hj'h :-.‘ o ihc cpidf'riid^. I'lie 

].!■ '-• ' hri:-.-,'" r. ..npo-^itc llic ricsores of 

c 1 in. I f ' . If ' !fc >c/-n <'jji llic IfticLs of 

(:c- li'ind- ; '/’.;!/• < 1.0 -Khi <'t M‘c paJm- and 

• d/ ^ ri dll* ft)ne. paiteriis 


Skill. The '-kin fnj JO'' a <(»iH jd« {•- .’.tj %• 'o- d :o *• c 1 • u «' ? ' -i i * t *' ' > -f c;. c h i nd i V idin'il. 'Those 

the outer surfaci* of tin' Ijodv. and i a t-.m [ m.'.i*,-- o.;.* J'-m, •ijft.r. r‘n«i do ia>t iintteti/iliy 

distinct huors, of which i In* i- oaajj'd ila* ■ '-h ... o irj jnjiiir hff* (<hjii>,n». 'The 

C/jifirnnixy rah'rlr, or a/ on and the ir.m-) i hf htn-j • ;ne otp' lo Mo- f;n*t that tln^oTiter 

car/utN or ra. \loHMeer, (ho .-Ljt; <<:iiJ:dn' ‘a;;*; i.r t !).► i . .rh; i,- '-c-t t \\i;h Mnall tdecatioiis 


ctMtiiin structures lermed 'taciih- <•* .i p!i-..‘]i - h\ 
means of which the pro}><‘riirs of IumIiov aie i«' 
vea.le<l to the of louch : niid . -'-oria'c l wii!. 

the skin there are sach in’eo..MH \ oi.jan'- < 1 ** h.tii, 
nails, sehju'eoiis gland'-, ami s^veat ghuid--. 

The <7n//r/v///.s' is mm \ a''4*ulai‘, and foim- n pro 
tective covering for the cm is \era. It \arics i?i 
thickness from i^dh to d.lii an inch, heing 

1 li C'lsi -t in l In' 
K palm^oi the liainN 
and sr>le'. of fin* 
feel. 1 II s! net me 
it coirnksts t»f ct'lls. 
clo>cK adherent 
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Fig. 1. — Section of Kpidermis from 
the Human Hand, highly magni- 
fied ( Ranvier ) : 

A, tiorny layer, consisting of o. super- 
lieial horny scales ; ft, sw'ulien out 
homy cells ; c, stmtuni luculnin : Ik 
rete mucosuin, consi.sting of d, prickle 
celhs ; e, olongaU'd cells near coriuiii ; 
/, a nerve-fibre. 


i«» each olln*r h^ 
llieir maigins, 
and arranged in 
many iiiegular 
layers. dhe in- 
dividual cells \ ary 
^ in shape, being 
jau'jjendieular in 
lln» i{ct‘]»c‘-t Layer, 
and passing h\ 
various Iran si 

tioiis into a sur- 
face st rat mil of 
hardened fiat 
tened cells, which 
are constantly be- 
ing throw’ll oir by 
desq iiamat ion ; 
iig. 1 shows the 
^’arious transi- 
tions. In many 
of the cells, even 


of white races, pig- 
ment granules are found, and tliese account for 
the tawny colour of Hie skin. A section of tlie 
epidermis of a Negro’s leg, showing tlie cells 
of the horny and mucous layers, will lie found 
at^ Epidermis (q.v,). If a large portion of the” 
epidermis be removed, the process of repair is 
slow, and proceeds from the edges of the wound, 
but recovery is quicker if any of the deeper cells of 


ii'tiijcd yig. ‘J 'ri.» '*c UK* must fully 



Tig '2. - r.uiq.oui d r^ipill ^. . f Sirf-K*. of IJa? d : 
if, « I .1 pip.Ilu; ' . /<. ili.'.r -i^winitL pn.<:*-.'-s<‘s. 3Iiu'UUii-d 

Ov> ut.aiaUi.-.. 

developed where touch i> lliie.sf, and llicy lit into 
<*one'-pomliiig <lej»ri‘>^ion> on the undc*r >urlace. of 
the cj>id(‘rmis. j'h** dteeper layers of the coriinii 
are jdentifully .-nj‘]died with hloud-vi'Ssels, wJiich 
form a line muwoik of capiliaiic*- from wliicli loops 
pa^*- into most of the ]>a]»ill;e. Fine ncrvcMire al.<o 
snpjdicd to the corium for distrihulioii to the 
‘l<)uch corpu.scles ' foiiml in certain jiapilla*. As a 
rule papilla* with toucli corpnsch*s have no ca])il- 
lary hmj^s and thus wc? tlistinguish ‘vascular’ and 
‘ laelik* papilhe. Tlie hair- follicles also receive 
nerves, and tine Naricose nerve-tihvils pass into the 
deeper layers of the* epidermis. Sehaccoits ghuuh^ 
foiiml w’ht'rever hail's are pivsent, pour their .secre- 
tion into hair- follicles at a short distance from the 
mouth, unless the hair he small, when the gland 
may open on the surface of the .skin, and the hair 
nroject through its duct. Heing outgrowtlus of the 
iiair-follicle.s they are accessory structures to the 
epidermis, although the iKMly of the gland is lodged 
ill the corium. They are specially abundant in the 
scalp and face — some of the largest lieing fouml on 
the .side of the nose. Their .secretion consist.s of 
the fattily degenerated and disintegrated cells 
w’hich line their interior (see Acne). 

Siveat-ghinds are found at various depths beneath 
the corium. Each glaml is a coiled -up tube, of 
which the duct is that part leading in a corkscrew 
manner througli the corium ami epidermis to the 
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8ui*face. These glands are also outgrowths of the 
epidermis, and they are lined by epithelial cells, 
•rtiey are most numerous where there is no hair, 
but Ihey occur everywhere in connection with the 
skin. Krause states that 2800 open on a square inch 
of skin from the palm ; half as 
many on a similar area on the 
back of the hand ; fewer on the 
surface of the forehead ; 1 100 on 
breast and forearm ; wliile from 
400 to 600 are found on the square 
inch of the lower limbs and back 
of the trunk. The sweat is 
naturally alkaline^ although it 
may be found acid owing to the 
presence of fatty acids derived 
from the decomposition of sebum. 
In prolonged sweating the secre- 
tion becomes neutral and again 
alkaline. It is colourless, of a 
saltish taste, and its o<lour, which 
is due to volatile fatty acids, 
varies with different parts of the 
body. Coloured sweat is among 
the phenomena of nervous alfec- 
tions, and instances of blue and 
Bed view'" of bloody sweats are on record. Tn 
a Sweat-gland, jaundice the sweat may contain 
with its duct bile-pigment. 

( Wagner) : Ceruminous glands are found in 

a, the gland sur- ^be auditory passage, ami have 
hi:d, its ^ close rescmblaucc to sweat- 
duct,’ i»as>ing glands that the former may be 
through coriuta reg«arded as modifications of the 
and epidermis. latter. They yield an adhesive 
bitter secretion— the wax — which 
protects the drum of the ear from insects, dust, &c. 

The most important function of the skin, 
Touch (q.v.), is separately treated. Kegarded as 
a protective coveiing, the skin possesses the com- 
bined advantages of toughness, resistance, flexi- 
bility, and elasticity ; the connective framework 
being the part which mainly confers these proper- 
ties, although the epidermis co-operates with it. 
The subcutaneous layer of fat, and tlie modifica- 
tions of epidermis in various forms, as hairs, wool, 
feathei-s, scales, &c., serve for the preservation of 
warmth, and occasionally (when they occur as 
claws, talons, &c.) as means of oftence or defence. 
The skin is the seat of a twofold excretion — viz. 
of that formed by the sudoriparous glands and 
that formed by the sebaceous glands. The fluid 
secreted by tlie sudoriparous glands is usually 
formed so gi-adually that the watery portions of it 
escape by ev aporation as soon as it rejiches the 
surface ; but in certain conditions, as during strong 
exercise, or when the external heat is excessive, or 
in certain diseases, or when the evaporation is pre- 
vented by tlie application of a texture inipermeabJe 
to air, as, for example, oiled silk, or the material 
known as mackintosh, or india-rub]>cr cloth, the 
secretion, instead of eva]iorating, collects on the 
skin in the form of drops of fluid. WJien it is 
stated that the swejit contains urea, lactates, ex- 
tractive matters, &c., and that the amount of 
watery vapour exhaled from the skin is, on an 
average, 2j lb. daily, the importance of the sudo- 
riparous ^larnls as organs of excretion will lie at 
once manifest. Moreover, there is reason to lie- 
lieve, from the experiments of Scharling, Gerlach, 
and others, that the importance of the skin as a 
respiratory organ is far from inconsiderable, very 
appreciable quantities of carbonic acid lieing ex- 
haled hourly W the external surface of the body. 

In the amphibia, in which the skin is thin and 
moist, the cutaneous respiration is extremely 
active ; and that the respiratory function of the 
skin in the higher animsds is also considerable is 



Fig. 3.— Magni- 


proved not only by measuring the excreted carbonic 
acid, but by the fact that if the skin is covered 
by an impermeable varnish, or if the body is en- 
closed, all but the head, in a caoutchouc dress, 
animals soon die, as if asphyxiated, their heart and 
lungs being gorged with olooil, and their tempera- 
ture before death gradually falling many degrees. 

The skin is, moreover, an organ of absorption : 
mercurial preparations, when rubbed into the skin, 
have the same action as when given internally. 
Thus potassio- tartrate of antimony, rubbed into 
the skin in the form of ointment or solution, may 
excite vomiting, or an eruption extending over the 
whole body. The effect of rubbing is probably to 
force the particles of the matter into the orifices of 
the glamls, where they are more easily absorbed 
than lliey would be through the epidermis. It has 
been proved by the experiments of Madden, Ber- 
thold, and others, that the skin has the power of 
absorbing water, although to a less extent than 
occurs in thin-skinned animals, such as frogs and 
lizards. This fact has a practical application. In 
severe cases of dysphagia — difficult swallowing — 
\\dien not even fluids can he taken into the stomach, 
immersion in a bath of warm water, or of milk and 
water, may assuage the thirst. Sailors, also, when 
destitute of fresh water, find their urgent thirst 
allayed by soaking their clothes in salt water. 

The diseases of the skin are classified at 
Diseases ; the more important affections are 
noticed in special articles. See also Aliuxos, 
Bath, Nervous System. The colour of the skin 
as a means of distiimuishing race is dealt with at 
Ethnology. Peculiarities in the skins of various 
animals are treated in the articles on those animals 
( IIirroroTAMUS, Khinoueros, &c.). For skins a.s 
articles of commerce, see Furs, Leather. For 
th‘6 stuffing of animals, see Taxidermy. 

Skin-casting is a popular term for processes 
which vary not a little in uegree and even in nature. 
In most cases the outer layer of the epidermis tends 
to die away, and is separated oft' either very gradu- 
ally and in small pieces at a time, or in large 
shreds, or in a continuous slough (sec Snakes). 
The moulting of feathers and the casting of liair 
are analogous. In the moulting or ‘eedysis’ of 
Crustaceans and other Arthropo«ls, what is cast 
is the cuticle — a product of the underlying epider- 
mis. See Crab, Crayfish, Crustacea. ^ 

Skink (Scincxis officinalis), an African lizard, 
which lives in sandy places, and burrows with great 
rapidity. It is from six to eight inches Tong, 
generally of a reddish-dun colour, with darker 



Skink (Sci'ucus officinaHs), 


transverse bands, a wedge-shaped head, and four 
rather strong limbs. For ages it has been in great 
repute for ima^nary medicinal virtues; it was 
largely imported on this account into ancient 
Home, and is still in high esteem in the East, 
dried skinks finding a re^y sale in many places, 
as Cairo and Alexandria. There is almost no 
disease for wliich skink-powder has not been 
supposed to be a cure. The Skink is typical 
of the family Scincidm, of which Eunieces with 
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well -developed legs, Seps with very weak legs, 
Nessia with rudimentary legs, Acontias with no 
legs are representative genera. In many there are 
well developed bony scutes beneath the rounded 
scales. See Lizards. 

Sklnnert John, tlie author of ‘Tullorhgonifii,* 
was lK)rn in tha parish of Birsc, A)»erdeeiishire, 
3d October 1721, the son of the sclioolinaster there. 
He graduated at seven tetm at A!>erde#ui, tftught 
in the parish schools at Keninay and Monyinusk 
{where he left the I^resbvterian for the Episcopal 
Church), and in 1740 Wfuit as jnivate Ut 

Shetlaml, where he married the daughter of tin 
Episcopal clergyman. In 1742 he wns onlained a 
defi<*on, aii<l phoned at Longsidc, wlien^ h** m 
tered for Nixty-four years. In 174t) his wa>v 

pillaged and his cliaj>el liunn*d hy thf" HaiH)\'«Miaft 
soldiery, although SKiniMM' was no .faeo))it»‘, and was 
one of the few who, so far as ho could. complitMl 
with the terms of the 'Foleration A<‘l for widflf, 
liowevcr, he. had to receive the ;i,)»'-(>lutioa «»f hi- 
bishop, ilje church n-t large regaiding <‘ojnp)i;uif ♦- 
its sill. 'Flic Act. of I 7 FS he and h)< people e\ ;uie/t 
for the mo.-t part, and in ITed i»e we- i!npri-<»!f d 
for six months. At sonir* peiiod hefoie iT’sh lie 
hecame d<*an of the ilioee^e ; and )ie died at Vise 
deen, in l^i.s son s house, tOih Jun<‘ IS07. 

Skinner IS reitu niheri-d only ^ y f'ov -tan/'. II - pid* 
lislied An. h'rr/f sia.'yftr t/ //^s^^ 7 / o/ sv.aAf y/7 : sm!-.. 

17<‘^J^I, ainl several evndrov urdnus; and otht r 
works appeared po>tliuiiioMsly, nn imlui^ fd.o-e 'a:oi‘;:hf. 
out after the tlu-MU'y ot .foint 1 1 >M chins, .n «<(.v k |{(s 
/*(h iHJ* wvrv collectcti in ISOU i ;M , d. tin }/ -i h. ing 

‘The lOwie wi' tin- (h’oi>kit Horn’ and ‘ Ihdhicii^oi tim ’ 
juaised hy Hums, in a fiicndly h ticr to skinin r j 1 r>7 «, 
as ‘the best Scotcli son;; SoofhuKl ever '^awd >'t‘e tin* 
Life by the Kev. Dr Walker (LM vd. 

His son, Jdiin Skinnku, Primu'- of Stoiland, 
was horn at Lorigsid<‘, 17th M.mv 1711, in ITo.d 
shared Ids father’s iinprisonnuml, and gimluated at 
Aberdeen at tlie age of sixteen. In I7<l*k when 
only nineteen -for the sanu' rea-son as in tin* case 
! of i)r Chalmers, because he was ‘a lad of pregnant 
parts’ he was onlained and phieed in <'harge of 
Ellon, with a stipmnl of £2o a year, eked out hy 
farming. Eleven years later he was calleil to 
Ahenleen, where hv I77<i his eongiegalion had so 
increased as to compel his removal to a larger 
house at Longacre, where the upptu* lloor as usual 
WHS fitted up as a ‘ meeting house ' the large 
* upper room ’ in which Dr Seaburv >vas consecrated 
in 1784. By this time Skinner had lK»en made 
coadjutor- bishop (1782), and in 17S7 he became 
bishop of the dioce-so, and in 1788 primus. The 
death of Prince Charles Edwai'd, wliich occurred in 
this lost year, was the siilulion of the church's 
Jacobite ditliculty ; and the leading part in obtain- 
ing the Relief Act of 1792 fell to the primus. 
Skinner provetl a wise and successful administrator, 
and his great influence was exerteil invariably for 
the real good of the church. He died on 1 3th tJuIy 
1816, ana was succeeded as bishop by his son. See 
the IJfe by Dr Walker (1887). 

Skipton^ a market-town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, is finely sit uated in the broad and fertile 
valley of the Aire, 26 miles NW, of Leeds. The 
capital of Craven, it is a gray -looking place, ’with 
I iiiaiiufacturea of cotton and woollen go^s, and is 
an important station on the Midland line. The 
castle, once the chief seat of the Cliffords (q.v.), is 
of two periods, the reigns of £d>vard 11. and Henry 
VII L, and is partly a ruin, partly inhabited. The 
cliui'ch has some interesting monuments ; and there 
are also a public hall (1861), a grammar-school 
( 1348 ; rebuilt in 1876-77 at a cost of £12, (XX)), and 
a saline spring. Bolton Abbey (q.v,) is 6 miles 
I distant. Pop. (1851) 4962; (1901) 11,986. See 
W. H. Dawson’s History of SkijHon ( 1882), 


Skirret (Stum Sisamm), a perennial plant of 
the natural order rnibelliferie, a native of Cbiija 
and Japan, but wdiicb has long been cultivated in 
gardens in Europe for the sake of its roots, which 
are tuberous and clustered, sometimes 6 inches 
long, ami of the tbi<‘kncsrt of the finger. They are 
sweet, succulent, and untritiouK, with a somovhat 
aromatic, llavoui, and when Inulcd anj a ver^* agree- 
able jirthde of fo<Kl. A kirnl ol spirit nous liquor is 
j .«omcfime.s made froiii ilif-m, Cood ^ugar can also 
; extract ed. SkiirM was ai ojir tiinc more cul- 
■ li'.aled in Briiain than it ai pr(-spnt, although 
; f.lnn'c seems to no goo*! i^'ason for its having 
I fallen ini^; dioojMite. W in ledge called it. the 
I ‘ -vve**te-.t . whitest, and most pU^csnnr, of root-H.’ 

• It \< pr<»pagnri‘d hv nr h\ vt*ry small 

! »dr*.rts Itoio th'* root-'. If ha'- a .-ac/u of 2 to 3 feet 

high: tl»t* h^^^to h*;i\C“ pi/.oiMj#-. uith oblong ser- 

• iai»-d :i.nd Imajt ■-iic]n‘<i h .if, the 

iiji* " icinatt'. v»iih ia Icailrts. 

KkiUlriH. M g.ti.ii* p!a\c<i in a rovc.icd 

calo'u it. -kinh .jih' \ ahoiit <i0 t»-ct in length. 
’Fi!;* -.kitth'- r;:ad** ‘>f‘ ii.od \vo<*d of { he nltape 

shiian ai A io J.e- aiiti ijn-\ an. phu'eJ Uptm 



th** tloiir »-f the in iho t»rder ^hown :it a. The 

l‘ia\t-r. -lafnliiig’ at n. liundit-s a ^v<Kwlcn mi:!»silt*, 

; shaped like a "mall, llrt! <*hees(*. fr»>m 7 lo 14 Ih. iii 
\x<-ighr, and irif--' to knoek down the whole of tlie 
skiiih's in a-* few iiooN\> as posvihle. I'lie game i« 
v<*rv similai to the Ammican howls, which if? ])layed 
w it h ten pius arranged in the form of a triangle; I 
and the missile, a louml wooden hall, is rolled along 
a <*arefnliy eonstructed woo<leij Umir. The game of 
skillies with loumi halls is zealously played 

ill most ]>arls of (Jermany, hut with great local 
variations. 'Fhus in Silesia there are sometiiiiea 
fifteen or seven leim ]»iiis, though the usual Tiuinlieris 
nine ; ami in some places the round halls have holes 
in them b)r tlie Fingers of tlie idayer so that they 
are. thrown rather than tnindWd. SometimeK the 
pins have ditl’erent forms and values, one being 
called the king; ami there are many w^ays of 
arranging them. The game seems to he of ancient 
Cermanic origin, and to have come from Germany 
to the Netherlands, England, ami France. It fe 
described by lingo von Trinilierg, rector of a 
moiuvstery at Bamberg in the second half of the 
13th century (when there were only three pins). 
The old English game was called Kails ( Sir Philip 
Sulney has Krels ; in Scotland Kyles — all derived 
from the German Kryel), and was played, not with 
a ball or disc, but with a short club— according to 
Strutt, w'ith a ‘sheep’s leg-l>one.’ There is a 
lettrned monograph on the game by Rothe { Halle, 
1879). See also bow LS. 

Skobelelfi Michael Dmitrievttch, Russian 
soldier, born in 1841, entered the Russian raards 
■wdien twenty, fought through the w’ar of the Polish 
rising (1863), and in 1866 was calleil to join the 
general staff. During the years 1871-75 he was on 
active duty in Asia, preparing for and then takmg 
part in the conquest of Kiiiva and conquering 
Kliokand. In the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 
he bore a conspicuous part : in the stormings of 
Plevna ho commanded the left wing and entered 
that position at the head of his army corps ; and 
he took prisoners the so-called Shipka army of the 
Turks and captured Adrianople. In 1880 he was 
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back again in Asia ; and it was he who commanded 
at tlie storniing of tlie Turkoman stronghold Geok 
Tc[)C (24th January 1881). Skobeleff was one of 
the recognised leatlers of the aggressive and mili- 
tant wing of the Panslavist agitators ; but he died 
suddenly on 7th July 1882, at Moscow, before lie 
could piit his ambitious schemes into execution. 

See Personal Reminiscences of General Skobdeff^ by 
Nemirovitoh-Daiitchenko (Eng. trans. 1884), and the 
Life in Gkrnian by Ossipovitch ( Hanover, 1887 ). 

Skoptsy* See Russia, Vol. IX. p. 36. 

Skowlieg^an^ a town of Maine, capital of 
Soinei*set county, on tlie Kennebec ( whieli here 
has a fall of 28 feet), 37 miles by rail NNE. of 
Augusta. Tt nifinufactures Hour, oil cloth, axes, 
paper, woollens, leather, &c. Pop. 5108. 

Skua, or Skua Gull. See Gl ll. 

Skull. The skull i.s divided into two parts, the 
cranium and the face. In human anatomy it is 
customary to describe the former as consistiiig of 
eight and the latter of fourteen bones ; the eight 
cranial bones, which constitute the brain-cfuse, 
being the occipital^ two parictaly frontaf two tem- 
poml^ sphenoid^ and ethmoid : while Hie fourteen 
fa(‘ial bones, which surround the cavities of the 
mouth ami nose ami complete the orbits or cavities 
for the eyes, are the two nasal, two superior maxil- 
lary, two lachrymal, two malar, two palate, two 
inferior turbinated, vomer, and inferior maxillary. 
The hones of the ear, the teeth, and the Wormian 
bones arc not inclmled in this enumeration. The 
lower jaw articulates with the temjioral hone.s by 
means of a diarthrodial Joint (q.v.), hut all the 
others are joine<l by safara. On the base of the 
cranium the occipital ami sphenoid bones articulate 
by means of a plate of cartilage (.synobomlrosis) in 
young subjects; in adult.s this becomes bony 
union. Huture.s are named from the bones between 
wdiich they are found, but to those around the 
paiietal. bones .special names are given — c.g. inter- 
parietal or naff it t id ; occipitoparietal or hanhdoid ; 
fronto-parietal or coronal; parieto-tcmj)oral or 
sanftmotts. During adult life many of the sutures 
clo.se by bony union and di.sappear, but both the 
age at which this occurs and tlie order of its occur- 
rence are subject to variation. Wormian bones 
arc irregular os.silications fouml in relation to the 
sutures of cranial bones, but .seldom seen in rela- 
tion to the Iwnes of the face. They are most 
frequent in relation to the laiiilKloid suture, and 
sehlom one inch in dianieter. Tlie closure of a 
suture stops the growth of the ,'<kull along that 
line, and in order io conii»ensate for this ilefect an 
increase of growth may occur at right angles to the 
closetl suture and thus irregularities of form may 
result : for example, closure of the sagittal suture 
stops transverse growth, but the skull continues to 
grow in the longitudinal and vertical directions, 
with the result that a boat-sbaiied cranium is pro- 
duced— scaphocephaly. Irregular forms may be 

produced artifudally by pressure applied car)y in 
life. This is best .seen among certain American 
tribes who cornprt'ss their children’s heads by 
means of boanls and bandagf^s. The l>ones of the 
skull are pierced hy holes {foramiva), and similar 
holes are found in relation to the adjacent margins 
of bones. Most of these, foramina are situated 
in the base or fhxir of the skull, and are for the 
ingress of arteries and the exit of veins and 
cranial nerves. The largest of the.se foramina 
— the foramen magnum— is found in the occipital 
bone. It is situated immediately above the 
ring of the atlas vertebra, and through it the 
continuity between the brain ami spinal cord is 
established, and further, it tran.smits tlie vertebral 
arteries which supply bloml to the brain. Com- 
pared with the skulls of animals, the form of the 


human skull is modified (1) by the proportionately 
large size of the brain and the consequent expan- 
sion of the bones which surround it; (2) by the 
smaller size of the face, especially of the jaws, so 
that the face of man, instead of projecting in 
front of, is under the forepart of the cranium ; (3) 
by the ej'ect attitvdey wdiich places tlie base of the 
skull at a considerable angle with the vertebral 
column, and, in consequence of a development 
backwards from its point of articulation with the 
vertebiie, the skull is nearly lialanced on the 
summit of the vertebral column. Hence the orbits 
look forwards and the nostrils look downwards. 
The development of the skull i.s a subject of great 
interest, not only in it.self, but as throwing light 
on many points wliicli the study of the adult skull 

D 



Fig. 1. — Side Vivw of Human F^kull : 

Cl, frontal bon** ; h, p.'irirtal l)on«> ; r, opcipital bmic; i/, tern- 
iMual bone (siiuanmiis s|*b(‘ina»l Iwnie ; / malar 

bi>ne ; nasal b*tne; A, suiwrior mavillaiy or U]»iier jaw 
[ l.xme ; /, inlVrixr maxillary or lower jaw bnm*. 

Bl>, height of cranium; (K), length of eraniuin ; BN. baslnasal 
length; BA, busjuheolar length. ('J'ln-si* nieaMiiremtuits aiv 
to be inaile in a straight line from jx^int. to i»oint ) 

would fail to oxjilain. At a voiy early period of 
fo'tal existence the cerebniin is enclosed in a mem- 
branous capsule external to the dura niater, and in 
close contact with it. This is the first rudiment of 
the skull, the cerebral nortion of wbicb i.s con.scj- i 
quently formed before there i.s any indication of a 
facial part. Soon, however, four or live [>roce.sse.s 
jilt from it on either .side of the nie.sial line, which 
grow ilownwards, incline towards each other, and 
unite to form a series of inverted arches, from 
which the face is ultimately developed. Imperfect 
development or o.ssiIical ion of tlie.se rndinientaiy 
parts of the face gives ri.se to * hare-1 ip ’ and ‘ cleft- 
palate,’ or in very extreme eases to ihti monstrosity 
termed * Cyclopean,’ in which, from absence of the 
frontal proces.scs, the two orbits form a single 
cavity, and tlie eyes are more or less blended in 
the mesial line. 

The cartilage, formed at the base of the mem- 
branous capsule, is speedily followed by the deposi- 
tion of ossific matter at various points of the cap- 
sule, which soon becomes converted into flakes of 
l)one; while the intervening portions, which remain 
membranous, permit the skull to expand as its con- 
tents enlarge. Then follows the appearance of 
osseous nuedei in the cartilage at the base, corre- 
sponding to the future occipital and sphenoid bones. 
I.(ast]y, the various bones, some originating in 
membrane, and some in cartilage (see Ossifica- 
TO)N), approach one another by gradual enlarge- 
ment, and become united in various ways, so as to 
form a continuous, and ultimately an unyielding 
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bony cane, wliich in admirably ailapted for the 
defence of the brain, for sheltering the organs of 
special sense, anrl for being attached to the liga- 
ments and muscles by which the skull is sui>jiort€xl 

and moved on the 
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Fig. ;k~ Human Skull at Birth (side view) : 

1, 'J, lateral tontaiiellos. 

and is liahlo to smldeii variations of size from 
tompt>rary congestion, ami other causes. The 
sutures remain flistinct long after the closure of 
the fontanelles, and serve a purpose liotli in per- 
mitting an increase of the size of the cranium by 
the growth of the hones at their edges, and in 
diminishing an<l dispersing vibrations from blows, 
and thus contributing to the seen rity of the brain. 

The number of centres of ossiiication in the skull 
is tolerably constant ; each bone having a certain 
nutnW. After the sutures have been fonnecl, and 
the skull has acquired a certain thieknes.s, a pro- 
cess of resorption commences in the interior of the 
bones, and reduces the originally dense structure 
to a more or less cellular or cancellated state. 
The interior thus altered is called the Dipl^ and 
by this change the weight of the skull is much 
diminished while its strength is scarcely affected. 
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Fig- 4. — Base of the Human 55kull ; 

1 , 1 , hanl : 2 , 2 , ]>alale boiif .s; 3 , 

vonirr ; - 1 , zyfcoiiiatic fos.sa; 5 . Ivisilar 
piN-Kresa of the (K*ci| 4 tal b<iiic ; l». fora in* n 
niaj^niiin : 7 , fominen ovalt*. ; 
fossa ; 9 , cxt/cmal auditory foraiom : 10 , 
carotid foramen of the left side ; 11 , 
styloid pTtH*esa ; 12 . ma»ioui pr^n'ess ; 13 , 
one Of the condyles of the occipital 


Tlie ba^e of 
the skull, 
whether seen 
from within or 
from lielow, 

presents many objects of phy.siological interest 
in i^elation to 'the nervous system. As seen from 
within, the base presents on each side three fossie, 
corresponding to the anterior and middle lobes 
of the cerebrum and to the cercliellum. These 
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foss«TL‘ are marked, as is the whole skulhcap, by 
the cerebral convolutions, and they contain numer- 
ous ‘ foramina ’ and ‘ fissures ’ which give passage 
to vaidous sets of nerves and blood-vessels. The 
external or outer surface of the base of the skull, 
if we consider it from before backwards, is formed 
by the palate processes of the superior maxillary 
and palate bones ; the vomer ; the pterygoid and 
spinous processes of the spiienoid and part of its 
body ; the under surface of the temporal bones ; 
aiur the occipital bone. The most important of 
the parts which it presents are named at fig. 4. 

The Morphology of the Skull is the highest and 
most difficult problem of comparative anatomy, 
and lias cost the most extraordinary labour for 
its solution. Goethe and Oken independently^ 
suggested that the skull was to be regarded as the 
modification of a series of four vertebra', and this 
* vertebral theory ’ was worked out in the most 
elaborate detail by Owen and other anatomists (see 
Skjsleton). Huxley, however, in a celebrated 
Croonian Lecture (1858), revised and extended the 
hitherto neglected enibryologieal obser>’ations of 
Kathke, proposeil an unanswerable destructive 
criticism of the archetypal theory, and may be said 
to have thus definitely place<l the newer view in 
the way of generiil acceptance. An enormous 
amount of detailed research, for which we are 
indebteil chiefly to Parker in England and Gegen- 
baur in Germany, has established the newer theory 
on the sure ground of actual observation. 

Taking first the simple unsegmented cartilaginous 
cranium of a skate or dog-fish, with its appended 
jaws and branchial arches, we fiml that in develop- 
ment, though the notochord extends into the region 
of the head, the vertebra* stop altogether short 
of it ; but that on each side of the cranium there 
arise a pair of cartilaginous bars— the trabeeuhc 
or ‘ rafters’ of the future skull— and three pairs of 
cartilaginous capsules, nasal, ocular, and auditory, 
form round the developing sense-organs ; the nasal 
cap.sules immediately unite with the ends of the 
trabecula*, which are meanwhile uniting below, 
and growing up at the sides to form the brain-case. 
The auditory capsules become united with the 
tral>ecula? hv the appearance of two new masses of 
cartilage — tlie parachordals — the eyes of course 
remaining free. At first there are lio jaws, but a 
series of seven or more similar vertical cartilaginous 
bars or arches, considerably' resembling the trabe- 
cuhe, between which slits open into the pharymgeal 
cavity. The first pair of these arches cfevelops an 
ascending process, Vhich passes above the develop- 
ing mouth, and becomes the ‘ palato-pterygoia ’ 
arch or upper jaw, the original portion remaining 
as the mandible. The second pair of arches — the 
‘ hyoid ’ -hecomes more or le.ss modified usually to 
aid in supporting the jaws and floor of the mouth, 
wliile the remaining pairs become little modified, 
an<l serve througliout life to support the gills. 

The more complex bony skulls of higher verte- 
brates are now in principle readily understood. 
The chondro-cranium and subjacent arches in all 
cases develop in the same way, although reduction 
and even atropliy of the gill arches subsequently 
takes plsyce. The bones, although similar in the 
adult, originate in two utterly distinct ways, either 
by actual ossifications in the substance of the 
chondro-cranium and jaws, or by the ossification of 
overlying dermis, and are hence known as cartilage 
bones and membrane bones respectively^ — the latter 
corresponding to the dermal bones and teetli of 
ganoid and elasrnobranch fishes. In mammals a 
further extraordinary^ specialisation takes place ; 
the ends of the mandibular and hyoid arches lose 
their suspensory function, are taken up during 
development into the interior of the ear capsule, 
and are metamorphosed into the auditory ossicles. 


Various Forms the SktilL — Age . — At birth the 

existence of the rontanelles has already been re- 
ferred to. The frontal and parietal eminences are 
especially prominent, and tlie mastoid process is 
absent. The face is only one-eighth of the bulk 
of the cranium, whereas in the adult the face is 
equal to one-half. During the first seven years the 
skull grows rapidly, and by this time many parts 
have attained definite size. At the period of 
puberty the face and regions of the air-sinuses 
undergo expansion. The face elongates owing to 
the growth of teeth and the increase in the size of 
I their alveolar sockets. In old age the skull may 
become lighter and thinner or the reverse. Loss 
of the teeth and absorption of their sockets result 
in diminution of the size of the face, and thus 
the upper jaw recedes, while the chin becomes 
prominent. 

Ser . — It is not always possilde to determine 
the sex from the skull ; but, as a rule, the skull of 
the m«ale has more strongly marked muscular im- 
pressions, while the mastoid processes, superciliary 
ridges, and air-sinuses are more pronounced than 
in the female, whoso skull generally retains the 
leading features of a young skull. 

Iiacc . — In comparing the skulls of different races 
of mankind it is necessary to have recourse to 
various methods of measurement, andethesc are 
nsiially conducted on the skulls of adult males. 
The following is a short summary of these pudluids. 
(a) Crcinial CofHicity . — This is obtained by filling 
the cranial cavity with shot, and then measuring 
the quantity in a gra<luated vessel, special precau- 
tions being observed in onler to obtain equable 
results. The capacity of nornifil human crania 



Fig. 5. — Typical Crania seen from the Vertex : 
a, Negro, Index 70, l)<>lichfxiephalic ; ft, European, index 80, 
Mesaticephalic ; c, Samoyed, index 85, (After 

Tylor.j 


varies from 60 to 1 10 cubic inches — the average in 
all races being 85 cubic inches— e.g. Eskimo, 91*5; 
European, 90*3; Chinese and Mongols, 87*3; African 
Negroes, 82*4; Native Australians (aboriginal), 
79*3; Andaman Islanders, 78*1. (^) Linear measure- 
ment of the horizmital vircumference of the cranium. 
In the adult European iiiafe the average is 20*7 
inches, and in the female 19*6 inches, (c) A third 
method is by comparison of the relative lenath. 
hreadthy and height of the cranium. The standard 
of maximum length is taken as 100, and thus 

^ = index of breadth or cephalic index ; 

and on this basis skulls are classified in three 
groups — viz. : 


Brachycephallc = breadth-index above 80. 
Meeaticephalic = h h from 76 to 8(X 

Dolichocephalic ss u u below 76. 


In a similar way the proportion of height to length 
may l>e calculated, and a height-index established. 
It varies less than the breadth-index — e.g. : 


Mongolians of Siberia and Central Asia, 

Andaman Islandem 

Chinese 

English : 

Native Australians (aboriginal) 

Fiji Islanders 


Biwdth. Height. 
. . .88 78 

...82 77 

...79 76 

. . .76 71 

...71 71 

...66 74 
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(d) The Degree of Projection of the Jaws . — We 
have Been that the human Hknll, when compared 
with the skulls of lower animals, presents a small 
fac!e extended vertically, and thus place<l under the 
anterior part of the cranial box. Promin^nt jaws 
therefore indicate an approach lo an animal type, 
especially when associated with a receding lore- ; 
head. The degree of i>rojcotion is cxjiressed by | 
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Skunk (Mephiiiii), a genus of small carnivorous 
quaclrnpeds of the family Mustelida?. The body is 
elongate*!, and usually much arched ; the tail long, 
and thickly covered ^^ilh long, fine hair; the head 
small, with thick, bbint snout ; the legs short, and 
tlic paws comparatively large, with five ineom- 
pleudy divided iocs, 'fiie general colour is black 
and white. The power, fdiaracteristic in some 
degree of all the iVlur-telidie, of fon ibjy discharging 
the fetid secretion of the Anal Glands (q.v,) Ls in 
the .<^kunk>i enoniiously de\ehn>ed. All the species 
aic Arm rican, and, lhc\ diirei little in nahit, 
the ( ojijiiion Skunk i' J/. tm. phitira \ luay he Ulken 
( v pii'al <»f live 'idja ('otfinion skunk 

-an a.nimaj tbr -b'c uf • ai has fur rd a 

trlo^-^ h]a<*k t <aj ;le* h/p'icTcl i'- a. ]i;Atch of white 
di\»*r‘ring irito fine^ v/ba Ji f-xt^ nd i.lic wJiole 

b*nglh of til*' h;e'k and Tia.irt again in the hixautiful 
Jnishy ta.il. 'l'b<* Ujittlva ''Uibuw of in** litil is also 
V. Jind, a*^ e;tjji*'d f-vofi or Jaitl i.>vor 

1 !be bod v . tin* V;:ile t'egardo'd h\ M»inc 
na/maii.-i*‘ a. a, caJido'.' lancnn/ I'hns .Mr Ik'lt 
‘ Tli»‘ -knafv 'MX - !**n-urejy alor^i:. holdiiig 
np id-. V. bill i,!il :i-' a JlajL: f<n noin* \i* 

\\ H i;iii lan;;** fU t> oa M-ef .'utiDerv.' The 

(•.aanon ‘•■kunk fonisd r )ii » nplMut Ndtrtli America, 
but i.- t ab(i7idan: iii tin ITinl.'^on Ikiy region, 
li i hi^ JiV - idu ls l.'ieg. hii'^liA . oi even Jo<dvy 

dir-ni< ^ and ria* b:ink.' ( f rivrn -Meijuiining concealed 
inil'-bniiou la da>x hut ohi<*igingat du.^k in search 
t*f ihe wonnv, biid'*^. and small inaminals 

v.hirh fonii its fooil. It- ino\ ene-nl> are .slow and 
bd-iiHd\. Ir aiiemius to run away if jiUi- 

->ned, f'»r, fe<.d»le and dti/eie'ele-'N as it looks., it is 
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In a similar way tin* form of the orbit i.s subject 
to variation, hut this is of less consequence llian 
the nose. Other mea.surements of the face .skeleton 
are also made. A time lioiiouretl inciisurement, 
long thought to he suHicieiit in it^self for founding 
a classification of races, was the Facial Angle of 
the Dutch anatomist Peter Camper (q.v., 1722-89). 
This was ohtaine<l by drawing one line from the 
centre of the forehead to the most projecting part 
of the upper ja>v just above the incisor teeth, and 
another from the o])ening of the ear to the lKt.se of 
the nasal opening; between these was containecl 
the facial angle. 

For the relation of craniometry to the science of man, 
see Etunolooy and works tliorc cited. See also the 
articles Anthropometry, Anthropoid Apes, Brain, 
Mammals, Man, Phrenology, Skeleton, Vkrtkbrata; 
Huxley’s Croonian Lecture (1858); Huxley’s Anat. of 
Verted, Animals (1871); Parker’s Morphology of the 
Skull ( 1877 ) ; and for sumina^, Balfour’s Embryology 
(vol. ii.); Broca, Instructions Craniologiques el Gi'anto- 
tn^Hriques; Flower, Cat, of Mus, of Boy, Coll, Surg, of 
Eng, (part L 1873-79); Turner, Challenger Keports, 
Zooloffy, x, (18^); Schmidt, Anthropologische Meikoden 

1 18881 ; Benedikt, Kranwmeirie und Kephahmetrie 
1888), For the illustrative tables in this article we 
are indebted to the summary in Quain’s Anatomy 
(10th ed.). 



*'<»n!iiion skunk ( M'phitis mr^thifica). 


iiuisi cllicit iitly protected by the | o.-^M-^sion of a 
nauseous tluid, tlie discdiarge of wiiic)» neither man 
nor beast will willingly provoke. Should an un- 
wary intrmler venture loo near, iho skunk turii.s it.s 
hack, erects it.s tail, and, by nie^ans of a muscular 
contraction, ejects the contents of its anal j>ouche.s 
with a f*»rce which carries them to a distance of 
from 8 to 10 feet. So jjcnet rating is the evil 
otloiir of this Iluid that it i.s perceptible a mile oft', 
and lias been known to cause nausea in persons 
within a house with closed dmtrs from which the 
animal was a hundred yards distant ; and so per- 
sistent is it that clothes defiled by it can only be 
purifieil by prolonged hanging in smoke. It is 
said that the ftuid has irritating properties wiiich 
excite severe iullammation of the eyes, and cases 
are cited of Indians wito have thus lost their eye- 
sight. The skunk is hunted for its fur, which is in 
considerable demand ; but the hunter must be 
careful to avoid alarming the animal, and thus 
causing it to dLscharge its obnoxious ftuid. Skunks 
usually raise from six to ten young in a season. If 
taken young they are easily tamed and make pretty 
|>ete, for they are cleanly in habit and rarely 
emit their offensive secretion save wdien provoked. 
The Long- tailed Skunk (M. macrura) Is found in 
central and sontli Mexico, and a much smaller 
species (M, pntorius)^ with four wdiite stripe®, 
ranges from the southern states to Yucatan and 
Guatemala. 
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Sklipsll'tina (often epelt Sfnwtchina), the 
national assembly of the Servians. See Servia. 

Sky. See Atmosphere, Clouds, Dust, and 
Meteorology. 

Skye, an island of Inverness-shire, the second 
lar;j:cst of the Hehridcs, is separated from the main- 
land hy a channel J mile wide at the narrowest, Kyle 
Khea." Its extreme length, south -south-eastward, 
is 49 miles ; and its breadth varie.s from 7 to 25 
miles ; but on account of the extraordinary number 
of inlets at all parts of the island no point is above 
4 miles from the sea. Area, 643 sq. m. ; pop. ( 1S41 ) 
23,0S2 ; ( 1861 ) 18,008 ; v 1881 ) 16,880 ; (1001 ) 13,883. 
Skye is for the most part mountainous and m(M>ry, 
but it contains some plea.sant tracts of arable and 
pasture land, and one considerable plain, formerly 
the bed of a lake, in tlie parish of Kilniuir, where 
some mins of a religions house called after St 
Columba were found. The rocks are mainly vol- 
canic of Tertiary age ; and the principal mountains 
are the Coolin Hills (not Cucliiulin), which stretch 
irregularly from sontli-west to north-east, terminat- 
ing in the sharp peak of Sgnrr-nan-CJillean (3167 
feet ) above Sligaeban. Another peak, SguiT Dearg, 
has l>een found to be the highest of the range (3234 
feet), but Sgnrr-nan-dillean will still be regarded 
as the chief of the Coolin Hills. The serratetl out- 
line of these bills arrests the eye at a great dis- 
tance, and forms the dominant fcattire in the view 
at almost every point round the island, and far out 
at sea. The most famous scene in this region is 
Coruisk (IJ x J mile), the ‘stern, dread lake N)f 
Scott’.s Lord of the Isles. Glen Sligaeban, ascend- 
ing 5J miles from the head of Loch Sligaeban, 
is by many considered the grandest glen in the 
Higlilands. The fantastic Q^iiraing (1779 feet) 
and the Storr (2360), in the north of the island, 
offer splendid scenery, {is also do many points along 
the coast — here columnar hasjdt formations on a 
grand scale, and then? cliffs 1000 feet high, over 
which leap many waterfalls, and whose bases are 
frequently worn into deep caves, some of them of 
historical interest. One, near I’ortree, affonled a 
refuge to Prince (.’harles luhianl ; aiioLlier, on the 
west coast, was the temporary prison of Lady 
Grange. I'hc l{irgest arms of the sea are Lochs 
Bracadale, Dunvegan, and Sni/ort. 

The coa.sts abound in fish, the most important 
being herring, salmon, cod, and ling; hcside.s 
oysters are found in several places. The cod and 
I ling fishc?ry is chiefly confined to Lochs Dunvegan 
I and Snizort. There are no rivers of any nnigni- 
tude ; hut salmon and sea- trout are got in some of 
the ])rincipal streams, and trout in most of the 
fresh -water lochs. Deer are not numerous, nor 
grouse. West Highland cattle are reared to a 
conshlerahle extent, hut sheep-farming on a large 
scale pre<lominates. The rainfall avenigcs 65 
inches, hut the climate is mild and Iiealtliy, Agri- 
culture in Skye, being comparatively unprofitable, 
owing to the moisture of tlie climate, is falling into 
entire neglect on some of the chief sheep-farni.s. 
The soil, however, is in many places excellent, and 
capable, in dry seasons, of yielding good cereal 
cr^s, HdiiJe for turnips it is peculiarly suited. 

The inhabitants are for the most part poor and 
ill-Jioused, hut well-behaved and intelligent. At 
one time they contributed largely to the British 
army — not less than 10,000 private soldiers, it has 
been calculated, dining tlie long war with France. 
The number of soldiers now sent from 8kye is very 
small. In the districts where the men practise 
fishing nearly the whole of the adult males go to 
the east coast fisheries in summer, wliile from all 
parts of the island young men ami women go to the 
south in search of iield-lal>oar. Potatoes and fish 
are the general diet, meat \ieing a rare luxury. 


The population is chiefly Celtic, with, however, a 
cousiaerahle Norse admixture. Gaelic is still uni* 
versally spoken, but is gi'adually giving place to 
English. The chief proprietors are still, as of old, 
LoihI Macdonald, whose scat, Armadale Castle in 
Sleat, is one of the most beautiful in all its snr- 
roundiims to he seen on the Scottish coasts, and 
MacLeod of MacLeod, in whoso ancient castle of 
Dunvegan, perched on a headland, Dr Johnson 
‘ tasted lotus * ( 1773) and Scott slept in the ‘ Fairy 
Boom* (1814). The principal port of Skye is 
Portree, a pictnresfiuely situatecl village of 750 
inhabitants, to whicli steamers regularly ply from 
Gljisgow, and also from Stronie Fcny, in connec- 
tion with the Skye Railway thence to Inverness. 
Other villages, also calling-points of the steamers, 
are Kyleakin ( ‘ Hakoirs strait’), Broadford, and 
Dunvegan. The eelehrated whisky generally known 
as ‘Talisker * is made at the distillery of Carahost, 
at the head of Loch Bracadale. The inhabitants 
are nearly all Presbyterians, and chiefly adherents 
of the Free Church. 

Sco Alexander Smithes Summer in Shye (1805), and 
Robcit Bnchanaifs Jluhrid Isles (1883). 

Skye TcMTier, a breed of tlogs suj)poscd to ho 
the outcome of a cross between the native dog of 
Skye and a AFaltese terrier, landed from a jiassiiig 
ship — a statement dillicult to believe and tmpossihle 
to prove. Though long known in Scotlaml, where 
he was in some places used as a working terrier, it 
is only of late years that the Skye terrier h;is 



Skye Terrier. 


become common over the whole of England. The 
chief beauty of the Skye is its long and graceful 
coat, which requires so much attention that it is 
better suited for a town life tlian a country one. 
In its proper place, the Skye is a bright and cheer- 
ful companion. The modern Skye should he very 
low lat tlie slioulder, not above 9 or 10 inches iiigli, 
M'ith as long a body as pos.sih]e ; many good speci- 
men.s measure 40 inches from nose to tip of tail. 
The coat should he very, long and abundant, nearly 
touching the ground, hut hanging quite straight, 
without any curl. Colour varies from a dark blue 
to a light gray. The weight should he about 20 lb. 
Tlie Hkye terrier is divided into two varieties. 
Prick-eared and Drop-cared. Though many a«l- 
niirem claim Avorking properties for the Bkye, as 
now bred, it should only be regarded as an oma- 
nientiil dog. The Paisley or Clydesdale terrier, a 
variety of terrier brought into notice within the last 
few years, is a Skye with a light-coloured and silky 
coat, and is kept entirely os a house-dog. 

fikyroSt or Sevno, an island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, the largest of the northern BpormieSi 
24 miles NE. of Euboea. Length, 17 miles; area* 
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79 sq. in. Skyros is very mountainous in the 
south, tiie niouiitaiiiB l>ein^^ covered with forests of 
oaks, firs, and beeches ; but the nortlKU’n part, 
though also liilly, has several fertile plains, whicli 
produce fine wheat and ^xmpes for wine. The only 
tt>wn is Skyro, or St (leor^e, on tiio oast coast. 
Tills island is associated with the legends i>f 
Achilles and Theseus. In 4fil) (’inion the 

Atlieiiian conquered it uimI c;irrie<l nil to his nativi? 
city the bones of the hero Tlu seus. It w;i>. like 
wise celehratHfl for its ^oats and its varieLrated 
inarhle. l*op. •T’ioO, 

Slade, Ft: IJX (1780 ISfiS), of V«>rk 

sliire, was nn aiitiquiu^ and ;u 1 ;<fid 


be(|uea(hed to the llrili^h Mu'eufii ins vunaoi*.*. 
collections of en; 4 ra\ and of \ cin*{i;ni 
He also left Ijy \\ill inonev {•» ‘‘otind ;irt, 
sliips at t>\for<l, t Vniibrid^jf**, aid ;*? I ni\^‘r-if\ 
Colle^^c, London. Ainonc-i Slij,d<* li.i . •• 

been Knslvin, Si<lnov ( 'o]\in, and W , ii niidinnuid. 

soinclimes r*;i,ll*‘d SfOii,(-, .an. i rcti 

poninls silica, wit h lime, ainnnna, ami oUcM '^uU 
stances. Blast -fuiniu'c sla;j^ is n-Urtlly c 

than a silicate of lime tuitl ahimina. In snicitiiin 


lii.s valnahlo 


pro\idcd that tin* inclal ha-- iM-i-u |ij n-'a'-rlls- •>)! 
evt ract cdM'rom it. MaiiN 'dau ^ w Iti'-h ‘'t.* 
asv.M.y in carl\ times Iia\e j a’> dl i .< ’ ►! v '.aeit's! 

a; 4 ,M.in in mod(‘rn da\.v, owin -, n* ij** am'uni 
nictal left in ilnnn. ^omr rlau- .in u|»a*ju«- 

^lass, but other \ari»iie-- an* moo* '(»m>'iijve in 
aiqx'arauet*, whih^ .“«ome <ne he.iui ifn il\ er\ st a II j--*'d 
III (I i*eat Britain ahoni Is. (inn, non ton- ot inm hla-i 
furnace sla;^ arc^ annually ]m»(lueed. I'litil com- 
paratively reet'iil times this was <M»nsidei«d ns<*h‘^s 
material, hui it is now utilised in se\«iai wins. 
By the action of steain neon it In tie* melted -tate 
it is made into tim* thieads oi tila men i s cal’etl *slae 
wool ' or ‘ silicate cotton.' riii^ i- a had eonduetor 
of lieat and souml, and is usetl as a eo\min*j: 
hoih*rs, and ti^ prevent sound passinvr thron;,^h 
iloors. ft is also emploved for firt*pi(M.f netiiin;. 
Jii some eases blast turnai’i* slae has })(‘en unule 
into serviecMihle hri<*ks and lar^^o* blocks foj- build 
iiq;‘, as well a.s into pavin;^, setts. On the < 'oniimmt 
a useful huildine^ eemeul, or suhstiiuti‘ for mortal, 
has hoen mad(‘ from it, 'riie shiLT from the manii- 
faeture of steel fn)m <develaud pi,:.^ iron by the 
basic process con tains about 17 i»er cent. <»1 phos- 
phoric aeiil, and forms a valuable fertiliser lor 
Boiir, peaty, ami clay soils. 

Slander is an injury to a ]iei*son’s character 
and rc'piitation caused hy .spoken words. It is to 
be noticed that oral imlikt^ written defamation i> 
only tictiomilde ( I ) on jiroof of actual, or, jis it is 
tecliiiically termed, special damage; (2) in the 
followin*,t .speeilic ca.ses : (o) statement that the 
plaintitT has committed a criminal otlence, {b) an 
assertion that he is sufi'eriii*.; from an unclean and 
contagious disea.se, (c) tlefaniatory wonls spoken 
in the way of his business or jirofession. To impute 
iimdiaatity to a woman was imt in itself actionable 
unle.s.s (it is sahl ) the word.s were sjioken in London, 
when by the custom of the eity an action would lie 
theicou ; but the Slander of Women Act (1891) 
makes the mere imputation a gmuiid of proced* 
ure. The renie<Iy for slander is an action at 
law for daniage.s. To prove the truth of the 
alleged slander is a complete answer, and the 
defence of privilege may also be set up. The 
criminal law^ affords no protection against slander, 
nor will any ‘indictment lie for mere words not 
reduced into writing, unless they l>e seditious, 
blasphemous, grossly immoral, or uttered to a 
magistrate in the execution of his office, or uttered 
as a cbiJlenge to fight a duel» or with an intention 


to provoke the other party to send a challenge.* 
This radical di.stiiiction between written and 
siioken defamation is not recognised in Scots law. 
Bee Libicl. 

Slang:, fit term in regfinl to the usual meaning 
of wliich the i>cst iiiH.horitit-^ tlilFer widely. It is 
defined hy Webster as ‘ Ionv, vul- (>,pyrif.ht 1802 m u.e. 
gai, unautlK»n.s^*<l Ian:.'-u:ige ; ' by i.y j. r. uppinoott 
Bkeal a.H ‘low, vulgar hiugiiiige «>j- c iatnuiy. 
a colloquial ami familiar mode tu' »"Xpression ;* by 
lie* (rftfhr Knv as ‘ I Ije jargoTi of 


bieNe>. .a lid V .igahouds, 


III e 1 e I. j a rgoTi of 
w 1 se known as Can t 


I I jy W f 't I gNVo< M i :is ‘ ] 
n ih.M’ anu-ions, 

j OF Nvoitb. uuiv(*fr.alj\ 
r.*re< nor '>!]!\ nuI;/; 
\ uni etM 

*? r>'‘f‘niiar inri^on.- 


; <»r h'fash ; and by Wb'doNVood ‘to giv<r bad 
word . to inaJo in.M’ anu-ion:-,' But any 

i.uyi* i-oina-tion or Nvoitb. uuivcor-a I jy n-eogui.* 

.j-s en.hr.o'es nor ofjIk Nulgnr, .‘ihusivt*, 

f.i miliar, nnd <da>,d»’ai]\ unretM>;. as 
wt*}) a- p'^fuiinr jnr'.'.on.'- or dialeer-, sueii 

.'is ()\pv,-. OF f'‘)a-h. Back .-lang, and 

Shf'ii’a Oi '! ’}'•*.!{», kni ui>o a. jiumlK'r 

^•h'jr.o'OMi o! 'lach-jv [ojisuiF-, and posiltOUs in 
• I'Vcpv ri-L- . fU .-oci* 1 ; .-i, thai may agrt'O with 

f'foh‘..-i,. A. Bai i*de, p**jlja,p.'. f he b<'sr general 
• i^.ri hi-'h i.)\^ a. i'lNc i" lli.d ‘ Slang is 
cur, ‘-nihuiai vi'..h n:a.n> dialerts, n\ liicll 

;u»\ ,*•- .a lull*, nmiiiridMihie out ^icler'^. ' d'his 
ef dfl'fji} j. ac- app^'aa’, lo be tluc to iJic 
iMct dia.1 t)je wokI i-t dcj iv mI fiom t wo sources. t*ach 
Nsnh a, '-epara.l*' fsU’anin”, A''c<tr-iirig to the gerier- 
.tli\ p' »(>u!;vr ; ijilinon, vt I.dcii suppiu'ted 

•«\' tiic (i . p-n-s F item 'Cj‘, and l erogui-eil as such 
h\ J. (’ UiUf«i! IkSoi, Shaig 

a Ihuuau x oi- ’vor«L ll was originally 

appin d 1 o < \ rn 1 id‘i j n'laling to { ie' ilies or slmws 
-in 1 1 ij'.tl lU't a :ii also, ofieu, sfnmji, Tiie 

}‘eciili.ir j.o;.a>7i or ( •uigne ^jjokrj} among such shou 
people, .-list) stage or tiicatiieal language il^clf, 
dtuihibss gctNc ri-'C to*s{;jjjg.' ]t Jk. a,jv.o ajiplhsl ' 
as .a moati- ‘’\pr*‘'"'ioii b\ ilie.^e people to ‘ licenscH 
lo w iiiic' to he ‘ ^)U iic- slang ' sig-nilios in 

eijeus-.iial«M*t to h<‘ in any way r'onneeteil with ‘the 
j»rofe--.ion.‘ Slang in this seu‘-e nie(u«-. thorobue a 
peouliai or so.aet iangmiLe. lUit as a term of 
abuse, :i< iu ' sl.angiiig ‘ oi * slang w hanging ' a. man, 
Skeat proj^ rly deiivcs it fon.i I ho Norwegian .■i/cn//, 
a ‘s'huging or tlin)NNiug ;* hence slcftffjit /.jr/h ft, ‘ to 
sling i he jaw a ‘slang or ahu‘'i\ e word.' 

rhie\es’ slang, or a jajgon delilnuately intended to 
|>roieet eiindnals, is known in India a.s Uad. hence 
ilie <»ypsy ftfff, or erroneously deri\ed by 

njeiv eonjeelure from vitti runnier, Tn its extended 
sense ii is tUtlieult to draNv the line between teehni- 
eal lerms^ a!s for instance those used on the turf or 
in "pori ami ,s/ffNf/, esjwiallv when equivalents for 
them are wanting in oornfot fengllsh. Any kind of 
shibboleth iisetl to di.stinguish a classii, he it of 
students, clergymen, authors, or the most fashion- 
able <-ircIes, is correctly called sla/tf/, ami is recog- 
nised as .such in the best and last works on the 
subject. 

The chief elements (»f all slang consist first 
of absolutely foreign words, including those manu- 
factured ; as when a costermonger says ‘ inolty 
kerteever,’ fnmi the Ital. inolto caithx^y for ‘very 
bad,’ or a street •vagalH)nd uses the Romany IcHcd 
(‘taken’), for ‘arrested.’ The other is the sub- 
stituliou of English words for equivalents, as >\hen 
we hear ‘ brass ' for impudence, ‘ tiinbei-s ’ and 
‘pins* for legs, ‘claret ’ for blootl, and ‘ tile’ for a 
hat. Thus it is often in a rough form simile or 
poetrj^ ; ‘ brass ’ l>eing indeeil of classical origin 
as applied to tlie hardnei^ which defies attack. 


the dictionary,’ Some even make a reappearance 
in good language. Thus humbug^ which meant 
originally a night-terror or delusion (Hum, *ten€bras^* 
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Icelandic, and Btig, ‘a being which terrifies’), Wiis 
* long treated as pure slang, but is now generally 
used even by the most correct writei-s in its new 
meaning. Very Httle slang in the vulgar or com- 
mon sense is to be found in Greek or Latin ( though 
Aristophanes and Martial often approach it ), or 
ill any European language until the middle ages. 
Fran 9 ois Villon (15th century) wrote ballads in an 
argdt which was by far the most copious and per- 
fected in Europe ; a century later Martin Luther 
compiled a uictionary of liotwdlsch (wdlschy 
‘foreign' or ‘Italian;’ being either from 
roth, ‘red,’ or roffc, ‘a gang’), used by the 
thieves of his time, in wdiich half the words are 
Hebrew, deriv'ed from the receivere of stolen 
goo({a 4 and their Yiddish dialect. In Italy there 
was at the same time a lingua furhesehe^ of which 
a vocabulary has been published ; and in Spain 
the Tunanestesca which was largely mixed with 
Spanish Gypsy^ itself a very much corrupted 
Romany. English Canting, or the language of the 
dangerous and vagalximl classes, which in a great 
measure preceded all other forms of slang, did 
not before the end of the 1 5th century' embrace 
more than 150 or 200 words. But as C. J. R. 
Turner has suggested, it was the arrival of the 
Gypsies in England about 1505, speaking by 
themselves a perfect language, which stimulated 
the English nomads to improve their own scanty 
jargon. According to Samuel Rowlandc (1610), 
a man named Cock Lorell, who was the lieatl of 
all the strollers or thieves in England, observing 
that the (iypsies were a strong race, proposed 
union w’ith them, the result being a congress, 
‘at which a language, or rather slanguage, was 
deliberately constructed and ado[)te<l ’ ( Lclaiid ). 

‘ First of all they think it fit to deuise a certaine 
kinde of Language to the End that their cousen- 
ings, knaueries, and villainies might not be so 
easily perceiucd ’ (Rowlandc). The (Jypsies, true 
to their nature, cheate<l the English vagabonds 
by teaching them very little of their own' Indian 
tongue. Ilarman, a magistrate who in 1507 first 

S ublished a vocabulary of Slang or Canting, 
eclares explicitly that it was only within thirty 
years of his time of writing that the dangerous 
classes had begun in England to use a separate 
language at all. 

Tlie Gy])sy language, or Romany, has lieen greatly 
misunderstood. It is really an Indian tongue, a 
dialect of Urdu, or Hiiidu.stani, but very ancient. 

A niimljer of writers, such as Grose, the author of 
the Life of B. M. Carew, and others, have, misleil 
by Rowlande, published vocabularies of canting 
as ‘ Gypsy.’ Romatw is, however, the corner-stone 
of English slang. It has constantly contributed 
new words to the latter — e.g. tanner, ‘a sixpence,’ 
not from iano, ‘ small,’ as Biirrow declares, but from 
the Hindu taino, ‘ a coin ; * and bosh, ‘ mere noise, 
noiisen.se.* A .second clement is the Celtic, which 
has come chiefly not so much from any of the 
lea^ling dialects, such as Irish, Gaelic, or Welsh, 
as from Shelia, a language first discovered by the 
present writer in 1876, and which has since been 
identified by Kuno Meyer and Sampson with the 
artificial — or lost— language of tlie Insh bards. It 
is still generally spoken oy tinkers, and is com- 
mon even in London. From it we have mizzle, 
meaning ‘ to go, ’or ‘to rain ’ ( mislatn ). The writer 
once met in the street in London two small English 
boys, who spoke fluently both Romany and Shelta. 
Shakespeare, it should be noted, makes Prince 
Hal speak of a tinker’s language. Yiddish ( Ger. 
JUdisch, ‘Jewish’) is a strange compound of very 
corrupt Hebrew and ancient or provincial German, 
spoken by the commoner Jews. About a centuiy 
ago a few words from it, such as toff, ‘ good,* began 
to creep into our slang. It is extensively spoken 


ill the East End of London, and is constantly con- 
tributing new words to our popular lihraseology. 
It is in Germany a language of some importance, 
as the ‘Yiddish ChrestomatTiy ’ (Leip. 1882) of Max 
Griinbaum proves, and timers aredn all about twelve 
vocabularies of it. "jirhere were at one time two 
newspapers in Loudon alone published in Yiddish. 
Hotten was the first to show and illustrate the 
curious fact that among street- musicians and 
costermongers a very corrupt and singular form 
of Anglo-ltalian had become current. Still more 
strangely, it has come to be considered by tramps 
as the lowest and most vulgar means of expression. 
The keeper of a tramps’ lodging-house after hear- 
ing a Oambridge professor speak Gj’psy and 
Tinkers’ Slang made no remark, but hearing him 
speak Italian said, ‘ VV’ell, 1 ’d never a-sii)>))osed 
you’d been down as low os that^ It occasionally 
happens that a Avord in the former correspond.^ 
e.xactly to a Gypsy term- e.g. bosh, * a noise,’ ‘a 
iion.scnsc,* ‘ water,’ r/io/*, ‘a thief.’ 

The Dutch language during the time of the 
Georges contributed a great many words, such as 
boefer, ‘a biiflor ; ’ Mini:, ‘ to drink.’ In America a 
still greater number Avas derived from this source 
(e.g. sleigh, from sU), Avhich have since come over 
to Eimland. Some confusion has resulted from the 
fact tliat oAving to its great resemblance to other 
northern languages philologists have ofte?i thought 
they had discovered in English slang words of 
Saxon or Danish origin Avhich were really Dutch, 
and often Dutch sLang. There still remains nnich 
to be <I(>ne an regards investigation iu this field. 
About the beginning of the 19tb century, Avlieii there 
Avas much attention paid to such subjects, and 
many ‘ fast ’ or fashionable men afl’ecteil to be 
familiar Avith vulgar life, there sjirang up, it is 
said, about Leadenball in London, and bearing 
that name, that which Avas afterwards knoAvii as 
Back-slang. This con.sisted of words spelled back- 
Avards, such as iojf for i)ot, //<?w/o7> for peniiA’, nig 
for gin. It has been dying out rapi<Ily of late 
years, but was at one time extensively spoken in 
Nodnoi or London. Many traces of it are to be 
found in tlie gay novels ami memoirs of the 
‘Thirties’ and ‘Forties.’ Contemporary Avitli it as 
regards time of origin is rhyming slang — i.e. the 
employment of a AV’ord Avliicli lo.‘*es its oAvn significa- 
tion, taking that of another with Avliich it iTiymes. 
Thus Lojd John Jlusscll means bustle, a canting 
term meaning to pick pockets, also money. Ro- 
many or Gyp.sy, Shelta or Tinkers’ Talk, Canting 
or Kennick, also knoAvn at one time as Flash or 
Thieves’ Latin, and confused even by a modern 
Oxford professor Avitb Gypsy, form the principal 
English slangs. All have their dialects or local 
difterences. Thus, the Shelta beard in tramps^ 
Loudon lodging- bouses is a very much corrupted 
form of that Avhicb is sjiokfni in Scotland. Slang 
may consist of mere intonation or pronuiieia- 
tiori : thus, Hotten gives the use of ‘GuAvd,’ or 
‘(ionic,’ for God, and similar errors by certain 
clergymen as pulpit slang. There are in Ameri<ja 
preachers who carry this to such an extent that 
they have almost formed a language of their 
own in this way ; and a certain bishop was once 
declared to l>e in the habit of saying in the 
pulpit : ‘ He that hath yaws to yaw, let him 
yaiv,* while in ordinary life ho ejaculated plainly 
enough : ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear!' Hotten also declares that the peculiar 
mispronunciation of certain names, especially in 
good society, such as Comer for CJowper, Carey 
for Carew, Chumley for Cholmondeley, Sinjen for 
Saint Jolin, is an anomaly which must correctly 
be regarded as fashionable slang. The misuse of 
certain French terms is also slang, which is, liow- 
ever, returned a hundredfold the rather recent 
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adoption and abiise of £ugli»li words by Parisians, 
who, for example, believiuc tliat Jive o'clock means 
to drink tea, have formed tlie remarkable slang 


legal and literary, sta^e, hIiowiiigii «, sh<mke<n>ers , 
and stock-exehange slan^, and that of difftwiit 
callings or tjmies are all extremely inteieHtirm, 
since there is not one that has not tiiany very old 
words, often of Norse or < -el lie origin, which have 
not as yet l)eeu much investigatod. By far tlm 
most prolific source of slang of lute years has been 
the American. This lias for a ‘ stcui ’ f>!rHol«d.e Kng" 
lislj^and |M'on imdal ttu ins whicli have been retained 
cliielly in New England and the West, and whieh 
are really not slang, though so called. To these 
may bo added words <jf (lerman, Dulcli, (’aiiarliun, 
French, Bed Indian, Negro, ai»d Spanish origin. 
But by far the most amusing jrarl of A nieib^inism^t 
are the con.stanlly improx is(»d pruverb>», -ijuings. 
and (luaiiit allusions, ecccniti ic oalh‘< and ooijden-«»d 
aiiecootes, which, when llirov n oil in • r.satiou, 
s<Min find their way int^) a ncu '^papn . 

The principal works on this ssjl^j^ct an* I r.»i miitt'H 
Cavmt for (Jommon ^ ’oractor.^^ ruf^fn r/jf 1*/ \ 

the Lifv of llamftfhh .lAoor» r a \ an «iatt.*h 
containing a vocahulary of i?anting, misoallid <rvnsy: 
Grose’H Dirtf nitivit of thr Vnf-for Tnntor 
Bacchtt.i ai^ J'tuus (17^17), with a <Mnt n..j viicahuiasy, 
republished as the Sroofo/vria' Dirt Hontrfi. {‘riiis dic- 
tionary is said to have npprared hy in 1710 

A Dirfiomtrt/ of thr < ^ttutimf i*rt r\) 'Du' tij-st work (»f 
any value «»n this suhj»>i t in which was tn atc tl 

in its true sense was ihc Sfuij Dirti^oinnf of .John 
(Jaiiiden Ilottcu (lS;V.Jh Its editor uiifortunatolv 
had no knowli‘dge of Roman y, ainl the o\istc‘nc** of 
Sholta or Tinkers* talk wjis not ktnnvn to him. .1 
Diefionan/ of Jarotnty iouf Dont, hy Profe.ssor A. 

Barrero and i'harles tiodfrey Lcland, contains Ainorican- 
isina, Gypsy, Shelta, Pidgin Kngli**!!, Anglo- Indian, and 
other ttTiiis, with a iiistory of Kngli.di Slang rJ v«dK L»‘nd, 
188.*5 ; now od. bSl»7]. S/itniJ o/c/ )t< by! 

John Farmer (TiOnd. 181H) ft contains synonym** 

in the principal inod<'rn languages. Aniorican slang : 
sec the article AMKiUOAXrsXTS ; .Tolm K. Bartlett. 
Dirfimiarf/ of Anirnraui^sftvf (New York, IS^S, and 
Cambridge, Mas.s,, IH77); J. S. Farmer, A/urrevin- 
Old and Neio (privately primed; Lsmd. 1S88); 
Americana^ by Charles Godfrey liclaiid. Gypsy : .see 
works of George Borrow, fMrewjro^ llomany ko.y 

and Dialect of the Eitijliah ffy/tsitHy by Dr Batli Smart 
and Crofton (ISGJl-SS). See also the articles Gypsies 
and Hhrlta, with works there cite<i. .\nglo* Indian : Sir 
Henry Yule and A. Brunell, (ll>*fMnry of Any lo- Indian 
Colloquial FForef^r awl Phrai^cjs (ISSfi). French Slang: 
Barr^re, Arqot and Shiny ( rs>nfl. 1887) ; and the French 
works of Larchoy {18vS0), Kigaud (1881), Delvau (I88;i), 
and ( 18^). German Slang ; Ave l^lleinan^ 

DeuUckcs Gaunerthum Gen the, Deutsches Sluny 

(1892). Pidgin English : Pidyin Knyliih Ballads, with 
vocabulary of the Jargon, by Charles G. Is^land 
Slate^or Clay-slate ( Fr. csclaf, a ‘shiver’ or 
‘splinter'), is a highly mctamorpliosetl ar^llaeeous 
rock, fine-grained and fissile, and of a mill blue, 
gray, purple, or green colour. A red slate is found 
at Acton, Quebec. Slate splits into thin laniinfe 
or plates, that are altogether independent of the 
layers of deposit; though sometimes coinciding 
with them, they more frequently cross them at 
difierent angles (see Cleavage). Some rocks 


slate, as tliin bedded sandstones properly called 
flagstones or tilestones, sometimes used for roofing. 
True slate is a very compact rock, little liable to 
be acted upon bv atmospheric agencies It is 
chiefly obtained from Palseozoic strata, but it is 
found also among more i*ecent rocks. It is used 
fbr various purposes, being split into thin slabs of 
small site tor onlinary roofs and into laimr slabs 
for dah^ fittings, wash-tubs, cisterns, tables, 


and, when polished, for writing -slates and ] black- 
boards.' School slates are manufactured in very 
large numl>ers in Wales. They are split, like 
roofing slates, by hand ; but the liawing,: {^rinding, 
and ]K>liHljiug procchses are ilone by madiinexy : 
the inaking of the wofwl frames for them being also 
done by machines. Beccntly nlatc has been used 
in the I’liited State.s foj- colliiis, and there and 
I else where it Iuia for soiuf* time past Ikhmi cut into 
; gni\ s, for which it is not very .suitable. 

I Thcje a)t* extensive quajiles of roiding-slate in 
; Wale.s and Seotland, ami in the Anieiiues in France, 
i sofn*' of whit*h have v. roughl fr>r a long time. 

l*or s<jme year- previous u> ISPl the av to age annual 
quantity of slaie^ quatrUsi or mined in England, and 
Wales amounted to alxml: 47*0, OPb tons ^vaht^Tone 
million sterling;, Cainai vonsliite aial Merioneth- 
shin* fufnisliing nine tenths of tlje lade ; and 
iii)i'>iig the gjeat. slat<‘ quarries there may he 
na<.iitionc*l th<*si' »if IVnihvn {neat Bt'lhesda ), 
I.lanh*ui>. and l'esnrin»g, ( ‘t»nsiderahie hut much 
i-mailer me juoduecd in .Argyllshire in 

Si'.nland jiJel in ■ nijn* pouniies in Munster, Irclauil. 
W'ehh '-.jate- au*hirgei\ led 1<# Germany and 

In Khr* I Slate.s t»ot far from 

Mii*' jevi'f »>t all the shilcTi pnsJiicod aie quarried in 
l*enp-\ is Hiiia, I’lit V'eimontj Maine. New Voik, 
Mai' hind, and \ Dgmia. also yit ld large quantitio.s. 
Islaie IS known to ho phuitifnl in Arkansafi* Cali- 
foviH.i, I tall, and in ( aiiada. The annual value of 
The *>!ate:^ (jinmicd in the Stales is ov<*r .^'700.000 
*t‘717,hM» in The <lehns nr siarc-i|ua, ri<*si is 

iiunh' into hri<'ks. " Knanielled slate ' mantelpieces 
are inadt* of slate j>aint* <1 and >to>ed. 

In rooting with sl;iu*w it is necessary to put 
tlnun on in tv^•n t liieknes^C'^, so that the sloping 
ioini> may he eovco d h> the <»\ ei lap of iln* <‘oursc 
above. ih*‘-i4les thi-j, the thinl course inus:l also 
cover l!n‘ first hy 

an inch or iwo, to / / . 

]»revf*ni rain frotu / / / / / 

penetrating. Slates / / ' / ^' / * / 

aiv geneially laid / ) J ' / 7 

upon hoarding, ainl / / / ' / / 

he«lded in lime, ami / ^ / / / 

nailed with malle ' / / / 

ahle-iifUt nails, gal- / 

\anise<l, so as to pre- 
vent them from rusting. When large strong slates 
are used they may he nailed to strong laths in 
place of hoajiiing. AVelsh slates aie the smoothest 
ami most generally used ; hut Argyllshire slates 
are stronger and better xvhen the roofs are liable 
to Ih' injured. See I). C. Davies, Slate aixd Slide- 
(quarry lay (3il ed. 1887). 

Slaite-pencils are either cut or turned sticks 
of soft slate, or they are maile by pressing mois- 
tened slate powder until it Ls finn enough to be 
made into pencils. 

8lailflllter-*hoilSCS« or Abattoirk, premises 
in which cattle are slaughtered and preparetl for 
human foot!. In modern Europe France tt>ok the 
lead in attending to this important matter; a com- 
mission apiM>inte<l by Napoleon issued in the con- 
struction ill 1818 of the five Parisian abattoirs, 
which served as the model to other towns and 
countries. London cannot be said to have followed 
suit till the Islington market was opened in 185o. 
Eiiinburgh has had a well-appointed abattoir since 
1861 ; and in the United States many cities liave 
provided carefully for this important public neces- 


tends to ensure the supply of wdiolesonie meat, but 
neither the English iSiblio Health Act of 1867 nor 
the Local Government Act, 1889, gives powers to 
ereot or maintain such premises. A number of 
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I towns, Jiowov’er, Jiavo secured the aiitliority by local 
bills. Jiiiildiri^^s for this purpose should berernovecl 
from the vicinity of Jtabitations and should be 
substantially'^ hunt. The walls should be tiled or 
cemonteil, or otherwise rendered iniporvious to 
moisture, for a hei^jlit of at least G feet. Wood-work 
should be avoided as luueh as possible consistent 
with convenience, and what there is should be well 
painted and frequently washed. To prevent 
absorption of the iluids and subsequent decom- 
position, the floor should be composed of rouglicned 
cement sloping to a channel. In large slaughter- 
houses the blood is usually contracte<l for, and is 
collected in metal i»ails and after wfirds treated for 
the manufacture of blood albumen, the residue 
being dried for manure. Otlal should be at once 
removed from the actual slaughtering-house, and a 
separate building provhled for the washing and 
preparing of tripe. 

Slavc*roast» division of the coast of Up}>er 
Guinea, Africa, extending east wants from the Gold 
Coast ( q.v.) as far^ as the river Benin, is divided 
between Germany, Daliomey, France, and Great 
Britain. The British portion is treated of under 
Lagos (q.v.), the German under Togo (q.v.), and 
the French under Seiiegarnhia (q.v\). 

Slavery, in the fullest sense of the term, 
implies that the slave is the property or at the dis- 
posal of another, who has a right to employ or 
treat him as he pleases ; but the system has been 
subjected to iumimerablc limitations and modilica- 
tions. Slavery probably arose at an early periorl 
of the world’s liistory out of the accident of cajitiire 
in Avar. Savages, in ]>]ace of mas.sacring their 
captives, found it more profitable to keep them in 
servitude. .Ml the ancient oriont.al nations of 
Avhoiii we have any r(*<;onIs, including the Jews, 
had their slaves. 'Flie Hebrews were authorised by 
their law .to possess slaves, not only of other races, 
but of their own nation. 'I’lie latter were genenUly 
insolvent debtors avIio had sold themselves through 
poverty or tiueves Avho lacked the moans of juakiiig 
restitution ; and the law dealt Avith them far more 
leniently than with stranger slaves. They might 
be redeeme<l, and if not re<leeme(l became free in 
the space of .seven years from the beginning of 
their servitude ; l^csides Avhicli tliere Avas ev’cry 
fiftieth year a general emancipation of native 
slaves. 

Greek Slaver the Homeric poems slavery 
is the ordinary destiny of prisoners of w^ar ; and the 
practice of kidnapping slaves is also recogiiisetl — 
Ulysses himself iiarroAvly esc^aping a fate of this 
kind. None of the Greek pliilosofd.iers considered 
tlie condition of slavery ohjectioiiahle on the score 
of morals. Aristotle defends its justice on the 
ground of a diversity of race, dividing man- 
kind into the free and tlie slaves by nature ; 
Avhile Plato only <lo.sires that no f^reeks should 
be made slaA’’es. One class of Greek slave.s Avere 
the descendants of an earlier and ci^nquered race 
of inhabitants, Avho cultivated the land which their 
masters had appropiiated, paid rent for it, and 
attended their masters in war. Such were the 
Helots in Sparta, the Pcnestie in Thessaly, the 
Bithynians at Byzantium, &c., who Avere more 
favourably dealt Avith than other slaves, tlieir con- 
dition somewhat resembling that of the serfs of the 
middle ages. They could not be sold out of tlie 
country or separated from their families, and AA'ero 
even capable of acquiring property. Slaves obtained 
by purcliase were tlie unrestricted property of their 
owners, who could dispose of tliern at pleasure. In 
Atliens, Corinth, and the other commercial states 
they Avere very numerous, and were mostly bar- 
barians. They Avere employed partly in domestic 
service (some being pceaagogi^ crriploye<l to accom- j 


I pany the boys to school, A'c.), but more as liakers, 
cooks, tailors, or in other trades, in mines and 
man u factories, as labourers on country estates, and 
as seamen and oari^mcn ; and tlieir labour Avas the 
means by Avliicli the (»Avner obtained profit for liis 
outlay in their purchase. These slaves Avere for 
the most jmrt purchased ; but many Avere born in 
tlieir master’s family. The Athenian slate em- 
ployett public slaves as police, as soldiers, public 
criei*s, gaolers, At. An extensive traffic in si rats 
A\as cairied on by the Greek colonists in Asia 
Minor Avilh the interior of A.sia ; another source 
of supjdy arose from the practice common among 
Thracian parents of selling their children. # In 
(hocce in general, and especially at Athens, slaves 
Avere mildly treated, and enjoyed a large sliare of 
legal prot(‘ction. According to Demosthenes, a 
slave at Atliens avus better offi than a free citizen 
in many other eountrie.s. Manumissions Avere fre- 
quent. A master could obtain damages if a slave 
Avas maltreated. The slave Avas not alloAved to 
Avear his hair long, was prevented from entering 
the gymnasia and jmhlic assemblies, hut had access 
to tem]>les and festivals. In the palmy ilays of the 
Athenian state there Avere, according to Wallon, 
200,000 slaves in Attica; about three times the 
number of freemen ! 

Jiomau Slavery differed in some partirulars from 
that of Greece. All men Avere considered r>y the 
Roman jurists to be free by natural law ; Avbile 
slavery Avas regarded as a state contrary to natural 
laAv, but agreeable to the law of nalhiiis, Avhen a 
captive was preserved, instead of being slain (the 
name Avas believed on iloubtfiil etymological 
grounds to be ^ servas, fjiiasi serratas*) ; or agree- 
al)Ie to the civil laAv, AvJien a free man sold himself. 
Ill earlier times there Avas no restiicf ion on the 
master's power of jmiiisliiiig or jmtfing to death 
Ids slave, wliicli was generally cfirried out by cruci- 
fixion ; ami even at a later j>c3riod, Avlien the law 
on this head Avas much moditietl, slaves Avere used 
Avith great rigour. The estimation iu which their 
lives Avere held is illustrated by the gladiatorial 
combats. Old and useless slaves were often exjiosed 
to starve in an island of the Tiber. Under Sparta- 
cus (c|.v.) a rebellion of slaves attained alarming 
dimensions. In the time of tlie empire tlie cruelty 
of masters ^A"as in some degree restraine<l by luAv. 
It Avas enacted that a man avIio put to death 
his own slave without cause should be ilealt 
' with as if the slave had heen the property of 
another; and that if the cruelty of the ma.ster 
was intolerable he might be compelled to sell 
the slave. Slaves could contract a kind of marri- 
age called Coatuheruhnn ; and ultimately this 
relation was regarded as indissoluble. Tlie chil- 
dren of a fenuile slave followecl the status of 
their mother. There were various vv^ays in wliich 
a slave^ might be manumitted, Imt the power of 
manumission was restricted by law. The har- 
bouring of a runawaj'^ slave was illegal. The 
nuniher of slaves in Koine, originally small, was 
increased much by war and commerce ; and the 
cultivation of the soil came in the course of time 
to be entirely given u]) to them. During the later 
republic and empire persons in good circumstances 
kept an immense number of slaves as pensonal 
attendants ; and^ the possession of a nuiiierouR 
retinue of domestic slaves was matter of ostentation 
— 200 Ijeing no uncommon nniiilier for one person. 

A multitude of slaves were also occupied in the 
mechanical arts and the games of the amphitheatre. 
Originally a slave was incapable of acquiring 
property, all his acquisitions belonging to his 
master ; but when slaves came to be emmoyed in 
trade this condition was mitigated, and it liecame 
the practice to allow a slave to consider part of Ids 
gains, called his tiuss, as his own, astipulation 
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beinif sometimes made that ho should purchase his 
freedom with his peculium when it amoutited to a 
specific sum. Having no legal standing, a slave 
could not give evidence. 

Though the introduction of (Miristianity did not 
do away with Rlavery, it tcmlcd to ameliorate the 
condition of the slave. Tlie fathers taught tliat 
the true slavery is not that of the Ixjdy, but the 
slavery of sin ; and Chrysostom thought the apostle 
did not insist on the .sijj»pression of slavery iHicau.^o 
it was desirahle that ni(*n shouM see how truly thf*. 
slave could enjoy liberty" of soul. ( ^>nstantille 
allowed poor parents to sell tlieir children into 
slavany. fJustinian, rli(>fi;jh his (Jonstitution {o‘29 
A.b. ) <(rew a very sharp liioi between slavt‘s and 
freemtMi^ did sometliing to ]j|oiHoie lijo eventual 
extinction of slave] v ; the e\enhoouni«‘ared 

slave-owners wlio pui ilu‘h' slaves to (b-a.th wit lion t 
warrant from the jiid^rc. Ibit it was not till the 
reign of llasil (SOT ss(>) that tin' ^.|av»*s 

was hallowed by the. of tfe^ clm.o li. 

The numbt*r of slaves agai!! ine;ca-etl ; nmltihides 
being brought witli them )>y tiie ha i harijiri 
invade.rs, who wme ijio-aly Slav^nJi*. ea}>ri\e> 
(whence our word shir*): a.iid iji {he eoiinfii*’^ 
whieli had heen j.iovjnec.s of the » inj.in- ‘‘lavei\ 
continued hnig after the empin* h.tfi hi!!- u to 
piis^es. d’he doc.t line uf X'nn Manrei -uid *«.ir llemy 
Maiiui lufs till of late fo\uid alinu'l un; ••) a J aeaepi 
anee---t hat th<‘ original liaoi-' of (h iuj.oiie 
was a Village t ’iumnniiiiy (•pv.i of h-antien owning 
the hunl in eouinmiK iuid tlial da very aiO',«* hy 
degradalhin of thi^ .eM-ial eoinliiion. Ihu tlie 
reseandies of hhistid dc ( 'oula n;.;e> and othei-. tmid 
to sliow that the evidein e, for \ on .MauK']'\ view 
is shmder, and that prol>ahl\' ihe earli<''>t. j^tate of 
landed property" aniong'vl lln* d’lnj t oni<‘ |ijhf‘s was 
manorial lordship with slavery a^ an adijiuiei. In 
Britain great- imiulirrs of tin' ( 'eliic or ot her iiativ e-j 
were enslaved by lie' Anglo-Saxon.'' ; and the 
Cliristiaii Anglo Saxons Innl a regular Iradt; with 
the Continent in Irish sla.\(»s, Uri‘>iol hc'ing a great 
slaving port. After the Xonna]i < ’oinpiest slaves 
as in a si'iiarate class ceased to ainl slavery’ 

e.ventuall.v merg«.*d into tin*, mitigated c<»nditiou 
known as sc.'rfdoui, wliieh })revailed all over Europe 
in the middle ages, and has heen gradually abolislnnl 
in mod(M*ii time.s. Ihit- tliough the practice of sell- 
ij»g captives taken* in war as slave.s cejised in 
the Cliristiaii countries of Europ(\ a large trallic 
in slaves continued among Miihammedan nations, 
by’ whom Christian captives w«?n^ sohl in Asia 
and Africa; and in the earlv middle ages the 
Venetian merchants tradeti largely in slaves, whom 
tlicy’ purchased on the coast of Slavonia, to supply 
the slave-markets of the Saracens, The histoiy of 
the achievements of the liarbary corsairs is not to 
the glory of the Christian nations of Europe. 
These professional sea-robbei*s continued for cen- 
turies — down to 1812, indeed — to hariy the coasts 
and the commerce of Europe, oarrying*^ large num- 
bers of Christians into all but hopeless captivity’. 
When Cervantes was for five years a slave 
he had about 25,(K)0 fellow- captives in Algiers 
alone, some treated fairly well, some witli great 
barbarity. Cervantes wiis vaiisometl for alxmt 
£100 ; £30 or £40 was a more usual price. An- 
other famous slave was St Vincent de Eaul. The 
order of Trinitarians (q.v.) was founded in 1198 
for the purijose of redeeming captives (especially 
French) out of the hands of the infidels, soiii^ 
times bringing away several hundreds at a time ; 
and in the ISth oenturv it was not unusual 
in English and Scottish churches to make collec- 
tions for a like purpose (see Corsair, Galley). 
Christians sent to the galleys by their own or 
foreign authorities were worse oft than domestic, 
slaves. English convicts used to he transported to 


what was practically^ slavery in His Majesty ^s 
PJaiitatiows (see Prisons, Vdl. Vi XL p. 417); and 
convict labour ir Rtill a kind of judicial slaveiy for 
life or a term of ycary, 

S(‘r/(/o//i~-A numeuuis chiRK of the population 
of Europe kuowu as or villeins were in a 

state of what was f^lma-t lautamount to slaveiy 
during the early mithlle ug**is. In sojjie cases tlas . 
Kerf pojml;i,li{)n cojisi-^KHl »>f an earlier race, who 
Jmd been rubj ligated l>\" llu? CiUMjmn.us ; but there 
were aUo insiaiieoR of pe).s<mK from famine or other 
pressijig cixuse Htdling^ themsiLdves into f:|aveiy, or 
cie/i Mnn-ndming them.-vdvf^- to »‘hun']>c.s and 
moint'-i mioR for tiif Rake of lie' henelitR to Is? 

• lorlN-rd from lln? prayers of {ln;ij m; .-ters. I>ilfer- 
enl, ii'i W. 1 R t!ii’ C'./iililiun of llm in diirereut 

»'t>imirier, ;tt,d at iiid’erent *>eii(}<t,-. Id- was 

ou liie wlion* 'Mm'jt lavunr.L' U- that nf 

(he Ri.i\e iiii.l' r » he Eoman hrw. Hr: had .Mirtaiu 
;fchmiv.*}«'dg£‘d ngiiTs- ii.hd thi*- wri*-- niori? p:u (icu- 
i.tfly i.lie with t]i<‘ ida-'ef' of who ere 

lu liM? N-d). In England, piior to the 
\ojm.in ( a largr‘ pi^ portion <.)f the popii- 
Jaiion wm** in jM>-.gion, r-iiiiKi a.s domestic 

or enif is atej of the IfMid. d'he liiuiihlcst 
a;*'. ’•«' ’ijy .1 >!a\ e // .- ff:r ; the oth(‘r the ( corl 

Ji.n iii' Umvahle iiller of the ground. Tile 
po\\*-r- oj (In- m*e(rr osei hiR '^ejt wife very exi-eu- 
.-ist, ih' it pi in< ii-,d limitLilioif.' h.'dng that a master 
wh‘> kid<d hi^- S' i! w jinuml to p;f.\ a ilne to the 
king, nod (lira’ n -erf dr'|ni\ed .d ld> eye* or tooth by 
hi'' mii.-ter f nulled to hi.- liheiix. And English 
serfdom \s .i] \\ ay U rui<)»'i;ii lailnn than [lersonal. 
After The \e»jm,ni <’nmjaesD tiu.'io were, various 
names u^et) foi ila? seifs, who ultimately’ all 

to hav«» 1 mm n rmifonn<I(Ml iu otie class, though ori- 
ginally' fiithj'eijt. 'J'lie r/lhiti (rhlim ns) wuH the 
Anglo-Sa-\on ; !e''S favoiiraldy situated were , 

the h>jithtr(f : hut tlie Anglo-Saxon thatv* (the 
srrras') was no lojiger of the sy stem of society. 
Dllier names in tiie A’orman peiitKl were rnatici 
and jcrfirh So(»n (he liinercnoe be<*ame at moBt 
one of « leg fee ; and .'■♦r/ami t'Hhht are usikI almost 
indiscriminaudy for tin* great group of non-freemen. 
Th«‘y Were inca]ia1.»]e of enjt>\iiig anything like a 
complete liglit to pro]>erty, inasmm-h as it w’as 
held, ill aceonlaiice with the principles of the 
Komaii law, tliat whatever the slave acf.|uired 
Udonged to his h>ril, who might sei/c it at his 
pleusuie. The master couhl lninsf(»r them to any 
other master with the hiiitl they tilied. Tliey 
could not even buy their freedom ; and tliey could 
not etlueate their sons for the church witliout the 
oonsont of the lord. If the villein mn aw’ay he 
could be pursued ami carried back, But if liis" lord 
maltreated him he might have remedy iu the king’s 
court ; and the laxv defended him fully against 
injury from strangers. His oatli was accepted as 
evidence. He w"jis often kindly used by’ hi.s lord, 
and genemlly" alloweii to lay by his savings. He 
was free from military service, and had a powerful 
friend in the church. It used to be said that as 
distinguislieil from these viUeitis regardant there 
w’cre also a distinctly low’er class of villchis in gross 
who had no |K>litical rights, and might he sold 
aw’ay from the land as absolute chattels of the 
lords ; but this is now denied on good evidence. 
By a i>eculiarity in the usages of Britain, the con- 
dition of a child as regards freedom or servitude 
followed the father, and not the mother, and there- 
fore the bastards of female villeins might he fiee. 

The abolition of serfdom in western Europe >vas 
a very gradual process, various cau.ses having coiii- 
hinecl to bring it about. The church did not ^ su^ 
denounce the practice of keeping Christians in 
bondage; iiide^, churches ana monasteries were 
amongst the largest pronrietons of serfs. But 
churchmen insisted on nuinano treatment and 
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practised man ii mission to a large extent. In 
tlie course of time usage greatly modified the 
rights and liahilitios of the serf, whose position 
must have been considerably altered when we find 
him making stioulations regarding the amount of 
his services, and purchasing his own redemption. 
Tlie towns afi’orded in more than one way a means 
of emancipation. A serf residing a year in a 
borough without challenge on the part of his lord 
became ipso facto a free man. The serf’s condition 
iinproveu gradually but steadily, until he had all 
the riglits of a citizen save against his lord, who 
required from him the customary services in culti- 
vating the lord’s lp.nds ; and his hold on his land 
became a kind of definite tenure of villeinage. The 
Black Death (o.v.) checked the progress, hut only 
for a time. But the serf’s position became^ by 
custom more secure and more independent. Serf- 
dom died out in England without any special 
enactment; yet it was not wholly extinct in the 
later half of the 16th centuiy% for we find a com- 
mission issued in 1674 by Queen Elizabeth, to 
inquire into the lands jina goods of all her bonds- 
men and homlswomen in the counties of Cornwall, 
Devon, Somei-set, ami (iloucester, in order to com- 
pound with them for their manumission, that tliey 
might enjoy all their lands and goods as fieedmen. 
In a few' rare instances liability to servile duties 
and payments in respect of lands seem to have con- 
tinued down to the reign of Charles T. In Scotland 
as in England serfdom disappeared by insensible 
degrees ; but a remarkable form of it continued to 
survive down to the closing years of the 18th cen- 
tury, (Colliers and salters w'eve bound by the law, 
independent of paction, on entering to a coal -work 
or salt-mine, to perpetual service there ; and in 
case of sale or alienation of the ground on which 
the w'orks were situated, the right to their services 
passed without any express grant to the purchaser. 
The sons of the collier and sal ter could follow' no 
occupation but that of their father, and w ere not at 
liberty to seek for employment anywhere else than 
in the mines to which they had been attached by 
birth. Statutes 15 Geo. III. cliaj). 28 and 39 Geo. 
III. chap. 56 restored these cla.sses of w’orkmen to 
the rights of freemen and citizens, and abolished 
the last remnant of .slavery in the British Islands. 

In France, though a general edict of Louis X. in 
1315 purported to enfranchise the serfs on the royal 
domain on payment of a composition, this measure 
seems never to have been carried into effect, and a 
limited sort of villeinage continued to exist in some 
places down to the Revolution. In Italy one great 
cause of the decline of villeinage w'as the necessity 
under which the cities and petty states found them- 
selves of employing the peasant population for their 
defence, w'hom it became expedient to rew'ard with 
enfranchisement. In the lltli and 12th centuries 
tlie number of serfs began to decrea.se, and villein- 
age seems no longer to have had an existence in 
Italy in the 15th century. Joseph II. abolished 
serfdom in Bohemia and Moravia in 1781, and in 
the German lands in 1782. Over a large portion of 
Germany the mass of the peasants had acquired 
their freedom before the end of the 13th century, 
but in some parts of the Prussian dominions a 
modified villeinage (leiheigenschaft) continued to 
exist until swept away by the reforms of Von Stein 
n the 19th century. 

In Ru.ssia serfdom remained a part of the social 
system until 1861 ; see Russia, pp. 44, 47. 

Negro Stepper y existed from the earliest times ; 
the Carthaginians seem to have brought caravans 
of slaves from various parts of North Africa ; but 
in this the negroes suffered no more than other con- 
temporary baroarians. The negro slavery of modern 
times was a sequel to the discovery of America. 
Prior, however, to that event the negroes, like 


other savage races, enslaved those captives in w’ar 
wdiom they did not put to death, and a considerable 
trade in slaves from the coast of Guinea w as carried 
on by the Arabs. The deportation of tlic Africans 
to the plantations and mines of the New' World 
doulitless raised the value of the captive negro, 
and made slavery rather than death his common 
fate ; while it may also have tempted the petty 
princes to make war on each other for the purpose 
of acquiring captives and selling them. The 
aborigines of America having proved too weak for 
the work require<l of them, the Portuguese, who 
po.s.sessed a large i)art of the African coast, began 
the importation of negroes, in which they were 
follow'd! by the other colonisers of the New World. 
The first ]»art of the New' World in W’hich negroes 
wore extensively used was Hayti in St Domingo. 
The aboriginal jiopulation had at first been employed 
in tlie mines ; but tliLs sort of laliour was found so 
fatal to tbeir constitutions that Las Casas (q.v.), 
Bishop of Chiapa, the celebrated protector or tlie 
Indians, interceded with Charles for the substitu- 
tion of African slaves as a stronger race. As early 
as the beginning of the 16tli century a good many 
Africans were already in Hispaniola ; the emperor 
accordingly in 1617 authorised a large importation 
of negroes from the establishments of the Portu- 
guese on the coast of Guinea. 8ir Jolii^ Haw'kina 
(q.v.) was the first Englishman who engaged in 
the traffic, in w'bi(!b his countrymen soon largely 
participated, England ha\ing exported no fewer 
than 300,0(X) slaves from Afiic‘a between the years 
1680 and 1700; and between 1700 and 1786 im- 
ported 610,000 into Jamaica alone. At first the 
trade W'as in the hands of special compnnios, one 
of w'liich long enjoyed the special right or AHHiento> 
(q.v.) from »StMiin of supplying slaves. Most of the 
Ihiglish slaving ships belonge*! first to Bristol, and 
from 1730 onwards to Liveijiool (q.v.). The 
slave-trade w as attended w ith extreme inhumanity ; 
the ships which transported the negroes fnmi 
Africa to America were overcrow’ded to such an 
extent that a large proportion died in the passage ; 
and the treatment of the slave after his arrival in 
tlie New World depended mucli on the character 
of his mast<u’. Legal restraints w'ere, how’ever, 
imposed in the various Eurojiean settlements to 
protect the slaves from injury ; in the British 
colonies courts were instituted to hear their com- 
plaints; their condition w’as to a certain extent 
anieliorated, and the flogging of women was pro- 
hibited. But W'hile slavery w'as thus legaliscu in 
the British colonies, it was at the .same time the 
law of England (as decided in 1772 by Lonl Mans- 
field in the case of the negro Somerset, and less em- 
phatically by other judges at earlier dates, without 
any actual statute on the subject) that as soon ajs 
a slave set his foot on English soil he became free ; 
though, if he returned to liis master’s country, he 
could be reclaimed. Up till this date the contrary 
impression was the usual one, thougli public opinion 
was strongly setting against the custom of keep- 
ing slaves. In 1764 there W’ere believed to be 
thousands of negro slaves in London ; and adver- 
tisements of ‘ black Ijoys * for sale w'ere frequent, 
as also rewards offered for runaways. As late as 
November 1771 the Birmingham Gazette advertised 
the public sale of a negro l>oy, sound, healthy, and 
of a mild disposition. 

Before the idea of emancipation was contem- 
plated tlie efforts of the more humane portion of 
the public were directed towards the abolition of 
the traffic in slaves, mainly under the influence of 
a sense of Christian duty. In 1787 a society for the 
suppression of the slave-trade was formed in London, 
numljering Thomas Clarkson and Granville Sharp 
among its original members. The most active 
parliamentary leader in the cause was William 
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Wilberforce, and Zachary Macaulay was one of 
its most zealous fiiends. Tlie Quakers were 
the only religious body who as such petitioned 
tiie House of Commons on the subject. Many not 
unkindly people defended slavery. Thu.s lioswell, 
wlio on this piunt opposed his muster, speaking of 
‘so very important and necessary a branch of com- 
mercial inUnest/ says ; ‘ 'Fo alHilisli a status w hich 
in all ages Cod b.xs sanctioned and man has con- 
tinued would not only ])e rolibery to an iiinunier- 
alde class of our fellow-snhjects, bur. it would be 
e:3lrenio cruelty to the African sa\ag<.'S, a portion 
of whom it saves from insssaere aiJ<l introdiuies to 
a much happier life* ( f.ifc ftf chap, x w v. ). 

In 17?^S an order of I he crown directed that an iit- 
quiry shoii1<l he made by a eonmiiltee of tin.’ Pj i\ y- 
couricil into the state of the slave-trade ; and aii 
act w’fus iiassed to re;j;iilate the burden ai slavt* 
sliips and otberwise iliminish the honors of tin- 
mi«ldle passage. A bill inlnMlnrcd by \Vilherfcjire<- 
for putting an end to lh(*. fuHlu*r iinjiortatioii of 
slaveys was lost in JTiH, but in >Vili>ei lon*<*, 

supported l)y Pitt, <»arri<'d a nndion to gta^lnaHy 
abolish the. slave trad<*. Ami it feueui.rtliy tJist 
the anti-Christian I'lmeli lonv ent ion, inllneiteed 
by the teaching of Ivou><<\*ni, (h rroed ( ttli I'Vdiruary 
1794 ) that slavery should Ini alkolished tlnouir|,,nit. 
the PrcMiol# colonies. an<l all sla^es ndniiit<‘<l lo the 
rights of Kreneh eiti/en<. M^anwhih', ctiiiquo^l of 
the Dutch colonies having letl to a great inere.-w in 
the British slavo-trajie, an order in eotiiieil itt istj.i 
prohihite<l that tiallie. in llni eonqiicird colon ie.^ : 
and in the following year an act was pa''.*^ed tor- 
hhbling Briti.sh subjects to take part in il, eithcM* 
for the supply of t he eoih{U<*i(‘<I ctdonicsoi of foreign 
luKssessioiis. In t lie saint! \ car a ic.^ohuion moved 
by Pox for a total al>olition ne\t scs'-ion wa.s 
carrietl in the Commons, and, on L<‘nl (Jranville’s 
motion, adopt(»d in the Lonls ; ainl tiu! hdlowing 
year the general abolition bill, making all slave 
trade illegal after 1st. January ISOS, \\ar» iutr<Hlnectl 
by Lord llo\vi<*k (afterwards Earl Crev) in the. 
Tiouso of (anniuoiis, was carried in both Houses, 
and received the royal a^seut cm t?oth March lSt»7. 
British subjects, however, c<»ntinned to carry on the 
trade umler cover of the Spaiiisli and Portuguese 
ilags ; tiie slave-.s]iij>s were more crowded than 
ev'cr, to reduce the cliance.s of capture, ami the 
negroes wore not iin frequently throw n overboard on 
a pursuit. The pecuniary penalties of (he act wei*e 
discovered to be inatlequate to put dow n a traflic 
so luerative as to cover all losses by capture. 
Brougham therefore in 1811 introduced a bill, 
wliieb was carried unaiiimonsly, making the slave- 
trade felony, punishable wdtli fourteen y cal's’ trans- 
portation, or from three to five years’ irnprisonment 
\vith hard labour. An Act of 1824 declared it 
piracy, and, as such, a capital crime, if coiiimittod 
within the Admiralty jurisdiction ; and the statute 
of 1837, mitigating the criminal code, left it punish- 
able with transportation for life. Tiie Anti-slavery 
Societjr practically estaldished the colony of Sierra 
Leone in 1787 as a home for destitute negroes. 

The Uuited Stivtes of America alM>lislied the slave- 
trade immediately after Great Britain ( 1808 ),and the 
same was in the course of time done by the South 
American republics of Venezuela, Chili, and Buenos 
Ayres, by Sw'eden, Denmark, Holland, and, during 
the Hundred Days after Napoleon’s return from 
Ellia, by France. Great Britain, at the peace, 
exerted her infiuenco to induce other forei^ {lowers 
to adopt a similar policy ; and eventually nearly 
ail the states of Europe have pa^ed laws or entered 
into treaties prohibiting the traflic. The accession ; 
of Portugal and Spain to the principle of abolition : 
wa^ obtained by treaties of date 1815 and 1817 ; I 
and by a convention concluded with Brazil in 1826 
it was declared piratical for the subjects of that 


cottiilry to l>e engaged in the slave-trade after 1830. 
By the conventions with France of 1831 and 1833, 
to which nearly all the maritime powers of Europe 
have >ince acceded, a mutual rignt of search was 
stipulated w’ilhin certain seas, for the purpose of 
sup{)ressing this tnifiic. The provisions of these 
trcatihcH were further extended in 1841 by the 
Quintuple Treaty between the five great European 
powers, subseqiu.iitly ratitled l>y all of lliein except 
r ranee. TIk* Ashburton treaty of 1842 with tne 
l uited Stale's provnu-d for the maintenance by 
each #*onn try fd a squad 1(01 on the African coast ; 
and in i>s4r> a joint co opeialioji of tin* naval forces 
(if Eng^land and Ei.sfo'o v, snb^tilut?'d hjr the 
mnlnaj ligdit of an*h. 

'J he iimitauon of tin* su]qd\ (if iiegroo> mituvally 

1, among o?le‘r good to a gns-tterat (ention 

on th‘. jiurt fjf the m^L-^tels to the roudiuon ihei? 
Nhtve.'.. Bui < lu' at irnti<m of Hi it ish philanthnqdsts 
was m“Xt ijiv'Mod tovvauls tloiug" avvay with slavery 
r in Ihi: < Societies wei’e fonnei] 

with tin- end, au agit^^tio^t was set on f(»ot, and 
a*ro!upts wtio jri.nh . foj- smum- lime without sucee.ss, 

pit -s, :ho .'-.ubjeri of emaneij>at it>n on tin* House 
of e'(#mii}ons. A? h-ngrh in KJ.q a ministerial 
]>nq>orition lot »‘inam*ipiViion wab iiilroduced by Mr 
StMiiiev of Di'iby), th( II Ctdonuil Secretary, 

and an ein;ue-i]iat ion hill j>u*'sed hotli Houses, and 
ol>t.iim (l the roval asMuit 2Sih August 1833. This 
m t, vvJdh! it. gave freedom to the shiv <'s tli rough- 
out all the (tiitish e*»louies. at the same time 
u’.Mud»’d an imbuniiilicat ioji to the slave-owucrs of 
>Shiverv was to t>n 1st August 

is:i4 ; but the slaves were tor a certain duration of 
time to he apjuentierd lahoiiieis to their former 
owner. s. td)jf-ction'^ being laisi'd to the apprentice- 
sbtjs duration was sluutcned, and tlie coxvipletx? 
eiitram'hiseiiicnt look {dace in 1S3S, The serioUK 
d(‘eaden<*e (»f linde and eommeret* in the Biitish 
West lndi«*s has been commonly attributed to 
emancipation : but ilmugli tlm ebauge iu the 
tioii of the iiegroi s unquestionably contributed to 
the rcsttU, it is clear that befon* a slave had been 
manumiited ]»y law the indusHv of Jjimait'H and 
the other isl.unls had already begun to fall off. 

The I’ronch emancipated tlieii* ncgi(»cs in 1848 ; 
as did mo.^t of the new rejmldics of South America 
at (he time of tlieir establishment ; wliile the DuUdi 
slaves had freedom conferred on tlicm in 1863. 
In Ilavii slavery ceased as far back as 1791, its 
abolition having been one of the results of the negro 
insurrt^cliou of that year. In Brazil (q.v.) slavery 
was intt aUilished milil 18S8. 

The history of negro slavery in the United States 
is partly dealt with at Negroes (q.v.); the steps 
that hindered or preiuired tlie way for its final 
alxdition iu 1802-65 are ])art of the history’ of the 
ITiiited States (q.v.), and are dealt with in such 
articles as AijojUTIOMSTS, Browx (JoBn), Dred 
Scott Cask, Garrison, Lincoln, Missoiri (for 
the ‘Missouri Compromise’), S:c. Here it may 
l>e noted that in 1800 there were in the United 
States 893,041 slaves ; that Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Bhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, and New Jersey emancipated tlieir slaves 
before 1840, most of them by gradual measures, 
Tiie av’erage value of slaves was aliout this period 
stated at $600. The 3,953,700 slaves at the 
census of I860 w’ere in wdiat were known as the 
Southern States. Eminent leaders of public 
opinion from the earliest period of the national 
existcnce->snch as Wasliington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Jay, HamiUon — regarded slavery 
as a great evil, and inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence. The 
Society of Friends uniformly mpos^ slaveiys and 
agitat^ against it. The Presbyterian Church 
niade six fonnal declarations against it between 
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1787 and 1836. The Methodist Episcopal Cluircl 
always cliorished strong anti-slavery views, 
though when in 1844 one of their bishops was 
suspended for refusing to emancipate slaves lie had 
inlierited tlirough his wife, a secession took nlace, 
and the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church was 
formed. Individuals and groups of pei-sons of 
almost all churches were found defending slavery. 
In 1 8;ii> the ("liarleston Baptist Association resolved 
that the right of masters to dispose of their slaves 
had been distinctly recognised by the Creator. 
In 1836 a North Carolina bishop strongly com- 
mended for publication a sermon which <leclared 
that without a new revelation from heaven no 
man was authorisetl to pronounce slavery wrong. 
In 1838 the New Schr>ol Presbyterian Church in 
Peteraburg, Virgin ifi, protested against a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly declaring slavery a 
sin against God, pronounced that resolution irre- 
concilable with American civil institutions, and 
affirmed that the relation of master and slave had 
been recognise<l by tlie great Head of the Church. 
Yet, on the whole, anti -slavery views grew steadily ; 
but until the crisis of tlie civil war very many of 
those who personally held strong anti-slavery 
opinions he.sit«atqd to join actively in abolitionist 
agitation, as unwilling to invade what many of 
their fellow-citizens held to be their indisputable 
rights. To this halting attitude the war put an 
end. 

Mohammedanism (q.v.) recognises the institu- 
tion ; Mohammed’s own precoj»ts insist on fho 
kindly usage of the slave ; ami M(»slein slavery 
Ls mainly domestic slavery, household slaves l^eing 
on the whole well treated. But there is no more 
awful chapter in the history of human callousness 
and human mi'^ery than the story of the slave-tra<le 
as carried on l>y ‘Arab’ or Moslem slave-traders, 
its main tracks from the interior of Afri<ra to the 
coast being still in many places marked by the 
whitened bones of slaves who during the ages have 
sunk in the way, fallen out of the caravans in 
spite of the lash, and have died or been slaughtered 
to save trouble. The main regions from wliich slaves 
were procured for the Moslem East were, or still are, 
the Soudan proper, the Egyptian Soudan, or Valley 
of the Upper Nile, Somali Laml, and the borders 
of the Portuguese East African territiiry. English 
and other men -of- war have long been employ e<l in 
capturing slave-dhows on the east coast. In 1869 
the Egyptian Khedive Ismail gave Sir Samuel 
Baker large powers for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, a crusade carried on by Gordon Pasha. 
The sultan of Zanzibar signed a treaty for the 
suppression of the trade in 1873. By oeciipyiiig 
Caucasia, Russia stopped an important supply 
for the Tiirkisli harems ; it also closed the slave- 
markets of Khiva ami Ilokhara, and by crushing 
the Turkomans (Tekkes and others) freed at once 
40,000 slaves. Cardinal Lavigerie, who became 
archbishop of Algiers in 1867, made the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade and slavery bis life work, 
and secured the help of many zealous fellow- 
workers, men and women. The progress of the 
Congo Free State, the foundation of missions in 
the^ Nyassa country, and the encouragement of 
legitimate tra<le by the Bntisli East Africa Com- 
panv and the German settlements will,, it is hoped, 
tend still more effectually to put an end to this 
corse of mankind. It has been said that tlie 
African slave-trade will not finally cease till the 
African elephant is extinct, as the carrying of ivory 
to the coast has heretofore only l>een practicable 
by slave labour. Conferences of the civilised 
powers have repeatedly been held with a view to 
the farther restriction of domestic slavery (the 
entire suppression of which at once is hopeless) and 
the total prevention of the slave-trade. 


See Wallon, Histoire de VKstlavage dans V Aniiquiti 
(2d ed. 1879); Grote’s History of Greece; Lightfoot’s 
Commmtary on Colossians ; Hallam’s Middle Ages; 
Sugenheiin, Geschichte der Aufhehung der Leiheigetiachaft 
in Kuropa ( 1861 ) ; Engolmann, Die Leiheigenschafi in 
Rusdand Fustel de Coulanges, The Origin of 

Rroperlif in Ijand (Eng. trans. 1891); Freeman’s Nor^ 
man Conquest; Stubbs's Ooristitutional History (1874- 
78); Thorold Rogers’ Work and Wages (1886); See- 
boliiii’s English Village Community (1883) ; Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England ( 1891 ) ; ithe article FEUnALlSM ; 
BuxtiUi’s Slavery and Freedom in the British West 
Indies; Clarkson’s History of the Slave-trade; Sir 
L. Playfair, 2"hc Scourge of Christendom (1884); S. 
Lane-I’oolc, The BarUtry Ctvrsairs (1890); French 
histories of slaveiy by Larroque and Villiard ; Theo- 
dore Parker’s Discourses on Slaveiy; W. E. Chan- 
ning’s Slavery; Mrs Reedier Stowe’s Key to Uncle 
Tom's Cabin (18.5.3): J. E. Cairncs, The Slave Poieer 
(1862); (loldwin Smith, Docs the Bible Sanction Ameri- 
can Slavery ? (1863) ; II. C. Carey, The. Slave-trade (New 
York, 1853); O. 3^». Frothinghain, I'he Abolition of 
Slavery (1878) ; H. AVilson, History of the Bise and Fall 
of the Slave Power in America (1872) ; G. W. AVilliaiiis, 
History of the Negro Race in America (1882); E. W. 
Blydeii, Christianity, Islam, and the Neg7*o /^acc(1887) ; 
Klein, Cardinal Lavigerie ( Paris, 1890). See also the 
works of Burton, Baker, J?jirth, (Gordon, Stanley, Thomson, 
kc, ; and for ‘blackbirding’ in the Pacific, see CooLIES. 

Slavonia. Her; Gkoatia. ^ 

Hlavopll lls. See P A XST. A VISM. 

Slav.Sf or Slavonians (native name, Slovene or 
Slovttne, probably connected with sloro, ‘awonl,’ 
IbiiK ino.anirjg the peoph^ who spoke intelligibly a.s 
distinguished from their neiglibour, Nieviets, the 
German, literally the ‘dumb man ; ’ this opinion is 
hold by the majority of scholars, but lacks the 
snnport of Miklosioh, who considers l>oth to be 
tribal names), (he gemual aiq>ellation of a group of 
nations belonging to the Aryan family, whose 
settlements extended from the Kibe to Kamchatka, 
from the Frozen Sea to Salonica, the Avliole of eastern 
Pairope l>eing oceupied almost exclusively by them. 
They were settle<i iri this continent before the 
historical times, as their migratiori.s are never 
mentioned, and some modern scholars — Penka, 
Poesebe, ami others — regard them as inhabitants of 
Phiroj>e from the earliest period, and even as.sign 
the cra<lle of the human race to \VJnte Russia. It 
seems probable from the deserijition given in tlie 
foil rtli nook of Herodotus that at least one of tlie 
Seythian tribes, the Bud ini, was Slavonic, and to 
it iiiay perliaps be added that of the Neui*L Thtf 
original names of the Slavonic tribes seem to have 
been M’inds or Mends ( Venedi) or Serl>s. The 
former of these names occurs among the Roman 
writers, anrl later, in Jordan is, in connecti<m with 
the commercial peoples of the Ilaltic ; the latter is 
spoken of by Procopius as the ancient name com- 
mon to the whole Slavonic stock. The earliest 
liist-orical notices represent the Slavs as having 
their chief settlements about the Carpathians, from 
wliirh they sjiread nortliwaid to the Baltic, west- 
ward as far as the Ell>e and the Saal, and latere 
afU'rthe overthrow of the kingdom of the Huns, 
soutliward lieyond the Dannlie, and over the whole 
peninsula iKdween the Adriatic and the Black Beo. 
Tli»‘se migrations ceased in the 7th centurj^ ; the 
division of the Slavonic stock into separate 
branches Waine now more complete, and grail nally 
*Iiey began to form independent states. The seo- 
/ions of the .stock may l>e divided into two groups, 
he south-eastern and the western ; the first com- 
irehends (1) the Russians, (2) Bulgarians, (3) 
llynans (Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes) ; the second 
1) Lochs (Polcw, Si1e.sians, Pomeranians), (2) 
^zechs or Bohemians ( Czechs or Chekhs, Moravians, 
Slovaks), (3) the Slavonic tribes of nortli GermaMr, 
among whom are to be reckoned the Polabea. The 
only tribes who have preserved their language are 
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the LiiHatian Wends or Sorbs dwelling in Saxony 
and Prussia. Of the Polabes there are now no 
traces ; their language ce^uu^d to be spoken in the 
early part of the J8tli century. Many of the old 
Slavonic states have lost tlieir indenondence and 
are in a state of greater or less vfiHsaiago. At the 
present time Kussia, Servia, and Montenegro are 
wholly independent, ilulgaria is a tributaiy state 
of Turkey, but practically independent. Ilohemia 
and Moiavia are united to Austria, and fVoatia 
forms part of the kingdom of Hungary. Poland Is 
distributed bf?twcen Russia, Austria, ami Prussia. 
Some iSlavonic tribes have never cujoved independ- 
ence — e.g. the Sorhs and ShnenoH. 'i'he sum total 
of the Slavonic popuhitions is e^tinialed at alsml 
KK), 000, 000. j 

The Slavs are repnisenled Iky jmri<*nl writcis as : 
an industrious race, Ji\ing by agj i< iiItJire and the 
rearing of th><-lvs and herds : n>. hospitable and 
peaceful, and making wn.r vjidy in dciem*4i. Tin* 
govei iiriient luvl a pat i ian lial basi>. and i biefs w* p‘ 
chosen hy the assfiiiblies. Ibit in lb(^ w# romaf-t. 
with the feudal instit utions ot tli<‘ (*v:rniaii eiiipiu:, 
and ill the east wiili Jiy/antium and the Xhotgols, 
greaily altered lids prindtivr ison tinuion • tie' 
Slavonic prim*es jiiunsl at uiiliiiiit»‘d pMUt j.uud tb< 
chiefs sm*eeod<‘d in binding tie* j*e;i-.;»n( ^ U\ idr ‘ 

soil, as J^ie, fmnlai nobility bad dtn:«\ in ib'M'ti.i! m- 
of tlie lull, I:^rb. .'Old lolh »eruini«r, a. \ ; 

nobilily was lormedl in sinno <»! tin* Si:u >,nf « j 
Thfi pnoplesank into tin* l4»svt si i.nnliiifat of >♦*,•1’ ; 
dom. Betweini ibrm a,nd ilm inddr-. tinof w.js n<» : 
third or niiddb' cln^s, a- tin* j>ri\ iit'g*- ot ti.ei 
nolkility prevonirsl iln*. growib i>l' and -iidi ; 

trade ns there wa- was obinllN in i bo imnd’-s ol ! 
foreigners. 1 

Tlie nhtftmi of the am lent S!a^ like that of tin* 
Teutonic na,tions, Mnnns to iiasi' laani in iiian\ of | 
its ft*alures a l;ind of natiiK' \Nor,-bip imt wiibouT, J 
perhaps, a inedominat ing diviiu;\ : at least so i 
Pro(*opius t'*lN us. Itiu tlie wiiojo suldcci of 
Slavonic, niylhoiogy is up to the present time in a 
very confused state. p!>r our infoi mat ion ;ibf/ut 
Slavonic deiih's we aie imbdited to Ne.-^i«ir and 
the <Tenuan chniniclers who ^M^)tc about the Ilaltie 


ever, is certainly liorrowed from the O* H. Ger* 
chuning. The eastcni Slavs received Christianity 
from lly/antium in the 0th century^ thmUgh the 
iiistnimcnliiUty of ( 'yril (q.v.)and MeUiodiud; the 
western fr<un Rome and < Germany. They were 
Christianised with little oppoiiition, for they had 
no religiou.s caste, ami liiert? wen! no persons polit- 
ically or socially inteiestf'd in tlie cultus of ihdlr 
iilolh. Pans Lav ism Ls ihi? sul/ject of an Article 
(fpv.). See Scliafarik. S/airtsrhc Aiie.tihiimer^ 
StAVONie LANkH AciK The term Slavonic, 
apidied^ tt> langinigi! i>r laee, I- a generic name 
(like Celtic (u* 'rentnnit* i ffu a group of kindred 
languages and peY,|.g. b<doiiging to the great liiclo- 
i>urojM'«in or Ai\a.n fainilv. rbe Slavonic laa 
gn;igo»> ;n«» i(i u. highly iidlrcted si.nte : the mum 
has end ail the fiinnerals arc.* dcelincd. 

An arjjrie i-» biiplie.; in tlx- i* mtin.iiioji of the 
fwljmui’. •*. is .-hown by bne form wldeit it asKumc» 
\vlM*n n .ed .1 p^(-d^ea^^ . As n-gui<K teimefi, 
Rns^i.'tio l'oh'«-b, nmi Rojatoiaii in tlikdr modern 
Nimms Ii-'V*' Io- 4 vln^ inipe]ie(‘t iitnl af»nst. but they 
me i » u’ in 'Jje Serbi;-(, }oati;in and Rnlguiian. 
*i bfj po*,t i?\ itf tie* U'n.M.* sy st t*m is amjdy eo)np(‘n- 
1 |e,' f/i*. >i.-f\*t!)j-d n Idoh are fouml in 

I’m.' fiequOitUtive, the 

moiju^n^ jind (‘ih,*) ', \\ hieh teirsefi^ 

m.t;. b'‘ \\[>nin;g to the simple verb and 

w;;. <]eliea'e disi i?u.*t ion.*- of time and 
oieme'f. 1 lie Sl.ivonif fnmilv in pre-^erving lltCKe 
ag ie/s itrs Im e;i trn.M’ to tise obi Arvan type of 
l.int!nag4 tiian 'i’entooie. Traces of fliein can he 
seen in toeek { a.s < in Mas Inc' showji) ami in Old 
bid. 'I tie ]vrejM.-*iiioi:- in ami out of coiniK>sition 
;ue nse»{ wiib a d(*iicacy jmnimling ns i»f ancient 
1 orek. 'bin so ]}0!guage’? Imre great power of cone 
poiuidiiig ;Ml^l rieh v«u‘abu];nies, Tlw* oldf'st 

lorm known i.. lue <> Sl.’iNo/iii* oi ecidesiastlcal 

Slavonie, so call- il bocroisc iisott in I he firthotlox 
c'Uurches, rijc ouginrd home of this language has 
b»*en the Kubjei t of murb tlisjiaie, and hits divided 
S}a\ist.s into ‘wu camps: xuno linding it in Ihil- 
g;u ia. o? beis in tlie am ifTii IVinnoniit, mnv corre- 
sjumding to the t4*nitory o<*i Uj»ic*<l b> the Sloveneft 
^ i/.. Sr\ ?ia, tbiriiubia. ami t 'arniola; lienee it is 


Slavs —e.g. Tliitdiiiar, Ilelmold, ami ollieis. We 
thu.s only know the gods of these peopb*s nn«l the 
Russians. About llmsc of the Poles, Rolmmi.uns, 
anti .southern Slavs we know' aiim».>t iiotliing. Tito 
idtd.s, from the accounts gdven t>f them, appear lo 
have heeri t)f wood ; ami tlii.s is probably the rea-^oii 
why no genuine nmiains of them have come down 
to us, Tlie chief deity, >vhose worship >vas prob- 
ably common to all the western Slavs, w;u5 
Sviatovit, with wliom may l>e as.sr>ciated IVnm 
and Radegast - and some have timnght that these 
three names ilenote dilfercnt per.sonatii»n.s or mani- 
festations of the same power. Perha|>s we may 
find parallels in Sviatovit to Mars and Zeus, Peruh 
to Jupiter and Thor, and Railcgast to Mercury and 
Odin. Of go<l of an inferior order we may name 
Prowe, perhaps a god of justice, and Chefnobog, 
the black god, together wdth multitudes of demons 
ancTspirita gootl and baii. Thus, among the Riis- 
sians there were nutalki^ water- n^uiiphs, lieshie^ 
satvrs ; and among the Serbs and liulgarians, vilds 
and saniodivas^ a kind of malicious fairy. 

Some of these deities were worshipped under 
monstrous forms : thus, Sviatovit had four heads, 
SLugewit, the god of war, hail seven faces, and so 
on. Tlie Slavs seem to have had some crude notion ' 
of existence and retribution after death. Worship 
was performed in m-oves and temples, cattle and 
fruits lining offered by the priests, whose office was ! 
originally performed by the head of the family or i 
chieftain perhaps this may be the reason %vhy 
there is a common name for priest and prince ! 
iknsz) among the western Slavs: the word, how- ^ 


suuu'iiiiif.*4 calh'd OKI I^ulganan and Mkjnetime.^^ 
< dd Sluseiii^ij. It ifH, IiowevtT. only an elder si.stcr 
a!id not a iHot])4u* liiMguag^e. Tho Slavonic family 
of languages may bi* grouped as follow.^ : first, the 
siuuli a'a-stci n bzaneli — ( 1 ) Kiissifiii, iiududing JVlalo- 
Russian ami \Vliire lin.-i^siaii. The second of these 
hii-s grc*ai claiin.s to l>o considered a distinct 
language, and is m> treated by Miklosich. (2) Old 
ami iiHKlern Ibiigaiian, the latter being in a some- 
what decomposeil form, having lost nearly all its 
cases and the infinitive mood. (H) Serbo-Croatian. 
(4) Slovenish. ♦Secondly, the westem — (1) Polish, 
including Kaslnibisli. (2) Bohemian, including 
Slovak. (3) Lusatian-Wendisb, or Sorbisb, divided 
into two sharply defined dialects. (4) Polabisli, 
wbicb died out at the l>eginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, ami like Cornish has l>cen preserved in some 
vocabularies, &c. ; from these fragments Schleicher 
const ructevl a grammar. See the sections on lan- 
guage and literature in the articles Bohemia, 
Poland, Russia, and Servia. We may here 
remark that in literature Russian, Polish, or Bo- 
hemian arc richest, the two latter nations having 
deveIo|>ed a literature much earlier than the former. 
This remark applies especially to Boliemian, which 
can show good prose- writing *in the 14tli century. 
Many of the Russian and Polish poets have great 
merit. Slovenish and Sorhish are poor. ^ The 
Serbs have developed a respectable literature in the 
19th century, and the Bulgarians are already active. 
Blit both have only recently shaken off the Turkish 
yoke, fatal to all progress. Serbian, Russian, and 
Bulgarian are very rich in old ballads and popular 
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Tliese are scanty in Bohemian, and almost 
entirely wanting? in Polish. Old Bulgarian Jitera> 
ture, such as it has come down to us, consists 
mainly of religious works, original and translated. 

Sec Pypin and Spasovich, latoriya Slavianskikh Litera- 
tur ( ‘ History of Slavonic Literature,' in Kussian, 1879 ; 
there is a German translation ) ; Miklosioh, Veryleirhende 
Grammatik der Slavischen Sprachen (4 vols. Vienna, 
1879); Lcskien, Altbulgarisches Lesthuch {2d ed. 1886). 
For grammars of special languages, see under respective 
headings. And see Talvi (Mrs Robinson), Literature 
of the Slavic Nations (New York, 1850) ; Slavonic Litera 
ttire^ by tlie present writer, W. 11. Morfill (Loud. 1883). 

Sleaford* a town of Lincolnshire, on the right 
bank of the Slea, a branch of the Witham, 17 miles 
SSE. of Lincoln. It has a line church (built in 
1271), a grammar-school ( 1024), and a monninental 
cross ( 1850). Here King John fell sick after cross- 
ing the Wash, and whilst spending the night in 
the old castle (now almost wholly tlisappeared). 
Pop. 5500. 

Sledgre. See Slekhis. 

Sleep is symi»tomatic of repose in the brain 
and nervous system ; in those who are awake 
cerebral activity is unceasing. Potential energy 
is being constantly expended in menial opera- 
tions, vital processe.s muscular movement.s, &c. ; 
also in the percej)tion of impressions that stream 
towards the brain incessantly from every part 
of the economy and of the environment. This 
is attended by wear and tear of the nervous 
textures, and l»y the. deposition in tlicm of waste- 
products proportionate to the work effected. 
Waking is therefore a positive condition — one in 
which energy is consumed more quickly tlian it is 
restored, and than the waste- products are elimin- 
ated. It is a state that entails a full working 
blood-supply to the brain. After a time, longer or 
shorter, a sense of fatigue suggestive of repose 
supervenes that is only relieved by sleep. Sleep, 
on the contrary, is a neg/itive state — one in which 
these processes are reversed. The brain is inactive ; 
consciou.sness and volition are in abeyance ; co- 
incidently tlie central blood-suijply is diminished, 
the brain is smaller in size, and its temperature is 
low'erecl. Expenditure of energy is curtailed to the 
greatest extent compatible with life. Recupera- 
tive processes continue, and predominate over the 
destructive ; the nervous structures are depurated, 
and potential energy is accumulated. When 
recuperation is comjdeted awaking occurs, and is 
accompanied by feelings of irivigoration. Waking 
and sleep, therefore, are indicative of cerebnu 
activity and of cerebral rest ; they are both 
physiological functions of a healthy nervous .system, 
wlien either is unduly prolonged, curtailed, or 
modified it gives evidence of a dei)arture from 
health. 

The brain is a composite organ. It contains 
innumerable centres wiiicli dominate an equally 
vast variety and number of functions; and these 
require and obtain sleep in varying degrees accord- 
ing to their functions. The supreme (psycliical) 
centres which are constantly alert <lurinjj waking 
need more sleep than some of tlie suTiordinate 
centres. These latter rest partially by day, so that 
the complete abdication of their functions at night 
is less urgently required. 

TJie incursion of sleep is gradual. It is syn- 
chronous with the subsidence of activity in the 
brain and nervous system, and it is best studied in 
this connection. Molecular activity does not cease 
in the whole brain instantly, but in one portion 
after anotlier until the wlmle organ becomes 
tranquil. It is suspended first in the centres 
situated highest in the cerebrum, and afterwards 
in those at lower levels, till the medulla oblongata 
and spinal cord are * included. It consequently 


affects the motor centres of the brain first. The 
earliest symptom of sleep is the weakening of the 
voluntary muscles ; relaxation takes place in one 
set after another until the body assumes the hori- 
zontal posture. The sphincter muscles are excep- 
tional ; they remain contracted. During deep sleep 
true .slackening occure in the muscular fibres, even 
ill diseases like tetanus and hydrophobia. A man 
may fall asleep in motion, as in walking or 
riding, and maintain his equilibrium ; a certain 
amount of activity being sustained in the motor 
centres enables him to do so. If he yields to sleep 
in a stationary attitude, the motor centres being 
quiescent, he tends to sink into the recumbent 
posture. Activity next wanes in the psychical 
centres of the brain. The will ceases to control 
the 'Working of the iiitellectual faculties, and the 
perceptive powers are lessened. The mind, no 
longer inhibited from w’ithin nor corrected from 
without, revels in absurdities until mental opera- 
tions cease, or, at least, till they are wrapjied 
in oblivion. The centres of the special sen.ses 
in the brain arc next involved, and usually in the 
following order ; they fail to perceive slight 
or ordinary impressions, while their special nerves 
transmit them in a slow and inqierfect manner. 
{a) Vision: The eyelids close; the eyeballs turn 
upwards and inwards in the orbits. 7'he eye- 
balls occasionally, if rarely, move iinlepemlently, 
anil not in unison, during sleep. The pupils con- 
tract — tlie contraction being in ratio to the depth 
of sleep ; they dilate whlely in the act of 
awaking. (h) Hearing: Loud noises interrupt 
sleep, tliough an expected noise docs so more 
reauily. Monotonous sounds do not prevent or 
interrupt sleep ; their cessation may terminate 
it. (c) Snioll : Slight odours may "prevent the 
onset of sleep; but very pronouncoil smells are 
required to disturb it. (f/) Ta.sto : It is difficult 
to determine the comlition of this sense during 
sleep, the sense of touch being apt to vitiate the 
conclusion, (f^) Touch: This is the nio.st sensi- 
tive sense during sloop. It is chiolly through 
it that man is warm»<t of danger, and tliat his 
safety is secured. Ucfiox acts can always be 
elicited, their vigour ilopendiiig on the strength of 
the stimulus, the degree of sensitiveness of the 
part to which it is applied, and the deptli of sleep. 
The centres in the medulla oblongata then become 
le.ss active. They cliielly dominate the heart, the 
lungs, and arterial pressure. The heart beats from 
ton to twenty times le.s.s per minute, ami the blood 
ires.surc is diminished. The respiraiions are aliout 
our fewer per minute. The inspirations are 
slial lower anti chiefly thoracic. The [>au.se between 
inspiration and expiration is practically absent. 
Pettenkofer and Voit stated that of the total car- 
Iwnic acid eliminated in twenty-bnir hours 58 per 
cent, is given off during the twelve hours of day 
and 42 i>er cent, during the twelve bout's of night; 
whilst 67 per cent, of the oxygen taken in is 
absorbed during tbe twelve hours of night and 33 
per cent, during the day. The centres that domin- 
ate the various secretions only respond to suitable 
stimuli, an<l as these are wanting during sleep the 
secretory organs are less active. Tlie digestive 
juices are not fonned, and if the gastro-intestinal 
movements do not cease entirely, they are greatly 
lessened. The urine is secreted in one-fourth the 
quantity. The quantity of sodium chloride, sul- 
phates, ami urea it contains is smaller ; the latter 
js decreased one-half. The secretion of sweat is 
increased, and that of milk is continued. 

In consequence mainly of the inactivity of the 
bodily functions the iKKlily temperature falls as 
much as from 0®*6 to 2® F., chiefly for some hours 
after midnight; it being lowest about 4 A.M. It 
falls similarly by day in those who work by night 





and sleep by day. Acdbrding to Helmholte, a 
man gives off about three times more heat when 
he is awake than he does wlien he is asleep. Dur- 
ing sleep the economy is more vulnerable to the 
influence of deleterious surroundings ; it has less 
resisting power. Hence it is that infectious and 
malarial diseases are so rea<lily contracted by sleep- 
ing in places in wiiich these ].K>iKons abound ; henee 
also the liability to catch cold from sleeping in a 
draught. Briefly summarised, during sleeu tiie 
brain, ganglia, medulla oblongata, and spinal cord 
are in a state of repose. And the extent to which 
they are involveil may Ih 3 inferred fnnu ilie fact 
that sleeping persons sutrer little, if any, fro?n 
shock in accidents which atlect tliose who are 
awake most injuriouHly. 

Sleep varies in <lepth in persons of dflrerent ages. 
It is usual Iv profound in the young, arid light in 
the aged. Vhe depth liears some lehition to its 
fluration. Natural slee]) varies from time to time 
during the same night. I'he oi>servations of Kohl 
schutter, of Rummo and Ferraniiini, and of Moti* 
ninghort* atifl Pieshf'rgeTi showed tlnU, it wa^ 
deepest an hour after its onset, when its iut.«‘fisi(y 
decreiisas qnhdriy, then more .slowly, and agiUJi it. 
becomes more profound a .sccorjd time aft»‘r fo!ir to 
five hours, 'riiis is important in sleep rliNitirhanc*?, 
for excitiU^fuis will act more p<n\o.rtuII> wh»*n ii is 
lightest, (hi the otlicr hand, when it is deepest 
the lowest ccntn*s are least inliihitcil, anti th»^ 
bliKid is Jess (.ln»ronglil y owgenafod. It is tht*n 
that ejuleptic, convulsive, >j>asmodic, and sut'li like 
seizures are most apt to occur, (’asf^s ui Nh*f*p 
lasting for weeks ano months have lM*en reconlcil 
(tliat of Joliann liatus in tlie. hospital td My>h»\vitz 
in Silesia in ISDl 92 lasted 4^ months ,i ; in Uritaiii 
it occurs ill neurotic ]»atic‘nts, ami simndimes is 
calle<i trance. U is patlndogical ami not natmal 
sleep. In western .\fii(‘a ‘sleeping sickness' is 
a well-known fata) disease. 

Cciitar o/* N/cc//. - For upwards of (wo thousand 
years continuous attempts have been nunie to 
elucidate the cause of sh>ep without success ; many 
theories have heeti promulgated, but they lia\e 
fallen short of explaining it. 

Of rtrcif/nfory throries the one that prevailed 
during many centuries allrihuted sleep to a «leter- 
mination of blood to the head ; and much evidence 
was adduces] in its support. Nevertheless, con- 
gestion of the hraiu i.s inconipatihlo in health with 
I^xmI and refreshing sleep. 'Phis hypothesis w»is 
replaced by the ameinic theory. From t!ie oh.ser- 
vations of" Dondei-s (1854), Durham (18(30), Reg- 
nard (1868), Hamniond and NVeir-Mitchell (1869), 
ami Ehrmann, SalatInS n-iid F. Franck (1877), it 
would seem to be conclusively demonstrated that 
the bhxKl -supply of the brain is les.sened during 
Bleep. Whether this is causative, concomitant, or 
conseoiient is .still open to conjecture. Patho- 
logical aine.mia is a well-recognisea source of wake- 
fuTne^. It appears certain that a hloo^l-supply 
Bufliclent for nutritive purposes, hut insiitlicient for 
mental activity, is an es.sential factor in natural 
sleei). The brain, like all other organs, governs 
atid is not governeil by its vascular supply. 

Hiimbolat suggested one of .severaf cheinieal 
theories — that sleep was due to the want of oxygen ; 
and many have since urged that everything that 
deprives the brain of oxygen conduces to sleep. 
An atmosphere deficient in oxygen, or one contain- 
ing an excess of carlionic acid, induces drow^sinoss 
and sleep, but it is poisoned, and not healthy sleep. 
PflUgger believed that activity of the psychical 
cells depends on the quantity of intra-molecufar 
oxygen they contain, and tliat all function is 
attended (particularly in the gray matter) by ex- 
plosive movements in the cells, caused by the com- 
bination of oxygen with the tissue-elements, in 


which oxygen is consumed and carbonic' acid 
formed. He thought that these movemento .uned 
up the oxygen at a greater spe^ than the eiri^a- 
tion could replace, and that a time arrived wlmi 
the latik of ox>'gen and an excess of carbonic acid 
caused drowsiness and sleep. Again, it has l>ie>en 
urged that the waste-prod acts (resulting from 
mental opcjrations ) in the nervouH textures ocea- 
j Humed sleep, Pr<*yer believed that tlie accumula- 
i tion of thebc (pemogenes) at first caused 
I then sleep, and that v'aking occurred >\hen triey 
j were oliiniiuiteti in sleep. This dou].)t]ess is a 
I factor in lh«i causation of sleeji, hut it does not 
I e\j»lain ii. 

i The absence of c\tejnul sucli as ocnirs in 

j the <iarkne^s and quietness of night^ lias been 
'( credited with causing sle#‘p. h is a di'^irahle aid 
j to sit.ep, huT,, in health, sleep ensues despite all 
! disturlung agi,'iicieir‘-~oven cut the torture-ruck, 

I Sleep jt?is been ascjili^al to the law of periodicity 
. llial }.;o\erjjs all uiganised things. 4'lie study of 
I the bodily Jnnerions shows that rest jind activity 
r jilternate e\ f ii ihe h«*art gels mU>uI ten to twelve 
liours rt>t in tin* pan»-es iK-tween eon (rfuq ions. 

; Of other iiomeions (he#.i'i*\s. i< will sufliee to say 
j tliut nc cMie of lliem ran he at‘e(*pled aft fully 
! aitil {inatlx settling t'he rrii hi le problem. 

» It may be tl>nt the itiy'.^rerv v ill never he .solved 
i until a lieep* 1 insight into thi- working of tin- mind 
iOMpiired. 

fnfrj s/rrp / .a oUestioTl tliat TUll.st 

br* an-v»eje»l getiemlly. No barn and fast law can 
belaid down; e\erv man must be a rule biin- 
-elf. It is (juite cleat iluit tuiture inieiuis ("very* 
one to slei*n uiitil the elVects of waking arc disni- 
paled. ami niitii the IkkUIv energy if- renovated. 
In ehiblinaxl. when the e<mst rnctive ]uooessc« of 
gio\%tli insoUe large expenditure of energy, sleep 
is long ami profound. In youth inueli sleep is still 
j ne<Mled. In middle age, x\hen decay aiin repair 
I alone re<piijt» he balancetk less sleep is required, 
j 111 old age. when repair is .-lowly ano iniptofeetJy 
j efl’eote»l, more sh'ep is desimhlt\ The duration of 
; sleep i.s also hirge\v influenced by .'-ex. tempera- 
iiient, oeeu]»ation, habit of sleep, season, eliinatc, 
<S:c. The true guide is tlie ii'ciiperation of the 
ein'rgie> ; that is indieate<l hy a feeding of w'ell- 
iKung f»n aMaktming. Some jiei'sons awake, after 
sleeping f«>r an apparently sufficient iiiiinl>er of 
hours, wtuii, jaded, and exhausted. That is an 
indication of disease, jiointing to an inability on 
the part of their textures to accomplish their 
i-eparatioii. 

^(vej>lesst}€ss. — "I'he eflects of curtailed sleep are 
very marked. The loss of a single night’s sleep is 
attended hy symptonis of enervation ; that of several 
njglits’ .sleep" by serious consequences. In many 
diseases the lack of sleep determine.^ a fatal issue ; 
cimvei'sely, sleep often determines recovery. Few 
persons ajmreciate the fact that the voluntary’^ cur- 
tailment or sleep for an hour every night for a year 
is equivalent to the loss of forty -four nights* sleep of 
eight hours’ durat ion. Tliat represents an enormous 
expenditure of eneigy— e.g. during that time the 
cardiac pulsations are apjiroximately 210,000 and 
the respirations aliout 00,000 more frequent than 
they w'ould have been during sleep. Undue cur- 
tailment of sleep is attendecT by loss of flesh, the 
essence of emaciation being the preponderance of 
decay over re|>air. The skin becomes dry, and it 
loses" its suppleness and translucency. All the 
bodily textures are badly nourished, and the 
organs suffer from lack of innervation. When 
sleep has been limited unduly, inability to sleep 
ensues and becomes the bane of existence. Ex- 
haustion of the cerebral structures ieads to still 
graver symptoms, such as insanity. Indeed, 
insomnia preludes or enters to a greater or lees 
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extent into the c*ausation of almost every form of 
mental alienation. They arise from similar causes. 
Manv of tJie tragedies of life are due solely to the 
prolonged want of sleep. Insomnia or continued 
sleeplessness may cause death from exhaustion. 
Sleep, on the otner hand, is a powerful curative 
agent--one that alone suffices to determine re- 
covery. It has been well called * the chiefest thing 
in physic. * 

Sleeplessness is a symptom designed to subserve 
a higlily conservative purpose. It attracts atten- 
tion in some to ailments that might otherwise 
elude detection ; in others it maintain.^ conscious- 
ness requisite for the preservation of life. Sleep- 
lessness is symptomatic of cerebral activity. This 
may be originated and perpetuated in divera ways. 
It may arise from mental causes, for the mind is 
dependent on the brain for its external manifesta- 
tion. In mental overwork, worry, grief, suspense, 
&c. the intellectual or emotional centres respec- 
tively grow hypercemic. At night the vaso-motor 
nerves that dominate the arterial vessels, worn out 
by continued inhibition, fail to moderate the supply 
of blood to these centres, and so the man is ini- 
pelled to work and to worry, ami he is prevented 
from sleeping. Jn the early stages he is long in 
falling asleep, and when he docs it is to dre.am of 
his work and worry. Eventually insomnia heooines 
pronounced. Sleeplessness may depend on faulty 
conditions in the brain itself. Cerebral cells 
primarily or congenitally feeble, or secondarily 
debilitated by unhealthy conditions, display their 
enfeeblement in an incompetency to accumulate 
nervous force. Their molecules arc rcarrangetl in 
a preternaturally unstable manner, and tboy dis- 
charge their latent energy in response to trilling 
excitations. Such cells are designated ‘explosive.^ 
The peripheral cells generally participate in the 
enfeeblement, and they and their condncling nerves 
transmit impres.sions in .a rapid and exaggerated^ 
manner. The reaction- time is le.ssene<l. This is 
a fruitful source of wakefulness in neurasthenia 
and its allied conditions. Sleeplessness from this 
cause usually appears at the epochs of life, and 
under privations or strains. The patient gets to 
sleep easily, but awakes in two or three hours, to 
remain awake till five or six in the morning. The 
awaking is often attended by di.stre.s.s and misery. 
It is in this class of cases that insomnia often occurs 
and recurs my.steriously. All neurotic diseases 
tend to recur paroxysmal ly ; a bad sleep-habit 
once acquired is liable to return from time to time 
from very trivial ciiuses. 

Sleeplessness may result from a blood-supply 
altered either as regards quantity or quality. The 
cerebral cells are very sensitive to their environ- 
ment ; they bear excess and deprivation badly. 
Hypenemia and an«'einia of the orain are conse- 
quently productive of cerebral unrest and of wake- 
fulness ; and tliese brain-conditions may anse from 
diseases of the heart, lungs, and other organs, whicli 
secondarily implicate the cerebral circulation. The 
brain textures are unfavourably afi'ccted by altera- 
ti»)ns of vascular tension ; high tension is unfavour- 
able to sleep. They are equally disturl>ed by over- 
heated blood such as pertains to feverish states. 
They are similarly perturl>e<l by blood contaminatecl 
bjjr peccant matters, such as those of gout, rheuma- 
tism, syphilis, malaria, &c. ; hence the sleep dis- 
turbance in these diseases, and also that which 
follows the excessive use of tobacco, alcohol, &c. 
Iii_ the latter class the patients get to sleep 
quickly, to awake at two or three in the morning, 
to lie awake for some hours ; and they are often 
awakened by slight external excitations. 

Sleeplessness may be originated by sensory 
stimuli, which cause contraction of the peripheral 
and dilatation of the cerebral blood-vessels, 


acceleration of the heart’s action, and an increase 
of arterial tension. They also cause dilatation of 
the pupils, and change the character of the ]::espira- 
tions; these become deeper, quicker, and more 
abdominal. Consdousness of external things can 
alone be aroused by impresfedoiis trMan^itted to 
the brain textures (themselvea. insehsi^re) her 
coming converted into sensatione ahd id^ 
the agency of the mind. When exdtaUone are of 
sufficient intensity to cause sensations wakeful-^ 
ness is inevitable. Excitations may be instigated 
in the most varied ways ; they include pain of all 
kinds, and many impressions arising out of diges- 
tive and other derangements. They affect tlie 
neurasthenic, gouty, and rheumatic unduly. 

It is evident that successful treatment depends 
on accuracy of diagnosis. In each and every case 
the sleeping conditions of the sufferer should be 
attended to. Exercise and food should be propor- 
tionate to the body and to the strength of diges- 
tion. The i>rima‘ vi;e and the state of the ^in 
must not be neglected. A good habit of sleep 
should be assiduously cultivated. In sleeplessness 
due to mental causes change of work should be 
advised, that new centres may be called into opera- 
tion, and the overwroiiglit ones correspondingly 
relieved. It is in these cases alone that devices 
for getting to sleep, such as the monotonous 
counting of figures, sheep, &c., are 6'tVicaeious. 
In bad eases the jinlicions use of pure hypnotics 
is helpful ; tliey force the mind into oblivion. 
Drugs, like potfissium bromide and chhual hydrate, 
^^!»icb act eliielly on tlu‘ brain centres that function 
thought, and induce sleep lliat closely resembles 
natural sleep, arc called pure hypnotics, in con- 
Iradistirndion to many substances, as narcotics, 
analgesics, anodynes, soporifics, &c. , that arrest 
pain, diminish sensibility, ami disturb in a }>r0‘ 
nounced manner the fuiictions of the brain and 
nervous system. 

^ When wakc'fulness is due to neuTi'islbcnic condi- 
tions, toni<*s, increased nutrition, the abamlonment 
of excesses, change of air and scene are indicated ; 
electricity and suilabb^ baths are useful adjuncts ; 
hypnotics should bo sparingl^v cni])loved. Sleepless- 
ness due to liyj^evicmic conditions of the brain is to 
be met by anti])lilogi.stic treatment ; that which 
depends on anaunia, by t<»nics, See, In ]>oth, posture 
during sleep will repay attention. That which 
originates from gouty, rhenmatie, syphilitic, ami 
like poisons only yields to the alleviation of the 
constitutional state. 

In sleeplessness due to sensory stimuli and pain, 
care must he taken to ensure the removal or mitiga- 
tion of these, that the sleep they lueveiit may 
supervene. Medicines — analgesics or anodynes — 
such as belladonna, should be first selecte<l, for 
tbf3y act as indirect hypnotics by operating cbietly 
on the nerve- terminals. When sucii remedies fail, 
narcotics, as morphine and opium, are called for ; 
they not only lessen perceptivity in the brain and 
sensitivity in the nerve-enuirigs, but they diminish 
the conductivity of the nerves. Such wicie-reaching 
drugs have many disadvantages in such ca^es, but 
pure hypnotics are use]e.s.s. Hypnotics, narcotics, 
and sleep-inducing medicines should never be taken 
except under medical advice. To drug the brain 
into quiescence without remedying the cause of the 
cerebral activity will in many cases only aggravate 
the evil, for they will be complicated by a drug- 
taking habit. In most instances drugs are best 
avoided. 

Good bibliographies of this subject are to be found in 
Copeland’s Diet, of Med. ( vol. iii, pt. 2, Lend. 1858 ) ; in 
Diet. Knet/ol. deg Seienees M^dicedeg, art. ‘SonameiD 
( ser. iii. tom. 10, 1881 ) ; also in Neale’s Medical Digeet 
(Lond. 1891). The following may be consulted in con- 
nection with the physiology of sleep : Oappie, The Ini/ra- 
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cranial Oireulation ( EiUn. 1890) ; Carpenter, Hfental 
Phytioloify (liiond. 1874 } ; Durham, FhyMIagy of SH 
(Otty’s Hmb, iteporte, 1860)j FJemins, ^Ou 8 
mAJFor.Jt 0 k fMr _ _ 
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BUgBier, f^gorie^ ( IroggMr^B ArdiiVy %S^)i 

SemareK Phjf^fioL dt la VeiUe 4 St du Somm^ {PmSf 
UW); yulpiaiip LeconM tur VAppareil mia-moteur 
(PhiftiaL et PathoL) faUet A la FacuL de Med. de Parti 
(tom. ii.). In rsforenae to slecpIeiiKneflA the following 
may be referred to: Bride, Sommeif. et Vlninmutie dea 
..Vieitlurdi ( Lyons, 1888); Fonquet, VInmmnit (Montp. 

Hammond, Sleep and itn JOemn(/emefUi (Phtluk, 
1889) ; Maofarlane, Insomnia and its Therapeutic 
(liond. 1890); De Hussy, Sur Ilnsomnie {Paris, 1888); 
Pierrot, X*i/Mo;au?c { ytrasb. 18t>0); Sawyer, Causes uvd 
Cure of Insomnia (Lond. 1880), and many other papers 
ill modioa) joiirnals. See alno the articJen AN/V.rtTHli'.sf a, 
Catalkimy, Coma, J)»u*\Mrsa, Jnsaxitv, 

N A RCi ) r I os, SOM N A M mi t A AM. 

In Phntf 'i, sloop is of I ho phonoiuoioi of 

Irritahility (q.v'. ). fois on piaiiK .i 

t umorful Ktiinnhis, e><sontia.l t<i tln*ir arrive* and 
leultlifiiJ ve;:etati<)ii. ^Vilon it i.^ witlitlraw n ii»o 
Ifowors fif nniny plants closf', nisd llio 
nuiiihor sh<»w a toinloiK'v lo it, lul Ifsvo'- moio 
or loss (looidodly ifU'lino to fuld ilnan-^olv tip. 
Tlio leaf stalk also x<'*n‘rally InuiLis down inojo i.r 
los.s, ahhouiu^ii in soim' ]dant'^ it i-< inon' im’r-t 
tliirin^ sloop. Tho sloop of plants. Ikiw* J. jj.-.t 
always uoctuiual. 'fhe tlowins of s<nti«.‘ opi-n and 
close at partioular hours of flio day, '.Diu", tiv 
crocus is a rnornin;^ tlow(‘r, and <do'^('s soc»n atior 
mid-day; wliiUt some llo\>ors o\pau<i only in liuj 
ovenin;^ or dnrin;,^ the ni;.,dit. It was t^innon'? 
Avho lirst ohsor\ «?jl tlio sloop of ])]an(-> in w.urhiu;^ 
the progress of .some jtlafils of /<»/;/%% the soisK of 
which ho had sown. Tlio poriodio nioMunonts «if 
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malady Ion;; ondoinic on tin' Conyo and the \vt*st 
fioxist of Africa, has (if lato yoais ajuioaiod in 
ITganda, whore it has ]*ro\od very faiai. It lias 
boon ascortainod to he dno lo the pri'soiioe in the 
blood of a pai asilo cvf the goniis IVi/junnjsonta, w hich 
is ooininiinioaled by the bite of a speoiosof tsetso-lly. 

SlcldunilSt Johannes, whose proper name 
waa Philitpson, a writer of history, was born at 
Schleiden, in the neij^bbourhood of Aixda-Chapclle, 
in 1508, and having been trained t>o tlie law he 
entered the service (1537) of Fmneis 1. of France, 
But hecoinin;? a convert to Protestantism he was 
dismissed ( 1541 ) ; and for the rest of his life he was 
ambassador of the Protestant princes of Germany, 
and represented them at the court of England and 
at the Council of Ti*ent. He died at Strasburg on 
31st October 1556. His name lives as the author 
of a history of the reign of Charles V. — a w'ell- 
written, impartial work entitled Dc Statu Religtoms 
et EeipublicxB Carolo V, Cmsare Comnientarii ( 1555 ; 
bested. Frankfort, 1785-86, 3 vols.). Banmgarten 
edited the Letter of Sleidanus ( 1881 ) and wrote a 
Life of him (1878). 

Slciirhs, or Sledges, are travelling vehicles 
without wheels, Avhich in some form are in use in 
all countries where snow lies for any considerable 
part bf the year. Usually they are on runners — 
either one or two pairs — which are connected by a 
framework and support tlie body of the vehicle: 
but the well-known travelling-sled^ {puikha) of 


mtadble 

persons^ nave two ^rs of nimiemwith 
work, on which a piaiform rests (4>ften Uke aJpfijH 
covered Atith a cuMhim ) ; the front pair of CTUWi<rtli| 
is turned on a pivot by a steersman -with the. aid 
ropes and pulleys, lit Cam^ja iobt^ggans arein^.^ 
popular use for cos^^ting ( here called toltoggaiungb J 
and coriKt.^st of a single length of AAW#d (or tAV0 ' 
boards pu Tied logetherb about i incli tldck, curved 
backward in front, and ibC cnrve<l portion held 
back ]>y lenlher Uiongh, TJic toboggan of course 
htiA no inoMf-rH. may accommislate two to eight 
jx'rKoiis, and is guided by the S'teer^^malbs footditig- 
beJiImK tor dounwaid. Ill Kinctsia sleigiiii are 
olinn drawn by a Jeam of ibre«‘ horses {troika), 
Sill^s'ivick (Ihiijjsh S!>.Krig: Ger. Srhhsunff) 
h^rm<. ni!?t*‘d with tlu- tonnrr dmdiies of Holstein 
anti J.iuunburg, ;i. nrr.vinr** of JVus^ia, having the 
l>ab,ir Sra ami {Im* territoHrs of Liibeck and 
:\b*i'kb Ytbfirg for its bonmlary, Hamburg 

;uh 1 H'iuxot r f..t b.s Ht athmi, the North Sea for 
il^ wrstt rn, .mhI dutbindi <i>rnmark) for its north- 
cm. An a, T’-'T'I *•<{. in. It, bfdong.'< to the alluvial 
pt.Miinsnla (»f .fijt’lahd, its oiistcrn half ladug an un- 
dulaiin- plain ami U -w t^sUMii a series of low dying 
but '»‘rv fi-rtii*' marsh, lainl-, ]>rotecie<l from the 
f>«‘c;>u by s(‘a bunic^. Tbc casiorn coast (’230 miles) 
i- dMi piy iinii-ntcd b\ fcvi-ral long nanovv arms 
of tlM‘ so.i eailrv] fj<fid-. ‘•omc of w hicdi make oxetd- 
b iU liarbo!n>, Aiul along.-iidc it lie tln‘ birgn. i.<<;btnds 
of l‘Vlnn4*ni ami Al>cn. rhe western coast is more 
icgnbiv. blit \ orvlow: ami a string of low islaiids 


dug right in front of it pro* 
from tlic waves of the North 
be .suutheni border) and tlie 
important rivej's ; but the 


. Canal (til mi]e,s lung), the Eider Canal (20), the 
i Stfvknit/: (‘anal and two or three shorter 

i ones. Tlie cdiief oeeupations of the people are 
1 Hgriculturr*. cat tie-feeding, shipbuilding, and navi- 
; gat ion. CtU'ii and fat eat tie are exjuirted, the 
latter (of an cxeellent breed) in large numbers to 
England. Nearly 87 per eont. of the total ai'ca is 
under cultivation. Fishing is ctirried on in the 
iiilet-s of the Baltic, and there are profitable oyster- 
beds amongst the .sandbanks of the North Sea.. 
Fleii.sburg is the chief seaport. Pop. of Sleswiok 
and Holstein (1890) 1,217,393 ; (1900) 1,387,968. 
Of this numlicr nearly all lielong to the Low Ger- 
man stock (excejit 1*40,000 Danes in the north), 
and are Protestants in i-elifcion. Sleswick- Holstein 
sends 10 members to the imperial parliament, and 
19 to the Prussian liouse of representatives, and has 
an assembly of its own consisting of 58 members. 

At the dWn of liistory Sleswick was inhabited 
by the Cimbri ; they weie succeedeil by the Angles, 
Jutes, and Frisians. But the greater part of the 
Angles crossed over into England, and their place 
was taken by Danes. When Charlema^e reduced 
the Saxons to Ins sAvay the Danish kii^^ built a 
wall from sea to sea alongside the Eider, the 
southern frontier of his domains, to protect him- 
self against the eTn]>eror's attacks. And from that 
time (808) for 350 years Sleswick alternated be- 
tween the Danish and the imperial yoke, its duke 
paying homage sometimes to the king of the DaneB, 
sometimes to the German emperor. In 1167 the 
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.duchy was definitively united with tlie Danish king- 
dom. ' Meanwhile Holstein to the south was con- 
quered and christianised bv Charlemagne and his 
successors, and the countship of Holstein formed 
in 934 by tlie German king Henry 1. Between 
1157 and 1225 this southern part of the peninsula 
was subject to the rule of Denmark. From the 
year 1386 the Danish duchy of Sleswick and the 
' German countship of Holstein had one common 
ruler, the Count of Holstein having fallen heir 
to the former dignity in that year. About fifty 
years earlier a compact had been made, the Con- 
stitutio Waldefnartana^ by which it was solemnly 
agreed that the crown of Denmark and the duchy 
of Sl^wick should not in future be held by the 
same individual ruler. In spite of this agreement, 
however. King Christian I. of Denmark possessed 
himself of both Sleswick and Holstein, and, having 
in 1474 acquired from the Emperor Frederick III. 
the suzerainty of Ditmarsh, he converted the 
countship of Holstein into a duchy. Tlie sons of 
the next Danish king divided his territories amongst 
them after his decease, and their imme<liate suc- 
cessors still further subdivided them ; Init event- I 
ually tlie}'^ were all gathered up again ( 1581 ) under 
the heads of the royal line (Gliickstadt) and the 
ducal line ( Gottorp ). Tlie latter held Sleswick as 
a fief of Deninark and Holstein as a fief of the 
German empire ; nevertheless the king of Denmark 
ruled in several detached portions of both duchies. 

Ten years after the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ 
War the Duke of Sleswick ( Frederick III.),* backed 
by his son-in-law Charles X. of Sweden, declared 
limiself an independent and sovereign prince. This 
the Danish kin^ all along resented, and at length, 
when Charles XII. of Sweden wa.s routed at Pul- 
towa, Frederick IV. of Denmark grasped (1721) 
the opportunity, invaded Sleswick, expelled the 
duke, and seized his territories in that duchy. The 
heads of the ducal line liecame, one in 1751 king 
of Sweden, the other (the nominal duke) in 1762 
emperor ( Paul III.) of Russia, and soon ceased to 
take any interest in Sleswick-Holstein, the whole 
of whicli ( both duchies ) was formally given up to 
the king of Denmark in 1767. On the dissolution 
of the German empire in 1806 Holstein was united 
with the Danish crown, but was reincorporated 
in the German Confederation by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. From 1767 the Danish sovereigns 
had steadily endeavoured to make the duchies 
thorouglily Danish and to reduce them to com- 

f dete dependence upon the Danish crown. At 
ength in 1846 King Christian VIII. proclaimed 
that the law of succession in Sleswick should be 
the same as for the Danish crown — in other w'ords, 
that Sleswick was to be ma<Ie an integral part of 
the Danish kingdom. This action, as well as the 
refusal of the king to summon the common estates 
of the joint duchies, was warmly and actively 
resented by the people of Sleswick and by the 
German party in both Sleswick and Holstein. At 
length (March 1848) the latter, headed by Count 
Reventlow and Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, 
rose in revolt. They found a zealous supporter in 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia, who made him- 
^ self the executive agent of the German Confedera- 
tion. War began in March 1^8 ; several severely 
contested battles, as at Diippel, were fought 
before peace was maile in tlie end of 1^0. 
Through the intervention of Austria matters were 
for a time put on a footing satisfactoiy to the 
people of the two duchies — so far at least as fair 
w'ords and fine promises could go. The Danes, 
ho>vever, still pursued their policy of forcible 
denationalisation in both Holstein and Sleswick. 
The death of King Frederick VII, of Denmark in 
the end of 1863 brought the question of succession 
to a crisis; for Frederick of Augustenburg pro- 
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claimed himself Duke of Bleewfa^> to which title 
the new king of Denmark^ likewise laid elsltti' 
Austi-ia and Prussia called upon Duke Frederick 
to abdicate and leave the duchy, and forbade 
Denmark to pi'oclaim a constiturion for it. Both 
refused to obey. ^ Thereupon the two powers 
took up arms against the northern kingdom, and 
after a short but decisive campaign wrested both 
Holstein and Sleswick from the Danes. How they 
divided their conquest between them, and then 
‘ quarrelled over the division, and how Austria came 
out of the conflict thoroughly worsted, has been 
already told under Germany (q.v., p. 183). Since 
the conclusion of that vvar ( 1866) Sleswick-Holstein 
has constituted a province of the kingdom of 
Priissi;i, In the northern part of Sleswick, mainly 
Dani'ili in population, German measures, such ^ 
the compulsory use of the German language in 
schools, &c., have hceti considered opiiressive ; and 
so recently as 1898 the German government was 
expelling recalcitrant Danes acro.s8 the frontier. 

Sleswick, the capital of Sleswick-Holstein, 
stands on the Schlei inlet of the Hal tier, 28 miles 
NW. of Kiel. It was a great trading town in the 
9th century, and has a Gothic cathedral and the 
Gottorp Castle. Pop. (1885) 15,187; (19(X)) 17,909. 

I SUiUns Seale. See CoKN Laws : Tkadk 
UNroN.s, Vol. X. p. 265. 

Sligo (Iri.Nli sligachy ‘shelly river’), a maritime 
county of Connaught, with an area of 461,145 
acres. Pop. ( 1841 ) 180,886 ; ( 1861 ) 124,845 ; ( 1881 ) 
111,578; (1891) 98,013; (1901) 84,022. About 91 
per cent, are Roiiiaii Catholic.^. The surface rises 
gradually from the coast as far os the Reiibulljen 
range (2072 feet) and the Slieve Gaiiiph, There 
are some picturesque lakes, and tliiee of the 
streams are to some extent iiavigalfie. I'he greater 
portion of the county is on (.’arhoniferous limestone. 
Oil both sidc.s of Slieve Gaiiqih a uietaiiiorpliic 
ridge — conglomerate and Oil Red Sau<lstone apiiear, 
.skilling the older formation. Iron, copper, lead, 
silver, and barytes occur, 'riiere is lishiiig on the 
coa.st, but the chief occu[>ation is agriculture; 
tillage has of late been su])erscded by pasturage and 
cattie-fectliiig. About half the total area is umler 
griiss ; 27 per cent, is uncultivahle ; about 80,000 
acres — including meadow-land— are under crojis. 
The bulk of the holdings range between 5 and 30 
acres each. Numerous co-operative creameries have 
been formed. The county, anciently the seat of 
the O’Connor.s, forms two parliamentary divisions. 
There is a group of cromlechs and other" rude sUme 
monuments at Carrowmore near Sligo, another at 
Highwood overlooking Lough Arrow ; the remains 
of a round tower and a beautiful JOth-century 
cross at Drumclille ; ruin.s of aiicRjiit abbeys 
at Ballysadare, Hanada Court, and Ballindoon ; 
numerous cashels, rath.s, sou terrains, cromlechs, 
and some line castles in ruins. The island of 
luishmiirray has the remains of an early Christian 
establishment planted inshie an old pagan casbel 
or rude stone fort. There is a woollen factory at 
Collooiiey, 7 miles from Sligo, where is also a 
factory making calcium carbide; and there and 
at Ballysaclare are large cora-mills. 

Sligo, chief town of the county, stands on 
the Garvogue, which is spanned by two bridges, 
137 miles NW. of Dublin by rail. Pop. (iIbI) 
10,693; (1881) 10,808; .( 1891 ) 10,274; (1901) 10,862. 
The town contains a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
the church of the Dominican Frinrs, two parish 
churclies ( Irish Church), and Presbyterian, Method- 
ist, and Independent places of worship ; a Bishop’s 
Palace (Roman Catholic), college, two convents, 
pri^n, infirmary, fever hospital, workhouse, two 
police barracks, town-hall, county court, and the 
lunatic asylum for the counties of Sligo and 




--'iHMfr-lta |^'ilHi»>MilMiq^^ 

;.'-«|MA tff;4Q0p t(R» ^iiw^SGkftiirgisa'-S^I^^ 

> TIm luiporutioa of Indiattcimi alone 
0QiOOO tona The annoal cinmlatioa of letfieii|i|^ 
maa^ from 760,000 iu 1870 to 4,000,000 te fWa 
A sliirt anu cloUiinff factory employment. 

The corn-mills supply Jive coiiniies with groiind j year (I 0 S&-- 
maize, oatmeal, and flonr ; and there are important 
salmon-fiahenoft here and at Ballyftadarc. 

Sligo was tlie scene of Home of St Patrick’s first of the ('oJlej 
iiiissioiiary etl'ortH, was plnnderefl hy the Danes, the Itoyftl S 
and i>ften burnt and pitlaucd. Tiierc are traces French Ara 
of an olfl castle and fort. The heautiful riiiiiH of a Hncee«H«r oh 
D ominican ahlmv, founded in the Iflth century by He had be 
the Karl of Kilifare, still remain. Sli/^o, bcHie^^cNl general to 
by the parlianientaiians in IfWl, was captured appointed n 
and lost again by the adhen'iits of WiDiiiui HI.; delicate con 
constituted a lioroiigb liy James J. in ibPi, it iiiiiely-two, 
returnCMl two inembers to the Irish U«»n‘-e of Hi*' rnoM^.Ufj 
Conitijons. Tlie Act of I Wiioti left it mu' mem)>er, JofiO MSS., 
ttiul it was disfranchised in hS7n. for 

See County historic.s hy T. O’poike t ) im<1 \\ . ; 

G. Wood-Maitili fli V<»|s. ISSli -ti;t » al.>o )iy th< lnTt+r 
writer, 77/ < A*/////- ,SV/»/o Mon ufu* Jn^nn'ti i and 1 / h> a ti 

AVn;o an<l thv En nif^ktUf ft rs (IKSO); ta.tf iijs w<» 

itH AntitfvilHn, hy \V. K \Vak» niitii 'I'. (‘’Ihoko's » fol. 17^7 2, 

nwi Kfinfrnrf (INSO); AliJ'ftnitjji* 07 

iSAWt/t/AYf/^ar/vy ( 1 S 02 ). :.h'rul> of ih 

as \\ea}Miiis, ditloMMi little fi/eo Die hao'^j really 
familiar l 4 »y. Ihit slings fastened to the end ot a hiiilace. It 
shorl polo were capahh* of di.-charglng a holt niilj higlg hut. si 
such force that ad otiO yanl.'i disfniice it emild ]dej/ (! times Ik'ci 
n lielniel or a thin slilcld. 'Phe ^liug was u>cd in o. ire 

the Pmsiari Avars. The Ualearic i^d^lnd( i.- were lo to -h 
counted of ohl the most expert with the sling. It 
Avhich Avas more recent ly a fav<uiiite weapon of branched, 
seA«u-al semi sa\ age peopl<‘.s, notahjy tin* Tanitian-^ the bran 
in the I’aeilic. Slings Aveie n>ed lly the hesi(*gers terminate 
during (he dfdence of (diitial; soe Sir (1. S. '*]dm*s, 
KoherisotPs ('hitntl (ISJIS). youngest si 

Slip, in a dockyard, is a smooth inclined plane, I vpAered 
Hloping down to the Avater, on w hieli a ship is built, ^ ^ ^ \ 

It ref|uires a very solid foundation. For the repair 
of Hhips of comparatively moilerate si/.e siip.s wme 
designetl hy Mi* r. Morton, l.,eitli, arnl consist of a 
carnage Avi til blocks, as in a graviug-<lock, working \ 

on an inclined railway extending for .some di.Mance 
lieyondhigli water to a sutlicient <lepth below low- nvnt 

water of spring tides to enable vesstds to he lloati^l ^ * . 

on the carriage. When the ve.'^sel is tloated over 
the cra<Ue pow’erful hauling gear, workeil by steam ff. b' h 
or otlier power, is set in motion to druAV the ship Y 

out of the water. At the Tyne, for example, the . gener 

slipway is 1000 feet in length, and a hundreii 
vessels yearly are repaired on it. Slipways are 
useful adjuncts to .shipping ports, anil tor ve.sse.ls P^*^*** 
up to 2500 tons register they are lietter than a dry- il* 
dock, as better li^^it is afforded for making repaim, tincKets ami 
and no pumping is needed ; but this size is nearly iSj 
the limit, tlioiigh there is no good reason, if the slip 
and gearing be made strong enough, why larger spiny, tiie i 
ves.sels may not use slipways. See Dock, Ship- <^gs.insp can 
BUILDI NO. 

SIIyiio (Turk. Isltmta), or Selimnia, a town 
of East Rouinelia, at the southern base of the flow^na wJfl 
Balkan Mountains, 70 miles N. hy E. of Adrian- a favoi 

ople, is celebrated for its annual fair. Arms, cloth, £^j 

and attar of roses are manufactured. Pop. (1900) black. 

, be made ini 

SJoiini^ Sir Hans, physician and naturalist, brandy may 
was bom at Killyleagli, County Down, 16tli April of it, called 
1660, the son of an Ulster Scot. He devoted Jam- ploy^ in ca 
self to natural history and medicine, and in spite used to imp 
of an attack of haBinoptysis, Avhich lasted from fabrication 
his sixteenth till his nineteenth year, he arrived southern U 
in London in 1679 a well-read student. His appren- pleasant b1a< 
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active somori 6f SydeiilHm, it 
os a phyafeian. Already P.RS^, 
year (irai^66> hi Jamaica, collecting^ a lief 
of 800 speciem; and after his return becaim^ 
sician to Clirist’s Hospital ( 1694- 1724 J, Viui 
of the ( 'ollege of Physicians ( 1719 35), Secretaw to -; 
the Roy ft 1 Society (1693), Foreign As.-tociate of the 
French Acad4*mY (1708), and Sir ls*aac Nowton'e 
successor as Prchideiit of the Royal Society (1727). 
He !ia<! be^ii created a baronet and physiiuan- 
general to the army in 1716, and in 1727 was 
appointed royal physicmn. Though of remarkably 
delicate con.Ht i tut ion, he lived to the great age of 
I iiiiiely-two, dying at (’helsea, lith January 1753, 
flis rnuMAum ami library of 5(1 (KR) volumes and 
3560 MSS., (Jfered at liji' death to the nation for 
.£20j)0t>. forniHil the c\)mmencement of the British 
Mu.sfMiin (i{ V.). He cwnlrilmtcil imineroiifi memoir.s 
to the ph tl’.fSOijh i*'nl ’l\ UnHUrtioil^j ftud publlHllcd 
ill 1715 a tnutise on medicine for tlie eyes. Hut 
hisg.'MHt work was liu? .SiKfnml liiatory of Jatuaira 
ifol. i7o7 25 ). 

Slop* 07* Hi- ACKTiif »UN {Pnoio.'i spii( 0 >^'a)y a 
:*hruh of the sann- Jiu> with the plum, ami tur- 
bans really of tie* ‘-.tme Hpeoies with it and the 
hiiihtce. It i-* gfUierally a siumh of 4 to It) feet 
higii, hut, some- 

terminal 0 in ’ 

youngest .shouts 
I are co\ercd Avitli ^ 

I a line down. jy ^ , 

I The llowers are — 
small, snow 
w li i t e, it 11 d >A 

g e ri c r a 1 1 V a p* 
pear before the , 

1 e a V e s. T Ji e 

fruit is ovate, or 

almost glolvose, ^ 

pale , hi lie with 

blackish bloom, ^ 

ami generally 

aliout the size 

of the largest 

peaJH. The sloe Sloe (Pruwti* .vpinowi) ; a, fruit. 

IS abundant in 

thickets and borders of Avoods and liedgeroAA's eA’er>’* 
where in Britain and almost all parts of Europe. 
The shoots make beautiful Avalking-sticks. Being 
spiny, the sloe is sometimes planted as a fence 
against cattle; but the roots having a habit of 
spreading and sending up suckei's, hedges of it are 
troublesome to keep from encroaching on the fields. 
The l»ark is bitter, astringent, and tonic. The 
ilo Avers, Avith the calyx, are pur^th’e, and w'ere 
once a favourite domestic ni^icine. The leaves 
are used for adulterating tea. The unripe fruit 
dyes black. The fruit, Avnich is very austere, may 
be made into a preserve ; and from it a kind of 
brandy may be extracted. An astringent extract 
of it, called German Aceicia, 'was once much em- 
ploy^ in cases of diarrhoea. The jnice has been 
usra to impart roughness to port wine and in the 
fabrication of spurious port. The sloe of the 
southern Uniteef States (P. umbellata) has a 
pleasant black or red fruit 




Sloe {Prunu9 ispinosa ) : a, fruit 
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Sloniin* a town of Kus^a, 75 miles SE. of 
Grodno. Pop. 22,275. 

Sloop is a one- masted cutter-rigged vessel, differ- 
ing from a Cutter ( q. v. ), according to old authorities, 
in liaving a fixed bowsprit and somewhat smaller 
sails in proportion to the hull. The terms * sloop ’ 
and ‘ cutter ' appear, however, to be used nearly 
indiscriminate! V. In the Ilritish navy a sloop-of- 
war was a vessel, of wliatever rig, between a corvette 
and a gun- vessel, and ordinarily constituting the 
command of a commander. In the days of the 
sailing navy sloops-of-war carried fnmi ten to 
eighteen guns ; but since the introduction of 
steam the number of gnns has cefised to be dis- 
tinctive. Under the new classification of tlie navy, 
which was made in 1888, the term sloop-of war hiis 
been modiiied, many modern vessels wliich formerly 
would have been clesign.ated as sloops being now 
known as third-class cruisers. The lew sloops-of- 
war still found on tlie Narj/ List are all more or 
less obsolete, and it is doubtful if any more will 
be built. 

Sloth* These animals, which are referable to 
two genera ( and BnuL/pus)^ form a dis- 
tinct family of tlie order Edentata. Their nearest 
allies are the armadillos and ant-eaters of South 
and Central America, to wdiieh countries the sloths 
also are restricted. They are exclusively arboreal 
animals and entirely vegetable feetlers. In the 
forests which they inhabit it is quite unnecessurv 
for them to descend to the ground in older to reach 
another tree, as the interlocking of the branches 
atfords an easy passage. It has been asserted that 
when a sloth is absolutely compelled to walk upon 



Two-toed Sloth (Choliepus didactyl an). 


the ground it acquits itself more creditably than 
might have been expected from an animal so con- 
spicuously fitted for a purely arboreal life ; thoiigli 
some authorities allege that it is quite incajiable 
of progression upon the ground. The form of the 
animal is bulky and awkward; the fingers and ti>es 
are^ long, and furnislied wdth long curved claw\s, 
which enable it to obtain and keep a firm hold 
upon the branches along wdiich it crawls with the 
body hanging down. The tw^o genera Cholosims 
and Bradi/pus are known respectively as the ‘tw'o- 
toed ’ and ‘three-toed ’ sloths, from the number of 
toes upon the fore feet. Neitlier genus has any 
incisor teeth ; they have canines and molars w'itii 
fl|it crowns, suitable for crusliing vegetable food. 
The hair of .the sloth is coarse and shaggy, and 


SLOW-MAXOH 


frecpiently of a dirty green colour : this colour is 
lost in captivity. It has been shown by Mr Sorby 
to be due not to^ any colouring substance in the 
hair, but to the presence of minute green plants 
(Alga?). The damp and warmth of the tropical 
forests probably favours the growth of these Algie, 
which disappear when the conditions are altered 
on the removal of the creature from its native 
forests. The lon^ green hair combined wdth the 
lethargic habits of the sloth must be a protection 
to it against the attacks of jaguars and largo 
snakes, >vliicli arc its principal foes. Tliis resem- 
blance to a licheii-coyered branch is strangely 
heightened in one species by an oval mark upon 
the back which bcai-s the closest resemblance to 
the broken end of a branch. When the sloth is 
driven to take extreme measures it can use its 
teeth and claws to goixl purpose, and it has 
been even known to grasp a dog round the neck 
and strangle it. 

Hlotli Bear. See Bear. 

81oiig:li. See Skin -CASTING, and Snakes, 
p. 530. 

SloilIQI^lly town of Buckinghamshire, 18^ miles 
W. <)f London and NNE. of Windsor. It has 
grown from a mere village since the railway epoch, 
and is a well-built place, the seat since 1803 of the 
British Orphan Asylinii ; but it will i‘f.lwavs 1x3 
chielly remembered as the liome of Sir William 
I Ilerscliel from 1780 till liis death, and tliereaftcr 
till 1840 of his son, Sir Jolin. Stoke Poges ami 
I the Burnham Beeches, both noticed separately, are 
I near. Pop. ( 1861 ) 34->5 ; ( 1891 ) 5427 ; ( P.K)l ) 1 1,401. 
See Phipps’s History of V pton-rmn-Vhalvey ( 1880), 
the parish in which Slougli is chiefly situated. 

Slovaks^ a branch of the Slavs ( q. v. ), who dw'ell 
in the mountainous districts of nortli-w est Hungary, 
and nniii)>er in all about 2,000,000. They are a 
race of peasaiits, and live by cultivating the soil. 
In religion they are partly Lutherans, partly 
Koman Catholics. These people formed a con- 
stituent part of the ancient kingdom of Moravia, 
but have been incorporated among tin? subject-lands 
of the Hungarian crow n since the b(*ginning of the 
IJth century. Their language is little more than 
a dialect of C^ech, the speech of the Bohemians. 
Ilown to the end of tlie ISth century the Slovaks 
used (■zech as their written or book language, but 
since that period certain patriotic writers — more 
notably the poets Holly, Chalupka, and Sladko- 
vitch, the philologists liernolak and Hattala, and 
the novelist Toniaschik — have tiled to create a 
pure w ritten Slovak literature. Their eH’orts have 
met, howfver, with considerable opposition from 
both the Hungarians and the Bohemians. 

SlovenianSy a branch of tlie south Slavonic 
stock to which also tlie Serbs (Servians) and Croats 
Ijelong. The Slovenians are found mainly in 
Slyria, Carintliia, Carniola, and adjoining parts 
of Hungary, and number in all about 1,250,000. 
They are sometimes called Winds or Wends, 
thoiigli distinct from the Wends (q.v.) of north 
and ca.st Germany. They have been subject to the 
House of Ha]»sburg since the 8th century. There 
is not much literature in ,the native speech apart 
from the ‘ Freising Fragments ’ (forms of confebsion 
and a sermon), dating from the 10th century, and 
IGth-eentiiry translations of the Bible, until we 
come to the end of the 18th century. Since the 
revival of the lanmiage which then took place the 
principal writers liave been the poet-pliilologist 
Vodiiik (1758-1819), the poets Preseren (1800-40) 
and Vesel-Koseski, the journalists Bleiweiss and 
Janezic. See Slavs. 

, Hlow-inatchy generally rope steeped in a solu- 
tion of saltpetre and lime-water, and burning at 
the rate of one foot per hour. Port-fires are very 



similAr, biit burn an indli a ntinnte* They were 
us»ed for firing guns before the in^rodaction of 
friction tubes, and Bometiines for firing militaiy 
mines, &c. They have been superseded by Bick- 
ford'^ jtfuze^ a train of gunpowder enclosed iu two 
coatings of iute tlireaa waterproofed. There are 
two kinds, the ordinary (a slow match), buniitig 
at the rate of 3 or 4 inclics a laimite, and the 
instantaneoHH (a quick match), Vmming at the rate 
of 30 yards per second, and dislingnislied from tlie 
former by yellow threads crosse«l on the outside. 

. Sloyd (Swed. alojd ; cf. Eng. .v/o/yA/) is ilm name 

given to a certain syst<Mti <if manual instruction 
wliich obtains in the schools r»f Fiulaml ami 
Sweden, and wliich has hecn lar;^cly adojiU'd in 
other countries. The word jurjpt-rl v ilcnotfs wrji k 
of an artisan kind practistMl not as a t rade or jis 
of livelihood, but in the intcr\als i>f otlicr t'foidtiv- 
ment. The fundamental idea of the e^lnc.ationel 
sloyd is to utilise this ^loyd woi k in the .-clc>'»!s in 
a disei|d inary w;iy as an ijite;^ral p;ni ni General 
cduealion. 'To this end the older elijMr*‘n. *^*'}i*r 
* ally hoys, a,rf* foi* a etijtaiJi i4nnii>e) of 

hours a wtsjk in luakiai; ariieies 'U* comnuMi h“U •be- 
hold use varvin;Lf from «impl^* oNjt r i •; It .'e^ a 
Hower sliek or a pcaocst to more i’.itiij.ln- ii*‘d 
artieles such as a caluncl or a >niall !al»le. j in*-io 
ohjccts '»«*e mad(^ from ihawin.-"' Horn iui;d(‘ls. 
but to e\act mcasiiremon i..,, and the nitijo-i 
aeciirjK^y and luiiMh are in'<i>ted n)Mnn TIim t‘»ois 
cuinloytMl are tlui ordinary to<d'^ of rhe ear|n‘nter. 
with em tain t!X(!eptions, the most impel taut of 
which is the knib*. h is held that woi k ot this kiinl 
is valuahlc, as supideiiient ini; an«l e« meeting' the 
ordinary school o<luearion in rlic thit‘»' It s. \\ fuh 
fils tlie irijumdion ‘to put tlai w Imlo h'«\ t<» sch<»ol/ 
it develoj)s faculties that arc not oiherwi.M* exer- 
cised, it trains tlm eve. and in parlieular a 

general dexterityof hand whieli hasa djn*ei <'conomi 
cal value, particularly in iatunliii's sm h a> Finland 
and Sweden, where the spaiseiiexs of the popula- 
tion lines not allow of mueh siihdivi.-'ioii of labour. 
Ihit valuable as aie liiesi'. practical icsults, ibe 
advocates of sloyd maintain tliat the\ are t»nly of 
s<*coiidary importance. It is li«dd that in making 
the iiiiKlels certain cdueational results, valuahlc 
generally, are ohiaimsl, wliieh do not follow in 
like measure on the tcjudiing of the ordinary school 
.subjects, and that, therefore, work of this kind is 
heneficial for all pupils whatever ilndr future 
oec.upation may he. It utilises, as a means of 
education, the universal deliglit of children in 
making things, ami in addition to its special 
function of training the liaiid and eye it develops 
in a pre-eminent degree habits of self-reliance, 
order, accuriicy, attention, ami industry. It tcmls 
like gymnastics to the increase of physical strength, 
ami It lias a desirable effect socially, iuiismuch its it 
fo.stei*8 a liking for hoilily labour and a respect for 
it. Above all it stimulates and exercLse.s the prac- 
tical intelligence or power of thought in dealing 
with things. To obtain these results the etluca- 
tiotial ends of sloyd must bo kept prominently in 
view. The teacher acconlingly ought to l>e a 
trained teacher who has acquired the requisite 
manual skill rather than an artisan, ami the w^ork 
ought to be properly grai|nate<l, regard lieing had 
to the greater or less difficulty of the exercises 
with toms involved in making each of the models. 
Besides wood-sloyd, sloyd -work in iron and in card- 
board ij}app-s£djd) is also practised. There are 
also various systems of wood -sloyd diffeiing in 
practical details. The main principles of sloyd 
had been advocated by many prominent education- 
ists, and in particular by Herbart and by Froebel, of 
whose kindergarten system sloyd may be regarded 
as a continuation. But it was in Finland, on the re- 
organisation of ttie national system of education by 


L no Cygng'Qs, that manual' 
a part of the regular instraatkm. m 
schools. In Sweden this branch ef 


schools. In Sweden this branch 
be^ sysieniatiseil and its priuciplM 
chk^ly by fferr Otto Salomon, director of 
Hlojcl-seminarnnii at Nafis (instituted 18721,1^^®; 
evtu-y year large mimhets of students from lul ! 

of the world receive gvatTiilons infttruction. ' . 

Salon ’T*‘(ichv^'6 vf ^SloJU was trahsis4®dk. 

and adapt-ed for teacherfe hi IHUl by Maty B* 

‘Walker ami W. N* who also traxislated Amud 

Jollau^soJl^K 

Slut:, a uamt' used p.»j- ).-Uid -molluscs of 

the lotier Eui'mniia.i.a ( ‘ air- hj oaihiug ‘ ) iu which 
tsljidl i*i nuliine’ilarv or 'riioy have, the 

sanu, rdne-tUT'/.* tlie Siasi!- bat* the shell* 

when preja-iti, I'ttfn . /vkai If-uoall) the 

m:iuth% fhoni^h ill ;j"eU< tU ^ . jL*'. I r< ’I'V chi''* ) it 

j i.' \ t- ihb; ill i! e luaUliv. ^^hile 


same rdne-tUT'/.* a> the Siiai!- hat the shell* 

when prcjwiti, I'ttfn h'-ueall) the 

fhoni^h iii ;j"eu< tU ^ . jL*'. I r< ’I'V chi''* ) it 

j i.' \ t- ihb; ;.Mi i;,pr.i?!u>‘ ill i! e luaUllv. ^^hilo 

, ill I h 1 leon* !U / iL ileeiJiM-lv 

I ’■qiinil :»ud }li :i j} i- bir to 

j df.tw afi\ ii;.jd aavl io'i. !b»e \l»u Um‘ r-hi*:.s 

J aiui lie* >b‘ li paijim/i.aii's or The 

; ma-iifle i- ••u o\e! ‘rtruenire ]>hu*e<i au- 

<>si ih«' ii.i'i,., V. iiii an mi lice ou ii- right 
: h aduie ilji- piiim«*i;;ny crnity. lu Arjon 

j and ‘oae nfje r -i‘ije»a tla-ie i:- a gland at the 
I tMu-ti doj inilA of ;iie hod\ foi- the .^f*eje(ion of 

‘ mm us or slijia*. Sin;.'-, eo- di% ided into six families, 
e.teh of whifh .-e^ius to have lieen evuh separuUdy 
! fiMiH .igM»ii])or shtdl-l'e.o iiig ance>»<t>r>i. Tiie family 
! Sner*ineid.*e. ill vvlii<‘U tliC JilV.' has 11 fjuaiimte aiHfCS- 
1 .-av phi\<% <:<m tains boih ^ <‘,-iar,eMiis and ihell les8 
j geiHTu, iin? latter Ix ing found in South Amoiica, 
j (he \N e.'-r Indie-', ami the Indian and Auslialian 
; le-ieiiiN. 'Dk' V'ogin nllda*, in n\ hieli the male and 
; U'lnale genilal oiithes are tiisiiuci, occur through- 
j out ihe trojdiral nadoiis of tin* NNorld. l’h<* Lima- 
i ei<i;e, Im iuding the genera hhnax ami Agriolimax, 

1 are a family of almost world* wide distribution, 
known }>y tin* jMvs-'Cssiun of a smooth jaw ami 
aouJeale marginal untmIi. Tlie Arioniihe, the 
typical genus of winch is Arion, have a usually 
ribbed jaw am! quadrate marginal leetJi ; they are 
foiiml most abuudantl\ in Eiuope and North 
America, more 8jiaringd\ in South America, Asia, 
ami Africa, and not at nil iu .\ustraliii. The 
Testaeollida* (ineluding Testncella) and the Selcn- 
ilida*. hotli of wide distribution, have all the teeth 
aculeate: the former are wiilioul, the latter with, 
a jaw. (.)ver oOO s)>eeies of slugs liave l>ee« de- 
serihed, of which nineteen inhabit the British 
islamls. Of these three belong to Testaeella, a 
genus possessing a small external shell on the 
posterior part of the Inidy. The Testaeelhe are 
carnivorous, and devour earthworms, vihicli they 




Fig. 1, — Diagram of a Slug : 

a, matiUc; 5, respiratory orifice ; c, tye-peduiicle« ; d, tentacles ; 
e, sole ; /, mucus-ixire ; g, foot- fringe. 


E ursue underground. Four species belong to 
imax — viz. the Gi*eat Gray Slug (Z. fmiximus) 
and its ally Z. cinereoniger^ the Yellow or Cellar 
Slug (L, f avu<s)^ recognis^ by its yellowisli colour 
and bluish tentacles, and the Tree Slug ( Z. 
arhorum). Two species belong to Agidolimax, the 
coininon Gray Slug of our gardens (A. agrestis) 
and the Brown or Marsh Slog {A, Iccms), which is 
found in damp places. Two are of the g^us 
Amalia^ wliich differs from Limax in having the 
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back sharply keeled. There ai-e several of the 
genus Arion, differiiig from Limax in the more 
anterior position of the reapiratoiy orifice, and the 
possession of a caudal shme-gland. The Black 
Slug {A. ater or empiricomim) is a very large 
species, varying much in colour, being black, 
white, black with white sides, black with a red 
fringe, brown, brown with yellow sides, red, gray, 
or yellow. The red variety is called the Red Slug, 
and was considered by Linnaeus a distinct species. 



Fig. 2. — Slugs : 

a, Agriolimax agrestis ; b, Arion; c, Arion empiricomm^ at rest; 
tZ, Its ef^s. 

The Striped Garden Slug (A. horterisis) is a small 
species common in gardens ; it has the under side 
of the foot yellow or orange. The Irish Slug 
(GeoinalacHs inaculosus) is only found in County 
Kerry, Irelan<l, and in Portugal. Slugs do great 
damage to garden crops, and various methods iiave 
been devised for destroying them. They may be 
sought under stones or boards, or enticed by decay- 
ing cabbage-leaves, or collected while on tlie move 
at night, or in wet weather. They are readily 
killed by salt water. They lay their eggs, which 
often resemble small oval Imgs of jelly, in clusters 
in moist places. Slugs frequently climb trees, and 
some of them, especially the Tree Slug, have the 
power of descending by means of threads of mucus. 
The name Slug is often applied by gardeners to the 
larvae of saw-flies (Tenthredinidm), 

Slutsky a town or large agricultural village of 
Russia, 60 miles S. of Minsk. Pop. 19,208. 

SluySy a town of Holland, province Zealand, 
on a bay of the North Sea, 6 miles NE. of Bruges. 
In the middle ages it was a seaport of some 
importance, but it is most celebrated for the naval 
battle fought off the shore between the English 
and the P'rench on 24 tb June 1«340, in >idiich 
Edward III. won a comjdete victory. Pop. 2631. 

Sinacky a generic term for small decked or half- 
decked coasters and fishing- vessels. Most smacks 
are rigged as cutters, sloops, or yawls. 

Smalcald. See Schmalkalden. 

Small-arms include all W'eapons that can be 
actually carried b^ a man. They are described 
under their respective heads. Bayonet, Firearms, 
Pistol, Revolver, Spear (or Lance), Rift.e, 
Sword. S mail-arms are manufactured for the 
British government at Enfield and Birmingham. 

Small Debts is a phrase current in Scotland 
to denote debts under £12, recoverable in the 
Sheriff Court (see Sheriff). In England the 
same debts are recoverable in the County Court 
(q.v.). See Debt, Vol. III. p. 718. 

Small HoliUiiffs. See Allotments, Peas- 
ant Proprietorship. 

Smallpox* or Variola, is one of the most 
formidable of the class of febrile diseases known as 
the Exanthemata (q.v.). The period of incubation 
(se^ under Measles) is generally twelve days* 


All cases of regular smallpox are divisible into 
three stages — viz. (1) that of the initial or erup- 
tive fever; (2) that of the progress and matura- 
tion of the specific eruption; and (3) that of the 
decline. The course of an ordinary case of di&crete 
smallpox — i.e. one where the pocks remain thixiugh- 
oiit distinct from each other — will first be described, 
and afterwards the other forms will be discussed. 
The Jirst stage begins with rigors, followed by 
heat and dryness of the skin, a quickened pulse, 
furred tongue, lofts of appetite, pain in the pit of 
the stomach, with nausea, vomiting, headache, 
and often pains in the back and limbs. The 
violence of the pains in the back, and the obsti- 
nacy of the vomiting, are frequently veiy w^ell 
markeil an<l characteristic symptoms. In children 
the disease is often ushered in by convulsions ; 
while delirium sometimes attends its outset in 
adults. On the third day minute red s]:>eckB begin 
to come out — lirst on the face ( where they are always 
most numerous), then on the neck and wrists, and 
on the trunk of the l>ody, and lastly, on the low^er 
extremities. These correspond to the incipient 
pocks, which can be felt like small shot nn<ler the 
skin, better, sometimes, than they can be seen. 
The fever, pain, sickness, ^Src. usually begin to 
subside as soon as the eruption appears, and by 
the beginning of the fifth day, wdien thc^eniption 
is generally fully out, and the second smge com- 
I mences, have entirely disappeared. Upon the second 
or third dav of the eruption a little clear lymph is 
seen in eacli pimple, wliicli has increased consider- 
ably in size since its first appearance, and wliich is 
thus converted into a vesicle. The vesicles gradually 
increase in breadth, and, their contents becoming 
niorc and more \xllow and opaque, are converted 
into pustules, IMiese are at hrst depressed in the 
centre, but at their fullest dcvelmmient often 
become turgid and liemispberical. The suppura- 
tion on the race is complete by about the ninth or 
tenth day from the comrnencenient of the fever, 
and the same process rajddly follows in the other 
parts of the l)o<ly in the satrie order of succession 
as that in which the eruption originally appeared. 
The j)rogress of the pustules is usually accompanied 
by sw'elling of the skin of the face, with a painful 
sensation of beat and tension ; tlie scalp is often 
sw'ollen ; soreness of tlie mouth from a modified 
eruption there is often present ; and the patient 
exhales a peculiar ami disagreeable odour. About 
the eighth or ninth day of the disease a recurrence 
of the fever, knowTi as the fever of maturation, or 
secondat'y fever, sets in, with a return of headache, 
restlessness, and sometimes delirium. The third 
or declining stage is little more than a periotl of 
convalescence. Ah<)iit the eleventh or twelfth day 
the pustules on the face lajcome lirown and drv at 
the top, or some of them break, and the fluid which 
oozes out solidifies into a yelloAving emst; and from 
this time the process of desiceatxon goes on, the 
sw'elling of the face subsides, and at l^t only dry 
scalm remain, which gradually fall off about the 
fifteenth or sixteenth day. Jt is not till three or 
four days after the scabs have formed on the face 
that the same process is completed over the whole 
body. The scabs are usually completely gone by 
the twenty-first day, leaving behinef them blotches 
of a reddish-brown colour, which sometimes con- 
tinue for some months l>efore they quite disappear ; 
and some of the pustules, in consequence of ulcera- 
tion of the true skin, may leave pits, especially on 
the f%ce, which remain permanently. Tluft period 
of scabbing is accompanied by vanous symptoms 
of improvement ; the tongue becomes clean, the 
appetite returns, and by the time that the scabs 
have fallen off the patient may lie regarded as 
restored to health ; so that the entire course of a case 
of discrete smallpox occupies about three weeks. 
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Generally speaking, the severity of the disease is 
proportional to the n amber of pocks ; and when 
these are so numerous as to run together on any 

? art of the body, the disease is said to be confiumL 
'his form differs in important respects from 

that already described. The eruption is necessarily 
mocliiied : the individual pocks are smaller, but by 
their coalescence they give the skin of tlie face an 
appearance ‘ like a mask of parchment,* and geiicr' 
ally lead to much more scarring of the skin. 
Severe laryngitis and bronchitis, and ulceration of 
the corneas with consequent inquuninnit or deHtruc- 
tion of sight, are of frequent oceurrenco ; and sali- 
vation is a usual synjptoin. Hut most important 
of all is the difference in the coui><e tlu' fever. 
The remission deMcril>ed above in the stage i.^s 
slight, if it occurs at all ; and tlie seeondarv fever, 
although on this accciUiit less eouspieucHi.'-., i.'- moni 
severe, and much mon» dangerous to lib*. 

smallpox is vharaetei l>r-d by tlie 
scv€jritv of the onset, imt pailieularly b\ tbr nr* 
rence dnririg the first f<‘W days oi ija-moj rljag#**^- 
under the skin, and fi’om the varioti-. orifiee- f,/ 
the body, Sneb ea.xes aiti ainmst vvillenit eweptinii 
rapidly fatal, sometimes so early tiiai rto sigrs ot 
the characteri.stic eruption up]»e;u ' at all. 

J\loiliJh'il smallpox, soimaime^ f but /iot h.ippdv i 
called is tlje name apjdieJ *o ea-t-, «.)’ 

the disettSe in wliic.h tlie ernj»n«»ij runs a !< - . es* o- 
course than n.snal. 'I'lny ma\ be at, (i?si di^en it* 
or conllueiit; but tlie p(H‘ks aboit eiiher at the 
papular or the vesieular sta,ge, or if tiny become 
jmstnlar are small, and dry up with nnu-aia) 
rapidity. The constitutional sy mjdoms aie r'orre 
s])ondingly less marked. 'Phi.s bum of tie* <liM*.jse 
with rare exceptions oc('urs only in those wlio 
have been vaccinattai, or havi* had a previous 
attaek of smallpox, 'riit* form of the disease whieli 
follows Inoculation ( rpv. ) has a shorter inentaitiou 
period (usually ttni day*^), and a shortm- and milder 
coursi? ; and tlic mortality is ^er^ much lc*<s than 
when it i.s contracted hy inf(*clioii. 

The cnusc of smalli»ox is nniver.sally allowed to j 
bo a .specific contagion, of whost* nal ure A\e are in 
the most profound ignorance. 'I'here is probably no 
disea.se so contagious as tbi.s. l)r Ilaygarili staled 
(in 1793) tliat, tluring bis long attention to this 
subject, not a single in.staiice had occurre<l to prove 
that persons liahlo to smalij^ox could associate in 
the same chamber witli a j>atient in tlie di.steiiip<‘r 
without receiving (lie intoctioii. The contagion 
acts either thmiigh the air, or hy contact with the 
skin, or by inoculation ; ami the disease may l>e 
caused hy the ilead body, even when it has not 
been touched. What prodiuds of the diseased 
body are contagious is not exactly known, but the 
contents of the pustules and the dried scab.s cer- 
tainly are so. Opinions are dividcil os to the 

E erio<l at which the disease begins and ceases to 
e contagious. It i^^ safest to maintain that it is 
capable of self-propagation as soon as the febrile 
symptoms have exhibited themselves. How soon 
the^ patient ceases to be dangerous cannot be 
decided with accuracy ; but the stability of the 
contagious principle may be inferred fVom the fact 
that clothing will retain it for months, and it is 
said for years, when confined. Like all the con- 
tagious exanthemata, smallpox appears in an epi- 
demic form, at irregular and, in our ignorance, it 
would almost seem capricious intervals. After an 
extraordinary exemption, perhaps for years, a dis- 
trict is suddenly invadeil by it, and continues to 
suffer for a longer or shorter period, after which 
the disease spontaneously disappears— dies out, os 
it were — and does not reappear perhaps for years. 
Different epidemics vary very nincn in their severity, 
and isolated cases are usually milder than those 
occurring when the disease is epidemic. Race has 
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much to do with the severity of iiie 

constitution of the dark races, especially the .Kcigro, 
being singularly susceptible of the contagiiicfilr and 
exhibiting very little |x>wer of resisting the fatal 
tendency of the disease. 

It is generally admitted that the discoveiy of 
Varcinatum (<py.), by whi<*h smallpox is depnve<l 
of its danger, i?: the gieat.esi triumph of modern 
medicine. IbwuUdion (q.v. ) protected the itidi- 
vhlnul, but, by spreading the di.M'ase, increased 
ratlier t.hfin diminished the total number of deaths, 
wJule viK^cinutiim iutfi tin*. a<h'an1ag«^ of protecting 
both the individual and the isimmiinitv. 

With regard to prognosiy, it luay I m' .‘stated gener- 
j ally, it i.s a M.vy fafa.I, ai!<l w a.- an ex- 

• tr^oiody desinU'UM* di.-^ea »<.♦-- one dieaib oecunillg 

: in bmr or bvr' rn -ey. Mo.lilifo smallpox is 

\ fry bital. aliliougb instance.s <.f deatb a.K* 

' oc<:i>iomt}l V 1 ejjori.*‘d. Smarlpwx i- more intal at 
; flit* r*\1r''mes ».f liN' than in t he injervtiiijig 

p* ii<>d, .Mid i-. ♦ .'.pci ia]) \ iji pregjianey. 

; In ol>li*n hmeh* h wa.-- br'lte\e»l tluit the eiuplion 

• v.a- .,r\ <«f r unje to g< t ri<l of the noxious 

; noiltfi. Mi'i Inner in‘a?iiig and .suinulat iiig 
: m* ^ 'a *"f e adijpto.f uilh ilie vie'A' of j>romo(ing 

’ tho »'•> {.j/t in};. 'Pn S\vb*i]ham b<doT;gs ihe cri'dit 
; of hist f « ;tn eniiudy opp^i.siK* or 

j e«a»iin;r modn of* in a-tnimd ; but bis suggestions 

me{ Nvitli thr* a r.*n-nueiiy OppoyjMoii, j'tlid it. WUS ! 

j net i Wi long' al o-r bi- diatli t bat t he cooling treat- | 
I men: l;diiy est ^^t>li•^be<]. In mild efi.si*s, and j 

in ea.'i-H of modiiitMl sn.allpox, the physician has : 
in*Tt*ly u> guaul thi* patimil aiminsi. hurtful infill- ' 
en.-cs, such ns stimulating foitil.s or drinks, too i 
hot a loom, or improper c.xpo^uie to cold, and to 
preM*ribe coidiTig drinks thiring the fever, and ' 
(M'rasional bi\?Uivf\H if they shall Ik; rcquireiL In 
mine severe ca-tv* the fever may bo combated by 
saline purgative-:, proscribeil so as to prixhice two 
<*r tbroe. liquid stoms daily, ami b\ free ventilation 
of the surf a<a; of the body. When the eruption is 
till out, if The pimjdt'H on the face are few and dis 
linel tlic danger may be regniTded as over, and no 
further treat ment i.s rcquiiecl. If, however, the 
di.sease assume a continent form, \vakefulnes.s and 
restle.ssne>s are apt to come on alniut the eighth 
day, and opiates in free doses may l>e pr€?scribe<l 
with benefit. If the pii.stule.s are abnormally torpid 
in reaching their maturity, it may be expedient to 
atlminister strong broths, or even wine: and when 
the pustules are livid, and interniixed witli Petechia? 
(q.v.), bark and cudds must be additionally ordered, 
although the patient i.s then too often lieyond the 
reach of help. During t!»e secondarj’ fever the 
laiNvel.s must be kept gently oj>en, and opiates 
should \>e pre.scribeii once or twice each day. A 
more nourishing diet is now called for, and wine 
should l>e given if the pulse is very weak. The 
external itching is partly relieved by the opiaUis, 
but local application.s are also einployed : cold 
cream, or a mixture of equal parts of olive-oil and 
lime-water, ina^" be thus used with advantage. 
Numerous special methoilB have l)een devised for 
the purpose of preventing the pitting or seaming 
of the face, winch is often a hideous permanent 
disfigurement to the patient, but there is not yet 
sufficient evidence that any of them is uniformly 
satisfactory in its results. 

During the perioil of desquamation an occa.sional 
warm bath may lie prescribe with advantage ; and 
the patient sliould always resort to this measure, 
as a precaution against carrying the contagion 
about with him, before again mixing in society. 

The histoiy of this remarkable disease is clothed 
in considerable obscurity. Its original habitat U 
quite uncertain ; but there seems no doubt that it 
has been prevalent in India from a remote periew, 
and in China since at least 200 years before the 
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Christian era. It has been conjectured that it was 
one of the pestilences wliich occurred in Europe 
during the iirst and second centuries after that era; 
but tlie first accurate description of it is that of 
llliazes, an Arabian physician, who flourished 
early in the lOtli century. It appears to liave 
reached England towards the close of the 9th cen- 
tury. After the Crusades it prevailed in niost of 
the temperate countries of Europe, but did not 
i*each the northern countries of Norway, Lapland, 
c'cc. ft)r some time later. In 1517 it was carried 
from Europe to St Domingo ; and three years later 
it readied Mexico, where it committed fearful 
devastations, and whence it spread with intense 
virulence throughout tlie New World. (According 
to Robertson, three millions and a half of people 
were destroyed in Mexico alone.) In 1707 it was 
introduced into Iceland, when more than a fourth 
part of the wliole population fell victims to it ; and 
it reacheil Greenland still later (17^13), when it 
spre«ad so fatally as almost to depopulate the 
country. These cases are striking illustrations of 
the law that seems universally true, that a con- 
tagious disease is always most virulent on its first 
introduction to a i^ew scene of acti<)n. At the 
present day the interior of Africa, and especially 
the upper basin of the Nile, seems to be the region 
where smallj)ox is most destructive. In Europe it 
is constantly present in most of the large cities ; 
but during the )9th century — i.e. since the 
introduction of vaccination — epidemics luive been 
much less frequent and severe than before. The 
most intense and wide-spread was that of lvS69-73 
(see Report of Medical Officer of the Privy-council, 
1874). Smallpox seems fii-st to have l»een called hy 
that name in the 1 5th century ; poeJces or pox (a 
contracted plural of pock) having come to he 
loosely usca for several eruptive diseases, and 
e.specially for ‘ French pox ’ or syphilis. Till 
Sydenliam’s time measles and scarlet fever were 
frequently confounded with smallpox. 

Smallpox in Sheep ( Variola ovlna), although 
resembling the smallpox of men, is a distinct 
disea.se, not communicable either by contagion or 
inoculation to men or children, or even to <loga or 
goat.s. It prevailed as an epizootic in Phigland 
in 1277, was well known for more than 200 years 
previous to that date, but in more modern times it 
did not invade the country until 1847, when it 
broke out in a farm near Windsor, and quickly 
spread throughout Norfolk and the eastern counties, 
and in the summer of 1862 in Wiltshire, near De- 
vizes. It is common on the continent of Europe. 
Variolous sheep or infected skins appear in both 
cases to have iniporteil the di8ea.se from abroad. 
About ten days after exposure to contagion the in- 
fected sheep become feverish, have a muco- purulent 
nasal discharge, and a hot tender skin. Tlie red 
pimples Avliicli first appear in about three days be- 
come white, and afterwards leave scabs or ulcers. 
The weakness is great, and the mortality varies 
from 25 to 90 per cent. Good food and nursing are 
the appropriate remedies. Prom])tly and carefully 
must the sick be separated from the sound ; but if 
the s[»read of the disorder be not thus immediately 
checked the wliole of the sound flock should lie 
inoculated. The disease thus artificially produced 
appears in ten days, runs a mild course, occasions 
a loss of from two to five per cent., and in three 
weeks the disorder is got rid of and all risk of 
contagion over. 

Smara^dltef a peculiar variety of Amphibole 
(q.v.), light grass-green in colour, with a foliated, 
lamellar, or fibrous structure. It occurs os a 
constituent of the rock called Eklogite. 

Smart# Christopher, a hapless English poet, 
was bom at Shipboume in Kent, April 11, 1722, 


and was educated at Maidstone, Duriiam, and Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, of which he was elected 
fellow in 1745. He won th^ Seatonian prize for 
an English poem on the attributes of tlie Supreme 
Being five times, and left college on his marriage 
to a step-daughter of John Newbery’s in 1752. He 
now became a bookseller’s hack, and made for some 
years a hard living betwixt improvidence, dissiiia- 
tion, and the expense of wife and children. His 
mind at last gave way, yet he lived on, with a few 
brief intervals of sanity, till his death in the rules 
of the King’s Bench, on the 21.st May 1771. Smart 
was assisted hy Samuel Johnson in his monthly 
]>uhlication, The Unicersnl Visitor^ and the moralist 
pre.served a kindly feeling for him in liis misfor- 
tunes. ‘ I did not think he ought to be shut up,* 
he said to Burney. ‘ II is infirmities were not 
noxious to society. He insisted on people praying 
with him ; and I’d as lief jiray with Kit Smart as 
any one else. Another charge was that he did not 
love clean linen : and I have no passion for it.’ 

Smart's works include a number of feeble epi- 
grams, birthday odes, and occasional poems ; the 
Jlilliad- a heavy satire in an.swer to a criticism of 
[Sir] John Hill’s; a bald pro.se translation of 
Horace (1756), well known to schoolboys; a jioor 
poetical translation of Phmlrus (1765), and a still 
poorer metrical vcr.sion of the Pnahns j!J765), of 
the P(t rabies (1768). His poems were collecteil in 
1791, but the editor was careful to exclude the 
only thing that now claims a notice, A Sontj to 
David (printeil 1703; new e<l. 1895), some of the 
stanzas of which are said to have been seratcbetl 
with a key on the walls of his madhouse. 4’he poem 
extends to a hundred stanzas, and is marred by 
r(‘petitions, and grievous defects of rhythm and 
.structnn*, but it sliow.s a genuine spark of true 
poetic inspiration not common in its age, ami it is 
not too much to say that the poor poet here for 
once ‘had reached the zenith irom Ids madhouse 
cell,’ Rossetti calhj^l it ‘the only great acruni- 
plished ])oem of the last century ... A inasler- 
piece of rich imagerv, exhaustive resourcc‘8, ami 
reverberant sound ^jut the praise is extravagant. 
Smart is one of the figures with whom Browning 
holds his Parley ings^ and supplies a chapter to Mr 
(b)s.'ic in his Gossip in a Library ( 1892). 

Henkv, composer (nephew of Sir G. T. 
Smart, 1776-1867, organist to the Chapel Royal), 
was Imrn in 181.3 and educated for the Jaw. *But 
in 1831 he became an organist, and as such was 
soon famous. As a comjioscr he possessed a true 
vein of melody, and a symmetrical and elegant 
style, his church music (e.g. Ave J/«Wo) nml his 
part songs (e.g. Lady^ rise) being bis l)cst-km>wn 
works. An opera. The Gnome of II art zb nr g ; a 
secular cantata. The Briile of Dnnkei'ron (1864); 
and a sacred cantata, Javohy wore his most ambi- 
tious compositions. He died Cth July 1879, not 
having survived to enjoy a civil list pension of 
£100 that had been granted to him. A Life by 
Dr Sparks wa.H published in 1880. 

Kmartweed# a name given to some of the 
Milkworts (q.v.) on account of their acrid pro- 
perties; especially the Polygonum Hydropiper ^ or 
Water-pepper. 

Smeaton# John, an eminent civil engineer, 
wa.s lK>m at Austhorp near Leeds, 8th June 1724, 
and early showed a lient towards mechanical pur- 
suits. On leaving school, where he excelled in 
geometry and aritlimetic, he entered his father’s 
office as law clerk ; hut his heart was not in his 
work, and about 1750 he removed to London, to 
commence business as a mathematical instru- 
ment maker. In the following year his experi- 
ments in mechanical invention were resumed. 
His improvements on mill-work gained him the i 
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Copley Medal of the Boyal Soeiety In 1759- 
In 1753 he was obosen a member of the Boyal 
S^Msiety ; aod in the following year he vieited tlie 
NatherlandB, and impacted tue engineering worke 
of that country. In 1755 tlie wecond wooden light- 
house on Ed<ly»tone (fpv.) rock was deHtroyeu by 
fire, and the re erection of the work was entrusted 
to Stnejitoii. The new lighthouse was built of 
stone (1756 59), and tliis great work, the great€*st 
of its kin<l liitlierto undertaken, n‘niaine<l for 
years a stable iiionuinent of Siiteaton s 4>ngiiieei iiig 
skill, till the erection of the new H»idystorio close 
by (1879 82). Even after his gjeat afJiievtMiient 
8nieaton seems to have Jiad lilt-Ie <‘iijj)loyment, as 
lie applied for and obtained in 1701 the post of 
^ reetnver of the Derwentwaler e.-^iate;’ an<l this 
situation he hei<l till 1777, l»y whieii time in* was 
in full professir»nal etMpleviiif‘rit. I'ln* ehief oi hi: 
Otlnn* engine<*ring works lhim;';.ai «• hatboei 

(1774); the Korlli iind flyde t anai : .>» \fial iui 
[lortant bridges in S**olland i rth, UnniV, < <>)m 
stream), together with an imnnii-t* snsiurit <>! 
mill Jii;u*hinery. He ah'O inipioved Nr ue/iMn i. 
steam-erigine. He \\ a - in eon- i ani at I endrun-t/ m 
parliament timing a Jaig** poMinji oj \ii< ht 

178.*i hi'^ heallh begun to and in* naio-d 

from a«'ti\e ])Usine-.s, d\ifjg at Xn^iitorn [Mr 
alysis, ‘J^li ()etoh<*r 1792. In 17>l Smo.itott 
a Xorntfii'd nf t hr i %tn.J rmt tutt e/ /A. I .on' nj- ,i, 
Li^fht ho^fsc. The S«n‘io( y of ( ivil I '.iejifnMn ». j-ub 
Hshetl [>ost huiiiously lii.s minn'tou' — mu.d 

Reports \ 5 vols. 1797), nv hieh wete i ogiii <!f.| }ii> 
sueeessors ‘as a mine ot N\<‘a!ili Joj- t!i'* -annid j'iln 
ciples which they untold, and tht* a.hl*- |H\ie:ie<‘ llie\ 
exemplify. 

JSoo a Shnrf X<in\i({rv <if JoJui ll7‘*e'). ai'd 

•SniiU'-i’rt Lirta of ihr loii/(nurs i vol, n. ; lu-w cd. I>7 1 /. 

Kmeety III II lilts* a n.ame eon*po>ind.‘d of tin* 
initials of tlie following livi^ diviiuM ; Stephen 
Marshall. Kdmund t’alamy, Thonai'- ^'onng^ 
Matthew Newcomen, and \N illiain S^nn aow, i«*int 
anthor.s of ,4n.v/err Mtill ) (o Ri^hop nan> 

llaniblr lu'ftioHisf ra firr to thr Uojft Cuort of 
inroif (1041), in ih‘ftMier* of the litmgy ainl epi- 
copal government, Ot tin* li\e anthois^ the chi«*t 
wjis ddiomas Voniig, Mil ton *s tul<»r. 

Slliodloyb Fi{AN< i.s Kdivakp, no\'i‘li,->t. 'V.ashorn 
ill 1818 at Marhiwe. Alwax.s dohanied, he took ' 
early to writing, his half dozen wank-s including . 
Frouh Ftnrlnjh ( ISaO), Li trf\ AionoLt ( I S.VJ t. ;md i 
lltn rij Cuccrih(fc\s ( \o(t'/>hij) [ JSo7) ). Ib ighi , chet'ry 
hotiks, these* appeared oiiginall\ in Mfojti 

of wliieli Smetllev for two year> was editor, and 
they were illustiated by ( ’i iiikshaiik and ‘ ria/.' 
lie died in London, 1st Slay 1864. 

Smeiiiog:orsk. See Z m ki noi j u usk. 

Smell* See Nose, Sensation. 

Smelling Salts* See SAr/rs. 

Smelt {0s7?icrtis)i a genus of the Salmon family 
(Salinonida* ), characterised by the strong fang like 
teeth, especially on the U)ii«;ue iind on the tip of 
the vomer, and by the ratlier large scales, which 
readily fall off. The Common Smelt ( 0. cjJcrlainis)., 
called Spirlmg or Sjmrling in Scotland, and Fper^ 
ian in France, is a fish or 8 or 10 inches (rarely 
12 inches) in length. The form is very trout-like, 
but rather more slender; the tail is larger in propor- 
tion, and more forked. The lo\ver jaw is longer 
than the upper. The back is whitish, tinged with 
green ; the upper part of the sides shows bluish 
tints, the lower part of the sides and the belly 
are of a bright silvery colour. The smelt has 
a peculiar, cuoumber-liko smell, and a delicious 
flavour, on account of which it is highly esteemed 
for tlie table. From the sea smelts often ascend 
estuaries and rivers, and they thrive well in lakes 
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and ponds. The same is tme of 
American species-^rO. nwrdaac, A tbini ■ 

0. ihalwldiiys — of smaller size ooedrs em Hm 
Pacific coasts of North America, and anotlierr- 
O, dentecc — on the cotTCspoudiiig Asiatic cooa^ 
The name smelt is sometimes extended to 
genera - e.g. Argentina, Iletropinna, and tlfO 
Pacific biirf-smfcltfc ( H> pomesus }. 

HiiieUitigr* fb>ri*Kr*., Ti{on\ &c. 

Smcrii* or SjvMria , iIh* Ijigire^i mountain of 
Java near lie* ciitl of tju* island. It is 

J2.240 fot-i higli, and i-* .mj vnlnjujo. 

SllM'r\VM‘k* i*. itiui huv io County 

K»*rrv. wlu *** in July 1.^79 Si/ Ju/ock Kitz- 

hv of \io- (.vtjt-,*. with a 

nutijiuM' of Itahiiiu lifid Sp;tui.’'ii J’liey 

♦ fi! i ♦•-otiu-i ♦ h»'0'-.4‘i'v w ii bin ion. uw; lo Novpm- 

ii/'i' * ji- I r, i-.rp.^VM, ri-d piU ‘o t}i»* .-wot-b to the 

)iino)K-i ui -\s hofubf ik »*> l/onj th put \ (iu'V ;ind 
'.oo/’l;' \V’;>!t''r Ikj {ri'.riu Jib-' rioj\ is 

l/j . fO VO*. • I Iv ‘ It f'.irrnnl Ihj! 

I O!' lo {:o i: > M.k [oaios't and 

♦ ,-:-j ' M ji ;H I .' j Id j'i 1 ilJld 

conrioi.- lid in 1^74 lio In.-'l his 
h’',‘iinr. If' 5‘j;p!> un-slit 11*^0 I liidimiian 
njsd 1 • j ■o’.fl j JO' ni ]«• in in's 

f nutn, J\n,i Ar. , and 


' hn(r»>.'. } A 

Siii4*iln\it‘k. \ ’ 

in t)M 

• i ; % i 'inn. * 'I mil' 

•. I90i . .tOn. 

Siuen. N’-- M-.i: 

rtnstiojiy i 
llm'f Mtdnr. ,n\>l tn,'\ 

I bvl \ ' *j V . 

inul ' 'll »ibi \ |d.ttt5-. 

.••••MlaS 'H j \ Ul‘ 
10*0 i in t-r • 

loumii-h Icij > . dh 
ih'- on**'! im j ") l.uii »- 
of lin* I 


' 7 /- * I’t't f . A.'!', i, 

nnidnojtul l•(Mo^^;.dl i 1 n 90) of 
11;' m: ••\v.n I h p;u luuoonlaiy 
- nt bir iniii'j ham. l‘op. 


tin* iinjouil ouicr 
tngnid^'d M- a dis 
i!.dh \ iii lii^ <*h)>.s 
I »i<‘i \ '*j V.-. jj <*f iii'i hju'ooii> or 

inul I'l.ttt?-. u’-MH'; ;> i !\ riiitddnu. with ]»i- 

•») j»*. >', \ ;.;;l Uiua*' '• 1 \ .'•lUlMCIl*', a 

10*0 iintr lint*r -tiiMm.ts, and a 

loumii-h I ci j > . d In- ( t Smilax ) is 

ih'- no**'! o\ ih*.* ttibo, nod ha" about 180 

of liii* ,.f t h(' Mib ojib-r. ddie .Sarsa- 

jj.triila <‘f commrrco i*' l!i** juodiirl of the 

uiol- «»f >o\(riil "jurio" of Smikvx : ami Ihc laigc? 


"h\ »l/h('l" of .S. i'hittn 


ot (diina and 


Japan, aie rmliitmU" iuiil n.-rd U)V food. S. jt.srtido- 
i'h/ntf^ an Anuaienii "jK-vie.", ha> .similar inlicis, 
wliirh aro ox’d I'oi making heer and for fattening 
hogs in ,'soine ]‘aUs of the I nited States. 

Sllllle.St Sami el, author of Svff-Heljt, 'was Iwrn 
at Haddington in 1812. IIi> family owed much to 
the intcnigencc, ^hve\vvliie.‘">, an<l foice of ehaiacter of 
their mother, w ho, when left a widow' with a family 
of eleven, continued sueees.-"fully to comluct a small 
husines.s. Samuel Smiles had artistic leanings, but 
studied iiKHlicinein Edinburgh, took Ids degree wlien 
he was twenty, tiini luiblished at his own expense a 
work on P/ti/sicul Ethicafivn (1838). At first he 
practised in Ha<idingtou as a medical man with 
small success, lectured on chemistry, and wuote 
articles for an Edinburgh newspaper. He settled 
as a surgeon in Lec<ls, but abandoned this for the 
editoriaichair of the Leeds Times, He l)ecaine secre- 
tary of the Leeils and Tldi'sk Raihvav Company in 
18^, and in 1854 secretary of the South-Eastern 
liailway, retiring in 1866. AVhile at Leeds he 
came into contact wdtli George Stephenson, and con- 
ceived the idea of w'riting Jus life, a work which he 
eventually accomplished ( 1857 ). Scifdlelp followed 
in 1859, and was soon an assured siicoos.**, 20,000 
copies l^ing sold during the first yeiu*, and up till 
1889 the sales had reached 150,000 copies, while the 
book had been translated into seventeen languages. 
Some young men in Leeds wdio met in the evening 
for self-education had asked Smiles * to talk to tbeoi 
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a bit;’ though really written before, it was only 
after the success of Stephenson’s life that Self-Help 
appeared. Henceforward his career was that of a 
popular author and compiler, varied by travel to 
the scenes of the labours of the characters he de- 
scribed. An attack of paralysis while he wa.s engaged 
upon Thrift in 1871 yielded to complete rest and a 
change of employment. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Edinburgh University in 1878. 

To the Self-Help series of books he added Character 
(1871), Thrift (1875), ^w/^^(1880), and Life and Ixihour 
( 1887 j. Works which teach the same truths by example 
are Lives of the Engineers (1801) ; Industrial Biographg 
(1863); Lives of Boulton and Watt (1865); Thomas 
Edward (1870); George Moore (1878); Robert Dick 
(1878); James Nasmyth (1883) ; Men of Invention anil 
Industry Besides contributions to the Quarterly 
RevieWy he also published The Huguenots in England 
(1867), and The Huguenots in France (1873); A Pub- 
lisher and His Friends: John Murray (1891); and 
Jasmin, the Barber-poet ( 1891 ). The main value of these 
books is their homely practical nature, and the enforce- 
ment of everyday precepts by example. 

Slllirkc* Sir Robert, architect, wa.s the son of 
Robert Smirke (1752-1845), a well-known painter 
and book-illustrator,’ and wa.s born in Lomlon in 
1780. He became R. A. in 1811, was architect to the 
Board of Works, and was knighted in 1831. He died 
at Cheltenham, 18th April 1867. Siiiirke’s public 
buildings are usually cla.s.sical, his domestic dwell- 
ings Gothic. London is full of his work. Covent 
Garden Theatre (1809) was his first great under- 
taking ; the British Museum ( 1823 47 ) the greatest. 
Others of his buildings are the Mint, the Po.st- 
otlice, several of the clubs (including the Carlton), 
the College of Physicians, King’s College, and 
courts of justice in various parts of the country. 
He was entrusted with the restoration of York 
Minster after the fire (1829). Lowther Castle is a 
specimen of his domestic architecture. Ilis brother 
Sydney Smirke, R.A. (1799-1877), was associated 
Mutli him in some of his labours. 


Smith. one of the oldest and most wide-spread 
of English family names, not to be regarded as 
belonging to one but to very many distinct families. 
It is, of course, derived from the honourable trade 
of the smith ; the smith being originally a worker 
in metal or wood, and so nearly equivalent (when 
not compounded as in goldsmith, locksmith, arrow- 
smith) to ‘craftsman* or ‘artificer.’ At first the 
name was not hereditary, but was used as a 
description of the individual : in the 14th century 
we have John Smyth, son of Thomas Wright 
(John being a smith and Thomas a carpenter); 
John’s son might be called William Smythson, 
and his daughter Mary Smythdoghter. But soon 
the name became purely nereditaiy : and it is 
obvious that there would be many founders of 
Smith families. Philip le Smethe, William le 
Smyt, Henry le Srneyt show ancient forms of the 
name; Smyth, Smythe, and Smijth (derived from 
a form with a dotted y, Smyth) are also old 
variants which still survive. Smithson, Smith- 
man, Brownsrnith, Redesmith, Nasmyth (= Nail- 
smith), &c. are derivative forms. Corresponding 
in meaning is the Latin Faber ; French, Le FevrCy 
Lefevre, or Lefebvre ; Italian, Fabroni ; German, 
Schmidt; Dutch, Smid and Smits. The Celtic 
Caird and Gow are nearly equivalent. The English 
names Ferrier, Ferrers, Ferrars are from the Latin 
FerrariuSy ‘farrier’ or ‘shoesmith.’ See Names. 

In the London directory the Smiths fill eight 
pages (averaging 200 entries) of the commercial 
section (as against four pages of Joneses, and four 
of Browns), and three in the Court directory — not 
all undistinguished. Sir Hugh Smithian, who 
married the heiress of the Percies (q.v.), was 
created Duke of Northumberland in 1776 ; the ’ 


Viscounts Strangford were Smythes ; and the 
widow of the Right Hon. William Henry Smith 
(q.v.) was in 1891 made Viscountess Hambleden. 
And there were in 1892 six baronets and twenty- 
four knights bearing the name of Smith (in its 
several sellings ) ; and sixty entries in the index 
of Barkers Peerage testify to the aristocratic con- 
nections of the Smiths. There is a work by H. S- 
Grazebrook on The Heraldry of Smith (1870) ; ami 
by F. M. Smith on The Heraldry of S7nith in Scot- 
land (1873). In English literature they constitute 
a mighty army : Allibone’s Dictionary of Britwh 
and American Authoi's, with its supplement ( 1891 ), 
enumerates no less than 1069 several and distinct 
authors of the name of Smith (seventy-five of 
them William Smith), without counting Smyths, 
&c. The editor of the Dictionary of American 
Biography has thought no less than 199 person.s of 
the name worthy of notice in that work. To such 
exhaustiveness the present work cannot pretend ; 
but besides the subjects of the 18 article.s below, 
we add a list of 22 8mith.s whose names arc more 
or less familiar in philanthropy, literature, science, 
or art. 

Anker Sinitli, engraver (1759-1819); Charles Hoach 
Siiiitli, antiquary (1807 90) ; Charlotte Smith, poet and 
novelist ( 1749-180t») ; Eli Smith, American mis.sii nary 
to Syria ( 1801 -.57 ) ; Sir Francis l\*ttit Smitl^^ mechani- 
cal inventor (1808 74; see p. 404); George Smith, of 
Chichester, landscape-painter (1713-76); Gerrit Smith, 
American philanthropir.t (1797-1874); Henry Jioynton 
Smith, American Presbyterian divine (1815-77); 

James Smith of Deanston, Scottish agriculturist ( 1789 ■ 
1850); Sir James Edward Smith, hotani.st (1759- 1828) ; 
John Smith, mezzotint engraver (1652-1742); Jolin 
Raphael Smith, painter and mezzotinter (1750-1812); 
John Pye Smith, D.lX, LL.D., divine and geologist 
(1774-1851); John Stafford Smith, com ])o.-^er (1750 
1836); Robert Angus Smith, Scottish chemist and 
hygienist, author of Air and Rain, &c. (1817- 84); 
Robert Arcliibald Smith, composer of Scotch songs and 
psalm-tunes (1780-1829); Very Rev. Robert Payne 
Smith, Dean of (./'an ter bury, orientalist and divine, 
Hampton Lecturer on Prophecy (1819-95) ; Sir Thomaa 
Smith, Elizabethan statesman and scholar, author «»f 
De Repnhlica Anglo rum (1514-77); Thomas Smith, of 
Derby, painter (e. 1709 (J7) ; Thomas South wood Smith, 
M.D., hygienist, author of J*hilosophy of Health and 
Epidemics (1788-1861); William Henry Smith, author 
of the philosophical novels Thorndale and O rarenhurst 
(1808-72) ; also Charles Piazzi Smyth, ex-astruiiomer- 
royal for Scotland (1819-1900). 

Smithy Adam, the founder of political econ- 
omy a.H a separate branch of human knowledge, 
>vas born in the town of Kirkcaldy, Fife, on 5th 
June 1723. His family belonged to the respect- 
able middle class ; his fatlier was comptroller of 
the customs at the port of Kirkcaldv, and his 
mother, Margaret Dougla.s, was the daughter of 
a small Fifeshire laird. His father died a short 
time before his birth, and the boy was the 
object of the care and solicitude of a widowed 
mother, to whom he was closely attached, and 
who lived to be proud of his attainments. Wlien 
he was no more than three years old the ]>oor 
I woman got a sad fright, from a calamity hardly 
known at the present day-— the child was stolen by 
tinkers ; but he was tracked and recovered by his 
uncle as they were seeking a hiding-place in the 
neighlK>uring wood of Leslie. This was tlie only 
adventure in his quiet life. After getting the usual 
burgh-school education in Kirkcakly, he was sent, 
in 1737, to the university of Glas|][OW, where he 
seems to have devoted himself miunly to mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, though Hutcheson 
was the professor of moral philosophy. He secured 
an exhibition on the Snell foundation^ which took 
him to Balliol College, Oxford, where he studied 
for seven years, and left traditions as of a man of 
large acquirements and peculiar independence of 
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thought. It is said that he was intended for the 
English Church, but if so his own convictions 
crossed the designs of his friends. He returned to 
Kirkcaldy, and lived for a while with Ills mother 
there in undisturlied seclusion and study. In 1748 
he came to Edinburgh, where silentty ami un- 
ostentatiously he became one of the hrilliaiit little 
circle of men of letters who were then rising to 
imjiortance, amongst his friends being David Hume, 
John Home, Dr Hugh Blair, i^onl Hailes, and 
Princi|>a! BolaTtsoii. In 17^)1 he got the chair 
of Logie in the university of (ilasgow, and ibis was 
chauge<l a year afterwards for that of Moral Biiiio* 
sojiliy. In l7o9 appeared Ids Throrj/ af 
^cntinicntSy cchjbiated for its referenee of the 
UKMital emotions to the one sonrec of ujpathy. 

I>issrrf((h'on on tht^ Hrhfiii of . 

published along witli tla* later editions of ibis 
1>ook. Hotli ba<l a great repntnfion in rbeir tiny, j 
and, altlnmgb tlnw are now ob.'^euic ]>oolv'- in com- ' 
jjurisoa with tluit other l>v ^'hi(•h thoHUfhoi \ inimo \ 
is rtunembortMl, the position lbc^ jc bl with rr-jiert ; 
able thinkers gave a bearing (o Jus doi-tiuio on ; 
politiral economy wliicb liny woidil ij.udly ba'o 
otberwist! obtaiiu'd. In I7d‘2 tl»o iinivmdyv of 
(llasgow gave him the digi^'o of Dori<n* ol l.nw 
In tin* following year In* nnd(‘!t<jok a t t-k. vbirb 
miglit al#iirst' seem ^(MV uin'ungrni.!! lo :i miinl 
like bis, giv<‘n to nUiiod .-HlndN ;ind indt'p\.'iidciit 
tbongbt ami action In* berajjH* ‘g«ncnior’ or 
travelling tutor (o (lie \<iung Dulu* of Bm-'s- in b. 
He was tln*n s(*<lub>usiy colbauing nint«*iiaN tor 
Ids great work, and no doulu tin* inducenn n! to 
accept the olliee was the oppornntii y it guvn him 
for tnivelling ami seeing for bim'^elr, He mol the 
<»^)port unity of lieiiig nearly a yeai in Pa?!'', and 
ol mixing in the circle of uiiowned v. il> and 
[)ldb»so[»hcrs of ibe reign of Louis W’.. iuchoL 
mg (^uesnay, Turgot, and Nei ker. In ITdd Ids 
engagement came to an eml, ami be n*turm*d to 
lviik<‘aldy to live in the obi lioiix* with bis mother. 
The year 1770 was an t*ra in tin* Id-'torv of the 
wtirld as well a.s that of tlie Kirkcaldy mclimc, by 
reason of the appcaram*e of tin* lof/ttu'// info fhr 
Xafnrc and Cat(^*:s of the. }]%olfli of Xidions. If 
there was any living man to wlios<‘ works be was 
indebted for llie lemling principles of this book it 
was David Hiimo, ami it wjis frtun 1dm, as best 
understanding the fnllness ami cf)inpleleness (»f the 
exposition, that it bad its first em]>batie welcome. 
He wrote immediately on receiving it: ‘Huge! 
Belle ! Dear Mr Smith, I am much pleased witli 
your ]>erformaiice ; and the perusal of it has taken 
me from a state of great anxiety. It was a work 
of so much expectation hv yourself, by your friends, 
and by the public that I trembled for its a]>]>ear- 
ance, but am now much relieved. Not but that the 
reading of it necessarily requires so much attention, 
and the public is disposed to give so little, that 
1 shall still doubt, for some time, of its being at 
first very popular. But it has depth, and solidity, 
and acuteness, and is so much illustrated by 
curious facts tliat it Umst at last take the public 
attention,^ This was not destinetl to be exactly 
the literary history of this great work. Its start- 
ling d<x^trines, fine clear style, and abundant 
illustration from curious facts took at first ; but 
counteracting influences arose when people saw 
how far the new doctrines went in playing havoc 
with old prejudices. The French revolution set 
the mind of the country bigotedly against every- 
thing that breathed of innovation. It was known 
that the younger Pitt participated at fii'st in 
Smith’s free-trade notions, but he had afterwards, 
whether from permanent conviction or temporary 
policy, to put himself in the foremost ranks of the 
enemies of innovation. It was not until long after 
the terrors of that epoch and the nervous vicissi- 


tudes of the war had passed over that Work 

had an opjiortunity of revolutionising th« pilWio 
mind on matters of trade and linance. Itc^QlQ^iip« 
as it were, the leader of a great literary host» ft«r 
exponnders Ifmg crowfled in miinliers round The 
Wealth of Nations as the Usxt-book of SOUnd 
economy. It lias made matter of reproach 

again.''!, this ^york that it is not systematic in its 
f<»rm aiii] Ibat \\.> iiomenfbitnrc is not exact. But 
if s autijur u iiH not arranging ilic rcHults of esttib- 
lished knowb'dg** be nnber jinlUng down 

I enisling stvucinres, conq»onnibi<l <»f igiuoance and 
I |>)ejijdie»‘. N*>), ifjdoi-d, baw* I hose wlio Inive 
; OltCT»ipfr*d to mnke ;a! » <ynt of political 

I economy pntct.i‘ :i]!y s,indicaw *i r* pitKwib tbey 

ba^'^' c.ms?. on hin: of bc'lng AVbat' 

wc connv to. vc/ v few p*Mii(.’its indeed 

of poliiicnl f‘i ouojiiN ioiiiUl ol being I, re: I I i as exact 
‘‘t ienco ; il is T/>o < lo,-*‘£V cormectc^d ^^'i{b bumaii 
. a?:d coT«>c»jncntly uilb s]»ecial 

r*-.-<*h'' ;om! (o In* lu^aS'd. 

In 177*> lie lo-t in's friend Home. He 

'o<i.o licil by iiim f)n Id- do ni b-ln d, and wrote an 
acronnl ^*r bis innl dcalb in a !nenK»i- 

.’■'Me. ii'tier t*i MrSirabro) in Londoin S.ion after- 
M.ipi lie e.g 'nii-bed biiO'^df in Ltnidon, and be- 
i.tioe a {>! file 4'bib to wbieb lb*vmibks, 

<bt!;iek. ronl fo}>n-oii b* loiyi^d, tbongh W'itb the 
la'i Snack's n l::tions vv. te not nnibiinily amicable. 
In IT7 n be U'.’n< m.ide a < ommi^-ioner tif ("nsloms. 
'rin* cnl^ Mlbe'' id tbi^ to bilng bim to Edin- 
i-nryii, and ihcre.MM' bi-. means for indulging in Ids 
ta\o*nite wcakiie-^^, the c'oHeetion of a line library ; 
for !ie a.-* be* called liiinscdf, a ‘beau in liis 

book''.’ He lo-r bis worthy mother in 17S1 ; in 
17*^7 In' WH'^ c'.]io-c Ti l.oni Hector cif (Ha.*-gow Ibii- 
! \c‘r>it>- ; and lie died 17tii July 170b. 
j Sinitlb- positi.ni in the hi.-torv of politiad economy, 

! his iclate>n tv» Iji'i j'red. oi >> 0 ] .s the phy.siociatic school, 
j and hi.s intiueiive latt r <: Ceuoiui.'st;> have btcii considered 
! in th<* in ta le ponTJ< \L Pa' ^voMV. It is a mistake to 
I liold the b,'o reii principle of /nis!^r:dfiirf' Avas the teach- 
■ big of Adam Snoih. Smith held it to bo tlic duty of tlic 
[ state t^> jivotect citixeiis from infectious dis^eases, to 
emlow bv cliartor joint-stock coin]uinics with exclusive 
trading ]*rivilegt .-q, t<» mifirce military training on all males, 
and iyt establish ci.unpul.'^ory and clicap education; state 
iiitorvontion being, liowcver, justified only where the work 
cannot be done ))y individuahs, or not so well as by the 
htate. Sinitli's works wen* edited in vols. by Diigald 
SU'wart in ISII 12, and contain, be.sidc.s the Theorif of 
the Moral an<l tin- )\Va{(h of Nations, essays 

on the lii*st formation of langujige.s, on the history of 
astronomy, ancient pliysics, an<l ancient logic, and on 
the imitative arts. There have been numerous editions 
of the Wialth of Nations^ by ADCuIlocb (1S.M)), Thorold 
Hogens (1S80), and Professor Nicholson (1884). 41 is 
system luis been dealt with by all subseijuent economists, 
and in all civilised languages. His Glasgow lectures on 
Jasticr, Police, Rernua and Arms 'wore publi.shed iu 1897. 
See Lives bv Dugald Stewart (1811), Farrcr (‘English 
Pliilosophers,’ l^^l ), Haldane (‘Great Writers,’ 1^7), 
John Kae ( 1895 ), and Hector Maepherson ( 1899 ). 

Smith, Albert, was? Ixirn at CJicrtsey, Surrey, 
on 24th May 1816, and educated at Merchant 
Tavlors’ School. He entered the Mbldlesex Hos- 
pital, and, after in 1838 becoming an M.R.C,S., 
proceeded to Paris to complete las studies. Ho 
then commenceii practice with liis father, but soon 
relinquished it for lecturing and light literature, 
and published upwai'ds of a score of books, some 
of wtiich were illustrated by Leech. His novels 
include The Adventures of Mr L^bury (1844), 
Scattergood Family (1845), Marchioness of Brin- 
villiers (1846), Christopher Tadpole (1848), and 
The Pottleton Legacy ( 1849) ; of his entertainments 
the most successful was ‘The Ascent of Mont 
Blanc ’ ( 1 852 ). He appeared in this at the Egprptian 
Hall only two days before his death, wdiich took 
place at Fulham on 23d May 1860. 
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Smith, Alexander, poet, was borst 31st De^ 
eember 1830 at Kiltnamook, but was brought up 
at Paisley and Glasgow* He received the usual 
Scottish schooling, and then had to give up all 
thoughts of the minist^ for his father^ calling of 
attern -designer in a Glasgow warehouse. Here 
e began to write verses, some of which gained 
admission to the Glasgow Citizen. Through George 
Gilfillan his Life Drama appeared in several 
issues of the London Critic (1861), and was re- 
printed the next j^ear in a volume of wdiich 10,000 
copies sold in a very few months. A reaction, 
however, set in ; and the author had scarcely 
found himself famous when he began to l)e fiercely 
assailed. The faults of his book were obvious 
enough ; every page bore evidence of immaturity 
and its natural result, extravagance ; while a 
somewhat narrow reading having' made him pas- 
sionately attached to a few modern poets, such as 
Keats and Tennyson, their turns of expression 
reappeared in his vei*se, and gave colour to the 
charge of plagiarism which Avas carried to an 
absurd length. Still, he has always a richness and 
originality of imagery that more than atone for all 
defects of" taste and knowledge ; and no noet since 
Shakespeare’s day has written occasional lines with 
a more Shakespearian ring. In 1854 he was 
appointed secretary to the university of Edin- 
burgh, and next' year proiluced Soyniets on the 
War in conjunction Avith Sydney Dobell (q.A'.), 
his brother-poet in the ‘ Spasmodic * school. He 
RfterAvar<ls Avrote City Poems (1857); the Northum- 
brian epic, Edwin of Deir a (1801); ai^l, in semi- 
poetic prose, Dreamifiorp : a Book of Essays ( 1803) ; 

I A Summer in Skye (1865); an<l Alfred UayarCs 
Household (1866), a sim])le and toncliing story 
of Scottish middle-class life. In 1857 he married 
Miss Flora Macdonald frotn Skye ; and he died at 
Wardie, near Edinburgh, 8th January 1867. 

See the Rev. T. Brisbane’s Early Ytars o f Alexander 
Smith (1869), .and the Memoir by P, P. Alexander pre- 
fixed to his Last Leaves (1869). 

Smithy Gkoroe, Assyriologist, Avas born of 
humble parentage in London on 26tli March 1840. 
Whilst pursuing his trade of bank-note engraver 
he founu means to study the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum, and tlirongh the 
kindly notice and assistance of Sir Henry liaw- 
linson and Dr Bircli Avas in 1867 appointed an 
assistant in the department of antiquities in 
that museiun. He helped the former to prepare 
the third volume of Cuneiform I nsrrqdions (1870), 
and through his skill as an interpreter of the 
Assyrian tiiomi mental Avriting not only AA’as able 
to fix tlie dates of imiiortant events in tlie 
history of the East, but discovered the Chaldtean 
Account of the Deluge (1872). He likcAvise fur- 
nishe<l (1871) the key to the intenn-etation of the 
Cypriote character and script. In 1872 he AA^as 
sent by the proprietors of the Daily Tclegrajih to 
Nineveh in quest of discoveries ; the collections he 
brought home were presented to the nation. The 
British Museum commissioned him (1873) to return 
and complete the excavations be liad begun amongst 
the ruin-inonnds of ancient Assyria, an account of 
which expedition, entitled Assyrian Discoveries^ 
was published in 1875 (7th cd. 1883). Whilst on 
a third visit to the same regions he suddenly died 
at Aleppo, in Syrifi, on 19th August 1876. Beshles 
the books qiioteil, he Avrote Annals of A ssurhani pal 
(1871), perliaps his most important publication; 
History of Assyria (1875) ; Eponym Canon (1876), 
a work on oriental /chronology ; History of Baby- 
lonia ( ed. Professor Sayce, 1877) ; History of Sen- 
nacherib (ed. Professor Sayce, 1878); and papers 
cohtributed to Translations of Biblical Archosology 
and the first series of Becords of the Past. 


Smltbt Goldwin, son of a Berkfibiv^ 
was bom at Reading, 13th August 18tK He rsh 
ceived his education at Eton and Oxford, where be 
had a brilliant career, completed by a fiiet^clasS m 
classics in 1845. In 1847 he was elected Fellow of 
UniA’^ersity College, and in the same year he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. He was nomi- 
nated assistant- secretary to the fimt, and secre- 
tary to the second Oxford University Commission, 
and served on the Popular Education Commission 
in 1858. He AA^as regius professor of History at 
Oxford from 1858 till 1866. Duiiiig the American 
civil war ho Avas a strenuous upholder of the 
North, Avriting several pamphlets in support of the 
Federal cause, and in 1864 lectured in the United 
States. In 1868 he was elected to the chair of 
English and Constitutional History in the Cornell 
l^niversity at Ithaca, Ncav York. In 1871 he 
settled in Canatla, Avliere he became a member of 
the senate of Toronto T 'nivemity. He edited the 
Canadian Monthly^ 1872-74, and founded and for 
a time edited The Week and The Bystander. He 
rcgaiNls the annexation of C’anada to the United 
States as inevitable, and strongly advocates com- 
mercial union or complete reciprocity hetAveen the 
t\\’o. He lias Avritt(‘n inneli for periodicals, ami 
has contributed to this Encyclopieoia. Among his 
works are Irish History and Irish CharacH'^r ( 1861 ) ; 
Lcetures on the Study of History ( 1861 ) ; Ilaiiannl 
Religion (1861 ) ; Empire ( 1863) ; The Civil War hi 
America (1866); Three English Statesmen ( Fvrn, 
Hampden, and (bomwell, 1867 ; ucav ed. 1882) ; A 
Short History of England (1869); The Political 
Destiny of Canada ( 1879) ; Ciarper ( 1880) ; Lectures 
and Essays { 1881 ) ; *J ane Austen ( 1890) ; Ihe Cntlcd 
States ( 1893) ; Questions of the Day ( 1894) ; \'c. 

Henry John Stephen', mathematician, 
Avas horn in Dublin, November 2, 1826, ami Avas 
educated at Rugby and Balliol College, O.xfonl, 
taking a (brnblc-liiVt in 1849. In 1861 be became 
Savilian professor of Geometry. Ho died February 
3, 1883. lie was tlie greatest aiilbority of bis day 
on tlic theory of numbers (see his British Associa- 
tion Reports from 1859 to 1865), and also Avrote on 
elliptic functions and modern geometry. In 1881 
ilie French Academy on'ered their ‘(Jrand Prix ’ 
for a demonstration of certain theorems, ignorant 
of the fact that they had already been demonstrated 
fourteen years before ]»y Smith, to Avliom accord- 
ingly the prize of 3000 francs Avas awarded, hut not 
till a month after Ids <lcatli. He AA^as a man of 
great versatility, geniality, soundness of judgment, 
and delicacy of humour. 

Nmitllt James and Horace, authors of The 
Refer ted Addresses^ Averc the sons of an eminent 
L<mdon solicitor, and were horn, the former on 
10th February 1775, the latter on 31st December 
1779. Both were educated at CliigAvcll in Essex. 
James succeeded his ffitlier as solicitor to the Board 
of Ordnance ; Horace adopted the profession of a 
stockbroker, and realised a liandsome fortune, on 
Avhich he retired Avith his family to Brighton. Both 
were popular and accomplished men — James re- 
markanle for his gaiety arid conversational poAvers, 
and Horace — the wealthier of the two — distin- 
guished for true liberality and benevolence. Both 
liad written for the Pic-nic (1802), the Monthly 
Mirror (1807-10), &c., when the committee of 
management advertised for an address to he spoken 
at the opening of the noAV Dmry Lane Theatre in 
1812, ana the nrothers adopted a suggestion made 
to tliern, that they should write a series of supiw)sed 
‘ Rejected Addresses.’ They accomplished the task 
in six weeks — James fnmishing imitations of Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, Crabbe, Cobbett, &a, 
an<l Horace those of Scott, Byron (all but the first 
stanza), ‘Monk* Lewis, Moore, W. T. Fitzgerald, 




nad in yoint <if tiicnt , 

about aqaallj matched ; lor tboiu^ <}aia#' 
ffreateet number of eaccemful iiaitatton«i the moot 
felicitoufl of the whole b Horace's * Tale of Tfrury 
Lane, W.S/ ( * 1 rniist have' done this myself,’ 
said Walter Scott, ^although I forget on what 
occasion.’) It is a curious njct in literary history 
that the Rejected Addrenecs should themselves have 
sutTered rejection, and that the copyright, offered 
originally to Murray for £20 and refused, pur- 
chased by him for £131 ta IHllI, afUir the ]>ook had 
run through sixteen editions, and had hronght its 
authors over £1000. .Fames wa-s after svards an 
occasional contributor lo the periodical lit^oature 
of the day, and received £HKK» fnr writing Cliarl 
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loiuld Itmy hnd tiba « 

enrielved by the eaptttke el: tL 
Next at Grfitz, in Btyria, he mi 

of Ferdinand, Duke of Austria, ^ 

greatly distingttished himself, and had 
ishiiig adventures. He was sold aa a B}ar0/:ii^ .v 
fiiarched to Adrianoplc, but escape^J and trariellH / 
through Germany, r'nnice, SjuLin, Jiinl MorocciOb 
After a sea tight with two Spanish men -of- war lid , 
ret.nriM?d lo Kngiand in 1004 enriched with 1000 
duea^s*. ]ji U>05 he joined the expedition of a ’ 
London companv So fMiioni-^e Virginia. In April 
jfJOT dHJne-te»v» n wa- tV»r.nd«‘rl on tJjc James River. ! 
(hi ’*'i\ Stiiilb Jjni bc^ n ic.cused of eon* I 
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Wells nu I'Jlh .Inly l'‘^irt 

St*o 1 ‘aH'>I)V; <dso i. -'t /.-ay... * ,>i 

'rnsic.-^'y. St’,'.' >/ 

( J‘Sr*2 ), uImI I >«'a\ an’.-; /.o/- ...»</ // yi <..-f 

Slllitll, Jonx, f>Tic of 1 in* t \unhri'i :o I'l n^athl 
was l>oni earls in iblti, tie* N<jn •*! .t '’-i.b'l f.uuc r 
a1 Af*imrf*li, iic:ir ilofhtlc, in Noi i b-. nipt on-*bire. 
Al ('iglilf*t‘n is** cnlcr(‘il Lmniiinn**! ( ojlcgt-. 
hridge, as a si/ar. had \\'l»i*-ia*in <* hn his tutor, 
graduated l». A. in KUO, hnf tni"a*d ;i foih»N\ -diip hi 
his own eollcL'c, asanotln'r Noi t iianipiou-diio* man 
already held one. llowevm. the hat I of VI. lu 

chcst(*r’s cloa r.nnfos at hSm-cn h (’tdicgi* o]M‘he*l no 
for him a ft'Kow^hip tlnne in .Inn** KU 1. II* m* he 
l^ihonrcd witii diligence a^ l!(‘l.ie\\ liM tuior, ( eii'-or 
l*lii]o.so]>hii‘ii>, <»i('el\ Kr;el(‘<‘t<n‘, ami lM*ea!m* in 

lOoO Dean of tite collf^ge and Latfs hisl. Ihit his 


Kn.- J.>t .'1 .ii- K-!«'d h\ nn aceid^ nt wilh gnnpowtier 
tox; .3,1. \\m- fad .jf Kh»h. Dmiug IGIO d7 he \^•as 
a/aor in N'oili V ti/hijr* : ami In* di<*d in Lon<lori, 
:iUt .!u!ti K;:K f!i'. efuk-' ’Oielude .l 7'rdi' AV/rr^/ow. 
t>/ t' n . t; (,( I ffiiiitot { K>ttS K A I }*’ npf imi of 

A ' A //-;'"//>*■ '. K.Ui A <■ ff .’V / [ J02S)), 

f-ti ///•(' '/ *// I * KyJ4 h and 7'r/ojf 

» / * ttfil-iin • ln*>0'. In ( harles 

DimUoA »M(Ue.ii Ml .h //’'<* h\nifi>n. ( JhvsinUj I Srii) ) 

tlm.lit- tif'-t raid ’d a*’ tr. tli.* rfaiodiy of llic 

r.»*ahulil ii" '-{‘Uv. Vhi le'-'-or Ate.er. win' edited il 
ejuejid n'pnot of Srtii'h*- in holiiwf's 

in. (ih i impli'dilv : hu! doni-ls ar ' again raised in 
U‘mj\ A‘iHins' ///>^./ ; o/ tix(rj). 'rijer#* 

me l.i\e.» h\ Selie i'tder | ]7^2», SpaUvs I' iS.'U '. SiiJini.s 
\ \\ arner t j^nd Ashton ; JvS.X4 ». 

SiiiIIIl St*e .M«)nM<>X‘.s. 


fcehlc health gave wa\ , and he ilied. Jifti'r ;i huag 
illiK'ss lioriK^ ^^illl saintly patiema*. 7th Angii'i 
1U.32, arnl was hnri<*d in the e<dh‘ge cliapel. His 
funeral sermon was iireaehed hy Simon Pairi«dv. 
W'ho wrote long after in liis A utithi>fjr(»ph o, 

‘ J>h.*s.sed he (Jod for the gocxl f got hy him while 
he livetL’ His S*'fr>'t D/srfotry'rs was pnldi'shed i7i 
161)0, Jigain in 167.3, in 1S21, an<l at the ( 'amhridge 
press in ISo9. A selection was edit(»d hy Lord 
Haiic.s in 17.’»6. The subjects of tln'se Di.scourses 
are the True Way of attaining to Divine Know- 
Icilge, Su])erstition, the inimortalitv of the Soul, 
the K.xistence arnl Nature of God, Prophecy, Legal 
ainl Evangelical Kighteousnoss, the Short ne.ss of 
a PhariBaioal Kighteonsnes.s, the Ghristians Con- 
flicts wdth, and Conquests over', Satan, and the 
Excellency and Nohlenes.s of True Religion — the 
last an especirilly admirable treatise, marketl at 
once by strong thought and spiritual inwardness. 

Smith, Captain John, adventurer and ex- 
plorer, was born at Willoughby, Lincolnshire, in 
1.^80, and was educated at the schools of Alford 
and Louth. On his father’s death in 1596 he 
made up his mind to go to sea, but instead liis 
guardian bound him apprentice to a merchant of 
Lynn. Business not being to his mind, he accom- 
panied the second son of Lord Willoughby to 
France, and at Havre saw some soldiering under 
Henry IV. Next Ave find him in the Low Coun- 
tries, whence he crossed to Scotland, returned to 
Willoughby, lived in a wood and studied Macbi- 
avelli and Marcus Aurelius, and exercised himself 
on a good horse with lance and ring. As the Turks 
were at that time ravaging Hungary he made up his 
mind to join the Christian army, and was robbed by 


Sillitll. Ponurr, wlm'** name liv<^s in the 
Smith s .'i{ C:imhiiJg»*, w;i.< born in lliSO, 

ami wa-<*on^in lo the mathematician Pogcr ( ’otes, 
'whom )m* .'-m-cof.xIiMj a^ Plnmian of Astro- 

noiii\ at CamhriJgc in 1716. Hoi^ncccedcd Hcnticy 
i\> limiter of rrinily College in 1742, puhlisljed 
lid nniHt id Mch^'irarHi/f { 1722h .1 VottifOrfc Sdmtnn 
\ <[/ 0/ffii s { 173S), and JldroddUf .^y */r fit*' Pltiltf^^ophy 
ipf TSldstCdl tl74S), edited the Ln‘t*u'ys o)i 

II i/dro^yfdtics ttttd PorKOifffirs of Cot(*s in 1737, and 
died at Cam I nidge in 17t>S. Tlie two Smith Prize.s, 
now* amounting to ahont £23 each. are. by a (Jrace 
of Getoher 1883, awarJtal annually for the essays of 
greale.st merit on any suhjoct in malhematie.s or 
natural philosopliy by recent R A.'s. Holders’ have 
l>een Henry Martyii," J. Ilerschel, AV’hewell, Airy, 
Colenso, Stokes, (’layley, J. (b Adams, Lord 
Kelvin, Tait, anti (^lerk-Alaxwell. 

Siiiillif Sir Sidnkv. See William Sidney 
Smith. 

Smith, Sydney, wit an<l reformer, was bom at 
AA^ootlford, Essex, on 3<1 June 1771, the second in a 
family of four sons and one daughter. His father, 
Rol)eft Smith (1739-1827), was a clever eccentric, 
M’^ho M>ought, altered, spoilt, and then sold about 
nineteen different places in England;* from his 
mother, Maria Olier (died 1802), the daughter of a 
French Huguenot, he derived all his finest quali- 
ties. After five years at Southampton, in 1782 he 
w^os sent to Winchester, where he rose to he captain 
of the school, and whence, having first spent six 
months at Mont Villiers in Normandy, in 1789 
he proceeded to New College, Oxford. He duly 
obtained a fellowship, but of only £100 a year, and 
in 1794 was ordained to the Wiltshire curacy of 
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Netheravon, near Ameebury. ‘Mr Hicks-Beach/ 
he tells na, ‘ the squire, took a fancy to me, and 
requested me to go with his son to reside at 
SVeiinar; but (Germany became the seat of war, 
and in stress^ of politics we put into Edinburgh, 
where 1 remained five years ’ ( 1798-1803). During 
til is time he officiated in an Episcopal chap^ 
there, and published Six Sermons { 1800) ; married 
in 1800 a Miss Pybus of Cheam in Surrey ; and in 
1802, with Jeffrey, Horner, and Brougham, started 
the Edinburgh jReview (q.v.), writing eighteen of 
the articles in the first four numbers. He next 
lived six years in London, and soon made his mark 
as a preacher, a lecturer at the Boyal Institution 
on moral philosophy (1804-6), and a brilliant 
talker; but in 1809 ‘was suddenly caught up by 
the Archbishop of York, and transported to the 
living of Foston in Yorkshire, where there had not 
been a resident clergyman for 150 years, ’but where 
he continued for twenty as ‘village parson, village 
doctor, village comforter, village magistrate, and 
Edinburgh reviewer.’ He farmed his glebe and 
built a parsonage, but was pinched in his means 
till in 1820 he came into £400 a year. In 1828 
Lord Lyndhurst, the Tory chancellor, presented 
him to a prebend of Bristol", and next year enabled 
him to exchange Foston for the more desirable 
rectory of Combe- Florey in Somerset. In 1831 
Earl Grey appointed him a canon residentiarv’^ of 
St Paul’s, and this completed his round of ecclesi- 
astical preferment. Visions of a mitre had some- 
times crossed his waking dreams, but those dreams 
were never to be realised. However, lie managed 
to ‘grow old merrily ’ at Combe-Florey, which, in 
his own phrase, ‘ bound up well with London.’ In 


his own phrase, ‘ bound up well with London.’ In 
London he died at his liouse, 56 Green Street, 
Grosvenor Square, on 22<l February 1845. He is 
buried at Kensal Green. 

Sydney Smith’s writings include sixty-five arti- 
cles, collected in 1839 from the Edinburgh Reciewy 
where they had appeared during 1802-27; Peter 
Plymley^s Letters (1807-8), in favour of Catholic 
emancipation ; Three Letters to Archdeacon Single- 
ton on the Ecclesiastical Coniniiss^ion (1837-39); 
and other letters and pamphlets on the ballot, 
American remuliation, tlie game-laws, prison 
abuses, &c. They deal mainly with dead abuses 
and forgotten controvei-sies, and their very success 
has consigned them to oblivion : who now^adays 
cares to study the cleverest arguments against 
seven years’ transportation for poaching? So that 
their author is chiefly remembered as the creator 
of ‘Mi-s Partington,’ the kindly sensible humorist 
who stands immeasurably alxive Theodore Hook, if 
a good w^ay below Charles Lamb. 

His Life (1855) was written by his daughter Saba 


a Dra7natic Poem (1884); Thoughts and Faiicie 
for Siinday Evenings ( 1887) ; A Heretic ( 1890). 

Smithy William, called the Father of Englisl 
Geology, was born at Churchill in Oxfordshire, 23( 
March 1769. He became a land-surveyor and en 
giiieer, and so w’os naturally drawm to geolog}*^ 
and in 1794, after his apnointiiient as en^^neer t< 
the Somerset Coal Canal, lie began his study o 
the strata of England. His epoch-making Geologi 
cal Map of England was published in 1815, ani 
from 1819 to 1824 he published, with self-denying 
zeal, no fewer than twenty-one geologically col 
oured maps of English counties, assisted in tlu 
latter task by his nephew^ and pupil, John Phillips 
afterwards professor at Oxford. Smith receivec; 
the LL.D. efegree from Trinity College, Dublin, ir 
1835, and a pension of £100 from the crow'ii in 
1831. He died at Northampton, 28th August 1839. 
He w'as buried here, and thus had his wish to l>€ 
buried in the Oolite as he had been born on it. 
See his Memoirs by Professor Phillips (1844). 

Sliiltliy Sir William, eminent for his advance- 
nient of classical and biblical learning, w’as born 
in London in 1813, distinguished himself highly in 
Greek and Latin in the examinations of the uni- 
versity of London, and w ent through the course of 
law’ at Gray’s Inn. But he began the real work of 
I his life in 1840 with the publication of eSUions of 
the Apology, Pluedo, and CritOy of Plato, and the 
Agricolay Gennania, and i>art of the Armais of 
Tacitus. His great Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities appeared in 1840-42, and was only 
superseded by its own third edition in 1891 (2 
vols.). The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy and Mythology (3 vols. 1843-49) followed, 
and this magnificent series of classical handbooks 
W’as concluded by the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geograjdiy (2 vols. 1853-57). Their learned 
editor next turned, and with still more striking 
success, to the task of preparing a series of smaller 
classical tlictionaries for schools ; and some years 
later still achieved further successes wdth his w’ell- 
known series, Principia Latina and Initia Gra:cay 
on a method extended also to German and Italian. 
Students’ manuals of history formed the next series 
of books he edited, including Greece, Rome, France, 
Hiimey and llallani. His complete edition of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall ajipeared in 1854 (8 
yols.)j his serviceable Latin English Dictionary 
ill 1855 ; the Studenfs Latin Grammar in 1863 ; tlie 
Manual of English Literature in 1864; and the 
English- Latin Dictionary in 1870. 

Another monumental group of w’orks is his series 
of theological dictionaries ; the famous Dictionary 
of the Bible (3 vols. 1860-63 ; new ed. 1893); k 
Dictionary of Christian Antiauities, in eAniiinr»l.inn 


graphical and Critical Essays ( 1858), and Stuart J, Reid’s SectSy and Doctrines during the first eight Centuries 
Lift and Times of Sydney Smith (1884 ; new ed. 1896). in conjunction with Dr Wace (4 vols. 1877-87). Ho 
Smith. Walter Chalmers, Scottish poet, was became editor of the Quarterly Review in 1867, held 
born in Aberdeen in 1824, studied at Old Alierdeen D.C.L. of Oxford (1870) and other honorary 

and Edinburgh, and, after holding a Presbyterian was knighted in 1892. He died on 

charge in London for some years, laboured as a October 1893. 

Smith, William Henry, newsagent, book- 
till 1S94 in seller, anti Cabinet Minister, was born^in London, 
Edinburgh m the Free High Church. Widely June 24, 1826. He was etluiated at the Knun^mar- 
hin f '”*'*V*® accompJished man and school, Tavistock, and while a youth ei^red bis 

,^0" the favour of father’s business, and rose step by step to be head 
volumes of poetry of the firm. This, the largest wholesale newspaper 


an admirable pr^her, he has won the favour of 

a yet larger public by a series of volumes of poetry of the firm. This, the largest whol^fe'nowspaner 
marked bv nchn^s of thought, creative imagina- business of the kind in Bntain, was founded ^ his 

•n'Tn.t f«h.r (bon. 17M), who ™ {'’ttSlSdo" 
B^Wtf^W^bv ‘O^eir n««M ^ newspapers, TOnt off by the evening coaches only, 

h7 Were not delivere*! in Manchester and Liverpool 

nnta forty-eight hours after publication. He con- 
S) . forwarding the papen. by exprew 

( 80), North-Country Folk (1883); Ktldrostan, parcel, with private coaches leaving London in the 


SisJum's Walk, by ‘ Orwell ’ (1861 ) ; Olrtt/ Cranae. 
^ ‘Hermann Knnst’ (1872); Btlda among the 
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morning, so that the nigiit coaches were overtaken, 
and tlie delivery of news secured twenty -four hours 
in advance. As the business expanded, to this was 
added the right of selling books and newspapers at 
railway stations ( Birniinghain Railway, 1849). Air 
W, H. Smith was as strong in organising faculty 
as his father had been, and inisiness was externlcd. 
He represented Westininstor, l808-vS5; was re- 
turned for the Strand in IS, So ami again in iSSb. 
He held the posts of Financial Secretaiw of the 
Treasury (1874-77), iirsi I^ud ()f the Admiralty 
(1877 80), Secretary of State for War (ISS.")): 
in fjOrd SalLshury’s ministry he was first l.«ird of 
the Treasury and Icadtn- »)f the House of < '<>mmons 
till his death, Oetoher 0, IS9I. His m idow \v;is 
rais(f<l to the peerage as \'i.scount< ‘'■•S 1 1 am h 1 • ‘d ^ *1 1 . 
Ho vas distinguished for eon.-eien I iou-^ <lisehargt' of 
duty, and in 1889 re^•ei^’ed a luindsume ne inorial 
from niemhers of the House id (.\»mm«‘]i', and 
(•nt<»itained to a hamjiitd. lit* \\a> an leunoary 
of ():\f<n’d. H*' hd't a hnfnm' <•) i.’ t ,77d otMi 

in personalty, he.-ides s<*\ era) Id' Life 

hy Sir Hm h<*rt Maxwell (‘2 voI> I stt'l 
Slllilll« AViij.iam f iH-.dtf-i.ni ‘nd 

orientalist, w;is horn al Keig. \ Inn on 
8th Novemh(*r 1840. He ir<‘<*ived e.ll )ly 

training from his falher, ihe lo*'>. WiUi.vn! 1‘iii, 
Smith, miiiisier of Hu* h'lis* t'lnneh aJ Kri-,*. 

ll»Mnit'MX‘d tlie uni\e7-it.\ of Al^Mdefn in I SOI, nnd 
graduated jiflc.T an e\‘‘eptionall> Inilliam in 

IS()5. He afleiwaxls si mlied I Insiltt-N ni lie* 
Cliundi College, I'ldinliurgh, al llonn, uid ,<t 
Ch'itlingen ; while in ICdinhuigh In* \\..s n.'.sisi 
ant to tlie professor of IMiysic-' P. it. 

Tait ) ill tlie uijiveisil v ihoit'. I nimt‘diately on 
the comdnsion of his jlKHdogieal siiitlies la* ^^a'' 
deeded hy the hde<' (diureh Assionldy of ls70 In 
t!u? vacant chair <if lldu(*w and < d<i I'cstameni 
Kxegesis in tlu* Frei‘ tdiiindi (\dleg(\ Alieitleon ; 
his suggestive inaugunil atldre-'S luMiig ITAnf ///-v 
tort/ (t'ffr/irs tfti tit arrk itt ihr Ihhn' (ls79). At an 
early stage in the preparation of tlie ninth inlition 
of tlie Etirt/r/opiVilHi i)riia mt lie Avas inviti'd To 
contribute articles uj»on Hihlical subjects. The 
first of theso ( ‘ Angel ) appeared in 1,877). d’hat on 
‘ Ililde * (1877)), a biief ohje<dive acconnf of tlie 
now well known historical ami scdentilic facts of 
the subject, was almost iiiimcdiatel v assailed on 
th(! ground of its heterodoxy- espeei.ally for its ac- 
ceptance of tlie noii-AIosaic auihorship of Deuter- 
onomy. (The question of the d.ato of the Ihiestly 
Avriting — sc‘o PKNTATKrcil — with Niildeke on one 
side and (iraf and Kuenen on the other, was at 
that early stage of the diseiissioii left open in the 
encydopaMlia article.) In eonsequeiice of Hie ex- 
citement that had been aroused, the Assembly of 
1876 referred all Air Smith's articles then imhli.slied 
to a committee, which reportetl in 1877 tiiat there 
Avus no ground for a liere.sy prosecution, but added 
that a majority of the meml>er.s of tlie committee 
had found cause for ‘alarm* and ‘anxiety’ in the 
article ‘ Bible * on account of its ‘ dangerous and 
unsettling tendency.’ In these circumstances a 
nrosecution for heresy AA’^as instituted before the Free 
Presbytery of Alierdeen, A long process ensued, in 
the course of which Mr Smith displayed remark- 
able debating talents, and in the end, after many 
vicissitudes in the various courts of the church, 
the trial resulted in the acquittal of the accuseil at 
the Assembly of 1880 by a majority of 7 in a house 
of nearly 600 members. In consequence, hoAvever, 
of the article on ‘ HebreAv Lan^age and Literature,’ 
which appeared in the J^7icy. Brit, in June 1880, Mr 
Smith Avas not allowed to resume his teaching 
duties during the folloAving winter ; and although 
no new heresy was alleged to have been broaclied 
in that article, he was removed from his chair 
Avithont a trial by a considerable majority at 


the Assembly of 1881. Mr Smith, who, besides 
contributing largely to siicces-siA-e volumes of the 
Kitcyvloj/tmdia Britan nica ^ hail written several im- 
portant pampldets in connection Avitb his trial, 
delivered at the request of a nimilier of laymen in 
Edinburgh and (ilasgow in 1880-81 -82 tAA*o series of 
h»<!tiires HubstantiHlly reiiublished in the two aa^cII- 
kiiowTi voluiiK-.*- enUUiMl [ikr. did 2\stainetti in the 
Jnritfk Ckon k. { issi \ and f'kr Vro^dtr/s of Israel 

• 1882). In bssl Mi Sinitl) TJTjnhferre<l his residence 

to Ldiainngh, ainl lu^j^ovialed Avlth 

in tb<» <*di!oi wlii*, of the Enry, 
Buti. ' on do^tii of h*!-! colloHgH*.' had the 
nndividod In the 

’iM^giiining oi 1 In* \\ * 1 ,.;pjiojiUrd l.fvrd Ahnoiier’s 
j)ro|7-;--o) of Aiabi'* lit Hir ii r -I ! A ot t'ainbridge, 
wlifit* jiMoi waj.is i)o wa* olecu-'i to li-liow- 

tbipi'.l I’lur'l s t'olifgo Hi- wofk on h t trsk^jt and 
o/ il'trii . J AS <i in 1885. 

Ill 1 sSo )if. ssji' bs i jio t'Hinlaiuge seaab; to 

i lfo nni V of 'ii \ }i''r.ti‘}a!!>bi |>5 w hieii o9ic(.* bo r*x 
{.?; I ly Aditi.-* j -.jiip Arabia in 

} '^^9, -l-H b'uttj'ff h»‘ fb‘lnero«iai Al'or 

• b'OM bi 9) iJtM'-- oi tcflnro" tin* 

i* 'igion ft I lit* niit* , lla* iis -t ]>ii]*ii',hed 

•{- /no i:- . f ti,> '9.^ ■' 1 8n 9 ). Afle-r Mooral 

sr.U'fi ijopnii <<i In.’abl). In* /irofl Marnli 

I SOI. Mr SirOTlf rn.ri’. ill tin* dngiee ot 

r'o.j'.i tlo- ufas'i-ifN of Si v;^..)nJ|•g ; tin* pnb- 
ii-ijn/i < ifg." . -;u«b i 'too/i to b»‘ fjom tbe pen of 
proin^Hi'»r - | ai t i* u •> v.iib and 

fii'/ I iminn ( ion hi' eoTi>]denon« arumen, unsnr- 
p.'i'^rii iion'f:aiga)7iUty and .-necO'^"- as a 

lii'T/»»i<Ml in s « ’'Mua t< a*, n,iai ‘'ndnloiO' and pioii'- pro- 
lainifh .»{ roit i anun/‘lled rritiei. no 

I SinitiL M'li F.I AM SrtiNKA . the l)<‘ro of Acre, 

1 bom ai \\'n>tninr'i »*i\ 21>i duly 17b4, enleriMi 
I the nav\ al el<*\i u, ami rn/eiviHl a. lieutenainw for 
i bis courage at t’ape Si Vdneeni in 1780. After 
j furidn'r sej A itM> nihb‘r (irHvc.-sanu Kodiiey, be ro.-.e 
i to the laiilv of ca])lLun in 1782; gave advice to the 
j king »)f Swe/lon in the Avar Avitli lJiis>ia (1790 92). 

I being kniglued a> a rewanl ; was next sent on a 
! nii‘<sion to ( ’onstanlino]>le. ainl ai/led Hood in 
j burning tin* sbip." ami tlie arsenal at Toulon in 
' Deeeinbor 179.8. He in*xi watched tlie Cliannel 
lor French ]/riAateers, Imt Avas taken ]>ii''oner in 
Havre-tbo(bace liaibf>ur in April 1796. He suc- 
ceeiled in making hi'^ eseape in J798, and in October 
AA’as sent as plt‘nipotentiary to Constantinople, 
Avbence ho hastened to Si Jean d'Acre on hearing 
that Bonaparte Avas about to attack. On the lOtli 
March 1799 he captured the eiieiny's vessels, and 
he lield the toAvn lieroically until Napoleon raised 
the siege, leaving his artillery beliiml, on the 20th 
May. For this ho received the thanks of parlia- 
ment and a pen-sion of £U.KX). Sir Sidney Smith 
next aided Ahercroinby in Egypt, became rear- 
admiral of the blue in 1805, ami successive! v 
guardeii Sicily and Naples, destroyed the Turkish 
lieet in Abydos (1807), blockaded the Tagus, 
became A’ico-adiniral of the blue in 1810, K.C.B. 
in 1815, and admiral in 1821. He died at Paris, 
26th May 1840. See the Life by Barrow (1848). 

Smithfield^ or Smoothfield, is an open space 
of 5f acres in London, used for centuries as a 
market for slieep, horaes, cattle, and hay. Being 
a little north of Newgate and AA’est of Aldei*s- 
^te, it was outside the city AA’alls, and aA^ailable 
for jousts, tournaments, executions, and burning 
It was also a place of recreation for the people, 
and the celebrated Bartholomew Fair (q-v.) Avas 
riield in Smithneld. Here the patriot Wallace Avas 
executed by Edward I. ; here in the great agrarian 
revolt Wat Tyler, at the head of 30,000 peasants, 
encountered Richard II., and aa^os stabbed by Wal- 
Avorth, the Mayor of London; and it was hero 
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that many of the long line of martyrs from 1401 
to 1612 suffered in the flames or on the scaffold. 
With the growth of the city the cattle-market 
l^aine an intolerable nuisance (described in 
Oliver Twisty and was finally closed in 1865 (see 
Slaughter-house). The hay-market goes on, 
but the centre of the space is laid out as a garden 
with fountains. The Smithlield Club (1798) holds 
its annual cattle shows in the Agricultural Hall. 

SUlilhfield, a village (pop. 800) of Virginia, 
on a navigable creek 24 miles WNW. of Norfolk, 
contains in St Luke’s Episcopal Church (1632; 
built of imported brick) the oldest Protestant 
building in America, and after the adobe cathe- 
dral at Santa F6 the oldest surviving Christian 
edifice in the United States. 

Smithsonian Institution, at Wasliington, 
D.C., was organised by act of congress in 1846 in 
accordance with the will of Janies Alacie Smithson 
(1765-1829), who, in a lit of piouc at the Koyal 
Society’s rejection of a paper wliioh he had sub- 
niitteif in 1826, bequeathed the reversion of an 
estate of £105.000 to the United States of America 
to found ‘at Wasliington an estalilisliiiient for the 
increase and ilitliision of knowledge among men.’ 
He was an Englisliinan, a natural son of Sir Hugh 
Smithson, first Duke of Xorthumherland, and Mrs 
Elizabeth Macie, a niece of Charles, Duke of 
Somei-set, He ilevoted liLs life to scien title pur- 
suits, especially’ to chemistry and mineralogy, was 
a Fellow of the Uoyal Society from 1787, and for 
long a member of the French Institute, ami dietl in 
Genoa. Tlie institution is a ho<ly of which the 
preshling ollioer cx. officio is the president of tlie 
United States, and the (Miief- justice of the United 
States customarily the chancellor. It is governed 
by a board of regents appointed by the Federal 
government, its direction under them being eon- 
fided to a chief officer styled the Secretary. It has 
a spacious and beautiful building, forming one (»f 
the cliief architectural adornments of the capital, 
which is occupied by offices and workrooms, but 
mainly by tlie collections of the government, wbich 
also fill a sfuiarate a<l joining edifice covering nearly 
24 acres. In these buildings under its ownership 
or direction are the results of the exploring, survey- 
ing, geological, ethnological, ami otlier expe<lilions 
of the Smithsonian and the government, knowm 
as the Uniteil States National Museum. The 
work of the institution is to promote original 
research ; to publish tlie results of investigations, 
and distribute them freely to libraries in every 
land ; to facilitate the interchange of scientific 
thought and labour, Ijy sending and receiving free 
of cost the publications of all learned societies. It 
has a library of 100,000 volumes. Its publications 
consist of a quarto series, Smithsovian Contributions 
to Knowleflf/e, an octavo series, MiftceUtnieoHS Col- 
lections^ both published at the exiiense of the fund, 
and an annual Report printed hy congress. The 
Smithsonian fund now consists * of $70.*b(KX), on 
which and on all sums not to excee^d a million 
dollars congress pays 6 per cent, interest. Tiiis 
is entirely distinct from the sums annually appro- 
priated hy government for the following bureaus 
of the institution: ( 1 ) the National Museum, (2) 
the Bureau of Ethnology, (3) the Bureau of Inter- 
national Exchanges, (4) the National Zoological 
Park, (5) the Astro-physical Oliservatoiy. These 
sums (about $300,000) are under the direct ion of 
the institution. See Nature^ xl. 346, liii. 257-261 ; 
Kliees, Smithson and his BequeM (1880); E. B. 
Goode, The Smithsonian Institution (1897). 

Soiitli’s Soand. See Baffin Bay; also 
Polar Exploration, and map there. 

Smock’frockt an outer mrment of coarse 
white linen worn by agricultural labourers over their 


other clothes, especially in the south of Engloii4 
It is like the French Uouse, bat longer ; and the 
shoulders are often somewhat elaborately orna<- 
meiited with neatly sewn folds and puckers. 

SmokCy a eonmion term to si^if;^ the volatile 
products of the imperfect coinbustion of such 
organic substances as wood or coal. The smoke 
from burning wood is almost colourless, consisting 
principally m carl>oiiic acid and water, whilst that 
produced by burning coal is generally laden with 
oily and tarry vapour and finely divided carbon 
(or soot). The dinerent effects resulting from the 
use of tliese varieties of fuel is exemplified in tlie 
brightness of Paris as compared with the (too 
generally) gloomy atmosphere of London. In 
London the smoke nuisance is an old grievance ; 
Evelyn the diarist wrote Ids Fnmifnqinm in 1661; 
and in his diary e\j>l.ains the nnjileasantness of the 
great fog of the winter of 1684 (when a fair was 
held on the Thames), and justly ascribes it to the 
‘fuliginous steam of the sea eoale.’ 

The smoke nnisanee may justly claim pro emin- 
ence for itself in Great Biiiain, ^\llelc coal is gnuT- 
aJIy clieap, and where its users either from ignoraiiec 
or prejudice refuse to ado[>t means for its jnoper 
combustion. In bright Mann Mindy Mentlier tlie 
smoke so produced is eariit'd aMay iiom toMiis 
and factories, and becomes lost to \ ioM- mixing 
Mith the air; but in cold calm Mcather Mith an 
at luospbere saturated M'itli moisture (or M’bal is a 
true M bite fog) the smoke is ai rested, and mixing 
Mith it gratlually aeeumulates, and foi ruing its it 
Mere a vast aerial emulsion of Mater \apour, tarry 
matter, and soot, gives rise to the black or bioMii 
fogs noM' so common in the large cities. V'itli a 
vi€?M' to the ]>i event ion of such a disagi <*eable and 
dangerous eondilion of the atmosphere mueh Inm 
been attein[>ted, more especially by the Society for 
the Abatement of the Smoke Nnisanee (si*e ita 
il/o/m/V.v), but so far Milbout beneticial results. 

In this article tlime fnlls to be explained, fii*st, 
the causation of sueb <lark coloured fogs; secondlv, 
M'hat has been done and M’liat may yet lie 
efleeted in the direction of their prevention. 
(1) When a microseopie slide is ]>asseil quickly 
over a smoky tlaine, a thin, semi transparent film 
is left on the glass, Mbicb Mlieii examined inuier 
a poM’erful mic roscope presents the appearance of 
numerous particles of amorphous carlKui in a finely 
divided condition, each particle being snrroundc^d 
by an areola or coaling of oily or tarry matter. 
This explains Iiy a black fog may l>e and Mill 
remain persistent, even Mliile rain is falling, each 
»;irticle of earbnn being, so to speak, surrounded 
>y a Materproof coating M’biclj repels moisture. 
Aitken lia.s conclusively proveil that the cause of 
the separation of Ihjiiid Mater from a moist ure- 
ladeii atiiiospheic or Mhite fog is due to particles 
of fine du.st present in the air (see Foo, V'ol. IV. 
p. 706). \\ e should therefore expect tliat the 

intrcKluction of solid particles of caruon into such 
an atmosphere Mould have the same effect, wliich 
doubtless Mould he the case <!i(l not each particle 
lejHjl the vaporous particles of Mater in its irniiie- 
diate iici;'hl>onrhr>od < at the same time their 
density is insufficient to cause them to fall through 
the turgid atmr>sphere as sirintH. 

In a smoky t<»M’n M'hen a l»reeze prevails the 
smoke in its horizontal passage through the air 
gradually parts Mith its greasy-coatecT carbon to 
anything M'hich impedes its progrccta, such aft build- 
ings, trees, Ac. ; so miicli so that only a few niileft 
a\vay It loses its dolorous asfiect ana msfinnies the 
soft, dreamy haze so dear to the painter, but whi<^ 
lifter all is only an air emulsion of finely attenuated 
particles of grease. 

The denscHt fop of thin kind on being agitated 
Will deposit all its carbon aft smuto, and oecome 


dicaigwd into a whito fog tor niat; tbenfam 

tonn^tate causing cotiireetioa mnwnta,<ar^ 
trkal diwhargm, will dtopene the denoest few with 
exti^rdlnaiy rapidity. In like manner ouch a 
finding its way into a dweiling^hoine is exposed to 
earrents of dry heated air, in which the oemdeused j 
mcitoture its gitseous or invisible condi- 

tioup while the other C4>nfttitiicrits are <lepo»iteci 
a« A coating upon its walls, furniture, &c. ! 

Likewise m breathing such afog-huien atmosphere | 
the carbon and oily pi*o<hicts rare arrestcf.l by the « 
alr-passages, and l>ecome apparent in the expec- j 
torated secretion from the i>roncliial tuhes. A com- j 
paratively small amount of solhl carlxm and oilv ' 
vapour may tlius bring about atinospiniric coudi* | 
tions wholly at variance with all i«ieas of h»‘jiui \ . ; 
comfort, ami rleaiiliiifs.M. < )f f*our"'»* with p?*rh*f‘l * 
comlnistion only carl*onit* aciil ami wjit. j vaptnir 
are the products; iMith <‘«>lon'‘h‘.‘'S 

TIuto arc iiiiimMous in*-;! I l»v 

tin? green fuel is gr;uln;»l]\ fi.iin : le-'toi 

donrs to the liii^ io the - 

Rtid i;\rry va.pouix ;:ivefi ulT ^iuiin-.c the ,Ii rhl I’ier. 
stage are fornsl tivi'r tie* m;t-- <»i‘ 

Oi'Ciipying the pd-ifiou nj the 


111 sOhl (5 rjlnes the lord is Jtho ]»\ |J|< h.i ] 

fell fiom the hoihnn of ih»* ;.'i.‘i!f‘ bars, (;v w I 1 ii 
lUfsans tl^ ’^jvmc foai i-> Mhj’ '*? 

to the giumriil of --le h 1-. tin '.•\p-. i {‘0 

of erection, ami tin* rust '*t eiikruo. 

( *2 ) Snni/,r A •>( . It Ikm*! 

that \vli(;rev('r siuokt*.^ \»\ awh^i 

Hphmio or elcrtrii* rmrmts rarhuii i.*- /jui* kU 
ilepnsited by its )Kin irh*^ aggi’ enf'ra : iirj iiitonia — r- 
too heavy to remain in '^U''j»eu'-iun. rill's hu 

simply sliONvr, as, when .vrm>Uu i- agitai^.l lis tanm r- 
or air-eurnmts in a f-lu'-nl '-pa.*.*, i:t ^ ■'lani tiim‘ 
it loses its olmraelcrisiie hhu k rol»Mir. ti»** t‘ai hun 




Iwing deposited n** sninls ‘ i ’unofii^rd < arU ei 

rarticles in Sm<d;e,’ .hxf,, S i. . // /;o/ . 

vol. ix,). 

Other plans by whieh smoke iiom fnrnaees 
passeil through water and wa'^l^»‘d havt* h(a*n 
witli more iu* les'^ sueee*','., and may eome to la' 
compulsorily adopted in taeluiie-, a'^ rioxs {lie 
case with iron hla^i fuinaees, wliero the pro- 
ducts— vix. cavlhui, hydroe.irl)otis, ammonia, and 


iiM m KiteluMui or 
thin Mrioiifii tm m » 
raving ootimatea by. Maconlay 
of ^fU ( r&preHeiiting a eum equal to 
in Ureat Hrit-ain alone. 

Many attempts liave been made to efleot.uuq^ai 
constructing house-grates and C€K>king-itHig^ .iM 
that the raw coal is i'ntiodiicc*! from the bottom^ 
ie. at the firedrars or giids, so that all gMeojttM 
pr<KUictH liavo to pass through an incaiiaesci^t 
mass <if ciirhon Udorc reaid djig tlu; chimney.' .Biit 
wucdi attempts in general luive faile<k owing to the 
Tm?chanieal /lidieaUies wlilcii have to he overcome 
and whieh wtnsld li^s'^e-sitate the f’luire vcconsfcruc- 
turn of t’le iiig avrangciueutf^* 

In a<l(!i*j'in wi {ii<' «'\Trf'n!e di-«'omimt and inter* 
ruption to ikn lj sm li ciiusc, it !i;ia 

hiljaut^j h«-(Mi ‘'Up|v/ff:< h ‘hat tliey serioimly atTcet 
her\i!{i f u*#' Fo'.:: h»y. ilsu df ui li ■■ rote h 

tn -; -o ni-.'- k I le' ]>n}i!i(‘ut ui 

Su>i-‘‘‘ lot \ hiJfiio'ht i he Smoke Nni'-iuHM^ 

!h: rr:y\ i*. p:.r. I he jng t u t lat .*1 dii - 
po}?M , i ‘r-s iil t*,.ih‘>ii and su fphu i <‘im nvid'*‘, 
in ( hi Iff ‘ ai.'n<i,ph, ; »• Modi p<’ii/>iis. 

SmokfidcHs Fonilcr. Se».^ \ <.<,rroN\ 

F':ri .yn. 

SHiokilig* )] «, M. fh.'F.' 

I’ • ' ‘ ' 1 1' • Jv f *1 .*.1 . 1 ! ’ I i. J ; ^ *1 I o f i \ ( t ’o. 

Smoky .If oiiiitaiii. v< miaxs. 

SllH»]<*‘tlsk<, '♦ lovKn (»j ;u»vl lUi imi.ortant 

rail^js t/i-nm*. t,u * t rt'jf de«di s it ins ovm - 

loidxirj- the i)ni»|‘*i, 2lt miles |>y niil W', by 

S. ut \\ iv un<- ut lio* <dtlt‘st towns in the 

t-mpin*. hem m jda^'n' of mae in tiie thli 

<eunj{\, i- .-ui M>nnileti 'oy m ao- i'. e all- t now fall* 
in-..: irOo rtsin 1 . I;:!'* a <'! the 17th and ISlh 

«M*n' '• T l:o:i; -.lie il‘h (^‘Iitll^y a j^uvot- 

fnl an'! a.*> .“-n* n an ohji< { of <*onlenlioii 

heiwofii the piim-e- of FiUmania and Poland on 
til'* ‘»)if -ide !n!«: ut Mr.-4 nwim the olht*r. ll<ue the 
liii'-.-ian-, under ilao laN de d'oily and Bagration, 
wiTe repnl-".} }>\ Nepoleviii. August 17, 1S12, 

wh M *.n hi" imiiih f»>r Moscow. I'oji. (1900) 

lihO.St I <i<* r/o/o'a / has an itiea ol tiKhiiS 

S4| m. ami a j"»p. «‘f l.doFfHls. Almost all the land 
I." Fumed lo p«*a>ant comniiim 


even the oarhonic and sulphurous acids pieseni in Slliollottt T<»2 ;ias <TT:oTrviE, physician, poet, 
all coal smoke arc ]>rotitahly utilised. From each nov<di>i. jouvnali-i, lii-lorian, was a DumharUm- 
ton of coal used in iron simdting are oluaincik of shire gimilenian, l»t"i<>nging to tliat upper class of 

oil useil for Inoigons for hurning, ti4 Ih. ; piudi, St Scottish society- the lawyers ami landed gentry 

Ih. ; sulphate of auimoiiia, 20 Ih. ; the gro.ss value ' — tA> whieh Sir Walter Scott also belonged. He 
alK>ut ^^8, Od., less charges. The net .saving on each ; was educated for the medical profession, hut 
ton of coal may la? taken at 2s., which is about failcil to make a living by it. He drifted into 
one*fourth of the cost of the coal, Bv means of , literature, ami by ii lie made a precarious living 
such appliances there is now no dilHculty in pro- j ami a lasting name. For the failure of his 

venting the emission of coloured smoke from any j life in material sucoes.s he was himself largely 

factory -clii 111 ney (Elliotts, MomFs, and otlivw pro- i to blame. HandMune, upright, generous, of 
cesses"). But the real dilticulty which meets all genuine liuinour, a pleasant companion on occa 
attempts at smoke abat<inient lies in the senti- sions, ho yichled from luf^ youth to (among other 
mental desire for the cheerful though smoky blaze of niiscliievoiis pro]>eiisities) the evil habit of epi- 
English house-fires. This causes, it luis liceii esti* gramniatic sarcasm on one or other of the corn- 
mated, in London alone the prmluction of tliousan<ls pany ho was in. IVoml, vindictive, of hot temper 
of tons of black smuts j>er annum, Avhich descend and liaughty manner, as sensitive as he was satiri* 
eitiier on the city itself or in its immediate vicinity, cal, he was "a forconiaineil failui'e as a doctor, and 
Long ago it was pointed out that to obtain the foreiloomed to quari’els, lap^suits, fine and imprison- 
ftill advantage of the use of coal it slionld be car- ment, and money <lifficulties in general as a jour- 
bonisecl — i.e. heated in closed retorts, when the nalist. The little poetry^ he wixite wtisi not of 
whole of the volatile products, consisting of oil, great merit His history waSj os David Hume 
tar, and gas (which latter is the immediate cause estimated it, a clever superficial review of the 
of the production of smuts), would be properly subject. It was the novels that made his name, 
utilise<i, leaving a coke which would not only bum and thi-ee of them maintain it, 
with a smokeless flame, but give out, weight for Smollett was grandson of Sir James Smollett of 
weight, a mucli larger amount of available heat Bonhili, advocate, member of the Scottish parli^ 
than the uncarboniwS coal. At the same time tlie ment, commissioner of the ti*^ty of Union, bmm 
inflammable gas (one of the products of this pro- judge in the consistorial court. The fourth m 
eess) would either alone or mixed with the coke Sir James and his first wife, daughter of Auw 
yieM, when properly burnetl, a smokeless fuel for Macaulay of Ardeneiqile, was Archibald, who^ 
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without Ilia father’s sanction and without means 
to siippoi t a wife, married Barbara, daughter of 
Kohort Cunningham of Gilbertfield, a young lady of 
good family but portionless. Sir James assigned 
to the imprudent couple Dalquhurn, the second 
house on the estate, and the few Helds around it, 
on which stand now the villages of Alexandria and 
Kenton. The third child of Archibald and Bar- 
bara was Tobias George, born at Dalquhurn, 
birthday not recorded, baptised on Sunday, 
March 19, 1721. His father died shortly after, 
and bis grandfather in 1731. Sir James and 
Ills successor would seem to have behaved with 
rea.sonable kindness to the widow, a clever iiian- 
aging woman, and her three orphan children. 
Smollett went to Dumbarton grammar-school, was 
taught Latin well by John Love, and <listinguished 
himself by the luxuriance of his boyish satire. Ho 
went to Glasgow College, attended arts and me<li- 
cal classes, and while attending them served an 
apprenticeship to Jolin Gordon, doctor, apothecary, 
and very worthy man. It was thus he qualified 
for medical practice. Subsequently, in June 1750, 
be obtained the degree of M.D. from Alarischal 
College, Aberdeen. In 1739 he went to Lomlon and 
tried to get 21ie Regicide^ a Tragedy^ put on the 
s taj^e. He failed , quarrel led with every body about it, 
and published it ten years later witli a very foolish 
preface. He romances about tlie ill-usage he and 
it umlerwent in the story of Melopoyn in Roderick 
Random, Smollett was appointed surgeon’s mate 
on board the Cumberland, which sailed in 1740 to 
join A<lmiral Vernon’s fleet, and took part in the 
unfortunate expedition to Carthagena in 1741. He 
describes that expedition in Roderick Random, and 
also in a Compendium of Voyages and Travels he 
published in 1756. Ilis temper could not brook 
the service ; he quitted it in the West Imlies and 
tarried a while in Jamaica, where he met Anne 
Lascc]le.s, the expectant heiress of ‘a comfortable, 
though moderate, estate in the island.* In 1744 
he .set up house in TiOndon, in Downing Street, 
afterwards in Mayfair, to look for medical 
practice. He wrote The Tears of Scotland in a 
coflee-liouse in 1746. The same year he publLshed 
Advice, a Satire — his first publication. Next year 
he published Reproof, a Satire, and married Anne 
Lascelles. The Adventures of Roderick Random, 
written autobiographically, appeared anonymously 
in 1748, and was at once a gi*eat success ; Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu thought the novel wa.s 
Fielding’s. It was heartless to caricature liis 
grandfather as the Old Judge and Mr (Jordon as 
Potion, In 1750 Smollett visited Paris along with 
Mr Moore— afterwards Dr Moore, novelist, father 
of Sir John Moore — and met Mark Akenside there. 

In 1751 was published, written biographicjilly. The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, It too had an instant 
success. The doctor, who gives an entertainment 
after the manner of the ancients, is a misrepre- 
sentation of pr Akenside, and the laughable account 
of the feast is a satire on his pedantic affectation of 
Athenian manners. Smollett was paid for insert- 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, Frances 
Hawes, Lady Vane,* which are a blot on the novel. 
He now tried to set up in Bath as a medical man, 
publishing An Essay on the External Use of 
if' was his last attempt of the kind, and it 
failed. Returning to London to live by his pen, 
fixed his abode in Chelsea, and published The 
Adventu^ of Ferdinand, Count Fathom in 1753. 
The robber scene in the Black Forest, from that 
story of a gambler and swindler, has been the proto- 
many such, and is a literary masteiqnece. 
About this time an action was raised in the Court 
of King’s Bench against 8mollett for caning a per- 
son named Gordon. The verdict was in his favour, 
but the law-costs embarrassed him. In 1755 his 


translation of Don Quixote, which is still read, was 
favourably received. He became in 1756 editor of 
The Critical Review, a High Church and Tory 
monthly.^ Countless troubles to the editor cul- 
minated in 1759, when Admiral Knowles brought 
an action against the Review, and Smollett was 
Hned £100 and sent three months to the King’s 
Bench Prison. In 1756 he also began a Complete 
History of England from the time of Julius 
eVsar’s invasion down to 1748. He wrote the four 
quarto volumes in fourteen months, fliiishing the 
work in December 1757. This effort brougiit on 
chest disease and a scorbutic affection ; lie never 
enjoyed good health again. After coming out of 
prison he wrote a continuation of the history down 
to 1764, which is better known than the Complete 
History; for in Hume and Smollett’s History of 
England the narrative of events from 1689 to *1760 
is Smollett’s. From all this labour on history he is 
‘said to have cleared £2000.’ In 1757 his farce, 
Riprisals, or the 'Tars of Old England, was put on 
the stage by (L'lrrick. Smollett toiled at compiling 
a universal history and translating Voltaire. The 
Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves, an English 
Don Quixote, appeared as a serial, 1700 61, in the 
British Magazine, a sixjieiiny monthly, and wtm 

S ublished se]>arately in 1762. Like all the novels 
mollett wrote, it is Aveak in constru(^< ion, but 
lacks neither vivacity nor wit. He edited 'I he 
Briton, 1762-63, a weekly paper in sui>port of Lord 
Bute’s administration, received no reward, ainl 
was routed from the newspaper lield by tluf North 
Briton, the organ of his* former friend, »Jolin 
Wilkes. In April 1763 Elizabeth, his only c'hild, 
died of consumption. He left England iii June, 
sojourned on the Continent inoie than twc» years, 
and published in 1766 the still loadable f ravels 
through IVancc and Italy, The same year he, 
broken in health, visited Scotland- his second 
visit since he left as a lad — and while in K<linburgh 
stayed with his mother and widowed sister. His 
health benefited by this journey, but on his return 
south it broke down again. He left England in 1 768 
to seek recovery in a warmer climate. He had 
the year before soliciteil a consulship at Nice or Leg- 
horn — the only favour he ever asked from govern- 
ment — AA^as rorused it, and Avent to Ha'c in Italy, 

I relying on his Avife’s small and alAA^ays uncertain 
income and on liis pen. He Avrote the Ode to Inde- 
pendence about this time. The History of the A dven - 
turcs of an Atom, a prose satire, in Avhich iiolitical 
leaders are broadly caricatured iincler fictitious 
names, Avas published in 1769, In a village, called 
Monte Novo, near Leghorn, Smollett Avrote, in 
AA’eakness ancl much pain, the last and best of his 
novels. The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, 
Avritten in epistolary form. The ‘ Ode to Leveii 
Water ’ occurs in it. It Avas published in 1771 ; and 
Smollett just li\’ed to hear the first rumours of its 
success. He died, Scptemlier 17, 1771, aged Hfty- 
one, and was buried in the Engli^i cemetery, Leg- 
horn. If he had lived four years longer lie aa^ou Id 
have inherited the family estates ; as it happened, 
lie left his AvidoAV quite unprovided for. Her small 
income from the West Indies by and by failed 
entirely, and there was a benefit performance in 
the Theatre Royal of Edinburgh in her behalf 
when she aa^os destitute tAvelve years after his 
death. The novels which have become classics are 
the three in Avhich Smollett himself is adumbrated 
as, respectively, the Scottish Roderick Random, 
the English Peregrine Pickle, and the Welsh 
Matthew Bramble. 

Plays and Poems, with Memoir (1 vol. 12mo. 1784). 
Miscellaneous Works, first oollectea by David Ramsay 
of the Edinburgh Evening Courant ; humorous frontis- 

f ieces by Rowlandson ; meagre life ( 6 vols. 8vo. Rdin. 
790; does not contain Adventures of an Atom). 
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Misc€llaneou$ Worksy tenth MemoiVy by Hoburt Ander- 
son, M.D., carefully edited (0 vols. Svo, Glasgow, 

; Expedition to Cartheujena added to 2d edition 
(6th ed. 1820). WorkSy tvith MemoiVy by John Moore, 
M.D. {8 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1707 ), carelessly edited ; memoir 
valuablo owing to personal intiiujicy. MLneelUtueous 
Work$y with MenvoiVy by Thos. Koscoo (1 vol. large 8 vo. 
Lond. 18-10; many e<litions -latest, 1878; New York, 
1857, <> vola. 12jno.). Sir \\\ Scott's lh<*graphicul Ihe- 
faces, published separately (2 vols. 12iiio. Tari.s, 

Life and by llobert (niainbers, (1807). 

Lif^y by 1>. Kannay (‘Great Writers ’ seTies, bS87>. 
WorkSy carefully selected the three classical n<»vels, tbo 
plays, the poems -with liife and s by the prestuit 

writer; Xote.s (ill up blauks left l*y Suudlett (18;7K 
Sec also llazlitt's Comic irr/7crs, 'I’li-ieiverav s thtntonr' 
ifftSy and Jdft^ by Olipljant Smeaton { I8p7 h 

Smoltz a name givmi to liver salimm 

wluni llnry aro bluisli alon^: tin* i^iper half tu tla' 
bofly aiul silvery alon;^ the side^. 

ori;.;inally and Mri<'ily a eiime of 
conimerco, a viohilion of ntstom:- }a,vs‘. «»i di 
from sueli a crime of manulaeiuie 
illicit <listillati()n, \iolaie-. f‘\< i^e jaw-, Ihii 

the term is commonly applie<l uGd fc> t!ie e\.>7v*‘ 
iiianufaeture and disposal of <‘omnn»dii ie . liable 
excise as well as to tlu' clfMini'-.-nne iiHp(»r!.«ii«e! *»? 
artiides on wbicli custom,^ dntie- have been im 
posed (se^ ( UsTm.Ms In Ih-hand 

the o<)verninent (d' re\ernie ]i\ the {»\usie!i nf 
CMistoms <luli(\s f>r exei^,,* ia\^<s mm\ fherefnre 
.serve as a delinition. d’he evu.sion of eii-tom*' 
duties is the prewiilinjr -ense f*f tlje ter.’ii i?i the 
popular mind, a stMJse in svlucli thcie ;ue in all 
nations stirriiiet s(.ori<‘s of snniii.ulirj.i^ lirh in nnnan 
tic incident. Ibit, in the a<*c(‘pted iise of l;uieu:»;;e. 
t li(Mdb(‘r s(»nse is <|nile common. A cave i-,.j)orU‘d 
(June I SIM ) in ilu* h‘a<Uu.u new vpapfu a- 
‘ Smutr^din;^: in Lo?idon,’ was tlial of two m«m 
bron.i 4 lit. before a p<ilice <'onrt on tlni char>re of 
flefraudin^ tin* revenue h\ illicit illati<ni in a 
warehouse* in Iftdborn. i^reai deal of smu;::elin.;; 
of the iiianufaeturin^j; bind is constantly carrnal t)ii 
all over Groat Britain .and Ireland. 'Fhe t^^overn 
inent is re<cularly tb»fratided of r<‘\emie in this w.ay 
to a far g,reater aiiHMint, it is believed, than it 
now l)y the commercial .sinneylin.iL’ reported annually 
by the coniuiLssionors of customs. A\‘e read fiO' 
qiiently of raids by revmiut* ollicers on sniu*::olinK 
bothies in the 11 i<^ii lands of Scotland. In .hily | 
1891 an important seizure was rej»oited to have | 
been made in one of the luinnis of a smng^lins? i 
fraternity on the Gairlocb, between whoni and ' 
the people of tlie Outer Hebrides, where no 
distilleries exist, a brisk trade in spirits is 
carrietl on. But men well qualified to form a 
correct opinion believe that the revenue is de- 
frauded by illicit distillation all over the country 
a great deal more tlian it is in the wild districts of 
the north. In the inanufacturin^ centres skilful 
mechanics make their own utensils and tools for 
the purpose, and repair and alter them easily. The 
Hignlanders are ouviously at a disadvaiitage in 
this respect. Since the duty was taken off malt 
by Mr Gladstone in 1880 there liave been facilities 
for this kind of smuggling which, there is good 
reason to believe, have been taken advantage of in 
the cities and manufacturing towns, and an occa- 
sional find of the kind is reported. But the revenue 
of the country is buoyant, and it is not desirable to 
make too frequent exposure of crimes so obviously 
created by act of parliament; the chiefs of the 
excise branch of the inland revenue department do 
not, accordingly, encourage too curious enquiry 
on the part of local revenue officers. In these cir- 
cumstances exact infonnation on the subject is not 
available. 

Smuggling, in the sense of evading customs 
duties oy dealing in contraband goods, has ceased 


to deserve the riamo of a trade iu the United 
Kingdom. From a)>ou(, the Hr»se of the 17th cen- 
tury to nearly tlie nii<I(lle of ilm lOtb centuiy the 
fiujijuo-ssion of that kin<l of free trade by vigorous 
ijietlpxls of prevention engaged the dose attention 
of (lie inland revenue dopartmeui. Free trade as 
a natiojial poliey has pul dt>wii the smuggling 
trfid».\ Only m, viTy small number of person.^ coin- 
j piii aiively deal in contrahaml g<Mxls now . But when 
the duties on spirits won* Idgber in Knglaml than 
I ifi Setit land. Xort )mn)i)orh‘iiid a?ul Cumhorlaud were 
; hannto.l witli r-mugi^lors. nadding:b>n and Her- 
i wieiv and tin* heoctisii eoimtbvs on tli^- S<dwiiy were 
long dtonondi^oil by unv/pe tariJVs ot» atticles of 
: impo] t from itbniml, Ih'.niers of Seoti/s novels know 
; t!u* i’k ♦> uso b*‘ n»;ik*-s o| smnggiiyig for iln^ 

I r»f hi’-' ai l in t i o // Ahuf/trrr/oj jm.J //<•//. 

• (jft nJJ'L loMM*}’. Ihu fr-. wa,; an <.'xa:is<:iJotn. aiol \{ 

. ^vo'- .'j}-oojjo oi !ii- douu.v If) proNauil tbo smugL-ling 
of ' ofjrr;. guftd -. If is Awdl known lo'w iu 
}7(rJ i..- pi ciM d looist ‘t on «ffio o<*ea"ion ;u the iioati 
1 *w-nu*‘ .‘.no a guard of dragoons, 

w:id.*d Ho* 8.oiuj{y 'i.\oT'd lU jfaml, \\'a> the lii'-l lo 
; b.,;Mi} L lo'ig^ihog bii^j. s'apiurofi (be rrt*w, and 
ituo I 'n-* bug -old :0 huoif* ios. It was on iliat 
or*. ..-in; li.a; llurji*. ujofe * I'bo Ib-il.v awa* wi' 
tbr 111' r.'quiut^ oi -lungglejs a?id 

eua i ifi iroqnrjii aaol bloofiy <*n- 

• •-oin j or., ib.i.t pboT ron-rit ub.* tlir liiain inteirst 

»)f man’, an f \f ii ing i.alr. 

■ rho coTii ral.andi:-!J5. n-^rd to be.* one of list- imsst 
]Hip{j]ar chaiacl s in d’lio t-xport.*-. from 

Knglainl lo GibraiiJtr. i‘» le-frs only (o one of Ids 
. iine.v of ariivijv. u-od io ht- largt* and werc*iiitro- 
; b\ viioigglm- \>) ibr inituior of Spain. It 

wa- n inaiko*! (ifl\ xear.’' agot or more llml it would 
b<* nearly impo.-i>ible to pu-vent the smuggling »)f 
Ihiti-h goofl- into tin* Ibiiteil States on tlie (.’ana 

• lian frontiei' if (be duiie*^ <*u importatitm were 

• e\ce''’'iv(*. The^* ilutiev are no>v v»uy excessive, 

’ and inhaeners, are allowable; but the Fniietl 
! States go\einmeni does nor oomj>ile statisiicK of 
i smuggling eitbrn* by tlte froiitit*r or by the ports. 

The injudicious tarifik w hicli used b) be imposed by 
. IxUb l*aiglaji«l and Fiance encouraged smuggling to 
i .an emwmons extent on both sides of the Kngli.-^h 
(Miaiiiiel ; .-.jurils, especially bramly, tea, tobacco, 

; silk goods from France : iVom Kugland the mo.st 
I important article of illicit trade was cotton-twist, 
j English gfM^ds were intiXHiuced into France ebiefiy 
I by the Belgian frontier, and dogs were trained to 
j convey them ; a dog would convoy goods worth 
from £20 to £50. There n.sed to be cruel slaughter 
of these dogs, a reward of three francs being given 
by the ciistom.s authorities for every one .seized. 

A great historical outburst of smuggling was the 
answer w’hich commercial enterpruse gave to 
Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees. Silk from 
Italy reaclie«l England by Smyrna after being a 
year on pas.sagtb by Archangel after being two 
years. Cotton -twist, coffee, sugar, tobacco were 
sliippeii from England to Saloniea, conveyed thence 
by mules and horses through Servia and Hungary 
to Vienna, and distributed over tlie Continent from 
that capital. Coflee from London would reach 
Calais by Vienna. The risks and expense raised 
the price of sugar on tlie Continent to a pound. 

In 1831 an oflicial report estimated the loss by 
smuggling to the British revenue as exceeding 
£8(X),()()0 a year (in French brandy to the extent of 
£5(X),()00). Three-fourths of the tobacco consumed 
in Ireland was smuggled ; the total annual cost 
of protecting the revenue was then from £700, (XX) 
to £8(X),000. In 1840 it was believed that 48 per 
cent, of Fi*ench silks paid no duty. The south 
coast of England, especially Kent and Sussex, was 
largely addicted to the smuggling trade with ! 
France, by which it was stated that goods to the < 
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value of £2,000,000 were conveyed into France from by 1164. About 1000 of tliese were seizures of 
Kngliind by the Belgian frontier alone. Till a tobacco in various forms or of spirits. The qunjn- 
coinparatively recent date the Isle of Man (q.v.) tity of tobacco a^ain exceeds that seized in the 
was a ;;reat emporium for smuggling into England, previous year by 183S lb. ; while of spirits seized 
Scotland, and Ireland. there were only 187 gallons as against 635 gallons— 

In the Conihill Magazine for June 1801 there a remarkable decrease. The total increase of 
is an article on smuggling still carried on across the seizures in the year 1800, therefore, iriay be taken, so 
Swiss French frontier. Tobacco, sugar, and coffee the commissioners say, to consist of small q nan- 
are smuggled from Switzerland into France; cattle, lilies of tobacco or cigars, averaging from 1 lb. to 
gunpowder, and household goods from France to 2 lb. in weight. It will be seen again that while 
Switzerland. ‘The smugglers usually pass the there was an increase of 1203 in the total ^number 
frontier,’ says the writer, ‘ by a dangerous passage of persons prosecuted, there were only 70 non- 
across the river Uoubs and the rocks of its vicinity, summary cases in 1880, 56 in 1890, a decrea.se of 
called the Saut dii Doubs. Tlie perils of this 14; ami the penalties show an average of £2 a 
romantically beautiful passage are increased by the head. The ligures, as thus comj>ared, show a 
darkness, the fear of custom-house oflicer-s, and b.y large number of atteinj>ts to smuggle tobacco in 
heavy packages of contraband goods wliicli impede small quantities. This is confirmed by the follow' 


the free use of the 1 ini Us. Each man is armed with 
an alpenstock and a pistol ; lie carrie.s his burden 
fa.stened to his back by aheavv .strap which can he 
<letached anti the bundle rolled down the adjacent 
precipice at the first signal of danger and puiVjuit.’ 
Such is the serious business of men who make 
smuggling a trade on that frontier. But, in a less 
risky way, * wagoners, dogs, travellers, railway 
officials, ;uid even thti custoiii-hou.se officers theiii- 
selve.s are all more or Jess engaged in smuggling. 

. . . Ladies, ever alive to the delights of a bar- 
gain, are inveterate smugglers.’ The writer tells 
us that the smugglers who make a business of it j 
are admired and aided by the peasant.s on both j 
sides of the frontier. Morality is popularly re- 
garde<l as iinniutaiile, and tariiVs are very mutable. 
The people never did associate ideas of riglit ami 
wrong with smuggling in any country. The 
smuggler was everywhere regarded as a benefactor, 
bcc.ause the people believetl that he supplied better 
articles at a cheaper rate than those on which 
customs or excise duties were ]>aid. 

The principal articles liable to duty at present in 
the United Kingdom are cocoa, collee, cnrraiits, 
raisin.s, • beer, spirits, wine, tea, tobacco. In the 
last decade of the century smuggling, jmlged bv 
the number of cases discovered, greatly decreii.sc<l. 
In the year ending 31st March 1902 tliere were 
4701 seizures of all kinds, including 8350 lb. tobacco 
and cigars ami 103 gallons spirits. The total number 
of convictions was 2812, and tJie tofal amount of 
penalties recovered £4743. These figures may be 
compared with tfiusc for the preceding decade : 
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Suinniary cases are disposed of by the magistrates, 
and are those in which the quantity of tobacco and 
cigars .seized does not exceed 20 Ih., of spirits not 
above five gallons. Larger quantities are dealt 
with by information and summons as non-summary 
cases. Of the £7302 of penalties recovered in 1884 
£3142 were paid by two parties. It will be seen 
that the total number of seizures in the year endetl 
3i.st March 1890 exceeds those of the previous year I 


ing curious item of informatif)n .sni>p]ied by the 
commissioners : ‘The larg(*r seizures dealt with by 
summons ami prosecution comj)ri.se several in- 
stances of the seizure of tobacco-stalks landed from 
vessels Ixjlonging to the royal navy. Tobacco is 
issued to the crews of H.M. sbi]>s of the navy in 
tiic form of niinuiiinfactured leaf, and, in preparing 
it for use, the men remove the mid-rib ot the leaf, 
which they are enjoined by regulations to tiestroy ; 
the landing of llie stalk," formed by tiic luid rib 
when separated from the leaf, being pndd hi ted by 
law. Under the existing law . . . drawuaek ean be 
ebi.ime<l upon snulT produced by grinding no stalks 
and olhc'r tobacco refuse, and a conshlerable trade 
lias existed in consequence in certain localities, 
witli the intervention of the n^ceivers, between 
seamen ami others employed on board II.M. .ships 
and person.s who pnrcha.so stalks for the ]>ur- 
pose of obtaining dra^^'back upon the snul! pro- 
duced from thein. in sc‘vcral ea.ses prosecutions 
have been successfully instituted, ami it Is hope<l 
tliat a chock lui-s been i)iit to this illegal trallic.’ 
The figures show also that tobacco ami spirits are 
now firaclically tlie only articles smuggled, and 
that the <]uantity of these .so dealt with is com- 
paratively infiiiitesi mal. 

See W. 1). Chester, (Jlirmoiclts of the Customs Depart^ 
188.5); Lieut. II. N. Shore, Snunjiiliinj Days and 
i^mugtjUng lFay»(l892); also the articles Coastgcaud, 
Taxation. 

Sinilf;; or Bunt (.sometimes also called Diist- 
I brand), is the popular name of certain small 
fungi which infest llowerin^ land plants, cspecinlly 

the grasses. This name 

is derived from the 

IS conviaed. Pcnaltlos rccuvered appOaranCC of tllO SUOrefi, 

which are nearly black | 

and very numerou.<f>. At i 
>»- the present time the I 

ToUil Number. Amount. group is Called the | 

(kstiiaginejc. Some of 

— them live in the in- I 

£ tercel I u Jar spaces only, 

ilie W95 8W» penetrate the 

1453 1352 :i066 Wili/S 01 the CellS, I 

1S07 1003 7302 especially of tlie par- ’ 

vii { 1876 lifa ene/iyma (sirap/ejce/fe, i 

) WOT ) ) 4M4 .“'"1 within tlie liv- J 

I 1760 ( iGfift ( asea lug matter of the plant. ( 

\ 3204 \ 3294 \ 0999 V^oiiie suecVeH attacV a 

I soss^ part only of their host— 

e.g. Entyloiiia forms 
pustule.s on the leaves of certain species of Ran- 
unculus, others spread throughout the tissues, form- 
ing spores in special places. Thus the mycelium of 
Tillctiu caries, which causes the disease specially 
known as Bunt, may spread through the whole of 
a wiieat-plant, but the spores are found only in the 
ovary, u, Carbo fructifies in the inflorescences of 
vaiious passes, and causes the disease known as 
Smut. The part of the plant where the fructifioa* 
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tion is being formed is gonerally enlarged, and 
becomes tilled with the black resting spores. This 
swelling is especially noticea])le in mai/.e-plants 
attacked by U. MailliH. The mycelial hypha* are 
not very densely spread williin the tLssiies of a host, 
but the hyj»h;e unit will bear spores branch re- 
peatedly, and thus form a mass of compact tissue 
within that part of the host sidccled for the fj ucti 
lication, this compact mass laking the form of that 
part of the host, or co\’eri»jg with a Jlat la\er a pari 
of the surface, or eating a cavity on I <»f the tisMics 
of the ])laTit and taking the form of ihnl t'avity. 
({encrally the spore bearing hyjdia- I>(‘{'ouic trails 
formed into .spores, s<j that nolbing but spores 
remain, but some s])ecies imni de'tini'o* envelope?- 
for tlie spores - e.g. l)(»assan^.ia. I'ln* g« i uiinat ion 
of Llie sjiores occurs wlnm lliey ii;i\c. br»ri well 
s!ilurate(i with water. 'I\\ i»ien !!> , a gei ui tub*- 
ciuitled wliicli is <a.ll<‘d Ibe \u oui \ erliuU). 'riii-. 
in mo.st cases, giv<*s forfb from lie* t.n en*! 
immbfM* (4 to It)) of siimller lube'-, isM***] -poii.li,. 


tion irom tin* ju’oiuyvi'ini 
Trom tlu'se conjugatet] «■ 

tulie M liicli t.ak(‘s all lln‘ 
fells; (bis tula*, railed 
uiav enter inl«» the 
a Inn; mycelium. Someti 
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tliougli f«>nin*d luny not <sui!u„..l- , but pro uu-e 
iu(‘i}»i('nt myer'lia direct. Speei* ir* 

which iln*s(‘ peculinrit ies .ri e t be L-oin i s.) rule. In 
some sjiecies the ^pornli.u, or wnni (un respond te. 
them, arc (u’ca^ionany founed direet fioui tltc 
hypli.e \N it hill (lie plant, the bn mu I ion of true 
resting sjioit* b<*ing oinilt<‘d; lln^ pait" .^o fonnetl 
proji'ct from the Imst ainl are railed -oiiidi.v. 

See FijN(;i ; also l>e Uarv's ('omjmrotn'i d/er/z/nz/e/u/ 
e/ Futii/if anil Bacttna ; <>i (IrrlM.rs Omlhm- 

of Cia,'<sijtca(ion and Afta'jdtohton, 

Hlliyriia« the most iinj»ortant .M*apori of A‘<in 
Minor, stands at the In'ad of tUetdilfof Smyrna, 
whicli p(?net rales 40 mile.^ inlainl from llie -Kgy.an 
Sea, luul ill a little iiiounlain girdUsl vaUey on ihe 
west coast of Asia .Minor. Tlie cit \ climb.s up the 
.slojies and nostle.s at the fool of a ."U’eji liill (at tin* 
soutli'<*ast corner of the (lulf ), which is crownetl 1»\ 
tlio mins of the ancient (Ireek .iVcmpolis. \'iewc.| 
from the waters of the (liilf it [iresenls a very line 
appearance; but the interior, especially in the 
higher jiarls where the Tiirk.s dwell, consists 
chiefly of narrow ami dark .slreels it h mean 
Jiouses. The Franki.sh ijuarter, to which the 
Europeans arc eon lined, and whicli faces the ijnays 
(2 miles long) and harbour, i.s in most respects 
decidetlly better tban tbe native ilistricts. (Jas is 
used for UgUliug the streets, and the electric 
liglit in private establi.shnients. The <1raiiiiigt; 
i» bail ; the cUuiale uncertain, but inteiiselv hot 
ill summer; and earthquakes are by no means 
unknown, Uiomo of 17 H A.i>. , 1 GS 8 , 1708 , and 1880 

having been particularly severe. Traces of tlie | 

ancient wal]», tlie stadiuiji^ theatre, and some j 

tei\\\dea can still be dvsccvuod. TUevo are a p;ve,at ( 

i\um\>er ot luoOevn mosques, c\\uvt4ies, amt 

bazdars, but no buildings with any avcliitectural 

pretensioiiK. Tho eity is tVio seat of arcbbisliops 
of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Annenian 
Churches, and of the Turkish governor -general 
of the province {vilayet) of Aidin. Carpets are 
manufactured, as well as pottery, cottons, ami 
woollens. The principal inland communications 
from Smyrna are the railway up the Mendere val- 
ley to Denizli, having, with brandies, a length of 
325 miles, and the Smyrna* Ala-slielir railway, with 
branches, 284 miles ; and in connection with these 
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iron-foundries and mad duo -shops have been estab- 
I lished at Smyrna. But it is as a commercial sea- 
I port that the place is specmlly celebrated. Seven 
liniidieil years before (-hrist it was one of the pnn- 
ci])al trading ceutros for Asia Minor (Anatolia); 
imd at tiio prcKont day it ha.' uiupiestionably the 
lion s share of the A.-ia Minor trade with Europe^ 
'rhe haihour is large, safe, and ca.’^ily acce.ssible, 
hut t.*- iu iuindiioni dang‘-r of .silting up like that 
of Suhmi<^a. The exports fioui JSmwna average 
about #J4,0tHp0i)0 in a.uuua! vatm*. and tlu* imports 
< los«* upon The priu<*ipal comiuodities 

a/inuig't ( iie oxpojls an^ raisins ( Cl . K>0,000), 
i.al<»ma < I'TtKi.tiOO {, tigs < i, anil opium 

! € MlbjIMKi fo uhirli mu'-d be added !iar]»'y, oar- 
.■ jion.‘ji‘-, liij tnuif’c. U01/! olive oii. toliacco, 
enioi \ fruit •, anlinmny, beams, 

<‘|>1 I oi; M'l-d, V. - Vi Mi, j n ipj o. St id , bole-s, aild 

M hiultilu'ii' i>\ or.aof aMnb*:'. Tbe imports of 
gre-iii.-i aie timber 

t ‘t) •, .jO ( MoTi ai-'l t';i!i!\\are ( C 1 0v?.fKK) }, 

bi -'.df'.- gi*K»‘in -, i uii*. ;»•. jibi.n!. I••all^r^r, butter, 

' )a • p«o ).»!,. iioi, •.>;<!, i-bi'* 's Ui-afidies, pa]>er, &c. 
lUitoi-.i ‘rbe- <4 tb* -i- i“.p>.it- to Un; vaiut? of 
C:j! Of H jj M »o ,i n n ii-i! ; s j and -f'.'.d- trom Ch7S,0(X) 

( ! . (o i‘}.*yz“i00o «»;' fill' imjiorls, 'riie 

‘■••I’^oui i ♦-rii'OC'l an’tii.div b\ -oijji.’ 1020 I'esseJ.s 
of l.4''d.ooi^ f.Ui . iaiio'-if. i’ofr ' -tjn{are<i 
a! Mi I’lom LlOOtm n U' <ireok< i moje 

than tbi' ]-opii is- d- >0 <'f Allnui.- deu I 2,0(Klt 

A 1 iie'iti.i n-. i.k7tJtf I'uropew u oi.d ibo r(**-t' Turks. 

'^ei\n!s wa'^ a fity of the < Jo-ek .<Kolic 

im* iioo \>ia ,\iinoi . Imt lime before 

• »s'' I I . 1' bad Ih imuii'' Ionian, 1 luring that een- 
imvii onjoM-d I'amdiifu^ poopoiitv as ifie judnei- 
p.il in’v Win liiai v in tr:ulo b*‘l\M,'«*u l'lu)o]ie ( tirecce ) 
ami L\di;i; bur iu 0‘^U li.o n was <*apliircd ami 
d* '‘troyn<l by AlviU king of Bydia. For more 
than thi-nr bumlri‘d yoa.tr- il maintained meidy a. 
St 1 n::g)iTig- e\j.>((‘nfe ; Iml il u asid length rebuilt on 
a flidcicnt -ite b\ Antigonus, and furiJier enlarged 
ami foi tilled by fy ^imiuduzs, hnth inheritors of the 
<•omJue.•^ls of Alexander the (deal. ITider (he 
Uomau.s its coiumcreial fiimo was revived, though 
it h;ul riials in F-plie.-iis and Tbugamum, and at a 
lalcu dale a. still inoie formidable rival iu Brzan- 
tiuiii, to the eiiiptuorr. of which il belonged. It 
>\as frequently siteked by tbe Turks and suffereil 
many n>ver.vos, being destroyed by Tfimerlane 
( NOg) and /inaih (Hptured by (he Turks under 
^liirad II. in 1424. See Hongon, Ftnyr/ic: Sitita- 
iiint Coituncrn'tdc rf /icoNonufjuc (1892). 

SiiaiL a term employed to de.signafe (Jie species 
of terriistriiil Gastcrojxxla (q.v.) which have well- 
formed spiral shells. The more (>'pical snails 
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Fig. 1.— Common Snail (Helix aspersa): 
o, eggs ; b, appearance when newly liatchcd ; o, slightly advanced 
stage ; d, mature snail. 

belong to the gonus Helix, of the family Helicidse, 
and have the shell of many whorls, globose, de- 
pressed, or conical. The aperture or mouth of the 
shell is moi*e or less encroached upon by the last 
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whorl but one, it is often strengthened by an inter- 
nal thickened rib, its edges are usually more or 
less rellcxed, and there are sometimes calcareous 
tootli-like prominences known as the denticles or 
apertural lamelhe. The animal j)rogncsses upon a 
foot or sole, which is flattened beneath, and fringed 
at the edge. There are four retractile tentacles, 
the two upper ones the largest, and bearing the 
eyes. There is a crescent-shaped jaw, which is 
usually strongly ribbed. The tongue or lingual 
?nemhrane bears very many teeth arranged in 
transverse rows. Thus, the Conunon Garden Snail 
has 135 rows of 105 teetli = 14,175 in all. Snails 
are hermaphrodite, but mutual impregnation takes 
place. They are provided \\ ith calcareous styles or 
darts, which are secreted within a sac, the dart- 
sac, from which thev are protruded 
jj during copulation. Tne forms of these 

[I . darts are very various, and sometimes 

M jj offer excellent characters for the separa- 

rl /l allied si)ccies. The eggs of 

snails are round or oval, and are de- 
ft I f p^^^ited in damp i)lace.s or in the earth. 

I Those of the Etliblo Snail are nearly 
I as large as a pea. At the approach of 
If* If winter, or in very dry weather, snails 

li ® close the mouth of the shell with a 

TO membrane (cpiphrugni) formed by the 

drying of the mucous substance which 
‘iwfL* secrete, and become inactive and 

Snails* torpid. Some, as the Edible Snail, 
a, Heiixa^rm; «nake a succession <)f t<.ich ineinbranos, 
h. Helix arbus- the outer oiie of which IS also strength- 
toruvi. ened by a quantity of calcareous mat- 

ter, the secretion being at first a white 
viscid fluid, Vmt fpiickly hardening like plaster of 
Paris, When this is to be removed a fresh secre- 
tion of fluid mucus softens it at tlie e<lge8. The 
Common Garden Snail is to some extent gregari- 
ous when in the torpid state : many individuals 
may frequently be found closely packed together 
in cracks in walls, under logs or stones, ami in 
other sheltered places. Snails delight in warm 
moist weather, and are active chiefly at night ami 
during or after rain. They are also more abundant 
on limestone soils than elsewhere ; the kinds found 
in districts where there is little or no lime have 
frequently very thin shells, owing to the deficiency 
of Ccalcareous matter to strengthen them. Snails 
feed chiefly on vegetable substances, although they 
are very indiscrimimate in their appetite, and even 
devour the deatl of their own kind. The mischief 
which they do to garden crops is too well known ; 
and gardeners are constantly on the alert to destroy 
them. Thrushes and blackbirds devour great quan- 
tities of snails ; they select a suitable stone against 
which they break the shells. These ‘ breaking- 
stones ’ may often be found in fields and by road- 
sides surrounded by fragments of shells. Snails 
possess in a very high <iegree the power of repair- 
ing injuries, and specimens may not rarely be 
found in which part of the shell has been broken 
and repaired again. Snails are found in nearly 
every part of the globe, some thousands of species 
having been described by authors. Seventy species 
are found in the British Islands, of which twenty- 
two belong to the genus Helix. The Edible or 
Homan Snail (H. pomatia)^ much esteemed as an 
article of food on the Continent, is regularly bred 
on large and prosperous snail-farms in canton 
Zurich, Havana, and elsewhere, being fed on salad, 
greens, kitchen -waste, meal, &c. It is a large 
tawny species, not rare in parts of the south of 
England (especially Kent and Surrey), and is sold 
for lood in London. _ T he Common Garden Snail ( 11, 
aspersa)^ th e ti ve species in Britain, 
is too abuw3^*5[^h®*' of q,ut rare in parts 

of Scotia^ 1890 exceeds those of is also used 


for culinary purposes, notably in the Newcastle, 
Bristol, and owindon districts. The Striped Snail 
(//. 7 i€ moral in) is smaller tliaii the Garden Snail, 
and of various colours, usually red or yellow, orna- 
mented with one to five spiral dark-brown bands. 
The rim or lip of the aperture in this species is dark 
brown, but in a closely allied species, H, hortemsis^ 
it is wliite. Both these species are very common, 
and it is a favourite custom for collectors to obtain 
large scries showing the variation, tlieir beauty and 
interest being very great. Taking variations in 
tlie banding alone, already eiglity-ninc of //. 
7 iemoraUs and lifty of //. horterms have been 
found within the British Islands, while vciy 
many others are known from abroad. H. ue mor- 
al ift, when introduced into Virginia, produced 
many band-variations which are not known in 
Europe. H, arbustorum is a species about the 
same size as 11, })cmoralis^ but brown, mottled 
with pale yellowish, and usually encircled by a 
single tlailc band. The Kentish Snail (II, van- 
tiana) is smaller, whitish, more or less tinged with 
rufous. The Hairy Snail (//. hiapida) is a small 
horn -colon red or brown species found in lieilges, 
among moss, iJvc. ; its shell is clothed with iiiiriute 
hairs or bristles. II. virgata is a species rather 
over 4-incli in diameter, found very abundantly 
in chalky ])laces, on downs, and by the .‘jja. It is 
usually white with one or more dark-brown bamis, 
though some of the varieties are blackish or vel- 
low'isli. On the South Downs this and an allied 
but smaller species (II. caperata) are so abundant 
that the slicep, when fce<Ung upon the short grass, 
can scarcely avoid devouring them ; and the cxc(‘l- 
lency of the South Dowm and Dartmoor mutton 
lias in part been attrihutetl to the nutritive quali- 
ties of tne snails. 11, ericetorum is another species 
allied to II, virgala^ and fouml in similar jilaces, 
but it is larger and has the shell much flattened 
above. H. pulvhelid is a minute but very beauti- 
ful species, found abundantly both in Europe and 
North America. Hyalinia (often calle<l Zonites) 
i.s a genus of small snails in wdiich the jaw' is wdtli- 
out ribs, and the shell smooth and shiny. Tliere 
are eleven British species. Some of them emit a 
garlic odour, esp(*eially II. alliaria, H, vrtjslallitut 
is a small H]>eeios of a clear white colour. Tlie 
genus Pupa consists of brown cylindrical shells, 
resembling small seeds. Some of them, wdiieli are 
pJace<l in the sub-genus Vertigo, are exceedingly 
minute. P. antivertigo lias the aperture of the 
shell so barred by long calcareous pjocc-sses 
(denticles) that it is a wonder how' the animal 
can emerge from it. Clansilia is somewhat similar 
to Pupa, but longer both actually and in propor- 
tion to the width ; the aperture is turned to the 
left (sinish'al) instead of to the right (as is the 
case with the majority of snails), and is provided 
with a very curious spiral, sJielly plate (elaiisinm). 
A south European snail (Stcitogyra decoUata) is of 
a cylindrical shape, and sheds its upper whorls 
wlien it becomes adult, the aperture so formed 
lieing covered ])y a shelly plate. Adult specimens 
thus appear truncate, presenting a ve^ singular 
^pearance. See Hirnmerls Laiid and Fresh-water 
Shells of the British Islands (1880). 

Snake Bird. See Darter, Wry-neck. 

Snake River, the largest affluent of the 
Columbia River, rises among the Rocky Mountains 
near the western border of Wyoming, sweeps in a 
rough semicircle through southern ^aho, forming 
here the famous Shoshone Falls (q.v.), and, turning 
north, divides Idaho from Oregon and partly from 
Washington. At Lewiston it turns westward, and 
in soutliern Washington, under the name of the 
Lewis River or Fork, joins the Columbia, after a 
course of some 1050 miles. It traverses a very 
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mountainous country, flowing through deep, lava- 
walled canons, and is navigable for Bteoniboats 
only to Lewiston (160 miles). In Idaho its waters 
are of value to the herds on the winter range. Its 
chief affluents aie the Boisci, Owyhee, Maiheur, 
Salmon, Clearwater, and Palouse. 

Snahe-root. Se© Bistout, Polvgala, Akls- 

TOLOCHIA, and Senega. 

Snakes (Ophidia) form one of tJio ohisses of 
reptiles, ami are r«a*lily known by tlieir f»hiij»e, ; 
being limbless and nmcli oloiigat<?<l. 'IVi moiic j 
extent the shaj»c may be an adaptation to tb<'. | 
habit of eree|3ing tbrough crevievK and a.iiioiig ! 
dense herbage; for, apart from s-naken, it is Ke#*n in ' 
other animals wliieli crawl tluougii tibstnebis or ' 
undergronrd, in limbless lizards Ajjiplii-. : 

buma and Anguis), in the amphibian Cjveilians, in ! 
various ceMike lishes, and in w urnus. j 

General Habit and Sfrnrlnrr. As re^rards babi j 
tilt we distinguicili tree snakes, lu nalls ::nM ii in • 
colour, of slender body, a.nd of iU‘(i\e ha, inis ; Jho • 
water siiakes, inelmling th(‘ non ooKfaiou.- fo -dr* ^ 
water forms, such as Jl/itisli (ha.-.', S/iak m 

and the troj)ical Anaeoinia,, aiid tin* \<‘i\ wnoai 
ons sea-snakes ( Uydroj>hid;e, ), w1m»s(? ilafloin^d tail, j 
apical nostrils, aie adaptation^ lo i la h mo*h* ; 
ot life; i^ie huirowing snakc'^ ( ryiddopida* k with \ 
rigid (‘vUmlrical !)odies, naiiow niout'h->, and no; 
speidalLsed ventral sliiehls ; and the t 

which may he calh‘d grouml snakes. 

The scales covering tlu* beds aif' foiinj d fion} 
folds of skin. In each speeies oj f^.nako* tiiry 
have a dolinile arrangennnit, Nvlii'li i-i gn*afly 
r<dicd oil in tlie inoie d<.*laijed ela-.^iliiMlioii. 
This is espeeially true of iha >lii(‘kls on the 
head, which are u.suall>' named alh*r t.ln' umle*r- 
lying bones -parietals, frontaN, nasaK, Ac. ; thus 
between the nasal s(‘ale (on which tin? nostril 
opens) and the ])re-orhitaI (in front of the eytO 
there is in harmless snakes a IohmiI scal(*, which is 
one of their charaeteristies. ^lost important in 
the life of the animal are the strong vtoilral scales 
or shields, for each of these is attached to a pair i>f 
ribs and helps to grip the gi'Oun<l. As they corre- 
spond in number to the vertebra*, tlicy are also 
dia«^nostie of species. TJie number of vert<;bi*<e in 
snalces is often great, in some ])ytbon.s amounting 
to more ibaii four hundred. They form a uniform 
series, distinguishable only into "pre-caiulals ami 
caudals, and all the pre-caiidals except- the lirst 
bear ribs. Tlie bodies of the vertcdir;e are con- 
cave in front and have \vell-developcd articulaar 
processes. 

The skull is highly specialised. The bones which 
form the hrain ca.se proper are lirmly united, but 
most of tlie others are movable. Tliii.s, ‘ wdien the 
snake opens its mouth for the pur[)oso of striking 
its prey, the digastric muscle, pulling up the angle 
of the mandible, at the same time tiirusts tlie 
distal end of tJie quadrate bone forward. Tliis 
necessitates the jmsfiing forward of the pterygoid, 
the result of which is twofold ; fii*stlv, the bending 
of the ptery go- palatine joint ; second] v, the partial 
rotation of tlie maxillary upon its lacliryinal joint, 
tlie liinder end of the maxillary being thrust down- 
ward and forward. In virtue of this rotation of 
the maxillary, through about a quarter of a circle, 
the dentigerous face of the maxilla looks down- 
ward, and even a little forward, instead of back- 
ii^d, and the fangs are erected in a vertical posi- 
tion’ (Huxley). The halves of the lower jaw are 
connected in front by an elastic ligament, and this, 
combined with the mobility of the quadrates and 
squamoeals, makes it possible for the snake to 
swallow its relatively largo prey. 

Tlie teeth of snakes are shoi*^ conical, and sharp, 
and are fused to the bones which hear them. The 


upper teeth may occur on the maxillse, palatines, 
pterygoids, and rarely on the pre-maxillae; the 
lower teeth are borne as uHual by the dentaiies. 
In the most venomous .snakes, such as vipers and 
rattlesmikes, the maxillary teeth are few, and each 
is folded so as to form a tubular or grooved fang. 
'Fhe specialised fang is connected by a gi*adual 
iscrics of foriiis with tJie onnuary teeth. 

Ah to the a)>pendicular Hkeleb)n, no snake has any 
trac*(* of anterior limbs or girdle, and only a few — 
llie pythons, boas. J'yphiopida*, and 'lortrices — 

I bare ;K»iy rudiment of a fjeivis. rjic pythons and 
Tortiiee.s linvo short rudiments of liiuci iimlw ter- 
niiriat«*d b\ claws. 

\\ bile 1 be nervous systcju or sinikcs, difVers from 
that <*f o(bcr n. ptilcs only in small details, stu b 4i,s 
ill* ab'-mii e t>f a dilli.oentiiited spinal :o*eej-s<»rv or 
e]<*ventli ne»v*\ the K»'ns»*^organs are in 

mans reHpf' i-i jteeuli.ir. 'i'be apparent!}' 

abs».ui». are in reaiiiy tu .ed a*> a transparent screen 
in fnm* e*f i^'c a- !)ie cM'-e in < ieckos and 

rouic oilier li/ardr-. l'}n‘. e\e-s ao* often very small, 
and I be sere. e of semz/s oficFi to bedim. As 

llie ernnmon siioile ‘ as deaf as an addr*!-* suggests, 

I lu‘ of iiea/j.ng is ai,^o dull ; LJif*re is no exter- 

nal ear nnd Tio iymffMfiie eavi:y. 'I’iie nostrils lie 
;it (be .Lj*'*A of tIm* snont ; the .-.cii-hc of smell seems 
-.lillieienT i V aeni** lo guide liie snakes to their prey 
and t'* tbt.ar isriTc.-., hi limling the latter they an? 
aid*sl i»y the jM-euiiar, sonieiimes musk-like <a!our 
ebaiaeferistic of snak(?s, Ot .a s«*nso of taste they 
Lave litije n»^*ed. for jliey swallow tbeij- j>rey whole, 
m»r are jjjc tisuai p^ustaior} ojgaiis present. It is 
not (oo mm-b lo ‘-ay Hiat tin* most fleveloped scnsc- 
oigan j'- I bo taeiib* tongue, wiili which .sna.kes feel 
tia ir way and i.e^l (o eryt biiig^ \vbi(*b they toncli. 

The inti*rna! siruernre of -mikes presents several 
ts*cn]iaril ie;s in ada.j)lalion to tlie elongated fihape 
of the body, 'i'fnis, ilie stomach is long but not 
bioad. tlie lobes <vf the liver are also elongated, 
there is in ni(»<t eu'-es only one lung, ibe kidneys 
are not o]>po>ue one anotber, and so on. Tiie 
ela'^tieity oi the footbeanal is an adaj>tation to the 
swallowing of relatively large luioty, and during 
ibis often slow proe«?s.s the larvnx is shunted for- 
ward into the month so that resj)iration is not 
.seriously imj»ede<l. All hough boas, rat tlesnakc.s, 
and some others luwe paired lungs, most snakc.^ 
have only one. usually with a rudiment of tlie 
other. There are often auxiliary air-sae.s on the 
w’ind])ipe. and the posterior jiart of the lung is 
rather a reservoir for air than an actual breathing 
organ. Apart from the ohavaeterislic hiss, pro- 
duced by the forcible expulsion of air, most snakes 
are dumb, but some boas are said to whine, and a 
few' others make pwuliar sounds, of which the 
rattling of the rattle.snakc.s is best known. In 
having a three-chambered heart «and a circulation 
of mixed blood in the greater part of the body 
.snakes resemble lizards and tortoises. No urinary 
bladder is developed. 

2Vie Poison-apparatus , — The i)oisoii- gland char- 
acteristic of the Yenoniou.s snake.s is not a new^ 
structure, but merely a specialised salivary gland, 
and it is interesting to notice that a similar modi- 
fication occurs in the poisonous Mexican lizard 
Heloderma. From the gland, w’hich lies on each 
side behind the e^^e, and is about the size of an 
almond in the cobra, a duct extends to tlie base of 
tlie fang, dowm wdiicli the venomous juice flows 
when the snake bites its victim. The fiings are 
folded teeth, eacli an open groove, as in the sea- 
snakes, or a closed tub^ as ui the vipers. It is of 
course clearly to be understood that the * sting of 
the serpent * is a poisonous bite. Stretching over 
tlie poison-gland is the membranous origin of the 
niassetier muscle which works the lower jaw, and 
by meana of this and other somewhat complex 
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arrangements the poison-gland is automatically 
compressed when the snake opens its mouth to 
strike. But the opening of the mouth also 
brings about the erection of the fangs^ which are 



Fig. 1. 

Open mouth of a venomous snake, showing the fangs half-hidden 
in their sheaths. (After Nuhn.) 

recumbent and cnsheatlied wlien not in use. Behind 
each functional fang is a series of reserve fangs, 
and if a fang be broken the foremost of the reserves 
is shunted forward, and becoming fixed to the 
maxilla replaces the one which has been lost. 

The juice formed in the specialised glands 
and forced out along the fangs is a clear viscid 
fiuid with an acid reaction, and witli poison- 
ous properties which vaiy according to the species 


c 


Fig. 2. 

Dissection showing the poison-glan<1, a; its duct, 6; the tubular 
fang, c, d; the reserve fangs, e. (After Kuhn.) 

and also with the vigour of the snake. It may be 
kept for months or even years without losing its 
virulence. Injected through the fangs into the blood 
of a victim, it tends to paralyse the nerve-centres. 
It has most effect on birds and mammals, less on 
cold-blooded animals, such as fishes. An injection 
of the blood of a venomous snake may also prove 
fatal. Several venomous snakes are unaffected by 
their own venom, and Fayrer states that Cobras 
and Daboias may bite one another with impunity. 
He also notices that the ‘sweepers and Dliomes* 
who attended his elaborate experiments in India 
were wont to eat the animals which ha<l been 
fatally bitten. In 1843 Lucien Bonaparte dis- 
covered in the poison of the adder (Petias herus) 
a substance which he called ‘viperine,* but this 
seems practically identical with the ptyaline of 
ordinary saliva, and we are still far from under- 
standing why the juice of the poison -gland should 
have its peculiar properties. 

Food , — Snakes are almost always carnivorous; 
an^ as is suggested by the nature of their teeth, 
which are not adapted tor mastication, they swallow 
their booty intact. Mammals, birds, reptiles, am- 

E hibiana, fiahes, molluscs, and insects are all eaten 
y snakes, and there are many forms with strange 
preferences— e.g. for milk ana eggs. In the egg- 
eating African snake — Rachiodon — the teeth are 
rudimentary, but the inferior spines of the anterior 
vertebrie project on the dorsal wall of the gullet 
and break the egg-shells. In many coses the prey 
is relatively large— larger indeed than the normal 
size of the mouth and gullet — and the process of 
swallowing is tedious. In the python, for instance, 
there is a slow continuous action of Jaws and t^th ; 
the victim is firmly held by one side of the mouth 
while the other side is protruded and its teeth im- 
planted further forward, and so on alternately on 



each side. Meanwhile the mobile bones of the 
skull are being stretched to the utmost, and the 
victim is covered with saliva which makes the 
passage down the elastic gullet somewhat easier. 
After a heavy meal the snake often lies dormant 
for a time, after which it may cast its slough. 

Movements , — Owen has said of snakes that they 
can ‘ outclimb the monkey, outswim the fish, out- 
leap the zebra, outwrestle the athlete, and crush 
the tiger;’ yet all without limbs. The muscular 
system is very strongly developed, and the long 
ribs associated with most of the vertebrie serve 
instead of legs. The serpent ‘ literally rows on the 
earth, with every scale for an oar; it bites the 
dust with the ridges of its body.’ On a very 
smooth surface — on glass, for instance — it can 
make no headway, but in normal conditions the 
edges of the anterior ventral scales are fixed 
against the roughnesses of the ground, the ribs are 
drawn together first on one side then on the other, 
the body is thus wriggled forward to the place of 
attachment, the hind part fixes itself, the front part 
shoots out, an anterior attachment is again effected, 
and thus tlie snake glides onwards. But this scarcely 
suggests the swiftness or the beauty of what Buskin 
I calls ‘one soundless, causeless march of sequent 
rings, and spectral procession of spottetl dust, with 
dissolution in its fangs, dislocation iu^ts coils. 
Startle it ; the winding stream will become a 
twisted arrow ; tlie wave of 2>oisoned life will lash 
through the grass like a cast lance. * AN' ere it not 
for many fanciful pictures it would scarcely be 
necessaiy to say that without any support snakes 
are not able to raise the anterior part ot their body 
more than a short distance from the ground. 

Sloughing . — It is well known that a snake 
periodically ‘casts its skin,’ leaving behind it a 
continuous ‘slougli.’ The same process occurs in 
lizards, and to a less extent in some oilier animals. 
What is cast is the external layer of the epidermis, 
and its continuity dejiends on the fact that tlie 
scales are simply folds of skin. As to the physi- 
ology of the 2>roce8s, although a conqdete explana- 
tion lias not yet heeri given, it is evident that 
the outer layer of the skin tends to die away, and 
that the continued growth of the animal makes 
sloughing necessary. The number of sloughings in 
a year varies with the species of snake and also 
with the age and health of the individual. Cobras 
have been observed to slough as often as once a 
month, but this seems to be unusually often. 
Before sloughing snakes are often almost blinded 
by the change in the skin over the eyes, and at 
this time they are said to be very irritable. In 
getting rid of its slough the snake gets its head 
free first, and the outer layer is turned inside out 
from before backwards. 

Reproduction , — The sexes are almost always 

? [uite like one another externally, save that tne 
emales are always larger. The internal organs of 
reprcKluction are paired, but those of the ri^it side 
are often the larger and lie in front of those on the 
left. The male has a double copulate^ organ, some- 
times covered with spines or hooks. The eggs, ferti- 
lised within the oviducts, are more or less oblong in 
shape, and are surrounded by a leathery envelope, 

‘ for the rupture of which the embryos are proviaed 
with an egg-tooth, a special development like that 
of the chick. ’ Most snakes are oviparous, but, as 
among lizards, viviparous forms occur, such as the 
British Adder petias or Vipera hems). It is said 
that Geoffroy Saint- Hilaire and Florent Provost 
‘succeeded in making the (normally ovij[>arou8) 
Common Grass Snake viviparous by dLepriving it of 
water and maintaining a suitable surrounding tem- 
perature ; ’ and it may be that some viperine snakes 
and the Boa Constrictor^ which have borne their 
young alive in captivity, are oviparous in natural 


wnditiona of life. Of the python it is reoainled; 
that the mother coils lieroelr around the laUl smm 
. and broods over tiieni, the temperature within tSe 
coils rising as high as 96** F. 

dassiflccUton . — Snakes may be thus classified : 

ScFB-oBoSR I.— Opoterodontls ( — Typhlopida) ; ttw siinplOKt 
and smallest snakes, sometimes snmller than earthworms, 
occurring in most warm countries as borrowers in the soiL j 
The mouth is narrow and not dUtensiblo ; the eyes are small | 
and half-hidden ; and the skull, besides being much less mobile i 
in its parts than is usual in snakes, is unique m having trans* j 
verse palatine bones which meet or nearly meet in the Imse, I 
in the absence of a ‘transverse bone,' and in the freedom of 
the pterygoids from the quadrate ; only oiu* jaw, either the j 
upper or the lower, bears teeth. They are mjt vemmious. j 
Most of the forms belong tci the genus Typlilops ->represeni.f«l j 
in America, Africa, India, Australia, and by one sjM^ies in 
south-eastern Europe. I 

Sub-order II.--Colubriforiuia : mostly harmless snakes witliout 
any fangs (Aglyp)ioilontia), or with .^ome *»!' the pf^sierior 
maxillary teeth grf)Oved and fang-like ( < >pi-.thfjg{yphia). Kx- 
am pi CM ; the Pythoua ( PytlioiiUlie), tli<* Boas < Bowl;i , -Jn* , 
rirass or Hinged Hnaki* iTropiti^ttv^hx nutrir\ rln- . 

Snake {Corojwlla hrris), tie* J'ref snakes ( J»» ndiMjjiiidu and ‘ 
l)ryophida‘). ! 

Sini-OKOKR III. — Coliibrifornna YtMioni’-si : pois, i nous with j 

]>ennanently erect fangs, by v»hd nn-th (rr'e^ r - i 

glyphia). Kxan'.]»h‘s: r«diiaH N'upi , Hamfidtyu-* (Opli j 

pliagus), Coral-Muikes (IClup-.), Sf-a -ualn < IJ \«ln pi. i l.i* t. j 
SuK-oiiOEU 1 V. - -Vivrrir<inui*s : j>n!-.o{i- .'.nakc-, with a i \v j 

erectile maxillary b'eth spceiabsid a . larj^^s (.S< ►lf.n..:.dypfo:i L 
Kx.'imples : Vipers (ViiMuidu* ami liaM k'snakes Cior.ipd.i-;. } 



Distribution. — Tho nmiiUor <»f s|»<‘<‘ios jk oorlairily 
a\w>ve 1 ()Ih) an<l is smiudimos 4‘Mtiirmtod at alamt 
1S(K). Thoy are. represented in t»ar!s of Use 

world, abmnlantly in the ti<»pi«‘s, eonmionly in 
temperate countries, <hvind]i]i.g low.ards the p<»les. 
They are absent from Nmv /oalaiid and no ml 
Oceanic islands, and it is a proveilaal sayin*^ that 
‘there are no snakes in fcelaml.' In Ireland al.-o 
they are nnrcprosente<l, oxee[it by casual impurta- 
tioris. 

The (Jrass or Rink^eil Snake (Tntfpidnnofus 
nairi.c) and Ihe jioisnnons A’ipor (»r Addtn* ( /V//o.>* 
or Vipeva heru^) are the two common kinds of 
snake found in Britain. There is indetnl only one 
other species, the Smooth Snake {CoroneUa livvis)^ 
ami thi.s is of rare occurrence. The smooth snake 
and the rinpid snake are non poisonous (Mduhrine 
snakes; the viper is a .small repre.seiitative of a 
very venomous family. A.s the vi]>er is <lisciissed 
in a separate article, arnl as the smooth .snake i.s 
restricted to a few parts of the south of Englaml, 
we need only describe the ringe<l snake. It some- 
times attains a length of 3 or 4 feet, is very 
fotnl of water, and feeds chiefly on frogs, small tisli, 
young birds, mice, ami other small animals. Its 
colours are beautiful— usually brownish gray with 
a green tinge above, dull pale bluish beneatli. In 
summer it is fond of basking among the long grass ; 
in winter it hibernates in some sheltered nook in 
company with several of its fellows. Unlike the 
adder, the ringeil snake is oviparous, laying 16-20 
eggs in some well-sunned spot. It is common in 
some parts of Britain. These three species also 
form the Ophidian fauna of Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium ; but there are over a dozen 
other European species, of wliich one of the com- 
monest is the Asp ( Vipera cispis). 

The Nortli American Ophidia include a large 
number of Colubrine snakes and about a score of 
pit-vipers or rattlesnakes. Among the Colubrine 
forms are the water-snakes ( Tropidonotus ), the 


iiiiaphis, the Kiim-snakes (Uphibolus), the ring- 
necked snakes (Diodophia), and so on. Besides 
the rattlesnakes proper (Crotalus) there are related 
genera, such as Ancistrodon, the copperheads and 
mocassins. And outside the two families of Colu- 
brido3 and Crotalidce there are representatives of 
the burrowing Typhlopid^c, of the bw-like Erycid(e» 
and of the venomous coral-snakes (Elapidie)— the 


harlequin snake {BSUnm 
representative of the w 

The Coluhrido) form i 

poiitao of OpliidLan families, being _ 

represented in all the great regions ei:ei9|A 
tralia, where tlie venomous Elapidsc predciihittslhi-' 
‘ The tree-suakes proper (Dendrophidm) are found 
in all the tropical regions ; the nocturnal treiSr 
snakes (Dipsadida;} and the arboreal whip*eiiakeit 
( Dryopbida* ) are also essentially tropical, tat 
they are either wholly, or almost wholly^ wanttag; 
in Australia " ( Heilpnn ). 

The Pythons and Boas arc?! <iistinctively tropical 
snakes : the Pythons in Africa, India, Maiaya» 

, Australia; the TW-s in tropical America. Among 
! the most imixji-taiU venomous snakes of India are 
i the following: the <%>bra {Snja tripifdiarts)^ the 
\ Ilanuulryas or Sunkerchoi (i^phiopharfus elaps)^ 

) the Kraii iJUitajof us t:o>ruir}is)^ and ihe Sankni 
■ ( ns), variou** .s}iccie> of ('allophis, the 

! I '[lain Viper or ‘ B<»;t .Siah f 'bunder’ {Dnboia 
! russtiiu), Ft'b/s runuftt^i. various species of Tri- 
! and the sea .snakes ( 11 x drophi.s, iVc.). 

j ro.^ition . — It m«y he granted that 

j snakes are moie nearly allied to lizards than to 
oi l)er living reptih*^, but the atlinitics are not 
j < h4>e, ii<»r does pal;e<mii>logy hclfi us much, for 
I remains of ( Ipiudia are scarce. 'Only one 

• tin.* Siutnf iijpfiis rvcheio uni , fjoiii the Upper 

I ( reiju eons depo^-its of the (’harente, France, is 
i known to antiMniie tlie Tertiary period.’ ‘Whether 
j or not tie* sn.ikes are in pari the inodilied descend- 
ants of the extima lacertilian Pyl h on o morphs, to 
j which they sf*em to ap]*ro\imate in certain points 
of -‘trueiure, still remains to be determined.’ 

Suprrsiitiofis (tbout Snukrs. —As snakes fill most 
men with fear, whicli is the prolific mother of 
fiction, hnndreds of strange superstitions surround 
th<*sc animal-'. Born from the soil, they lick the 
<lust for their food ; powerful indee<l, they are 
killetl by ,s])i<lers, and oaniiot stand before crabs ; 
venomous many of them, they are poisoned l>y 
Imnian saliva, and flee from the shadow of the 
or the otloiir of ro.seniarv ; their maximum size 
lias been stated at a mile, It is not .surprising that 
many peoples shottld liave found in the .serpent ‘ a 
divine Ideroglypli of the demoniac power of the 
earth — of the entire etirthly nature,* or even a 
symbol of the principle oT evil. ‘As the bird,* 
lliuskin says, ‘is the clotlied power of the air, so 
this is tbe'clothetl po\ver of the dust ; as the bird 
is the symbol of the spirit of life, so this of the 
grafu) and sting of deatii.’ For serx>ent worship, 
see Serpents. 

We cannot wonder that the ingenuity of despair 
should have sought out man}" strange antidotes to 
the poison of serpents. Various kinds of herbs, 
portions of the snake’s own body, a diet of ‘ anti- 

f )athetic* animals, spells, charms, and amulets 
lave been often resorted to, often of course with 
successful results, for the bite is not always fatal, 
and confidence is the best of tonics ; often of coarse 
uselessly when the Fates were cruel. Among the 
most famous, and for the most part i^uite useless, 
‘cures’ for snake-bite is the application of a 
‘snake-stone.’ Although the nature of this so- 
called ‘stone’ is sometimes kept secret by the 
native quacks who prepare it, the substance is 
often a piece of charrm none, and its only possible 
efficacy lies in its power of absorbing the poisoned 
blood from the wound to which it is appliM. But 
the results of actual experiments with snake-stones 
are entirely gainst any belief in their virtue. The 
same name is sometimes given to on Ammonite 
(q.v.), on the idea that it is a petrified snake. 
Another kind of snake-stone or tmider-stoney^ idso 
called ovum anguinum, addtr-gem^ and druidiuM 
head^ was carrira about as a miscellaneous charm 
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in Britain, and was believed to have been produced 
by a number of adders laying tiieir heads togetliei* 
and hissing till the foam produced was tumM into 
stone. Such charms when examined have often 
been found to be simply ancient— possibly pre- 
historic — spindle- whorls. See also Bezoar. 

As a superatition we must also regard the wkle- 
spreati belief that snakes ‘fascinate’ their prey. 
Althougli many observers are convinced of this, 
the use of the word ‘ fascinate ’ has not been 
justified. No doubt snakes, having no movable 
eyelids, have an unusual power of steady staring ; 
no doubt birds whose nestlings are threatened will 
flit anxiously about regardless of danger. In coun- 
tries where venomous snakes are common, it is 
possible that the animals on which they prey have 
an inherited dread of them. It is certain that both 
men and animals when brought smldenly face to 
face with something terrible are often panic-stricken 
and incapable of motion ; but there is no evidence 
that snakes have a j)Ower of fascination. 

Scarcely a sunerstition, hut rather an insuffi- 
ciently confirmea opinion, is expressed in the cuiii- 
nion belief that snakes swallow their young ones 
when danger threatens. Were not errois of oliser- 
vation exceedinglj'^ common, wo should be inclined 
to accept this strange fact, for the shelter afforded 
by tlio mouth is a convenient if somewhat liazard- 
ons one, and the young snakes might live there 
for some time. It is known that a few fishes and 
amphibians carry Iheir young in their months. But 
the possibilities of mistake are many ; thus, some 
snakes eat other snakes, and their bodies have 
often been found in the food -canals of their larger 
neighbour. Moreover, some snakes are viviparous, 
and unpractised observers niiglit mistake the ovi- 
ducts for the alimentary canal. 

Serpent 'Charming , — This art has been practised 
from very ancient times in Africa and tiie East, 
and often remains from generation to generation 
the profession of a family. Pliny and older 
writers frequently desciibc it, and there are 
several allusions to it in the Old Testament 
Scriptures; see Exod. vii. 11, 12; Psalm Iviii. 
4, 5; Eccles. x. 11 ; Jer. viii. 17. It is sometimes 
practised for alleged useful j)urposes, since the 
‘ charmers ’ are often eniployetl to clear a house 
of its unwelcome snake visitors, though common 
rejiort says that they are yet more successful in 
removing inanimate objects. For the most part, 
however, it is, like conjuring, a form of popular 
amusement. In India it is practised by several 
distinct classes of men, who vary in tlie methods 
and success of their art. The subject has not as 
yet been studied with adequate scientific precision, 

that it is difficult to separate what is duo to 
trickery and to <lexterity from any residual facts 
which cannot be thus explained. There is no 
reason to believe that the charmers possess the 
constitutional immunity from snake-bite which 
they often claim, for a tragic end to their exhibi- 
tions sometimes belies tlieir pretensions, and they 
usually take good care to play with snakes wliose 
fangs or even poison -glands have been carefully 
removed, or even to use those which are not 
venomous at all. Nor can we, without further 
evidence, believe that the professional snake- 
finders have, beyond the cleverness of long experi- 
ence (including an educated sense of smell), any 
peculiar ]x>wer of discovering conceale^l snakes, 
especially since it is well known that they often 
nse simple sleight of hand, producing snakes from 
within the folds of their rones, or merely discover 
what they themselves have previously hidden. The 
frequent use of a musical pipe, and the way in 
which the snakes seem to respond to the sounds, 
are facts interesting to naturalists, who believe 
that at least many snakes are very deaf. Experi- 


ments should be made to determine how far the 
rhytlimical motions which often accompany the 
niiisio may have any influence on the snakes. 
That the charmers govern their snakes by their 
eye is another of the vague assertions of common 
report ; but more interesting is the ancient habit of 
spitting down the snake’s throat, closing its mouth, 
laying it flat on the ground, and sending it into a 
cataleptic- perhaps hypnotic — state, or ‘ tuj’iiing it 
into a stick Tlic charmere sometimes maiiilest 
a fearlessly confident dexterity in handling intact 
venomous snakes, and they sometimes suffer for it. 

Snalr hitcs, — The extent of the mortality from 
snake-bite among inhabitants of warm countiies is 
rarely aj)preciated by those who live in conditions of 
relative iinnninity. Official statistics show that in 
I the decade 1880-89 the deaths of persons reporte<l j 
from snake- bite in British India varied from 18,670 
(1881) to 22,480 (1889), without taking account of 
2(KK) or 3000 cattle annually killed by snakes. Even 
if we doubt whether all deaths referred to snake bite 
are really due to this, whether the Ctibra and its 
allies are not blamed for more tlian they are really 
responsible for, it is certain that the mortality from 
snake- bite is relatively great when compared with 
that which any other animals cause. We can- 
not, however, regard it as absolutely great, for, aa 
British India bad in 1891 a population of over 
22 millions, the mortality of human lienigs from 
this cause in a maximum year does not mneb 
exceed 1 in 10,000. In the decade referred to 
rewards were paid for snakes destroyed to the 
number of from 212,776 (1880) to 578,415 (1889); 
but the result is less satisfactory when it is known 
that in some i>laec*s snakes are bred in order to l;e 
killed for the premium. 

Tlie effect of a snake-bite dej>ends, on the ono 
liand, on the sjiocies of snake, on its vigour at the 
time, on the extent to wliich the teeth closed on the 
llesh of the victim, and so on ; on the other Imnd, 
on the species ancl vigour of the organism bitten. 

In connection with the effects of dilfeveiit snake- 
poLsons Dr A. H. llilson divides venomous snakea 
into two classes : in the first, including the Cobra, 
Krait, Daboia, and other Indian snakes, the 
poisoning causes paralysis of the lower extremities 
an<l the muscles of articulation, is associated with 
a regular or intermitting action of the heart, with 
paralysis of the respiratory muscles, witli pereistont 
consciousness, witli little effect on the sensory 
ganglia, and is unaffected by injection of ammonia 
into the veins ; in the second class, including the 
common Australian poisonous snakes, the Kattle- 
sriake, and the Indian genus Triineresiirus, the 
poisoning causes no paralysis or only as an adven- 
titious symptom, is associated with failure of the 
heart’s action, hut with lu) impeding of respiration, 
with rapid obliteration of consciousness, with dis- 
onlered sensory f mictions, and is curable by injec- 
tion of ammonia into the veins and by the use of 
stimulants. Snake-poison is usually regarded os 
(a) a neurotic paralysing the nerve-centres, (5) an 
irritant producing inflammation, and (c) to some 
extent a sejitic. It acts through tlie circulation ou 
the nerve-centres, and also affects the blood itself. 

Fayrer suniTnarisea the treatment’ of snake-bite 
as follows : ‘ Apply at once a ligature, or ligatures 
at intervals of a few inches, as tight as you can 
possibly tie tliem ; and tighten the one^ nearest to 
the wound by twisting it with a stick or other 
such *agent. Scarify the wound, and let it bleed 
freely. Apply either a liot iron or live coal, or i 
explode some gunpowder on the part; or apply 
either carbolic or some mineral acid, or caustic. 
Let. the patient suck the wound whilst you are 
getting the cautery ready ; or if any one else will 
run the risk, let him do it. 

* If the bite be on a toe or finger^ especially if the 
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snake has l)een recognised as a deadly one, eiUier 
completely excise, or immediately amputate at the 
next joint. If tJie bite be on another part, whom 
a ligature cannot bcapjdied, or, indeed, if it be on 
the limbs above the toes or lingers, cut the part 
out at once completely. 

* Let the patient he quiet. Do not fatigue him 
by exertion. When, or e.ven before, symptoms of 
poisoning make their a]>pcHrance, give* the ane 
moniacal preparation called ean*<le lure, or liquor 
ammoniic, or carbonate of ammonia, or e\<*n licu ter 
than these, Ijot spirits and water. riieie no itcejt 
sion to intoxicate the [>erM>n, hut give it freely, juid 
at frequent intervals. If he heefune hiw app]> 
siiia]»isms and hot hoUi(*s, gah anistu t>i tdeturo mag 
netism over the heart and diajdoagm. < 'old dtnn hc.-^ 
may also he iiseftil. If the re^piraliuu h<‘ faiiim.*. 
artin<Mal U<*sj»iiatiou (q.v, ), hy i he Marshall H:di 
or Sylv(‘slf*r method, may be em[>)t»\<‘d. 

‘The a.iiti<Iotes, in a<itlilion, may h.- uv-iul hv 
those who lia\e faitli in tl)**m ; ImH. as I liavr- 
T fear lliere is no reason to hejieve that tic \ o! 
any use. I' neon rage and eheer the i,ju/ i» 

as lM>ssible. A» to local eiici'N, if then^ ]>e gn ai 
pain, anodynes may he ap]*!ie{l dj- admini.' t- M-d, 
arni antisi*j»ti<‘ jxmll ii*es to n-inove <Ioug}i> ; cdlhs- 
tio*»s of matter imist he (qnaied. Oile r -.\ ispio?!, ^ 
are to h# treate<l im geTieral Mirg!< a! (•? in. iph ^. 
This. I h«diev{\ is tin* ami >uhstn!i<'e nf 

we <*a?i tlo in sinikf* bit*'. If i he (wm.-ou ).e fjot , 
1 hor«>ughly p»d‘'<med we \i‘.aN !>«*]p hliii -o r. . 

If In? he l>adly hitteii by one of rlie inoi«* i{(‘.jd!y ■ 

snaki's we eaii ilo no moie. ' 

Into the debated question (tf t!ie \.tli;e ot .-uai- 
dotes we cannot <*nier here. Neaily 'Img 

ill or out of the Pharma<*<iji(eia has herni recom 
mernlcMl ; most relianec has In cut plaeed on am- 
nioiiia, ]K'riu;uigauitl<.* itf p<uas!i, arsenic, iodine, 
bromine, tlu' ]>oiHon ami bile of oihei snakes, the 
guaco plant, ipecacuanha, aristoloehia, senega : but . 
that an experienced authority like. Sir Jo.sepli i 
Fay^’t'J' hatl no faith in them is comment enough. ( 
Various antitoxic methods have been tli^eim.sed ! 
since ISOb ; in HM»1 l>r <dalm».M to's ami veiieiie • 
(prepare*! serum injoctedl wiis n*jM)ried succ<*ssful. j 

Ih'es of Sn(t/.rs\ -^Soiue siiakes— e.g. Ophiophagiis ! 
- oat one another ; many help to keep dow n the num 
ijers of small animals, siicli as rat.s and mice, who.se 
inereiiso is disadvatitivg<'otis. Several are use«l for 
fwxl ; the poison i.s sometimes u.st^l hy native phy- 
sicians iVi a medicine - ‘a i>n»moter of the virtue of I 
other drugs, an anti-spasmodic, a dige.stise, a < 
stimulant,’ ^c, ; it is also used to increase the ; 
deadiincHS of xveaporis. The oil <*xtraete<l from the 
ahuntlant fat of many .snakes is said to l»e very i 
useful for external applh'ation, and there is hardly 
a part of tlie Iwdy irom which it has not been 
eTnj>loyed in superstitious therapeutics. 

See Anaconda, Boa, Cobra, Python, Rattlesnake, 
Viper, &o.: HofTinann’s ‘lh?ptilia' in }3ronii's Thierveich 
(Leip, and Heidelberg, 1859 ct ««/.); Duineril and 
Bibron, Erpttuhytne ircnerale (9 vols. Paris, 1834-54); 
Gunther, Reptilcft of British India (Loud. 1861); Bhui- 
ford, Fauna of British India ( 1891 ) ; Fayrer, Thamito- 
j^idia of India (1874); Bell, British Buf tifrs (1839); 
Boulengor and otliers, CatalogiK' of the Snakes in the 
British Museum (3 vols., 1882-96); Jan and 8'ordello, 
IeonO(jraphie des Ophidiens (Paris, 1860-80); Baird and 
Girard, Catalogue of North Amerioan Reptiles in tlie 
Museum of the Siiiithsonian Institution, part i. — Serpents 
{Washington, 1853); Kreift, The Snakes of Ausiiyilia 
(Sydney, 1869). A popular book wiih mueli interesting 
information is C. C. Hopley’s Stiakes (New York, 1882), 

Snakewood. See Bread-nut. 

Snapdragon (AvUrrhinum), a ^enxts^ol plants 
of the natural oixler Scrophulariaceoe, consisting of 
annual and perennial herbaceous plants, chiefly 
natives of tlie temperate parts of the northern 


hemi.Hphere. They have the calyx five-parted ; the 
corcdla swollen at the base, but without a apur, 
and persontxte ( Lat. persona, ‘ a mask its 

mouth closed by the pressure 
of the lower against the ui)prr 
lip; and the fruit is a tw*>- SK 

celUil obliipie capisule, (»pciiiijg nr 

bv thre»* }u>rcH at the apf'x. 

The Phiglish laiuu' refers to a. 
pcculiaiil> c*f the c<M<jna. tia* 

|nw*M' lip of vjjioh, if f(a<*ibly 
partial txuii tin* upper i>o }.u 
wja'ii tin- rnouiii, shuif- 
;iU ohu-'tic ^fpri’ig (jj- siuap. 

Souc' ol I he >pi*eic.'. li.iA** Sf iv m 

pf^UtN ./. tunjtts has wf 

i«*ug IwH-ii a iavoinitr in Ihitb-h 

hm; o; it. 'The 

whole pi.tu! is KiiW'i. Attoii ^Hp 

]•- extracted in fiom li/o HF 

\r.rs <tbiinii.«.}ii Ivy lie.'H - -V J 

ir*L: and lln-n *-rd>mi:iiug fhcni 

:il -o f at- lie mo u»i n i liMVJma.-* \ . 

in whii h lai-iim ai'<’ 

-m}(rh<‘tl mit of in wJii^di 

b'c.ndv i-. burning, in ri room 

Stta|»liail1M‘i\ ^ a term 

‘I’l'ing-jock <»i ;i ’.:nu or pisl»»l. ' 

b?a ,‘u t»‘iw a I d- .■ipplied r“ tlic 

;jnri its^df, ;« Cut«Ji liiolotk of 

the I7th ccntui'N, Sv*<* I'li:?:- § 


SlU^ck, ii 

Not Im'I laini'', 
land, 13 Tuih 


town in thf* 
prtoim*c 
> S^\ . of Lemi- 


Sjia ] K J rag« >u ( A nUr^ 
rhAhiito majus)* 


. warden, with am acU\'c hade in agricult mra! j^ro- 
j dncc. c'spm'i.nliv in litittm and cliec.^x Pop. 12,465. 
I consisfs in a sudden violent expira- 

> tion. prcccdrd hy one or more iiis})iralioiis. During 
I the exidratioii I lie fauces are geuerallv closed .so 
I as lo diievl iJjo current of air llirougfi tli€t nose. 
Siiet'zing i.^ most fi equently produced hy the presence 
<»f irritiiling .sub.siances izi the nose, and indeed its 
purpose seems to be mainly to expel these from the 
na.'^iil caNities. Jrritant.s stimulate the terminal 
! branches of the lifih nerve which are distributed 
r over tlie nasal mucous membrane, and tlie stimulus 
eonveveil to the ‘respiratory centre ’ in tlie medulla 
leads lo the respiratory effort^i ileseribetl. Sneezing 
I is therefore a ‘ rellex act,' ami as .such is beyond 
the control of the wdll. It may, however, sometimes 
be prevented by the iipjdieation of a .strong stimulus 
lo the nasal nerve, sucli as by compressing it at its 
exit from tbe no.se, and it may also be prevented 
sometimes if a bet made that it will taKe place. 
Snoozing may also be induced by’ irritation of other 
nerves than the misal : thus, by gazing at a vei-y 
bright light the. strong stimulation of tlte optic 
nerves will sonietintes bring on a sneeze. Sneezing 
not only’ ritls the nasal cavity of foreign sul>stance8, 
but acts in a special %vay^ upon the general and 
esi>eciany the cerebral circulation. For the respira- 
toi 7 centre in the medulla is in close proximity to 
the vaso motor centre, and the stimulus xvhicli leads 
to the sneeze produces at the same time increasetl 
activity of tlie vaso-niotor centre, whereby the pulse 
is quickened, the blootl-pressure rises, anu the 
blood-vessels of the brain are dilated. Hence sneez* 
ing exerts a stimulant effect on the brain. Sub* 
stances employ^ed to induce sneezing are termed 
‘sternutatories’ or ‘errhines,’ the principal ones 
being snuff, ipecacuanha, and enphorbiuni. 

Paroxysmal sneezing is an expression of a special 
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idiosyncrasy, and occurs most fr^uently, if not 
always, in persons of nervous habit The attacks 
are often periodic, recurring like ^nioming-sneezing* 
with great regularity at certain times or under 
certain conditions. In others the attacks are 
provoked by the inhalation of dust or by particular 
odours. All these forms of morbid sneezing are 
due either to an increased irritability of the nerves 
in, or to chronic congestion of, the nasal mucous 
membrane, or to an increased excitability of the 
central nervous system, or to both, and they are 
largely maintainea by habit. The disease is not 
infrequent in persons of gouty or asthniatical tend- 
encies. The treatment consists in the choice of a 
climate most suitable to the individual, hut no 
rule can be laid down for any one case ; in some 
cases change of air appears to exert little influence, 
in others a change even to the opposite side of a 
street will effect a cure. Diversion of the attention 
will often prevent the appearance of a paroxysm 
at its wonted time. The drugs employeil most 
successfully in combating the affection are opium, 
morphine, " the combined bromides or iodines of 
sodium, potassium, and ammonium, Lobelia inflata^ 
and nervine tonics. Locally, snuffs composed of iodol 
and gum acacia, or containing morphine, cocaine, 
or bismuth are useful. See also Hav-feV'ER.— T lie 
custom of formally invoking^ a divine blessing 
on one who has. just sneezed is of venerable an ti- 
ouity, and is very widely spread, hut its real signi- 
ncance is by no means so easy to determine. Kah- 
binical legends connect it with Jacob, hut it is not 
possible to give any fuller answer to Pliny’s ques- 
tion, *Cur sternumentis salutamus?’ than to say 
that it expresses respect to a divine intimation or 
to a natural sign of mortality. The most famous 
historical sneeze is that which was hailed as a good 
omen by Xenophon’s ten thousand at a moment of 
despair. 

Sneeze-wood (Pteroxylon utile; nat. order 
Sapindace<e ), one of the largest and most valuable 
trees in Cape Colony, sometimes yielding logs 
80 feet long by 4 feet in diameter. Tlie wood is of 
a yellowish colour, and has a handsome appearance 
somewhat resembling satin wood in the grain. It 
is difficult to work owing to its great hardness, but 
is believed to be veiy durable. It is employed 
For cabinet-making, for carpentry work, and for 
engineering purposes. Neither the white ant nor 
ihe teredo, it is said, will penetrate it. Its native 
lame Umtati^ and it derives its English name (a 
translation of the Dutch Nies-hout) from the irri- 


The birds of this genus, which has been separated 
I from the genus Scolopax of Linneeus, have a veiy 
long, straight, flexible bill, slightly elevated towards 
the tip of the upper mandible, which expands a 
little, is decurvea at the point, and projects over 
the lower. The whole bill is smooth, soft, and 
extremely sensitive. The head is compressed ; the 
eyes are large and are placed far back. The win^ 
are moderate in size ; the legs are rather long ; the 
three toes in front are long, slender, and divided to 
the base; the hind-toe is slender. The Common 
Snipe ( G. cvelestis, media^ or scolopactna ) is aliout 
11 inches in entire length, the bill almost H inches. 



translation of the Dutch Nies-hout) from the irri- This species of snipe is plentiful in all the moory 
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Common Snipe (QaliincKjo copIchUs). 

The sexes are alike in plumage, hut the female is 
rather larger than the male. The general colour 
of tlie upper parts is blackish brown, finely mixed 
>vith pale brown and witli a rich buff colour ; three 
pale brown streak.s along the head ; the neck and 
breast pale rust colour mottled with black ; the 
belly wliite. The tail consists of fourteen feathers. 
The snipe wlicn fluslied changes its course several 
times in a zigzag manner in the air, and then darts 
off very swiftly, so that young sportsmen find it a 
very difficult bird to shoot. The snipe makes a 
very inartificial nest of a little dry herbage in a 
depression of the grf)und, or .sometimes in a tuft of 
grass or rushes. The eggs are four in number, 
large for the size of the bird, pale yellowish or 
greenish Avhite, the larger end spotted with brown. 
This species of snipe is plentiful in all the moorv 


tating nature of the <lust which results from sawing 

otherwise working it, and wliich causes sneezing. 

Sneha^tten^ a mountain of the Dovrefjeld 
(q.v.) in Norway, 7566 feet high. 

Snell Exhibitions. See Gla.sgow (Uni- 
versity), Vol. V. p. 236 . 

Sniatyn^ a town of Austrian Galicia, on the 
Pruth, 25 miles NW. of Carlow'itz, Pop, 11,832. 

Snidery Jacob, tlie inventor of a method for 
converting Enfield muzzle-loading rifles into 
breechloaders (see Breech-loadino, and Rifles). 
Originally a Philadelphia wdne-merchant, he 
busied himself in inventions connected with dye- 
ing, brewing, coach-wheels, the sheathing of ships, 
&c., and crossed to England in 1869 to induce tlie 
Britkh government to adopt his system of breech - 
loading or converting. In this he succeeded, but 
for one reason or another found himself unable to 
obtain the expected remuneration. He died 25th 
Octoter 1866 , without having received the reward 
of his labours, worn out by delays, lawsuits, 
poverty, and debts. 

_ ... . . . 


a family ( Scolopacidte, q.v.) of birds, order Grallac. 


and mansliy parts of Britain, and generally through- 
out Europe and as far ns Iceland, also extensively 
in Asia, and it is found in the north of Africa, its 
rc]>rcsentative in South Africa being a distinct 
species {G, cequatorialis). It breeds in Britain,, 
even in the south of England, and migrates in 
autumn, to return in the following spring, while 
the winter birds are migrants from Scandinavia, 
arriving in the end of summer and departing in 
spring. ^ The note of the snipe is a scape^ scape ; 
but during the hreecling season the him emits a 
peculiar drumming or bleating sound (hence the 
name ‘ heath er-bl eater ’ ’given to the snipe in 
Scotland ) wdien executing its extraordinary aerial 
evolutions. The origin of this sound has been 
mucli disputed. The snipe is capable of being 
tamed, and becomes very familiar, hut is difficult 
to keen, from the prodigious quantity of w'orms 
and other such food which it requires. A tame’ 
snipe has been known to eat nearly twice its own 
weight of worms in twelve hours. The snipe is in 
high esteem for the table, and is included amongst 
game in Britain. The habits of all the other 
species of snipe correspond very nearly witli those 
of the common snipe. The Great Snipe, or 
Solitary Snipe (G. mq/or), an annual visitor in 
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tmall numbero to eastern and soathem fia^':'it' 
England, very rare in Scotland and IremidS 
abounding in the extensive luarshea of coumuji/Ui ^ 
Europe, & found also in Asia and in nianr 
of Africa. Its entire length is alK>ut 12^ !ncheiB« 
the bill not quite so long in proportion as tiiat of 
the common snipe. There are sixteen featliers in 
the tail. The Jack Snipe, or Judcock ( G, gallinula)^ 
the smallest and most beautifiillv coloured of the 
group, is like the coinnion .snipe in ]ilTiinagp. It Is 
common in Britain, but mostly as a winter visitnut, 
and is found also during sumnicr and wnter in 
most parts of Europe and of the north of Asia 
and in North Africa. North America lias a 
number of sjiecies. The Common American Sriiiie 
{S, or G, wilmni) is about equal in st/.e to the 
common snijie of Europe, and nmcli rcs^uublcH it 
also in plumage, but has sixUxm feathers in its 
tail. The name snii )0 is extended in popular usage 
to include the genus Macrorhanqihus, in which the 
outer toes are connected at the ha^e by a iiHunhrane. 
In other character.s, as >ve]l as in j)liniiage and 
habits, the similarity to the true niiip#*H very 
great. The Ibid hn^asled Snipe, or Brown Snipe 
(AI. griscttfi)^ of North Ameriea has been »h‘<‘4t>ion- 
ally seen in Ihitaiii and in Bieanly and Ntn toandy. 
In size it is nearly equal lo tin* eoininon ‘^nip**. 

Soe IhM Ml’K'l KISH. 

Sllizorty Lo(Ul. a Uug<‘ and j>iel urt‘''fjn** inlet 
of the S(*a in the north \\e>t ol Skye, latwcem 
Trotternisli and N'almnish I Nun is It natniws 
from 9 to mihvs, ami si. milo loie^ 

Snoring* an abnormal and miis\ mod<' of res* 
piration produced )»y (le(‘p inspiral ion:> and e\])ira- 
tions through the nose and open moulli, the iiois*? 
iKting caused by tin*. \ iluatioiw of the soft palate 
and uvula. Sometime'- the noi^e arist‘s in the 
glottis, the vocal chonls \ihrating loo.sely. Keep- 
ing the inoiitli .shut will nsual!> make snoring im 
practicable. 

Snorri Htlirlason* an hadamlic historian 
and politician, wixs the son of a chief of the we.stcrii 
fjords, and was horn in 1179. The grandson of 
Biemund SigfiisHon, (lie compiler of the Elder or 
Poetic Edda, instructed him in the history, myth- 
ology, and poetry of the North, as well a.s in 
classical literature. By n wealthy marriage Snorri 
early sprang into a po.sition of inllueuce, ami wa.s 
elected (1215) supreme judge as well as president 
of tho legislative asseinfdy of the island. Hut his 
ambition, avarice, and love of intrigue led him to 
take part not only in private (piarrels, hut in the 
intestine troubles of Norway, and thus drew upon 
him the ill will of the Nor>vegian king, Ilakon, 
who sent secret instructions to Iceland for his 
arrest, or, if need he, his ossas-sinatioii. The king’s 
commands were carried out by one of Snorris 
hitter enemies, who attacketl him in his own house, 
and iniirderc<l him in the year 1241. Snorri was 
a poet of no mean order ; and hesiiles numerous 
laudatory poems on contemporary kings and iarls, 
he composed the Younger or Prose Edda (q.v.) and 
the Hetmskringla ; iliis last is a series of sagas or 
biographies of the Norwegian kings down to 1177, 
based on trustworthy sources and critically siftetl 
evidence, and is written in a lively and interesting 
style. It has been translated by S. Laing ( 1844 ; 

^ new ed. by Rasmus B. Anderson in 4 vols. 1889). 

Snow is the crystalline form into which the 
excess of vapour in the atmosphere is condensed 
when the temperature is below freezing. It is not, 
like hail or sleet, frozen rain, but is formed directly 
by the invisible aqueous vapour condensing in 
minute spionles of ice round the dust>particles that 
float in tiie air. Moi*e than 1900 different forms of 
crystals have been observed, and many of the chief 
or typical forms sketched by Scoresby, Glaisher, 
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plates or stars of six rays ( (igs. i te 5 ), the forms 
getting more complex the lower the temperature. 
(2) A 6M>)id nucleus or a flat plate, with needle-like 
crystals projectiiig in all directions : fig, 7 is a 
section Uirough one ol these, (d) Fine hexagonal 


or ilirce-sided prisms al>out ith of an inch long. (4) 
Pri.Mus having thin plates perpemlioular to tbedr 
length: thi.s form is rare (fig. 0). (5) Pyramids 

with .MX faces (fig. 8) ; this form also is rai-e, and 
is often as-sociated with electrical disturbances. 
Eael) shoM’er gmierally consist. s of flakes of one 
class only. Tlieir form i.s best seen in c^ilm weather ; 
if there is iiiiich wind the erv.sstals are broken and 



Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. a 

irregular, and during gales tend to agglomerate in 
spherical masses. The size of flakes varies from 
auout an inch down to T^th of an inch in diameter, 
the size being smaller the lower the temperature, 
but isolated crystals occasionally fall in calm cold 
weather. The snow-fall of the British Isles is 
rarely so great as to cause serious inconvenience, 
except when accoinpanietl by wind and consequent 
drifting : it then accumulates in railway cuttings 
and other sheltered places very rapidly, and to an 
extent limited only by the depth of tiie sheltered 
place. In the New England states the avera^ 
annual fall ranges from 4 to 7 feet. In the Arctic 
regions and Sil^ria, though the fall is not gi-eater 
than this, the snow lies unmelted much longer. 
To the south of lat. 40'’ snow is rare, except on 
hills; hut it has been known to fall and he for 
several days in Algeria and Morocco ; and at 
Canton, within the torrid zone, it has fallen to 
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a depth of 4 inches. Fresh-fallen snow is very 
licrht, owin^^ to its looseness of structure — a foot of 
such snow gives only about an inch of water wlien 
melted ; but it increases in density when lying, 
partly by compression due to it-s own weight, 
partly by the filling of the interstices with condensed 
and frozen moisture from the air, and greatly by 
partial thawing and refreezing. In this way the 
snow on mountains that rise to a height sufficient 
to have a temperature mostly below freezing gets 
hardened into and ultimately into the ice of 

the glacier, by which it is transferred to lower 
regions ; but if the depth on a steep slope gets too 
great before it has time to harden it is liable to 
.sweep down suddenly as an avalanche of dry snow. 
On tlie other hand, the sudden melting of snoAV 
may cause dangerous floods, such as occur when 
the warm wind, called the Fohn, blows over the 
Alps ; but the more gradual melting of the snow- 
mantle of iiills feeds the deep seated springs of 
rivers. The flowUng of tlie Nile, the source of the 
fertility of Egypt, is due to snow melting on the 
mountains or Central Africa. The snow of the 
Arctic regions, where solar radiation is weak, docs 
not compact together, but remains dry and powdery; 
in eastern Siberia tile prevalent wind is north-west, 
and all winter there is a continual drift of dry snow 
along the surface towards the south-east. Tlie 
white colour of snow i.s due to reflection of the 
light from the innumerahlo surfaces of the crystals, 
each of which is cofn posed of clear ice, just as ghiss 
lo.ses its tnanspareiicy when pulverised. Snow is 
feebly phosphorescent, absorbing light during the 
day and giving it out at night. The loose texture 
of freshly fallen snow makes it an admirable non- 
conductor of heat, and in the temperate zone it 
often preserves the ground from the chilling action 
of short spells of intense cold. The Latent neat set 
free when va[>our comlon.ses into .snow also some- 
times mitigates the severity of a frost. 

Snow is sonictiiiies, in polar an<l alpine regions, 
where it lies unmelted from year to year, and 
the anntial fall is small, coloured red by the 
presence of inniinierahle small red plants. In 
its native state tlie plant consists of brilliant red 
globules seated on a gelatinous mass. It is an 
Alga, ami is now known cas P rotococcjis numUs ; it 
is probably near akin to the not uncommon Hwmato- 
coccus pluvalis. Ked snow seems to have been 
observed by the ancients, as a passage in Aristotle I 
apparently refers to it; but it attracted no atten- 
tion in modern times till 1760, when baussure ob- 
servetl it in the Alps, and from chemical experiments 
concluded that the red colour was owing to the 
presence of some vegetable substance, which ho 
supposed might be the pollen of a plant. The 
next observations on red snow were made in the 
Arctic expedition under Captain Koss, wlien it was 
found extending over a range of dills on the shore 
of Baffin Bay for 8 miles, and the red colour 
penetrating the snow in some places to a depth of 
12 feet. Less frequent is a green growth on snow. 
See al.so Bacteria, Blizzard, Ice. 

Snow-lixe. — This is the usual term employed 
to signify the height below which all the snow that 
falls during the year is melted in tlie cour.se of tlie 
summer, or, in other words, the limit above which 
snow perpetually lie-s. It is no hard and fast line, 
but varies greatly in different localities, and in 
most localities varies more or less from year to 
year. Hence it would be more appropriate to 
speak of a zone, having superior (upper) and in- 
ferior (lower) limits, within which the snow-line 
moves up and down. The altitude at which this 
line (or zone) falls depends upon several conditions 
— viz, the volume or quantity of snow precipitated 
during the winter, the amount of the rainfall and 
the position of the mountain-slope with reference 


to the principal rain-bringhig winds, the latitude 
or distance from the equator, the degree of exposure 
to the sun’s rays, tlie angle of the slope or the 
relative steepness of the mountain -side, and the 
general humidity or dryness of the atmosphere. 
Other tilings being equal, tlie following rules hold 
good : the snow-line is higher in north latitudes 
on the south than on the north side of mountains ; 
higher on the east than on the we.st, owing to the 
greater prevalence of westerly winds in regions 
where snow accumulates ; and higher in the in- 
terior of continents than near the sea, because in 
the former situations the precipitation is le.ss and 
the heat of summer gi'eater. In each separate 
locality the snow-line must be dcterminedi by a 
proper series of observations. To the general rules 
quoted above must bo superailded those that depend 
upon the latitude : between 20'* N. and 20'* S. of 
the equator the altitude is pretty uniform ; from 
20“ to 70“ on both sides of the same central girdle 
it falls as the latitude increases in a pretty regular 
manner ; but beyond 70“ N. and S. find up to 78“ 
ill both directions it sinks very rapid 

To these general rules there arc of course in 
actual fact some important exceptions. In the 
Himalaya the snow -line runs 4000 feet higlier on 
the noiTh than it does on the south side; this is 
cjinsed by the greater depth of snow that falls on 
the south side, by the greater dryness of th% climate 
of Tibet, which increa.ses tlie eva])oration and con- 
sequently tlie heating po^ver of the sun’s rays, and 
by the coni[>arativcly treeless rocks and barren 
soil on the uortliern .side absorbing more beat and 
attracting les.s precipitation than tlie well- wooded 
southern slopes. In the Andes the siiow-linc rises 
very rapitlly oetween the equator and 18“ S. lat., 
ami more rapidly in proportion on the west than 
on the oast side, owing to the comparatively small 
quantity of snow that falls on the Pacific side of 
the mountain.^. The subjoined t?ible gives the 
snow-line on .some of the most important mountain- 
ranges and p(3aks on the glol^e. 

MountaliiR. Tjvtltudo. 


Gm'nland 

Norway (inU ricn*) 

7.5" N. 

(52 

2,3.'i0 

6,100 

If (ff^St) 

fiir 

8,100 

KaiiK'hat kft 

fttr 

.6,260 

Altai 


7,000 

Alps 

irr 4r 

8,860 

Pvrcni'ps 

43 ” 

8,060 

Caiinasus 

43 * 

11,000 

Kofky Moizntaiiis 

43 " 

12,600 

Atlas Mountains 

Himalaya (north .siilo) 

30* 

14,000 
It), .500 

H (south sidf) 

27" 

15.600 

Kiltmaniaro (East Africa) 

3 8. 

16,000 

Aiuins of Bolivia (east suh*). 

1C" 

16,000 

II II ( west side) 

16" 

18,400 

1, Cliili 


14,7(0 

Aiistralian Ali)S 


6,600 

Andes of Tatagonia 

42 " 

6,000 


Snowball Tree. See Guelder Hose. 


SllOWbcrry (Symphorienrpos or ^ymphoHa 
racemosa)^ jBk busby <leciduous slinib of the natural 
order Caprifoliacese, a native of tlie northern jiarta 
of North America, and now very common tn British 
shrubberies. It lias simple leave.s, small flowers, 
and white uneatable hernias about the size of black 
currants, remaining on the bush after the leaves. 
The name i.s also given to Gmdtheria scrpylltfoUa^ 
a native of North American Ixigs. 

Snow-bird (Frinqilla hyemalia or hudaonia)^ 
a North American bird of the Finch family (Frin- 
gillida^ ), common from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic Circle, in all the eastern parts of North 
America. The wi^s are rather short, the tail 
slightly notched. The whole length is >about six 
inches ; the upper parts are lead-colour, the lower 
parts white, the two outer tail-feathers white, tlie 
next white margined with black. This bird 
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migrates northwanla early in springj, and south- 
wards late in autuiim. Tliey are iirst found in 
small flocks ; their favoiinte haunts are roadsides, 
but they always take to trees when disturJ>eil. Tn 
cold weatlier they visit farmhouses and villages ; 
and before a snowstorm they aaseinble in large 
flocks, visiting barn -yards, niul hopping about witli 
the domestic poultry and small birds. The song of 
tlie male in the breciUng season consists of a few 
very low, sweet warbling notes. From it-* fie<jn»‘iiL 
familiar approficb to linman halntatioiis, the siuiNv 
bird is regarded witli favour throughout great pa i t 
of Nortli America, as the Ue<l]>reast is in Ihitain. 
The mime is also given to all tiie species of tin* 
fringiIHrie genus Jiiueo, including -/. /ye hmiid 

both in the Fniled S(Jitc-s and in l/amwla. 

SllOW-blinfill^ or SNOWFIJCK ( rirrjmi^h^ nrf r 
\x hird of the h'in<*h family < I't ingi ilidw i. 
Bunting suh family ( F.mhi'ri/ina' ), ahinei.m: in 
summer in Ihe Arctic regions g< ro‘rajly, wie o' ii 
has been found nesi ing Tiearlx as In- rMnt!» as omo 
has reaclu'd ; in wint^w migrating i-ont hw •: < d- t..> i 



I map of 18S9 to rise only 3560 (not 3671 ) feet above 
sea level, and is crowned by two huts, the * IIuteL’ 
Seen from the top, Moel-y.Wyddfa, the *Kipg of 
Snowdonia,’ appears to send i)ufc three 
which gradually <livid(' and subdivide, giving b&th 
to niimmous vallcvs and oorries* Its ascent in 
eflccied fnirii JJaiihejis ( <>u the uortli ), Beddgclert 
(on the ^oulli ), Snowduu iJauge--. station (on the 
west), and C'apel C’urig Wu the ), The first i» 
short (5 n)ih'--‘ and the rasicsf a railway was 
np^Mied in J : tin* ]asf tin.* longe.-t tf) miles) aii<l 
inosf did}'*!j]t, hij: far the gramle.^i. ‘ SmAvdoiiia ’ 
made a for* by talwui'd 1. of Fuglaud, 
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Snow-bnnt iiig ( i*hi'i n^phi luij' ab-rbw}. 

Georgia in Xtuth America, to d.i]>:ui, northern 
(diina, '‘Jhirkestnu, soutliern Kus-^ia, iIm' innihcrn 
shores of the Aledil mraru'an, and Moroc<‘o. lii 
Iceland it alsmrnls all the >ear rouTid ; in the 
Faroes it is common in winleig ami many remain 
to breed; in the Brili'ih lsh‘s it. occurs in large 
flocks in winter, and it has uIno berm foutid m'>1- 
ing on high mountains in Suth<»rland ami in the 
Slictlands. It is a hir<l about OJ inches long; 
plumage black nml whiti*; bill, legs, and feet 
black; but in nntnmn the feathers of the np[a»r 

I Mirts are broadly e<lgcd with dull chest nut, the 
nil is yellow witli a hluek tip, and the bird is tlien 
known as the Tawny Bunting. In habits it differs 
in several respects from the true buntings ; it runs 
rapidly on the ground, it also hops, nml not infre- 
quently perches on trees ; and the song of the male 
while the female is on the nest is a low, melodious 
warble. The foo<l in summer consists of insects, 
in winter of seeds. The nest, nimle of dry grass 
and moss, and lined with hair and feat here, is in 
northern breeding liaunts placed on the gronml 
not far above the sea-level ; but in more southern 
latitudes it is generally built in rocks on the rugged 
sides of moun tains. The sno\v-bunting is generally 
very fat, ami is highly esteemed for the tabic. 
The Greenlanders kill great numbers, and dry 
them for winter use. See the article Bunting. 

SllOWdOlU & mountain-range in Carnarvon- 
shire. North Wales, stretclies in a nortli-east-by- 
north direction from a point 5 miles N. of Criecieth, 
near tlie head of Caniimin Bay, to near Conway, 
but is broken up by valleys and river-courses into 
five distinot summits, the chief of which, Moel-y- 
Wyddfa ( ‘conspicuous peak *), the highest mountain 
in south Britain^ was shown by the new Ordnance 


; >i*'m {.>.'*7/' ’ric* / f 

I <’«mimon Snowdrop / \ ( 

' ///cz/Z/v), a. plaat lOi> J 

j wt.‘ll known to need \ ^ 

I (b‘^c^iptinn, j-s a na!i\ c ? 

I ciiiclly c‘f tbe ’-oulh of 
j Kuiope, growing in 
woo.is and p-i-rnro. Coinmnn Snowdrop 

It is found ajq»a,j“cntly ( 

wi]<l in Ni»mc places 

boili in England ami Scothiml, but is prfibably 
rather iiai urali'^ed than naiive, liaving long been 
much culti\aied in gardens. 'Phis welcome har- 
binger t)f spring flowers usually in Britain in Feb- 
ruary and March. Aitother species of snowdrop 
{(t. pJ/ratt/s), with much hioader leave.s, is found 
in the south of Russia and in Asiatic Turkey. 

8 llO>V-slloeS 9 a species of shoe whose broad 
surface prevents the fm>t from 
sinking in the snow. The Cana- 
dian snow-shoe (3 to 5 feet long 
and 1 to 2 feet wide) presents 
somewhat the shape of a tennis 
racquet with a short handle behiml 
and long oval liody contracttnl in 
front. It consist/S of a light frame 
of tough woo<l supjKirling a web 
of raw hide, to which, on the \videst 
part, the foot is fastened by 
thongs, which leave the heel free. 

The Norwegian s/d is simply a 
long, narrow’ w’oodeii runner (5 
to 10, but usually 8 feet long, 
by some 4 inches wide), about 
1 inch thick at the middle, but 
thinner tow’ards the ends, and Soow-shoa 
turned up in a curve at the 
front (sometimes slightly at the back also). 
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SnufT. See Tobacco. 

Snyders, Francis, a Flernisli painter, bom at 
Antwerp in 1579, studied under Van Breughel and 
Van Balen. Originally lie confined himself to 
painting fruits, game, vegetables, and other typical 
models of still-life ; but under the influence of 
Rubens, for whom, as well as for Jordaens, he fre- 
quently painted animals and still-life subjects to go 
in tlieir larger pictures, he cultivated more especi- 
ally the painting of animals. His bear, wolf, and 
ixiar fights have hardly ever been surpassed. He 
painted a stag-hunt and similar hunting subjects 
for Philip III. of Spain. Snyders died at Antwerp 
in August 1657. 

Soane, Sir John, an English architect, Wn 
of humble parentage at Heading on 10th September 
1753. He managed to get trained as an architect, 
and, having gained the travelling scholarship of 
the Royal Academy, sx>eut three years (1777-80) 
in Italy. After his return home he secured several 
officiar appointments — e.g. architect to the Bank 
of Englana, St James’s Palace, Office of Woods and 
Forests -and was elected professor of Architecture 
at the Royal Academy ( 1806). He designed numer- 
ous country-houses in the eastern counties and 

i >art8 of public buildings (Bank of England) in 
.•ondon, showing in his plans considerable in- 
genuity, but an uncertain taste, and frequently a 
lack of harmony in his completed plans. At his 
death, in London on 20th January 18.37, he be- 
queathed his own house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and the valuable art and antinuarian museum it 
contained, including j^ictures by Hogarth, Rey- 
nohls, Turner, models by Flax man, the MS. of 
Tasso’s Gcrusalemme Liberata, i'^c., to the nation. 
He published amongst other books a set of folio 
plates of Public and Primte Buildings (1828), and 
a Description (1832) of his own house and museum. 

See the Memoir by J. Britton (1834), and the Art 
Journal (1882). 

Soap is the term applied to that class of com- 
pounds formed when alkalies act upon fats or fatty 
acids. Chemically it includes also the insoluble 
compounds formecl from metallic oxides, as lime, 
litharge, «&c. ; but industrially it is cofifined to the 
compounds of so<la and potash. Soap is fii-st 
mentioned by Pliny, who states that it was pre- 
pared from goat’s tallow and beech-tree ashes, and 
was employed for giving brilliance to the hair. 
The excavations at Pompeii brought to light a ! 
complete soax>-making establishment, containing I 
some well-preserved soap. The iiulustry, however, j 
advanced very slowly, and it is only within com- 
paratively recent years that it has really flourished. 
The most important discoveries wliich have assisted 
its development and led to its present enormous 
proportions are Chevreul’s researches on the con- 
stitution of fats and Leblanc’s process for the 
manufacture of soda on a large scale. It has also 
been stimulated in Britain by the repeal in 1853 of 
the duty ( amounting tofrom'ld. to 3a. j>erlb.), first 
imposed in 1711. Chevreul showed that the neutral 
fats are mixtures of ‘glycerides,’ consisting of gly- 
cerine combined with the elements of certain fatty 
acids. In the process of saponification the fat is 
decomposed, the fatty acids combining with the 
alkali to form soa}), wliile the glycerine is set free. 

Soaps are distinguished as ‘hard’ (soda-soaps) 
and ‘soft’ (potash-soaps). They have a charac- 
teristic taste, and are soluble in water and in 
alcohol. When agitated with water a ‘ lather ’ is 
produced, and when their hot aqueous solutions 
are allowed to cool iellles are formed. Salt pre- 
cmitates them from their solutions, but in the case 
of a potash-soap the bulk is converted into a soda- 
soap oy double decomposition. The cleansing power 
of soap has not been satisfactorily explained ; it is 


generally supposed to be due to the * hydrolysis,’ 
or partial decomposition into free alkali and in- 
soluble acid -soap which takes place when the soap 
is dissolved in water. Dittmar considers that the 
cleansing power of soap may be attributed to ‘ the 
inherent jnoperty of its solution to emulsionise 
fats,’ which seems a more plausible theoiy. 

The x)rincipal fats and oils employed in the 
manufacture of soaj) are tallow, ceases, palm-oil, 
lard, cocoa-nut oil, and olive-oil wr ‘ hard ’ soaps ; 
distilled fatty acids are also used, and rosin in con- 
junction with tallow, &c. For ‘ soft ’ soaps linseed- 
oil, castor-oil, and fish-oils are used, as well as 
some of those already mentioned. The caustic 
alkalies, potash anti soda, were formerly prepared 
from the carbonates by the soap-maker himself, 
but are no\v almost entirely jirocured from the 
soda- manufacturer. 

The following processes, arranged in ortler of 
simplicity, are tliose used in the manufacture. 

( 1 ) The direct union of free fatty or resinous 
{icids and alkalies. — This process is seldom used. 
The fatty acid (e.g. oleic) is run into a steam- 
jacketed "pan, i>rovitlcd with a mechanical agitator, 
and raisea to alunit 300° F. by sujier- heated steam. 
A strong solution of the necessary quantity of 
alkali is then athled, and the whole W'cll slirrefl. 
The mixture is allow’ed to stand for sonie time, 
some water added, again stirred, and renioved to 
cooling- frames. 

(2) Treatment of fats with definite quantities 
of alkali, the glycerine remaining with the soap ; 
know’ll as the ‘cold process.’ — (Jiven weights of 
fat are melted at the lowest possible tempera- 
ture, and mechanically mixed in a pan with a 
definite qiwintity of caustic lye of know n strengtli, 
just suflicient to eflect complete saponification. 
After standing for from one to four clays, accord- 
ing to the quantity, the soap is hard enough for use. 
This process possesses the advantages of economy 
and retention of tlie glycerine. Soaj)s made in this 
Avay, however, are liable to contain free alkali, 
ana of necessity contain also the inq)urities of the 
soda. 

(3) Treatment of fats by boiling W’itb indefinite 
cjuantities of alkaline lye. — This process is thc^ most 
important of the three, and w ill now’ be described 
as it is carried out for ‘ hard soaps.’ 

Hard Soaps constitute the groat bulk of the 
soaps used, and may be divided into three varieties 
--curd, mottled, ami yellow’. The general method 
is the same for the three. The vessel used (called 
the ‘copper’) is ma<le of wrought-iron plates 
riveted together, anti is j)rovided with coils for 
supplying open and close .steam. These ‘ coxipers ’ 
are generally of circular form, and capable of turn- 
ing out from 20 to 30 tons of soap at one operation, 
although some of them are much larger. In the 
first stage (called ‘killing the goods’) a quantity 
of the fat is melted in the ‘ copper,’ weak caustic 
lye added, and the steam turnetl on. TJie mass 
becomes pasty after some time, and the boiling is 
continued, and fat and lye added, until a sample 
appears somew’but firm, and has very little or no 
caustic taste. In the second stage (‘cutting the 
soap* or ‘salting ’) the water is separated from the 
soap ( tlie boiling being continued ) by the cautious 
addition of common salt, or strong brine, until 
clear liquor runs from a small sample taken out. 
After standing for a few horn’s the ‘spent lye’ 
(containing the bulk of the glycerine ot the fat, 
coniinqn salt, and the impunties of the caustic 
soda) is removed. In the third operation (‘clear 
l>oiiing’) the granulated soap is boiled for two to 
tliree hours with fresh lye, in order to cause more 
complete saponification, and to remove the brine 
retained by the soap. After settling, the lye is 
removed, and may oe used for the treatment of 
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more fresh fat. The cou tents of the ‘copjjer' are 
again boiled with open steam and lye for several 
hours, to complete the saponitication of the lost 
traces of fat, and ‘ make * the soap. 

The inethcKl of finishing the soaj» varies with the 
kind of soap requireil, and will now be explained 
under the names of the three varieties. 

C/frd Soaps, — The finest <jiuility is made from 
tallow, hut other fats may be used. Wlien the 
soap lias l»een ‘ made,' as jnst explaincid, the lye 
is concentrated by means of close steam, until a 
sam]>le of the soap appears hard, 'fbe boiling is 
then stopped, and the soa]» removed, after settling. 

Mottled Soaps^ as far as CMunpoNilion is (‘on- 
cenied, are practically ‘curd' soaps; darker fal«, 
however, are used in their manufacdure, aftfu* 
the soai)s liave b(*(uj ‘ imule ’ lije lye is not eon- 
ceutrated so far as with ‘ emd ’ s(>aps. ;Mari\ pre 
cautions rc<pure to ]»e obs(*j \ ed in oider t<i obtain 
the natural ‘mottling’ wbi<'b <djara<-ieri>es tle-m. 
It is due to the preseneeof siiiail lime, 

magnesia, v've. , from tin; joa.terials used, ami jn 
<K\idi.‘ of iron, from tin* ‘<M»pper. ' 'Mie^-e oxides 
fortii insoluble soaps, and wln-n the soap, ndaining 
a little lye, is t raii^t‘en‘<‘d to tije eoolijit: /lamM-, 
they collect togetlim , pro»lueini.; I ho wi [{ known 
appearancix 

‘ mottling ’ iml^ he a.rcop(ed a^ a gua.r 
an tee of the absence of an iindm* anniimt of whm^v 
in a soap. AUiticial ‘motllini; oi ]or i«*-v 

of soa]> with ullrainai ine. oxide ot iion, 1 *^ 

largely jiraclised, sometimes with iV.Mudulent iu 
tentions. * Mottleil ' soaps are much list'd lor 
laundry w'ork arni smdi puip<»e''. 


fioap, after it loaves the ' copper,’ certain BubdtanceR, 
adfled either with the view of increasing the deter- 
gent power of the soa]i, or simply to lassen the 
cost. Silicate of soda belongs to the finst class, 
and is useil with adN'antago in certain soaps. Such 
substances, however, as water, talc, clay, chalk» 
sulphate of bary ta, vAc. must he Iooke<l iij>ou merely 
1 as mlulterants. 

Soft Soaps are really imjune Milutions of potash- 
! soaps, with glycerine, in caustic lye. They form 
I transpareiU jellies and often exhibit, in cold 
• weather, a white graining, or Wigging,* <]ue to 
I alkaline .stc^arate.-^. 'j’iu! oil /e.g. iinsee<i, or any 
[other of Ihosi- named uhfwe) is run into the 
I ‘<-opper/ pota.-'h lye mhled, ami the steam tuineil 
i on. 'j'liC boiling i'> cv>n tinned, laUetiy by ol(*se 
I KUam lire hr-at, ami 1 m.‘ nchled, until a <malf 


! appt'ju- eleai ‘u; cooling, and no liipiid 

I s(.‘p:u;iic’s f!i*m it. \V hen hrii>hed th«‘ .*«04ip is run 
> int<t ha; rel- m* » Ire-, 


7’ /. '!'!;»• hre-i- o] ’ ock ‘ of the ]*el tei 
; (jnaliiie-* \r. ucio^naliy gi>od ‘urd m* veliow s«mp, 

‘ s} (M-ial ptct'aui itui- being to ensuri' absence 

! of tiru* ail. ’Ii. Tile liiic-t tojh.'t .soaps are now 
Wijilicd.' I'or fh!’> puip'K-o flic sr»a.p is cut into 
si'.ruiug*-, dried j);i rtially , the colouring matiuial 
i aral peiiatu'-- added, and passed sesciHl times 


i>ei\\'<‘cu gjauilr* )ohh r‘<, fo uiai c It j»erfectly Iromo 
g'-noou*'. It i.*' then suhie,-j.c»i t«> great prcs.su re, 
or *)dott<'d,‘ to form it into hai>, w hiidi are after 


wjiids cut. and sta,m]ked into tablets. The lower 
j ^pnditii'r. of ioih‘1. .so.ip- aic generally unule h\ the 
‘ vHod pi'oce,-'. 

i * 'rraai.' pare ait ' s(sa]»s are ]»rcpared by dissolving 


Vel/ofr Soffps contain ro-^in an <‘^sential con 
stituont, 'J'lic liiiest (jinilili<‘s are made fiwin liu' 
best tallow' and light -eoloun‘d rosin ; inferior (juali 
ties from darker tallowg hleache<l ]»idm oil, and 

darker rosin. The rosin is usually iulrotluceil after 
the second stage of the general process. The tinish- 
irig operation, or ‘ titling ’ of yellow .soaps, requirt*s 
much experience. After the soap has been * nnnie ' 
the ‘copjier’ is allowaui to stand for about twelve 
hours, the lye removed, and tlie soap well boiled 
until honiogeneoiis, with some fresh lye if nece'<- ! 
sary. When a sample has been fouml to he in j 
tin; proper state, the ‘copner’ is covered up, ami 1 
allowed to stand for some nays, w hen a .sejiaration I 
into three layers take.s place the scum or ‘fob’ j 
on the top, the ‘nigre’ (or dark alkaline soaji-lye) 
underneath, and the fmisheil or ‘ lu^at * .soap in the 
centre, which is then removed to frames. The 
* nigres ’ are utilised in the making of darker soaps, 
TJie principal soap -manufacturers now recover the 
glycerine from their ‘ spent lyes,’ 

Cocoa-nut or Marine Soap . — Cocoa nul oil is 
Banonified in the heat, xvith strong lye, without 
salting out, &c. A hard soap is formed, although 
much water may l>e present, and is serviceable on 
board ship, wdien condensed w ater is not available, 
on account of its solubility in salt water. 

The operations subseouent to the soap leaving 
the ‘ copper ’ require little explanation. When no 
‘ tilling^ substances are to be added the melted 
soap is run, or ladled, into large oblong boxes of 
wood or iron, called * cooling frames.’ After stand- 
ing for several days to allow the soap to harden, 
the sides of the frames are I'emoved, and the blocks 
of soap cut, fii*st into slabs, by means of a thin 
steel wire, and then into ‘bars’ by a special 
machine, consisting generally of a strong frame or 
lever, carrying a number of wires stretched across 
it. The ‘bai-s,’ after having been stamped with 
the name of the maker, and the brand of the soap, 
are ready for being sent out. 

The demand of the public for cheap soap has led 
to what is known as ‘filling.’ This consists in 
mechanically mixing with or ‘ crutching into ’ the 


i good (h s in ali ohol. pouring olf the clear solu- 

; tion, and riumo ing ihe hulk of the sjdrit by di^- 
• I illation. The remaining soap is transferred to 
mould', allow im 1 to cool, ami }»r»'.served in w’arm- 
ehamhers for sevmal im>nt hs, until it becomes quite 
trai\''paronl. Many tuirisparent soaj^s, however, 
are made by the 'cold nwxe.ss,' their tran.sparency 
being ohtaim‘d by the adtiition of sngnr. niyeerine 
is often ad<ie<l to ]>olh opaque and tran.sj)arent 
s<»ap>, imparting to them its eharacfceri.stie emollient 
projMuties, while such su)>stancc‘s as carbolic acid, 
coal tar. eucalyptus oil, vS:c. arc added to soa]>s 
intended fi>r disinfecting pinpo.sos. 

The following table gives the average com- 
position of some genuine soaps of Englisli make : 



Tatty 

-AnJtj.h 

.Alk.il’ 

. X..:.0 >. 


Salts. 

Gljrtjrine 
and Sall^. 

' 

Cui-d . 

L>3-21 

6-44 

*2T,-76 

1*59 


Mottl<a ... 

04*17 

7 ‘SO 

25 ’60 

•2-37 


YolUnv 
(b«‘.st) 

61 'l»5 

7 07 

.30 45 

0*58 


C<»coa-iiut . . 

52 '66 

8*55 



8*77 

Toilet 
(‘milled’) > 

80‘0t> 1 

9*60 

9*11 



Soft 

40*36 

( K..O ). 

9*18 

44*78 

j 1*27 

1 5*68 


The commercial value of a soap depends upon its 
percentage of fatty anhydride. Soap is used other- 
wise than as a detergent— os a handy ointment for 
skill irritateil by fnetion, as a laxative medicine, 
in making pills, liniments, and plastci*s, and as a 
test for the hardness of Water (q.v,). 

See R. S. Cristiani, Technical Treatise on Soap and 
Candles {XSSI) I W. L. Carpenter, Candies, Lubri^ 

cants, attdfilpcerifie (1886) ; A. Watt, The Art of Soap- 
making (loM; 4th ed. 1890); J. Cameron, Soap and 
Cand^ (ChurohiU’s ‘Technological’ series, 1888); and 
C. F. Cross’s ‘Health Exhibition Lecture on Soap’ 
(1884). 

Soapberry* The fruits of several species of 
trees belonging to the genus Sapindus (natural 
order Sapindacem) contain a pulp which is usmul 
as a substitute for soap in cleaning linen and other 
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textile fabrics. In the West Indies the fruit of 
Sapindiis Saponaria, and in tlie East Indies those 
of S. cmarffinatus and S, aite^iuatus are much used 
for tliLs purpose. The frotliy mixture which these 
fruits make with hot water is said to be very ser- 
viooal)lo for cleaning dyed fabrics which soap would 
injure. In France silk. stuffs are cleaned with the 
seocl vessels of S, etnarg hiatus. The seeds of S. 
Saponaria are made up into rosaries, and were 
formerly worn in England tipped with gold, silver, 
&c. as buttons. 

Soap-bubbles# As a form of amusement for 
children the blowing of soap-bubbles is of great 
antiquity, and is to be seen depicted on an Etrus- 
can vase in the Louvre. In their scientific aspect 
soap-bubbles and soap-lilms have been studied 
specially by IMateau, who, by adding glycerine 
in a certain proportion to the soap solution, ob- 
tained rernarKably durable films and bubldes. 
The beautiful play of colours familiar to all is 
due to the excessive but variable tliinness of the 
soap-lilm. It is in fact an illustration of the inter- 
ference phenomenon known as Newton’s Kings (see 
Inteuferenck, Newton ). If at any part the film 
l>ecomes thin enough the black spot ajipears. If 
this black portion is touebed the film is shattered 
at once, although it may in its thicker portions be 
pierced by a needle without losing continuity. 
The spherical form of the ordinary soap-bubble is 
a ilirect result t»f the action of Surface-tension 
(q.v. ), the geometrical condition being that with 
given volume the surface must have minimum €area. 
With soap-films formed on frames of wire the same 
principle holds — for given boundary ami given in- 
ternal volume the area must be a minimum. Thus, 
by a skilful JiiTangenieiit of soap-lilms, we may 
make visible many highly interesting problems in 
pure mathematics. See i^oap bubbles ^ i)y Professor 
Boys (S.P.C.K., 1890). 

Soap-stone# See Steatite. 

Soap-tree# »See Soapberry. 

^apwort (Sapouai'ia)^ a genus of [)lants of 
tlie natural order Caiyopbyllacefe, liaving a cylin- 
drical or ventricose five- toothed calyx, without any 

outer calyx or 
attendant brac- 
tem, five un- 
divided petals 
with long 
claws, ten sta- 
mens, two stig- 
mas, and a cap- 
sule opening at 
the top by four 
valves. Some 
of the species 
have very beau- 
tiful dowers. /S', 
calabrica is one 
of the most 
favourite an- 
nuals of British 
flower-gardens. 
(JonimoTi Soaj)- 
Avort (S. oj^ciU’ 
ox t [Saponaria offi,cinalis). edis) is found 

on Avaysides, 

in thickets, and on the banks of streams in most 
parto of Euroj)c, although it is a someAvliat doubtful 
native of^ Britain. Both the root and "the leaves 
contain Saponin (q.v.), in consequence of which 
they are sometimes employed for AA^ashing. The 
brownish-red colour of the bark of the root, hoAv- 
ever, is apt to tinge Avhite articles. The root of 
this plant has also medicinal properties, being 
iperient, resolvent, and alterative. It is sometunes 
M>]d as Red Soap-root. 


Nearly allied to the genus Saponaria is the genus 
Gypsopliila, some species of Avhich are called Soap- 
root, and contain much saponin. Thus, tlie 
Egyptian Soap-root (fr. stmthium )^ and the Span- 
ish' Soap-root [G. /tispautca), called Jaboneva in 
Spain, liave been employed for washing from time 
iininernorial, and the roots, not having a dark rind, 
can be used for washing Avliite articles, and are to 
some extent an article of commerce, being used for 
silken and other stuffs, the colours of Avliich will 
not bear the application of soaji. The roots of 
Lychnis dioicay one of the most common British 
plants, possess the same properties in an inferior 
degree. Tlie bark of Qnillaja saponaria^ a Chilian 
tree of the natural order Kosaceie, contains much 
saponin, is generally used for washing in Chili and 
Peru, and there forms a considerable article of com- 
meree. It is said to give a rernai kable lustre to wool, 
and to 1)0 an invigorating Avasb for the hair. Some 
of the trojiical South Sea Islands ]>roduce a species of 
vine ( V it iH saponaria ), (lie stem of Avliieh, especially 
the thicker part, cut into pieces, and softened by 
' cooking on not stones, produces in Avater a lieh 
lather almost equal to that of soap. Bee also 
SOEANUM. 

Sobsit, a tributary of the Nile (q.v.). 

Sobbing is merely a modification of the ordinary 
moveiiients of respiration cxeitetl by mental eino- 
tifuis. It is the consequence of a series of short 
conviilsiA^e contractions of the diapliraym, and is 
u.sually accompanied by a closure of tlie glottis, 
preventing the entrance of air into the lungs. 

Sobieski, the surname of John III., king of 
Poland, one of the greatest soldiers of the ITtli 
century, Avas born at Olesko in (lalieia on 2d June 
1624, his father being castellan of Cracow. He 
early distinguisbe<l himself in the wars in which 
Poland Avas at that perioil almost constantly 
engaged, against the linssians, the Tartars, and* 
the 'rurks. Upon the last lie inflicted cnisliing 
defeats at Biiczacz (in (Jalicia) in 1069, and at 
Choezim (Khotin) on IHli November 1073, captur- 
ing tlio green standard of Hussein Pasha, com- 
mander of the Turks, and slaying more than 20,000 
of his soldiers. In the next year he was chosen 
king of Poland. A high minded, brave, and dis- 
interested man, and a siireAvd statesman, he con- 
ceived it to be Jiis .special mission to contend 
Avitli all Ids energy and poAA^er against tlic enemy 
of Christendom that threatened from the slioies 
of the Bosporus. He again routed the Turks 
at Lemberg in August 1676, and in 1676 success- 
fully defle<l their utmost efforts to storm his 
entrenched camp near the Dniester. After a truce 
of five years-- a breatlnng time employed by the 
sultan to gather fresh armi(js and Avar material — 
the Turks once more overran Hungary, and even 
laid siege to Vienna. Bohieski, aiAvays sAvift in 
his marches, and vigorous and determined in his 
attacks, hastened to its relief at the head of 18,000 
Poles. With these, and 60,000 German troo])s, 
Avho joined him on the AA'ay, he smote the 100,000 
men of the Turkish commander so terribly, on 12th 
Beptemher 1683, that the siege Avas at once raised 
ami the Turks ha.stened* to retire. Sobieski died 
at his castle of WillamoAV on 17th June 1696. This 
prince Avas a lover of books and of knoAvledge, and 
liiniself a cleA^er linguist. 

See his licttcrs to his wife ( French trans. 1826); Sal- 
vandy, Hisioire du Bm Jean Sobieski (I'aris, 1876) ; and 
an article by Lady Vemey in the Cmtempora/ry (1876). 

Sobralf a town of Brazil, in the province of 
Ceara, on the Aracaty, 78 miles by roil SSW. of 
the seaport Camossin. Pop. 10,500. 

Sobraoilf a village of the Punjab, on the w^est 
bank of the Sutlej, opposite whieh, on the east 
bank, was fought on 10th February 1J840 a most 
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obstinate battle between the BritiBli under Sir 
H^ogh Gough and the Siklm (q.v.), which put an 
eimto the Brat Sikh war. Pop. 4000. 

Socage* See Ten I HE. 

Social Contract* See (iOVEKJSMLNT, 

BEAU, Sophists. 

SociallBlIt* An Dpi Ji ion is still so much (livi<lcd 
regarding the significance and tendency of social- 
isin, it would not be advisable to attempt a pre- 
liminary definition of the wonl. A<*<-ov«li)ig to Mr 
Holyoako (in his of (Cooperation)^ the 

'word originated in in councctitm uiih the 

Association of all Classes of all Nation^-, ftmmlcd in 
that year by th«j socialist lloberl 'f !c‘ name 

laid sj»cciai emphasis o?i tlic for socLul 

nBcoiistnictioii and reno\ al l<»i, as <*oni ).M*'t'‘d v\iih 
the political rcbnirjs which liicn “o nnich 

agitated, and was tlitu'cforc 'oon adoptisl as sjiii- 
ahlo and distiinUive. It \vas ljorio\\ p«! hy Keyhnud, 
an eminent French >\’riler. ifj hi.-s H^/ormafrors 
Moihrues ( 1830), ami gainri! a wi-If on 

Eiiroj»ean continent; ami it i." !jo\v tie’ i «<‘ 0 !rn! -t-,! 
iiaim* for a movement witich l/a'^ aiVecti *{ aim'.—l 
every country c)f the civiii'-tsl wojlil. 

In this arti‘‘I‘* our ebier ain) ub\iou.-]\ i- !•» 
exptniml sociali^tn as a pjiejionu iton <.t 

set of ]|^em)UU‘na. Ihu cm'O in tlii- the 

task is not wil houi iis ditruMilf jo-.. , ibri<‘ iitrl*' 

Mgreeruent even with ro^aid i«i lie* lii-sioiii. a) appil- 
cutioii of the wohI. 'I'hc apj)Iic,ai<*.i of nonis i*. 
delerminetl hy u>e ami wonl, ami i? t anm-l In' said 
that we yet haw' auN thing )iko a s^’dled usr* and 
wont to guide Us in tliis mailer. Ami t he diilit-uli v ! 
is greatly aggravated hy tin' fact tliai sociali’-m 
is a historical movement v.hich is not tompleie. . 
ImleeiK it is ))robably only in its eailie-.t ami 

what now strikes many observers as iis most im- i 
portant features may provt* to be merel\ passing i 
phases of a great woihl historic d('velopmcnt. ^ 

The first dilliculty that nnags tis lies in the ! 
question whether socialism is an amdenl or puicly t 
modern phenomenon. If s*»cia!ism ho essentially | 
a form or comrnnnism, as is sometimes uiaiiUaimMl | 
both by friemls a, ml oppommls of tlie movement, 
then it is si?nply a n^vival of one of (be obb'st 
phenomena in history, tin? only novelties in it 
oeiiig the modern facts by which it is alleged to 
l>e juslifietl or to wljieh revolutionists seek lo 
adapt it. If so, the problem would be greatly 
simplified, for the arguim*nt.s against the practica- 
bility of coiniiiiinism, groumled in human nature 
and re})eatedlv brought out in history, are so 
strong that tlie itlontilicatioii of the sociali.stic 
mov’enienb with it would he sufficient almost to 
remove it from the region of seiious diseus.sion. 
Again, if we regard socialism as a social and 
economic system by which the individual is un- 
duly .subonlinated to society, we must still pro- 
nounce it to be an old phenomenon, hoeause in many 
primitive societies and in many ancient states, 
both of Greece and Italy, the subordination of the 
individual to the cominunity in whicli he lived 
was excessive. Or again, if we ilefiiie socialism as 
a systematic discontent and revolt against prevail- 
ing economic conditions, the wide range of the 
phenomenon at tlie present day may give it a 
unique place in history; but it cannot reasonably 
be consiaemd a new thing, os social discontent was 
often strong^ even in old societies, and in a more 
or less conocious form may be said to have existed 
In ever^ community from the beginning. The 
great historic instances of such discontent are 
found at the declining period of the Greek and 
Roman republics and an ring tlie economic chan^M 
which attemled the fall of feudalism and of tiie 
Catholic Church in so many countries of Europe. 
The same periods were marked by far-reaohuig 


schemes of reform, and by books like the RemAUc 
of Plato and the Utoma of Sir Thomas More, 
which embiKlicd the iaealb of eminent thinkers. 
Tims we see that <lis»atisf action with the present 
stab* of things and th#* longing for the Ideal are 
very old phenouieiia in the Jiistory of the world* 
Till* same features are observable in the Hebrew 
. prophet.H who wrote fluiing; the declining period 
I of .Icw i-li history, l.a^-^tly, sliould we grant that 
[ ><u'iali.-iu is simply a motiorn of the rcvolu- 

; tiouurv spirit. \\r sbonbl require to know the 

gjouiid.- njnl jnotives of it, as i evolution is only 
, ItH- bull* as.-amed by tlie ruiivity (if new force 
: vv iiii-h. jujwerfui onfuiob, >0 Ur < i!*a‘lf. The 

vitdeiit viuijige. vailed a re\uh;rion 1 .- <me. of the 
[ obiest in bi.'torv ’ and it w-ally throws little 

• l.’yjd oi) -■« hsovi'monr wla’n Ui- di^-tribe it as 
j rev'oiulioijarv. 

{ 'rii(? <vf S'K’IsU. in to be «li.- 1 inoily a new 

tr,n\ejfO0}l teav b»- l-i gMldi-d :ls le-^1ir^g (U1 lvvugr<?at 
' j’.irf-. ilii' lodusniol ie\oU;tion juid tluf develop- 
■ iU tim mod»'vti (Ir fuoej aey. Fnghuid led 

fee V av i;. tbo irob'.'lnal rev {.liit iuii. the cour.se of 
]( f:t;< l.ebr-l in ]<’fe,n*Tief to the historV 

of rb.Mi eonitf.' v. t »n tin’ dou ufail of feudalism 
i.'v.'.'uds till- ,'lo-e of tin.- jr4.b (I'Otiiry tin* retainers 
^l^ tin' bnroii. ■; ue!<’ tl i-ip<-rsed. W'lte-reas it had 
. I.* on ibe iiUrre.’l of riie feudal noble to su})j)ort 
il" I'U;;’ lunuber of liglitiiig men, the 

pio-Ntig'* ol tin’ new t-ourr ari^'toeracy depended 
niairdv (Ui tie* roni t in y iM)iild raise. Thustheeom- 
-spirit lavitnif’ a prominent feature of land- 
owning; tije small holdings were tiansforiirtal into 
t-uge sle-i'p 1 un b('<‘un.'-(^ t};e Icliet i»aid better; 
and lie: old ti’miiit.- were toieed ft uin tlie land, 
eiriew 10 sink into ht)pele;-ss vagraiw'V or lo drift 
into thv tow Ail those temleiuuo were greatly 
aggravaivd Ihiough tb(‘ conli^cation of the churcli- 
lamis on tin’ downfall of the Koliian Churc.di and 
t!io su]»pi»''->ion (if iiKinasterii’s. Ijj this way began 
the div oree of the worker fioin the land, which is 
at oTH’e the niaif'rial of labour and the soiin'c of 
suh'dsle’nee and of culture. At the same time 
gn’iU e'hanges of enormous magnitude were j»ro- 
ci'eding ahn»ad. The discovery of America and of 
th(‘ sva route to India opened up vast (Countries to 
European enlmpriM’ and colonisation, resulting in 
the estahlishnicnt of a w ui Id-market, which again 
gave fresh im]»eius lo the economic cliange at 
home. The demand for goods created by the 
world -in ark(A particularly siiirmlated invention, 
till during the course of the 18lh century a series 
of new' mechanical api>liances brought the in- 
dustrial revolution into full activity. This revolu- 
tion is still going forward. It is spreading over all 
countries of the world ; and tho new* inotive-power 
electricity is already hogiuning to supersede steam. 
The results of the industrial revolution in so far as 
they have a bearing on the present subject may be 
thus summed up. Protluction is no longer canied 
on by individual or family labour for local or 
family use. The lalioiirer* has no control of the 
instruments of lal>our. Instead of working on his 
o>vn account with his ow*n small capital, he toils 
in large factories and other undertaking's under 
employers who own and control the capital em- 
barked in them. Industry is carried on by the 
united efforts of thousands of men, and is therefore 
no longer an individual function, bat a social and 
collective one. On these grounds socialists main- 
tain that the enerwtic individualism wrhich 
originated and establimied the industrial revolution 
has been superseded by the results of that revolu- 
tion. Individual industry is no longer the normal 
or prevalent form of industry* 

It has been shown (see Democracy) that the 
modem democracy is the solid, enduring, and 
inevitable result ot far-reaching causes. The moiHt 
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famous liistoric expression of it was the French 
Revolution; and though the ideals of that revolu- 
tion, liberty, equality, and fraternity, were sadly 
discredited by the extravagant and sanmiinary 
proceedings in France, it will generally be aamitted 
that a great moral and political gain to the world 
has been achieved through the growth of democracy. 
At least no one will deny that its influence has 
been vast, and as yet is far from exhausted. One of 
the first effects of the democratic movement was 
to bring the middle-class into prominence. More 
recently the working-class has received the chief 
I share of attention. While the middle-class in most 
civilised countries do more than any other in con- 
trolling industry and politics, the working-class is 
everywhere struggling into action. 

The general result of the industrial revolution, 
therefore, has been the growing concentration of 
industry and of the capital with which it is carried 
on ; and the development of democracy has tended 
to inspire working-men with a desire for a larger 
share of political power and for a fairer distribution 
of the means of culture and happiness. The rise 
of socialism as a modern phenomenon was con- 
ditioned by the two revolutions. It M'as the 
industrial revolufion, which had made the work- 
ing people the victims of machinery and the factory, 
that Robert Owen had chiefly in view ; the great 
aim of his socialism was to render niechaniciil in- 
vention subservient to human well-being. Saint- 
Simon ( q. v. ) was k Frenchman who had lived through 
the troubles and excesses of the Revolution ; and his 
theories were moulde<l by that great event. After 
the destructive liberalism of the Revolution he 
believed that the time hatl come for a positive 
reconstruction of society. His views were more 
thoroughly elalx>rate<l by his disciples. In history 
they recognised two kinds of epochs, the negative 
or destructive, and the organic or constructive. 
The former was marked by the spirit of criticism, 
anarchy, and war ; during the latter religion, love, 
and the spirit of association were dominant. But 
the spirit of association will more and more prevail 
till it embrace the entire world. The keynote of 
the histoiy of the world during the past has been 
the exploitation of man by man in its three stages, 
slavery, serfdom, and wiige-labour. The keynote 
of the future will be the ‘exploitation of the globe 
by man associated to man.’ But according to the 
Saint-Simon school a better society is possude only 
through the abolition of the here<Utary principle, 
by which ruling classes are from generation to 
generation secured in the possession of the good 
things of the world, while the other classes are 
handed over to perpetual misery. There is only 
one way to break the fatal chain of continuity, 
and that is to vest the instruments of production 
in the state, which will administer them for the 
l)enefit of all its members. The state wouhl 
delegate to associations the practical industrial 
work, and each man would be rewarded according 
to his services. Saint-Simon and his school would 
therefore answer the problems raised at the Revolu- 
tion not by the restoration of the old feudal and 
pri^tly regime, not by following[ out the negations 
of liberalism, but by a new positive order, in which 
the spiritual direction would be given to the men 
of science and the practical control of production 
to chiefs of industry. His system was not re- 
actionary ; nor was it democratic or revolutionary. 

The system of Fourier (q.v.)i8 in several respects 
an entire contrast to that of Saint-Simon. Whereas 
Saint-Simon insisted on the principle of authority, 
Fourier carried to its extreme development that 
liberty which had been the chief watchword of the 
French Revolution. While the school of Saint- 
Simon jgave the state the ownership and control 
of the instruments of production, Fourier left the 


capital in private possession, thus securing a fresh 
guarantee for freedom, but providing against the 
abuses of private capital by placing it under social 
control. And Fourier devised another guarantee 
for freedom by making the commune, or local 
association, which he called the phalange^ the 
cardinal and decisive factor in social reconstruc- 
tion. In the Saint-Simon school the state is the 
point of departure and the controlling power, to 
which the associated bo<Ues are subordinate. With 
Fourier the commune is substantive, self-sufficing, 
and independent. 'Fhe federal organisation into 
which his communes may enter is entirely volun- 
tary. In short, Saint-Simon’s is a centralised 
socialism, Fourier’s is a communal socialism. In 
this respect Owen agrees with Fourier. 

The three systems of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and 
Robert Owen ha<l been produced during the reaction 
which set in after Waterloo. Though they bad 
been elaborated in full consciousness of the great 
events which had marked the closing period of 
the 18th century, they were intended rather as a 
corrective of the democratic movement than as a 
continuation of it. They had little faith in the 
ordinary dcnnocratic ideals. In one important 
respect, liowever, they fully participated in the 
illusions of the early period of the French Revolu- 
tion. They shared in the comfortable and eon- 
fidont optimism which believed it to be^a sim])le 
thing to recoiistnicb society. They tlionght that 
they had found a short and easy way to regenerate 
society. They knew little or nothing of the prin- 
ciples wliicli determine social tievoJonment, an<l 
this perhaps more than anything else lends an air 
of utopianism and unreality to all their specula- 
tions. Their theories never really took root in the 
pra<;tical life of the time. 

The French socialisni of 1848 had a solM basis in 
the real life of the time, inasmuch as it entirely 
and enthusiastically accepted the democratic prin- 
ciples. The fii-st condition of the socialistic pro- 
posals of Louis Blanc ( q.v.) was the thoroughly demo- 
cratic organisation of the state ; the first duty of such 
a state was to place its resources at the service of the 
poor. Tlie state, he maintained, was the hanker 
of the poor. In the social workshops, which ho 
advocated, rnembei*ship was to be voluntary, and 
they were to be self-governing, as became the 
institutions of a democratic state. It has now been 
fully proved that Louis Blanc’s schemes never had a 
fair trial under the republican governments of 1848. 
The mitional tvorlcshops were only a travesty of 
his social workshops, expressly intended to discredit 
them. Louts Blanc Inuf not robustness of character 
or enduring political influence enough to enforce 
attention to his plans. 

While Louis Blanc may tlius be regarded as the 
first historic mlvocate of the social-democracy, 
another man who was prominent during the troubles 
of 1848 must he considered as the founder of a form 
of socialism still more revolutionary, Proudhon 
(q.y.) first associated socialism with anarchism^ 
which holds that the goal of society is freedom 
without government. JProudhon was one of the 
storm-birds of the revolytionary period of 1848 ; but, 
with all the violence and extravagance of his utter- 
ances in the press and in the chamters, he was too 
shrewd and kindly a man to have any concern in 
the rising of June of that year. That was an out- 
break of the proletariat, for which the socialist 
leaders were not responsible. 

After the revolution of 1848 France ceased to be 
the pioneer in socialistic speculation and i^tation. 
Germany and Russia have since produced the fore- 
most men in both departments of activity. The 
German thinkers, Rodbertus, Lasealle, and Karl 
Marx, undoubtedly take the first place in the his- 
tory of socialism as the scientific exponents of 
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the fsubject, and confcroverRy still thickens chiefly 
around these three names. To them, and above all 
to Karl Marx, we are indebted for the prevailing 
forms of contemporary socialism. WJiile tlie French 
socialism that preceded them may be regarde<l for 
the most part as ingenious speculation very in- 
adequately grounded in facts, Rodbertus, Lassalle, 
and Marx seek to justify their theories by a vast 
and elaborate learning, especially historical learn- 
ing. They were men t>f philosojihic training, ami 
had a knowledge of economic literature and of 
the historic economic forces which has seldom been 
equalled. 

The earliest writings Initli of Hodherliis an<l 
Marx were prior to 1S48. The imanifeBto of the 
Communist party, perliajis tlie most violent rovtdu* 
tionary document of the lJ)th century, was drawn 
up by Marx and Fr. Engels in 1847 4H. lint tlioir 
worli did not really liecome liistoTjc till a later 
periojl. Lassallc, the youngest of the three, was 
the first to run a very remarkable career the 
founder of the social-democracy of (ierinaiiy. His 
proposals for tlie founding of ]>r<uhH tiv<i associa- 
tions were .substantiully the saim' as iliose of 
Blanc, and were even to <legrce enforced by 

the same argnimmts. 'Fbe two agitators al^o 
reseinblcfl eacb other in the titay and pei>iiasiv(» 
^loqncncy with which th<*y ca])livat4*d (he avoi king- 
men of t'lieir respoetiv(' count lies. But I^as^-alle us 
far surpassed Louis Blanc in ]>liilosophic' and hi-Ntori- 
i*al erudition jis luj was infeiior to him in simple 
integrity and straight forwartl ness. 

Wliile Lassallc therefore was grtaitly indebted to 
Louis Blanc for his practical scheme'-!, lie derived his 
tlieorelical principles to a larg(» de-ree fr<ua Ih>d- 
bortus ami Karl alarx. Ft. Av«)uld he unjust, in>w- 
ever, to regard Iiim as an ordinary hoi rower. All 
his activity both as thinker and agifator bore the 
stamp of his own tempcrauient, which was one of 
remarkahlo originality ; and iinleed the main burden 
of his teaching is not traceable to any theori'-t, hut 
had already hec<uue the common uiissession of all 
socialists who were tolerably well verseil in the 
literature of their snhje<^t. The same remark 
applies to the controversy, whetlnu- to Uodhertns 
or Marx belongs the ju iority of having established 
what are coiisiilereil the fumlaimmtal principles of 
scientific socialism. These princijdes have already 
been briefly sketched in the articles LassALI.k and 
MahX, and need not he repeated here; but we 
may point out that, while Lassalle dwells chiefly 
•on the small share of the result of pro<luction 
which goes to the lal>ourer as a subsistence wage, 
Marx finiis tlie keynote of the evolution of capital- 
ism in the large sliare wliich falls to the capitalist 
under the name of surplus value. lioth start from 
the open contradiction in the Ricardian economics, 
according to which labour is the source of value, 
hut of this value the labourer only gets enough for 
fiubsistence according to the usual standanl of 
living, surrendering the remainder to the possessors 
of land and capital. These deductions from Ricardo 
formed also the basis of the system of Rodbertus. 
In other respects, however, he differed greatlv 
from Lassalle, and particularly from Marx. Roa- 
bertus was a Pnissian lawyer and landholder, and 
from temperament and social standing was entirely 
opposed to agitation and revolution. His TOneral 
position was social, monarchical, and nation^. He 
accepted the monarchic institution in his own 
country and hoped that the German emperor 
might undertake the rdle of a social emperor* The 
somalism which he advocated was a thorough- 
going national socialism, but he did not expect 
its mil realisation, except as the goal of five 
centuries of moral and political eflfort. He pro- 
pel^ that the two classes of landholders and 
capitalists should continue to enjoy their present 


share of the national income, but that the results 
of an increasing production should go entirely to 
the workers. The state would estamish a normal 
working day, a normal day’s work, and a normal 
wage, Avhich would l>f3 periodically revised, and 
increiped according to the increase of production. 
In this way tJie pra<3ticability and superiority of a 
national socialism would be "shown, the character- 
istic note of wliich would 1x3 that all income sliouhl 
he depernlent on vrre/cc, as contrasted with the 
ancient iiic.ume (Icii\ed from property in slaves, 
and the incomes of the existing era, drawn from 
private property in lainl and oa]>ital. 

The Intern;) iioniil was the omconie cliiefly of 
tile aeiivit V of Karl Marx. 1’he sociah democratic 
inov'4‘rnent in t ;enmLny oiiginate<l with LaBsiilIt‘. 
At his ileatl] in hsfit his union counted only 
tfiH> rnenilHMs ami history was for some time 
rhequered by pefry jealousies and mean intiigucN. 
It sue<M'oih*d hettri luidev tlie leadership of 
Schweit/tu* )ls67-7l'». in the meantime. Bebek 
a Saxon w<nkmafi, ;<nd Lichknecht. a disciple of 
Marx. 'A ho i;alniail> were opjiosed the lhussi;in 
naiioiial soeiadism laboured fo)' purposes of pro- 
pa gaud a by l.as'-alle, hail led a strong combination 
of AvorkiiienV MH-ieiies over Lo the International. 
'rii(* two ]>;irlies <pnun*l}t*d violently for some years, 
till in HT."* llicir common intciests. and e.*-pecially 
the severe lnainnmt of both hv the iVuasian 
police, tlroAv them inlo a. union, wfiicli m.-is settleil 
at Hoiha {ISTok T]]»\v calk'd tlicmselves the 
Socialistic Working imm's Ihirty of ( iernuiny, and 
tlrow up a yn*ograuimc, which is still the cree<l of 
the German social-iU'inocrats. The progress of 
(itMinan social-ilemoeiaey Iwiih before and since 
the union at (iotha has Ixxm marvellous, k’ive 
ioemhf?rs were ole<‘ted to the North German 
Ihdehst.ig of 1807. At the elections t«) the first 
tioriJUiii Reichstag in l'^71 they only jxdled 120, CKX! 
votes ; hut the number Inn I increased to 330,000 
in 1874, and tt> nearly half a million in 1877. The 
rayutl gnnvth of the yvarty, and the excitement 
o<*ciisione<l hy two attempts on the. emperor’s life, 
led to the passing of exceptional law's against 
social i.sts in 1878; hut in spile of such legislation 
their voting strength continued to increase, till in 
1887 they counted 763,000 vote.s, and in 1890 
1,427,000," or about 20 per cent of the total i>oll. 
It xvas also a notable feature of the election of 
1800 that, whereas in rural and Catholic districts 
the socialistic propaganda IumI hitherto showm 
little or no symptoms of success, it had at that 
dato made verx" material progress. The discon- 
tinuance of the" severe anti somalist law’s, and the 
more sympathetic attitude of the young emperor 
on social questions, have also made an important 
change in the tactics of the party. While their 
methods and their language, in the press and on 
the platform, had previously been bitter, violent, 
and aggressive, there is now a marked tendency to 
moderation among their leaders. They see the 
hopelessness of overt opposition to the govern- 
ment, and they are content to await the develop- 
ment of the economic forces, which, following their 
teacher Marx, they believe will inevitably estab- 
lish socialism in Uie fullness of time. But this 
change of tactics has not received the unanimous 
approval of German socialists, and a small party 
has already seceded from the main body. 

Next to the Marx socialism the most prominent 
form of socialism is anarchism. As we have seen, 
the originator of anarchism was Proudhon : and its 
most notable expounder was the Russian Bakunin 
(q.v.). The characteristic feature of anarchism is 
rmly a political theory, the denial of government, 
and may be held with or without the economic prin- 
ciples w’hich constitute the essence of sociafism* 
The anarchic sociidism of Bakunin was atheistkii 
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mateiialistic, and revolutionary. He condemned 
all forms of government, whether based on the 
will of a single ruler or on universal suifrage, as 
necessanly leading to tyranny. The one sneat 
aim of every reasonable creature is scientilically to 
know tlie Jaws of nature and to put himself in 
harmony with them. Thus the goal of social pixi- 
gress is an enlightened freedom, in whicli external 
conti-ol is superfluous and despotic, and every man is 
a law to himself. For attaining this end Bakunin 
advocated a policy of unsparing destruction of the 
existing society. The future organisation would 
proceed from the free initiative of the people, 
wlio will group themselves in associations, all tlio 
arrangements of which, including the institution 
of marriage, will depend on tlie free ccmsent of 
the membens. And tliese free associations will 
group themselves into a federation, formed and 
maintained on the same principle of freeilom. In 
economics the school of Bakunin advocate a collec- 
tivism which is essentially the same as that of 
Marx. The International (q.v.), however, was 
broken up througli the differences between the 
Marx party ami that of Bp-kunin. The theories of 
anarchism have had a very considerable influence 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Russia. The risings 
in southern Spain in 1873 were stimulated by 
anarchist teaching. In 1883 the great trial of 
anarchists at Lyons made an interesting revelation 
of the theories and methods recognised hv that 
scliool of socialists. It is not clear how far the 
revolutionary party in Russia has been affected 
by anarchist cToctrines. Kro|x>tkino, the eminent 
Russian exile, and the distinguished French geo- 
grapher Reclus may he regarded as the chief living 
exponents of anarchism. The Russian revolution- 
ary party has no doubt been greatly influenced by 
men like Bakunin and Kropotkine, but it Invs also 
owed much to Lassalle, Marx, J. S. Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, and other tliinkers who have no sympathy 
with anarchism os a special form of political and 
economic tl ion ght. 

During the last generation socialism has un- 
doubtedly made great progress tliroughout the 
civilised world. Yet, except in Germany, and 
perhaps Denmark, the number of the avowed and 
active adherents of the movement is still com- 
paratively small. Tlie growth of the socialist 
voting power in Germany has been already noted. 
In Denmark the numbers of the socialist party are 
numerous enough to organise great <lenionstrations 
and to support a daily newspaper with a large 
circulation. French socialism is influential only in 
Paris and the industiial centres, and hfis returneil 
a few representatives to the Chambers. In Italy 
and Spain there is a considerable socialist feeling, 
but it is mostly latent, ami therefore cannot easily 
be measured. The movement is spreading in 
Austria and Belgium ; whilst as regards Holhind, 
Sweden, and Norway we can only say that the 
party, though increasing, fills as yet but a small 
portion of the national life. Tlie revolutionary 
party in Russia lias been exceptionally active, hut 
its numbers have been small. In England, after 
having died out almost for a generation, the move- 
ment took a fresh start about 1883. For some 
years after that date it attracted great attention, 
and gained a number of able and active adherents ; 
but it has again entered upon a quiescent stage. 
Socialism has also spread to America and the 
Anstralian colonies ; yet, while the lalxiur move- 
ment has most powerfully affected both continents, 
it cannot be said that organised and avowed 
socialism has made very marked progress. 

The general result is that ontsioe of Germany 
and Denmark the number of avowed and active 
socialists is comparatively small. On the other 
hand, few will doubt that the direct and indirect 


influence of socialism on social economic and politi- 
cal thouglit has been very great. 

Looking to the main drift of speculation on this 
subject both in the post and present, we njay 
briefly define the fundamental principles of social- 
ism as follouns. Socialism liolits tliat the present 
system of industry, which is carried on by private 
coiiipctiiig capitalists, served by competitive wage- 
labour, must be superseded by a system of free 
associated workers utilising a collective capital 
with a view to an equitable system of distribution. 
On this theory private capital will be abolished, 
and rent and interest will cease. The method of 
distributing the fruits of labour advocated by 
many socialists cannot be distinguished from conti- 
munism. But this is not an implicate of the 
historic socialism. Several methods of remunera- 
tion professing to be equitable have lieen put 
forwanl, arnl each member of an association of 
workers would be free to use his special income as 
he j>leased. In fact, all such mouerate wealth as 
would be devoted, not to pnjduction, but to con- 
sumption, might bo regarded as at the free dis- 
position of the owner. Ami a method of distribu- 
tion which hxed the remuneration of each in 
proportion to liis services might admit of a very 
considerahlo variety in the amount of incomes. 
But the individual ownership of capital and the 
free disposal of it and the individual a]qn^priation 
and possession of the advantages derivable from 
private cajntal in the form of rent and interest 
would terminate. A conspicuous exception to 
such an arrangement is found in Fourier, who 
made the continuance of private capital a sub- 
stantial feature of his system. It remains, how- 
ever, that the historic socialism in general as well 
as the active and organised contemporary forms of 
socialism demand the absorption of jirivate in an 
absolutely collective caj>ital. In tlie definition 
above given socialists of the Marx and of the 
anarchist schools would agree. 

Probability is the guide of life, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that any system of industry 
involving the abolition of private capital should 
ever become prevalent. And if it were practicable 
it would greatly limit the legitimate and reason- 
able interests of human freedom. Tlie materialism 
of the Marx and anarchist schools is also a grave 
objection to their theories as historically presented 
to us. Both schools too Jiave laid most excessive 
stress on the virtues and possibilities of the 
revolutionary method of action. The evils of the 
existing society are not due merely to had social- 
economic and i)oHtical mechanism ; they are rooted 
in human nature itself. No revolution can produce 
a magical change in liuinan nature. A revolution 
can indeofl remove abuses ; hut they always return 
in a modified form, or the old almses are replaced by 
new ones. Human society and human nature can 
l>e radically improved only by a long and gradual 
organic clian*^e, economic, political, and ethical. 
It is particularly utopian of the Marx school to 
believe that the struggle of classes can be ter- 
minated by a great revolutionary act. In short, 
the socialism of Marx is altogether too absolute, 
aljstract, and remote from the facts of history and 
existing hnman nature. His theory of surplus 
value is the most striking example of this alistract* 
ness ; instead of being the to the development 
of capitalism, it Ls really the vitiating element in 
a great and elaborate historical production. 

Must we then regard socialism as a passing and 
errant phase in human development, wliich, after 
exciting wide-spreail attention, like the forms of 
communism tliat have emerged at certain periods; 
IS, like them, doomed to di^ppear? The answer 
fo this question can really be given only in the 
history of the future. For socialism is not an 
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abstract and completed identifiable with 

the tlieories of Marx or Bakunin ; it is a tiling 
in movement and subject to incessant change. 
Fut so far as the movement lias jiniceeded we may 
justly say that it has had the following pcnnancnt 
results ; ( 1) It has greatly helpeil to give prevalence 
to the historical conception of j>olitical economy. 
The idea of change lias been natural to soeialiKtH ; 
their subject has le<l them to stmly tbe rise, growth, 
decline, and fall of ecotioinic institn lions. The 
great principle of evolution, as iaiight by Hegel 
and Darwin (see behiw ), has Iwen acomiiionphuie in 
socialistic speculation. (2) SociaU^iu has greatly 
deepened and >videne<l the ethical eoncei»tion of 
political economy. It has in season amt out of 
season tauglit tJiat the entire teelmical anrl economic 
mechanism should he made suhonlinate to human 
well-being, and tlial moral interests should be 
supreme over the whole field of imiustrial ami com 
mercial activity. Tlie charge someiime.s hroughl. 
against socialism that it appeals only t<» the lower 
instincts of man is \ery wiile of (lie mark, it 
would he a jnster criticism to say that it hjcnlc-ales 
an altruism nnattainalde by any piobable. devfdop- 
ment of liuinan iial me. (d) Socialism has brtnight 
the cause of the poor most- powerfullN behire the 
civili.sed world. As the cause of tlie ])oor rcjuescril^ 
the RCKual and economic sidc‘ of the \ ast and ine\ii 
able movement of modern dcmocuai'v, it is not likely 
again to jiass ont, of the attention of the world. l>ui 
will he the burning «juestion in e\crv <*ivi!ised 
country fora long time to come. (4 ) So<‘ialism has 
given an e\haus1 1\ e crit of the i'xi'Jtiug soeiet y 

ami of the pn'valent eeonomie tht'ories. In man\ i 
things the criticism has heeii exaggerated, hut it has 
been also in many things most valualde. Almost ; 
every economic treatise now appearing bears the j 
inarivs of soeiali.stic criticism of the pres<*nt society, i 

Under all the above heads socialism has matle a ! 
deej) and abiding imi>ression on Ihc^ thonghi ami ’ 
activity of the world. Here, again, (Jermaiiy lemis 
the way in the recognition of the inlluence of ■ 
socialistie tlnmries, arnl this is jiarticularly observ- | 
able in the Snrifdis/n of ihc CJndr and in the Stuff 
Sofudism wliieh have played so great a role in j 
recent (lerman disons.snui and legislation. The 
socialists of the chair are an inlluential group of 
professorial and other economists, whose ]>osition 
may he liest tlescrihed as illustrating the inlluence 
of the socialist movement in the above directions. 
They recognise the liistorical ami ethical character 
of economics; labour in all its aspects -in other 
words, the cause of the poor— Ls the subject of the 
most serious ami e.xliaustivc investigation ; and all 
of them nuike important concessions to the social- 
istic criticism of the existing society. Bismarck 
wa» the re<iouhtahle antagonist of the social 
democracy, regarding it a.s subversive of church 
and monarchy and fatherland ; hut he hatl con- 
siderahle resiiect for socialistic principles, and he 
wa» prepared to hold the state as so far responsible 
for its sufienng members. The state socialism of 
Bismarck was an outcome of this sense of responsi- 
bility, and the same feeling has been empliatically 
expressed by the ^huperor William 11. 

The above considerations point to large and im- 
portant changes in the existing society ; yet they 
are perfectly consistent with the continuance of 
the present system of industry, the chai*acteristic 
feature of wdiich is, ^ we have seen, that it is corrietl 
on by private capitalists serveti by wage-labour. 
In spite of all such changes the w’orker would 
remain divorced from land and capital ; he would 
have no control of the sources of sulxsistence and 
culture ; and he might still have to be content with 
little letter than a subsistence wage. Socialism, 
however, desiies not a modification, but a renova- 
tion of the existing industry, and through it of the 
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existing society. While, the)refore, we may 
that it lias exercised a very considerable infiuetKMr 
on sociabecfinomic thouj^ht and practice, the prob- 
ability is that it will fall in making Uie revoteffoik. 
ill society wbiijli it pio]a>ses to accomplish. 

But it may also Im* maintained that, though. tBo 
liisturic and contemporary Hocialism has been so 
much disngure4l by extravagance, and lias taheo 
too little account of the fiindaTuentnl principfeo 
of human nature, the main aim of the movement 
may lie p<‘?fectly smirul. I'ht* extravagances of 
.«ooiali-4m are ob\ ions anrl confute themselves. 
Like ofh<‘v sysb-ms inuking claims on man- 

kind, it mUKl be tried by fundaim*ntal priu- 
(dpb's. wliiidi slir/ii id be fiistingii isbed from the 
aeei<b'iital.< tliat have been asMjcia(<‘d with i.1 in 
bir^tory. It may be .said ibal 'iAe have only to 
libemte tbe bisioiie ^f)eiali<Tn from its tn4» ab^,tr^ICt, 
nji^tdule, and ultra rc\ obitionary bums and wo bav'e 
a new t\ pe ot industrial organ i>aU<»n wdiicli has 
n navonalde claim ti* sn].M<?mricv in the future. 
\V.‘ ran conct iw’ iiidusiiy as umb‘r the entire and 
clinuent runlrni of ax'-<»cial e<] woikors, making an 
e.piiiablr cli-} ribution nf tlic juiidncc, w'hile jiri- 
vote < ;‘ipitrd coubl br nminfaiiUHl in so fur aft it is 
nrces.-:ai V to fvei'dom and individual deveJojunent. 
In like mnnuej the luTedilary jirinciplc with- 
all liie implir;tie-x ,m> impt»rta.ut to society w^mld' 
be pves*o ved. and by social control prot«?ctcd froiiu 
existing a!vu>o.<. As ibe co-operative workers- 
sstmbl have edVriivi- ciuarol ot tlie instruments of 
labiuir, that di\<>vce <ft the |:». bonier from the means 
of subsistenci' and cultuio which was one of the 
most l;unentabl'> rer,tilt.s of the indnstrial revolu- 
tion wouhi terminate. Tfie present diflcrenees 
]»«'lweejj capital ami lal^our wouhi <-easc, inaKimndi 
as lalMMii would b(‘ unileti with capital under one 
and the same social luaiiagemenL The Jjoiirs of 
labour and the nainineiatioii of labour would be* 
mainly ami normally rcguhiteil not by coinpcli- 
fion, but by reb.'iimcf' to reasonable human nccd.s. 
Fiu* the realisation of such a condition of things 
much wtnihl depend on the growth of habits of 
free self government and self control. It could be 
brought about, not by a political catastro]>be, but 
by a long and gradual ju'oco.ss of organic cliange, 
especially in the minds and morals of the masses 
of tile industrial nojnilaiion. 

Til short, socialism is tJie extension to industry 
and economics of the free self-governing principle 
reeogniseil in democracy. It is iiuhistrv of the 
jieopli*, hy the people, for the peoi>Ie. AVhen we 
renieiuber that this typo of organisation has from 
the time of Simon do Montfort taken more tlian 
.six coiUnries to attain to imperfect realisation ini 
the English parliament, it will l»e clear tliat it can- 
not succeed in the industrial spliere in a day. It 
may be maintained, however, that w’c can sec the 
sul^taxitial beginning.^ of sucli an economic clian^ 
in the extension of social control through ( 1 ) the* 
stat^ luid (2) the municipality or conimnne, and 

(3) in the growth of the cooperative system. 
The company is at present the gi'ow'ing power in- 
iudu.stry ; but even as regards the great companies- 

(4) the control of the state and of social opinion is- 
contimially extending. In the application of the 
profit-sharing principle w^e may discern a possible 
change tow ahls a system in wduch the workers may 
have an interest in and control of the laige industry. 
And in the continual clevelopnient and concentra- 
tion of business of all kirid.s in these preat industries 
we may see the mechanism by wdiioli they might 
be brought under social management. I'he gieat 
companies are no longer conducted by the owmers 
of the capita] as siicli, but by a paid stafl' of officials 
under a manager; and the wdiole organisation i^uld 
without shock lie transferred to the direct service 
of the oomiiuinity. 
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It will be clear that socialism is a question for 
the future. Only the future can disclose how far 
and liow soon any system of free associated workers 
can supersede the prevalent system of competitive 
industry served by wage-labour. And, as we indi- 
cated at the outset, the drift of opinion about 
socialism will largely depend simply on the mean- 
ing which prevalent use and wont give to the word. 


Societies are associations for some particular 
object, such as the promotion of science, art, 
and literature ; the diffusion of knowledge, religion^ 
and morality; intercourse between tliose of the 
same profession or trade ; the renmval of legal 
grievances ; mutual aid in cose of distress ; and an 
abundance of other aims, which are eitlier bene- 
ficial to the general public or to the members of 


I iiciai to tiie general nuoiic or to the members of 
Relation of Socialism to Darwinism , — Many the society alone. Tne great scientific, literary, 
students of socialism find a ditticulty in under- and art associations are many of them separately 


standing its relation to the Darwinian theory, 
according to which development <lepends on the 
struggle for existence, resulting in the survival of 
the fittest. Reasonable socialists must admit that 
such a stmggle is a prime fact in the history of 
human society, and that it is a cardinal principle 
of human progress tliat the competitive system is 
only a mouern form of the struggle for existence, 
and is therefore a necessary stage in the progress of 
mankind. On the other hand, it is enough to point 
out that the struggle for existence is only one side 
of human evolutioii. Another side not less im- 
portant is seen in the development of the principle 
of association oi; community, in the continual effort 
to moralise the struggle, to place it under the regu- 
lation of rational, ethical, and artistic ends and ideals. 
In short, the moral and social progress of the worhl 
has larj^ely consisted in mitigating, limiting, and 
regulating the struggle for existence. The struggle 
for existence, however, is not thereby abolished. 
It is only carried forward to a higher plane. The 
development of the social principle or principle of 
association is itself a potent element in the struggle ; 
for the struggle is not one between individuals 
merely ; it is waged also between communities, which 
on the whole are continually progressing, and an im- 
provement in social organisation may be decisive 
.of the result. In the great struggle for existence 
which is always proceeding between the nations of 
Europe a large advance, for example, in the educa- 
tion and social condition of the people of one nation 
niay more than any other factor turn the scales in 
its favour. The family virtues — good faith, iustice, 
and humanity — have always been powerful ele- 
ments in the development of society. They are 
all phases of the moral and social progre.s.s of the 
world. Socialism claims to have brought forward 
I a type of industrial organisation which can best 
continue and promote the ethical and social pro- 
gress of mankind. The competitive system is the 
latest form of the struggle for existence, and 
socialism is the latest theory for its regulation. 

See the articles Communism, Co-operation, Evolu- 
tion, Friendly Societies, George (Henry), Inter- 
national, Knights of Labour, Lassalle, Marx, 
Nihilism, Peasant I^roprietorship, Profit-sharing, 
Trade-unions, &c. Marx, Kapital, of which two vols. 
have appeared (the first in an Eng. trans.), remains the 
classic work on socialism ; see also Euyen Diihrimi^s 
Uuiwahunf/der Wisse'tischaft, by Marx’s friend Fr. Engels; 

A. SchiilBe, Quintessenz des Sozialismua, Ban und Lchen 
des socialen Korpers (vol. in.), and T/ie Impossibility of 
Social Democracy (Eng. trans. 1892); P'ratiz Mehring, 
Die Deutsche Social demokraiie ; Rudolf Meyer, Dcr 
EmancipatUmskampf des vierlen Standee ; Laveleye, Le 
Social isme Coniemporain (Eng. trans.); Les Proces 
A,narchistcs (Lyons, 1883); John Rae, Coatemporary 
Socialism (new ed. 1891); Fabian Essays in Socialism ; 
Hyndman, Historical Basis of Socialism in England; E<L 
Bellamy, Looking Backward ; W. Morris, News from 
Nowhere; Graham, Socialism New and Old (2d cd. 1892) ; 
An Inquiry into Socialism (1887), and A History of 
Socialism (1892) by the present writer; hooks by 
Gilman (1892), W. Morris and Belfort Bax (1893), Ely 
(1894), Flint (1895); Gohre, Six Months in a Work- 
shop (trans. 1895); Nitti, Catholic Socialism (trans. 
1895); ,Biblio{jraphie des Socialismus 

und Communismus (1893); and the relevant chapters 
in the eoonomio works of Roscher, Wagner, Mill, and 1 
Sidgwiok. i 


treated in this work (see Royal Society, Royal 
Academy, &C. ). So are many special institutions 
like the liniiiane Society (q.v. ), the S.P.C.K. (see 
Christian Knowledge). Othei-s are dealt with 
in the articles on the subjects with which they 
concern themselves ( Lifeboat, Temperance, 
Browning, &C.). In Britain the term academy is 
usually reserved for art associations ; but on the 
Continent the great national literary and scientific 
organisations are usually styled academies, and are 
treate<i at the article Academy. So with many 
American learned associations. See also Missions, 
Book-clubs, Secret Societies. 

The following is a list of the liest- known British 
societies, associations, and institutions in order of 
date, fuller information as to which may be sought 
in tlie Year-book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great llritain and Ireland (miblislied 
annually since 1884). It should be noted that in 
some cases the society arose out of a minor and 
older organisation ; was itself founded under a 
somewhat difierent name ; or received its charter of 
incorporation years after its foundation. 

Royal Society ( Loinloii). . . 1660 I Statistical 1834 

Royal Dublin Sr>cicty. 1681 Numismatic 1836 

Chrl.stian Knowledge 1608 Ornitliologieai 1837 


Society of Antiriuaiies 1707 

Society of Dilettanti 1734 

Society of Arts 17/>3 

Manchester Lit. und Pliil. .1781 
Itoyal Soc. of Kdinl>urgh. .1783 
Highland and Agricultural. 1784 
Royal Irish Academy 1786 


Soc. of Antiquaries of Scot. 1780 EtlinologicAl. . 


Royal Agricultural 1888 

Royal Microscopical 1839 

Royal Botanical 1839 

Iri.sh Arcluvological 1840 

Chemicsal 1841 

Pharnmceutical 1841 

Philological 1842 


Liiinean 1788 

Royal institution 1709 | 

Ilcjyal Horticultnnil 1801 , 

Royal Med. & Chirurgical..lS05 i 


Brit. Arch.cological A8.soc.1843 
Royal Archicol. Institute.. 1843 

Sydenham 1843 

Ray 1844 


London Institution 1806 Royal Meteorological 1860 

Geological 1807 I’hotographic 1862 

Peace lsl6 Antliropological 1863 

Inst, of Civil Engineers. . .1818 J.ondon Mathematical 1866 

Hunterian 1810 PalcHtine Explor. Fund . . . 1866 

Royal Astrfmoniieal 1820 Royal IliHlorical 1868 

Royal S<Hi. of Literature. . . 1823 Christian Evidence 1871 


Royal Asiatic 1823 

^^oological 1826 

Diffusion of Useful Know). 1827 


A n til ropol ogi cal I ns t i tutc. , 1871 

i^aheographical 1878 

English Dialect 1873 


Royal Geographical 1830 (Now) Sliaksporo 1873 


Harvelan 1831 

United Service Institution. 1831 

British Association 1831 

British Medical A.ssoc 1832 


Folklore 1878 

Egypt Exploration Fund. .1881 

Psychical Research 1882 

Royal Scot. Geographical. .1884 


Of American learned asBOciations, whether calling 
theiiKselves Academy (q.v.) or not, the following 
are among the more important of several thousand, 

American Philosophical Society 1743 

American Academy of Arts aiicl Sciences, Boston 1780 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 1799 

New York Historical Society 1804 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 1812 

New York Academy of Sciences 1818 

Boston Society of Natural History 1880 

Smithsonian Institution 1846 

American Association for the Advancement of Science.. 1847 

American Gecwraphical Society 1852 

National Academy 1868 

Social Science Association 1866 

Numismatic and Archoiolcj^cal Society 1866 

American Folklore Society 1888 

Society Islands. See Tahiti. 

SoeinilS. the name of two celebrated hereeiarebs, 
uncle and nephew, who have given name to a sect 
of Christians, the Sodnians, whose doctrines, though 
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no means identical, are to a large extent those 
the modern Unitarians. — L ^islius Sooimrs, or 
liJSLio SozziNX, was born in 1525 at Sienna in Tus- 
cany, of a family long distinguished for its cultiva- 
tion of literature and science. His fatlier, Marianus 
Socinus, was an able ia\^er, and dc^sigiied his son 
for the same jprofessiou. But Lielius hoou displayed 
a strong preference for theological inquiry, an<{ in 
order to better prosecute liis biblical studies be 
made liimself familiar with Greek, Hebrew, an<l 
Arabic. The only lesnlt of his legal training that 
one can discern is an ohstinate aversion to believe 
anything ' unreasonable. ’ Tlie principles of tlie 
Keforination bad slowly found 1 heir way into Italy, 
and in 1546 a secret society of forty distiugnished 
men was forinetl at Vicenza for tlie dis<;ussion f)f 
religions questions. The conclusions at m IiicIi they 
arrived Mere unfavourable to the doguia of the . 
Trinity, wliicli they hehl to have been is>rr4>wed by ' 
tlie early cliurch from the speculations of Greek , 
philosophers. The purpose of tlieir meetings j 
together having been <ris4*,oveied, the. society broke ; 
up. fSome of the members were art e^. ted and put ; 
to death, others .so\ight safety in lligitt. Among ' 
the latter was Socinus, who travfdbsl in hranro, { 
England, Hollainl, (bu'many, aijd IVdaml, makijtg 
the acquaintance, and acfjuiring t!n‘ oteem, oi i 
iiiaTiy IranHalfiine scholars, ami iinally seitled in l 
Zurich, #here he tlied in 1562, Nvheii only thiity 
seven years of age. Ladius So<‘imis, unlike most ; 
lieretie.s, was a modest and reti<*cnt m.an, lie ! 
united in altogether Hne\am|dcd degree tlje 
M\armest piety with complete freedom in the<»logi- 
cal speculation. — See lllgtm's Snn'ni 

( Leip, 1814), au<l Stjuiholai it'J Vitanv ct Dortrinum 
LivJii Sod ill (Leip. 1S26). 

F.vusTtuS SociNl's, or FAr\sTO Sozzixr, nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Sienna, 5tli J.)ecemlH'r 
1539. He lo.st liis ]>arents while still young, hence 
Ids education was neglected ; but this ratln^r helped 
than hindered him to become a hereiic before be 
was out of his teens. At twenty-lNvo he repaire<l 
to Lyons, where lie was when he got news of his 
uncle’s death. He iimmaliately pixieeedeil to 
Zurich to take charge of his papers, next entered 
the service of tlie Gran<l 4luke ot Tuscany's sister, 
and during t>velve years seemed to f4)rget, amid the 
cares of (Cilice and the dissipations of society, tlie 
tliorny questions of theobigy. In 1575 he relireil 
to Ba.sel, to pro.seciite his stuiUes more closely, and 
in November 1578 he set out for Klausenburg, at 
the recpietst of George Blamlrata, whence next year 
he %vent to Poland. Anti Triiiitariaiii.*^!!! was even 
Btrongcr here than in Transylvania, aiul Socinus 
soon obtained great iiilluence. He preached and 
dispute4l and w’rote with a zeal that bis successors 
never displayed. His position in relation to the 
Reformers was that Luther and Calvin had 
rendered great services to the cause of religion, 
but that they had not gone far enough, that the 
only solid basis on wJiich Protestantism could rest 
was human reason, that everything that contra- 
dicted it should be rejected as "false and incredible, 
and that dogmas that were absui*d should not lie 
allowed to shelter themselves from criticism because 
their defenders chose to call them mysteries. The 
Protestants were alarmed, and the ablest among 
them undertook publicly to confute Socinus. A 
disputation was held in the college of Posna, which 
enued in Socinus reilucing all his opponents to 
silence; but they retaliateu after the unscrupulous 
fashion of the times by trumping up against their 
vanquisher a charge of sedition^ wnich, although 
ridiculously grounaless, made . it necessary tor 
l^inus to withdraw from Cra^w. While living 
to retirement on the estate of a Polish noble, 
Christopher Morsztyn, he married the daughter 
of his proteoton She seems to have been a tender 
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and affectionate wife; and when Sootous lost 
her in 1587 he almost broke his bwft thtonigh 
grief. About this period his property , in itiuy 
was conhscated ; but be had powerful and wealthy 
friends in Poland, who proved generous tb him 
in his needs. In 1588 he took part in tlie synod 
of Brest (on the borders of Idthuania), and com- 
bated all the principal dogmas of the church 

the divinity of Chilst, pn.vpitiatory sacrificOr 

original sin, liumuiMlepravity, the chic trine of neces- 
sity,^ and justiHcati4m by faith. In 1598, on the 
I }mh]icatioii of hi.s De Jchu Vhriaio Samfore^ his 
I ejifimies stirred up the tK>pula4;e of < 'rm-ow against 
him ; and Socinus was torn fnjm a sick bed and 
nearly munlered. Soon after be ]<q’L the city and 
foumi a refuge Mdth one of fjis friemis in the village 
of J.uclav/ice, wlicre ho <Iied, 3d March 1694. 
Tlio works are no longer rejid ; Imt his opinions 
have never wanted advijcates in any Protestant 
( tiuntry. H 4 *, :ind lu.s um le may he reganietl as 
precursors of ihat .-pirit of Katioiialism which han 
nM>te<! i!H4»lf 4lf fM>lv in tlie thought of the modern 
W4)rld, 

Fjv.yjikow'viki's Life, pri'lixcd to a wllectioii of the 
%4'oik.'-: of :S<^>cimis io tlitr l>ih. Frat, Pdunortt tii (Anist. 

aiticle in Diet ion^ 
itairt : Touliciiirfi f Loiul. 1777); a JJfe by 

vs alia c* (lS;)0f. .S o also Kock, Dcr Sorimaniismus 
i, I'M7), and thf* article T NlTAKrAXi.-M. 

Soriologry* n hyhri<i woni brought into cur- 
r»‘n4‘N by (‘4jmtt‘ with the mcfiniug of ‘.‘social politics,* 
dt*aU Mith muji a social h4‘ing (Aristotle’s zoon 
'«<-ud so has for its subject the origin, 

I cirg^anisaihjn, fiml 4lev4‘h>pment of human society 
I find human 4‘ult.ure, o>.vj>e4-iallv on the side of social 
j ami political iusi it iitions. The tiehl of Aiithro- 
! iq-y-) Usually restricted to the discussion 

i of tilt* (*arlier stages of social development anri .«4Ur- 
{ vivals frt>m that stage into the present. 8j>ecala- 
] titiri on the suhicects inchi<l4.‘d in the M’ule Held of 
; sociology is as oitl ;is litemture ; and the names of 
! Platti, Aristotle, Hohlies, Vico. Herder occur as 
I prtmiinent aimmgst ili4>,se who have dealt with its 
I jirtihleins. But it Mas Comte m*1io may be said to 
i liave inatle the lirst st^rious atteuqd to make 
I stM'itilogy a sciiuiee, and a sketch of his views will 
! be ftniml at Positivism. The inethodH of modern 
! s<K*iology are, hoMever, especially identified M'ith 
I lht> M'ork of Herbert Sj>en(‘er, m1u> makes the science 
; a series of generalisatitm.s tin the eorresjHimlencea 
i and contra.sts In'tween in4)i\'i<liml organisms and 
I communities or societies as social organisms, M’ith 
their structures and function.s, their periods of 
groM’th and decay. The forms of government — 
civil, ecclesiasticiil, military, industrial, ceremonial 
— are the structures of communities ; seiitiinenta, 
iileos, industrial processes, fine arts may be regarded 
as function .s. See the article Spencer, and his 
rriuapleso / Sociology : Anthropulogv, Criminol- 
ogy, EVOLimON, FAMILY, FEUDALISM, GOVERN- 
MENT, Marriage, Political Economy, Politics, 
Poor-laws, Prisons, Socialism, M'oman’s 
Bights, and the Morks cited under these heads. 

The name of Social Science bos in Britain 
lieen specially given to the study of all that relates 
to the social improvement of the community. A 
society, called ‘The National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science,’ M’as organised at 
a meeting held under Lonl Brougham^ auspices 
in July 1857, to consider the best means of unit- 
ing together all those interested in social improve- 
ment ; and till 1884 held annual congresses in 
large towns throughout the United Kingdom. At 
the last congress the Association comprised five 
aeotions— (1) Jurisprudence and Amendment of 
the Law (sub-section. Repression of Crim^; (3) 
Education; (3) Hmlth; (4) Economy and Trade; 
(5) Art. 
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Socotra* an island in the Indian Ocean, 150 
miles E. by N. from Cape Guardafni, and 220 from 
the ftoutliern coast of Arabia. Seventy miles long 
by twenty broad, it has an area of 1380 sq. m. The 
intenor embraces numerous barren plateaus ( 1500 
to 2000 feet), with several well- wooded mountains, 
rising to 4.500 feet ; there are fertile valleys between 
the ranges and l>elts of rich soil along the coasts. 
The climate is moist and warm, but he^thy.^ Aloes 
and dragon’s bbxKl are the cliief commercial pro- 
ducts. The inhabitants, about 10,000 in all, live on 
dates and the produce of their sheep, goats, ami 
cows. Tliey belong to two distinct types — one 
with a comparatively light-coloured shin and 
straight hair, the other darker with curly bail*. 
But all alike speak tlie same peculiar language, 
which h«is certain affinities with the 8outh 
Arabian dialect of Mabra. The people show 
traces of intermixture with Negro, Arab, and 
Indian tribes ; and in ancient times the inhabitants 
of Socotra were believed to have been acquainted 
with Greek civil i.sation and later to have been 
Nestorian Cliristians. From the 16th century 
at least they owed some sort of allegiance to the 
gnltan of Keshin on the Araldan coa.st. After 
being occupied by Britain in 1835-39, the i.^laml 
was taken under British protection in 1876 
and formally annexed in 1886. The chief town is 
Tamarida on the north coast. The Royal Society 
and the Britisli Association sent out in 1880 a 
commission of scientihe men to investigate the 
l)otany and zoology of the island ; ( iei man, Austrian, 
and other expeiUtions followed before 1900. 

See Yule’s Marco Polo (vol. ii.), Bent in Nineteenth 
Centnry (June 1H97), and the llnyal Scoitiah Geo- 
graphical Magazine for December 1898. 

Socrat€8« the Atlicnian philosopher, 'was the 
son of Sophronisens, a sculptor, and Pliamareic, a 
midwife. As he was at least seventy years old at 
his death, he cannot have been horn later than 
469 B.C. He is sahl, tlioiigh only by late writers, 
to have followed his father’s profession for a time ; 
and, ill the days of the traveller Pausanias (about 
160 A.l>. ), a statue of the Graces, standing at the 
entrance to the Acropolis, \va-s ascril>e<l to him — 
with what amount of truth it is impossible to say. 
He received the usual education of an Athenian 
youth, and learned also geometry and a.stronomy. 
He was acquainted with the philosophy of Anax- 
agoras (q.v.), probably only through reading his 
books, and with other speculations alioiit the 
physical universe. But he came to consi<ler such 
mqiiiries fruitless and disappointing. ‘To know 
one’s self ’ was a more pre.S8ing task than to know 
about nature. The most important influence on 
his mental development was liis intercourse with 
the various Sophists (q.v.) who frequented Athens. 
Plato (Mcno 96 d) inaKcs him speak as if he had 
been a jmpil of Prodicus ; but he was in no sense a 
disciple of that sophi.st. Though in Xenoplion’s 
Memorabilia (ii. 1) he reproduces Prodicus’ moral 
tale of ‘ Tlie Choice of Hercules ’ with approval, he 
apologises, witli obvious irony, for not adoiming it 
with the fine language employed by the sophist, 
who, we know from Plato’s Protagoras, was fond 
ol pedantic verbal distinctions. With the other 
famous sophists of the time ( Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Hippias, ivc. ) Socrates stood only in the relation of 
a controversial disputant, though it is clear from 
the caricature of hun by Aristophanes in tlie CloudH 
(423 B.a) that ordinary Athenian opinion regarded 
Socrates as a typical sophist. It may be noted 
also that Aristophanes, following the vulgar con- 
ception of a philosopher, represents liis sophist 
Socrates as engaged in physical researches, though 
many of the sophists, like Socrates himself, 
occui>ied themselves not with nature but with 


questions of direct practical human interests 
Socrates, in bringing down philosophy from heaven 
to the common lue of men (as Cicero puts it), was- 
only carrying out in a conspicuous and earnest way 
one of the new intellectual tendencies of his age. 
Socrates, we might say, was the greatest of the 
sophists, and therefore more than a sophist. 
Euripides, the poet of the new ideas, is said to 
have been intimate with Socrates ; and the comic 
poets alleged that Socrates helped him with his 
iragetlies. Whether Socrates really met Par- 
menides (q.v.), as repi-esented by Plato, *w'e have 
no means of saying. 

Socrates took part in three campaigns : he ser\'ed 
at PotidiPa between 432 and 429, at Delium in 424, 
and at Amphij)olis in 422. His bravery, his extra- 
ordinary physical vigour and indiffierence to fatigue, 
or cohl, or heat, became known to his comrades 
during these campaigns. He was a good^ citizen, 
obedient on principle to the laws of his city ; and 
he did not hesitate to face the anger of the people 
or of tyrants when duty required. The only 
political office he ever held was when in 406 he >vas 
one of the senate of Five Hundred, and then, 
whilst he was one of the preshling iribe, he alone 
refused, at groat personal risk, to put to the vote- 
the illegal proposal to tr>^ in a body (instead of 
individually) the generals 'who hacl deserted the 
disabled vessels and left the dead unlluried at 
ArgiuusfP. And, again, during the u.snrpation of 
‘ Tlie Tliirty ’ he dared to ilisohey .an illegal order. 
He held afoof from politics, restrained by 'wliat 
he believed to he a divine warning, and considering 
that he had received a call to the jmrsnit of philo- 
•sophy and could serve his country liest in that 
way. Socrates wrote no hooks. He set up no- 
regular school of philosophy. He simply^ lived 
con.stantly in public, frequenting the gymnasia and 
the market-i>lace. lie did not care to go outside 
the city walls ; ‘ the trees had nothing to teach 
him’ (iis he s.ays in Plato’s PhtedrusY It >vas 
from men and about men, men of all sorts and con- 
ditions, that he desired to learn, wiser than othei’a 
only in being conscious of his own ignorance. It 
was in this sense that he interpreted the Delphic 
oracle, which hail said that no one Avas Aviser than 
Socrates. Out of liis wide circle of acquaint«ancea 
some came to he attached to him more closely by 
ties of affection and admiration ; yet there was no 
formal bond of dlscipleship. We should rather 
speak of the voung friends or the companions than 
of the disciples of Socrates. F rom two of these, 
Xenoplion and Plato, Ave learn all we can know 
with cert.ainiy about his strange personality and 
his way of thinking. Yet there is this difficulty, 
that, Avhile Plato often makes Socrates the moutii- 

E iece of ideas ih.at were in all probability not held 
y him, Xenophon, a soldier and by no means a 
pliilo.sopljer, makes Socrates a very much more 
cominon)>]ace person than he must liave been. 
And it must be remembered that Xenophon wrote 
expressly to jii.stify Socrates to the average 
Athenian. If we Avere dependent on Xenoplion 
alone, it would liq unintelligihle how Socrates 
could have l>een the initiator of a great move- 
ment in philosophy, and how the Athenians could 
have been suspicions of so safe and conserva- 
tive a moralist. Though Plato is apparently not 
Imiind by any rigid considerations of historical 
.accuracy in his dialogues, we may yet accept tlie 
picture he gives us of the habits and conversation 
of Socrates m a true portrait — a portrait painted 
by a great imaginative artist. Aristotle, though 
of course he could only know about Socrates 
tlirougli Plato and others, sometiiiieB supplies us 
with a valuable test to discriminate tlie ^nuiaely 
Socratic from the purely Platonic elements in the 
dialogues. Xenophon becomes a useful authority 
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when read in the light of what we know from Plato* 
Many iiavlnga of Socrates convey profoander mean- 
ings to the readers of Plato than they probablly did 
to Xenophon hiniBelf. Wliere Xenophon sees only 
a prudential maxim, I^lato linds the germ of a 
philosopliicai principle. 

In personal appearance Socrates was odd and 
«ven conspicuonsiy so aiuoiig a UaudBouie 

race. He had a flat nose, thick lips, proiniiieiit 
•eyes. Alcibiades (in Plato's compares 

him to a tigure of Silenus. His robust C4jii « tit u lion 
has alreiuly been referred to. always went bare- 
footed, even during a Tliracian wintCM*, and wore the 
same homely clothing all the year H>uml. He. was 
indiflereut to luxury and even to oi’<linarv comfort ; 
but he was by no means an iUS(‘.etic. linhitually 
abstemious and simple, and posse^^siiig perfect con- 
trol over all his appetites, he euiihl at a banquet 
drink more than any one else without, being over- 
come. He delighie<l in tin? soeh;ty tu \ontbs, 
especially if tbey ba<l lair minds in fair bodies. 
From a luotlern point of view, lie miglit seem to 
Wiy too little regard tu the ilutie.s of family life. 
But We must remember that, llnmgb above hi- ag** 
in many ways, be was .still of it, ;ui Athenian 
living almost entirely in a soeieiy <*f uhmi. i'h4^ 
well'KUOWii gossip about ills wife Xanttii|»]K; eum“v. 
to us iimstly from late souices. Xmiopliou only 
tells us^that she ha«l a sbrewi.sb Icmpei, wbieb 
Socrates bore patiently, admonishing his eldest -on 
Lairiprocles ol the duty of gratiiuile to Ids mother 
ii. 2). H is easy t-o belhne (bat a man 
who had a mission, who was willingly poor, and 
lived very much in puldic may ha\e been ati^Ning 
hu.sbaud, even to an Albetdan wife. 

There Inis been nmeh <iisenssion about tin* 
^divine sign* (daunoiuuu) ^vhiell Socrates 
to speak lis a sujiernatural voice which guided 
him every now and tinui, according to Xcnoidion 
telling him to act or not ti> act, acconling to Plai<i 
only restraining him from action, never instigating. 
Later writers, especially in Christian limes, speak 
of it tis a dauinui, genius, or atteiulant .sjiiiit. For 
this there is no anliiority wliatever in Plato ami 
Xenophon. On the otlier hand, we cannot, with 
some laoderii vYritei>i, identify it with the voice of 
•conscience. Socrates speaks of it as a pi’culijirily 
of Ilia own, and it had not to do with the moral 
quality of uction.s in general : it was an occasional i 
inward oracle about iTio future. Soi’rates, not <lis- 
l^lieving in oracles and divinations ( Uumgh very 
likely laying less .stress on them than the pious 
Xenophon would have us suppose), seems to Jiave 
bad certain viviil presentiments which he took for 
special divine monitions ; and it is po.s.*<ib]e, as hiis 
been suggested, t-liat lie was subject to occasional 
hallucinations of hearing, such as may occur even 
in quite sane and liealthy persons. Socrates was 
•eccentric in some ways, and we know that he occa- 
sionally became so absorbed in meditation as to 
become insensible of the outer world. Alcibiades 
•(Plato, Symp. 220) relates that Socrates once stood 
«till for twenty-four hours continuously, entranced 
in thought. It has also been suggest^l that in 
some of liis allusions to the divine si^ there is a 
trace of irony, and that ho may lie indirectly satir- 
ising the prevalent belief in divination, claiming to 
have an oracle of his own. 

In any case the average Athenian thought there 
was something blaspheiuous in the attitude of 
Socrates to religion. He was charged in 399, under 
the restored democracy, (1) with neglecting the 
gods of the state and introducing new divinities 
{daimania)^ and (2) with corrupting the moritla of 
the young. These were very much the same 
charges which had been made ageinst him as the 
typiw sophist by Aristophanes twenty-four years 
belore. They were now made the subject of a 


legal iirosecutioii by Mel^tus, Anytus,. ai|d Lyeo* 
The Atheniaij people, though geuerally toterantk 


The Atheniaij j/eople, though geuerally 
were liable to out hursts of fanaticism % audit ihtuil 
be remeiiibere^i that the religion of a.Gr^^iftate 
was an integral pan of its siKsial and political te- 
stitiitionB. Furtherimue, among the companions cf 
SocraUiB iiatl been several of the leaiUng men in 
oligarchical faction, wucli aH<.-x'itias, (.-hartHides. 
and ho had also b<.*eii jisj<ocaated witli Alcibiades^ 
who iiad 1 lone so much injury to Athens. A ntix^ 
lure (d deiaociHiic indignation with that bigoted 
religions ami imnal co^^er^ atism which hj not 
incompatible Avitb ticiiRKTucy must account for the 
piosocntion and its i>so*'s. l^iatoV Apvlofjtj probably 
J gises tlic snbriiam-e id the actual ilefenee made by 
j Sticraiiis. -a hold \ in(ii<*auon of hi.*^ wiude life, and 
j not. sucb as woiiid he likely t<* conciiiaic mi At.hen- 
j ian popular jsny. Vet ibo \oie of coudcmnalion 
j wu> eanii'd only b> a \ cry small majoiily (six out 
j of, |)iobi».l/l'. , 'I'bc piinj.shim ni bad still to be 

j def*jd<*d fni, Soeratc:- himself ♦.leelaicd that, if he 
; \v(^!e trc*atj:4i ns hi?i life ticssoived, he should Ixe 
. jiminiain€»(f ai llie pnidjV expense in the Piytuncum, 
i’/Ut al lengtli, yicldi/ig to the [>n*ssure of lus fiiciulB, 

; w lu^ v.i'U: trv i’ng to save him, lie agreed to j)ay a 
iiio? tif fjiiity uMLia* (i.e, almiit for \\hich his 

' friemi- umiei'took to be bis suieth.ts. Ibovukcd by 
! \\Iicir doubtless s</ciiiei* to them ob.sfinacy and 
! iiisoienee in tin? old man, the jmlges voted the 
^ permiiy of ‘death/ wldch Medetns luui proposed in 
the iudictnu nt ; according to Hiogenes Laertius 
; (ipv. I, liiis \\ !iix oairied by eighty more soles than 
I the oiigiual oondeiunaliun. 'rUe execution of 
: tin* .sc/iteiii'e vs as ticjastMi for tliirty d.avfs because 
: i»f a snored c)n])as>v to !)elos. If is fi lends, who 
j li.-nl free it«'ce^.s to him, ]»laiincd his escfipe from 
i piison ; but lie refase4l to break the laws of the 
I Hi- last, day was spf‘nl witii his friends, as* 

I ilc-ciibcil in rialo's /Vtrrdo ; nml in the evening he 
drank tln^ hemliKk. ‘ .Sindi was the end,’ Plato 
makes Flnedo say, * of our friend, whom T may 
truly call the wisest and justest and best of all the 
men whom I Intve ever known.’ J^atei writers tell 
how' the Athenians r(*penled and punislied hid 
accur.eis; lait there is no evidence for this in th© 
ssritt*!.- of the 4th (Muiturv «.r. 


! The life ami pliilosonhy <d Socrates are in.separ- 
{ ably connected. Vet he must not be thought of 
as siiiqdy a gotnl man wjio tried to influence others 
for giXMl. He sought to base conduct on know- 
ledge. He went about convincing men not so 
inin li of sin a.s of ignorance. \\ hat is called the 
‘ irony' of Socrates is his manner of aftecting ignor- 
ance ill the pre.sence of the seeming >viwe, in order 
to draw from them an admission of the eonfusioita 
and contradictions resulting from their opinions. 
But his conclusion was not mere scepticLsm or 
despair of knowdedge. He claimed to follow, in 
the intellectual sphere, his mother’s profession, 
and to help those in lal>our tvith new ideas to 
bring them to the hirf h : this is his *niaieutic,’ Le. 
obstetric art. For this reason he always adopted 
th© method of question and answer — the' * dialectic’ 
method in its literal sense. Aristotle ( Jfcf. xiii 4) 
says that Socrates introduced the method of induc- 
tion and tlie search for general definitiom. This 
I is a somewhat technical and formal description of 
the manner and aim of the conversations of ^crates. 
Th© Socratic * induction ’ consists in going to par- 
ticular instances. Socrates was laughed at for th© 
homeliness of his illustrations : he was always 
talking about carpenteis and weavers and shoe- 
makers. 

Ethics was the only part of philosophy wlA 
which Socrates cared to occupy himself, imd in 
ethics his main doctHne may be sommea up in the 
formula * Vi^ue is knowledge ; vice is i^orar^’ 
(Bentham’s sayingt * Vice is misoalcolatioii/ is % 
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somewhat mean-looking version of this. ) It follows 
from this fundamental principle that virtue is one, 
the excellence of each good quality just consisting 
in the knowing what ought or ought not to be dune. 
It follows also that no one can know (in the truest 
sense ) what is right and yet do what is wrong. In 
Xenoplion we do not find Socrates maintaining any 
of tliese opinions in quite so explicit and paradox 
ical a form. In Plato the^^ are carried out to their 
logical consequences (see Plato). We find, e.g 
that Xenophon makes Socrates say that rulers 
should be those who know the art of ruling. This 
sounds commonplace enough. But we cannot say 
that Socrates did not go on to propound Plato's 
paradox that the perfect state wouln therefore be 
one in which the rulers were philosophei*s. 

Xenophon represents Socrates as iising the argu- 
ment from design to prove the existence of the 
g^s. ^ But we cannot say with certainty how far 
his opinions about the gods differed from those of 
the popular religion. We may fairly suppose that 
they approached more nearly to those of Plato 
than to those of the average Athenian. On the 
other hand, from the language of Plato’s Apology^ 
it seems pretty clear that Socrates did not hold the 
definite views about the immortality of the soul 
which are maintained in the Phcedo^ but left the 
question of a future life quite uncertain. 

Socrates founded no special school of philosophy, 
but gave their starting-point to several distinct 
schools. Euclides of Megara ( not to be confounded 
with the great mathematician of Alexandria wdio 
lived a century later) took up the Socratic dialectic 
as his main object of study, and, combining Socratic 
with Eleatic influences, became the founder of the 
Megaric or ‘ Eristic ’ (i.e. disputatious) school. On 
the other hand, Antisthenes (q.v.) the ‘Cynic,’ 
who taught that virtue was the sole end oi life, 
and Aristippus (q.v.) of Cyrene, who taught that 
pleasure was the end, neglected the intellectual 
and logical aspects of the Socratic teaching and 
took a narrowly practical view of the object of 
philosophy, each maintainirm an opposite extreme 
in his view of goodness. These are often called 
the ‘ one-sided * or imperfect Socratics. Plato alone 
inherited his master’s spirit in its fullness. 

The part of Zeller's History of Greek Philosophy deal- 
ing with Socrates is published separately in the Englisli 
translation. The materials for the life and teaching of 
Socrates are Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Symposium 
(the ascribed to Xenophon is probably spurious ), 

and ^ I^ato, Apology ( most strictly historical of his 
writings), Crito, the narrative parts of the Phcedo^ 
Symposium. For further references, see Xknophon, 
Plato ; see also article on ' the dsemon of Socrates,’ by 
H. Jackson, in Journal of Philology, voL v. 

SocrateSt a church historian, born and brought 
up at Constantinople about the end of the 4 th 
century a.d. Little is known of his life save that 
he followed the profession of an advocate. His 
Ecclesiastike Ilistoria covers the period from 306 
to 439, and was most probably wntten about 440. 
As histo^ its chief value lies in its transparent i 
honesty, for the writer’s grasp of the subject was 
feeble and his knowledge small. He borrowed 
from Eusebius, Hufinus, Athanasius, besides eye- 
witness and oral tradition, mainly from the members 
of the Novatian party at Constantinople. He had 
a profound reverence for Origen, and a high regard 
for Greek culture ; and while he himself maintains 
an ofwy orthodoxy, he is indifferent to dogmatic 
definitions and tolerant of erroneous opinion when 
not noisy. Editions are by Hussey (1853) and 
W. Bright, with Introduction (1878); there is an 
English translation in Bohn’s Library (1851), 
another by Professor A. C. Zenos in Schaffs 
^ Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicane Fathera’ 
(3d series, voL ii, New York, 1891). 


Soda* In its widest sense the manufacture of 
soda embraces a chain of operations which includes 
the making of Sulphuric Acid copyright iso2 in u.a 
(q.v.), sulpliate of soda. Hydro- by j. b. Lippiucott 
chloric Acid (q.v.), Bleaching company. 

Powder (q.v.), caustic-soda, soda-ash (alkali), and 
crystals of soda ( washing-sodn ). From some of these 
processes valuable by-products are also obtained, 
such as iron, copper, and even silver from the 
pj^rites, after the latter is burned to yield the 
sulphur required to make the sulphuric acid. This 
sulphur is now recovered on a very large scale from 
exhausted black-ash by Chance s process. 

Formerly most of the soda of commerce was 
extracted along with other products from the 
ashes of certain seashore plants (see Barilla, and 
Kelp). Natural carbonates of soda (sodium car- 
bonates) are found in different parts of tlie world, 
and in some places are worked for use. See Sodium. 
The quantity of soda obtained from all other 
sources is, however, now quite insignincant in com- 
parison witli that produced by the decomposition 
of common salt (cliloride of sodium). This manu- 
facture occupies the chief place among Biiti.slu 
chemical industries, and is conducted on a gigantic 
scale. Two processes are employed for obtaining 
soda, one of these being known as Leblanc’s and 
the other, which is of comparatively recfnt date, 
as the Ammonia -sod a process. 

Leblands process was first made known to the 
Avorld by a commission of the French republic in 
1794, although dating some years earlier. It has 
been one of the most valuable iliscoveries in the 
entire range of chemical manufactures, and has 
been practised for a century without any important 
alteration. The author of this invention reaped 
no benefit from it himself, but spent the last of his 
days in an hospital, ‘ a wreck in fortune, health, 
and hope.’ Owing partly to the war between 
France and England, and partly also to the exist- 
ence of a duty of .£30 per ton on common salt, which 
continued for eight years after the close of the 
war, Leblanc’s process was not adopted in Great 
Britain except on a very limited scale till 18‘23. 
After the repeal of the tax in that year Mr James 
Muspratt erected liis celebrated works at Liverpool, 
adopted the process in its entirety, and succeeded, 
after overcoming many difliculties, in establishing 
this great industry in Great Britain. The object 
of the process is ( 1 ) to convert common salt by the 
action of sulphuric acid into sulphate of soda 
(sodium sulphate); ( 2 ) to reduce this sulphate 
to the sulphide of sodium by the abstraction of 
oxygen ; and (3) by certain reactions, in which car- 
bonate of lime (calcium carbonate) takes part, to 
produce either carbonate of soda (sodium carbonate) 
or caustic-soda. . The several stages are as follows. 

Production of Salt-cake or Sulphate of Soda 
(Sodimn Sulphate). — The decomposition of common 
salt is effected }>y treating it with sulphuric acid, 
which converts it into sulphate of soda and hydro- 
chloric acid, thus : 


Chloride of Sodium f Sodium 
(Common Salt) ( ChloHne -Nw 





Hydrochloric 

Acid. 


Sulphate 

Soda. 


Sulphuric Acid 
The reaction is represented by the equation 
2NaCI -h H 3 SO 4 « 3HC1 + 


of 


This operation was long conducted in a rever- 
beratory furnace, which allowed the gaseoiia 
hydrochloric acid produced to escape into the air, 
to the destruction of all vegetation in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pig. 1 will serve as a diagram to 
explain the nature of the salt-eake furnace, oall^ 
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a blind^roaster or muj/ie-furnace, for making salt- 
cake. A is the iron pan in 'which the charge of 
common salt and Biiiphnric acid is first placed, 
and B is the muffle in which the calcination of the 
half-finished sulphate is coinplefced, the charge, 
being raked from A into B. The tire (C) heating 



Fig. 1.— Vertical Section of FiiiTiace for making 
Sulphate of Soda. 


the muffle is so placed Hint the fiic oraRojt lio not | 
got inside, hut heat it. Uy external tlnc<. t Nii.nlJy j 
the pan is heated hy a .separate tire, hut iu hofuo ! 
instances hy the waste lieal from tlie muffle iiio, j 
The gaseous hydrochlorio acid evolvc<i during the ! 
time the reaction between the .salt and 
the sulphuric achl is going on iu the 
pan is sometimes led away t«) aseparatt* 
conden^w ; hut if a comparatively pure 
acid is not reqninnl then the gases from 
botli pan and inutile go into tlu^ same 
com tenser. 

In th(3 case of the rna.sfcr, an 

ohler kiinl still n.sed, tiiere is a direct 
opening from the tire into tlie hed of 
the furnace, whicli is then of an ordin- 
ary reverberatory type (see forpHR, 
fig. 1, and Lkad, fig, 1 ), with the pan 
place<l at the end as in the hlind-roaster ; 
but in thi.s case the pan has always a 
separate fire. Coke is generally used 
for fuel in the open roaster, and with it 
the pan gas is usnallv separately con- 
densed. Each of these kiiius of furnaces 
has its advantages and disjul vantages. 

The usual clinrge for open roastei-s is 
about 9 ewt of common salt, and for 
close roasters one- half more. With the equivalent 
quantity of sulphuric acid 100 parts hy wciglit of 

? nre chloride of sodium Avoiild tlieoretically yield 
21 *45 parts of sulphate of soda, hut in practice 
only about 110 are obtaineil, owing to the presence 
of moisture in the common .salt. The s|>ecitic 
gi’avity of the suli>huric acid employed varies from 
1700 to I 720. 

Rotating furnaces for making sulphate of soda 
have been introduced in recent years, the one 
patented in 187o by Jones and Walsh being the first 
which came into actual operation. It has since 
been improved by the patentees and othere, and is 
no>y in use at several large alkali- works. Fig. 2 is 
a dia^am of this furnace. It consists of a rotat- 
ing iron pan, 16 feet and upwards in diameter, 
placed in a chamber arched over with firebrick. 
From the fireplace at one side the fire gases pass 
over the surface of the charge to the fme at the 
other side. Tlie salt is admitted by a hopper 
closed by a balanced cone, and there ai^e lead-pipes 
for admitting tlie sulphuric acid at the edge of the 
pan. Fixed stirvera or ploughs are used for turning 
over the charge, which, in the largest sized pans, 
is now sometimes as much as 25 tons of common 
salt, and this with 20 tons of sulphuric acid gives 
^ tons of sulphate of soda every twelve* hours. 
Oas from a producer is sometimes used to heat the 
furnace, and a self-acting method of 'emptying the 

K wae patented by the inventors in 18^. Tnere 
» great saving of manual labour by the use of 


this furnace. Sulphate of soda/ thitefiy 
consnined as an intermediate pi^udt Ip 
making, is used by itself in glass«^makinff/|p,^^ 
manufacture of ultramarine, for ooid-piN|aU<dl^ 
mixtures, and for making various cheinicalii ' / 

From any of these salt cake furnaces the hydro- 
chloric acid gas is led away by pii>es or fiYie# bo ; 
condensing 1 owners sometimes 100 leet high, ahd/' 
filled with pieces of cH>ke. The aeiil vapour enters M ' 
tlie bottom of the tower, and in ascending thrmtgbi J 
the piled coke meets >\'ith a descending streahi " 
of water from the cistern on the top by which 
it is iibsorlied, and tiows away as liquid acid 
tb rough a pijK* at tin? bfise of the tower to 
stofk-oistenis. Strong hydrochlonc acid, which is ^ 
cltiedy used in the manufacture of Bleaching 
}*o\vder (<(. V. ), is easily obtained by good condens- 
ing appliam Cm either from the rotjitory pan funiace 
or from the ]»an of a, stationary furnace, but the 
arid from tlie roaster gas is usnall3" weak. The 
Alkali Al ts of IStkl and 1874 make the coiidensa- 
tioti of nearly’ the whole of the gaseous hydro- 
chloric acid producrHl at works inijK?rative. 

Cfjtirrniion of the i^nlphntti of Hoifo into litw'k- 
ov//. - Tlie sulphate of soda is roasted with coal 


and lime.stone to produce crude carbonate of soda. 
In this oneratioii the oxygen of the sulphate com- 
bines with carlKin furnished hy the coal to form 
carlKinic oxide, which esca^>es into the air. The 
remaining sodium sulphide interchanges combina- 
tions with the carlionate of lime (limestone), form- 
ing carbonate of soda, easily* soluble in M'ater, and 
calcium sulphide, which is insoluble. The action 
of the carhim in reilucing the sulphate of soda to 
the sulphide is shown hy the equation 

Na.^04 + C 4 = + 4CO. 

The further change which occurs is thus repre- 
sented : 

Na.jS + CaCOj = Na^COa + CaS. 

The proportions of the materials as now used are 
the same as those first recommended by Leblanc — 
viz. sulphate of soda, 100 parts ; carbonate of lime 
nimestone), 100 parts ; cai^n (charcoal), 55 parts. 
But as coal is employed in England inst^d of char- 
coal, the quantity used is generally 75 to 100 of each 
of the other tw^o ing^ients. The ' balling furnace ’ 
used in this operation is shown in 3. It has 
tvro beds, the one being raised a few inches above 
the other. F is the fireplace, the waste heat from 
which is usually employed in boiling down the 
tank liquor or soda-lye as indicated in the section. 
The charge of about 8 cwt. of the above mixture is 
thrown into the bed, A, of the balling fumaccL 
alter it baik been raised to a bright red heat, and 



Fig. 2. — Rotating Furnace for making Sulphate of Soda: 

A, iron i»nn for containing charge ; 15, hoi>i)er, with lialancod cone for charging ; 
(’*, fireplace ; D, one of the stirrer-s ; E, self-acting arrangement for discharg- 
ing pan. 
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remains till it becomes sufiiciently heated through- 
out tiie whole mass. It is then transferred to the 
fluxina bed, B, which is next the lire, and exposed 
to a liigher heat, when it siiortlv begins to soften 
and II ux into a mass like dougm In about fifty 
minutes the charge is withdrawn in a red-hot state 
by the working door, and received into iron barrows. 



Pig. ^ — Section of Balling Furnace, showing an evaporating pan, P, P, for Soda* 
liquor ill connection witli it. 

•where it solidifies into blocks of crude soda, termed lime is placed, and i 
ball soda or black-asli. and agitated. Aft 

Black-ash is now extensively made in a revolving the clear liquor is 
furnace, which <loeH away with the arduous iijaniial liquor-settlers, the li 
labour required in a stationary furnace, and which and used in the bla 
was first patented in though many difficulties concentrating disteri 

hatl to be overcome before it became a success. Mr the ai<l of beat to brii 
.J. C. Stevenson, of the Jarrow Chemical Works, so<Ia liquor to the r< 
after much Labour suceee<led about 1870 in estab- last of these cisterns 
lishing its superiority over the older kinds of a specific gravity of 1 ' 
balling furnac^JS. A longitudinal secti()n of this each of a capacity o 
furnace is shown in lig. 4. It is cither cylindrical strong fires, and here 
or barrel-alianetl, about 18 feet long and 10 feet is completed, and the 
in diameter, lined with firebrick. The furnace is iron ‘ drums ^ contain 
driven by steam and the necessary gearing, a spur- it solidifies into a w 
wheel being placed round and fixed to the cylinder, or caustic-soda, NaOl 
wliich turns on friction rollers. At one end it is in large quantities, c 



Fig, 4, — Involving Black-ash Furnace, partly in section : 
P, fire ; R, revolving cylinder ; W, friction wheels ; H, tanks, &c., 
, for evaporating soda-lye by waste heat of furnace. 

furnished with a large fireplace, the fire gases from 
which pass through the ‘ b.arrel,’ and onwards to 
heat the boilin»-(lown pans, which are placed at 
the opposite end and arranged much in tlie same 
way as in the stationary furnace. The larger- 
sized revolving ftirnaces produce 30 tons of block- 
ash in twenty -four hours. 

Lixiviation of the Black-ash . — The crude soda 
mo named requires to be porous, so that water will 
easily penetrate the broken lumps of it when placed 
4n iron tanks. Formerly a series, say of four of 
these, was placed in a step-like arrangement in 
which the lowest contained the fresh black-ash 
and the highest that which was nearly exhausted 
of ito soda. Fresh water flowed in at the top, and, 
as it dissolved ont the soda, became gradually 
etnmger in descending from tank to tank, till it 
reached its fall strength in the lowest one. A 
snore recent plan is to have the tanks idl on a level 
and commantcating with each other by tubes ; but 


liquor in the one containing fresh black-ash, while 
the other two have liquors of intermediate but 
unequal stiengths. The level of the liquor dlHers 
in each, being highest where weakest and lowest 
where strongest. When communicatioti is opened 
between these tanks cli*cu}ation is caused by hydro- 
static pressure. The soda liquor from the black 
ash is treated differently^ 
according to whetlier soda 
asli or caustic-soda is to be 

; — i |~~^ =j| |i made from it, 

I P ll ^ 1 I li Caustic - soda, — As the 

I I tank liquor consists of a 
I strong solution of carbonate 
„ ,r:-. — of soua, it requires to be 

diluted before it can he 
iting pan, P, P, for Soda- causticised with lime. Long 

iron cylinders contain this 
diluted ]i({Uor, into wliich 
lime is placed, and at the same time it is heated 
and agitated. After being allowed to settle, 
the clear liquor is drawn ofl‘ and pumped into 
liquor-settlers, the lime mud in these being savecl 
and used in the black-ash furnace. Several iron 
concentrating cisterns are successively used witili 
the ai<l of heat to bring up by degrees the causticised 
so<Ia licuior to the requireti strength. From the 
last of these cisterns (boat-pans) the liquor, having 
a specific gravity of 1'550, is run into cast-iV^on pots, 
each of a capacity of 10 tons, wliicli are heated 
strong fires, and here the concentration of the liquor 
is completed, and the caustic-soda ladled into sheet- 
iron ‘ drums [ containing 6 cwt. each. On cooling 
it solidifies into a white mass of sodium hydrate 
or caustic-soda, NaOII, which is now manufactured 
in large quantities, containing as much as 77 per 
cent, of sodium monoxide, Na.>(). During the con- 
centration nitrate of soda is uscfl to decompose any 
sodinni sulphide present in the liquor. Caustic- 
soda is most largely used in soap-making and 
paper-making, but also in the manufacture of 
some coal-tar dyes and oxalic acid. 

Soda-ash , — When this substance (carbonate of 
soda) and not caustic soda is to he iaa<le, the 
black-ash liquor is diflcrently treate<l. In referring 
to the hlack-ash fiiniaces (see figs. 3, 4) it has been 
stated that their waste heat is used to boil down 
the hlack-ash liquor. As the concentration of the 
liquor proceeds granular crystals of soda are 
deposited and scraped out into drainers. When 
heated these crystals yield soda-ash ; but impure 
soila remains in the boiling-down vessel. This 
soda, which is mostly carbonate hut also contains 
caustic-soda and sodium sulphide, is mixed with 
some saw'dust and evaporateil to drvness. The 
hlack-salt, as^ this residual substance is called, is 
thcii^ lieated in a carbonating oven in w^hieh the 
burning off of the sawdust generates carlionie 
acid, and this converts the caustic-soda and 
sodium sulphide present into carbonate, and soda* 
asli is the result. The com];>osition of commercial 
soda ash is very variable, hut it frequently con- 
tains about 80 per cent, of the caruonate-, the 
remainder consisting of other compounds of sodium 
and small quantities of other substances. None of 
these, however, interfere with ito use for the 
purposes for •which it is usually employed. When 
It 18 sold the available percentage of soda (sodinin 
oxide or Naaplis quoted. For certain purooMi 
soda-osh is rehned by dissolving, settling, evaporat- 
ing, and calcining. It is then callea refined or 
white alkali^ which should be free of canetio-eoda 
and contain no trace of sodium sahihtde, eodinin 
sulphite, or of iron. 

^ystats of Soda^ Washing-soda^ PTa^tX^, lOH^, 
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From Bulutlon large crystals of aliuo»t pura 
carbottiL^ of aotia separate. Oi'vlinai'y waaiiing- 
acKia consists of these crystals, whicii are of uuiloi'in 
composition and easily dissolved. They oontain 
ten molecules of water — that is to say, they are 
composed of 37 per cent, of carbonate of s<Kla and 
63 per cent, of water. Crystal soda being quite 
free from caustic^soda and other coiniKiunds acting 
on the skin, the hands of washcrwomcu suffer less 
from it than from other kinds of alkali. 

Bicarbomtit of Suda^ *2NaffC(3.^.-”'As will l>e 
presently explained, this salt is now ]»renared rm a 
large scale as a stage in the ammonia' soda process. 
See Sodium. 

Sulphur Recovery , — The recovery <»!’ sulpliur from 
the exhausted black-aHh, wliicJi fonns tlie waste 
heaps of the alkali-maker, i« now, aftormariy uiisuc- 
cessful attempts to do so economically, on a 

large scale by Chances process paU*tjte<l ao recently 
OiS J888. Tills residue, as lias bef‘n staled, 
essentially calcium siiljiliide, wlti<;b ^\h^•n bronglil. 
into contact with carbonic acid in tJie pie.Mmce tif 
water is converted into trarUmate t»f lime, and 
;SU I phu retted hvdmgeii is liberal ed. The pracbic;*! 
di fliculty hatl long been the getting <jt hydrogen 
auJphide in a suiiicieally concent rafc<l suue. Mr 
Cliance’s process is follows : d'lie vat mud 
{black -ash waste) has tlie coan^er ext runeuus pieeer^ ; 
i^iuoveif by a sifting ]»ro<'cs.M, and is then made 
into a creamy conKi.stem*y ssitli water. In this ’ 
state it is distributed into a sei ies of c >Undi)<‘al 
iron vessels for the purimse of having carbonic atdd 
passed through it. These cyliiiflers have rhxee 
main jiiiies {uissing over tliem, witli branches U) 
each. Hy one pijxi tlm carbonic, acid is inlrodueetl 
at tlie Ijottom of the liquid, ami i.he other two b*ad 
the gases away from tJic top of the cylinder. 

The carbonic ae.id is produced in a limekiln, and 
passes, unavoidably mixed with nitrogen, into the 
cylinders, which successively become richer in 
siilnliiir compounds. The result is that hu' a (inio 
little else than nitrogen comes away from the 
last cydindcr. But when the reactions in the 
cylinders are completed tlie final v(‘ssel of the 
.aeries gives off gas rich in sulphuretted hydrogen. 
By means of stopcocks one of the pii>es at' the lop 
of each cylinder conveys the nearly nnmixed nitro- 
gefi to an open chimney, and tlie other takes the 
rich mixture of nitrogen and sulplinretled liydn^eu 
to a gasholder. When the carbonic aciil from tlie 
limekiln passes into the lirst cylinder containing the 
black*asli waste, cavlxmale of lime is }>n>«luc.eil with 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen, H^S. The 
latter passes gn >vith the excess of nitrogen into the 
aecond cylinder, where there is formed siilphydrate 
of calcium, which is a Cfunpound of 

and CaS. In this xvay w’e have tlie sulphur con- 
centrating from hi’st to lost in the series of cylin- 
drical v^sels until it is linally expelled' as 
sulphuretted hydrogen gip. In the process the 
carbonic acid combines with the calcium of the 
sulr^ydrate, giving off the two atoms of sulphur 
as H^, so that for a given amount of carbonic acid 
used we get a double quantity of sulphur. All the 
time the vessels at the be^nning of the series 
remain unsaturated, the nitrogen, amounting to 
about 70 per cent, of the gases pumped in, passes 
away in pipes, and is allowed to escape. It 
contains little or no sulphur ; but by-and-ny tlie 
gas in the vessels consists of from ^ to 35 x>er 
cent, of sulphuretted hydrogen and from 1 to 2 
per cent, of carbonic acid, the remainder being 
altrogen. This mixed gas is oolleeted in a gas- 
holder to enable it to be treated as required. 
The earbemated mud left in the vessels is drained, 
and used iu- place limestone in the black-ash 
furhaosB, so that any soda this dried mud contains 
.IsieeoveredL 


j The sulpliur is obtained from tlie gas in ^ the gas- 
holder in a vfiry pure state in cakes and of 

snlxihur by tlm operation. A deffiiite d 

the suiphidetted hydro^n (present in this 
air is [lassed through a layer of anhydrous 
iron in a Claus kiln, the oxygen present 
enough to unite with the hycTrogeii (of the tO' 
form water, the suljihur iKiing set free. Iron oi^ide 
htt« tho |K>wer of proflucing the combination without 
itself suffering clumge, tlie IhvI of this matdtld 
iK'coming ( without the use of fuel ) suHicieiitl^ 
j hot, by the elicmicjil cliauge which goes on^ to 
volalili.He the siiljdmr vapour along with the steam 
j prodne<;d. The elmiigc is represented by the 
^ lormnla i H.Xl r S. But tlie Hulnhuretted 
I hyilrogoii nutv aNo be iu^eif burned to malce vitriol, 

I which is rthtained of the c-nuio purity a;5 wlieii made 
; fr<>m suljdmi. 

: TJt*: AitimuniH ^sodft proa s:f has witlijii the last 

, few year>* ‘lonifo into ronquaition wit It and lliieatoits 
I tt> sape;.KCiic that of Leblanc. It iw bawcd nn the 
intiiiial rciouion which lake*?; phu'e at ordinary 
ff.*mt»oratnn*tt betweeij cfunmon salt and bicar- 
houatf* of arnmmiia in hstioug aqueous Milutions. 
riie rttuiium of t!u^ Halt ctunhimjtH witli the cnrltonic 
acid and the eidorine v. itli the ammonia, giving 
bicarbiJiiitl of soda, uhieli in«oluhle, and chloride 
of ammoiduin, whiidi remain.'^ di^^jw^lved in tlie 
liquid, : 

Natn : (Nil,) nco, XU, LI y XallCCV 

J 'rin* ammonia is rcct>vered from the chloride and 
j om* liali of the. carbouie acid from the hicarbonate 
for future UM?. \\ heit* possible natural brine is 
used, and this is Ijrougbt to a specific gravity of 
nearly 121)0, either by I be addition of salt if too 
wi*ak or liy adding water if loo strong. Aniinouia 
in the free gaseou.s state is now passed intti the' 
j hrine uniil the lequiicd (juanlily is present, which 
: is known hv the amount of inci-ease in the volume 
I of the liquid. The aminonia enters a mixing tank 
, under a tanforated diaphragm, and the liquid is 
j kept in agilation. A great rise of teiii|>erature 
; is cauMnl hy tlie condensation of the gaseous 
j ammonia, and this necessitates the runiiing of a 
• stream of water through a coil of piping inside 
; the mixer to keep the Jieat as low as t>ossihj^ The 
hrine in rnuning off ^msses through a filter to retain 
: solid impurities, aiul then tlirouj^i another wonn of 
I piping surrounded by cold water. To form the 
; biexart^nate of soila the amtiioniacal brine requires 
to lie saturated with carixmic aci«l. Air -pumps 

draw the carlnniic acid from a limekiln and force 
it (after being properly cooled) at a pressure of 
nearly txvo atmo«pliere.s in at the bottom of a tower 
50 feet high, which is kept nearly full of the liquid. 
This tow^er has perforated plates at everj* three feet 
of height to make sure that the gaseous babbles 
are spread equally through the liquid. Every 
liolf-hour some of the pasty mix tune in the tower 
is run off at the l>ottom. This is full of tlie 
small crystals of bicarbonate of soda, and theee 
are separated by running the mass over a wire- 
gauze filter covered by a cloth, a vacuum being 
maintained below\ The bicarbonate of soda on the 
filter is nearly pure, and the liquid which passes 
through is ammonium chloride. The bicarlwnate 
thus obtained is waslied with wrater and carefully 
dried in apparatus of which there are various forms. 
As there is a comparatively limited demand for 
this kind of soda, it is afterwards heated in close 
vessels in which half ite carbonic acid is given 
off, thereby reducing it to the normal or common 
ca^nate m soda (soda-ash). The gas given off is 
pumped back to the tower and used along with the 
kiln gas for carbonating fresh material. To expel 
any ammoniacal salts aakering to the carbonate of 
soda and render it denser for packing, the heat is 
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continued until fusion takes nlace. The ammonia 
is recovered from the liquid filtered from the bicar- 
bonate of soda by heating it with lima After the 
arnrnoiiia is driven off by heat the remaining liquid 
is calcium chloiide, which is generally run to 
waste. 

See Lunge’s Treatise on the Manufacture of Sulphurid 
Acid and Alkali (1880); Diagram, with Key of the 
Leblanc Soda i^oess, by J. J. MUler, 1891 (for students) ; 
Journal of Chemical Industry (voL for 1888)9 containing 
a paper by Mr Chance on Sulphur Becovery* 

Soda Water* Bee Aeratsd Waters. 

Sdderhamilf a seaport of Sweden, on a bay of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. 13 miles N. of Gefle, exports 
some 260, (KX) tons of iron and timber ( in 600 vessels ) 
annually. It has been frequently burned down, the 
last time in 1865. Pop. 11,500. 

Sodium (sym. Na; equiv. 22*29; sp. grav. 0 073) 
is one of the metals of the alkalies, its oxide being 
soda. Its properties closely resemble thi^e of the 
allied metal potassium. It is of a bluish- white 
colour, is somewhat more volatile than potassium, 
and further diffei-s from that metal in having a 
higher fusing- point — about 208° (97® C.), a greater 
specific gravity, and in not catching fire wdien 
dropped in water (unless the water is heated), 
although, like potassium under similar conditions, 
it partially decomposes it and liberates hydrogen, 
ana at the same time communicates a strong 
alkaline reaction to the solution. Tf, however, 
a piece of unsized paper is placed on the sur- 
face of cold water, and the sodium is placed on 
the paper, the metal takes fire and burns with 
a deep yellow flame. Strictly speaking, it is the 
liberated hydrogen rather than the metal which 
bums ; but a Tittle sodium, volatilised by the 
heat, bums with the hyilrogen. When heated 
in the air it burns with its characteristic yellow 
dame, and is converted into soda. When ex- 
posed tn vacuo to a red heat it a.ssumes the 
form Of vapour, and admits of distillation. Like 
potassium, it must lie kept immersed in naphtha, 
so as to exclude the oxidising action of the 
air. As a reducing agent it is little inferior to 
potassium ; and as its combining power is lower, 
and it is obtained much more cheaply, it may 
usually be advantageously substituteu for potas- 
sium in reducing operations. Sodium does not 
occur in the metallic form in nature, but its com- 
pounds are very widely distributed. It is found by 
far the most abundantly in the form of chloride of 
sodium (or common salt), but it likewise occurs as 
albite or soda- felspar, ciyolite (the double fluoride 
of sodium and aluminium), borax (the bi borate of 
soda), trona (the sesqiiicarlionate of soda), and 
Chili saltpetre (nitrate of soda). Duhamel in 1736 
discovereu that potash and soda ( now known to be 
the oxides of potassium and sodium ) were distinct 
bodies. Sir M. Davy first obtained the metal 
Sodium in 1807. The syml^ol of this metal, Na, 
is the abbreviation of Natrium^ which is derived 
from Natron^ one of the old names of native car- 
bonate of soda. 

The methods of obtaining sodium are;simi1ar to 
those already described for obtaining potassium. 
Intimately mix 30 parts of common soda-ash with 
13 parts of small coal and 3 parts of chalk, knead 
them into a stiff paste with oil, beat them in a 
covered iron pot till the oil is decomposed, and 
finally distil them in an iron retort with the pre- 
cautions which are noticed in describing the pre- 
paration of potassium. The object of Mding the 
chalk is to prevent the separation of the char- 
coal from the carbonate of soda when the latter 
fuses. This mixture ought to yield nearly one- 
seventh of its weight of senium. 

Sodium combines with all the elementary gaseous 


bodies, and two of these combinations, .those with 
oxygen and chlorine, are of extreme imjmrtance 
ana value. With oxygen sodium forms two com- 
pounds — an oxide, NajjO, and a peroxide, Na./.),- 
The latter is of no practical value. The oxide 
(soda) was formerly known as fossil or 7mneral 
alkali^ to distinguish it from potash, which, fiom 
the source from which it was, procured, was termed 
vegetable alkali. Anbydroos soda, KSfO, is pro- , 
cured by burning the metal in diy ; it 
yellowish- white colour* powerfully attjnpts xnoiSr.' 
tui-e, and retains the water so finiuy tihal it eansri^l f 
be e:^lled by heat. Hydrated or oaustio' sodik, 
NaHO, closely resembles, botli in Its . 

and in the mode of procuring it, the corresjKinding ' 
potash compound. It is, however, not so fusilfio : 
as the latter, and is gradually converted, by eE* ;; 
posure to the air, Into carbonate of soda, which is : 
also an infusible salt in its anhydrous state. Soln- I 
tion of hydrate of soda (or soda lye) is largely em- 
ployed in the arts. It is prepared by Iwihng a 
tolerably strong solution of carbonate of soda in 
milk of lime until a portion of the filtrate ceases to 
effervesce on the audition of an acid. The solid 
hydrate has a specific gravity of 2*13, and the 
quantity of anhydrous soda in any solution may 
be closely approximated to by detei*mining the 
specific gravity of the fluid and referring to a table 
indicating the strength corresponding to tJfe specific 
gravity. 

Many of tlie combinations of the oxide of sodium 
(soda) with acids — constituting soda-salts — are of 
great importance. Carbonic acid forms thi-ee salts 
with soda — a normal carbonate, a sesquicarbonate, 
ami a bicarbonate of soda. 

(Jarhonatc of Soda^ NayCOjj + lOHgO, the Soda 
of commerce, is a colourless, inodorous salt, with a 
nauseous alkaline tc^te. It crystallises in large 
transparent rhomboidal prisms, which contain 
nearly 63 per cent, of >vater, but it readily t>arts 
with all this water on the application of heat. 
The crystals also lose the greater part of their 
Avater on mere exposure to the air, when they 
effloresce, and fall to powder. Water at 60° (15® 
C.) dissolves half its weight of the ciystals, and 
boiling Avater considerably more, tlie solution act- 
ing like an alkali on vegetable colours. This salt, 
the natron of commerce, occurs native in ^he 
natron -lakes of Hungary^ Armenia, &c., in associa- 
tion Avith sulphate of soda and chloride of sodium. 

In other regions it appears in an efflorescent fom 
on the surface of the earth. It is now, however, 
almost entirely manufactured from sea-salt. For 
its manufacture, see Soda. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda, Na.^COo + 2NaHCOs + 
SHgO, occurs native in the form of large, hard, non* 
efflorescent prisms, in Hungary, Egypt, Mexico, 

When 


Hien strongly 


under the name of Trond. ^ ^ 

heated it loses one- third of its carbonic acid, 
becomes converted into the preceding salt. 

Bicarbonate of Soda, NaHCOo, may be formed 
by passing a current of carbonic acid through a 
strong solution of carbonate of soda, till saturation 
takes place, and allowing the mixture to crystallise ; 
or it may be produced on a large scale by exposing 
crystals of carl^nate of soda to a prolonged current 
of carbonic acid. Most of the bicarbonate in com- 
merce is now, however, prepared by the ammonia- 
soda process (see Soda). In this a current of car- 
bonic acid gas is pa^ed through a solution of salt 
in aoueous ammonia, when chloride of ammonium 
and uicarbonate of soda are produced. The bicar- 
bonate crystallises in four-sided prisms, which 
require 10 parts of water at an ordinary tempera- 
ture for their solution. This salt is used largely 
in medicine. See AERATElxtWATERS. 

Sulphuric acid forms with soda a normal and 
an acid snlphate. The normal SuiphaU of Sodsh 





‘iMMft' W'hagely employ io- mdtdgra^phjr. aiid fo 
PiBiiMqiMttly pieaciibea medicinally. SttliAatoue 
aeid forme two ealte with iiocla — viz. a eulohite am! 
a bisttiphite. The Sulphite of Stuin, NaHSOa h- 
7B,0. a obtained by siiiiiliiiroiis acid over 

earbonate of aoda, din^olving tne reuniting 
In water, and cryatallising ; when the salt 
O^btained in effloreacent obliono prbunf*, which 
are solnble in 4 parte of cold water, the jtohi' 
tion having a slightly alkaline reaction and a 
sulphurous taste. This compound was at one time 
commercially known as Avtichlftrc, and was largely 
used in pai>er*nianufactones for the purpose of 
reinovin^^ tiie last trace of chlorine from the ' 
bleacheu rag- pulp. The term is now anpliod only ! 
to the hyposulpiiite, which is both cheapei and 
more efficacious. Tlie Bisiflphitc is of no import- 
ance. Nitrate of Soita^ NaNO.,, kTiown also as ’ 
Cubic Nitre or (Jhiti Saltpetre, occMirs a.s a natural 
product on the surface of the soil of certain South 
American districts. In most of its properties, , 
excepting its crystalline h>rni, and furtluw in its 
being deliquescent, it resemhlcs nitrate of potash. 
It is uac<l as a Manure (<[. \'.k The Phosphate.^ of 
Soda, are coim>aratively numenms. llppo-rhlor 
ite of Soda^ NaClO, is\nt present knowii only in i 
solution, in which it occurs as a yellowish -green 
fluid, evolving a smell of chlorine ; it has strong 
bleaching power, and when boiled becomes <ic ' 
colorisedi and evolves chlorine freely. It is formed j 
by passing a stream of chlorine gas thrtnigh a solu- 
tion of carbonate of sotla, the resulting solution 
containing the hypochlorite, together with umle- 
comi>o»e<l carbonate of soda an<l ehloride of sodium. 
This solution is useful as a bleaching agent, as an 
oxidising agent in analytical cdieniistry, ainl jxs a 
disinfectant agent. Tliere are two lioratrs of Soda ^ 
of which tlie only important one, the Bihorate, is 
already descril>e<l \nider its ordinary name of Borax 
(q.v. ). Various Silicates of Soda have been forineil 
(see Silicon, Glass, Slacss). 

The Haloid Salts of soilium resemble, in tlieir ^ 
general characters, the corresponding salts of : 
potash. Of these by far the most iiiii>ortant is 
Chloride of Sodium or Cotnmon Salty formerly 
known as iffuriate of Soda y NaCl. It occurs natur- 
ally in far gi*cater quantity tlian any other soluble 
safb, and is fully described at Salt. The other 
haloid salts— the iodide, bromide, and fluoride of 
sodium — ^require no notice. 

Sodium has been recently found to enter into 
Yarious s^ups of orranic botlies — the sodium- 
alcohols mr oxaniule. When sodium or potassium 
is gradually added to anhydrous alcohol the tem- 
perature rapidly rises, the metal is dissolved, hydro- 

e n is evolved, and a fusible deliquescent compound 
formed, which has leceived the name of Soiiitnn- 
alcohol (or potassium -alcohol ), or of ethylate of soda 
(or potash), its composition being such that it may 
oe regarded as alcohol in which one atom of hydro- 
gen is replaced by one of the metal* 

The tests for the salts of sodium are not very 
•a^faotoiy, because the metal forms scarcely any 
insoluble compounds* A salt of sodium is usually 


j diTobto 'iikia diiwaiies, and the ««;pies in 
! arsenic is employed in medicine. 

! impregnate with a solutiun of arseriiate of soda 
' sweeteueil with sugar is sold as a poison for flies. 

I Biboraie ofSwhty or BotytXy h employed principally 
' as a topical astringent, ami is uschI with advantage 
: in aphthous eruptions of the mouth and throat* 
i Bicarbonate of Soda is a most popular remedy in 
; cases of ilyHfwpsia, hut its u.se highly injurious 
; when there are pbosphntic deposits in the uriue. 
Cftrbonatc of Soda not employed as an antacid so 

frequently as the biearluuiate, in consequence of its 
' disa<jreeahle taste ; but in the diied state, when 
; <leprivcil b;i ht‘at of it» water nf crystallisation, it 
■ iw niu<ih n^etl as an alterative. In dyspepsia 
atiemled with acidify a combination of tlic dried 
carbonate with blue pill and rhubarb pill is often 
oxlrenieJv n^^eful. As it has a very acrid taste, 
if should be couibine<l, if given in powder, with 
some bland sub>tane« . such as t^niipound Traga- 
canfh rowd«u. A solution of Cldorinated Smla is 
preferable to hypochloriie of lime in destroying 
noxious cffiu\ia. as the salt wliich is left doc^ not 
ileliqucsce. PhoHfilnUc of Soda, known also as 
! Tasteless Purging Salt, is a mild saline purgative, 
with a far Jess unpleasant taste than siiljdiatc of 
magnesia. Sfdphntr of Soda and Tartrate of Soda 
' and Potash have been already describe<l under 
their ordiiiaiy names of GJaul>er’e Salt ( q. v. ) and 
Rochelle Sfilt ( q. v. ). 

Sodom# Applk of, the name given to the 
fruit of a species of Solan uin iq.v. j. Rut it ia 
possible that the true Apple of Sodom, or Mad 
Apple, of the shore.s of the Dead Sea, mentioned 
by Stralx>, Tacitus, and Josephus, and described 
as beautiful to the eve, hut filling the mouth with 
hitter ashes if tasted, is a kind of gall growing on 
dwarf oaks, and produced by’^ a species of galb 
insect. 

^ Sodom and domorrah# two ancient cities, 

: almost invarialdy siK>ken of in conjunction in tlie 
Bible, and forming \vith Adniab, Zeboiim, and 
other towns the ^cities of the iilain,’ which, on 
account of the enormous Avickedness of their in- 
habitants ( the nature of Avliich is indicated in the 
term Sodoiny’^ ), are said to have been overthrown — 
not submerg^ — by*^ some terribly convulsion of 
nature. Modem writera on sacred topoCTaphy are 
not agreed as to the site to be assigned to these 
cities. It used to be generally h^d that they 
stood on the southern shore of the Dead Sea, near 
the salt ridge of Usdoin (a form of tlie Avord 
* Sodom * ). Conder believes, hoAvever, that he can 
fix the site of Zoar, at least, at the foot of the 
mountains of Moab, to the north-east of the Dead . 
Sea (q.v.). The popular belief that the cities were 
miraculously overAimelmed by the waters of the 
Dead Sea, and that their remains may still be 
seen at the bottom, ie an idle tale of superstitious 
travellers, uncountenanced either by fact or by 
the terms employed by Scripture to describe tm 
catastrophe. 
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Sodomilt or Sodona, 1l, wiis the usual appella- 
tion of Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (1477-16491, relL 
gious ainl historical painter, born at Vereelli, who 
painted in Rome, but chiefly at Sienna, where he 
died. His best-known pictures are tlie famous 
frescoes in the Villa Famesina at Rome. See 
German Life by Jansen (1870). 

Sodoiliyt an unnatural crime, is punishable 
with penal servitude for life, or any term not less 
than ten years, and the attempt to commit it is 
punishable with penal servitude from three to ten 
yeai*s. In Scotland it was till 1887 nominally a 
capital offence, though not punished except "by 
penal servitude and imprisonment. 

Sodor and Man* See Hkouides, and Man. 

Soestf in Westphalia, 37 miles SE. of Minister 
by rail, was once a Hanse town and a free impeiial 
city, with a population of 30,000 ; now it has but 
16,407 inhabitants (half of them Catholics). The 
Gothic Cathedral ((-atholic), built in 1314, was 
restored in 1840. The municipal law of Soest 
served as the model for LiihecK, Hamburg, &c. 
In 1180 the Archbishop of Cologne seized the 
sovereignty; hut in 1441 the pcojde rose and 
sought the protection of the Duke of Cleves, and 
this led to a siege and heroic defence. 

Sofala^ the name given to that portion of the 
south-east coast of Africa which extends from the 
Zambesi as far south as Delagoa Bay. The inland 
region at the • back of the coast district, partly 
corresponding to Matabclelaiid, was anciently 
known as the Empire of Monomotapa (though the 
word is rather the name of the prince than of 
the state). Sofala was described by the old geo- 
graphers as a very rich, gold-producing country, 
and was judged by some to be the Ophir of 
Solomon, an idea afterwards long discreditetl, bub 
lately revived since Mauch discovered the disused 
mine- workings around Zimbabwe (q.v.), and in- 
terest was aroused in tbem through the British 
South Africa Company penetrating iiito that region. 
:Sofala belongs to the Portuguese, who established 
themselves here in 1606. llieii* lieadquarters, the 
town of Sofala, once a barge commercial town, is 
now a wretched place of 10(»0 inhabitants. 

SoflUf the capital since 1878 of the principality 
of Bulgaria, stands in a broad valley of the Bal- 
kans, beside the railway coniiecting Constantin- 
ople with Belgrade and Vienna. The city since 
1891 has uiulergone thorough reconstruction, 
most of the crooked dirty streets, with their 
tumble-down houses and ruinous mosques, of the 
old Turkish city being demolished to make way 
for broad tree-planted boulevards, with paved side- 
walks and electric-light posts, new French-looking 
houses, sho|>s and hotels, and large public build- 
ings (baths, national library, banks, post-oliice, 
&c.). The principal streets converge upon the 
new goverumeut palace. For centuries the place 
has been renowne<l for itsjiot mineral springs (117® 
F.). Sofia is the seat of a metropolitan of the 
Greek Church, and of the national university. 
There is a considerable trade in hhles, spirits, 
maize, and wheat. Pop. (1870) 19,000; (1900) 
67,9*20, of whom two- thirds were Bulgarians, and 
alxmt 6000 Jews ( originally emigrants from Spain ). 
Sofia is tlie Serdica of the Romans, and was tlie 
seat of a famous church council in 343. Attila 


S landered it ; and it was in the possession of tlie 
tulgaiians from the beginning of the 9th century 
untu its capture by the Turks in 1382. Both 
Hunyady and the Albanian chief Mnstapha Pasha 
(in 1829) Utterly devastated the place, and it was 
occupied by the Russians under General Gh>urko in 
January 1878 » See Contemporary^ April 1891, 
SoftSf a Btodent of Mohammedan theology and 
sacred law. 


Soft^KTASS (Holcua)^ a genus of Grasses (q.v.). 

jSogdimia* anciently a province of tlie empire 
of Persia in the time of the Achtemenians, corre* 
sponded to the modern districts of Samarcand and 
Bokhara and the valley of Zerafshan. Under the 
Greeks, after its conquest by Alexander the Great, 
it was united with Bactria. The Arab geographers 
describe its fertility and beauty in terms of ex- 
aggerated eulogy. 

Soham* a small market-town of Cambridge- 
s1iii*e, with a fine church, 6 miles SE. of Ely. Pop. 
of parish, 3980. 

SollliJ *9 a seaport of Oman in Arabia, stands on 
the Gulf of Oman, 130 miles NW. of Muscat, and 
is a well-built place with town-walls and a castle, 
some weaving and working of metals, a good 
harliour, and an active trmte. It was a famous 
trading-town in tlio end of tlie 10th century, but 
nut long after its commerce fell away entirely. 
The Portuguese occupied it from 1508 to 1660. 
Pop. probably 6000. 

Solg^nieSf a town of the Belgian province of 
Ilaiiiault, 22 miles by rail S. by W. of Brussels, 
The church of St Vincent dates from the 12th 
century, though it wiis first founded in 660. Pop. 
9683. Near here the French deteated the Nether- 
laiulcrs on 10th July 1794. ^ 

Soils* Soils are generally said to he derived 
from our ])rimitive rocks by that disintegrating 
process called weatberiiig (see Denudation), 
The doctrine that coiiinioiily obtains is that lichens, 
the first occupants of the thin initial layer so 
formed, contributed by tlieir life and death in 
turn to soil formation, an<l tliereby made life 
))ossible for the mosses. These in like manner 
>delded their increase, and lendered it possible 
for plants of a still higher order to grow and 
iiourisli, and so on, until perfect soils were pro- 
duced in which all plants might luxuriate. It is 
jicrhaps convenient to adopt the lichens as the 
starting-point; but it would probably be more 
accurate to presume that these were preceded by 
other forms, for the origin of soils may indeed have 
l>eeii the origin of life itself, and until we can 
clearly define the one there must of necessity be 
inflefiuiteness about the other. Recent experi- 
ments go to show that sterilised soils are infertile 
soils ; and if that be an unassailable doctrine, then 
it follows tliat micro-organisms aided in tlie forma- 
tion of that soil which was sufiicient for the growth 
of the lichen. The origin of soil organisms must 
I be left to the bacteriologist to discuss, hut it may 
not be ant of place to state here that tlie growing, 
sowing, and feeding of the desirable soil germs is 
of as mncli importance to the agriculturist of to-day 
as is the sowing of seeds, or the growing and feea- 
iiig — by manuring — of plants ; indeed, it may 
almost be asserted that manures applied to soils do 
not always act — as they do in water-culture experi- 
ments — as direct plant-food, bat rather as fooa for 
those soil bacteroids whicii are the great agricul- 
tural workers, or preparers of food for plants. It 
may lie affirmed that it is quite as necessary for the 
agriculturist to have. certain conditions of soil — 
physical and chemical-:- which are essential to the 
growth and working of the desirable germs, and 
accordingly essential for tlie growth of good erops, 
as it is for the brewer to have those more "or 
definite physical and chemical conditions which afe 
essential to Uie growth and working of ^e yeast 
plant in the production of good beer. Moreover, 


and far from its being a power of seieetion or 
instinct possessed by pbuits, these have no choice 
in the matter. < 



. SOILS 

Popularly speaking* the breaking down of rocks 
I — weathering— results in the building up of soils, 
and the composition of soils so formed mu^ vary 
in proportion to tlie kind and number of minerals 
employed in the process. The principal minerals 
so empl^ed are felspar, cjiiartjs, mica, talc, lime- 
stones (including chalks, marls, &c.), hornblende 
(amphfhole, auj^te, olivine, &c.), clays, and sceo- 
lites. Soils formed from the rocks underlying them 
are designated sedhnentary^ wliile irnn^umrifA 
soils are those derived from rocks at higher levels : 
thus, if carried down hy glaciers tliey are ternieil 
drift soiU^ if carried lly rniining water they are 
known as alluvial soils, and the com lunation of tlicse 
two agents results in vo-alluvial soils. Anclei-non 
classiiied soils according to ‘ their grmcral phy^if*aI 
characters, and thoordinaiy mode ft»llo\\ed in ]»rac' 
tice of dividing iliern into clays, lofiins, <Jvc.' I'liey , 
are also frequently classed thus : h=ili(*eoTis or sandy, I 
calcareous, argillace<jus, and vegctahle or ]»eal.v, 
wliile a somewhat elalamitc subdivision of the^e is : 
given in Schuhler’s olassi Heat ion. I 

Generally speaking, a mixed soil will ' 

important advantages over ( lay, chalk, or siln-oous • 
soils, and this mixing is p»‘rf«>nued hy nature her j 
self, as already descril^ed, wIkmo there is a dual ■ 
outcropping of rocks ; while tbe .art of man etrects j 
what IS practically tlie same ihing hy claying, ' 
liming, ‘fmarliiig, i:c. The chemical composition j 
and physical conditions of soils ]ia\e uniil (piit.e I 
recently Ix^en about the only h'aturcs whicli i*c(*(‘ivcd • 
consideration, hut it is now heyond douhi that the • 
biological condition is of at least c(|Ua] iifiportjuice, 
for, in regtird to a well drained soil, si er it. it if and in- 
fertility are synonymous terms. This now doctrine 
solves at once the prohlems Avhicli for many getiera- 
tions have been insurniouutahle in such (.‘jises, 
for instance, as two soils having the. same vhcinical 
composition, and one being fertile and tlie otlnjr 
barren. Another highly important consid(U*ation 
is that sterile soils are jiraclmally non orient/ ve : 
and if that be so, all the liillierto obtaining doc- 
trines which have ascribed to silicates, oxides, &c. 
such unerring prwision in forming new and detiuite 
but purely chemicnl relationships witli added sub- 
stances, such as phosphates, jiotash and ammonia 
salts, &c., must fall. It has lj<^en (ami is still) 
customary for exponents of agricultural science to 
remark that it was a curious thing thal the valu- 
able nitreates were not lotaiiied hy soils — wore 
indeed easily washed out, and were more or less 
always to he found in drainage waters, while phos- 
phoric acid, potash, or ammonia was rarely it ever 
so; hut according to the germ theory there is 
nothing curious about it, and it could not be other- 
wise in a fertile soil. It is evident that many of the 
heretofore established certainties of soil science and 
of agriculture are destined to he overthrown. Capil - 
jai’ity, for instance, is doomed j for fertility of sou is 
tiicompatihle with that condition, and it is scarcely 
compatible with drains operating at the lower end of 
the capillary tubes. Drainage uogmas also require 
modilication, in so far, at least, as they declare 
the removal of water— which is surely antithetic 
to capillarity — and the opening up of a path for the 
entraiiceof atmospheric air to be the chief functions 
of drains. Plant^ can live in water, but not in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide; a fertile soil is os 
prolifiMk source of tins gas as the brewer’s fer- 
menting tun, and but for the presence of drains — 
Le* the removing per desceimujti of carbonic acid — 
no plant could grow. It is also maintained that 
the entrance of carbon dioxide is essential because 
of its function as a soil solvent; but from what has 
been said it is evident there is someUiing wrong with , 
the theories. Fitie entrance of oxygen to soils is 
necessary for root life, and that is the reason why 
removal of the over-abundant carbonic acid becomes 
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imperative ; btit it is not, the case that it is 
saiy to nitrification, and the leguminosse can grow 
romistly hi what is pnictically an atin>Acq>here ,of 
carbui'etted hydrogen, so long as calcinm carbonate 
is maintained in the surface soil. Strange as this 
may seem, it has been demonstmtccl on fields in 
Midlothian ; and the fact goes to show thit the 
nitrifying organisms in soiln can profluce from 
calcium carbonate all the oxygen required by tiiem 
for their life and work. Tliis, indeed, is one" of 
; great functions of lime in lisoils. Lime (;aniiot fee 
I replaced hy magnesia in soilss, nor magnesia by 
; lime; thus in fruit formation lime cannot |>er- 
I form the fu net ions of magnesia, wliile lime — iu 
addition to its all importance as a salifiable base — 
bccninc?s the greaf carrier of food-stutls > into the 
plant, where again it is of paramount im|>o?lance 
as a fixer of the acid product of the oxalic fermenta- 
tion. in which role magnesia is uselasw. 

An article on soil rormalion would be incom* 
ph‘tc if lelVitnu'c w 4M(‘ not, mode to the important 
]»art j)]aye<l hy cart !i worms ( fAinihricMS terrestris 
e peciaJly ; scm^ KaUTHWOUMS ) ; but wliilc tliCV 
bring up much valuable inatorial fiom the subsoil, 
llicy are gr^al lolduMs of lime from tbe surface soil. 

TJic vi#.ws a>Mivr arc more fully treated in a 

on tia‘ Huhjoct by tlu* pre.^ent writer and Mr A. N, 

M { JS^>J k '’riii-.i'v nre alsfj works })y Scott Bum, 

h’rtam, Srottarnl tr'.«hiisoii, jMunroand WrighUon, 

Brannt. .Xc. S, « AufUCCi/rcuK, Manukes, Xmu- 

Jt'K'ATiO.V, K<i. 

Solssoiis, a lowji and fortress of France, dopt. 

I Ais5u\ si amis on tb(.‘ river Aisne, 65 miles NE. of 
I Fari^ by rail. Soissous is the key of Paris for an 
I army invading Fjan«*e from the Netherlands, and 
is till' TuiK'ting-poiut of several military roads. The 
]>rin(.‘ipal building is tbe ciithedinl, founded in the 
Pith century, the Jihrary of whicli contains many 
rare MSS. There are also some remains of tlie 
great east el Jn led abhey of St dean dt?s Yigncs. 
(1076). where Thomas a I)e<'ket found refuge 
I when in exih*. The church of St Peter (Pornan- 
j esque) dat(‘s from the Pitli century; there are slight 
1 remains of the once ceh'hraled abbey of Notre 
j Dame (founded 660) and of the abbey ebureb of St 
i Leger(]ldO). Quite near to Soisso'ns is an insti- 
I tiito for df*af and dumb, wdiich occupies tbe sit^ 

I of the famous abbey (500) of St Medard, where 
I (dothaire and Sieghert were buried, I’he civil 
! buildings embrace a college and a museum of an- 
: tiquities. lk)p. 11,S50, who carry on varied in- 
dustries. Soissoiis is one of tbe oldest towna in 
France, and w’as celebrated even in the time of the 
Homans, when it bore ibc name first of Nemo- 
ihnntm, and afterwards of Auynsta Snessionum; 
hence its modem name of Soi-ssons. It was the 
second capital of Gallia Belgica, and subsequently 
the most important town of the Homans in 
northern Gaul. Near to it Clovis overthrew 
Syagrius, the Roman commander, in 486. Tlie 
same }>rince made Soissons the seat of the Frankish 
monarchy of Neustria. Here Pepin was crowned 
king, and Louis the IMons imprisoned. It was the 
gathering-place of more than one important council 
and has been repeatedly captured and sacked in 
war — e.g. six times during the Hundred Years’ 
War, by the Armagnac party in 1414, by Charles 
V. (1544), the Hu^ienots (1565), three times in 
1814, and by the Germans in 1870. 

Soke, a form of the word Soc, meant in old 
English times both the privilege of holding a court 
and the district held by tenure of Socage (q. v. ). t 

Sokoto, a Central African state, bounded by 
the Sahara, the Niger, the Benuwd and Bomu. 
The people ai'e Hau8sa{b.v.), ruled by Fulahs(q.v.>. 
Since 1900, when tbe Niger Company surrendete^ 
its rights to the Crown, Sokoto is included ia l&e 
northern part of the Biitisli protectorate of Nig^eim 
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The area is stated to be nearly 200,000 sq. m. The 
country is generally level, but rises to 10,000 feet 
in the province of Adaniawa; and it is well 
watered by tlie Benue and its tributaries. There 
are large deposits of good iron. The inhabitants 
number 10 or 12 millions. The ruling race are the 
Fulahs (q.v.); their subjects Haussa (q.v.) and 
various Negro tribes. In 1885 the sultan of Sokoto 
put his kingdom under the protectorate of Britain, 
and granted to the Royal Niger Company a mono- 
poly of the trade. Tiie toton of Sokoto, in the 
north-west corner of the kingdom, shares with 
Wurnu, 18 miles east, the rank of capital. Near 
it Clapperton died ( 1837 ) ; and Sokoto has also 
been visited by Barth (1853), Kolilfs (1866), Flegel 
(1880), and J. Thomson (1885). 

SolanaceaDy or SoLANEiE, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, mainly herbaceous plants and 
shrubs, but including a few tropical trees. The 
leaves are mostly alternate, undivided or lobed, 
without stipules. The flowers are regular, or 
nearly so ; the calyx and corolla generally live- 
cleft ; the stamens generally five. The fruit is 
either a caj^sule or a berry, usually two-celled. 
The plants of .this order are mostly natives of 
tropical countries, a small number extending into 
the temperate climates ; in the coldest re^ons they 
are entirely wanting. They are mostly distin- 
guished by an offensive smell and by containing a 
narcotic, poisonous substance, usually associated 
with a pungent principle, and some of them are 
amongst the most active poisons. Sometimes the 
narcotic substance predominates, as in Mandrake 
(q.v.) and Henbane (q.v.) ; sometimes the pungent 
substance predominates, or is alone present, as in 
Cayenne Pepper ( Capsicum ) ; sometimes both are 
present in more or less emial proportion, as in 
Tobacco, Thorn-apple, and Belladonna. The fruit 
is generally poisonous ; but that of a considerable 
number of species, in which acids and mucilage 
predominate, is eatable — e.g. the berries of the 
Winter Cherry and other species of Physajis, of 
the Egg-plant (q-v. ) and some other species of 
Solanum, and of the Tomato (q.v.). The tubers, 
which occur in a few species, contain much starch, 
and serve for food, the PotaUj being the chief 
example. The seeds of all contain a fixed oil, 
which in the south of Germany is expressed from 
the seeds of the Belladonna itself. 

Solan Goose* See Gannet. 

Sola'nuiUy a genus of plants of the natural 
order Solanace.'e, containing a great number of 
species, distributed all over the world, but particu- 
larly abundant in South America and the West 
Indies. Some are herbaceous, otliers shrubs ; some 
unarmed, and .some spiny ; many covered with a 
down of starlike hairs. The flowers are in false 
umbels, or almost in panicles ; seldom in racemes 
or solitary. The anthers open by two holes at the 
top. The berries are two-cmled, and contain many 
smooth seeds. The species of this genus almost 
always contain in all their parts a poisonous 
alkaloid, Solunine, sometimes so much that the 


leaves or berries cannot be eaten without danger, 
wliilst in a few species the quantity present is so 
small that these parts are eaten freely, being agree- 
able and harmless. By far the most important of 
all the species is the Potato {q.v.), in which, how- 
ever, solaiiine is found in considerablo quantity, so 
that not only the herbage, but the juice of the raw 
tubers, is unwholesome. Of the species with eat- 
able fruit the principal is the Egg-plant (q.v.). 
The only British species are the Bitter-sweet (q.v.) 
and Common Night-shade (q.v.), both of which 
possess poisonous and medicinal qualities. The 
uerries, leaves, bark, and roots of various species 
are employed for different medicinal uses in warm 
countries. Tlio berries of S, saponacmm are used 
as a substitute for soap. The fruit of S. aodomeum^ 
Apple of Sotlom, a native of North Africa, contains 
a greenish pulp when ripe, which if eaten causes 
headache, madness, and aeath. S, qiiitoense yields 
a wholesome fruit resembling an orange in appear- 
ance anti somewhat also in flavour. The fruit of 
S, murkata is eaten in Peru and has the flavour of 
i a melon. The Kangaroo-apple of Australia is the 
h*uit of S. lacinuttiim, which is wholesome when 
ripe, but poisonous when unripe. The berries of S. 
coagiilcuis are employed in Egypt to curdle milk. 

Solar Microscope is an apparatus for pro- 
jecting upon a screen by means of sunlight an 
enlarged view of any object. It is essentially the 
same as the combination of lenses used m the 
Magic Lantern (q.v.) taken in conjunction with a 
heliostat. A hehostat is a jilane reflecting mirror 
which by means of clockwork follows the sun’s 
apparent motion so as always to throw its rays in 
the direction in which they are first ndiiis^d. By 
this instrument the rays are thrown horizontally 
into the solar microscope, and are concentrated 
first by a large lens ami then by a small lens upon 
the small object that is to be projected. As tiiey 
diverge the rays are collecte<i by an adjustable 
system of lenses and focussed sharply on a screen. 
iJncertainty of sunlight very much circumscribes 
I the usefulness of the capparatus. For solar cycle, 
j solar engine, see Cycle, Air-engine. 

Solar Mytlly a myth allegorising the course of 
the sun ; by some inytliologists constantly invoked 
to explain the problems of Mythology (q.v.). 

Solar Systein* the planets and comets which 
circle round the sun ; also called planetary system. 
No change of much magnitude can take place in 
the elements of tlie planets without having effect 
on the earth and its inhabitants, on account of the 
mutual attractions of the planets for each other ; 
in fact, they appear as members of one family, 
bound togetlier by common ties, which could not 
be ruptured in tlie cose of one individual without 
communicating a general shock to the others. 
The various mem hem of the solar system, and their 
motions, are noticed under Planets, Comet, 
Sun, Moon, Satellites, Meteors, Gravitation, 
Centre, Precession, Eclipse, &c., so that it 
only remains here to tabulate the mbre interesting 
numerical facts connected with them. 
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Solder* a fusible alloy used for joiuinff metals. 
For some of these thei-e are two classes of solders, 
called hard and soft. Under the head Brazing 
the oomposition of hard solders for brass and copper 
is given. Common brass makes a solder for iron. 
•Sflver solders,* which melt at a lower temperature 
tlian ordinary hard solders, are used for brs^, 
copper, and sometimes even for iron. One kind 
is composed of equal parts of silver and brass; 
another variety consists of these two metals and 
zinc in equal proportions. Tliese solders are a 
little costly, but when they can bo used they give 
much satisfaction. The solder used by silver- 
smitlis is usually ma^ie of two of silver and one of 
brass. Goldsmitli’s solder varies with tlie fineness 
• of gold to be joined, the coarsest kind being forfiied 
of three of gold, two of silver, nod nearly two f>f 
copper; but the proportion of g(dd is much higher 
for fine work. Soft solders for bniss consiHi of two 
of tin undone of antimony, and of load an<l fin in 
equal or nearly equal ])roportions. The latter also 
used for leatl,*hnt plumbers use besides a mixture 
of one of tin to two of lead. For ]»ovvter a little 
bismuth is added to these two metals. A solder 
of two of tin and one of lead does bu- zinc. Suit- 
able solders for the above metals can be punrhascd 
already prepare<l. The fluxes usually eiujdoyed 
are borax or sal ammoniac for hard solders, and 
resin, nf^iriatic acid, or Hakei’s mixture for soft 
solders. 

Soldier* See Akmv, Fnlistmknt, MAitrrAL 
Law, Tactics, Waic - Soldiick Kick i ce is a name 
given to coleopterous insects of the genus I'ele- 
phorua, from tneir re<l colour and combativeness. 
— Soldier Bird is an Australian Honey -EatcM- 
{Mt*ltphtiffa sauffitiiiofcuta)^ uaino«l from tlie males 
crimson plumage. For Soldier-crals sec JIeu.mit- 
CRAB. 

Soldo* Sec SoLiDrs. 

Sole (^o/err),agonus of flat'Hsbes{Pleuronectid(e), j 
distinguished by the following characters : mouth i 
rather small and not terminal, its lips curved on j 
each side towards the ventral edge of the head ; teeth 
present only on the lower or left side, wliere also the 
jaws are larger and stronger than on the right ; 
eyes small and not prominent, on the right side, the 
dorsal anterior to the ventral ; scales small, ctenoid 
— i.e. fringed with spines posteriorly ; lateral line 
straight on the body, but >vitli an anterior doiml 
curve on the head ; tactile filaments on the lower 
side of the snout. Paired fins may be rudiiiientary 
or absent. The dorsal fin commences on the snout, 
and is not continuous with the caudal. The shape ; 
of the fish is oval, the outline of the snout lieing i 
semicircular, and projecting somewhat beyond the 
mouth. The Common Sole (S. vulgaris) is a fisii 




Common Sole (Solea vulgaris). 

of high value in the market, and its price has risen 
greatly of late years : in 1890 it was over per 
cwt. at the place of landing. It is captured in the 
North Sea from/ Yorkshire southwards, in the 
English Channel and Irisli Channel, and off the 
south coast of Ireland. Off the Scottish coasts it 


occurs only in small numliers.. A it 

ranges along the west coast of Europe apd ■through-' 
out the M^iterranean. The largest' aupply of 
soles comes from the North Sea, nearly four t»uies 
as many being landed on the east coaeir the 

south coast of England, while the we^t' . 

duces about the same quantity as the 
produce of the Irish grounds l>eing include^ihr^e 
former. The Common Sole is tbe largest, of 
British species ; it is dhitiiiguishc<l by the iollowf 
ing characters : pectoral fins well develop^ on ' 
both sides, nostrils on the two sides .similar, filar 
iiienis of the lower side of the snout crowded with^ 
out arrangement. The colour of the upper side 
consists of loiigiiitdinal series of black blotches on 
a yellowish -brown ground. The sole has been 
j known to reach a length of 20 inches and a weight 
j of 9 Ib., but its usual size varies between JO and 
j 20 inches and its weight from to 2 lb. Jt spawns 
I in >larcb and April cliiefly, but some individuals 
; may shed their ova in ^lay. It breeds on the 
, grounds wln^re it li>eK, and its ova are small and 
buoyant. Tin* young, at a very early stage after 
. ibov bav<* nictaiuorplioscd, arc occasionally found 
: in iidal pools, but. after about 1 inel» in length they 
1 are probably to be found in deep water. The 
I adults are fivqueiitl\ taken in estuaries in summer 
' time, an«] have been said to thrive in fresh wafor, 

I tliou^h tliat is doubtful : they certainly do not 
j biwd in fresh water. 

The Sand Sole, sometimes called Lemon 8ole 
I {.s'. Icfscftris), is distinguish<?d from the common 
« sole by having s necks instead of blotches on its 
; coloured snie, and a dilated nostril on the lower 
‘ side. Its habits are similar to those of the com- 
: im>n .sole, and it is .^eut tt) market with it without 
j distiuotioji. but it is very scarce. TJie 'J'liickbaek 
J {S, rar/rgtfla ) is foutul only on the south coasts of 
j England and Ireland, extending thence to the 
; Mediterranean. It is smaller than the two pre- * 
i vious species, .seldom exceeding^) inches in length. 

! It is distinguished b\ its rudimentary pectonil ilns, 
i and its markings of dark l)ransver.se bands on 
a reddish ground. The Solenetle {S. Eutca) is 
the .smallest Briti.sli species ; it has rudimentary 
jMJctorals, and marking like the common sole, with 
the ndtlition of a blac^ line along every fourth or 
fifth iiti-i ay iii the dorsal and ventral fins. It is com* 
moil both in the North Sea and on the south coasts ; 
it does not oxceeil 5 inches in length. There are 
a large number of st>ecies of Sulea in tem[>erate and 
tropical seas all over the world, but no others are 
of value as food. There are no soles of any value 
j on the Atlantic coast of the United States. Thoie 
j are numerous closely allied genera. Synaptnra is 
dLstliiguishcd by the" continuity of the longitudinal 
I fins with the caudal ; it includes the curiously 
marked East Indian Syufiptura zebra meiitionea 
by Cuvier, which Is reddish olive, with twelve pairs 
of transverse brown bauds. In some species of 
Solea and allied genera the pectorals are absent 
altogether, A Treatise on the Common Sole, by 
the jiresent writer, J. T. Cunningham ( 1890). 

Solebay* See Southwold. 

Solecism* A solecism is the term applied to 
any violation of the grammar or idiom of a lan- 
guage, or of the usages of society. The word ( Gr. 
Soloikismoa) is ^.derived from the city of Soli in 
Cilicia, whose inhabitants spoke very bad Greek, 
in consequence of their intercourse with the Cilician 
natives, and provoked the fastidious Athenians to 
coin the epithet. 

Sblen* See Razor-fish, 

Solenhofen Stone* See ARCHiSopTERVi^ 
Lithography, 

Solenoid* See Magnetism, VoL VI. p, 798. 


SOLENT 


SOL-FA SYSTEM 


Sotent* the westeni ^rtioa of the strait that 
iatervenes lietweeu the Isle of Wight and the main- 
land of England. It is 17 miles long, and about 
3 in average breadth, bat contracts to f mile at 
Hnrst Castle (1635), built by Henry VIII. to guard 
: its entrance cm the soath-vest; and here the tide 
! flows with a rapidity which ,at certain times no 
I boat can stem. ' 

Solenrc (Omr. iSblofAttrny, a canton in the north 
of Swdtzeriand, bounded on the W. and S. by Bern, 
and on the N. and E. by Basel and Aargau. Area, 
i 306 sq. m. $ pop. (isfo) 80,424; (1900) 100,762, 

^ nwetly Boman Catholics and speakers of Ger- 
man. The greater portion of the canton is fertile 
' and well cmtivatea, especially in tim valley of 
tiie Aar. But it also embraces outlying ranges 


Drandy, clieese, cotton, paper, iron, nose, cjocks, 
&C. The canton con.siste of the temtories acquire^ 
by the town of Soleiire. The legislative council is 
elected by the people, and that body chooses the 
executive (5 meTnbei*s), both for four years. But 
both Ixxlies are subject to the immediate control of 
the people, as well as every act they do, by means 
of the refercmUim. — The tmvn of Soleure, the capital 
of the canton, is situated on lioth sides of the Aar, 
18 miles NNE. of Bern by rail. Tlie most notable 
building is the cathedral of St Ursus, built in 1762- 
63 on the site of an older church (1050), with a , 
cupola and facade of Corinthian columns. There 
are also a curious old clock tower, an arsenal with 
a museum of ancient trophies of war, and collec- 
tions of antiquities. The principal objects of in- 
dustry are cotton, clocks, and cement. Pop. 8305. 
Soleure (Salodumm) was a place of some con- 
sequence in Roman times, was made a free city of 
the empire ( 1218), joined the Swiss Confederation 
in 1481, and in 1828 was chosen the bishop’s see 
for tlie diocese of Basel. Close by are the baths of 
Weissenstein, with a celebrated ‘ wliey-cui*e * that 
is very much frequented. 

Sol*fa System* Attempts have been made at 
various times to introduce a musical notation ixi 
which the stall' witli its lines and spaces is dis|>ense<i 
with. Jean Jacques Rousseau suggested, but 
afterwards discarded, a notation where the notes 
of the scale were indicated by the Arabic numerals 
— a principle which i.s the chief feature of the 
Cheve system, now largely used in France. A 
system similar to Rousseau’s in its leading features, 
called the Tonic Sol-fa, has been brought into use 
in many singing-schools in Britain ana America — 
its chief promoter being the Rev. John Curwen 
(q-v.), who obtained his main principles about 1840 


from Miss Glover, a teacher at Norwich. It is be- 
lieved that now a million and a lialf of children are 
learning to sing on this method in British pmiary 
schools. The system proceeds -on the principle 
of giving the emef prominenee to the mst th^ 
there is in reality but oi{e scela in milsiC4 
raised or loweied aecording: 

The- seven notes of 


The seven notes of 1^. 
sented by the Solfeggio 
Miss Glover’s modification of 
Fah, Soh^ ioA, Te ; Dnh stMdIm 
in whatever key the music is 
exercises the pupils are accustomed to a ssala or, . 
diagram, called tlie Modalator^ re* ' ; 

presenting pictorially the exact In- r ■ ^ 

tervaJs of a Key,, with the semi^nes 
in tlieir proper places. In written. . jjii 
music only tne initial letters of tlie 
I solfeggio syllables are used — d,. r, ^ 

m, f, s, 1, t ; the higher octaves of 
a given note }>eing distinguished by 
a 1 above, as d', r* ; and the lower ^ 

by a ] or 2 lielow, nrij, m 2 . The t6 t 

name of the key is prefixed to a tune ta 
as its signature, as ‘Key A,’ ‘Key lall 

B flat* — the keynote being, in all se 

the major keys, doh. To indicate soh 

rhythm a perpendicular line j pre- 

cedes the stronger or louder accent, 
a colon : the softer accent, and, where 
necessary, a sliorter perpendicular 
line I the accent of medium force. ray 
A note immediately following an 
accent mark is supposed to occupy doh 

the time from that accent to tiie ^ 

next. A horizontal line indicates ^ 

the continuance of the previous note u 
through another pulse or beat. A ^ 

dot divides a pulse into equal sub- 
divisions. A dot after a mark of 
continuance indicates that the pre- 
vious note is to be continued through M 

half that pulse. A comma indicates m| 

that the note preceding it fills a 

qiiarier of the time from one accent 

to the next a dot and comma to- Modulator^ 

getlier three-quarters. An inverted 

comma ‘ is used to denote that the note preceding 

it fills one-third of the time from one accent to the 

next. An unfilled space indicates a rest or pause 

of the voice. A line below two or more notes 

signifies that tliey are to be sung to the same 

sjdlable. We subioin an example of the tonic sol- 

fa shown alongsicfe of the ordinary notation^ and 

illustrating most of the features named : 


Key A. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 




|d :d :r I t, :-.d : r |m ;m :f | m :-.r :d | r :d it^\ d:-~:— ll 
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;-.f :m 


;f 1, f :-.i 


m ;f. m :r. d 


l^s^f 


:<v 


In modulating into a new key the note through 
which the transition is taken is indicated by a com- 
bination of the syllabic name w'hich it has in the 
old key with that which it has in the new — me lah, 
for example, being conjoined into m'lah; and in 
writing this note (termed a bridge note ) the initial 
letter of its syllable, as a member of the old key, 
is placed in smlall stse before and above the iultial 


of the syllable of the new, as ml, In the case, 
however, of an accidental, where the*> transition is 
but momentary, a sharpened note i^anges its 
syllabic vowel into e. and a flattened neto into 


the key of A minor is ‘Key Cf’ ye A. The 




*_ *1. • 

n]att^Slteb «o the ejre which «»<» to 
moa ho&tioii* from its limited Applfeobiiity 
InetmiMental mnsic, and from itii aeq^nireiBeii^ iiitft 
being, like that of the ordinary notatioii* aa ifilra- 
d notion to the world of mueical literatara It {we- 
sente, however, no barrier, but mther a road to Uie 
acquisition of the older notation; and ita 
spread use and the teatimony of the general Imdy j 
or practical teachers are el<wnent arii^meiiis in im 
favour. Of the chihlreii in English priraaiy schmls 
who can sing from notes 80 per cent, learn on this 
system, which has practically ousted the ‘ Fixed I 


1 Dlt(A 4b the eye which exiete in tli# 
c&tioh, from its limited applfcafaility 


..'.''A' . ' 




•praad use end the testimony of the general Indy 
or praetioftl tenchem are elmnent argument* in im j 
favour. Of the children in KngtiMh priraaiy ackools j *" 

who can sing from note* 80 per cent, leom on this j 
system, which ha* practically onsted the ‘ Fixed ! 

Do’ sydCem of Hulfah, its rival in earlier daya i 
The Tonic Sol-fa College, foumled in I860, with | *■"" 
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e«te ln;v»6*r’ •“^- 
iMuiui of tin 
Adroeate, be 
the Iwr. This ri^t i 


Tlii* 
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its system of examinations, carries on a vast ' bk»lictt*n( are InwTers. who i twl fc 

amoniit of useful work. manage aaecs, instruct connsel in Ute ethpen^ 

Solfata'ra ( Fr. Soufri^re, (Icr. Srhirffrlgrnht; or 251?**^^!, .**if^J^*i***** i" .tlw^to terjiw eoatta, 

Sehw^tltee), the Italian names for sucli loleanuee i Thmr^fiill title is Soltcitors ^ the SapKine C^^- 
os, having ceased to i>o violentlv wliv«>, emit from since J»l Aoveiuber 18/o Die er a s e ladwtlea 

crevices gases, steam, and chemical vajmurs, chiefly atuwneys, eolmitors, and proetom to w. ^ TIh^ 
of sulpliurous origin. The most notafile are found . deenieyl cftccrs of court, and the court «u^ 
in Italy, in the Antilles, in .\fexi«>. in the interior special lunsdiction over them, committing 

of Asia, and in Ja*a. I’lohahlv the liest known *» pneon such of their numher as aw gniltir of 
are those between liome aiul Tivoli, and that at “ extreme caeUa 'etril^g th^ 

Pozxnoli ( q. v. ), near Naples. This last is an irregn- .*-«»« roU - i.e. erasuig their name from the 


Po 2 znoli(q.v.), near Naples. This last is an irregn- ««! r«>U '-i.e. erasing their name from the 

lor plain almost surroundwl by the walls of an an { ofhcial list of solmrer* and so prevmtiog tb^ 
cient crater. From the crevices rise steam and j pr^tising. Action js now ^ken on fcii© 

gfuses. chieflv sulphuretted hydrogen, mixed with j ^notion of the Incorporate! Law ^lety, and after 
minute quantities of muriatic acid and muriate of \ * preliniinaiy investiMtion by that Ijody, wbmb 
aniinoiita. The cracks and fissures of the rocks \ kee|>s the mil ( Solicitors Act, 1888). Before 
abound with sulphur, alum, and sulphate of inui. j » |>erson is admitt^l a solicitcir he must lie articled 
The vapours exhaled are used as medicinal baths, to a P'fotising solicitor for a term of hve year* 
which are taken in womlen hute on the spot. The ! (rwluced to three years in certain eases). He must 
Soufriiire of the island of St Vincent, West Indies, i pa-’«.one general ( preliminary- ) and tw;o legal (inter- 
about 3 miles in circuit and over 500 feet in depth, «n«hat« and final) c.xRnmiations. He must also 


was in active eruption in 1880. P®-.'’ 

SolfeglCtOu in Music, a vocal exercise, in 'which 
the syllables Ut (or Do), Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si — 
corresponding to C, D, E, F, G, A, B — are employed 
in lieu of woras. Their use as a method of notnen- ^ ? 
olature originated, as far as the first six are con> 
oemed, in the 11th centu^ with Guido Aretinus ^ 
(q.w.), who substituted his hexachord system for 
the old Greek tetrachords. Observing in the melody P 

of an ancient hymn for the festive of St^ John 
the Baptist, beginning 2ama* 

Ut quean t Uxis /iesonare flbris 
Min gestonim Famuli tuoruin - 

Solve polluti Labll reatum by a R 

iSancte /oannes, to avoi 

that the notes on which the successive phrases in eacl 
began were identical in order with the sounds of the di 
the hsMchord^ he adopted the syllables to which has av 
they were allied in the above stanxa as names to liable i 
represent the degrees of his new scale. When, he ma; 
early in the 17th century, the octave was completed taking 
by tm sevepth or * leading note,’ the syllable Si, solioito 
formed of the initials of ‘Sancte loannes,’ was (save t 


added ; while Do generally took the place of Ut, client’s expense, so transactions between tliem^ as 
as being more easily sung. The art of tons illustrate aales of property, &c. , are veiy narrowly looked into» 
ing the construction of the musical scale hy the use nor can he generally take a gift from his clientb 
of syllables is called sotmisaium. He canpot be a justice of peace in the county 

. 4B2 > ■■ - ' ■■ ■ ■' 


pay about £120 in stamp fees. Solicitors in good 
practice also require a premium (often as luu^i as 
£800) from each of their articled clerks. After ad* 
mission a solicitor mu.st take out on annual certifi- 
cate enabling him to practise. He must pay for 
this from £3 to £9 annually ; a solicitor of 8ve 
years' standing may become a baiTi.ster on giving 
one year’s nouce, passing two legal examinations, 
and paying certain fees. Penalties are provided 
for unqualified persons acting as solicitors, and for 
qualified |iersons allowing them the use of their 
^ name. 

littaintr and Authority* — A solicitor is employed 
by a Retainer (q.v.), which ought to be in wanting 
to avoid after disputes. The exact authority differs 
in each, cause, but includies power to compromise 
the dispute. If once einployed in an action he 
has authority to manage it to the end. He is 
liable to his client for gross or crass n^ligenoe ; 
he may often, but not always, protect himself by 
taking (and following) the advice of counsel. A 
solicitor is not allowM to make a gain for himself , 
(save the ordinary profllis of his profession) at liisv^ 
client’s expense, so transactions between them^ as" 
sales of property, &c. , are veiy narrowly looked into» : 
nor can he generally take a gift from his clieatb 
He canpot be a justice of peace in the county imsce 
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he practises. He has no light of audience in the 
Biipieine court save in bankruptcy matters, and 
tliat only before the judge in bankruptcy or a 
divisional court of Queen’s Bench* He has certain 
privileges. Thus, he cannot be made liable for 
statements honestly made by him as an advocate, 
and he cannot be forced to reveal written or oral 
communications made to liim by his clients. He 
is privileged from arrest whilst attending the 
courts, but this is now of little importance, for it 
does not extend to punitive attachment. 

Bemunei^ation, — The remuneration of solicitors 
is carefully provided for by various statutes, but 
often in practice much less than the allowed rate 
is accepted and much more is exacted. The Sol- 
icitors Act, 1876, allows a solicitor to make an 
agreement in writing for a lump sum or otherwise 
in lieu of the regular fees. The agreement must 
be in writing signed by both parties to be binding 
on the client, but a verbal agreement is binding 
on the solicitor. The amount agreed on is not 
payable till the agreement has been examined and 
apfjroved of by the taxing-master, nor can any 
action be brought on it. It is enforced by motion 
before or petition to the proper court. These 
provisions apply to contentious business. The 
Solicitor’ Remuneration Act, 1881, provides, as 
regards non -contentious matters, that solicitor and 
client may agree as to any mode of remuneration. 
The agreement must be in writing and signed by 
the^ party bound by it; it may be enforced by 
action, and reviewed under any order for tax- 
ation. A solicitor winning a case is entitled to 
two sets of costs — {a) those between party and 
party ; and ( h ) those between solicitor and client 
(extra-judicial expenses in the terminology of 
Scots law ). The first are usually taxed as a matter 
of course ; the other may be taxed on application 
of either party. A solicitor cannot sue ( but may 
counter-claim) for his costs till one month after he 
has delivered a signed bill, and except under special 
circumstances taxation will not be ordered twelve 
months after delivery of bill. The costs of taxation 
are paid by the solicitor when more than one-sixth 
is struck off his charges ; if less, tlie expense falls 
on the client { see Fees ). 

Solicitors" Lien, — A solicitgr has at common law 
a twofold lien : ( 1 ) a general lien on all deeds and 
papers which have come to him in his professional 
capacity — but ‘ this merely gives him a right of 
retention till his claims are satisfied; (2) a par- 
ticular lien ( made more effectual by the Solicitors 
Act, 1860) on property recovered or preserved by 
his exertions. It may be actively enforced by 
means of a charging order, which the court will 
grant him on such property. Collusive agreements 
between the parties to deprive him of his riglits 
will be set aside. He is not, however, allowed to 
retain papers so as to prejudice the trial of an 
action. He must give them up to be held subject 
to his lien. In Ireland the law is practically the 
same on this subject as in England. 

Scots Law, — In Scotland the term solicitor is so 
extensively used as almost to have superseded the 
old designation of writer. The legal expression is 
Law-agent. This includes Writers to the Signet, 
Solicitors before the Supreme Courts, and Procura- 
tors in the sheriff courts. They must have served 
.five years as indentured apprentices to a law-agent, 
have passed examinations in law and general 
knowl^ge, and been admitted by the Court of 
Session. Writers to the Signet, &c. have still 
certain privileges not here necessary to be dis- 
cuss^.^ In all cases stamp-duties are paid on 
admission. Law -agents have a preference, in the 
nature of hypothec, over expenses of process, and 
also a right, similar to solicitors' lien, to retain 
property in their bands. 


Sec Cordery'fl Law Belating to Solicitors: Be^, On 
Laio Agents; and E. B. V, Christian, A Short History 
of Solicitors (im). 

Solidity. See Matter. 

Solidunffula. See Horse. 

Solidus, a Roman gold coin (see Numismatics, 
Vol. VII. p. 562). The ‘solidus aureus’ was 
adopted by the Franks (at 87 to the Roman 
ound ) till the time of Pepin, who suppressed it ; 
ut another solidus of silver, or ‘ solidus argenteus ’ 
— the ^\jth of the libra or pound — which had been 
used only as a money of account, was soon after 
made a coin. In later times this ‘sol’ or ‘sou,’ 
like all other coins, underwent an infinity of varia- 
tions ill fineness and value (see Litre). On the 
introduction of the decimal system (1793) intp 
France the sou was abolished, and a piece of five 
centimes (^Vl^h of a franc) substituted ; but the 
name continued in common use, and the old sous 
were retained in circulation. The solidus also 
appears in tlie sol{lo of some parts of Italy, which 
I was substantially tlie same os the sou. A trace 
; survives in the s. of £ s, d. 

Soliinan. See Solyman. 

SoIIllgeil, a town of Prussia, situated 13 miles 
E. of Oussoldorf ami not far from the river Wnpper. 
Ever since the 12t]i or 13tli century it ^ has been 
famous for its steel and iron ware, especially for 
sword -blades, lielincts, cuirasses, knives, scissors, 
surgical instruments, i'tc.,' which are exported to 
all parts of the world. These are made by the 
workmen in their own homes, and some 30,090 
persons are thus employed in the district. Solingeii 
naj3 also iron-founaries, cigar-factories, &c. Pop. 
(1885) 18,641 ; (1895 ) 40,843 ; (1900) 45,260. 

Solis, Juan Diaz be, Spanish navigator, was 
born at Lebriia, between Cadiz and Seville, near 
the middle of the 15tli centurj". He was sailing 
along with Pinzon when the latter discovered ( 1499) 
the mouth of the Amazon. In 1515 he himself was 
sent out, in command of three ships, to find a sea- 
passage through the American continent that 
should lead to the East Indies. This led to his 
discovery of the Parand (i.e. the Rio <le la Plata). 
But he suffered himself to be drawn into an ambus- 
cade by the warlike Charruas, who dwelt on its 
banks, arid was killed by them (1516). 

Solitaire (Pezophaps soHtarius), a bird allied 
to the dodo, and like it now exterminated. It 
lived on the island of Rod- 
riguez, and was described 
by Leguat, a Huguenot 
refugee, who in 1691 settled 
with a small colony on the 
island. In his Voyages ct 
A ventures Leguat Jescribes 
the solitaire as a large bird, 
the male sometimes weigh- 
ing 45 lb. ; taller than a 
turkey, the neck a little 
longer in proportion, and 
carried erect ; the head of 
the male without coihb or 
crest, that of the female 
with something like a 
widow’s peak above the 
bill ; the wings small, and 
the bird incapable of flying, 
but using the wings to flap 
itself or to flutter when 
calling for its mate, or as 
a weapon of offence or 

defence ; the bone of the wing thickened at the 
extremity so as to form a round mass about tite 
size of a musket-bullet ; a roundish iiiass.of feathers 
1 instead of a tail ; the plninage very full and bean* 



SoUtsire 

{Pezopkaps solitaHus), 


SOliMlSATION 


BOLOMON*S 


tiful. He says the bird is called solitaii'e becanae 
it ie very oelaom seen in ilockB» and tells os that 
the bird is with dilHticulty caught in the fomte» 
but easily on open grouno^, because it can be out- 
run by a man ; ana that its llesh is very good to 
eat. In 1865 Edward Newton visited Kodriguez 
and discovered abiuidant remains of the solitaire, 
from which he was able to eonfinii part of Leguat’s 
description. Since Professor Newton’s visit many 
more skeletons have been discovered, and the 
osteology of the bird is now well known. Recon- 
structed skeletons are preserved in the Soutli Ken- 
sington Museum, in tlio Royal College of »Siirgeons, 
and in the Museum of the Uiiivensity of Cam- 
bridge. The figure here given is derived from a 
rude cut in Leguat's work. It has been shown 
that the Doilo ( Didm ineptm) of Mauritius did uf>t 
occur on Rodriguez ; hones formerly ieferre<l to 
the dodo all belong to the slightly diveigcut male 
and female solitaires. 

See Strickland and Melville, IVic hodoand its Kindn d 

I Loud. 1848); also Newton, /Vf/7. Tians. Hoy, tioc, 
bond, ISOD); and iVoo. Zoof. .Soc, (lvS75). 

Solmisatt Oil. S(;C SoLF K<H i LO, 

Solo, a term used in musical c<»m posit ions 
several parts, whether vocal or instrumental, to 
indicate a voice or iiistniinent that is lo perform 
alone ovin a more i»romiiient manner, si /pro no 

solOy violino solo. The plural, soUy is used winui 
two or more voices or instrumental parts are to he 
performed together, sueli parts, of course, never 
Doing double<L — A composition fov a single instru- 
ment accompanied is also termed a solo. 

Bolofra, a city of Soutliorn Italy, .‘11 miles by 
rail E. of Naples, with imi>ortaiit iiianufaotures t>f 
parchment, &c. Pop. 51 78. 

Solomon (Salomon, Salome, Suleinuin, Soly- 
man ; Heh. Sa0l0in6, from s/idlu/n, ‘ ]>eaee,^ and 
so meaning ‘the Peaceful,^ like Cer. Frictlricli), 
the second sou of Davhl and Jlathslieba, successor 
of the former on the throne of the fsraelitish 
kingdom for forty years (1015 977 n.c.). See 
Jkws, Vol. VI. p. ^23. In later Jewish and Moham- 
medan literature Solomon aj^peat^j not only as 
the wisest of men, but as gifteil with power U) 
control the spirits of the invisible world. As 
the builder of the 'remplo his name is iiiucli 
quoteii in the literature of Freenuisonry (q.v.). 
For the so-called Song of Solomon, see CAN- 
TICLES ; for the other biblical works long attrib- 
uted to Solomon, .see Riblk, Ecclesiastes, 
Proverbs. The Wisdom of Solomon y one of the 
books of the Apocryplia (q.v.), makes a claim, 
real or hypothetical, to have been written by 
Solomon, but from internal evidence it is obvi- 
ously the work of an Alexandrian Jew% written in 
the period 150-50 B.c. The book is a hymn in 

E raise Of Wisdom— the Wisdom of Proverbs (q.v,), 
at containing approximations to the doctrine of 
the Logos (q.v.), and combines the ethical doc- 
trine and speculation of the Hebrews with Platonic 
and Stoic philosophy. There are commentaries 
on it by Grimm (1860), Gutberlet (Milnster, 1874), 
and I)eane, TAc Book of Wisdom (18S1). The 
PaoduM of Solomon, also called the Psalms of the 
Pharisees, were apparently written in Hebrew by 
a Ph arisaic Jew m Jerusalem about 70-40 B.C., 
Md protest against modem corriiptions. 

iTni^ are an imitation of the canonical psalms, and 
seem to have been known by the authors of much 
Apocryphal and later Jewish literature. There is 
an edition of the existing Greek text by Byle and 
James (1892); see Moncuve D. Conway, Solomon 
und the Solomonic Literature ( 1900 ). 

^ Solamon lalandSt an archipelago 500 miles 
>K oi New Guinea, since 1899 all British except 
.fiougalnville, which is German. They stretch SE. in 


two parallel chains for 600 miles to'wai'iU tliA Santia : 
Cruz group. The north-eastem chain' embraoes :l 
Bougamvilie, Choiseu), Ysabel, and l^tStas ilia .l 
sputh-western Vella Lavella, KulahilHin^, jSeiw 
Georgia, Gnadalcauar, and Ban Cristoval. BestdBs 
these, which vaiy between 70 and UO niilea 'S$ 
length, and are 20 to 30 in width, tliere em A 
number of smaller ones. They have a total esti- 
mated area of 15,0(K> sq. in.; are nearly all pi. 
volcanic formation, there being one active volcaao 
and several quief«ceiit and extinct volcanoes; and 
are covered from tlm deiushoros lo the isumuiits oi 
the highest mouritaliis (10,000 feel in Rougoin* 
ville, 8<)00 in Guadalcanar, 4l(K) in San (.'risto\'al) 
with dense tropical vegetation. There i» an extra- 
ordinarily heavy annual rainfall, estimated by Dr 
Gu}i}iy at 400 and even 500 inches on the moun- 
tains/ and 150 on the coasts. The atmosphere is 
consequently very moist ; and the tem[>erature 
vuiiges froin 75* to Oo"* F. The people, stated to 
minilxer J67JK><), sliow decidedly Papuan or Melan- 
esian t.‘haracUu'ifetics ; they are divided into a great 
mini be j- of tribes, constantly at war with one 
allot lie r, and are very suspicious towards strangers. 
Cruel and savage, "they indulge in cannibafism, 
wear little or no clothing, and tattoo their bodies. 
Their religion is a kind “of ancestor- worship, with 
aitembint iiiysieries. Totem castes exist on 
( iiiadalcauar ujid some others of the islands. Yams, 
vegetables, and the cocoa-mit are the principal 
jiroduetions used as food. The fauna of the Islatidu 
includes a plialanger (cuwcus or Hying fox), l>at8, 
gigantic rats and frogs, very large and very brilliant 
butterllies. This group was discovered by the 
Spaniard Mendafia in 1507. Then for two hundred 
years it was never ^ isiteil by F'airopeans, and >vas 
virtually rediscA)vered (1767-88) by Carteret, Boii- 
gainvilie, Surville, Shortland, and other navigators. 

See Guppy, The Suhnuon Islands (2 vols. 1887), and' 
Woodford, A Aatiiraiisi amony Uie Hemidiuniers { 1890). 

i^oloillOU*S Seal {Polimonatiiui)^ a genus of 
nlaiits of the natural order Liliaccas differing from 
Lily of the Valley (u.v.) chielly in the cylindrical 
tubular periaiitli, ana in having the dowers joined 
to their llower-stalks, Thei-e are three. British 
spooies. TIio Common Solomon’s Seal (P. viiilti^ 
Jloruni) is found in woods and copses in many 
parts oi England and 
m a few' places iix 
Scotland. It has a 
stem about two feet 
higli, the upper part 
of w'hieh l»eai*s a num- 
ber of large, ovate- 
elliptical, alternate 
leaves in two rows. 

The llower-stalks are 
generally unbranched; 
the ttow’ers not large, 
white, and drooping. 

The roots aro knotty, 
and a transverse sec- 
tion of them reveals 
characters wdiich the 
fanciful have imag- 
ined represent tlie 
impress of the famous 
seed of Solomon, to 
which very ancient 

legends attributed . _ ^ , , 

the cut root being 

variously described as looking like the * tnarke of 
keale,’like the ma^pcal Penta(ne(q.v.},or likeHebxeW 
letters. Tiie Narrow-leaved Solomon’s Seal (JP. ner* 
iiciUotum ) is a rare British plants only found in 
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places in Scotland. The leaves are whorled. The 
AiiLHilar or Sweet-smelling Solomon's Seal (P. 
officituile) is also rai-e in Britain, and is found only 
in England. It more nearly resembles the Common 
Solomon's Seal, but is smaller, and has greenish, 
fragrant flowers. All these species are common in 
many parts of Europe. They are very similar in 
their properties. In America there is a P. gtgan- 
teum, 2 to 7 feet high, and a smaller P. bt- 
flarxiTin. The young shoots of P. officinale are 
eaten by the Turks like asparagus. The root is 
white, fleshy, inodorous, with a sweetish, mucila- 
ginous, acrid taste. It contains Asparagin. It is 
a popular application to bruises, to prevent or 
remove discoloration, and its u.se is well known to 
those who are too apt to get a black eye now and 
then. A kind of bread has been made of it in 
times of scarcity. The berries are emetic and 
purgative. 

Soloilf the famous lawgiver of ancient Athens, 
was born probably about 640 or 638 B.C., and died 
a^ut 558 or 559. His father, Execes tides, who 
traced his descent from the royal family of Attica, 
had squandere*! an ample fortune. His son became 
a trailer, an occupation which at once brought him 
wealth and opened up lich stores^ of observation 
and experience to his inquiring mind. Doubtless 
to the wide extent of his travels mu.st be ascribed 
that unprejudiced political genius by which he was 
to create a constitution su<mi as had never existed 
in the w’orld before. He* was known also as a 
writer of graceful and amatoiy verses, but later 
liis muse soared to a higher strain and sang tlie 
triumphs of his legislation and the blessing of the 
gods on his reforms. One of the finest of his 
elegies owes its preservation to its being quoted 
by Demosthenes in his De Falsa Legatione (sects. 
286-289), ‘to show (as he says) how Solon hated 
fellows like iEschines ; ' several quotations— one of 
twenty lines otherwise unknown — occur in Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens (fii-st edited from a 
papyrus acq^uired by the British Museum, by F. G. 
Kenyon, 1891). Tlie Megarian war (610-600) saw 
the occasion of Solon’s first political achievements. 
The sarcasms of his stirring Tyrtaian verse induced 
the desponding Athenians to continue the struggle, 
and Solon was placed at the head of an expedi- 
tion to Salamis. Suddenly landing there, be 
drove out the Megarian garrison, and won the 
‘ lovely island ’ for Athens ; Anally the dispute was 
settled by the arbitration of Sparta in favour of 
Athens. No story of antiquity is better known 
than that which tells liow Solon attempted to 
influence the award by the insertion of a line in 
the Iliad (ii. 558), which speaks of the Salaminian 
Ajax ranging his ships with the Athenians. Solon’s 
influence, already wide, was increased by the strong 
position he took up a little later in behalf of the 
Delphic oracle against its oppressors. But tlie 
unholy murder of Cylon still rested as a stain 
upon Athens ; Nisiea and Salamis were again lost ; 
and superstitious fears took hold of the people. 

^ But the disti-ess of Attica was not so much reli- 
nous as economic. The particular grievance which 
brought matters to a head was the law of debt The 
want of a middle class made the contrast between 
the opulence of the nobility and the indigence of the 
pmr more glaring. A desperate conflict was im- 
minent, when in 594 both parties concurred in 
inviting the poet and devoted patriot, Solon, to 
aasnme the archonship and pacify his distracteil 
eonniiy. * It is not the will of the mdM that our 
dty should pemh,’ sang the poet in noble numbers ; 
‘it is the aesire of gain which will bring us to 
min ; the thoughts of our leadeis are not honest, 
and their greea will bring great evils upon them. 
Mai^ of the poor go into foreign lands, sold as 
slaves, and bordenM with sliameful bonds.’ His 


first measure was the famous Seisachtheia, and tlie 
remedy was severe. A limit was placed on vast 
accumulation of lands, the person of the debtor 
was safe whatever his obligations, all debts public 
and private were cancelled. The reform of the 
money-standard was made, with the view not so 
much of assisting debtors by reducing their debts 
(73 of tlie old drachmas were recoined into 100 
of the new) as of simplifyiim trade with Asia 
Minor and opening up new fields for Athenian 
enterprise. Then the poet sang the end of his 
labours : ‘ Many citizens who had been sold into 
slavery I brought back to Athens their home; 
some of them spoke Attic no longer, ^ their 
speech being changed in their many wanderings* 
Otheis who had learned tlie habits of slaves at 
home, and trembled before a master, I made to be 
free men. All this I accomplished by authority, 
uniting force with justice, and 1 fulfilled my pro* 
mise.* On laying down oflice at the end of the 
year he was reemested to reform the entire political 
constitution of Athens. Solon’s object was to 
destroy the power of the Gentes, and give the 
poorest class some control over the officers and 
tiie law. On the division of the people into four 
classes, rated according to income, a division which 
our latest authority, the Constitution of Athens^ 
assigns to Draco, his reforms were bused. -The fli-st 
class ( Peiitacosioinediiniii ) were such as possessed 
an annual income of not less than 500 mediinni of 
corn, the second class (Hippeis) were rated at 300, 
the third (Zeugitai) at 200, the fourth (Thetes> 
consisted of all below the Zeugiiai. 

On each of the four certain duties were impoi^. 
The three liighest provided the laud army of Attica, 
while the Tlietes, as rowers in the triremes, formed 
the most important part of the navy, one day to 
prove tlie salvation of Greece and the mainstay of 
the Athenian empire. The chief offices of state 
were restricted to the Pentacosiomedimni ; the 
second and third classes were eligible for minor 
functions. If the Tbetes were not admitted to 
office, their inclusion in the Attic tribes or phylie, 
their new right of sitting in the Assembly, electing 
I the public magistrates and passing sentence on 
I their conduct at the end of their year of office, 
made them practically the sovereign power in the 
state ; and Aristotle traces the swift development 
of Athenian democracy to the judicial powers 
received from Solon. Ine BoulS of 400, another of 
the great lawgiver’s creations, was formed by the 
election of 100 membei*s from each tribe, and took 
the place of Draco’s council of 401, of which we 
fii-st learn also in the newly -discovered Aristotelian 
papyrus. The democratic nature of Solon’s Couilcil 
IS proved by its subsequent history. The Areopagus 
continued as before to be the guardian of the laws 
and the public morals ; it decided also on all grave 
criminal cases. If he did not originate it, Solon 
saw the wisdom of preserving and strengthening a 
body which, by its nature, comprised the best 
r^resentatives of the highest class of eitisena 
‘ It was,’ says iEschylus, ‘the bulwark of the land 
and city, the like of which no man had seen 
either in Scythia or in the island of Pelops ; a 
council incorrupt, awful, and severe; a wawhful 
guardian over those who slept.’ The last of his 
political reforms was the institution of ths H elisea ' 
or popular court of law, the membert^lPVhioh ■ 
were men of more than thirty years of age chosen ! 
pnitaDy^ by lot from every clasa The object of 
Its creation was to servo as a balance to the Also* 
pagns, whose judicial supremacy might go too far in 
the inter^ts of the aristocracy who composed it 

But Solon’s work was not yet dopa kiro 

of Draco were not suited to a mevo mvfliscd : ' 
only wn* th« of 

for infrlngeiiient oat of idl pcoportum to. 
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bat DiOco’b concejpfcion of law appaajped 
inadeaaate to th« oomprehenflive views of 0 OIOD. 
,tD wfiom the fimction of law was contaiaed 
not lees in^ directing the citizen’s most in- 
. tftnate relations and arrangements than in the 
smidance of his political and public conduct. 
Solon’s reflations ranged over every province of 
life* All l>raoo’s laws were repealed except th<ise 
relating to murder. A limit was placed on the 
ouantlty of land that might be held in Attica ; no 
citizen could be enslaved for debt, and absolute 
freedom in bequeathing property was ensured to 
any citizen who died childless. Arbitrary power 
of fathoiD over their children was restrained and 
arbitrary disinheritance forbidden* Any citizen 
who maintained neutrality in a KC<lition lost his 
civic status. The Areopagus was cmpowciwl to 
deal severely with liixm-y in food and dress. No 
woman might leave hoino with more tliaii three 
changes of clothing, or with a btisket of more than 
a cubit’s length, and excessive wailing at funerals 
was forbidden. Tlie laws, inscribed on w<wvl, w'cre 
placed in the Acropolis, wlionce they were re- i 
moved to Salamis during the Persian wars. | 

The later years of Solon belong more to legend I 
than to history. We are told that he left A 1 hens j 
for ten years, after binding the Athenians hv oath \ 
to obsorae his laws till his return. His travels took { 
him far afield. Cyprus, Asia .Minor, and Hgypt, 
ptx)bably the Hceneu of liLs early career, were re- 
visited. Historical investigation may deny the 
possibility of a dialogue hetwe<‘n 'Si>loii ami 
Creesus, out cannot spoil the charm of a story 
wiiich Herodotus lias rendered immortal. Tim j 
king, then at the height of his prosperity, was : 
fiuiid to have asked him who was the happiest man ! 
in the world, e.vpecting to hear himself named. 
Solon first mentioned Tellos, an Athenian who had 
died for liia country at Eleusis. Nor could Croesus 1 
obtain the second mention in the ranks of the 
happy ; that place was assigned to two Aigivc 
youtns, Cleobis and Biton, to whom the god.s iiad 
given to <lie in their sleep as the rewartl of an act 
of filial piety.^ The wrath of Croesus at the moment 
was unrestrained, but bitter experience taught 
him to appreciate the wisdom of Solon, and ‘to 
account a prosjierous man happy only when 
he ended his life as he began it.’ Solon’s ^ 
meetings with Anocharsls and with Thales, 
one of the seven wise men like himself, \vere 70^ 
among the moral apologues of the ancients. 

The last years of Solon were passed at 
Athens, wnere the wild conflict of parties 
disturbs the application of the new con- ^ 
atitntion. He sa^v the failure of his plans 
witli the deep^t distre-ss. His suspicion of 
his kinsman Pisistratus was justified by the ^ 
issue* Again he entrusted his warnings to 
elegiac verse : * Fools, ye are treading in the 
footsteps of the fox ; can ye not read the 
hidden meaning of these winning words?’ 

The pro^t was in vain ; Pisistratus seized 
the government. The opposition of Solon 
continued; undeterred he laid down his 
arms before his door, and called heaven to ^ 
witness that he had stood by his country* 
l^tiring into private life he died soon after 
the usiUttition of Pisistratas, with the lost injnne- 
tion that his ashes should be scattered over the 
island of Salamis. the * lovely island ’ which had 
been the scene of nis earliest exploit. 

; Bolon died the subject of a demtic monarch* 
Bb labour might seem wastedi out its eelipwi 
UmUA only for a season^ and even duriim th6 
of tyranny of Pisistratus its influence 
strong* Momly and politically a power 
bb country Solon saw that to im« 
pbor meh in relentless politicsl mschihe Uke 1 


Lycurgus, or to humble a mflned^ 

beneath a paid proletariat like 

policies eoiially dangerous. Hb 

a graceful compromise between 

oligarchy. In poetry he represents a higbluMilnS 

type; as a traveller arul a soldier bb 

of men was large. In the higher realms of 

stnictive statesmanship he rivals the greatest 

lators not only of Gi-eoce but of the world* : : ! 

See the Greek histories of Thirlwall, Grote, Cbsiful*- 
Cdx, and Evelyn Abbott ; for the poems, ]^rgk, 
6fra!ci(4th eel. 1S78-) ; also editions of tiie 
of Viy Kenyon (1801), Kafixfl and Wilomowiti^ 

MoidlondorfiT (Berl. IHOl ), and ^^'indys ( 1801^) ; aud ItW* 
trami. by F. Kenyon ( 1801), Thomas J. Dymes (1*^1, 
and Iv. iVste ( 1801 ). 

Solor lalmids* See Timou. 

Solothurii* See SohEi RE. 

Salstiee (Lat sohtitimu, from »oL 'bud,’ and 
Hto, ‘ 1 aland '), that point in the ecliptic at which 
! the Him farthest removed fi'oin the equator, and 
I where it is consequently at the turning‘|>oiiit of 
I its apparent course. There are tw’o such points in 
the ecliptic, one where it Uinches the tropic of 
Cancer, the other where it touches that of Capri- 
corn. The former is the siiiiimer, and the latter is 
tlie w inter solstice U) those who inhabit northern 
latitude.s, and rice rand , — The term is also em- 
ployed to signify the time at w hich the sun attains 
these two )H>inU in iu orbit, the 21st of June a>nd 
about the 2 1st Deceinlxir. 

Solution^ the liquefaction of a solid or gas 
by contact with a liquid, tlio pnahict l>eing a 
homogeneous Uepud called a solution. Like many 
otlicr terms, ‘solution’ is diificult of exact defim- 
tioii, chiefly liecause of the loose manner in which 
it is enqdoyed. One Hquid is said to dissolve in 
another when the solubility is limited ; but wlien 
they are mutually soluble any extent they are 
said to be mi set me. Solution depends on the 
mutual attraction of the molecules of the liodies 
concerned. A distinction is made ]>etw*een simple 
solution and chemical solution. The solution of 
s.alt in w’ater is an example of the foraier; of zinc 
in sulphuric acid, of the latter. In i-eality there b 



only the one form of solution, though it may be 
prei^ed by chemical action, as in wie convension 
of the zinc into sulphate. In some oases a solid is 
soluble in a liquid to any extent — i.e. the solid 
may be continuously dbsolved in the liquid until 
the solution becomes, vbequa or semi-solid* Thb, 

, however, only occurs with "certain amorphous com- 
pounds. In the great majority of cases (certamij 
with all crystalliM bodies) there b a definite 
limit to the soluldUty, which varies according to 
the tempMture. Wnen a liquid has takep tem 
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. solution as much of another body as it is capable 
of <lissolving, the solution is said to be saturated. 
If two or more salts are treated with water at the 
same time, a proportion of each is dissolved, but 
the amount of eacii salt dissolved is less than if the 
same had been added to the water singly, and is 
less the greater the number of salts dissolved. As 
a rule, tiiough not invariably, the solubility in- 
creases as the temperature rises. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows the unequal solubility of 
various of the more common salts in water of 
dilferent temperatures. The lines of solnhility cut 
tlie verticals raised from points indicating the 
temperature upon the lower liorizontal lino at 
lieiglits proportional to the quantities of salt dis- 
solved by 100 parts of water. Solution is of grefit 
service in chemical and manufacturing processes. 
By the difference in the degree of their solubility 
w^e can separate one substance from another, ami 
by dissolving a body wc can purify it by filtration 
or crystallisation. 

Solway Firth — in its upper part best regarded 
as the estuary of the riv'er Esk, in its lower as an 
inlet of the Irish Sea — separates the north-west of 
Cumberland from the south of Scotland. Its entire 
length, until lost off Baloanw Point in the Irish 
Sea, is 36 miles ; its breadth for the first 13 varies 
from IJ to miles, but afto-wards it gradually, 
altliougli irregularly, increases to 22. The principal | 
rivers tlowing into it, besides the Esk, arc the 
Annan, Nith, Dee, and Urr from the north or 
Scottish side, and the Eden and Derwent from the 
south or English side. The most striking feature 
of the Solway Firth is the rapidity with which its 
tides chh and flow. The spring- tides are i)eciiliarly 
swift and strong — the bore rushing in from 3 to 6 
feet high, and at the rate of 8 to 10 miles an hour, 
occasionally inflicting serious damage on the ship- 
ping ; while after it has retreated great stretches 
of the heil of the firth are left hare, and in some 
places one can even cross over from the English to 
the Scottish shore. The salmon-fisheries of the 
Solway are valutahle. Near Annan the Solway is 
sjianned h^’ a railwji^^ viaduct, 1060 yards kmg, 
which, originally constructed in 1866-60 at a cost 
of £100, OfX), was almost destroyed by floating ice 
in January 1881, but was reopened to traffic in 
1884. Scott paints the scenery of the Solway Firth 
in both Guy Munnering and lledyauntlct. 

The Solway Muss is a district of Cumberland 
about 7 miles in circumference, lying west of Long- 
town, and immediately adjoining Scotland. As 
its name implies, it was once a i»og, but is now 
drained and cultivated. It is historically notable 
as the scene in November 1542 of the rout of a 
Scottisli host under Oliver Sinclair by a liandful 
of English borderers under Thomas Dacre, the 
‘Btistaid of Lanercost,* and Jack AFusgrave of 
Bewcastle-a disaster which broke the heart of 
James Y. (q.v.), and which forms the tlicmc of an 
interesting article by Mr Manson in Trems- 
actions of the Cumberland Antiqnarian Society 
(vol. viii., Kendal, 1886). Here, too, on 13th 
November 1771, an extraordinary disaster occuned. 

boggy ground, surcharged with moisture— the 
effect of heavy rains— rose, swelled, and burst like 
k torrent, sweeping along with it trees and houses, 
and destroying some thirty small villages. 

Solyitian, or Suleim.\n TI., surnamed ‘The 
Magnificent,’ the greatest of the Ottoman sultans, 
was born in 1496, and at twenty-four succeeded Ids 
father Selim L His first care was to refund a large 
amount of property that had been unjustly confis- 
cated, his next to remove incompetent and corrupt 
officials, and to b^n a comprehensive sclienie of 
internal reform. But before this task was com- 
pleted he led an army into Hungary, to extort the 


tribute that its king^^refused to pay him at Ids 
accession. He took Schabatz, Senihn, and Belgrade 
( 1521 ), and left Turkish garrisons in them. Then 
be cai-ried a very formidable armj" to attack the 
Knights of St John at Rhodes ; they bad beaten 
off a Turkish army with a loss of 25,000 forty yeai*s 
previously. On tlds occasion they inflicted a loss 
of nearly four times that number upon the Turks 
before siirrenderiiig ( 1523) after a six months’ sie^e. 
The following three years were devoted by Soly- 
man to the internal government of Ids domains. 
But in 1526 he again led a force of 100,000 men 
into Hungarv, slew King Louis at Mohacs (29tii 
August) and all hut annihilated his army, and 
pushing on farther captured both Buda and Pesth. 
He was recalled by tidings of an outbreak in Asia 
Minor. By 1529, however, he was hack again in 
Hungary, ostensibly as tlie sui)porter of John 
Zapolya, who claimed the crown of Hungary 
against Ferdinand of Austria. Ferdinand 'was 
turned out of Buda and driven back into Vienna, 
which city the sultan besieged (Sej)temher to 
Oetoher). After delivering a desperate assault, 
which cost him 40,000 soldiers, he was obliged to 
retreat without taking it. Returning lioiiie he 
directed his arms against Persia, and conquered 
( 15:14) largo portions of Armenia and Persia proper, 
inclinling the strong cities of Tabriz ami ,,l>agdad. 
At the same time he sent out his fleets against the 
(diristian powers of the Arediterranean, and his 
lieutenants (Barbarossa, Piyala, and others) con- 
quered the whole of the ifortli of Africa excejit 
Aforoeco — Egy])t was his already. But Tunis was 
recovered ))y (liarhvs Y. in 1535. In 1542 the widow 
of John Zapolya appoale<l to Solyman to aid her son 
against Ferdinancf. Solyman allowed the young 
prince to retain Transylvania, hut Hungary he ke])t 
for himself. Six years later a truce was inade be- 
tween the Turks and imperialists, Sidy man being 
left in possession of the greater part of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and being granted a yearly tribute 
of 50,000 ducats. In 1565 the fleet and army of 
Solyman sustained a severe reverse in an un- 
successful attem])t to reduce Yaletta, the heafl- 
(juarters of the Knights of St John in Alalta. And 
in the following year, whilst besieging the small 
fortress of Szigeth in Hungary, the great sultan 
dicil (4th September ), Solyman is equally i-c- 
now^ned as a lawgiver and just ruler, as a p'ation 
of learning and an encoiirager of the fine arts. 

Soma is the name of a god worshipjied by the 
Aryan Indians in Yedic times, ns well as of a 
certain plant, and its juice used for the preparation 
of an intoxicating drink. Tlie word is most prob- 
ably derived from the root sh (cf. vw), ‘to press 
out,* ‘distil,’ and thus originally meant ‘extract.’ 

I The Soma cult, witli its coiilous libations and 
potations of the sacred beverage, is not con- 
fined to India, but was already a prominent feature 
of the religious system of the Indo- Iranians; 
the olil Persian haotua sharing all the character- 
istics and uses of iJie Indian soma. In liis divine 
form Soma is conceived of as a jiowcrful deity of a 
fiery and lurninoiis nature, the iiispircr of fieroic 
deeds of arms, as well as of the flights of fancy and 
song, the bestower of health, long life, and even 
immortality.^ Indeed, in accordance witli his 
physical origin, this fiery deity is at the ioisp time 
tlie amrita (ambrosia), or the drink of immortality, 
alike for gods and men. At the Soma sacrifice, 
therefore, not only are libations of Soma juice 
made to the principal deities, but the sacnficer 
himself and the priests freely partake of the 
potent liquor. Among the celestials it is especi- 
ally^ the god Indra, the Jupiter pluvius of tlie 
Yedic pantheon, with whom Soma stands in close 
connection ; the ever welcome draughts of the fieiy 
juice supplying him with the requisite stvengtii 
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and nerve for battling with the demons of drought 
and darkness* In the later Vedic literature Soma 
appears completely identified with the inr)Oii ; this 
luminary in its varying phases being considerotl as 
tlie vessel containing the celestial snpidy of Soma 
juice on wliich the gods subsist, and which eon- 
eerjuently requires periodical rejdciiislimeii t, Wliilst 
this notion was formerly rcganUKl as merely a 
secondary development of Indian riiytliology, 
recent research suggests that the identity of Soma 
with the moon may after all JioM gt)od f«>r tin; 
whole of the Vedic times, if not also for the Indo 
Persian period. The concejitinn of a lieuxordy 
receptacle of flic Soma juice fonn*^, howover, only 
one part of the Ve.die S«>ina myths whii-i). imh.i *!, 
pictures the god iti all iht' \ ;u iou'= to; ms v. Idrh 
the earthly Soma undmgocs, from ih<.‘ lifrn* \\ln*n 
the goldcn-stalkcd plani is bn^uylit d»»\sn froo? 
its mountain-home till the fiii.il conMnnmat i(»r 
of the Soma enp, as the ‘ .'sii|oeine o(P*j in-j. ' I'm 
li is regeneration Soma drsccn«U jk ; io<]ii ally lo ih^j 
earth, eitlim* in the slia]>c f)f tie* ^rdy ijl ot 

carried oil’ hy an <'a.Lj;lo ( ]>i o1»;i.l»ly Iho liiihttiijrj , 
from his jealous denoni ko^ pc] or in tlo' P»rm of 
the fiery genu re(*oivod by tlc^ cows or <if 

b«»aven, and carried down by tln-m l-» tijo e.nUi, 
tliere to be taken u]) and mMtnr<Ml )iy ijn* 
fipringiiig n]> luNurianily afjm rain-. 'Iho 

fpiestion as to what j);u'l inul;>r jdant ma\ f laini P» 
be rcganled as the, true Soma or ‘ m<»on-]').Mn» is 
surrounded with dillifnlt ins ; pro]><»!,!\. ho\\n\ nr. 
the stems of several varinti»w of A-*ln)>i;o{-., akin 
to the common milk wend, simlj a-i m 

ti^arrosfCiinHff hren’st itjunt or rinitru'r, and .!,n\t 
ttphtflhi^ all of tliem cMnita.ining a ri<’li, milks jninn, 
were used for this jmrposo. Tim lirahmaus of the 
Doci'tin, a,swoll as the. Tar-'ce-ior tin- ss or^hipixns <>t 
Kerman and Vezd in INnsia. and tlio>c in iMnnUas, 
make use to this day of dillnmnt vj)<.rin'< of thi-: 
genus. Tlie Siuna sanrilice, as ]irantisod in tin* 
later Vedic times, is surroumh'd hy a complicain.l 
ceremonial of great solemnity. Sixtnmi 
otiiciafe at its p(MfoiniaiiC(*. A feigned j»nrcha.'>n 
of Soma for a cow, at tlie coii(!lu'-ion of 

M’hioli the low-caste vmidor is bi^atmi off tin* sacri- 
ficial ground with sticks, is a]qiaionlly a symbol- 
ical representation of the acijuisitioii of the Soma 
by the gods from the demojis. The bnmlle of 
Soma plant.s is henceforth treat Cil as tlie vcritablo 
King Soma : lie is driven in a car in state fo the 
sacrificial hall, wlicre he is ]daoed u]ion a throne- 
seat, a guest-meal being then provideil for him, 
and a solemn covenant ooiiolndcd hot ween him and 
• the sacrificer. The Soma juice is .siilj.sequently 
obtained by means of two jiressiiigs ; ami the 
libations are made at three diirereiit services, tlie 
nioraing, mid-day, and evening service. The ninth 
book of the Rigtxda-smihitd consists of o> er a 
hundred hymns composed for the s])ecial purpo.se 
of being recited in honour of Surntt jtnmmdna — 
i.e. of the Soma juice, whilst fermenting and 
‘clarifying.* Animal otlerings form a necessary 
part of the Soma sacrifice* 

For further details, ace Eggcling, TranuJafion of the 
SaUipatha Brdhmana^ voLs. ii. and iii. (in the Clarendon 
Press series of Sacred Books of the East). On the 
divine personality of Soma, cf. J, Muir, Orhjbval Satis- 
kHt jfJifi^iyol* V. 

Soiliali-landt an eastern projection of Africa, 
washed by the Gulf of Aden on the north and 
by the Indian Ocean on the south-east; the 
western boundary may be defined by a line drawn 
south from Zeyfa, on the Gulf of Aden, through 
Harar to the River Jub or Juba. Besides this river 
the^ only considerable stream is the AVebi-Sliebeyli, 
which, however, does not reach the Indian Ocean, 
its waters being lost in the sands near the southern 
extremity of the region. The country is apparently 


an undulating plateau, in very many parte pardwail 
and barren ; though in the rainy seasons (two of twidfr!' 
or three months* duration each) numerous swamps 
are formed. Game and wild animals— -elephadoit, 
hijipopolamus, lion, leopard, crocodile, antelopes, 
water buck, monkeys, ostricho.«!, vnltures, mara- 
bout storks t'ce. — are geimrally plentiful. The 
vegetation is on tlie wliole arid, though in suitable 
locitiino.s there grow hi.xnriant gressos, mimosas, 
Mcacirt.*^, gnm hearing HOcn, j>alni-v, sycamores, 
e.ieius. aloe, and otlicm. Ilie inhabitants, the 
Sf>mal, juntjhering prohnbly indf a niiliion, arc for 
ihe Uiosj pan a. pai^ttoal ]»eo]>le, leji^l thfi life 
j di^ertiw/d ji'. clou acterist ie ot tin* (JM Te.staincnt 

i jviyt 1 i »reiir-, 'I hey ]ier«ls of CHlnfds, *-'hee]>, ail<l 

I o\rn, aUiJ keep aiid goat^. Fond of liberty 

: aiMl wailiKe, they are by a iimnber of p<‘tty 

. ebie;.,. .an«l .‘le je.iH»ii^ of snaugei^ eiueriiig their 
J {ei;l!.o)y (on uhiili ae.'onjif it v. almost wholly 
j n7ikiH»\vnj; ne\ ^n tiiey fn*e said to be a 

. lijiii le.i'ted. aiieciionate race, though 

j e iS'L tf.iprrr-d, .om! in rheir 'wiath savage and 
! eMi<l. rMe\ \1 ( vh/uij m4'<i.-i le- in |••'ligion. Ktlini- 
1 ‘.dl; belimg To tlie llandfie sloik, and are j 

i eh. -els ; kin t.i |}ii* e.nd the Abyssinitins ; 

i boi tiiey ;iM‘ ii*>t n ]>nie rac(‘, f.n tlieie is a stJ‘<mg ' 
I »»!/-;,. bng of Semijie ( Vrniii hh.i,d in tliem, and 
: ea -ily clj-efonl’iee li.u’* -. of XegKi H.s well. What 
, t ht.-r*- if! iIk* n;'»tura] jnoflnrl' (myrrh ami 

i 1 i.i.nkim ej,-.e, hities, •>'-Lri<‘h-le;ithei s. coflee, salt, 

! A*.' ; lind- ;Ui Mitth [ iluougli lierbeia atid Zevla, and 
i the I' lem.'h port of .h'bnti. 'I’lje eoasi protei*- 

j loi .'U**. i>i I Ii i ! .dn. wliieii i)i\ . kl s ed ;i t i onblesoiuc mili- 
j lary e\pe<Htion inr** the inieiiut in ]iXv2-3, mxtemls 
from l;.i- {I’.ipe) Jjl.uti, on t)ie\\c-t of Zeyiii, to 
Ibt." llafmi, ‘-outli of ( ape (iuaidafni, and inclinlcH 
ti)e towii^ ef /.e\i.i, Ih'ibeia.. Ih’.lhai\ and KaiRin. 
Ibe 4‘;;M]e. >}!eejn hi'|e>. o^-t rich -fca t liers, gums,’ 
ike. 4 \}'orled le.ieh an ;umn:i] laliU' of i'OlKkOtJO. 
.\i>iM*\ed by ligvpi ill l^Tb. ihi< ti'nit(»ry l)a< liccn 
under Ibiii.-Ii |M'.ueefi,ni lss-1. .\n ariange- 

inent with Italy in ispt. ami with .Vby^sinia in 1807, 
«ielimiti‘d ijm Ibiiidi pro; (‘ciorate Mjs.ooO sep m. ), 
Tiie I' nMieli ''.‘iI 1 (iboek I'lpv.b ik'C.. rA .v 

S*'. ! . I.. 'koijLS, .7W Z nhiimfit IliU'it iii f'/'ft tf ( J I ; 

W obiit'.n. /-'{ft S/i/j/'f (ft fit itft (ls 04 ); I 

.^svayne, S( f’t )ff> r.i 7'rfjts ?>*>///// Si^tutd ihtud 
Uona’iboji Smith. T///vo7o/f Unlutiirn Ajriran (\ntnti'ie8 
i JSu7) ; K. X. Ihixto I, Sln>rt f IS'.iS) ; F. B. J\»arsc, 

/*itiiihU.< ht Liitr, -Jjnul ( ISPS): and for the ( noii-l^aiitu ) 
Somali lan^Tuacre, tlie eiainm.ar and F.ngUsh-SoniaIi dic- 
tii^iiary of tin* Kraneiscaiis Larajas.-c aiul .Sanipont (1808). 

a town of Xle.xieo, lOo miles 
X\V. of Zacatecas, famous for rich silver mines. 
Pop. r>2P0. 

Sombrero (Span. sontZra. ‘sliade'). a broad-’ 
brim mod felt liat common in jiaris of Anionoa. — 
For Soml»reritt', see Apa i ITK. 

Somers, Si K GKonci: (lood-lGllb an English 
navigator, born at Lyme Kegis, wliose sliipwreck 
on the Bermmlas (cj.v.) bnl to tlieir etdonisation 
from Virginia by him in 1611. 

Somcrs« John, Lord, Whig statesman, was 
born at Worcester, an attoniey’s son, on 4th 
March 16o2, and in 1667 entered’ Trinity College, 
Oxford, in 1669 the Middle Temple, being called 
to the bar in 1676. Associated with the ‘ Country 
party,’ he was one of the counsel for the Seven 
Bishops (1688), and from the Revolution onwards 
took a prominent part in politics, being returned 
for Worcester to tlie Convention imrliament, and 
successively made Solicitor-general, Attorney-^en- 
eral, and Loixl Keeper of the Great Seal, until in 
1697 he became Lord Chancellor, and was raised 
to the peera^ as Baron Somers of Evesham* Ha 
was Wiiliama most trusted minister, and as su^ 
was the object of frequent attacks, one of wliich in 
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. Rolntinn as ninch of another hodv as it is capable 
of dissolving, the solution is said to bo saturated. 
If ;wo or more salts are treated with water at the 
same time, a proportion of each is dissolved, hut 
tlie amount of each salt dissolved is less than if the 
same had been added to the water singly, and is 
less the "reater the number of salts dissolved. As 
a rule, tlioiigh not invariably, the solubility in- 
creases as the temperature rises. The accompan}'- 
iiig diagram shows the unequal solubility of 
various of the more common salts in water of 
dillerent temperatures. The lines of solnhility cut 
the verticals raised from points indicating the 
temperature upon the lower horizontal lino at 
heights proportional to the quantities of salt dis- 
solved by 100 parts of water. Solution is of great 
service in chemical and manufacturing processes. 
By the difTerence in the degree of their solubility’' 
we can separate one substance from anollier, and 
by dissolving a body we can purify it by filtration 
or crystallisation. 

Solway Firth — in its upper part best regarded 
as the estuary of tlie river Esk, iii its lower as an 
inlet of the Irisli Sea — sejiaratos tlie north-west of 
Ciimbeiland from the south of Scotland. Its entire 
length, until lost off Balcarrv Point in the Irish 
Sea, is 3G miles ; its breadth for the fust 13 varies 
from to SA miles, hut afterwards it gradually, 
although irregularly, increases to 22. The princij»al 
rivers tlowing into it, lH.‘sides the Esk, are the 
Annan, Nilh, Deo, .and IJrr from the nortli or 
Scottisli side, and the Eden and Derwent from the 
Boiith or English side. The most striking feature 
of the Solway Eirth is the vapiditv with which its 
tides ebb and How. The si»ring- tides are peculiarly 
Bwift and strong -the bore rushing in from 3 to 6 
feet high, and at the rate of 8 to 10 miles an hour, 
occasional ly inflicting serious damage on the ship- 
ping ; while after it h.os retreated great stretclios 
of the bed of the firth are left bare, and in some 
places one can even cross over from tlie English to 
the Scottish shore. The salmon -fish erics of the 
Solway .are valuable. Ne.ar Annan the Solway is 
8panrie<l by a railway viaduct, 19G0 yards long, 
whicli, originally constructed in 18G6-69 at a co.st 
of was almost destroyed by floating ice 

in January 1881, but was reoi»encd to traffic in 
1884. Scott p.aiiits the scenery of the Solway Firth 
in both Guy Mannering and Itcdgauntlcf. 

The Solway Moss is a district of Cumberland 
about 7 miles* in circumference, lying west of Long- 
town, and immediately adjoining Scotland. As 
its name implies, it was once a l>og, hut is now 
draincil and cultivated. It is historically notable 
as the scene in November 1542 of the rout of a 
Scottish host under Oliver Sinclair by a h.and/ul 
of Engli.sh borderers under Ihomas D.acre, tlie 
‘ Bastard of Lanercost,’ and Jack Mii.^^grave of 
Bewcastle— a disaster which broke the heart of 
James V. (q.v. ), and which forms the theme of an 
interesting article by Mr W. Manson in Tra?is- 
actions oj the Cumberland Antiquarian Society 
(vol. viii., Kendal, 1886). Here, too, on 13tli 
November 1771, an extraordinary disaster occuired. 
The boggy ground, surcharged with moisture — the 
eflfect of hea\ 7 ' rains — rose, swelled, and bunst like 
It toiTiiit, sweeping along witli it trees and houses, 
and destroying some thirty small villages. 

Solyman, or Suleimax it., sumamed «The 
Magnificent,’ the greatest of the Ottoman sultans, 
%vas bora in 1496, and at twenty-four succeeded liis 
father Selim L His first care was to refund a large 
amount of property that had been unjustly confis- 
cated, Ills next to remove incompetent and corrupt 
officials, and to begin a comprehensive sehenie of 
internal reform. But before this task was com- 
pleted he led an army into Hungary, to extort the 


tribute that its king^refused to pay him at his 
accession. He took Schabatz, Semhn, and Bel^ade 
( 1521 ), and left Turkish garrisons in them. Then 
lie carried a very formidable army to attack the 
Knights of St John at Kliodes ; they had beaten 
off a Turkish army with a loss of 25,000 forty yeai-s 
previously. On this occasion they infiiete<l a loss 
of nearly four times that number upon the Turks 
before surrendering ( 1523} after a six months’ siege. 
The following three years were devoted by Soly- 
jnan to the internal government of his domains. 
But in 1526 he ng.aiii led a force of 100,000 men 
into Ilungarv, slew King Louis at Mohacs (29tli 
August) aiut all hut annihilated his army, and 
pushing on fartlier c.aptured both Buda and Pestli. 
ffe w.as recalled by tidings of an outbreak in A.sia 
Minor. By 1529, liowever, he was back again in 
Hungary, ostensibly fis the supporter of John 
Za])olya, who chaimed the crown of Hungary 
against Ferdin.aml of Austria. Ferdinand was 
turned out of Buda and driven back into Vienna, 
wliich city the sultan besieged (September to 
October). After delivering a desperate assault, 
wliich cost him 40,(K)0 sohliers, he w.as obliged to | 
retreat witliout taking it. Keturniug liome lie 
' directed his arms against Persia, and conquered 
( 15.34) large portions of Armenia and IVrsia juoper, 
including the strong cities of Tabriz and ^ B.agdad. 
At the s.anie time he sent out his fleets against the 
(’hristian powers of the Mediterranean, ami his 
lieutenants ( Barharossa, Piyala, and others) con- 
quered the whole of the north of Afrie.a excei>t 
IVIorocco — Egypt w.as his alre.ady. But Tunis was 
reoovereil by ( 'liarles \, in 153.3. * In 1542 the widow 
of John /apolya .appealed to Solyinan toaidlier son 
against Fenlin.aiid. Sidyinan allowed the young 
]>rinoc to retain Transylvania, but Hungary he k(*]»t 
for himself. Six years latin* n tniee was made be- 
tween the Turks and imi»erialists, Sol.vman bein^j 
left in possession of tlie greater part of Hungary and 
Transylvani.a, and b<*ing granted a yearly tribute 
of 50,0(K) ducats. In 1505 tlie fleet ami" army of 
Solyman sustained a severe reverse in an un- 
I successful attemjit to reiluce Valetta, the head- 
i qu.arters of the Kniglitsof St John in Alalia. Ami 
I in the following year, whilst besieging the small 
I fortress of Szigetli in Hungary, the great sultan 
died (4th September). Solyman is equally re- 
nowned as a I.awgiver and just ruler, as a jiatron 
of learning .and an encoiirager of the line arts. 

Soilin, is the name of a god worsliijijied by the 
Aryan Imlians in Veilic times, as well as of a 
certain plant, .and its juice used for the ]»rejiaration 
of ail intoxicating drink. The word is most jirob- 
ably derived from the root sn (ef. rw), ‘to press 
out,’ * distil/ and thus originally meant ‘extract.’ 
The Soma cult, with its copious libations and 
potations of the s.acred hevcnige, is not con- 
fined lo India, hut w.as alieady a prominent feature 
of the religious system of tlie Indo- Iranians; 
the ohl Persian haoma sliaring all the cliaracler- 
Ltics and uses of the Indian soma. In his divine 
form Soma is conceived of as a powerful deity of a 
fiery and luminous n.alure, the ins])irer of fieroic 
deeds of arms, as well as of the flights of fancy and 
song, the hestower of health, long life, and even 
immortality.^ Indeed, in accordance with his 
jdiysical origin, this fiery deity is at the time 

the anmta (ambrosia), or the drink of iiiiinortality, 
alike for gods and men. At the Soma sacrifice, 
therefore, not only are libations of Soma juice 
made to the principal deities, but the sacnficer 
himself and the priests freely partake of the 
potent liquor. Among the celestials it is especi- 
the god Indra, the Jupiter pluvUis of the 
> edic pantheon, with whom Soma stands in close 
connection ; the ever welcome draughts of the fiery 
juice supplying him with the requisite strength 
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and nerve for battling with the demons of drought 
and darkness. In the later Vedic literature Soma 
appears completely identified with the moon ; this 
luminary in its varying phases being considered as 
the vessel containing tlio celestial supply of Sonia 
juice on whicli the gods subsist, ami which con* 
sequently requires periodical reidenishiiient. VV'hilsfc 
tiiis notion was formerly regarded as nieiely a 
secondary development of Indian mythology, 
recent research suggests t hat the i<lentity of Soma 
with tlie moon may after all hohl ;;0o<l f*»r iho* 
whole of tlio Vedic times, if not a^^^o for tlie Indo- 
l\*rsiau period. The (‘onco])tioii of a licavenly 
receptacle of the Soma juice forms, fmwevei. onl> 
one part of the Vedic Soma m\th, witirh. indiM-d, 
pictures the god in all the- \'arioiis foini^- 
the earthly Soma undergoe*^, fiom ilif* timo wli^ n 
the golden stalkfMi j)l;nit Inqughl dovm fiojj; 
its liiountaiii-hoine till tlie linal con-ufum.'»t i*-r* 
of the Soma cnj», ns tlie * supn'ine olloring/ t ^r 
his regeneration Soma d(‘scend'> |»e.i indimllx ti» llio 
e«arth, either in the sha]n‘ of the liernenly phnii 
carried oH* l»y an ea;jle (piohahls the li-dii ) 
from his jealous demon keep. n*'-, or in tlso ni..; <>} 

the fiery germ ree<Mve<l hy (he or \' .ii -i- >>i 

lieaN'en, and canied <Io\vu by tlinn lo \i,r e.nrh. 
there to be takeii up and maiiped h\ (le- pient- 
springing U]> luxurianily afiet ili!* raiio. Tie 
question as to \\ hat parli<*u]i«r jdan; !i!a\ el. inn lo 
be reganhsl as tin* (iu<‘ Soma oi’ Mnoon pl.oif ‘ i«» 
surrounde<l with tiillieult ie- ; pro!»<.My, I*oue\ei. 
the, stems of sm'eral \a)'ielio*< of A akin 
to tlie (‘ommou milk wei'd, >ueli a- . Iw ^ 
S(frr(>s‘f('/it niff hrrrist i^fnin or and /*< < 

if/lft, all of llnmi containing a inilk\ juieo, 

were used for purjiovc, d'he Ihalmians of tiie 
]>ec<*an, aswt‘11 as the rar’^et'sor liie wor'-lsip'pej*- r.f 
Kerman and Vfv,d in Pei^ia, ami iho^e in ImiuiImv, 
make use to this <lay of dillerent >pefies of tin*, 
genus. Tlie Soma sjuniliee, as jiraeli'ed in ih-* 
biter ^'edic times, is sunounded b\ a eonqdieai* d 
c«‘remonial of great solemnity. Si\le<‘n piio-^t'- 
oiliciate at its pei forma nee. A feigned puri ha'^e 
of Soma plants f»>r a cow, at tin* eoueln''ion of 
which the low caste vendor beaten oil tin- r-aeii- 
ficial ground with sticks, is appaiemly a •'vmhol- 
ical ret»resontation of llto ae<|ni-'iiion of the Soma 
by tlie gods from the demons. 'J’ln.* Imndle of 
8oma jdants is benceforih treated as the \eriiaMe 
King Soma : lie is dii\'en in a car in state to ihc 
Bacriiicial hall, where he is placed iquut a throne- 
scat, a guest -meal being I lien provided tor him, 
and a solemn covenant oonclmled betwefui Jiim ami 
the sacrilicor. The Soma juice is subsequently 
obtained by moans of two pressings ; and the 
lihaiions are made at three dillerent services, the 
morning, mid-day, and evening service. The ninth 
book of tlie Higrahi sanhild consists of over a 
hundred hymns coiiinoseil for the s])ecial purpose 
of being recited in Iiouour of tSuma jKfVttmdna — 
i.e. of the Soma juice, whilst feniieuting and 
‘clarifying.* Animal otlerings form a iiece.ssary 
part of the Soma sacrifico. 

For fiirtlior details, see Eggoling, Tra}},^^nfioi} of ihr 
Satopnlha Brdhmnna^ voU. ii. ami iii. (in the Clarendon 
Press scries of Sacred Books of the East). On the 
divine personality of Soma, cf. J. Muir, Original Sans- 

kiHt V. 

Soniaii-llllld^ an eastern projection of Africa, 
washeil by the Gulf of Aden on the north and 
by the Indian Ocean on the south-east ; the 
western boundary may be defined by a line dmwn 
south from Zeyla, on the Gulf of Aden, through 
Harar to the River Jub or Juba. Besides this river 
tlie only considerable stream is the Webi-Shebeyli, 
wliich, however, does not reach the Indian Ocean, 
ita waters being lost in the sands near the southern 
extmnity of the region. The country^ is apparently 


an undulating plateau, in veiy ^ . 

and barren ; though in the rainy seasons (twO'^wO 
or three months’ duration each) 
are fonned. Game and wild animals-— : 
hlfipopotainus, lion, leopard, crocodile, anteidpfe>\^ 
water buck, monkeys, ostriclies, vultures, 
bout i^lorkf*, — are generally plentiful. Tni? 
vegetation is on the whole arid, tbougb in suitable 
lucalitioH there giY>w luxuvianl grasses, mimosas, 
HcaciMs, giuii-beaiing tree?-, ]>alm>, Hycamoves, . 
c.'ictu.'*, aloe, aid othern. The inliahitantfi, the 
Som.-fJ, TiumberiiiL! piob,“ibJ\ half a million, are for 
i tie. pait a lue toinl people, v\ho lead the life 

I ib‘>( ri 'h«-r} aa eloii a«*l/M iytie of tlm ( >)<] IVstaUlcnt 

, patii.ir. h-. T];es Imvi' Iirr.N. of eamels, sheep, and 
i o\er». ;uel ]vfM p }inf-«ev muI goMl-i boTui of liberty 
• or.d eu'lihe. tiie> .‘i?*' in!e<l le. ji, nu!nb(a of petty 
i i Iii*-:’-, ;i!i i me j.-.tbx:- ^iraugi i- entering their 
'■ t (•!?■]?., f ^^u ;o'f‘<nint it i- ;iliMo-!. wholly ' 

. on IMHO, r? i : )ie\ ei i lu l.-- ,'u <* .''jiitl to be a ’ 
; } Tl't le.oT'^b tti- n Hint ionn ! e race, though ' 

■ ’mojk .], iifMi in tbeii wrntli .'^avage and , 

! . ' fo I l‘L' \ .)!r in religion. Kthni- 

; e -;i\ ‘L(' b. i.ifg t'‘ the Hcmitie s-.iock, ami are 

! f!.. .-.'i -kin i.; tie.* tb'dla e.mi tbe Aby^idiiians ; 

1 ) !i' th' N :i-e r:s): n prvY* reo'e, for tbeie is a strong 
; oj i.Vi'nb} lil.iod in llicm, and 

’ e.s.;|'^ tb'> ' I’Jiibii- ti'.o '" o( Negro ;is M-ell. AVhat 
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likie-. f l ie]] te.'tl liei rollce, salt, 
IteriMea uwA Zeyla, and 
Die N.i'ijoli protec- 

1 . •■il 1 ' oublc.-^omc mill* 
ib“ inteiiorin ItHivi Ib exttunis 
on tbe we-l ot Zevla, to 
‘ tbmidaliu, ru}*! includes 
»e!:i. Ihiliiai, ami Karam. 

. M-inrh-teuiheis, gnm.s, 
rniual vjtlue of 

* \e,jM‘\e4! i,\ i; ypi i,. ihi> iei!iioi\ has been 

, under Ibri-!i po«t. * tiou -‘ini e issp .\)) fin.ange- 

1 meij: Tial\ in Is'.U. .uni uith A i»\ '»siiiia iti 1S07, 

delimit. ibe Ib-iii-b i •!,>:».*.* ti>r:u, e ' lis.oou s<j. m. ). 
'lie- Ibenel* eg] ! t iboi’k .'q,\.V Oce . / o/'e (A s* .S'o///o/?,y. 

b. 7’e.- Jli,i i, (>r ^\tr(n( ( bsJ^S ) ; 

n. .1/).'^'*'.* Sfx-rf a, tri 

.S' f It tlnud (ISOo); 

I d-en Siiuth. 7 ' f ‘ y‘>n rh African (\ u / titrt €8 

I 1>:»7 ) : K. N. liuxt.i ( isp.s) ; F. ’f>. Pt;arse, 

i ^ nt Li 'o l.iftttf (1S!*Si; ami for tlic ( iion-Baiitu ) 

I Somali laiigu.agf, llio giamiiiar and KiigJi>li-.SoiUHli dic- 
tionary of the Franciscan^ l^arajas-.: ami Saiupont (1808). 

Soilibreri^lP# a town of lOo miles 

NA\ . of Zacatecas, famoim for rich silver niine.s. 
Poj). .V2(X). 

Sombrero (span, ‘sliad<*’), a broad-* 

brimmed felt lial common in parts of America. — 
For Sombreiitc, see Al^v riTK. 

Somers* IK GKoma-: t loot -ion ), an English 

navigator, Imrn at l.\me Regis, whose shipwreck 
on the llermudas (q.v.) Iml to their cidoiii.'^ation 
from Virginia )»y him in 1(511. 

Somers* John, Lord, Whig state.sman, was 
born at Worcester, an attorney’s sou, on 4th 
March 16.)2, and in 1()C7 entered Trinity College, 
O.xford, in 1669 the Miildle Temple, being called 
to tbe bar in 1676. Aasi>ciated wuth the ‘Country 
party,* ho w^as one of the counsel for the Se^'en 
Bishops (1688), and from the Revolution onwards 
t-ook a prominent part in politic.*^, being returned 
for Worcester to tlie Convention parliament, and 
successively made Solicitor-general, Attorney-gen- 
eral, and J.iOi*d Keeper of the Great Seal, until in 
1697 he became Loixl Chancellor, and w^as rai^l 
to the peerage as Baron Somers of Evesham. He 
>vas Willianrs most trusted minister, and as such 
was tlie object of frequent attacks, one of wducli in 
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1700 resulted in Ills bein^^ deprived of the seal, and 
another in 1701 in an inipeaclinieiit by tlie Com- 
mons, rejected, however, oy the House of Lords. 
He returned for two yeara to power as President of 
the Council (1708-10), and died of apoplexy, 26th 
April 1716. The Somers Tracts (16 vols. 1748), 
a valuable collection of state papera from his 
library, were re-edited by Sir Walter Scott ( 13 vols. 
1809-15). 

Somersbyt a pretty village of Lincolnshire, 
stands on the Wolds, about 7 miles K by N. of 
Horncastle and the same distance NW. of Spilsby, 
and is celebrated as the birthplace of Tennyson. 
Tlie rectory, in which he was born, is an ordinary 
country pai-sonage, not without touches of pictur- 
esqueness. Pop. 43, Illustrations will be found 
in J, C. Walters, In Tennyson Land ( 1890). 

Somerset^ Dukes of. See Seymour. For 
the Earl of Somei*set, see OVEunuRY. 

Somerset House, London, fronting both on 
the Strand and on tlie Thames Embankment, 
stands on tlie site of a palace built by the Pro- 
tector Somerset about 1549, which fell to the crown 
on Somerset’s execution. The original edifice was 

S ailed down and rebuilt in 1776-86, after designs 
y Sir William Chambers, in tlie Palladian or 
Italian style. The buibling accommodates the 
offices of the Audit and Exchequer, Inland Kevenue, 
Wills and Probate, and the Keglstry-general of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages for England and 
Wales. The east wing, built in 1828, accommo- 
dates King’s College and School. 

Somersetshire* an important maritime county 
in the south-west of England, is bounded on the 
N. and W. by the Bristol (’hannel (the ancient 
‘ Severn Sea’) ; by Cloucestcrsliiro, Wiltshire, and 
Dorsetshire on the NE. and E. ; and by Devonshire 
on the S. and SW. In form oblong, with a length 
of some 80 miles and a breadth of 36, it has an 
area of 1640 sq. m. Pop. (1801) 273,577; (1841) 
435,599 ; ( 1881 ) 460, 109 ;( 1901 ) 508, 104. Tlie surface 
is excce<lirigly diversified, with every variation from 
lofty hills and barren moors to rich vales and wide 
marshy levels, whence the sea is banked out by 
an elaborate system of dykes and sluices. ^ Tlie 
frontier between Somerset and the adjacent 
counties consists for the most part of a broken 
and picturesque hilly district. Sundry ranges of 
bills, running east and west, give to the county 
its leading physical characters. Cliief of tlicse is 
the Mendips (q.v.), which stretch from near the 
city of Wells to the coa.st at Brean Down, with a 
seaward continuation in the islets of the Steep and 
Flat Holms. South of the Mendips lies the great 
^alluvial plain of central Somerset, broken by 
the line of the Polden Hills, which rise from tlie 
marshy levels like a long low island some 300 feet. 
Still farther south, beyond Taunton, are the Black- 
down Hills, about twice this elevation, and con- 
tinuing eastward into the broken upland which 
once formed part of the ancient forest of Selwoml, 
where Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset meet. To the 
north-west of Taunton, bordering Bridgwater Bay, 
are the Quantock Hills, rising at Will’s Neck to 
1262 feet ; and west, again, is the wild district of 
Exmoor Forest (q.v.), partly in Devon, but mainly 
in Somerset. At several points on the inland 
borders heights of between 800 and 1000 feet are 
attained. ^ The only two rivers of commercial im- 
portance in Somerset originate elsewhere. The 
Bristol Avon, whicli forms the boundary of tlio 
county for many miles, rises near Badminton in 
Wilts, and enters Somerset near Bath. The Parret 
rises near South Perrot in Dorset, and drains the 
middle of the county : it is tidal to beyond Bridg- 
water, and is one of the streams possessing a tidal 
‘bore.’ These two rivers with their feeders dis- 


charge the bulk of the waters of the county. Be- 
tween them the chief independent streams are the 
Axe and the Brue, south of the Mendips, nntl the : 
Yeo, north. The Exmoor district is drained by | 
the Exe, which falls into the sea at Exmouth, and 
by the Devonshire Axe, which rises, however, in 
Doi’set. 

The geological features of the county are singii 
Jarly varied, ranging from Devonian upwards. 
Carboniferous strata occupy a wdde area in tlie 
north, east, and centre, ana aro worked for coal in 
the Badstock and Nails^a basins of the Bristol coal- 
field ; while the mountain-limestone is largely 
developed in the Mendips and near Bristol^ where 
it is traversed by the magnificent gorge of the 
Avon. Oolitic rocks stretch along the east of the 
county from Yeovil to Bath, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the latter city are extensively worked for 
the proiluction of the welbkiiown Bath building- 
stone ; while other beds are Avrought at Doulting 
and Ham Hill. Liassic rocks are well developed, 
chiefly in the central region, thougli in somewhat 
scattered fashion. Triassic rocks occupy a very 
wide area in the west of the county, ranging 
with breaks from Wellington to Bristol ; and tnere 
is Greensand on the extreme south- w^est. Ex- 
tensive caverns in the limestone of the Mendips 
have jdeldcd ahundant remains of pitrhistoric 
nianmialia, witli relics of tlieir liunian contempo- 
raries. Tlie Mend ip mining area is one of the 
oldest in the kingdom, for lead was raised there 
before the advent of the Romans, and the iron 
ores of the Brendon Hills, on the eastern Hank of 
Exmoor, were also worked at a very early date. 

The agriculture is mainly pastoral, the proportion 
of tillage to grazing and dairy-farming being sniall, 
though the low lands generally are exceedingly 
fertile — the fertility of the valley of the Tone, near 
Taunton, having passctl into a proverb. Even this 
is e.xeeeded by the luxuriance of the marshy 
meadows of the Bridgwater Level, w'hich are, how- 
ever, liable to be flooded, and are maintained against 
the sea at considerable expense. The orchards of 
Somerset arc second only to those of Devon in aiea 
and importance, and cider is largely made ; while 
Clieddar cheese has a national reputation. Manu- 
factures maintain considerable importance, j>ar- 
ticularly in textiles (chiefly woollens), potteries, 
paper-making, and gloving ; and thougli the city 
lies mainly on the Gloucestershire side of the 
Avon, and is a county to itself, Somerset may 
fairly claim a share also in the commercial import- 
ance of Bristol (q.v.). 

The bone-caves of the Mendips have supplied ' 
evidence of the presence in Somerset of neolithic 
if nob of pakeolithic man ; and there is ahundant 
evidence of the occupation by strong and com- 
paratively civilised tribes prior to the Roman 
invasion in the remains of important hill fortresses 
(Hamdon, Ca.stle Neroche, Dolbiiry, Moesbury, 
Wurlebury, Cadbury), while the megalithic circles 
and other remains at Stanton Drew are among the 
most interesting in the kingdom. Immediately 
prior to the Koinan^ invasion under Claudius the 
north of the county was inhabited by the Belgfle, 
while the territory of the Dumnonii seems to have 
extended over the Devon border to the marshy and 
central district, which probably formedaew^trong 
natural frontier, though there is evidence that part 
of this area had been embanked against the sea in 
pre-Roman times. The Mendips must, however, 
have formed part of the earliest Roman conquest, 
as pigs of lead have been found there bearing the 
names of Claudius, Britannicus, and Vesp^ian. 
Somei-set became one of the chief seats of Koman 
civilisation in Britain. Bath (q.v.), as the city of 
Aqnm Solis^ was a centre of refinement and luxury. 
The remains of the baths built by the Romans for 
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the recention of tlic famous miucral walors iire 
amon<^ tiic most imj)ortaiit relics of the ikomau 

} >criofl ill ICiiglaml. Jhit the im|>r<iss of the Itomaii 
las l»een left in m arly every j»art of tin* cuimty -- 
in villas, rojuls, pottery kilns, intenuent'^, ami 
coins ; while Ileln ster, like iJatli, ^Y!ls a lloinnn 
city. Tradition c! aims for < Jlastordiury (q.v. ) the 
honour of being the first seat of Christianity in 
Britain* Under the Saxons the district became 
known as the iiotne of the Suiners^etan, and took 
its present name, the origin of which is disputed. 
Pari first came under Saxon sway in 658, but 
; its . iuclnsion in Wessex was not complete until 
TiO* when Gereuie was defeated by Ine* who made 
Taunton (q.v.) his chief fortress, and touiided tlie 
cathedral of Wells (q.v.), which be4^me the seat 
of the bishopric of the Somersa^tas (since Bath and 
Wells) in 909* Somerset was the hist home of 
Saxon frceilom when Alfrerl twk refuge at Athel- 
iiey, defended by trackless inarnbef*. It was at 
Wedniore that Alfrcil inailo his treaty with liuth- 
rum, iliough tiio claiiUH of Edington to be the 
>Ethaii<liinc where he won hi.s m<Ht ineinorable 
victory are don fill. In ihe war>fc i>f the lioseM 
SoiiierHct \va.M in the main KanoaMirian ; in the 
war.s of the Common wrallh it cld»‘(ly parlia* 
rneiitarian, and the K^iiit defence of TaunUm lir>t 
made jamotis the name <d Aditural Hhike. 'I lie 
county was also (he centre of Mfmmotitirs 
lions; and it was ehi**l1y SojuersvtduM,* m**n ho 
fell at Seilgemooi (lli.sr)), *rin‘ enuriry •Ij/js two 
cities -Bath and NV«*lb; pai lianeeilai v 
in Bath ami 'ruinUiin ; an imponaiu manutiO'- 
turing port in Bridgwater; one »il' tie’ line>t waKo 
iiig*pTaeeK on the ^^estelll coast in \Ve>toii '*np“r 
Mare; inannfaeiuritig towns iti h’umn’, ^'eovik i 
Shoptoii Mallet, ait<l Wellingltiii ; and sevon i 
county parliamentary tlivisinuN. j 

See CoUinsuti, IMiv'lp, Ixutt’T, j 

Dclinratioti of the. H', /O/ro/ux /;/' ; Vf\cn'fi- ; 
iuifH of Somerset}; liiro Arclu»}oK»;jioul ami Natur;d llist^ny 
Society; Jehoult, IK. Suimr.^ft , Ihilinun, litjni: thr 

Axe; Kyton, Jhoi\r,'t*inif : nu>»o. 

JS Hntteries of Somerset ; W, A. J. Arohhold, 7'he S'>rierrff 
Retiitious Ilooses ((’ainh. 1H92I; Martin, S<nn*rini: and . 
numerous histories cited at Bristol, Bath, 'raunton, >N eili^ , 
Olastunbury, and other towns, ! 

Somers* Islaiid*s« See Bhrmt das. j 

Soillt^rvlllc. a city of Massaeluisetls, a suburb j 
of Boston, 2 miles from tlio central station. It has 
many handsome residences, contains tube-works, 
bleaching- works, and large slaughter-houses, and 
niaimfactnre.s also flour, leather, iron, oil, bricks, k!vc. 
Pop. ( 1880) 24,938 ; ( I8t)0) 40,152 ; ( 1900) 01,643. 

Somerville. Mrs JMarv, a lady famed for her 
mastery of matncinatics and physical science, wa.s 
the daughter of Admiral Sir William Fairfax, 
ami >vasbom on 20th Deceiiiher 1780 at Jeilburgh 
in the manse of her uncle and future father-in-law, 
Thomas Somerville, D.D. ( 1741-1830), the author 
of My own Life and Times, She was broiighUiip 
at Burntisland and Edinburgh, amid somewhat 
narrow family circumstances. It was in an alge- 
braic sum in a magazine of fashions that she fii-st 
made acquaintance with the subject that most en- 
grossed her attention in after-life. In 1804 she 
cousin, Captain Greig, of the Russian 
navy, Russian consul ih London. He died in 1806, 
and it was not till her I'etiirn north as sf widow 
that she was free to buy the books she wanted, 
and to study the subject that most interested her. 

In 1812 she married another cousin. Dr William 
Somerville, inspector of tlie army medical lK)ard» 
who entered warmly into all her ideas. They 
removed to London in 1816, where Mrs Somer- 
ville went much into society, and became known 
as possessed of scientific interests and gifts. In 


1823 she was iiDitcd by Lord Brougham to try 
to ]>opnlarLs(.‘ for the English public Laplaces 
great wm*k, iho M^ronff/ne Celeste; and tlie Celestial 
Media liisin of the Ifrarcns (1«;{0) was received with 
fhe greatest adi))iration. Mrs Somerville was 
awardcil a royal pcn>ion (d £300 in 1835. Other 
works by lujr were 7'hc Conneetion of the Physical 
Sdenres (1835), Physienl Geoffraphy (1848), and 
MoUenlar and Mleroseapir Scietiee (1866). Mrs 
Somerville, wlio £(»r many yearn renided in Italy, 
died at Naples, 29th NoVeml>er 1872. An 
bic»graidiy, edite^l and 8up]>h!mented by bbpf 
dangbier^ was published in -187$. After 
imined ^merviue Hall, a college for 
Oxfoid (1879). 

H^intuei a river of nortbem Prance, rises 
fat from St Qnentin in the dept, of Amne, fiowa ti 
a south-west, then north-west direction, and 
a course of 150 nrilcs falls int(> tlie RngVish Chantu 
not far from St Valery. It is navigable for vesi^' 
of 3^K> tons up to Abi*evllVe (q.v,), and its npp 
cnurMi its canal - The dewtrtmeni of Sonitn 
! iij the north of formeny iiart of 

' id IVardy. itufchies the Kngliw <!?bannel on i 
; north we^^V. Ar^*a, 2H7 h rn. Tlw* ftepL is lev 
v/-rv fertib*. and airuuig^^t tije eultitnatod d 

t lieu of France. Much older and }KMiI| 

r* af <^d. rbc ootion, 

io*mp, silk »^pinniug. aij«l (lie weaving of mix 
Ntui(L, cloth, crir]K‘ts» give the prlitcff 

tu< '’h.iinra! <‘rnj*h*y : hni, tb<*rc are a 1*^0 lal^ 
if oTj loTiufb b’s, bfi k. soa]#. <rtnd]c. chfuiiical, papf 

■ /dkI HM’d sugar btr*tonf»s, M 

hn’wrrit'M, cmphiv »Tig iff all tjcitrly 70fKK) hand 
i '1 brio a)o lilt’ lb* of AbbeviJh 

; Au'ioii'^. I ami IVroniie ; ohft 

j towfi. Amiens. l\»p, [ IS72;557.UI5 ; [ } 537, 84^ 

1 SomnaiiilMilisiii iI.hd 

‘ ‘ I walk y i- a <ii-onh V of }-iofp. It i 

■ s> iMpDunat ic of fijoD^ or ;o‘ti\ity in some 6 

; tli«* ]»‘^yt’hica] ami in<»tor aiJ-a’* of the brain, whih 
; the I’enties that j>ie'-iile o\ or con^rioiisiiess an 

■^himlxu itig st»uridl\’. 3’lo rt* aie ditrerent forms, as 
slorm fi virjg. s]eO]> talking i ''cooidhxpiy ), nufl sleep- 
; walking. 3'In:*st‘ all son-soii- motor acf^. 

' Sleep walking i.'- closely related to hysteri.a and 
epilepsy, ami it tn’casioiially alternates with these 
I ami aliitxl di.seases. It r>ceurs mostly in j’outh, 

' aHecting males and female^ in almost equal pro- 
I portion ; commonly, although not invariably, it 
( tlisappears when adult age is atlaine<l. It is met 
‘ with chietly in pei-sons of nervous temperament, 
ami in those wh(» ha\e an inherited proclivity to 
neurotic di.sea.se. The exciting causes embrace 
mental excitement, overwork, friglit, bcalily fatigue, 
hepatic and digestive disorders, worms, and an 
overloatled bladder, ami in females uterine and 
ovarian troubles. Sleep-walking is one of the 
neuroses of deep sleep. It occa.sionally presages 
graver maladies ; generally these may be prevented 
by suitable treatnient. It is important to recog- 
nise that it is a i>athological state, and that no 
one who is in perfect health Avalks in his sleep. 
Sleep-walking is an acted dream, which generally 
supervenes when sleep is deepest — often during the 
first deep sleep. The dreamer usually stages it so 
precisely that he is able to act it with adniir- 
able exactness. In the fii-st visitation the dream 
may be simple, 'and inerel}" impel the sleeper to 
rise from bed to walk round tne room ana then 
return to bed. Eventually the dreams become 
more elaborate, and may embrace many complex 
pperations, in >vhich the individual has to elude 
articles of furniture, unlock doore, open windows, 
>valk along dangerous roofs, or beside the edge 
of precipices — in short, perform feats he could 
not possibly execute in his waking moments. 
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I Sleep-walkers have achieved the most divei^se ex- 
ploits without awaking. They have swum across 
rivers, thrashed corn, ridden on horseback, and 
even transacted their usual daily work. They are 
oblivious to danger, and untrammelled by fear; 
this, combined with an exaltation of muscular 
sense, enables them to etlect their movements 
precisely and quickly. Their feats, however, 
are siih-conscious, and not, as it is popularly 
supposed, superhuman. Tlieir senses, whicli are 
not connected with the dream, slumber; thev 
do not see, hear, or smell, so they perform witli 
their eyes shut as well as open, and they may be 
shaken, and may themselves cough and sneeze 
Avitliout being awakened. A certain degree of 
anaesthesia appears to render them insensitive to 
pain. After tlie dream-act is ended the sleeper 
returns to bed, to sleep until the usual hour for 
rising, and when he awjikes he either does not recol- 
lect anything about his escapade, or remembers it 
only as a dream. Afost frequently he recollects it 
in a subsequent sleep walk, just as some dreams 
are only remembered in recurring dreams. Sleep- 
^valking leads the actor into .situations which 
endanger life, and annually many deaths are re- 
corded from fatalities so arising. If tlie sleep- 
walker l»e awakened at a critical moment, cool- 
ness and precision are replaced hy agitation and 
friglit, aiul mov’enients become halting and clumsy, 
and accident usually follows. Many tragedies have 
been enacted in this state, and these are of great 
forensic interest. From every point of view slee]»- 
walking is a source of much anxiety to Iheaftlicted 
and his relatives. 

A sleep-walker found in his wanderings ought 
not to be awakened, but hid hack to bed as gently 
a.s possible. Abrupt awakening may give rise to 
shock, ami may mark the onset of grave nervous 
disorders. Whilst it is always advisable to seek 
me<lical advice, it may he indicated that the general 
health slionhl he attended to, so that it may he im- 
proved ; and all exciting causes should he remedied 
or avoided, as, for examj)Ie, all undue excitement 
and fatigue of mind and body. The sleeping con- 
ditions require consideration ; in some cases it is 
aclvisahle that some one should sleep in tlie .same 
room. Occasionally, it is advantageous to awaken 
the sleeper at the end of tlie first hour of .sleep, 
when it is deepest, to prev ent it becoming too pro- 
found. Hypnotism is .sometimes calleil artificial 
Bomnamhnlism. See the works and article.s cited 
at Slekp. 

Soiimath^ an ancient town of Gujarat, in 
India, is situated on the south-west coast of the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, with a population of 
6644, mostly Mohaniinedans. The town is defended 
by a strong fort and by a trench cut in tlie solid 
rock. It contains many ruins and memorials of 
Krishna, who died and was buried close by. Not 
far from the town stand the ruins of the celebrated 
Hindu temple of the idol Somnatli. Its great 
sanctity and the fame of its enormous wealth 
attracted the imagination and avarice of tlie sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni (1024). He took the tenqde 
after a desperate defence hy its guardians, destroyed 
the sacred itlol, and carrieri olT its stores of jewels, 
and (according to the tradition) tlic wonderful 
temple gates. It is, however, more than doubtful 
whether the ‘gates of Somnath ’ w^ich Lord Ellen- 
borough brought back from Afghanistan in 1842, 
and purposed to liave restored to Somnath after 
liaving carried them in solemn jirocession tlirough 
great part of Northern India, really are tlie gates of 
the ancient temple beside tlie Arabian Sea in 
Kathiawar. The gates that were brought from 
Afghanistan, and eventually placed in the arsenal 
of Agra, are made of cedar and riclily carved, and 
measure 11 feet in height by 9 feet 6 inches in width. 


Sonatay a musical composition usually of three 
or four movements, designed chiefly for a solo 
instrument. Before the 17th century the over- 
wlielming tendency of musical development had 
been to increase by every ]>ossihle device tlie vocal 
resources of the art, a cnliniiiating point being 
reached in the works of Palestrina and the scho<3 
of madrigal writei*s. Instrn mental music had been 
represented for the most part hy dance tunes which 
had no great formal development, whilst the early 
attempts at opera relied almost entirely on the 
vocal element for their eflect. In fact,’ abstract 
mn.sic, independent of external impressions and 
<leriving all its interest from intrinsic qualities, was 
up to this lime unkno\yn. Some very early sonatas, 
puhlislied at Venice in 1624, consisted of a single 
movement; hut the princijde of a succession of 
contrasted movements, as in tlie cfisc of the suite, 
was eventually established, all existing musical 
forms being pressed into service to secure its fullil- 
inent. Tims, the ‘6rst movement’ consisted of a 
kind of canzona, imitated from a choral form 
kindred to tlie madrigal ; the declamatory recitative 
of the o]>ora was tlie source of the ‘sccfuid move- 
ment;’ ami the remaining portions of tlie sonata 
were founded on danco-rliyihms. Its juogross 
tended towards emancipation from originating in- 
llueneos, whereas the suite ailhered closely dance 
forms. To .secure for each movement structural 
balance and diversity of material <additional ‘sub- 
jects* were introduced, and the several portions 
were diviiled into ‘sections,’ balanced ami con- 
trasted both as to meloily and key ; whilst, as to 
time, the alternation of quick and slow movememts 
became a recognised princi]de. C’orelli and other 
writers of Ids school wrote sonatas eldctly for the 
violin, the genius of Ilandid and Bacli being also 
employed in the same field. The im}>rovemcM)ts 
elVecteil in the construction of the hiir])si chord and 
clavichord at length obtained for them a due 
measure of attention from Domonieo Scarlatti and 
G. P. Einanucl Bach, whose complete mastery of 
these instruments enabled them to u iite clavier- 
I .sonatas with tlie hanjnest cfTect. The suhsequeiit 
I eflorts of Hay<ln and Mozart brought the form of 
the sonata to great perfection of elegance and 
.symmetry, a result to wliicli C’lementi and Hussek 
also contributed. But the acme of development was 
reached hy Beethoven, who iiifuscil into the some- 
what mechaidcal forms of his predecessors tlie 
sjurit of human emotion. Under iiim the different 
parts of the sonata, instead of being mere adjacent 
sections, became items of one complete organic 
whole. The progre.ssion of his tlionghts constituted 
a work of art, a poem in sound, in which, while the 
idea was paramount, the form was more or le.S8 
veiled, the perfection of the whole resulting from a 
true and just hahincc between the two. Weber 
and Schubert continued to employ the old model, 
Imt with them its rules and restraints gradually 
gave way before the growing importance of the 
idea. At a later period Schumann attempted a 
compromise by means of ingenious devices, and 
Brahms in two early jaanoforte-sonatas had worked 
along similar lines ; while notable composers of the 
pre.sent day are still trying to extend the limits of 
sonata-form in conformity with modern tendencies. 
See the article W Dr C. Hubert H. Pariy 
Dictionary of Music. 

Sonderblindt ^ union of the Catholic cantons 
of Switzerland (q.v.), which led to civil war in 1845. 

SoiiderburfiT. See Alsen. 

Sondershaiiseilf the chief town of the Gor- 
man principality of Schwarzhurg-Sondershausen 
(q.v.), pleasantly situated on the Wipper, 34 miles 
hy rail N. of Erfurt. It has a large castle. Poa 
6336. * 
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Sondri 09 an TtaHan capital of a provnince, 
on the Adda, 25 miles K. of l^ake Como ; pop. 8989, 
8 otl ^9 a fihorb poem, adapted for singing, or set 
to music. A song geiiorally turns on some single 
tlionglit or fecliim simply exjuessed in a numlx^r 
of stanzas or strophes f see L^'l^lc, Ballad, Puetuv, 
and the articles on the great songAvrilers). The 
music to Avhich it is allied shouhi serve to add 
foree and clearness to its meaning witli or without 
the assistan(M» of an insiruinontal neeoiii]»aniiiient. 
The vast stores of simple hal laris, rd wliicli varimis 
nations in time became ])OHses.sed, are known 
‘folk-songs' ( roll'sl ii'drr). ns boing tin* no.-turlied 
outcome of tlirdr jiopiilar taslos, fer‘]iri;.'>, and 
aspirations. In tln^ modern ‘nvl-semg' {I, n'^ti n d ) 
the cultivated instincts of tlie nni'-dcian rnc brongiil 
to bear uiMUi tlie ntterfinco <if tin* j*r)r*f. Ibo 
of ibis class of sf»!ig is r.*\treniely wide, arid iindiit!* .-. 
examples r<‘sr‘]/tl)lirjg tin* folk-sinig in sim|'ii«-jt > . n- 
well as thos«' of a nirnr* ani)»itions (diarar Ua, ului-b 
fi>r adcijuat e inl(‘rj>rr‘t al ion olicn d< j»cnd \ cr\ lo ndx 
on tbe ar-companiinmit , lli»' ]KiVl 

consisting of lilt In more than ii*u <»t woid- 

^^llOse meaning is furl b<*i’ ramveved I a- ijc i i om<-.:t; i 
dr*vie<‘s. l!(‘tw<*e!i t)ic-.e iw <> e\t r**. *‘i \ \.oiei \ 

and eotnbinalion of lu‘atmria \. y**:. 

songs being slro}»hi*i in ftnm. tic* ''lii.'- mci».i{y 
Feiw if»g#for r*aeli stanxa, W’hilsl ntlai- hi<' 
jsii^erl tlirong!i<Mi t )•♦ (| Ij mclodv and cccom;* niimcn.i 
cliangiiig in sym]>jilby with l))(‘ mof.uiw ami 
firmlifiients exprr's-r'd by (br; -aoid . ria* pimatc'c 
of i»erfeclion in soiig-wiiting Im- K Mciarl Lv 

(dennan com]»<'>‘-crs, and )»ic ( mimmilv bv S<dinb« it, 
Scluimaiin, Iliabms, and Loewc. Among cclebt ated 
Knglisli composers of song imi^ic may be nam« d 
Henry I.<au'es, who \ my ea.ily rxcrllcd in tin* ait 
setting words wit h dm* n'ganl for accrait and enn 
jibasi.-- ; Ilmu’v rn»‘<*cl], tin* gieat<'''t among I'liglblj 
soug-writ'ers ; with t’aiey, Ariie. and l»oyr*i‘. 'I’o 
these must la* addt‘d jtilxlin. fammi'^ tor lii^ * Tom 
Bowling;' l>avv, wbovommnory kept green b*y 
liis ‘Bay of r»isr*ay ; ’ John Braham, who wrotr* the 
*l)eiilliof Nelson and C’iniih*s Horn, composer »>f 
‘Cherry Bij)**.’ Sir Henry Bi-^lK)p aUo enjoyed a 
lengthened popularity, 'riie growth of national 
tiisto iu resjier^t of song has not kept pace with it^ 
a 4 lvance in other branches of music, manj exceUent 
writers bidonging to tbe later part of tbe lOlli ceti- 
turv being «*is yet for the nnwt ]>art uiiappreeiattal, 
wliilc pu)>lisbers tifnl a. large sale for vapid com 
positions in tbe so called * driiw ing-roimi ' style, 
feongs written for several v<iiees are known as part- 
pongs, glees, madrigals, *!ve. See ('at<’H, (Jlkl, 

: ^Tadkklvl, BoI'NI) ; and the article ‘Song* in 
I tU'Ovo'i^ of M For the song of birds, 

I see BthT), Vol. IT. p. 109 ; and for tbe Song of Songs, 
or Song of Solomon, see C'ANTirLLs. 

Sonsliay, or SoXRHAr, a former kingdom of 
Africa, extendml on both sitles of the Niger behnv 
its great bend. In the 15th century the empire 
extended from Ljike Tsad almost to ll;c Atlantic, 
but early in the 17th century it was overthrown 
by the sultan of Morocco. 

8 oill|^-ka 9 the chief river of Tong-king (q.v.). 
8 oitnMick 9 a hill 10,277 feet higli amongst the 
Salzburg Mountains, on wdiose summit is a meteor- 
ologhgil^^wervatory, w ith a sliolter built iu 1886 by 
the Austrian and German Al|)ine Clubs. 

Sonnet (Itak soHcffOj dim. of suo7w : Fr. 
sonnet). In poetic art the sonnet — a stanza mostly 
iambic in movement, properly decasyllabic or heii- 
decosyllabic in metre, always in "fourteen lines 
arranged properly according "to some law that is 
recognised at once as having universal acceptance — 
belongs entirely to the rhymed poetry of the 
modem world. Sonnets ai’e divided into regular 
and irregular. All regular sonnets are divisible 


into : ( 1 ) The sonnet of simple stanza in which the 
staves follow’ each otlier in three quatrains of alter* 
nate rhymes clinched at last by a couplet. This 
form is for obv ious reasons called' tbe Shakespearian 
sonnet. (2) The sonnet of compound stanza 
divided generally, but not always, both as regards 
sense-rliyllim and nietre rliythm, into U\'o parts — 
an octave consistirig of eight lines (the fust line 
of wln’eh rhymes with tbe fourib, tl»e fiftb. and the 
eight ii line*-, tbe set^ond line witli tbe third, tl\e 
sixth, an»i the sev<.‘jjlb ), and a consisting of 

six lines running on two or eK(* thif-e jhyines in an 
arrnngeine!it \vin’efi, though free lioni pie>cri]jt.ion, 
must alw;«\s in i ji*-. a re^]*un-e )>y way of either 
<*b)> t>i ll/vA !o the iji' tr>c 5 »l billow einli(Mli<*d in (be 
i'liis t«eni i.- Ln eipiall^s obvinii- H'jisons 
? i ;i I clt.i Ji, tlje ^pMCr 0.1 onrconi- 

ifja.mi if i- im i i-b- iwtn t<' glaiee at tiie )nvt<iry 
ti;.* i h( !< . : ;tv** ;»s it m.w and thf*n diVr*jo*-<*s 

t«; <‘*!r reo!-*'-!-;- upon »]'<* princi]>lfs 

{•»'* ,--s >ii ti.'e and ii-* iunn, 

'Une-gh pitf-ti* a.M f:;e- nir^nN tniiriions nml many 
)if ‘! I*' -e-. tv-u ndiivf'.v i;,i; aiiji^ng its tumuions 

L» e‘*ne<!-Ti n- in t^^’atiitg tiie 
••‘Isn't ; I :.i hrifnni**?! yiviiin s) unit aiicons >(n<*e 
Tm lilt* .lu-l <./t 1he]»oet'- soul; 

ni;!! t'.jsn -i'*;; <‘t’ o’i<bo'iie mat ter and 

n ptK'iie ai;. Vv’iilj mgard to the 

iji'j iijr-i , alilit'iigh the sonnei is a 

;. * ‘ I m< t«sT ♦*% pa-.-ion and emotion, 

'» lenma b.' -.d.' io t-il.e jn’<-«‘edem'f' in tliis ies]>ect 
«'?' f and i isle-rent ly monininmta) foims. 

'I }i« or s.»p]'hn, tl)» hud Hie srsnp oi t'atnllus, 
end I'm* iAs :r;o\ i ?:g i li \ nnel Ivrjeof modern t imr-s 
pi<d«;e.:\ h. tt.-t' ridnp!«'d to ^ive ex]ne>-'it>n to 
-•imple p. -s'em at whiD* iieat- wliilo <nj tin*, mber 
liMsI t!.»y am eertninly ln‘ne7- ada]*t<*d give 
VMit-e to r.i.it intense form of passion which 

1 can pnn^e {o <h.n k it'-elf with tlie liowei>. of a 
; iNniitiml fancy— 1 1);» II is tin* sonnet- eva-n the srirs- 
net «»f >imjdi* siaii/a of Sbako'-peare and Draytoii. 

' W'ilb O ja»d. however, to tlie >ecoml oi tlie above- 
menti<*ned lun(*iif»n'' iti tbe p<*ei — that of }»oeti*^ing 
i didaelie mniter a fum’tion whieb of course can 
only b»* r‘\**r<i<ei) isy pas'^ing tbe di«laetic matter 
, iliHuipli a lubuiatoiy as creative and as recreative 
t a" natnie's own, the laboratory t>f a trut* j>oo*t*s 
' imaginatioin tiie ]tine lyric musi of course yield to 
liie sonnet. Indeed, it is ail oj>cii (juestion wbetber 
since tile Itomaiitic revival the sonnet has not 
been gradually taking jui'cedencr* of most other 
foiins as an embodiment of ]>ortised didactics. 

' And sliould this on imjniry be found to be tlie case, 

; tin* importance of this form w ill be made manifest. 

: For the mind of man widens in mere knowledge 
I and intelligence fresli ]n'ose material is l>eing fur- 
in ‘-lied for the poetic laboratory every day. And 
the question. M bat is tbe jiootic form best suited 
to oinboily and secure this, ever-increasing and ever- 
varying wealth? — a question whicli has to l>e 
answered hy each literature, ami indeed hv each 
period of each literature, for itself — eoes to the loot 
of jMvetic criticism. Of course, hefore didactic 
matter can become anytbiim nioi'e than vei>ilied 
prose, it has to he excarnated from the prose tissue 
111 which all sucli matter takes birth, and then in- 
carnated anew in the spiritualised tissue of which 
the poetic body is and must always he composed. 
Hence it is not enough for the "poet to use the 
sieve, ‘ as Dante would say,’ in selecting ‘ noble 
wonls. ’ The best pnKse writers from Plato down- 
wards have been in the habit of doing this. When 
Waller said ; 

Tilings of deep sense we nisy In pnvso unfold. 

Blit they move more in lofty numbers told, 

he meant l»v ‘ lofty numbers ’ tliose semi-pojetic 
‘ numbers ’ of the English couplet in which poetised 
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didactics were in his time embodied— as in the time 
of Siiakespeare such poetised secretions of the mere 
iniellectiis cogitabimaus were put into the mouths 
of dramatic characters after the approved old 
fashion of the classical dramatists. 

Since the Romantic revival, however, poetic art 
lias undergone an entire change. Acted drama 
cannot now receive poetised didactics, which would 
in these days slacken the movement and disturb 
the illusion recjuired, wiiile as to the kind of 
epigram -in -solution or half- poetised quintessential 
prose which is embodied in the 18th-century 
couplet the criticism of the Romantic revival is 
apt to consider this not so much as poetry as an 
intermediate form— and an extremely rich and 
precious one — between poetry and prose. Epigram- 
matic matter must, to exist at all, be knowing, 
and as knowingness and romanticism are imitually 
destructive, it is evident that some form other 
than the couplet, which is so associated with epi- 
gram, must in our time be used for the iioetising 
of didactic matter of the unworldly and lofty kind. 
And the sonnet of octave ami sestet is a form 
less epigrammatic than any other — a form more- 
over which can never, as certain other stanzaic 
forms can do, embody mere quintessential prose 
without proclaiming its poverty, but must always 
be poetic in its very texture — a form indeed which 
will not bear one line that is not either in essence 
or in method poetic or else ‘ rhetorical * in Dante’s 
sense when he deftned poetry to be ‘ a rhetorical 
composition set to music.* So absolutely poetic a 
form is this that if it should happen tliat the 
diction will not on account of the subiect bear 
elevation, it has to be at once poetised l>y one of 
those skilful disturbances of the prose order of the 
words of which Wordsworth was so great a master. 

The fact of the word sonnet being connected 
with anonare^ to play upon an instrument, shows 
that a knowledge of music, thougli perhaps not 
essential, is of great value to a sonnet-writer. 
Indeed, owing to the consonantal character of our 
language a knowledge of music is really of more 
importance to the English than to the Italian 
sonnet-writer. Although the ‘ singing words ’ 
essential to a good song for music need not perhaps 
be greatly sought in the sonnet (save in the special 
and somewhat rare form mentioned further on), 
still vowel-composition and that attention to 
sibilants which lundar is constantly showing in his 
odes — that attention which Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus extolled — and also the softening of conson- 
antal feet by liquids are extremely important in 
the sonnet even although it is no longer written to 
be set to music. After much practice in the art 
of rhymed poetry — when every feasible rhyme leaps 
into the brain of the poet the moment that a 
line-ending has suggested itself to his mind — 
this attention to structural demands becomes in- 
stinctive, and is exercised in that half unconscious 
and rapid evolution of the mental processes which 
the witty conversationist shows in repartee, and 
which the pianist exhibits when touching the key- 
board — supposing of course that the poet is a born 
rhymer. It is, however, a curious and interesting 
fact that ever since the time of Piers Plowman { when 
alliterative measures gave way to rhymed measures) 
English poets have been clearly divisible into two 
classes — those to whom rhyme is an aid and those 
to whom rliyrne is more or less a check. And still 
more curious and interesting is it, that while three 
of the greatest poets, Shakespeare, Marlowe, and 
Milton, belong to the one class, Coleridge ( who by 
endowment perhaps stands next to them) belongs 
to the other. This is why some of the strongest 
English poets have not been successful in the 
sonnet, where the rhyme-demands are very great. 
For some reason or another the rhythmic impulse 


within them has not been stimulated but crippled 
and tortured by the spur of rhyme. 

With regard to prescription in the number of the 
lines and the arrangement of the rhymes of the 
sonnet, metrical art oilers the reader two opposite 
kinds of pleasure ; the pleasure derived from a 
sense of prescribed form, as in the sonnet, the ballade, 
the rispetto, the stornello, &c., and the pleasure 
deiived from a sense of freedom from prescribed form 
as afforded by those pure lyrics, in which the form 
is, or at least should be, governed by the emotion. 
Now every poetical composition should show at 
once which of these kinds of pleasure is being 
offered to tbe reader and should also satisfy 
the expectation raised, for he will exjierience a 
sense of disappointment on being proffered one 
kind of poetic pleasure when he has been led, by 
the stanzaic arrangement or otherwise, to expect 
another. Nevertheless a certain few of our great 
sonnets are irregular, for a great poet caii do 
anything. 

With reference to regular sonnets it is self- 
evident, as regards the sonnet of compound stanza, 
that there are four diflereiit forms into whicli 
may fall a metrical structure consisting of an 
octave of a prescriptive arrangement of rhymes 
and a sestet consisting of another set of rhymes 
that are free in arrangement from presgri})ti«>n. 
And some years ago the present >vriter exempli/ied 
these in ‘ four sonnets on the sonnet,* one only of 
which, under the name of ‘The Sonnet’s Voice,* 
originally printed in the Athcnfvmn, was widely 
circulated in sonnet-anthologies. These varieties 
of the sonnet of octave and sestet are : ( 1 ) The 
sonnet in which the stronger portion both in rhythm 
and in su))stance is einWlied in the sestet. (2) 
The sonnet in which the stronger portion both in 
rhytlim and in substance is embodied in the octave. 
(3) The sonnet in which the sestet is not separ- 
ated from tbe octave, but seems to be merely a 
portion of the octave’s movement rising to a close 
more or less climacteric, (4) The sonnet in which 
the sestet seems to be added to the octave’s move- 
ment, added after its apparent termination in a 
kind of tailpiece, answering to what in music we 
call the ‘coifa. * 

With regard to the second of these varieties — 
the one exemplified in ‘The Sonnet’s Voice’ — 
perhaps the ideal form has the octave in double 
rhymes and the sestet in single riiymes. Rut 
it has to be remembered by the poet that be- 
tween the effect of Italian rhymes and the effect 
of English double rhymes there is a great differ- 
ence. Save in the iiands of a sonnet-writer of 
great 2 >ractice in the art of vowel-composition, 
in the art of using singing words, ancl in tbe 
art of softening our consonantal language, by 
the proper use of liquids and subtle and concealed ] 
alliterations, the English rhyme-beat in the double- 
rhyme octave of this variety is apt to become too 
heavy for the single-rhyme rhyme-beat in the 
sestet. By attention to these requirements, how- 
ever, the rhyme-beat may be so lightened that this 
variety may become tjie most brilnant of all. 

With regard to the sonnet of simple stanza, it 
has two special glories ; it was the form adopted by 
Shakespeare, and in it is written Drayton’s famous 
love sonnet. Hartley Coleridge wrote hue 

sonnets in this form ; so did Keats : but on the 
whole it has been neglected in recent times. A 
renewed attention has, however, been lately given 
to it by critics of the sonnet both in EnglancT and 
America owing to Dr Gordon Hake’s book of nature 
poems, The Ivew Day^ where the Shakespearian 
form of sonnet is used. Here, by a free use of 
double rhymes the poet gives a lyrical movement 
to his verse, which, though an occasional feature 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, is not a characteristic one. 
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SonilllAntt a miserable town and port of 4000 
mhabitantM on tlie coast of Bclachistan, 52 miles 
N\V. of Kurrachee. 

Sonorily a frontier state in the north-west of 
Mexico, on the Gulf of California. Jt is the 
second largest in the reiiuhlie. Area, 77,52H8q. in. ; 
pop. (1900 ) 221,682. The coast is llat and saiiily, 
the interior filled with woo<led mountains aiicj 
fertile valleys. Malaria is nmstly confined to unt? 
part of tlio coii^st. Here the climate is hot, hut in 
tlie mountains there is frost fur five montlis in the 
ear. The chief livers are tlie Sonora, Vaqiii, Hint 
layo. Tile principal wealth of the slate is in its 
minerals, especially gohl, silver, mer<‘nrv, and 
iron. Agriculture, wine-growing, nml cati lu i«';iring 
are also successful, and cottfins, hats, sh<»fs. :unl 
soap are inamifactuied. Ca]>ital, IlfMoo-inM: 
chief port, (luaymas. 

8otlSOIIUtl\ a town <d' Salvathir, x\)\ lln* iJiij 
(Jrando, In miles hy lail N, ol Ar,i j)n l.u 1; wa-. 
fomidetl hy Alvarado iu L32i. Cop. s(hio. 

Hi':NUii':rTA, (’nrvri ss aCi-r 

man singer, was ))oi‘n at < ‘ohlni/ on .‘M daniiai v 
1806, and was e4liuMtcd hy Ikt ^ to tln h 

own proh^ssion of tin.* ."tag^*. Siu* ir.nru d 
at Prnguc, and made h<*r dchnt thoi<' u li«*n i>nl\ 
fifteen. After a hrilliant operat ir eaioer n t \ oMina, 
JhM'lin,1lml l*ari^, sin* ma.n i<'*l ( in 
aii^l slnirtly aflerwiirtls left tiu* < '* iH'Im*! ii •«! 

hy pecuniary diflicnll i<‘- t<» irappcai in >},<* 

met willi nmewed stn'C(‘>s h^nii in lau**]''* .nio! 
America, hut dieil in Mc.\i«M> on I7ih .inne t^.M. 

Soiltlials. S«*e Santals. 

SoOf*llOO* <n’ St'CUAt’. j<r('vioiw to (In* d’;<ipin'/ 
relielliou one of tin* larj.o*si eilic.^ ifi 1 hina, 
sitnateil on the fmp(‘tial ( ’anal, .30 milc'. M' N N\'. 
of Shanghai, in the pro\im*e of Kiang-.sn. Ii 
staiuls <ui numerous islainls M*j»aratcil hy c.uiaN. 
and since ISOti has l>e<'n a<‘<v*s‘>ihlc as a t rent \ port. 
The city walls have c'l <‘ireuii (»i JO Soochoo 

has f*>r generations Is'en a mjte«l i'cnticof tin* silk 
iiianiifacture ami of the print ing of chea]> ( hinese 
classics. It was ca]>tun*4l hv the Tuipiiig--, hut 
recovered hy ‘Cliiucsif’ (lonlou in isO;!, on which 
occasion the city with many liamU4nnf* Imildiiigs 
wvi.s almost wholly <lest roved. o(K),tK)(). 

Sooloo Islands. See Sin' Islands. 

Soot. The s<»ot hoth of wood ami of coal is 
serviceable as Manure (q.v.) on ;nvonnt of the sul- 
phate of ammonia it contains, especially f<»r young 
cereals, for grasses, aiul for carrots. See Smokl. 

Sophia* See SoFtA. 

Sophia* Klectrcss of Hanover, horn on 13lh 
October 1630, Avas the youngest of the thirteen 
children of ElizalH^th (cpv. ), queen of Bohemia. 
In 1658 slie marric^I Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Bruiiswick-Lunehurg, and afterwards Elector of 
Hanover, and hy him she was tlie mother of 
George I. She died 8th June 1714. See her 
Memoirs ( Eng. trans, hy H. Forester, 1888). For 
Sophia Dorothea, the wdfe of George I., see 
Konigsmark. 

Sophia,^ St ( Greek Ua^ia Sophia^ ‘ Holy 
Wisdom ’ — i.e. the eternal wusdom of God or the 
Logos, and not a liunian saint), to wdiom Greek 
churefcea w*were often dedicated ; especially the 
reat church of Constantinople (q.v. ), erected by 
ustinian in 538-568 A.D. Its dimensions and a 
sectional plan are given at Byzantine Archi- 
tecture. 

Sophists* The Greek ^vord sophisies (from 
SB * skilled/ ‘wise’) meant originally any 
one of acknowledged or professed skill; thus, the 
term was applied to the seven sages (whether 
philosophers, like Thales, or statesmen, like Solon), 
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to poets, musicians, \^'c. In the 5th and 4th 
centuries B.o. it came to l3e applied specially to 
those who made a profession of teaching all or any 
of tlie higher braiichcM of learning. The great 
intellectual awakening of Athens after tlie Persian 
war, and tlie growth of democracy in Sicily and 
elsewhere, as widl as at Athens, winch gave skill 
^ iu public speaking a new^ importance, le<l to the 
i liemaml for an education which slKuihi go beyond 
the ohl training in ‘ gymnast ic ’ and ‘ music ’( i.e. 
reading, witting, singing, ami reciting from the 
poet.-.), 'J'o ine»*l thi^ demand there arose a cltiss 
of profr>*^i<in:t} lea»*hers, wamhning sch(>lars, who 
uiolertonk t«» joovide wluit W4.' should call ‘ liigher 
ednr'ath'?!.’ ^1 hi*- ww movenn^nt presf‘nts 4*eriain 
r«“-emh!;uu »*.'> t«» lin^ ri:‘e t lie u ni vt.u .'-it ie-^ in the 
I'llli oi'/iluiy. In ihn [jojui jewb-ing of learning and 
seif'ncr' IT! (I,e J8fti and iOtli ta.'U t-iiritv"., to the 
*l Kvten.*ion ’ nio\pmcnt of to-<liiy. 

S-ur.e ot the-'* ‘ S»tp!i i ■ s\ett* moie speeialiy 
to:oh'*».-^ o] ilu'v gave j)artieular 

afieiiiiiiu to t]ie funn of public speaking, ami as 
•'U'h io.o T iio l»e'j inners <ji toeek prt»se style. 

toigjii.d!\ /f, /,.,// e\ pi {-"it/n take.^ tlie form of 
N' l.'c. 'i'is I'l'ct i' i!je ‘ni:»k«‘T, the aiiist in 

hu/g tML'*' ■ )>?'os( i- .->ini]>]y oifiinaiN .'^]^eec|^.* But 

lloUi I he li!,:e of tile I hetoi i'-jau.'-', ^ueh U.S < iol'gias 
« U'A i ol l.f*iui!ini. |u aivii he(-uiji(vN an art. 3'he 
lij-'-i e|iV (,T <,f ii'ie di. iibmato pin-iiil of artisti<* form 
in pjo-e ‘A IS to p'oilnec ;i pedantic ami arliheial 
st \h*. ^ ^^‘e (‘an (•aee the t‘\ il inlhieuce of (iorgifis 

in the * pee* In'- ’ in 'I'hucy^lides. ) But this atten- 
li'ai t*» liHigTiage wa*- I lie pK'paiatoiy training for 
tin* .simple* beatitN ol tin? Im/si Attic ]u' 0 ''e. (Hlier 
S.ii/hi-is •/'•tNo imue iiUenti<ui to the mutUr of 
public speenb - the question.‘< of riglit and Nvrong 
' witirh coToi* bf'foie )aw-eouJls ami political 
as'-enildie.^ - and in thi" way they were tlie h(*ginn€*rs 
. of moral ami ])o)itica1 pliilosopliy. J'lie earlier 
(beck pliilosoph<*rs, with tin* partial exception of 
tlie rviliagoieaii''. ha-1 Jiaidl\ treated of human 
. matters : they liad been ontfdogists ami eosmo- 
I h)gists. lhotagc)ra.-j (q.%.) of Abdma and IVodicus 
: of ( oils may he taken a^' farmuis and favourable 
; exi\in]>h*s of the professors ol ‘ virtue.' It must he 
j reim*nib<*red that the teacher of conduct and the 
I moral jdnlosopher w ere not distinguished even hy 
Plato ami Aristotle. Ollier Soidiists, like Hipjd.'is 
of Eli.'-, profes.sed to teach universal knowledge — 
what we call ‘general culture.* Others again, 

I like Euthy<lemus and Diony.siodoi u.s { w ho apjiear 
, in Plato’s dialopne named after the iirst of them), 
devot(*d themselves specially to the art of disputa- 
tion, and tlius prepared the way for the science of 
logic. 

I’lie anibitiou.s youth of Athens flocked to a 
fa-shionahlc Sophist from intellectual interest iu (he 
new learning and in order to acquire an education 
which w’ould fit them to obtain success in the Jaw'- 
courts and in the pojmlar assembly, or to acquit 
ihcunselves with distinction in a di8cus.sion on any 
I .subject W'liatever. The various Sopiiists naturally 
difl’ered niucli from each other in ability, in char- 
acter, and in the degree of seriousness with wdiicli 
they regarded their function as teachers ; and some 
may very w^ell have deserved the censure exjiressed 
in Aristotle’s definition of the Sonhist as ‘a man 
who makes money by sham wdsdoni ’ ( in Sojih. 
Elencfi, i). In the eyes of old-fasliioneil pei-sons 
the wliole class was regarded with suspicion : the 
skill of the clever orator or disputant seemed to 
have soinetliing immoral about it, because it might 
enable the worse cause to apnear the better. An<l 
to discuss the nature of riglit and wrong, or to 
theorise about the foundations of society, was then, 
as iu other ages, regarded as dangerous. In the 
eyes of such persons Socrates and Plato were 
* Sophists’ just as much as the rest, although 
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Socrates and Plato» conscidtis of their own intel- 
lectual honesty and earnestness, and not teaching 
for ‘pay,’ disowned the title. When the various 
hraiioiies of the new learning came to be diiferen- 
tiated, we find the rhetorician Isocrates (q.v.), to 
who*n the term would certainly be applied by the 
average Athenian and by Plato, applying the term 
to Plato, but not to himself. Again, whereas 
Plato applies it to Protagoras, Gorgias, Hijjpias, 
cS:c., we liiul that Aristotle in a passage Nic, 

ix. 1 ) where he speaks tlisparagingly of the 
Sophists contrasts Protagoras with them. The 
word had come to acquire an evil connotation, such 
as survives in our of the term ‘sophistry.* 
Put it is quite a delusion, jxs was conclusively 
shown by Groto (Iliatory of Greece y pt. ii. cliap. 67), 
to suppose that the Sopliists were a sect of philo- 
sophers, with pernicious principles, who syste- 
matically undermined the morality of the Hellenic 
world. They were not a sect, hut a profession : 
and on the whole they were neither better nor 
Avorse than their age. Like the journalist or 
litterateur of our own time, they succeeded by 
supplying what tJic public wanted. The Platonic 
Socrates, their adversary, himself says, ‘Oiir^'outh 
are corrupted, not by the individual Sophists, but 
by the public, which is the great Sophist, against 
whose inlluence an}" private teacher wages an 
unequal contest* {llepitblicy vi. 492). 

There is no common * Sophistic ’ doctrine. 
DilFerent Sophists were intluence<l by diflerent 
schools of pliilosophy. They were the popuharisers of 
older doctrines. Thus, Protagoras was inilucnce<l 
by Heraclitus (q.v.), whose doctrine of universal 
11 ux gives a birsis for Protagoras’ iisscrtion of the 
absolute relativity of knowledge (‘man is the 
measure of all things;* nothing is true but tlie 
sensation of the moment). The alleged inti iience 
of his fellow- townsman, Democritus (q.v.), seems 
less likely ; for Democritus was about twenty years 
younger. Still the Atoniist re.solution of all* tilings 
into mere arranyement^s of the only real existences 
(the atoms and the void) very likely helped to 
supply a basis for the distinction between ‘con- 
vention’ and ‘nature,* which was nnich iined hy 
some Sophists and l^ecame a commonplace of the 
period. Gorgias is said to have l>een a disciple 
of Kmpedocles (q.v.), and was certainly infiueneed 
hy the Eleatics (q.v.). His paradoxical treatise on 
‘Nature or tlie non existent * is clearly a .sceptical 
working out of the Eleatic principle of the unreality 
of the manifold. We have no sullicient knowledge 
to justify the attempts made by some German 
scholars to classify the Sophists according to 
difiereiit philosophical schools ; and it is‘, moreover, 
unlikely that popular philosophers should admit of 
any v"cry precise affiliation. We can only group 
them ill a very rough way, such as has been 
attempted above. Some historians of philosophy 
(e.g. Zeller and Ueberweg) lay stress on the dis- 
tinction between the earlier and later Sophists, 
considering the ‘later Sophists * (such as Polus of 
Agrigentiim, a pupil of (iorgias, Thrasymachus 
of Olialcedon, Euthydemus, <Ji:c.) to represent a 
distinct degeneracy m the class. This, liowever, 
seems doubtful, except in the sense that, as time 
went on, ‘ rhetoricians * and ‘ philosophers ’ came to 
be more clearly dillerentiated from among the 
mass of the profession ; and the name Sojdiist 
degenerated as we have seen. Professor Sidgwick 
***f?u®d that the ‘Eristic* or disputatious 
Sophists are really a degenerate offshoot of the 
Socratic school ; hut <against this hypothesis there 
are many objections. 

While Grote is perfectly correct in holding that 
the Sophists are not a sect and have no common 
doctrine, he errs in ignoring the fact that they 
represent a common tendency, the new spirit of the 


age. The awakening of reflection on political am 
social ^ institutions, on morals and religion, anc 
tlio wider diffusion of enlightenment produced ii 
Hellas the same spirit of ‘freethinking, individual 
ism, and scejiticaf cnticism wliicli we find amoin 
the ‘ Humanists * of the Renaissance, and stil 
more among the English ‘ Deists * and Frencl 
‘ Eiicycloi>aHlists ’ of the 18th century. Of tliL 
intellectual movement the Sophists were at oiici 
the outcome and the leaders. The difterencei 
between the Sophists might he paralleled by tin 
differences belAveen Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau 
«S:c., and yet all these writers share a cominor 
tendency. The veiy opinions iiiaiiitained bj 
certain Sophists rea})pear in more fully developec 
forms among English and French W'riters of llw 
17tli and ISlh centunes. Thus, Tlirasymaelius, ii 
Plato's Uepnhlicy bases right simply on the com 
mand of the stronger, by which ho iiieans tlu 
sovereign pow-er in the state — the theory of Hobbes, 
developed afterw ards in its legal aspects by Henthan; 
and Austin. From thd seeoiid book of Plato's 
llppuhlic it appears that the Social Ctmiraci tlieoiy 
had already been propounded, almost certainly h} 
some Sophist. Aristotle {Politiesy iii. 9) quotes 
Lycopliron the Sophist as holding that government 
w as only concerned w ith the pnitection of individual 
rights. Aleidamas, the rhetorician, m^iutaincHl 
that ‘Go<l made all men free; Nature Has made 
none a slave.* This anti similar sentiments, wldch 
W'e may call ‘Sophistic,* in tlie sense that they 
belong to the new Rationalism, are to lu‘ foil nil 
frequently expressed in the extant plays and frag- 
ments of Euripides. Even Herodotus, tht)ngh his 
style is unaffected hy the rhetorical schools, has 
also imiubetl a certain toleiaiit scepticism, wliich 
appears in his treatment of the diversity of customs 
I and religious beliefs ; and the ilehate about the best 
I form of goyeriiment (iii. 80-82), w Jiicli he uiihistori- 
cally puts into the moutli of Persians, is probably 
due to a ‘So[)histic * source, and may indeed be ealhal 
I the earliest piece of Greek })olitical philosophy that 
has come down to us. Much of the teacliing of the 
I Sophists was undonlitetlly destructive of the old 
: fabric of Greek belief and of (heek society, w liieli 
rested on the narrow’ b«*isis of an exclusive citizen 
caste w ith a substructure of slavery. I'lie modern 
student will not neces.sanly think the worse of the 
Sophists on that account ; "though the majority of 
them were probably hy no means conscious of the 
significance of the critical weapons they handled. 
Hy raising problems in almost every department of 
thought, for which they could find no satisfactory 
answers, they preparccl the w ay for the great period 
of Athenian philosophy (see Socuatks). In later 
times the term ‘ Sophist * came into reputation 
again ; and some of the Greek professors of I'hetoric 
under the Roman empire w ere aescrihed as Sophi'^ts 
on their tombs. 

Besides the histories of Greek phihjsophy referred to 
under Plato, and Grote’s chapter mentioned above, may 
bo named two articles by Professor Henry Sidgwick, 
defending Grote’s view, in the Journal of Philology y vols. 
iv. and v. In A. W. l>enn*s (Jrtek Philosophers (2 vela. 
Lond. 1883) chap, ii,* deals with the Sophists, and is 
entitled * The Greek Humanists.’ The significance of the 
So{ihlbt.s in the development of Greek thought was first 
put in a true light by Hegel in his History of Philosophy, 

Sophocles the Athenian tragic poefT'vas born 
in 496 B.C., and died in 405 at the age of ninety- 
one. His father’s name w^as Sophillus, and Ids 
native district was Colonus, u suburban quarter on 
the hanks of the Cepliissus, much frequented by 
the knights and w"ealthy citizens of Athens. He 

E artook in full measure of the highest education of 
is time, and w"a.s especiarW distinmiished in music, 
which he learned from Lamprocles. At sixteen 
he was chosen to lead the chorus of youths who 
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celebrated the naval victory of Salamie (480). At and turned bia violence u^ainet tbe and 

the age of twenty-eight he came to the front by herds belonging to the army. On iwalUiig fecim 

entering into competition with .d^chylus, his elder his delirium, finding his honour Iost» he. 
by thirty yeara, whose pre-einmence as a tragic on death. Agamemnon would have refuttsd . him 
poet had long been undisputed. The judges on burial ; but leucer vindicates him, and 
tliis occasion, according to an oft-repeated iradi- witli bccoujing niuguaniniity, ends the sttifcL 
tion, were Cinion and bis fellow-generals, just Tecmessa, the captive bride, who in her helpless- 
returned from Scyros. The younger |M)et was ness deties the Arrives and protects the hero’s 
preferred; and his tiiuinph had a decLsive initu- child, U one of lhos<.r female characters which 
etico on tlie future of tlie tragic art. For not <»iily SopluM-les porirays \sith >0 mm h skill, 
are the mature works of Sophocles and those of In the yl iIk' ckiiuL< of piety and natural 
Euripides, his younger brother in poet r\ , the fultil- 1 atleetioii ar<^ he(‘uiiu;„r|y o\*Mbouie by the exag- 
nieiit of the promise iheu given, but lie; < )re‘sti‘Un gcrattsl a— ev, ion 01 .-one ;v\uliOiii. y in the person 
trilogy of *Kschyius, in wbieli (irt*<*k iingedy j of the lulei, hut in tin* emi il i- the ruler who 
attained its iiighest limit, was hrouglit out t**n ^ succumh', Ihin •, i/Lioi inn! t ^ \ indicated, 

years after this, and bears niimi'^tftlvabje piuoi^ 01 < hi i!jo m jti.icn wf tb* li^uy 'J'heban 

tlie impression whicli the «'irt of Sophorh -. had • n.:<ido"‘7}, rh^- j-o' * il:* ibnlnnl endmaiice 

ma<le upon liis odder and greater n\ul, S»Mdiori<\s j ihi* ohm t \» iio in >))•■ Oi'c-iliut of 

never /orsook Athens as belli . i*>,e|]\ Ins autl Emi- , jneyed n -n !»oi din.i Le piivK l.nit beio 

jddes ilid, but ho was lejieatedly emjihiyed <ni li-c- h* i in* hidgh.f. of ii inale hto oi-m. 
embassies to other (Ireeian stales, and iti tiie . 'Idn: / ■'/ ^o'o; r .- 1 a a-^ rreaidt^l b\ Aristotle 

Samian war of 440 he was appoinit;d in a . a- lie- •/(•]/ (• - /. /. .;♦ tmgrdy, a.r»d noubeie else 

joint coiumaml with IhMiele'. This < ln>i«-e i" s.iid h han.,' lo hi' ior,tui an e-jual e<nnbinat ioii of con- 
to havf 3 been dm* to tlie s-u'Cfss or i’n»‘ 4 ///h/n/. , J 1 : i * »• nt: y pouer. /I lie hero 

one of llu; earliest iif tin* ’s srvcn e\tanl \i\.\; \ a- liie mo-i li»\al anti iUrectionate, 

as the (LUdnui^ atal am nU' ^ h«ir !.h‘‘ pas^iniiaie, and, pajtlv for that 

tainly the latest. T'he. jiiobalde oolm* i- -1/ •, | J^jison, ihn {u;hnt ni'ate r.»r mc'ii. J>ooiiifd to 

bllvi'ti'Hy (blifijuf.s I'iftint a I i >> >(• ^ • mi-nr'. in lii’. i\ hijih. a'' appn/jj.s ti> liimself aii<l 
CbJ(lijHf0 f fhtrit h's. Ia*'S iiiaii a- tithe j othrj-i a; th»‘ «<; »'‘nin^.'; ot the ph'i>' to be ill the 

of tlie work of Sophoeh*s lemains to u- : hjjt nf ; In ight »'f ;n A sliaireei, la.; lias earned 
the se^■en phl^s eanh oia* h:is snpm la. 1 i\e . tin* alhe»Jjn:i ot liwiKN, ami Jighliy he undertakes 

lences, and stands promiainiilN hath among-t ih*‘ ! tie' ♦jup-t inip ^-id hN the go»l. hi tl»e se«|Uel he 

master works of the human "juiiL. rie' eh.nae- ■ di-'on\iA.- than hi; h the n>i hidden child of the king 
teristies of Sophocles art‘ a dianiatic st 1 uelurt; ail [ -xhmnn In; lic.- .-lain -iind of ihe ipmen --wlauii he 
hut faultless, tlie eombinaiimi of wonderful subih ty : lia'< m;u riol : I’ht* poignanc\ and pathetic interest 
with intense tire, and of a nohle ideal uith tnuh 1 whitii Supii«K'le> exluo i-x inmi thi- unnatural story 
and naturalness. His subjects wete necessaiil\ | h a liiumph oi oo^'tie skill. hi the <-onstnu‘liou uf 

drawn from Hellenic legemi. His imuiM^- iu | the pi»M'e the ernpho mejii of the Thclian slave, 

selecting (honi were mainly artistic, hut to stime • u ho h.id boen I'hnigf^d with llie exposurt; of tlie 
extent also ndigious or patriotic. In Ins treat- child, and )iad a 1 » w i i ue.s.'-ed the death uf Lai’us, 
merit of them he Jievm- lo-^tw sjojit <if the main )uiii- is especially mitt'w m t liy. 

tuples of tragic art, JJis methvnl turns hugely on 'I'lu* sulijt'ct of tin? 7/vfe/'/arVe i-, the death ot 
jijithetie contrasts ( 1 ) of sit nation, ( ‘2) of eiiaiacier. Heracles, but- the fatal act <‘1 Ihiaiiira in smnling 

(1) 'riio change of fortune wliieli Uinns the | the ]ioisoned robe (whicli slie believes to be a 
crisis of each ])lay is often rendered more imprc'^- ! charm for recoNering the allection of her lord) 
.sive tlirongli llie ]uofound uncoiiscitmsness, at the ! foi ms the central inotivo. Slie is one of the nio.st 
heginning of the action, of the ]K'i.sons who are to 1 (harming <4' }KH*t ie creations, ‘the rival of Imogen 
lie ali’ecled hy it. The case of tKdipus is tlie ’ in piuiiv, of Katharine of Aragon in her great 
ca])ital ilhislration of this jeniark ; but it applies patience, and of liotli in wiiely spirit.^’ 

al.so to Creoii in the .l/i/'h/r/ar, to Elect ra, Deiaiiira, There wa'^ an interval prohahly of at least ten 
Pliiloetetes, and to the chorus in tlie A/aj' ami years beiwomi tJie tKJifm.s Tt/raffin(,s and the com- 
(Eiltpus Colonctia, Sometime.s the chief agent, position of l lie (/;</// Wcv /rf CVo/ii/.y, whieli indeed hi 
Antigone for example, is fully eon.seiou.s «>f the said to ]ia\ e bemi exhibited for tlie lirst time only 
real po.sitioii of thing.s, but in every ea.se aiipear- after the death of the Meanwhile the genius 

ancc and reality arc strongly opposed. of So])lK>eles had mellow ed, and the spirit of the 

(2) The persons in Sophocles are most skilfully age had undergone some chaime. What in Euri- 

adapted to tlie main situation and action of each j pide.s becomes a sort of iiioral casuistry appeal's 
play. The addition of a third actor to the two j in Sophocles at this peiioil as a serenely conlcin- 
that had formerly siifliced enabled the poet not 1 jdativo mood imnierseil in ethical reflection. He 
only to contrast opposed natures, such os Antigone lias adorned the legend of his birthplace witJi 
and Creon, hut to introduce liner shades of diHer- undying beauty. Hut the moral dignity of the 

ence, as hetueea Antigone and Isriiene, or Aga- Colvnctts is dillereut in kind from the tragic lire of 

niemnon and Odysseus. Perhaps the most notable the Tijrantuts. 

instance of .such delicate portraiture occurs in the The riuloctctcs was produced in 409. It is a 
Fhiloctctcs^ where Neojitolenms, the ingenuous marvellous work for one in his eighty-seventh year 
youth, iB contrasted equally with the ijolitic to liave composed. The characters are povverfully 
Odysseus and with the hero of the play, in whom distinguislied, and their mutual interaction is a new 
a generous nature has been embittered by ill- thing iu dramatic ptietry. Pliiloetetes, like the 
trea^ien#and solitude. (E<lipus of the Coloncus^ is rejected by man, but 

The Ajax may bo described as the tragedy of accepted hy the gods. Ill-usage and solitary 
wounded honour. Ajax and Odysseus had re- musing have fixed in him the resolution never to 
covered the dead body of Achilles, whose armour, return. The policy of Otlysseus and the atl’ection- 
the miraculous work of Hephaestus, was then ate pleading of Neoptolemu.s are alike in vain, 
awarded not to Ajax, the most valiant of the until tlie hard knot is loosed by the apparition of 
surviving Greeks, but to Odysseus, the wisest. Heracles (iu Euripidean style), wdio had been the 
Half-maddened hy repulse, Ajax would have as- hero’s master and patron in the world of men 
sassinated tlie generals ; but, to defend Odysseus, The interest of the action, which would else be 
Atliena made the Telamonian warrior wholly mad, stationary for so long, is sustained by the conflict 
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in the soul of Neoptoleiiius, in Mrhom ambition and 
public duty are struggling with pity for Philoctetes, 
and with tlie love of truth which the young cliief 
inherits fro 2 n liis father Achilles. The victory of 
his better nature forms the culminating point in 
the action of the pla\\ 

Of other subjects known to have been treated by | 
Sophocles those most suggestive of tragic interest 
are Alcinrpon, At eus, Lanae, Herniione, Thaniy- 
ras, Thyestes in feioyon, Iphigenia, Clyteinnestra, 
Creusa, Laocobn, Meleager, Niobe, QCiioinaiis, 
Pelous, Telephns, Tereus, Troilus, Plianlra, 
Piiineus. Tlie remaining fragments of these and 
other plays are on the whole disappointing. 
Sophocles even less than other poets can be fairly 
represented by isolated passages. 

Amidst much variety, the dramatic work of Sopho- 
cles presents some constant features. Each play h«as 
a preliminary scene in which the main situation is 
set forth. Tliis is followed by the entrance of the 
chorus, consisting of persons Avho stainl in fome 
well-considered relatioji to the chief agent. Then 
fresh complications supcr\ciie, aiul the action rises 
in steady climax to the turning-point. The reverse 
of fortune is generally announced by a messenger, 
after whose .S])eech the comiHus or interchange of 
lamentation between the stage and orchestra 
naturally comes in. Between tlie scenes choice 
Giles or stasima are interposed. But the lyric 
numbers are not coiilined to these. At suitable 
moments the chorus, and sometimes the actors 
themselves, break out into song, which on the part 
of the chorus is sometimes accompanicil witli danc- 
ing of a more or less animated description. This 
takes effect particularly in the hyjwrvhema^ or 
dancing-ode, which Soiihocles is fond of cm])loyiiig 
at some conjuncture where the dramediit persoffw 
have been deceived for the moment into a false 
and short-lived joy. Tliis relieves tlie monotony 
of gloom while ultimately rather heightening 
tragic effect, by emphasising the contrast above 
noticed between appearance arnl reality. 

Sophocles has not impressed the world with 
superhnmaii grandeur, as .tEscliylus has ilone. Nor 
has he cliarnied mankind by the witchery of style 
in particular scenes and descriptive passage.s, as 
appears to have been tlie case with Euripitles. But 
to some of the greatest critics — e.g. Le.ssiiig — his 
merits as a ilramatic artist have appeared to he 
supreme. The purely human note in tragedy is 
dominant for the first time in him. Matthew 
Arnold in an early sonnet described him well : 

Be his 

My special thanks, whose even-balaneed soul, 

From first youth tested up to extrcim; old a»'c, 

Business could not make dull, nor ]jas.sion wild ; I 

Who saw life steadily and saw it wiiole ; I 

The mellow ^lory of the Attic staj^e, ^ 

Singer of sweet Coluiius and its child. 

If not quite holding the first rank with Homer, 
ACschylus, Dante, and Shakespeare, Sopliocles is 
at least one of the immortals. 

The editio princepa was ])rinte 1 at Venice in 1502. In. 
the long list of editors of the whole or part of the seven 
the most important names are Brunck, Gottfried Herr- 
mann, Wunder, Dindorf, Schneidewin, Hauck, Bergk, 
Lobeck {Ajax), Bdckh, Meineke, Elnisley, Buttmann, 
Lin wood, Kennedy, Wolff, O. Jahn. The chief modern 
English annotated editions are those of F. H. M. Blaydes 
and F. A. Paley (2 vols. 1859-^0), Prof. Lewis Campljell ! 
(2 vqla 1873-81), and Prof. Jebb (Cambridge Press, vols. ] 
i.-vii., 1884-97)- a masterly edition, in which Sophocles is ; 
treated with admirable tlioroughncss and clearness. Of 
English translations may be named those of Francklin, 
Potter, Dean Plnmptre, Sir G. Young, R. Whitelaw( 1883 ), 
and Prof. Lewis Campbell (complete, 1883) in verse ; and 
those given in Prof. Jebb's edition, in admirable prose. 

There is an excellent Lexicon Sophocleum by F. 
Ellendt (2d ed. by H. Genthe, Berlin, 1867-72), sup- 
plemented by an ‘ Index Commentationum * ( 1874). See 


Hense, Studien zu 8o^oeU$ (1880); Patin^ £tude$ §urU$ 
Tragiquea OrecB (voL ii., new ed. 1877); Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, Sophocles in Green's ' Classical Writers ' ( 1879 h 
and A Guide to Greek Tragedy ( 1891 ) ; also Schlegel’s 
Lectures^ and Bishop Tliirl wall's JRemains for a famous 
essay on the Irony of Sophocles. 

Soprano (Ital.), the highest species of voice. 
Its average range extends from C below the treble 
stave to A above it ; but the greatest variety in 
compass and ouality is found. The highest com- 
pass on recoru is that of Agujari, which on the 
testimony of Mozart reached to C in altissimo 
( three octaves ). Music for this voice is now written 
with the G or treble clef ; but in German full 
scores the old soprano clef, C on the fi]*st line, is 
still used. The mezzo-soprano has a soniewdiat 
lower range, usually from A beneath the treble 
stave to F on the fifth line. See Voice. 

Sora^ a city of Italy, on the Garigliano, 65 
miles E. by S. of Home. Pop. 5411. 

Soratn^ a volcanic peak of the Bolivian Andes, 
to the efist of Lake Titicaca, rising to 21,470 feet 
above the sea. 

Sorail^ a tinvn of Prussia, 60 miles by rail 8SE. 
of PVankfort*on-tho-()<ler, lias three castles (one 
dating from 1207), some good churches, ami manu- 
factures of cloth, linen, cigars, &c. Poi>. 15,945. 

Sorb* See Service ; Slavs. ^ 

Sorbonne^ the earliest, as it was hy far 
the most famous, of all the colleges of the 
inediieval university of Paris. The system of 
colleges, of which the Sorhonne was the first 
example, dates only from the later part of the 
13th century, more than a hundred years after 
the beginnings of the university itself. The 
system sprang out of the necessity for the 
adequate accommodation of the vast numboi’s of 
students who iloeked to Paris from all the 
countries of Eurojie. Previous to the erection of 
colleges the students had mainly to content them- 
selves with such lotlgiiig as they couhl fiml, and 
experience had shown that they had suffered both 
ill their purse and their morals from this system. 

It was the happy inspiration of Bober t of Sorbon, 
in the iliocesc or liheims, to conceive and carry out 
the idea of combining a place of residence and a 
place of study. Witli the consent of St Louis, 
to whom he acted as chaplain, Robert founded 
the college of the Sorhonne in 1*253, though it 
was not formally opened till 1256. By a bull of 
Clement IV. (1*268) the new institution received 
the indispensable sanction of the pope as the head 
of all the medimval universities. At the head of 
tlie college was the provisory who was chosen by 
the whole university, though its business was 
mainly in the hamls of the prior y elected every 
year from tlie members of the college itself. The 
members were divided into two classes, llospit^s 
and Socii, The Hospites received the full benefit 
of the educational provisions of the college, but 
tiiey had no part in its administration. On the 
attainment of the doctorate in theology at the age 
of thirty-five their residence came to an end. 
The Socii, who were* restricted to the nuinher of 
thirty-six, liad tlie entire management of the 
college in their hands, and all, whatever their age 
or academic rank, were on a footing of absolute 
equality. The life of the college was aceordnug to 
the strictest monastic rule, and its inmates with 
proud humility styled themselves * the poor 
masters of the Sorhonne. ’ 

The Sorhonne was exclusively devoted to the 
study of theology, and no student could enter it 
till he had taken the diploma of Bachelor of Arts, 
and had sustained a thesis, known as the Sorbonica 
or Robertinay before all the membens of the college. 
The discipline through which he had then to pass 


; ’ ww -the eeveteeb 'te 'hU tto’FWM 
above all by the syetem of diapaiMm tmi 
proffreas was stimulated and his proficieney : / 

By Its rigorous methods of conducting these diS’ ^ 

{ >utations the Sorbonne gained the reputation of 
ieing the first theological school in Burope; and ; 
its opinion on disputed points of doctrine was 
universally accepted as the weightiest that could 
be obtained. In affiliation with his larger college 
Robert of Sorbon in 1271 also founded a smaller 
college — that of Calvi, or the Little Stubonnn — 
where students were prepared in subjects pre- ^ 
liminary to their study of tlieology. It was tfie 
distinctive feature of the Sorbonne, however, and fn 
one which greatly helped to win for it its pro to 
dominance in the univei-sity, tliat its Tiiendau's w^orc 
drawn from every country in Europe, and not, coii^ 
fined to a particular * Jiation.’ i 

The liistory of the Sorbonne is a signal iir-jfanco ]n- 
of a great institution a<lmiia]»Iy fuliilling its 'j 
original intention, but inca]>able of making a new ^ 
departure when sucl\ a dejjnrtnr*' was mM*ess;nv I * 
for its coiitinued vitality and efVn i^'nev. Till ih*; j 
close of the loth e^^nlnry, when ihn Siln^la'-i i** : y;'' 
theology was fast losing its ImM «t/i sll iln‘ l.r-i ' 
minds, tiui Sorlumne lilhid a jkhn i* of i };f hi 'i ; * 

importance in the inielh^etnal lib* of thirone. j "' r 
Tbronghout the niid«ile ages ihe Ihoohigie.d f;;rnu\ 1 
of i^iris was the main snp])ort «m ifu' higho't j ' j*' 

teacliin<? had rested, claiming for it>.c]|' the riglit, | 
denied to tlie pope himself, of '-<»v(n< !gri <hfcree on j 
the truth or falsity of all rdigiotis <loctriiie. lhi( i 
the Sorbonne virtually constituted the llnologiral ! ’ 

faculty, anti in common s|>(‘Cf‘h wa^ iih*ntified with 
it. Its voice tlnn’efore canied a,!t anlliorilN that I 
iniluoncetl the councils t»f lln‘ nation, Throngli ii- 
etlbrts France was sa\ed from I’cter's I’t-net* atni , P*’* 
the Imniisitioii ; and it was dm* to its omaairage- ; 
ment tliat ]>rinting was iiitrotlmaal into l\‘iri>s ! 
immediately substapienl 1o ils ins tuition. j 

From the beginning of the Hitli century. v\hen ; 
the new stiulics of the Hevival of Lt'arniug ft>untl ! 
their way into Franco, the SorlHiimc gradually | 
ceased to rc]>resent the best tlionglit of tlu'conntrv. j 
To all reform alike in studies and ndigion it ollcnsl j * 
the mostdoggetl resistance, ami it was largely duo to ! 
its action tiiat Paris lost its ])la<*e as tin* lirM. school | 
in Europe. Among tlu^ men of (he new onler tin* | 
‘Sorbonnian bog’ l«?camc a byword for bigotry and , 
obscurantism. In the succcetling centuries the | 
Sorbonne followe<l the same retrograde policy. In JJ* 
1021 it jictually obtained an e<iict, mainly directed 
again.st De.scartes, forbithling all teaching that ran ^ • 

counter to acetmted aiithonties. On the occasion 
of the erection of new buildings by Uichelieu { 1027), 
who was pro visor of the college, a satirical Latin 
couplet declared that so long as its original homo 
was in decay the Sorbonne was unassailable, but ^'**^*’ 
now that that home was renewe<l it would certainly 
go to ruin. The butt of the wits of successive 
generations, Boileau and Voltaire among the re.st, 
the Sorbonne clung to its original tmditions till at 
the Revolution (1792) its property was conriscate<l 
to other objects. 

When in 1808 Napoleon reorganised the uni* 


a lamily of' 

the Shrew (q.v.) belongs. ' : .V*i oV : 

Sorel* a town of Quebec, seat of 
eoiinty, on the St Lawix^nce, at the mouth oT we 
liicbelieu River, 45 mi]e.s (by rail 78) NE* of 
Montreal. It manufactures machinery, leatlier, 
and bricks, and was formerly the summer resldenoo 
of the governors -gen oral. i^op. 7091. 

SoreL Aoxes, the mistress of the worthless 
da.stard (Jharles Vfl. of France, was born in 1409 
in the villiige of Fromentcau in Touraine, and came 
to court ill I4;il in the train of the Duchess of 
Anjou. M<m' iiilhicnce was bcnchcial a.s long as 
sht* lived, lad r he died suchienly in 14b0. 

Sore.sIllU* a {.own f if Xorrhcni Italy, 10 miles 
In' rai) NW. of wili^ d7(>"> inlja)»i{nnts. 

Sore Throat. scoTiiiaMT. 
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1 It is an agiacMldr .-alatl, 

j and is us»*tl in ^ou|»s li/JI 

j and sanci'.s and as an Jr > , 

! addiiioji to di>ljc.s of . t \ 

' gr<M*ns. It is tlicrcfore ll ' / 

i soiiiciimcs cultivatcil , / 

in ganlens. Frcmdi yMbi/; ij 

Sorrel, or Uoman Sorrel 
{11. ,scitii((u^i), a native 
of Fiiince and Italy, 

Inus broader and blunter 

leaves, and is more fre- Goramon Sorrel 

ouently cultivated than {Mianex acetosa). 

Common Sorrel, being 

considere<l of finer flavour. Sheep 'h Sorrel (/?, 
rtcefosella) is a very similar plant, but of much 
smaller size, and its roots run very much under 
ground, .so that it is a very troublesome weed in 
gaixlens and fields of poor d^ soil, in wliicli it is 
very common in all parts of Britain. patieuiia 
and R, sangninca are both regarded on the Con- 
tinent as good spinach plants. For Wood -sorrel, a 


ft‘eT high, it- 
at ruw '-h,i j»' d. 
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Goramon Sorrel 
(Ru?nex acetosa ). 


versity of France, the Sorbonne was revived and tiiient as good spinach plants. Jior w ood-^rreJ, a 
became the seat of the Academic of Paris (see different plant, see OXALiDEiE. For the 

University ) and of the three faculties of theology, Sorrel of the m est Indies, see Hibiscus. 


science, and literature. In 1884-93 a new set of Sorrel Tree (Oxydendron arboreum), a small 
butldfffgs erected at a cost of £880,000, to take tree of the natural onler Ericaceae, which grows 
the place of the college erected by Richelieu; the chiefly on the Alleghany Mountains. The leaves 
largest theatre can seat 3000. By a curious fatality are acid, and are sometimes used for dyeing wool 
the Sorbonne is still associated in France with black. 

undue respect for tradition in matters of education. Sorrento (Lat. Surrentum), a city of Italy, on 
See the various histories of the university of Paris by south-east side of tfie Bay of Naples, on the 


Du Boulay, Cravier, and Denifle ; also Duvemat, Hiatoire 
de la Sorbonne (2 vols. Paris, 1790), and Franklin, La 
Sorbonne (Paris, 1875). 
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promontory which separates it from the Gulf of 
Salerno, 7 miles SW. of Castellamare. It is an 
archiepiscopal see, and possesses a cathedral. The 
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manufacture of silk and the laakiiig of parquetry 
are extensively carried on. It is celebrated for the 
mildness and general salubrity of its climate, for 
its beautiful situation in the midst of orange-groves 
and fniit'gaiHlens, and for the picturesqueuess of 
tlie ailjacent coast ; on these accounts it is much 
resorted to by simimer visitors. In the time of 
Augustus it was noted for its fine buildings ; but 
few traces of these now exist. Among the Homans 
the wine of Sorrento was held in high repute. 
Tasso was a native. Pop. 6089. 

Sortes Vir^ilianse* a favourite mode of 
divination among the ancients, in which an oracuhii* 
answer was found in a doubtful juncture by open- 
ing Virgils JEntid at random, and pricking a pin 
into the book, or taking the first passage on which 
the eye chanced to rest. Another metliod was to 
take a number of his verses, shako them together 
ill an urn, and draw out one, from whose contents 
to infer good or evil. The ancient Sibylline oracles 
naturally afforded a subject, and the strange magi- 
cal reputation early attached to Virgil helped to 
make his great ])ocm the book most fre([uently 
used for this purpose. The mcdheval mind read 
Christianity into Virgil, and consequently found 
no difficult V in ascribing equal value to the jElncid 
and the Bible for purposes of divination. We are 
told that Severus fore-read his high destiny in 
the line, ‘ Tu regere imperio populos, llomane, 
memento ; ’ and Cordianus, who was to reign for 
but a few days, read bis doom in the words, 

* Osteiidunt terris hunc tautum fata, iicc ultra esse 
sinunt.* Cundulf, afterwards bishop of Hochester, 
and two other monks one day at Caen turned over 
the pages of a book of the gospels to read their 
future fortunes, and the Abbot Lan franc foretold 
from Gundulfs passage that he should yet become 
a bishop. Rabelais found his license to escape 
from the bondage of the convent in the line, ‘ lieu ! 
fuge crudeles terras, fiige littiis avariim ; * and we 
may see all the weakness of this method in the 
perplexity of the answers it yielded in the great 
question of Pan urge’s marriage. Dr Wei wood 
tells us that Charles I. and Lonl Falkland once 
made experiment of their future fortunes at the 
Bodleian in Oxford, and found passages equally 
ominous to each. The lines which the laiig 
read {jEn, iv. 615-620) from Dido’s impreca- 
tion against Ailneas plainly foretold rebellion, 
defeat, and a shameful death ; Falkland opened 
at Evaniler’s lamentation over the untimely death 
of his son Pallas (JEn, xi. 152^-181). "Unfor- 
tunately for this beautiful story,* Aubrey in liis 
Remains of Gentilisine and J udaisine tells it of 
Prince Charles and the poet Cowley at Paris just 
before the trial of the king. At any rate Cowley 
himself tells us that he found some light from 
Virgil about the Scottish treaty, when employed 
as a secretary in affairs of state ; and we read 
how the Lord Chamberlain used the passage in 
2 Chron. xix. 5 8 during Charles I.’s miserable 
Sunday of hesitation about the execution of 
Strafford to convince the king that tlie responsi- 
bility really rested upon the judges. Sir Thomas 
i Browne in Iiis Vulgar Errors \\\e Sortes 

I as an ancient fragment of pagan divination ; and 
Dr Nathanael Home, in his Diemonologie (1650), 

I deplores tlie loss to the state and the sin to the 
church engendered through lots by sieves and 
books. 

^ The early Christian writers denounced divina- 
tion by lots as magical, and therefore a form of 
idolatiy. Still the practice continued to be common 
per sortes sanctorum,’ liy the first passage found 
in the psalter or gospel, the lectionary or sacra- 
mentary. St Augustine condemned this as an abuse 
of tJie divine orades, yet preferred to see men turn 
in this way to the gos^iels rather than to demons. 


And we find that an unsought omen from a psalm 
ended the miposition to the choice of St Martin as 
bishop of Tours. The Sortes Apostolorum was a 
collection of pious sentences much employed for 
divination, a bread and water fast of tiiree days 
being prescribed before using it. A similar use of 
the Bible Jong survived amongst Protestants, and 
indeed is not to this day extinct among people of 
simple faith in corners of England and Germany. 
A characteristic instance is told of his own exj^eri- 
cuice by the great Cambridge evangelical leader, 
Charles Simeon, wlioii downcast about the opposi- 
tion to liis ministry in bis earlier years. ‘ I prayed 
that Goil wouhl comfort mo with some cordial from 
Ilis word, and that, on opening the book, 1 might 
find some text wliicli should sustain me. It was not 
for direction 1 was looking, for I am no friend to 
such superstitions as the Sortes Virgilianai^ but only 
for support. The first text that cauglit my eye 
was Matt, xxvii. 32. , . . Simon was the same as 
Simeon. What a word of instruction was here, 
what a blessed hint for my cucouragcincnt ! ’ The 
obstinate survival of this superstition depends upon 
the naturalness of the notion, where there is a 
strong convict ion of the power and watchful care 
of an overruling Ihovidence, and a belief in the 
Bible as the literally insjdred hand-book of divine 
guidance to man. Bildiolatry makes the notion of i 
such divination perfectly rational, and .we may 
well believe thfit its disuse has been merely a 
consequence of the decaying res])ect for the mere 
letter of Scripture. Sce DiviNATiox, and Magic. 

Soriis* See Fkuns. 

Soferioloffy, that part of theology which 
treats of salvation by a redeemer ((ir! Soier), 
See Atonement, Chhist, Christianity, Jesus 
Christ. 

Sotlierii, Edward Askew, comedian, was 
born in Liverpool, 1st April 1826, and, declining 
I the chuieh, medicine, or the bar, iii 1849 joined a 
coiiq>any of players in . Jersey, and soon afterwards 
1 passed into the stock company of the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. From 1852 he ai)peared in 
the United >States, without much success, until in 
1858 Our Atuericuu Cousin^ by Tom Taylor, was 
brought out in Nov York, with Sothern cast for 
the small part (forty -seven lines) of Lord Dun- 
dreary. The piece Avas a poor thing, and the 
character of the English peer as playgoers know 
it was Sot hern’s own creation, bit by bit. In 
November 1861 the i)lay Avas produced in London, 
at the Hayniarket, anti ran for over 400 nights ; 
and it avus again and again revived in later years. 
Sothern essayed many other characters, but he is 
remembered chielly as Dundreary ; his other most 
memorable parts were David Garrick in Robert- 
son’s comedy, and perha}>R Fitzaltaniont in The 
Crushed Tragedian; the latter failed utterly in 
England, but Avas ahvays popular in America, 
whither Sothern returned several times. He died 
in Loudon, 21st January 1881. See tlie Memoir by 
T. E. Pemberton (1890). 

Soto, Ferdinando de. See De Soto. 

8otteyille*les-Roiien9 a town of France, 
dept, of Seine-Iiif6rieure, 4 miles by rail S. of 
Rouen, with railway Avorksbops and cotton in- 
dustries. Pop. 18,628. 

Sou, or Sol. See SoLiDUa * 

Soubisc. an ancient French family, whose 

S roperty and title came in 1575 into the house of 
Lonan by the marriage of their heiress, Catherine 
de Parthenay, with the Vicornte Ren6 IL de Rohan. 
Memorable as champions of the Huguenot cause 
Avere both sons of this marriage, the elder, Henri, 
Due de Rohan (q.v.), and the younger son, 
Benjamin de Rohan, to whom the seigueury of 
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Soubise fell as heir of his mother. The latter was 
born about 1589, served under Prince Maurice in 
the Low Countries, and in the religious war com- 
manded the Huguenots in Poitou, Brittany, and 
Anjou, and distinguished hiiuself throughout bv 
his reckless courage, especially in the bold attack 
on the royal fleet in the liarbour of Blavet and the 
occupation of Oleron. When all hope was at an 
end ne found a refuge in England, and <licd in , 
London childless, 9th October 1042. — In tlie col- j 
lateral line of descent was Charles (.Ic Uolian, 
Prince de Soubise, pe< 3 r and uiarshtal of France, 
wlio was born lOtli July 1715. Ills grandinoilier 
had been d mistress of Limis and Ikj himself 

became a favourite of Louis XV., anti early in tlie 
Seven Years’ War wiis given the command of an 
army of 24,<K)0 men, wiiiidi was \itlei 1\ tlc.feaied hy 
the great Frederiedv at Ko.-^shach, oth Novefiiher 
1757. His later cxjdoits were h.*ss di.sa^li«*n*- ; iie 
even won some small sncce>.^i‘.v^ anil lie the, 

commaml until the peace in J7hd. Aft<*i ilm 
death of Abulame <le IVnnpadoin Ic* fouiid Ih*^ 
aame pcatroness iii Duharry, \N'licn X\*. 

died he was liie only one ajjanie. *he roniLici-^. 
who followed his body to the giave a o! 

loyalty which made the ik‘>v king n^tair^ Idm in 
his place in the mijiistry. lie, lied ith duly 17^7, 
and with him omled the line c)f S'»tihis(' Kohan, 

Boililuil^ or Si; DAN, tin* Ara'hic <*<jm\alcnt 
{.Beled ea-Sttdtm i.e. ' La2id of lht‘ Bho-ks ) of 
Negrohujil or Nigritia, a geogiajdiii.*a 1 term u]d!di 
ill its wiliest smise cnilnin'es ilie ^ a.si r<*.uioii .»f 
Africa that si ret (dies from the A I Ian lie lo thr* Uctl 
Sea and the Ahyssinian highlands, jtnd fnnn i he 
Sahara and KgNjd- proper in llie north to lie (hill 
of (Juiiiea, theceiitial equatorial regi(»n^, ami ihe 
Alhert and NAi'loria \yan/as in liie south. This 
is the home of the true Negro iac-<‘, ihongfi thme 
are various other jnire and mixe^d elements in the 
population deri\e<l principally from Ilatnitic and 
Semitic (.Vrahj stocks. The Soudan in thi> sen>e 
falls naturally into three divisions: (1) 

Soudan, comprising the lausins of ihe Senegal, 
Niger, Benue, and other rivm*.s ilraining to the 
Atlantic, and including the political regions known 
an the French Soudan ( see Sknku AMiii A ), Soktuo 
and others; (2) Crtitnil Sou(htn, \nK:ht\\\u^^ 
the basins of the ri\ers draining into Jaike Tsn«l, 
and covering the count rics of Bortui (q.v. ), Baginni 
(q.v.), Kanem, Wadai ; (d) Kaatcrn Souda/t, the 
rest of the Soudan area east of NX'adai, mainly the 
basin of the Middle and Fpper Nile. This ]K)rtion 
of the Soudan is also frequently styled the Eijyptian 
Soudan, 

Until 1882 the Egyptian Soudan foriiioil one ill- 
organised ]n*oviiice, with its eajutal at KlnuToum. 
Bub in tliat year it was subdivided into four 
soebtons : ( 1 ) Soudan, iiiclu<ling Dar-Filr (q.v. ), 
Kordofan (q.v. ), Bahr-el-Gliazal (tlie province on 
a western tributary of the Wliite Nile, south of 
Kordofan), and Dongola ( q. v. ) ; ( 2 ) Central Soudan, 
comprising Khartoum (q.v.), Seniiaar (q.v.), Ber- 
ber, Fashoda (south-east of Kordofan), and the 
Eq^uatorial Province, stretching along the Upper 
Nile to the great lakes; (3) East Soudan, along 
the Red Sea, including Taka, Suakin, and Maa- 
sowali ; ( 4 ) llarar, east of Abyssinia and north of 
the Somali country, abutting on the Gulf of Aden. 
TJbftBfwidec«*egioii differs considerably in physical 
features in its different parts. All the r^ons 
watered by the Nile and its tributaries (Taka, 
Sennaar, Faehoda, Bahr-el-Gliazal, and tlie Equa- 
torial Province) possess highly fertile soil, capable 
of yielding immense quantities of cotton, aurra, 
indiTO, sugar, rice, maize, tobacco, fruits ; while 
Kordofan and i^ar-Fhr are bare and waterless, 
except in the rainy season, after which their wide 
.grassy steppes give sustenance to numerous herds 


of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats. Besides the 
products mentioned, ivory, ostricli 'feathers, ce.out- 
choiic, salt, cloth, gums, iron, gold, honey, wax, 
and hides are important articles o[ iiitcraal traffic 
and foreign trade. I’he area of this portion of the 
Soudan has been estimated at 24 million sq. m., 
and tlie total laqnilution at about 15,000,000, Of 
these tliree fouj ths are of Negro descent, and 
mostly pagans or nominal iMoluimmcMlaiiH ; the 
re.st are of IJamitic (<r Semitic oiigin ami are fan- 
atical in their adherence to Islam. The Kj^ypUans 
establi.slied tljcmselN es at Kliurfoum in iNlO, and 
during ihe next lifty years grmiually extended 
tlicii p<#v.er over the province.s lying we^t and 
sotslli of that <'i(y, and njoie <‘spf:'**ial iy aetivo 

dm ing iiH* ilnid quaiUn-of tlic ceiituiy. In 1874 
Uai kur V.;),- oonqueieil wltli litdp of Zehehr Pasha, 
H m»fe<l Not jei*eivi/ig, howe^e/, the 

KA'aid h‘*. eoi»e«‘ivt‘il kim.-clf entitfod t4», lie j»ro- 
M/lo.'d ioiis in timt difttiiet ami in the 

Pahj »)-(*ha/a] pio\iiue* 1.1877 70'f. nliicli were 
t*l> mn-hcil hy (ioi'ilon and < But 

in l8N'2 M.'ilidi <j. \ . ,t ag.-iin iai>ed tin* ilag of 

aO'i pK.o'liing n religions e)nr>adi‘ over 
• ov. med tie’ di'-tnn' Pgyptian gan i.-ons. anniliil- 
JiD-l ihe F-\pU,in rmee.- led hy flieks Pasha, cut 
oil l'!fiiin Pt'\ in the orial Piovince. n!)d shut 

up in J\h,Dlonm l..•l^ion Iq.w), whom the English 
g->\euine*JU ii.ei ■-*' i»l mU to lestore jH-acc J>y 
D 5efjdl\ ; w Inn* hi- liemmiaiil, ( isnmii 1 hgna, 

afD'{ dei/ e.iiig ihe l‘!g\ pti.in arinv <*ojnmatule(l hy 
P.'tkei P; 1 •^h.•l. p!e\rljfed the English fnUn peiietruf- 
in.g mie tin* inteii<,i in>ih Svmkin and the Ihel Sea. 
(hndenh r.}i,- ‘ii>n t’mletl in oisa-ter, and w itii the 
fall oi Ivh.nion.fn l>g' I'Han iidiaenct* in tiie Somhiii 
M‘eined ai an eiel. Anaiehy pie\ ailed, liie Sheik 
Senu--i I'.s.i hfoane* a p<i\ver. and to the .Mahdi 
-ueeerdi d | )je Khalihl. 

Put, aft'*! the I'ingiislt reoiganisati(.)n of Egypt, 

! in I sod asi Angio Eg\]nian aim\ fmci^d it- way to 
I Dongola : ami in iS'.tS the Sijilai I see K^T^JJl:^KK) 

^ eofiqdetod ti»e ireonque>i ol the Soudan hy Totally 
, defeat ing the Khalilus foiei*> at (Imdmman and 
I occupying Kliarloum. riic •liM*overy t hat- Ihishotla 
: h;id lieen occiipicil tiy Major Maiclnind with li 
Kieiicli force catmed sttaiiicil lelalions Itetween 
I Prilain and Eram i* ; hiu the <juestion was ami- 
j cahl\ .settled h\- tin? de|*arLuro of Marchaml in 
' Nn\einher l-S’AS. Tfte Sirdai’ was in daniiary 1899 
i ajipoiiited ( ioveinor gerieial of the Soudan, ‘by 
I decree of the Ivhi'dive with the sanction of the 
I British go> ernmcnt. ' The tiordim College fur 
: natives uas founded at Khartoum in 1899 h^' Lord 
Kitchener ^theii tlie Sirdar). 

See Scljweinfurth» ^7e’ Hoirt of Afrira (1874); 
Nachtigal, SaJiaru loe/ Smlati ^3 veP. 1871* 811); dame.s, 
Tkt Wild Tribes of the Soudan (1884); the War Office 
Jle/turt on th( E’jt/jdinn Vrovinccs of the Sudan (1881); 
Feikin iiiid Wilson, Ln/anda and the Eouptian Soudan 
(1881); Paulitzschke, Vic Sudanldndn' (1884); A. H, 
Kuaiie in y at are ( 1884 ) ; Junker, Tea ah' in Africa j 
(Eng. trauB. 181K)-91); iiunierous papers by Emin Pasha 
in divers periodicals; Wingate, Mahdiism and the 
Eui/pditn Soudan (1891); 11. KusscU, The Hu in of the 
Soudan (1892); Ohrwalder, Tcji Ycars^ Captieitt/ in the 
^fahdls Camp (1892); Bonnet Burleigh, Sirdar and 
Khidifah (1898) ; Stee veils. With Kitchentr to Khartoum 
(1898); AJford and Sword, The Kffpptian Soudan, its Loss 
and Recover ft (1898). See also the articles Kuyi’T (with 
Map), Nubia, Nile, Fulahs, IIaubsa, Khartoum, 
MaHUI, and SCUNITZER. 

✓ Soillf a term used with various significance t»oth 
in philosophical terminology and in the languajge 
of everyday life. Soul is sometimes the imniaterial 
and immortal i>art of man as opposed to his body ; 
Soul is sometimes distinguished from intelligence 
as the resolute, energetic, emotional from the 
calmly contemplative ; and when soul and spuit 
are contrasted, the soul is the lower phase of 
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conscious life (sometimes the animal soul) as 
contrasted with the highest, noblest, and godlike 
element. A like confusion obtains in other lan- 
guages ; the German seele and geist are opposed 
neany as life principle to mind, and as the emo- 
tional to the intellectual and spiritual. The con- 
fusion dates from the early times of Greek philo- 
sophy. In general, psjjiche ( usually translated 
‘soul ’) is opposed to itouSy ‘intelligence,* and also, 
especially in religious philosophy, to pneuma^ 
‘ynrit,* the divine element in man. Vlato (q.v.) 
diyidetl the soul into (1) the ratiotial,‘“(2) the 
spirited or irascible, and (3) the appetitive elements. 
With Am tot! e the psyche is practically the vital 
principle^ in plants as well as animals. Tn Neo- 
platoimm (q.v. ; and see also Plotinus) the 
i»sychical side of man was treatctl with disrespect 
as the part to be mortilied. The doctrine of a 
world-soul has its roots in early speculation (see 
AnimaMundi), and connects \idth some types of 
Pantheism ( (I. V. ) ; see also Miorocxlsm. Opposing 
views as to tlie origin of tlie individual soul, crea- 
tionism, and tr^ucianism are explained in the 
article dealing with the belief in Pre-existence 
(q.v.). The Transmigration (q.v.) of the soul is 
separately treated. See also the articles Psy- 
chology, Personality, Immortality, Appari- i 
TioNs, Second Si<;iit, ITell, Animism, ami those 
on the great authors nanieil at Philosophy. 

SttiiL See Seoul. 

Houloaque. See Haytt. 

Sonltf Nicolas-Jean de Diku, Uuke of Dal- 
matia, and Marshal of France, was born the son of 
a notary at Saint-Ainans-la Bastide, in the <lcpt. of 
Tarn, March 29, 1769. In 1780 he enliste<l as a 
private in the Royal Infantry regiment, and was 
only sergeant after six years’ service. Thereafter, 
liowever, his rise was rapid ; in 1 792 lie l>ecanie 
adjutant-major, and his conduct at Fleurus gained 
for him ( Octoljer 1794) the brevet of general of 
hrigaile. From 1794 to 1799 lie was in constant 
service on the eastern frontier and in (Jermany, 
and in the retreat after the defeat of Stockach 
(March 25, 1799) it was his able handling of the 
rear-giiard alone that prevented the annihilation 
of the French army. Tlie new chief Massena nia<le 
him general of division (April 1799), and oweil 
to his courage ami capacity much of the glory of 
his Swiss and Italian campaigns. In 1802 Sou It 
was appointed by Napoleon one of the four colonels 
of the consular guards ; in 1804 a marshal of 
France. He led the emperor’s right wing in the 
glorious campaign closeil with the crowning victory 
of Aiisterlitz, which he dechle<l by piercing the 
Russian centre. He also did good .service in the 
Prussian campaign, and took an important 
though not a prominent part in the Russian 
campaign of 1806-7, and after the peace of Tilsit 
was created Duke of Dalmatia. Sou It was next 
placed at the heafl of the second corps in Spain, 
pursued the retreating British, attacKe<l them at 
Corunna, and, though repulsed, forced them to 
evacuate the country and leave their stores )>ehind. 
He then conquered Portugal, and governed it till 


admirable plans for transferring the theatre of war 
to Andalusia, demanded and obtained his recalj ; 
hut Napoleon, as soon as the tidings of Vittoria 
reached him, sent him back to the command in 
Spain, as the only captain capable qf turning the 
tide of ill-fortune. By brilliant tactics he neut- 
ralised the consummate strategy of Wellington, 
and reduced the seven months’^ campaign to a 
mere trial of strcngtli, the defeats which he sus- 
tained at Orthez and Toulouse being due to the 
superiority of the British soldiers, not of tlieir 
general. With his usual suppleness of character, 
he became an carilcnt royalist after tlie abdication 
of Napoleon ; hut on the return of the latter from 
Elba lie threw over Louis XVIIT. to become 
major-general of the imperial army. After Water- 
loo he rallied tlie ruins of the army at Laon, 
and at the council of \var (July 3) coincided 
with Carnot as to the useles.sness of further 
resistance. He was hanishe<l and not recalled 
till May 1819, hut within a few years he was 
restore<l to all his former honours. Tn 1838 
he was sent as amhassador ti) England to the 
coronation of Victoria, and was rcceivetl by Wel- 
lington with warmth and by the nation with 
enthusiasm. In 1845 he retired from active <luty, 
an<I was hoiiouretl with the appointment of 
I ‘ Mai'shal -general of France’— a lanK held before 
Iiim only by Turenne and Villans. He now retired 
to Soul t berg, his chAteaii near his birthplace, where 
he died, November 26, 1851. 

See Soult’s hfatioires^ written in 1816 at Diisseldorf 
( 3 vols. 1854); also Napier’s Jfistorff of the Peninsular 
War ; Thiers’s Uistoire de la et de VKmpire ; 

Salle’s Vie Politique du Mar^chal Soult (1834); and 
Combes, Uistoire AnecdoHqiie (1870), 

Sounds in orilinary language, is that which 
ap]>eals to us through our organs of hearing. 
Experience teaches us that almost every sound 
can be traced to a source outside of us, and that 
as a rule the souml is characteristic of tlie .source 
from which it conics. DiUbrent voice.s are easily 
recogiii.sable, and there is no difliculty in di.stiii- 
giiishing a trumpet-call from a violin-note. Here 
we have brought out the qunliiy or thnhrc or 
colour of a sound. Another very obvious charac- 
teristic is the pitch of a sound. On it the whole 
theory and practice of music is hivsed. Even the 
most unmusical ear can distinguisli between a deep- 
toned note and a shrill one, between, for example, 
the extreme notes on a piano or organ. Then 
there is the question of the intensify or loudness 
of a .sound. In terms of these three fundamental 
characteristics all differences of .sound can lie 
expre.ssed. It is the object of the .science or theory 
of sound to investigate the physical or nieclianical 
nature of whatever under suitable conditions can 
lie heard by the ear, and to express in terms of 
motion of matter these three ever-present charac- 
teristics — quality, pitch, and intensity. 

Generally speaking, the air is the medium 
through which sound travels towards us. What- 
ever he the sound-producing laxly, it must first 
tran.sfer something .to the air, which in its tuni con- 
vey.s a corresponding something to our ear. Within i 


the sudden arrival of Weilesley at Coimbra made us the sensation produced is a purely subjective 
him retreat rapidly to Galici^ In Scfitemher one, and must not be confused with the objective 
18^ he became commander- in -chief in Spain, cause existing outside of us. There is, however, 
mined a brilliant victory at Ocafia ( 18th Novem- a distinct relation between the two : fgr wligyi^tJlje 
her), and at the commencement of the following external conditions are physically iuentical, so are 


year overran and subdued Andalusia, continuing 
to command in person tlie southern army. In 
attempting to succour Badajos, which he had cap- 
tured and garrisoned (March 11 ), he was defeated 
>y Beresford at Albuera (May 16, 1811). After 
he battle of ISalamanca and the advance of the 
Iritish on Madrid, Soult, mortified at the obstinacy 
f Joseph ^naparte and the rejection of his 


the resulting sensations. The very fact that air 
can transmit to us such a variety of sounds shows 
that it is capable of responding more or less com- 
pletely to the varie<l characteristics of the sound- 
producing body. The necessary condition for the 
production of sound is that the body must, by its 
own vibrations or in some other way, set the air 
into vibration. Bells, tuning-forks, violin^strings, 
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and drums are familiar instances of vibrating 
bodies ; but if these are ma<le to vibrate in vacuo 
no sound will be heard. Vibrating in air they 
give forth their approj>riate sounds. Tn the Siren 
(q.v.) we have an instrument which produces 
sound by breaking up a continuous blast of air 
into a succession of pulses. The instrument is 
valuable os proving that the pitch «)f a note 
depends on the number of pulses j>er secoml. The 
faster the siren spins, the more (|uickly the ])ulses 
follow each other, the greater is t he }re*/uett^ff or 
number of pulses per second, and the highei is tin* 
]>itch, as the car at once tells us. 'The same fact 
can be proved by liol<ling the edg<*of n caul again.-)! 
the teeth of a revolving tootluMl wln^ei. ff the 
wheel is going fast enough, tlic sue<*j\'-siv<‘ 
of the card as it frees itself from each tooth ;unl 
impinges itself on the next succeeding a)e no 
longer distinguishalile, hut cotilesce hi j»io<lu< e a 
note of defniite jntch which rises a" the whe^d 
rotates faster. Now it may ht; shown that, when 
the ear is satisfied that the not<*-< ]>rodu<<‘d hv m 
siren and a tuning fork have tlic pitch, ih.‘ 

nunihev of pulses given hy tlu^ .-.inn in one *<*<•.♦»}«{ 
is exactly equal to the numher of vi)n;Mi<*n> of the 
tuning-fork in the ."ame time. t }u‘ vihr.i I ing 

tuning-fork transfers to lla* air a of jmlvc.-, 

timing at*curately the Nilirations. Jt is jce 

xlifliculf o see how thi-> lake,'- }»lac(‘. tiie fork- 

vibrate to and fro th(\v im.sJi the air hist on om* 
side and t.hen on tin* oflKM-: and ju>t a hand 
move<l slightly to and fro in water struts a --oie-. 
of waves travelling out wanls along t he .-.in face. -.> 
the tuning-ftirk starts in tlu^ air a --eries «if \vavc-. 
of condensation and iarefa<‘lioii which tiavid out. 
wanls through the air. In the t'use of the water 
waves gravitation suj))»lh*s tlieforc(» whhdi, hy its 
j tendency to keep the surface level, gives the powc^r 
1 of recovery that is iiulispensaldc to all wave- 
motion. In the case of the sound-waves the air's 
own Khisticity (<|. V. ), or powm' tif resisting change 
of bulk and of nM-overiiig comph'Tely its original 
density, is the e.ssential factor in pro<lueing ami 
mistaining the wave-m<dion (see Wavk k 

The essential features of the wave motion in lln* 
air may be indicateil by the behaviour of a r«iw of 
points, each of which oscillates to and fro alKUit its 
mean position. The lime or period of oscillation 
is the .same for all ; ami we sliall suupose the 
oscillations to lie of the simjde.st ty]»e kiunvii as 
Simple Harmonic Motion (see Wavk), When at 
rest the points are all at equal intervals auart, Jis 
in fig. 1, a. When in motion so that oacli point 
moves through its mean position a little later than 
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Fig. 1. 

does the immediately preceding point, then the 
points will be crowded togetlier in .some regions 
and widely distributed at others (fig. 1, h), A.s 
the points continue their oscillations the configur- 
ation will not remain steady, but will move along 
among the points (fig. 1, c and d). Any given 
region will become alternately more crowdea and 
ICfil tftowdiM, a region now of con<lensation, now of 
rarefaction. This ever-changing con<lition, which 
we have supposed to be the characteristic of a row 
of points, may easily be imagineil to be possessed 
bv a swarm of space-filling particles; and, from 
the analogy of the circular npples which expand 
outwards over the surface of a Jake which has oeen 
disturbed by a stone being dropped into it, we can 
readily picture a succession of spherical waves of 
condensation and rarefaction radiating out through 


air from the source of disturbance, in the present 
instance the source of sound. The mode by whicli 
the condensation or rarefaction is passed on from 
one region of air to another may be explained as 
follows : Because of its elasticity air resists com- 
pression and will tend to recover its original 
density as soon as tlie ooinpressing force is removed. 
But because f)f its inertia it will, if left perfectly 
I free, overdo tlie. recovery just as a ]>endahim 
j when <Iniwn ;i,side and I<‘i go swings to the other 
t side of its imtunil position of r<*st. Now if any 
‘iTii.alj vegifu) of air undergoes rarefaction it can 
j <uily do Ni> h\ itself cxp.iuding and tlierehy com- 
' pressing lhf‘ surrounding layer of air. But as it, 

: so to speak, swing.- haek through its condition of 
noj'rual densiyv to a st.aie of erindfuisation, the 
^urriuiudiujr hiVfu will -swug from its state of 
••i.iidon-at ion to u -tati' of r.ncfact ion, tliat is, 
(‘vpausioii t,oj!ipr**!--ing tiierel>>- in its turn tlie 
iie\t ^*I}<'om]'^>.^-iIig of .Tu. Tins .“-ceond layer, 

h.-M i/ig' T In:- ae.'pno'd an o-fdllatoiy eliarm^ter, will 
in *. ho -anto .vav impn-.-.s ihe. m‘\t layer with a 
'ilvc r. /«?..! .-o on indolinif ely. 

lo inifdfig !m iho Ori-t of the tuning fork, wo see 
how ilie 4*ie ig; of it.s vihratmns is giadiially trans- 
hiied !<i and Tr.an-:inif lod rhi'otigh it to the 

f;o>ho-i liiuiis ni whi- li ihe^ourid 1 *% heard, if not 
'J’hns tIu' /)fotir>n fti tlie tuning-fork 
*ji ridii.i liN do-.'iN--. and tlii* inloii-,ity of the Sound 
he.iol ,ti .vo)' givon di-r.'inee simulhineously dimin- 
i h'-*-. I !fim:«{e]^ the .sound away, and the 
tuningfoik ionu's lo lesi. What called the 
int< of o .HOund depends in some way upon 

fhodegri'oof .igiiaiion eommunioated to the air — 
in aecurnte huiguag**, u)>on the vibratory energy 
<‘\i-tingi!i ihouirai tin* place where the sound is 
heaid. Now ii i- a familiar eNperience that with 
go at v:uiari«»n^ of iniensitv the pitch of a sound 
rentaiu'- nneiiaimed. The ]dtch depends upon the 
// of \ ihiat joTi^- per sf^coml, and the intensity 
upiui l he of xioration. We find then that 

I witiiin wide limit*' the e\ient or amplitude of the 
; 'ibratiofi. o? in aim the range tnrough which 
I tlie ileiiNiiv may \ary, diH*s n(>t atfcct ihe periiidic 
■ tiiijf' «if tlie \ihrarion. 'the quantitative relation 
' hotwisui the energy and the amplitude, and there- 
fore betwetuj the intensity and the amplitude, 
is that the former varie.s as the square of the 
hu ter. With ilouble the amjilitmle w'o have four 
j lime.s the intensity, with half the amplitude one- 
fourth the intensity. That the intensity falls ofi‘ 

! at a much quicker rate than tlie amplitude is at 
once evulent to any one elosely inspecting the 
j diminishing range of motion of a tuning-fork and 
at the same time paying attention to the decreasing 
loudness of the tone. The ear is by no means so 
sen.sitive in comparing intensities as it is in com- 
paring pitches. When two notes are of very 
ditlevent pitch it is often difficult tb say which is 
the louder. 

We HOW" pass to the consideration of the quality 
of a musical .sound. A tuning-fork gives a colour- 
less inexpressive sound, whose one useful property^ 
is the constancy of the pitch. When sounding the 
same note the pianoforte, the violin, the trumpet, 
the clarionet, and the human voice all impart their 
oivn peculiar flavour, which is readily recognise<l 
! by the ear. Not only so, hut xve can disti^uisli 
dlflerent pianofortes* different violins, different 
voices, and so on. These differences of quality 
cannot depend on the frequency or number of 
vibrations per second, for that determines the 

S itch ; nor upon the energy of vibration, for that 
eterniines the intensity. Quality, in fjujt, can 
depend only on the internal nature of the vibiution. 
This may "be shown synthetically, as Kdnig has 
done, by making siren disc^ each perforated with 
its own peculiar shape of hole, but all identical as 
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r0ffarc1>9 number of holes and rate of rotation. It is 
evident tliat if the blast of air is broken up into 
successive portions which have issued through, say, 
triangular instead of the usual circular hmes, the 
/omi of tlie pulses which build up the note will be 
change<l. And such a change is recognised at once 
by the ear. 

Most instructive in this connection are the laws 
of vibration of stretched strinjpi. If we fix one end 
of a pretty long rope to a wall, and, with the other 
end in the iiand, keep it in a stretched condition 
free of the floor, we may observe any slight disturb- 
ance given to it running os a solitary wave along 
the rope and hack again after reflection at the wall. 
The tighter the rope is stretched the quicker will 
this disturbance travel to and fro along it. It is 
not diflicnlt to show that tlie spce<l at which such 
a disturbance or wave will travel along a stretched 
cord depends on the tension (T ) and on the mass 
{m ) per unit-length of the cord, being given by the 
simiue fonnnla v = \/{T/ni}. Siipjjose we have 
such a stretched cord of indelinite Jengtli, and that 
a series of exactly equal waves are running along 
it from left to right, as shown in lig. 2, a, in which 
the straight liiie indicates the undisturbed position 
of the string. Now let there he propagated along 
the string from right to left an exactly (iqiial series 
of waves, which, if existing alone, would throw the 
string into .some such form as shown in b (fig. 2). 



Fig. 2. 


The superposition of tliese two exactly similar 
series of waves ])ropagated in opimsite diroetiems 
gives rise to a resultant motion indicated in c (fig. 
2). Here the points ABfDKF, being once at rest, 
are alwaj's at rest ; since, whatever lie the displace- 
ment <lue to the a waves, an exactly" equal and 
opposite displacement is produced by tlie o \vaves, 
now and forever. Intermediate points, however, 
will move up and down between the limits in<li- 
cated by the dotted loops in (fig. 2). Tlie string, 
in fact, will vibrate in segments whose ends are 
fixed at the points ABCDEF. The segments will 
be, at Jiny instant, alternately above and below 
the undisturbed position of the string. The motion- 
less points are called iioths ; and it is evident 
that we may fix any two of them, and cut away all 
the string lying beyond these chosen no<les with- 
out in any way allecting the motion of the j>art 
lying between them. If we fix two contiguous 
nodes, for example A, 13, we have a definite length 
of string vibrating as a whole. If A and C are 
fixed wo get twice that first length of string vibrat- 
ing in two segments ; if A and D, we have three 
times tlie length vibrating in three segments ; if A 
and E, four times the length vibrating in four seg- 
ments ; if A and F, five times the length vihratihg 
ill five segmenis; and so on. Now all these arc 
simply ditTeveut ways of producing exactly the 
same vibration, so that a note which is given hy 
one length of stretched string vibrating as a whole 
may be given hy L lengths of a similar string 
similarly stretched, vibrating in L segments. But 
we may have this string of length L itself vibrat- 
ing as a whole. We liave merely to suppose the 
oppositely directed series of waves to be L times 
longer than those shown in fig. 2 (a, 6). If w is the 


frequency of any vibratidn, and 7 the wave-length 
or aistance from crest to crest, it is easy to see that 
a given wave will travel over a distance nl in one 
second. That is, we have nl = v V(T/w), a 
quantity depending only on the tension and mass 
of the string. Consequently, if we double the wave- 
length we halve the frequency ; if we halve the 
wave-length we double the frequency ; and so on. 
Generally then the frequency of vibration of a 
string of given tension and density varies inversely 
as its length. Tliis is the principle on which ail 
instruments of the violin and guitar iyjies are 
jdaved. The jdayer, hy pressing the string doAvn 
with the finger at diilerent points, can shorten 
the string in the required ratio, thereby producing 
a correspondingly higher note. 

From what precedes we see that a stretched 
string, which vibrates as a whole, say, 100 times 
per second, can also vibrate 200 times jier second 
in two segments, 300 times per second in three 
segments, and, in general, n liumlred times in w 
segments, if the segmenis are not too short. By 
lightly touehing, without ]>ressing, a violin-string 
at the proper ]K>int, so that that ])oint is made a 
node, ain’^ of tliese higher notes (overtones) may he 
obtained. This is a very common practice in phiy- 
iiig the violoncello. Not only, however, may a 
string he so made to ntlor any of the overtones, 
hnt it is practically impossible to pvcventii.ome of 
them sounding along willi tlie fundamental note. 
It is, in fact, upon the presence of tlu^se overtones 
that the quality or character of tin? sonml dej)ends. 
The V give the to tlie viluation. In fig. 3 we 

sec bow the form of tlie wave is changed hy super 
])osing upon a given vibration the first and sec,on<l 
overtones, having frequencies twice and three times 
the frequency of the fnndamenial tone. The musi- 
cal rolatiims of these overtones of stretched strings 
arc discussed under Haumonk'S (cf.v.). The har- 
monics of a note are the simple liarmoiiLc vihratioiw 



into wliicli, according to Fourier’s analysis, any 
steadily recurring ])eriodic motion can he ilecom- 
)ose<J. Tlie prime or fundamental tone is the finst 
larmonic ; and higher liarmoiiics arc all overtones. 
Hut, as we shall see hereafter, all overtones are not 
n ecessaril y 1 1 arm on ies. 

Air-cohimn.s, sueh a.s we have in organ-pipes (see 
OiiGAN ), vibrate according to law's veiy' similar to 
those w'hich rule tlie vibrations of strings. Tlie i 
frequency of the note is inversely as tlie distance 
Wtween two successive nodes. One essential 
diflerencc is that the ends of a stretched string 
must be nodes, wdiereas in jiipes one or both ends 
may he w'here the velocities experience their 

maximum change and the pressure is invariable. 

In the open organ -pipe both ends are loops, betYtJC'^U 
which one node at least must exist if a sound is 
produced. This gives the fundamental vibration, 
and may be diagrammatically indicated, as in fig. 

4, The wave-length is (approximately) double j 
the length of the tube. The second harmonic is i 
produced when two nodes intervene, as in 6 ( fig. 4) ; I 
the third when three nodes intervene, as in c (fig. ' 
4); and so on. The wave-lengths of these are 
respectively the length of the tube and two-thirds 


iilw length of the tube. Hence, If the tnndanientid 
tone has frequency 100, the second has frequent 

200, the third aOO, 
the 

® closed or stop]^ 

organ - pipe, again, 
one end is a node ana 

ssrrr: ;::r:::=» the otlier a loop. In 

® have a 

diagram I natic repre- 
sentation of the 

|niine tone, wlmso 

® .X," >■/ >v wax e-leiigtli it^ (ap- 

l»roxiiiiat**ly f<»ur 
Kij^. tinn*s the h^igth of 

the tulK*. ‘rhu> hy 
siniply slopping the t>ne <*inl <d a!i np^ni urgim pipe 
we lower the prime toiie n, x\hol<' u. taw. j he sn xi 
possible mode of vilnnXiojj is \r. '> li-. T* y 

in which are t.wo node>. ffrr(‘ lie* N\;tNr i> 

1.^ times tlie h'ligth of the inle-. In 5 la* :m'\: jiio.h^ 
with thn'e node^(ii;;. o, th«.* \MiV“ h iti'M! i- 

of \ \i*‘ h ii'-: h ->1 \ }h. 


pure tone of the idioti^esi 
striujgR or columns of air are 
mouic overtones may be picked oiA u^ 
with tolerable ease after a little practice^' ^ 
presence may, however, be made evident tO' the 
most unmusical ear by the use of reeoQatmrs. 

The fiutcUon of a res<^nator is to reinforce 

of a note produced by some vibratiujgf 
bo<ly in its noigijbonrlKM)d. The principle is nmda 
UHC of in nil mnsical instruments. For instance, in 
tin* violin the greater part of tlje energy of vibra* 
iion of the string d<»c^ not pass directly to the air, 
out irjdire<'f,ly tlirougli ilje hucly of the violin, which 
x ihiates vrilh the si ring. The ^oundlng-lM'jard of a 
pifirm phiX" tie* > 0101 * n»h*, heing ^or. int.t> vibmtion 
1»\ till- iinp.u'i- i-i iJH' vNjixrM u|M)n tl,*e terminal 
tr^t'd p'dnt-ijf t!i<‘ -tring-. In tlic.^e aiul similar 
a ..Mai-**!- of ;ilr i-. inlhKMiced hy the 

mIt.j t «/f till' ,-y-tfii,, I'h*'* infVyy originally 
i*T “n t;» jf;-- >trnn‘. Joicv ^p3i<*kly true fcrretl to 
!);•■ ,*ii . 1 !-.r . --s'l Ii U iiO‘V<‘a-*-d inu*nsir,y. The 

MV., i , ->ni' dy ,-p(\ikiiig, ap^pUed to a 
1 ■.•-•Mtiiio.- in n«)f<* onlv or to one of 



organ pip«* o/ily i ho><* 
of odd nnmher can 1 m? ]»rc^#'iit. Tlii-s i.-n k oi' liiv 
even havmoni»‘s gix’es a enrionv. ^pialitx t<» lie* 

tone of the cl()s(*d oigan-jtip»*. lly o\ crhiuwing; wr 
may so ac<‘criluatt; the second hannoni** iti (h** ojmoi 
pipe as to imiko it sound a nol<’ appi<*‘da)»l\ an 
oclJivo higher llnui tlic fundamental mde, ]\\ oxn - 
hloxving tin* closed pi}M* tin* pilch ot the inde jiinip.-- 
up an octavo and a littli. \\ ith llntc.> ami xxhlstlc^ 


■A 'iMi .!(• •nio- .SI li*-,-.. If a IniiingToik he 

held i-‘ j.-n* Ml tiM’ jni , d' an i agaii - pi p<*, one of 

•. I * <■• Ml hai )ta>ni( Iia-. thr ,^aim* ]>itc]i as the 

i:n\r to (uioai'j. t<itk. l!u- sonndt nitorc.d hy the 
li.a.iM. oak vvll; i..‘ di''iinf'ily i t-inforccd. Tliis 
r.Mi n-r" aii'nii s-, ill m-i. in l\nt (*a.so of a 

J.nning ho k ha\ ins.' Tc» li iMnonic relation to the 
:/tp* d':i«‘ pipi. i/t iin‘ ,j,hovv t.*a..'>e acts as a roson- 

• lu;- Auan , liuiM linv n any noti? on the jdaiio bo 
O'- (n !» mm' liie roni‘'^]»ond inp siiings free*, and then 
diiki' ik*' n<d<‘ ;i.n ‘i daM' lower, 'O an octave and 
a lillh. fo t \> o »Mnavc< lo^\er. lhdc;w.; tliis latter 
Thh.e, -o> thai it.-* hcruino dainpe<k and the 

homo] will he henid tiistincily as if it had 

kfeji -iJiick, it'' i)itMi.>ily mny he jeinfore,ed 
agnii] ami again hy y»*]M:iicd striking of a lower 
mde of NX hieli it i*- an harmonic, lieu* the strings 
of lie* mde tlnu is being held <lown act as ivson- 
alfU-H to the eon e-^pomling liannoiiio of the note 
that i** si 1 nek. 'rhtMsnnie etlecl may he produced 
hy .singin:.; a suit able noit*, nr ]>lax ing it on some 
oliier ill"! 1 ument, 7'lie boxes to xvhicli large 


BUiiilar eireots may he prod need. 

A tuning fol k is a vihraling bar wlu>se one eml 
is a no<le. in [n'odncing its fnndaim'ntal ii»m* 
each prong vibrates so that there is no othc'r m>de. 
as in lig. d, a. 7’Iie next possihlt? niode of vihra 
tioii is xvhen a second node exists, as shoxxn in 
fig- 6, h. 77ns first overtone is mit related to ilu* 


tuning folk*' aie attached are so sliaped that the 
ma-^N of air xvitliin them vihraUis naluially to the 
m>te of the tuning fork. .Vnd ju-t fis a pendulum 
or onlinnry sxving may he made to <le.scnhe larger 
ami huger arcs by projxerly tiine<l impulses, so 
a res«niator respomi.s to the timed juilses of 
tin* note to xvhicli it is tuned, Helmholtzs 


fiimlamental tone acconling t<» the harmonic series ; s])herical resonators, tuiieil to the successive har- 
already given for strings and air colmnns. For ' monies of a particular note, an* an imli.sponsahle 
example, if tlu* fumhimcntal ; part of tlie equij>ment of a phxsical laboratory, 
tone of tlie tuning fork is (' rlach is a liolloxv .‘<]>here providctl xvith two aper- 
of the bass clef, the first over- ; lures diametrically opposite each other. The 
tone is two octaves ami 7*7736 . smaller ap<*rture is matie in the form of a small 
incan seinilones higher — i.e. a | projecting tuln? wdiich can l>e fitted close into the 
little flatter than aliove ■ ear. Through the other and larger aperture the 
the trehle C. In the" case of ■ outside disturbance sots the nuvss of air inside the 
.stretched membranes, vibrating ! sjdiere into vibration. As an example of their use, 
plates, and bells similar com- take the case when the note to wiiicli one of the 
plexities hold ; and it is impos- resoiiutoi*s is tuned is sounded by (1 ) an open organ- 
sihlo to get from them oxer- i>ipe, (2) a closed organ-pipe. "By placing in turn 
tones harmonically" related to each resonator to the ear we readily convince our- 
Fig. 6. the fundamental t<uie and to selves tliat the successive harmonics are all present 

one another. There is no in the sound of the open organ-pipe, but tliat 
dMM, hewever, that tlie ciiaractevistic clang of with the closeil pipe the even harmonics are al)sent. 
a bell is duo to the presence of these anViar- When the proper resonator is placed behind a 
mouic overtones; and the art in l>e]l-making is tuning-fork the sound becomes powerfully rein- 
to prevent them having a pronounced discordant forceoT By taking advantage of tliis principle 
effect on the ear. By careful manipulation the Helmholtz ])roved synthetically that vowel -sounds 
first an harmonic overtone of a large-sized tuning- of the same pitch have different harmonics pres- 
fork may be made to sound instead of the fuiida- ent. By means of the Phonograph (q.v.) Jenkin 
mental tone, and not infrequently it may be heard and Ewing analysed the vibrations j)rodueed by 
along with it. In this latter case it rapidly dies vowebsounds at various pitches ; an<l tlieir results 
away, and the tuning-fork continues to utter a show tliat the relative intensities of the principal 
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harmonics present in any given vowel-sound vary 
witli the pitch. 

As with all forms of wave-motion, sound may be 
reflected (see Echo) and refracted. When a string 
or air-column is thrown into a steady state of 
vibration with nodes occurring at regular intervals 
there is in reality a reflected wave, which, travel- 
ling backwards along the vibrating substance, in- 
terferes with the forward-travelling wave in the 
manner already described. Interference (q.v.) is 
also shown by the phenomenon of beats. 

The existence of beats is determined by the 
coexistence of two notes differing very slightly in 
pitch; and the number of beats pen second is 
simply the difference of the frequencies. Because 
of tne absence of upper harmonics in the note given 
by a tuning-fork, the phenomenon is produced in 
its purest form by means of two tuning-forks origin- 
ally in unison but thrown slightly out of tune by 
weighting the one tuning-fork with a small piece 
of wax attached to it. If the tuning-forks, for 
example, have frequencies 300 and 302, there will 
be heard two boats per second — i.e. the intensity 
of tlie resultant sound will vary from zero to a 
maximum and back to zero again twice every 
second. The reason of tliis will be easily seen if 
we consider the resultant eflect of the two sets of 
waves at different times. For, since the two 
sounds have the same velocity, it is clear that 
across any surface set in the path of the rays of 
sound the higher note will transmit two more 
waves per second than the lower note, or one more 
wave in half a second, or half a wave extra in a 
quarter of a second. Suppose that at the begin- 
ning of the second chosen the nearly equal waves 
combine crest to crest and trough to trough, so as 
to produce an increased intensity ; then a quarter 
of a second later the slightly quicker vibration 
will have gained half a wave-length on the other, 
crest will fall with trough and trough with crest, 
and little or no vibratory motion will be the result, i 
At the half second, crest and crest will again coin- 
cide, and the resultant sound once more reach a 
maximum ; and so on indefinitely. The transition 
from maximum to minimum loudness is of coui’se 
gradual. If notes in which higher harmonics 
exist are used the beating is not so simple. For 
example, with open organ -pipes tuned to fre- 
quencies 300 and 302, not only will the j>rimea beat | 
twice a second, but the second harmonics 600 and 
604 will beat four times a second, the third har- 
monics six times a second, and so on. There is 
generally no difficulty getting beats from a piano- 
forte note, since the two or three strings that belong 
to the note are rarely in accurate tune. 

In general if m and n are the vibration numbers 
of two notes sounding together which give beats, 
(m - n) will be the number of beats per second. 
If this beating does not occur oftener than two or 
three times a second the ear is not distressed. 
Rapid beating, however, produces very unpleasant 
sensations even after it has reached a rapidity too 
high to be counted. When the difference of fre- 
quencies {m - n) is greater than 25 or 30, the 
note of frequency [m - n ) is heard in addition to 
the two original notes. There is no difficulty in 
hearing this differential tone, as it is called, when 
the two^ notes are^ sufficiently loud. On instru- 
ments giving sustained sounds, such as the organ, 
harmonium, and concertina, very marked differ- 
ential tones are produced; and to an ear trained 
to their perception they are recognisable on the 
piano. When the difference of the frequencies lies 
between 30 and 100 the rattling of the beats 
may often distinguished from the low hum of 
the differential tone ; so that we are not warranted 
in regarding these two phenomena as of the same 
nature. By bringing uie two notes by different 



courses to the two ears we can hear the beats, 
but cannot hear the differential tone. Moreover, 
in addition to the differential tone {m - w )> there 
are other diflerential tones of frequencies (*2m - n ), 
(m - 2h), 4&C., and also at times a weak summa- 
tional tone of frequency (m -f n). This hist- 
named tone was discovered by Von Helmholtz, 
to whom wo owe the complete discussion of the 
origin and signiflcance oi these Combinational 
Tones, as they are collectively tenned. Two kinds 
are distinguished by him. It the vibrations trans- 
ferred from the vibrating body to the air are very 
large the simple law of 8uperpositi<m may not 
hold. A simple pendular vibration, such as a 
tuning-fork may give, will when transferred to the 
air lose to some extent its simple harmonic char- 
acter, and higher harmonics will enter in. If two 
simple pendular vibrations act powerfully on the air 
combinational tones will bo produced in addition 
to the higher harmonics of the two original notes. 
These combinational tones existing in the power- 
fully disturbed air can be reinforced by use of 
resonators. Combinational tones of the second 
kind cannot be so reinforced, since they are pro- 
duced in the ear itself. Tliey are due to the 
asymmetric character of the drum of the ear, which 
cannot respond to two coexisting vibrations with- 
out producing combinational tones. The fre- 
quencies of these combinational tones, whether of 
the first or second kind, .are .all included under the 
general formula M/w T N//, where m and w are the 
frequencies of the original notes, and M and N are 
integers from zero upwards. As experiment shows, 
only the first few integers are of any importance, 
ami no summational tone of higher order than 
m + n (M and N both unity) has ever been heard. ' 
As an example, take two notes having frequencies 
200 and 315. Their princi)»al combinational tones 
will have frequencies 115 (315 - 200) and 85 
(2 X 200 - 315). This latter may be regarded as 
the differential tone between the lower prime and 
the first combinational tone. These two tones can 
l>oth be beard if the intensities of the sounds are 
sufficiently strong. Both theory and experiment 
show that the comparative intensity of cornbina- 
tion.al tones grows rapidly as the intensities of 
the real notes .are increasetf, and also that combina- 
tional tones of low pitch are most prominent. 

As first brought out clearly by Helmholtz, 
combinational tones are of peculiar interest when 
the two notes form a consonant interval. Thus, 
take any two notes a musical fourth apart. Their 
vibration numbers may be represeiitcu by ,3 m and 
4m. Their princij^al differenti.al tone will have the 
frequency 7i ( = 4m - 3m), and will therefore form 
the fundamental tone of which the given two are 
barmonic overtones. ^ Again, take any perfect 
triad {do, mi, sol) having frequencies 4?i, 6m, 6m. 
Each successive pair gives the same differential 
tone n ; the first and last together i^ve the differ- 
ential tone 2m. Thus wo hear the low tone which 
is harmonically fundamental to all, and its octave. 

In some cases the diflerential tone becomes so 
loud that the real notes which are being sounded 
become merged in it as upper harmonics. If the 
notes of the triad^ Bare not in perfect tune the 
diflerential tones will not be harmonically related. 
On an organ tuned in equal Temperament (q.v.) 
the chord built upon tlie treble C consi^ of iSMee 
having frequencies 622, 6577, 782*1 (see Pitch). 
Ihe two lowest differential tones have frequencies 
1357 and 124*4 — ^notes which, sounding together, 
produce 11 *3 beats per second. The ear that has 
^custqmed itself to the pure harmony of the per- 
fect triad will easily reco^ise a certain dissonance 
in the triads given by pianos and organs. 

Beats always mean the coexistence of two notes 
of nearly the same frequency. If on any organ ' 
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or harinoniuru any ii<>u» ainl itys iiflli are struck 
tof^other beats an ‘ la^anl. It is iraleed by j'otiiiifj 
rid of these !)e;»d.-. that wo. final ly e/rcct a p<‘jfect 
tiininf^ of say two contij^iious violiVi strinj^s. These 
heats on the tempered iiistriiinents are due to the 
fact that the interval is not a true fifth, so that the 
higher harnionirs whicli are present cause beating 
coinbiiiaticuis. This is shown by comparing tlie 
j first three Iiarnionics of notes wliich form (1) a 
perfect fifth and (2) a tempered fifth, 

^ Pbrfjbct Fiirra. TenrERED Fifth, 

O. Ct B— to , C. Q, JtoKti. 

S>n t88 m 782*1 

1044 1044 •, 

1466 1666 0 1666 1664*6 1-8 

6;e. aa . . 4cc. Ac, 

Similar results may easily bo obtained for all tem- 
pered intervals, if the higher harmonics exist in 
sufficient strength. We may, however, make use 
of the combinational tones in pi-otlucing beats. 
For instance, by the rule given above, wo get for 
the first combinational tones 2f)()*l and ‘2fii *9, which 
heat also 1*8 times a second. The second combina- 
tional tone is intensified by the actual jui^senco of 
the second harmonic of (-; and we can make the 
beating still stronger by sounding the octave along 
with C and ( t. 

All vibrations in air of sufficicnf intensity and 
suitaliio frequency pn»daco sound sensations, 'J'ho 
highest frequency whitdi gives an audible sound is 
al>out 70,(M)0. This is tinndi highej in pitch than 
the highest notes used in music. I'or cvample, 
the fretpiency of tln3 Idglicst note on the pianofoite 
falls short of 4000. Very higli pitclted sfmmls near 
the limit of audibility are very disagreeable to the 
ear ; and soumls w hich tire luMrd by one person 
may he, because of their high pit<li, <juiie in- 
audible to another. 'fhere tire ninny tioist's of 
whoso pitch it is impossible to stiy any tiling 
definite. They are no doubt c<mfused mixtures of 
tones of fluetuating piUdi. Kdnig has point«*d out 
that the peculiar quality or timbre of tiunqret 
notes ainl other notes of piercing (piality is in 
great uieaHure due to a lliictualiiig character in the 
vihratioii. The various overtones, both hanmuiic 
and ariharmonic, do not comhine w’ith the juime in 
a steady periodic manner. Anharmonic overtones 
must of necessity produce iluetuations in the 
periodic cliaract«3r of tlio note ; and the theory of 
quality cannot he complete wit limit taking their 
existence into account. In (his direction Helm- 
holtzs theory requires extension. 

Of great value and interest are Helpilioltz's 
investigations on tlie forms of vibration of strings, 
especially of violin strings. If w^e can experiment- 
ally determine the form of the wave into wdiicli the 
string is thrown when bowled, wq can by Fourier’s 
mathematical process calculate the harmonics I 
that enter in. Helmholtz solved the problem by 
viewing through a microscope the motion of a 
small white speck at difterent points of the string, 
the microscope itself being attached to the vibrat- 
ing end of a tuning fork, and being so made to 
execute a simple harmonic motion at right angles 
to the direction of vibration of the wlute B{>eck. 
The principle of the method is identical wdth that 
introduced by Lissajoux in obtaining what are 
kno^ n as Lissajoux’s Figures, Two tuning-forks, 
toiMf briglft reflecting suifaccs fixed to their vibrat- 
ing ends, are arranged bo that while one vibrates 
to and fro vertically, the other vibrates to and fro 
horizontally. A beam of light is reflected from the 
one upon the other, and after a second reflection 
is focussed sharply upon a screen or viewed in a 
telescope. When either fork is vibrating alone 
the image on the screen will vibrate also along a 
straight line. But when both are vibrating to- 
gether the light spot on the screen will execute ^ 


tlie motion which is the resultant of the two 
mutual ly j>cj pcri<licular vibrations. Definite figures 
I arc obtained oiilv when the two forks are tuned 
accurately in unt^ti, or by some simple interval 
apart. For example, if tlie two forks give the same 
note the figuie on tlie screen w ill be an ellipse or 
one? of its extreme forms, the circle or straight line, 
Jf the forks are ven/ difjffdif/ out of tune — imper- 
ceptibly so to the ear— tlie ellipse will gradui^ll}^ 
change shape, passing from the circle to the , 

line. The figures ootained when tiie ratio 
freauendes is 1 1 2 (the potato 
3:4 (the ioartb)» and so 
■ ^ .and ' if ’ the ^ ^ jitat 

of r^at^ huV^pLtiy i 

struotive. Tlie expenmen t is valuable as 
an optical demonstration of the laws of combina- 
tion of vibratory motions in lines inclined to one 
another. Compare the explanation of elliptic and 
circular Polarisation (q.^.) of light. 

I Although Bounds come to our ear through the 
! air or other Ifuid as waves of compression and 
' raicfaciion, they may have tlieir origin in vibra- 
• thms i>f r|uite a ditloront type. In solid substances 
! tlu.ue arc dlstorii^uial waves as well as compressional 
! w'iivc». In a [Hire distortional wave the suh.stance 
: changes form and doo.s not change bulk. Its 
! existence (lc|itmdf> iijnm tie* Rigidity (q.v.) of the 
! sab.-lam e. In giuseis and liquids "only compres- 
i sioji.'il w aves can exist, and these depend upon the 
i conqnesMliilitv (sec (.'oMPUEssioN ). hen a 
I bar, stndrlcMl nfriiig, or ]dat<* is set into vibra- 
lions a certain kind of cdasliciiy is brought into 
I [day, and a certain strain products!, which in 
1 gent ‘nil involves both change of form and change 
! of hulk. t’one^ponding to this there is an appro- 
j |niait‘ vtress whose rali<' Tt» the strain is the eo- 
' »‘nieient or moduins of elasucily upon wdiich tlie 
I velority of tin' wun e thq.enfls. (.'ailing this moiiulns 
' Ik we fin<i lor I In* \<’]ociiy id a vibratory w'av e the 
j 4‘xprt -.sitin \" - K w liere I) is the density of 
j the subsiaiici* sol inio vihreation. 

This formula was first a[q>lied by New’ton to the 
; Ciise of air. Assuming Hoyle's Law’ (sec (jAS), 

I lie obtained the expresshm v^'L/D for the velocity 
of soiiml, where P is tin? pressure. But wlien the 
proper numhers are put in the velocity is fouml to 
fall short of its true value hy about 180 feet per 
second, or hy one-sixth of the wdiole. Newton’s 
assumption is in fact false. Boyle’s Law holds 
only when, throughout the changes of pressure 
and density, the lempevatuve remains constant. 
But in the ra]dtl comleiisations and rarefactions 
which accompany audible soumls the temperature 
varies, increasing during condensation and decreas- 
ing during rarefaction. Now* rise of temperature 
means increase of pressure and fall of temperature 
decrease ; so that the result of these temperature 
changes is to increa.se the forces at work — i.e. to 
increase the elasticity. Laplace first made this 
necessary coiTcciion to Newton’s calculation. We 
niust in fact multiply the pressure hy 1*41, which 
is the square of 1*2 nearly. The complete theory* 
gives for the velocity of sound in dry air at a tem- 
perature of F. the Value 

V = 1122 -f 1*()9 (f -“60) feet per sec., 

which is os near as may be to the mean of ox]>eri- 
mentally determined values. 

The quantity E is the same for all the true gas^. 
Hence the velocity, of sound in gases vaiies in- 
versely as the square root of the density. In other 
words, a given wave-length will vibrate proivor- 
tionately faster. Thus, if an or^an-pipe be blown 
with hydrogen gas in it instead of air, the note 
will leap up nearly two octaves in pitch, since the 
. density of air is 14*4 times that of hydrogen* 
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In the case of any liquid the quantity E is the sea. Sir John Ross was more successful, for in 
reciprocal of the compressibility, which is not 1818 he sounded in the Arctic seas in 1050 fatlionjs. 


appreciably affected by slight changes of tern- bringing up a specimen of the bottom. Sir James 
perature. For water the density is unity, and E Ross during his Antarctic expedition soumU‘d in 


18 2*08 X 10^^. Hence V = 144,000 centimetres 2425 fathoms, and on two occasions no bottom was 
(4730 feet) i)er second. Colladon’s value, deter- found with 4000 fathoms of line. There was a 
mined ]>y cxj)eriments on the Lake of Geneva, was great uncertainty about these depths owing to 
143,500. Thus sound trjivels four times faster in there being no sure indication when the Meighl 
water than in air. In tlie case of solids, in the reached the bottom. Brooke, an ollieer of tin' 
form of thin rods or wares, waves of compression I’nited States navy, in 1854 gave a great impulse 
will travel at still higher speeds. The quantity to deep-sea .^cninding by introilucing a didacliing 
K is prjictically Youngs modulus of elasticity. In Aveight, the sinker being left at the bottom, and 
steel E = 2*14 x lO^V ft^nd D = 7*85; hence V = only a small tube with a samj>h‘ of the bottom 
522,000 centimetres (17,130 feet) per second, or being hauletl up with the line. A moditication of 
nearly sixteen times the velocity of sound in air. this apparatus Avas used during the ChaJlaifjcr 
The standard book on Sound ia Lord Rayloigli’s Theorti expedition, 3 or 4 cwt. of iron sinkers being l(‘ft at 
of SonnUilHlS; 2cled.l804). Tyndall’s >S'o?ok/ is a popii- the bottom in each sounding. A sudden <leereasc 
lar exposition of the subject, illustrated by well-chosen ill the rate at Avhicli the roi)C Avas runninix out 


experiments. Helmholtz’ TonPinpJtntiunfjcn, or ,Sensa- shoAVod when the sinkers Inul struck the l)ottoni. 
tionst of Tone (Kng. trails. 1875 ), discusses in a highly "Pbe sounding line Avas J inch in cireunifer<'nee, 
original manner the borderland between -^ound as a addition to the sinkers and sounding tube 


branch of physics and music as a brancdi of ejesthetics. 
Sedley Taylor’s Sound and Mnaic (2d ed. 1883) is a 
siniplo exposition of the chief of Helmholtz’ discoveries. 
Kimig’s Experiences d^Acnn.'itifiue (1883) contains some 
valuable novelties. See Nature^ vol. xliii. 1830; also 
the articles ACOUSTICS, Hakaionics, Mickopitoxe, Telk- 
PHOXE, V^ilCE. 


there Avere attached to it several tliermonndms, a 
Avater bottle, piezometers, and other inst rommils. 
Deep-sea sounding for t(degra])hic ]>uvpos<‘s is now 
carried on by moans of Avire rope Avliicli Avas intro 
duced by Sir William Thomson ( Lonl Kelvin ). The 
friction of the Aviro in passing through the Avater is 


PHOXE, VOICE. inetion or tlie Aviro in j>assing through the Avater is 

Sound ( A.S. and Gor. Sand), the strait Avliich than that ot the hemp rope. It runs out 

loiuls from the Gattegat into the Baltic Sea, having hauled in much more rapidly ; a^maller 

Sweden on the east and the Danish island of can be used, and this often can be pulled np 

Zealand on the west. It forms the usual passage Avitli the Avire. When oply the dt‘}»tl» is 


from the North Sea to the Baltic, is 50 miles long 
and nearly 3 miles Avide at its iiiarrowest part, 


required a fine twine Avith a weight is noAV used 
in sounding in deep Avater, the Avliole being cut 


betAA’oen tlie towms of Helsingborg and Elsinore! ^^inft when the depth is aseertnined. 'I’lie time 
Its iiassage, defemled by the strong Danish cattle «ihl*^‘\veil in hauling in the line is (hns saved, which 
and fortress of Kroiiborg, Avas forceil by Nelson in well repays the loss of twine and weight. l’hed(‘epest 
1801 (see CoUKMIAtiEN). From the Ifith century soundings and results are noted at St:A, FAi3Fr(\ i'vc. 
all ships using this channel, except such as belonged Narrative of the Cruise of Challenip’r, 

to certain of the Hanseatic toAvns and one or Iavo Dirp-sm Sounding and 'Dredging, by Sigsbeo; 

others in the Baltic, Avere charged toll for passing Report on Deep-sea Deposits, by Murray 

through. These Sound Duties Ai^cre abolisheil on R^nard. 

14th March 1857 by a treaty betAveen Denmark Splip# As a general rule a soup is made by 
and the principal maritime poAvers. A pecuniary tolling meat or vegetables in what is called ‘stock,* 


bound Itself to maintain the lighthouses ant 
superintend the pilotage of the Sound. 

Sound, in fishes. See Air-bladder. 
Soun<ling^« From the earliest times navi 


gators Lave ascertaincil the depth of the sea in often cause it to solidify on cooliiitr. Tosretlier 


simmer for some hours in sufficient Avatcr. The 
stock is the infusion thus prepared, and contains 
small quantities of starch, if vegetables liave been 
used, and in any case some gelatine, wliicli Avill 

Za. ^Z ^ 1» rwn 


a leaden weight ani.e<l with tallow or having a valved taking this stock as a basis, the various soiips are 
t t;*, han'.l-line steamere liare, ox-tails, &c., and vegetables such os carrots. 

ai e nOAV Olten fnVTUHhpfl WlHi a. TUCi/^bino 4 ^ ^ II • 


ilsts oi a It Ave view tlie preparation of soups from the point 

provided of domestic economy, the folloAving facts must be 
veil JliftAr L-onl-. ! " 1 1 . 


consequently 


sentry 
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pn^paraf ion of ntorks and cdoar soups, it is certainly 
tho ease tliat eqiUil wast<*fiilncss is frequently com 
iiiitted l>y llirowin^^ away tlu^ water in whicdi meat, 
fowls, bae(»a, arnl ]jork liave lav^n Uoileil. 

These always enriiairi some nutritive fuatter, and 
every capable sliouhl 1 m* able to make it the 

basis of an exca.dh fit sou]). 

Krojii a dielelif point «)f ^ ie\r we may re^errfl 
Boups as jjjasirie stimulauis nnd as ai tides 4>f 
nut rition, d'liey owe their ^timulatiti;,^ ]!ro]u*rt if* ^ 
to their warmth, and the salt, a.ml lla\oured i,*\tiaet>. 
they eontain, ;ind are of value iua*:mm'!i a- tln-v 
cause a iead\ llo v of diiM‘-4|i\.' juief* piepaiatoix 
to the mor(* sub,-! hi i;\! }>oi 1 ion.- of lie repa a . 

Bome per-suis t lii- t iiun la t imr a.ei ion a n'-ee:*- !..'-;' 
pinditiiiua I S to a pi upiu )y <ii;;e'aed meab ao-l i.’ i - 
off(*n ohlaimal li, moie haimfnl o — e< . -:i\ ;o 
hill*? ry a.Titl hillcr- M«)-t pei .s(tu ^ a f' “r :• henlilt'. • 
woik, ami with th' !Midi!\ riiei'j 1<* !>►*!' e, i.-a.** 

CXperieneed I he 1 1 i Hir u 1 1 \ ot aJ oUl :• 

of (‘olil m u 1 1 ou or i M‘rf, w hi>'h w«»ujcl i c'. c‘! 

1m‘*‘U quite aeeej)- ,» l>h‘ if it h.e! oiii-xiu ‘'d 

b\ a hasi/i of hot hiol ii. 

From (he ]»oi!!' o) view' of noiii* hue-fj: lo'e 
eau he s;< id of <-le. r'-onp-aud Iw-^-f ira 
les- itn a.l'd , are \ . .11 l\ s!a»\ed out ol t \i teu»e’.-- 
doei oi .s a le ! uur-e who imayiue fh.<( !o i 

pound of ‘I (v\ he.-f (lie Horn /^‘imu'ul ;• lo {h‘‘ 
water.# Sieqi-. thl'deMied h\ \ .“.(et ;o'*h*- -ueb 

pf*as, pol.ilof's. ^\e., are hiithls mt ' m f I: »u-* •■•eo' 

]»ieees «if luea.l aud, Ihiek liiasv .ii:on''t io tie 
soup a<ld tj;i*e:itly lo il>. Ttuiriti\‘' xahu' 

SoiltaiMS the I'beiidi foi’ a t'a^-och 

Soilill, SlK^ d \Mi:s ( ITS.'i isi;: a l ou.m,.;. !. ;ji 
f*h*eled I'l’f'vident of (in' As| i ommnea ! >o( i<u \, 
and kni;;'hted the follow in^ year. 

Soillln UoiiKHT, a ‘ireat Eni^lish lueaeber. was 
Iku'h a la)ndon niereliant’s son at llaeuiiev in I0:k’b 
educated for four years under IbisViv at \^>st“ 
minster, and elected student of Clirist Cliurch, 
together witli Locke, in 1651, Three years latter 
he took his bachelor’s degree, and that same year 
wrote a Latin copy of versos con^jratulating the 
Protector Cromwell on his peace with the Diitcln 
Ho took his M.A. in 1657, but not, it is said, 
without some opposition from Dr John Owen, then 
Dean of Clirist Church. Next year he receivetl 
orders from a deprived bishop, and >vas ai»poiuled 
in 1660 public orator to tlie university. l)iinng his 
tenure of this ollice occurred many striking occa- 
sions for his eloquence— tJio inslallation of Claren- 
don as chancellor in 1661 ; tlie burial of Juxon and 
the translation of Laud in July 1G6J ; the visit of 
the king and queen, and the nmscntation of Mon- 
mouth for a degree, in Sept<unoer 1663 ; the founda- 
tion of tlie Slieldonian Theatre in 1664, and its 
formal opening in 1669. His vigorous sermons, full 
of sarcastic mockery of the Puritans, were ilcliglitful 
to tho restored royalists. He became domestic 
chaplain to Clarendon, and further preferment 
followed (juickly. In 1663 he was made prelieiulary 
of Westminster, canon of Christ Church in 1670, and 
rector of Islip in Oxfordshire in 1678. He went as 
chaplain with Clarendon’s son, Laurence Hyde, 
afterwards Earl of Rochester, on his embassy to 
congratulate John Sohieski on mounting the throne 
of Poland (1677), and in December wrote from 
JBaHHig hi);i»impressions in the long and interesting 
Acrouiit sent to Pocock, the Oxford professor <3 
Hebrew. It is supposed that South might have 
been a bishop if he would, and there is one story 
on record of his preaching in 1681 before the king 
on ‘The lot is cast into' the lap* (Prov. xvi. 33). 
Speaking of the strange accidents of fortune he 
said, * And who, that had beheld such a bankrupt, 
beggarly fellow as Cromwell, first entering the par- 
liament-house with a threadbare, tom cloak and a 


greasy hat (ami perha])s neither of them paid for), 

I couhl have suf-j)ecl,ed that in the sj)ace of so few 
i ycfiv« Ilf* slionkl. ))y tlie murder oi one king and 
I The bjiiiisbiiKml of anotlier, jisccnd 1he throne, he 
i investe<l in llie ro\M.l robes/ an<l want nothing of 
the ''tare of a king but tho f-han-ing of his hat into 
a Clown'/ At tliesc \vor<l,-» tlio king b‘ll into a 
i violent tif of laugliT^er. juni tnrnin;; lo Lord Uoches- 
tei, viid, ‘ jj^b, l..oi\. Noiu cljaidnin must lie a 
tbf reform imt me i^i inind «,!’ birn at tlie 
nev.i I niof f nrm t*dv loi lln* slory, this 

-eifU'.Tj o! p;il»]i-brd ]>\ hinv^eli 

! ii.-ei I i •, • -iT \V »*- 1 fnifi‘'!er Abbey, 

! '* It! o.ti \ JJ, ^ 1 ;i !i‘i I lit-., ht Jitter (Aiarless 

ijf :«b. j- <o rb'^ny’^liT f'barlo! 

f<>o r,; luo -“w e^oMiis* ro'lijifms 

i:'i: ’tif I'oiLfi of .biiof. le' sup- 

ill'' d> oi.'mW ■/ M‘ Tho ' I h*c j M rp tioH of 

1 ii.lit;. . . . '! iio.rjit 1 ' r pi <- , i b . to- 1 a- bat ofij 1 

!i;mi .w-i ]) i ii.r lini; to tind ttj 

‘ t < vi: io' pribji/itd iirt-ho ii‘*o in not 

It' r-i-t'b'hibb l .'lihision. \b-T wc ;'irc 

il'ti .j.r.M- .fii I'e-o lie ]*rof(‘-,<ed 

* , • r •* b f • ' 1 . . . 1; ov; .-j-ioh - i io e.wbrmpe id*^' 

i !• w, ‘mjt' ,-onio bo-italion 

>. hu’e' < <••] :o /,«. { bw t .1 u /« im . bill Itl.i/ed out. 

• ,‘h O'!.'*': .''an: ' «h' iMOj'iP-'d of ('om- 

i p'hpfriOW .Old io!» ianojj pui^'lviv rJllJH* 1 

»i ''.oi;. I': ! ♦'f'lb b<';.',oi v»'iitnoeiv\ witli 

i. I ». .11* (.J I’poi ^ riM* i;i M Cl . ,‘i1 
A* hihKc. ii.oi {Mw-n <onvtr(e»| in the 

):'( .1 j .« .[i » p - I,, ||\ i !i d loj * ( hv Ch'i ! I (.'on lun 

r.‘ ..i. .Will’'*'! Itiit hoi |inbhvbed till IHbO), 

hiei lie*: !*'•{.') o-wardc'i b\ i*i‘iTi,L* rcihsladed as 
M, *»i th< ’I ciHjdc end apjio.ni^d Ib'nn of St 
I'aul '. To (bi S«*.dnian cont itivcr^'V tlien di-'turb- 
ing the niihd‘. r.f lie bad contributed 

A f,f Hn- Ihnfrnnj t,J ihf Tn tilt ij, \\m}. 

; intention to ]rrove that, there was nothing in the 
dogma contradictory to right reason. In liis 
endeavour to adapt it to the more modern phtlo- 
Bopliy he unhappily eiiipJoycd phraseology too ^ 
capable of ambiguity, and such phroaes, ; fbr.: 
example, as his cle^ription of the Three PeraoW lof ; ' 
the Divine Tri nnit^" as ‘Three distinct ihSiiite ' 
Minds or Spirits’ having ‘ self-conscionsness and 
mutual -wnsciousness,’ were loudly denounced as 
mere Tri theism. South flung h\?i Am nutf I versions 
anonymously into the fray, but the hitter irony 
and licrce smeasms ijuiclily lietrayed his hand, 
Tiio lMM)k Bliowe<l anqile learning and masterly 
inoisi\ eness of logic, but too large a jmrt was mere 
abuse and personal invective. Not content with 
demolishing Sherlock’s learning, he n buses Ills style, 
his ortliography, the errors of the press, an<l even 
descemls so low a« to sneer at him a«s a henpecked 
liusband. Sherlock publislieil a Defence^ to wbicli 
South rejoined, and still anonymously, in his no 
leas vigorous Tri-tJtcism charqed upon Dr Sherloc/As 
vew notion of the Trinity. The controversy became 
the talk of the town, ami an extant doggerel ballad, 
beginning * A dean and preliendary ha<l once a new 
vagary,’ satirises it together with Burnet of tlie 
Charterhouse's attack upon the Pentateuch in Ids 
Arrhccologia^ as having by its noise driven religion 
itself away tlie while. The king himself interposeti 
by an in in net ion addressed to the archbishops and 
bishops to the effect tliat no preacher should 
advance views on tho Trinity other tlian those con- 
tained in Scripture, and agreeable to the three 
Creeds and the Thirty-nine Articles. One of the 
last things recorded of South is his activity in 
making interest on Dr Sacheverell’s behalf, and lie 
is said to liave refused the see of Rochester and 
deanery of Westminster on the death of Dr Sprat 
(1713). He survived till eighty-tliree, die<l on 
Sunday, 8th July 1716, and was buried in West- 
minster. 
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South’s sermons are masterpieces of clear thought 
expressed in direct vigorous English, sometimes 
rising to splendid eloquence, and often seasoned with 
a wit anti sarcasm altogether unusual in the pulpit, 
and sometimes far beyond the limits of propriety. 
A masculine intellect, a mastery of arrangement and 
analysis, ami an uncompromising strength of con- 
viction ami of confidence in his own opinions were 
qualities enough to make a great preachcM*, but the 
one supreme gift of the orator, that of genuine and 
quickening enthusiasm, was denied him. Still more, 
even his noblest passages are too often marred by a 
bitterness and narty-spirit which warped his judg- 
ment and cloiuied his intellect with prejudice. ‘A 
learned but ill-natured divine,’ as llurnet calls him, 
he abliorred all mysticism and extravagance, sneers 
at the new philosophy and tlie recently founded 
Royal Society, and carried to a height unusual even 
among royalists the fatal Stuart theories of passive 
obedience" and the divine right of kings. Yet, 
though South loved to be called the ‘ preacher of 
the Old Cavaliers,’ he did not spare their vices, 
while it still remains true, as Dean Lake says, 
that hatred of vice is far less prominent in liis 
preaching than hatred of Nonconformity. Yet 
South couhl rise to the height of a great argument, 
and such sermons as that on ‘ Man made in the 
Image of Cod ’ give him rank among the greatest 
masters of English eloquence. Just as on the one 
side his power of wrapping uji in homely words the 
bitterest ridicule and invective recalls the stronger 
hand of Swift, so on the other his positivenoss of 
mind, dialectic skill, and power of passionate 
indignation reminds us of the greater Bossuet. 

Ho himself published many single sermons, and a 
collected edition in six. volumes in ir)02, which went 
through various editions, and was supplemented by five 
additional volumes in 1744. In 1717 appeared his 
Posthumous Works f with a Memoir, also his Opera 
Posthuma Latum, The foregoing were republished at 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 7 vols. in 182J (5 vols. 
1842). A useful edition of the sermons was that pub- 
lished by Bohn (2 vols. 1844). See the Quarterly lie view, 
vol. exxiv. (1868), and Dean Lake in ‘ Classic Preachers 
of the English Church,’ 1st series ( 1877). 

South African Republic. See Trans- 

vaal. 

South African Company. See Rhodes 

( C. J. ), and Zambksia. 

South America. See America. 

Southampton* a municipal, parliamentaiy, 
and county borough and important seaport, in the 
south of Hampshire, 12i miles SSW. of Winchester, 
23^ NW. of Portsmouth, and 79 SW. of London 
[ by the London and South-western Railway (1840). 

It occupies a peninsula at the head of Southampton 
Water, and between the estuary of the Test on 
the west and south and the month of the Itchen 
^ on the east. There are considerable remains of 
the 14th-century town-walls, and four out of seven 
gates, the Norman Barjrate being much the finest, 
though shorn of its effigies of Sir Bevis of Hampton 
and the ^ ^ant Ascapard. Southampton is fur- 
nished with the usual municipal and other insti- 
tutions common to all thriving towns, and has 
besides the Watts Memorial Hall (1876), a gram- 
mar-school (1553; rebuilt and reorganised 1872- 
75), the Hartley Institution (1862), and the head- 
quarters of the Ordnance Survey ( 1857 ). St Mary’s 
Church (1878-79), by Street, is a memorial to 
Bishop Wilberforce. St MicliaePs Church, the 
oldest in the borough, contains Norman tower 
arches, and several of the mvate houses are of 
Norman architecture.. The Vomus Dei, or God’s 
House, dates from the end of the 12th century, 
and is one of the earliest hospitals in England ; in 
its chapel (now used for French service) ara buried 
the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas 

Grey, executed by Henry V. for treason in 141.5. 
The clocks, first opened in 1842, and since greal-ly 
extended, arc (since 1892) the property of the 
London and South-western Railway. A tidal dock, 
18 acres in extent and having a minimum de]itli 
of 26 feet at low-water spring-tides, was opened in 
1800 ; a new graving-dock, 750 feet long by 1 124 
broacl, in 1895 ; and a lianclsomo pier in 1892. South 
ampton is the place of dei)arture and arrival of tin' 
West India and Brazil and the Semth African imiil 
steam-packets, and has a large trade with the Con 
tinent. In 1900 the gross tonnage of the shipjnng 
entered was about 4^ millions. Yacht and slii[» 
building ainl engine-making are ^actively carried on. 
Tneorporated fis a Imrongh by Henry 1. , Son t hamptfui 
returns two members to ])arliament-, ainl since 1898 
lias a bishop suffragan under Winchester. Pop. 

( 1851 ) 45,805 ; ( 1801 ) 65,825 ; ( 1901 ) as extended in 
1895 so as to ineliide Shirley and Eroeniaiitle in its 
‘iirlian district,’ 104,911. 

Southampton supplanted the Roman station of 
Clausentatn, which stood about one mile to the 
north-east, and its foundation is ascribed to the 
Anglo-Saxons. It is called namtune and Sutli- 
Ilarntun in the Saxon ('hronicle, and 11 an tune in 
the Domesday Book. After the Conquest South- 
ampton, from which there avrs ready transit to 
Normandy, began to prosjior rajddly, and in eai ly 
times it treaded with Venice and llayonne, Bordeaux 
and Rochelle, Cordova and Tunis. A great part of 
it was burned by the coml>ined Knuich, Spanisli, 
and Genoese fleets in 1888, and in the following 
Year its defences aa ere strengtbened. Soutbaiiqdon 

IS the birtlqdace of Isaac \Vatts (to Avliom in 1861 
a monument Avas erected in the West- Park), of 
Charles Dihdin, and of Sir .1. E. Millais. 

Southampton Wa rEU is a fine inlet, stretching 
north-Avostward from the point at which the Solent 
and Spithead unite. It is 1 1 miles long and nearly 

2 miles Aviile. The Isle of Wight, Avbieli intervenes 
between the Soutliamjiton M'ater and tlie (Jiannel, 
forms a magnificent natural breakwater, and occa- 
sions a second liigli- water Iaa^o hours after tlie first. 
Southampton Water receives the Test or Anton, 
Itelien, .and H amble. 

See the map at the article PORTSMOUTH ; J. Silvester 
Davies’ Jfistort/ of Southampton (1888); and F. 
M‘Fadden’s Vestifjes of Old Southampton (1891). 

Southampton* Henry Wriothesley, Earl 
OF (1573-1624), the friend and patron of Shake- 
speare (cj.v., p. 364), Av^ mixed up with Essex’s 
insurrection, took part in the colonisation of Vir- 
ginia, was imprisoned in 1621 for opposition to the 
court in parliament, and died of fever at* Bergen- 
op-Zoom whilst fighting for the Dutch. 

South Australia has Western Australia on 
one side and Queensland, Ncav South Wales, 
and Victoria on tlie other. Originally it lay 
between 132® and 141® E. long., extending only 
to 26® S. lat. Inclusive of the Northern Territory, 
it now crosses the continent between 129® and 141® 
E., being 1850 miles in length. The present area 

IS 903,690 sq. m. (of Avhimi the Northern Terri- 
tory contains 523,620), or more than fifteen times 
the size of England and Wales. Less barren than 

W estern Australia, it has not the fertility of the 
eastern colonies, from want of sufficient rain. Two 
dry peninsulas, Yorke and Lincoln, or Eyria, point 
southward, enclosing two great inleU^SpeMtih 
Gulf and Gulf St Vincent. Kangaroo Island lies 
betAveen. A chain of mountains runs from the 
^uth-east up to the Lake District depression, 
^nges, with outliers, are seen right across to, and 
through, the Northern Territory ; but few points 
Lofty, near Adelaide, is 2300 
feet.^ The Mniray River of eastern Australia 
has its mouth in South Australia. Torrens, by 
Adelaide, and a few other short streams reach the 
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sea. Maiiartlmr, Uoper, V’^ictoriii, ami Liverpool 
enter the Indian Ocean. Salt lakes, as Torrens, 
Gairdner, and Pi.yie, are inland; Victoria, Albert, 
and the Cdoron;^ are near the Murray outlet. 
Adelaide, the capi tal, is in 34° S. lat. The porta ara 
61enelg» Adelaide, Wakefield of St Viucent’a GuU, 
Llncolm, Pirie* Augusta of Spencer'a Gulf, Mite- 


ia miditly in the south*eaat comer of the colony- . 

JBTiakxr^.rr-The north ooaat was clearly laid down 
fn cbartaof the 16th centary— even as soon as 104S*. 
the jprimary discovery being due to the Spaniards or 
PoMuguese. The Dutch snip GiUde Zeepatriy l&ZJt 
sailed along the south coast, eastward of Cape 
Leeuwin, as far as the western border of South 
Australia, Flimlers made known in 1802 the 
two great gulfs and Kaiigarcm Island, meeting 
the French explorer Baudm in Kncountor Kay. 
Grant, in the Lady Nchou^ 1800, sighted land to 
the south east. The settlement of the region m*j^ 
proposed by a private company in 1831, and in 
1835 a grant of Jaiul was made to the South 
Australian Association. The first party landfd on 
Kangaroo Island, July 1S30, and possi'ssion (>f the 
country was taken on tlie Adelaide Plains, Deceiu- 
ber28th. In 1841 South Australia h«*ca.nje a Ci«>wu 
colony. After the usual colonial fliictuaiions c»l 
fortune, pr(»gress was cstahlished l>y (he Hurra ilnira 
copper-yiiue (seo Vol. 1. p. 58H), and the <udlivatioii 
of large areas of (M>rii. 

iicolnyy. South Australia is uudenivJdy of more 
recent foruuation, as a wIkjIo, than oast»*rn or 
Western Australia. It is eoniparatively drjiciciit 
in hotli flora and fauna, and has a laigrr surfart^ of 
later formed rocks. Several aiici<uU' formal ions 
liavc few or no fo.s.sils indi<tal(‘ their age, though 
Lower Silurian beds are ree<)gnised as deeidoMlly 
fossil if erous. MouuLaiii rangi's illust raU; the prim* 
ary rocks, and show lrae<*s of a t’ami)iiau jM'iiod. 
The rise from (’ape Jervis to tlie Lalv(‘ Disuiiu 
appears older than that more north wuid, which 
may be Devonian. Metamorjiliisms are abundanil\ 
exliibited, and botli granite and basalt oc.mr tr<^ 
quently a.s intrmling veins, as \v(dl as in mountain 
masses. Silurian beds are declared 30,1XM) feet 
thick ; granite over extensive areas is iletccted 
westward and north wanl ; Pa.l;v*o/oic slates of 
superior ipiality are <»f eommercial value. Mining 
for metals is eonducte<l in these <dder ro< ks. '!'he 
Secondary or Mesozoic he<ls are not .s<» eommon, 
though Jurassic ones are eros.sed in tin? intoruu. 
The C’retaceous develo))nieiit rests on the ui)Lurned 
edges of earlier and distiirheil strata. The Tertiar}^ 
rocks are of great extent and eonsiderahle variety. 
The upper reaches of the Murray liiver are marked 
by Miocene, a formation conspieuou.s in otlier 
localities umler the appellation of Desert Sami- 
stonCt the disintegration of which furnishes the 
material for far-s>veeniiig sands. In parallel 
and yet shifting sand uuucs they proved a trial 
to early explores. Sand drifts, the debris of 
Pliocene beus, liave swept over what had lieeii 
fertile tracts and increased the aridity. Tlie Lover 
Murray has dug its way through hundreds of 
miles of limestone bearing marine fossils. The 
land^ is poor where the arenaceous quality pre- 
dominates, but fertile wdiere the calcareous is 
near the surface. As coralline limestone one 
obse^es the banks of the great seadake Coorong. 
Farther to the south-east, near the Victorian 
border, lies the charming and productive Mount 
Gambler district, with its extinct craters, subter- 
ranean rivers, native wells, stalactitic caverns, 
and luxuriant vegetation. Lava and volcanic ash 
walls rise throu^i the Tertiary limestone to form 
the Devil’s Punchbowl or the Devil’s Inkstand. 
Around the hollowed cone of Mount Schank are 
bands of flint in the limestone. Singular soda- 


springs occur in tlie recent beds of the interior, 
with silt around the basins. Pleistocene strata 
cover a large area, but are not of great 
The Mount Gambier discharges of laya ,i|i^\ a9^ 
belong to tliat peiio<L Ext^ive 
gigantic herbivorous Diprotodon bear 
dinerent metc^kgkal eemditto 
of inlaad watm mnsi have caused 
Evidences exist of. g)ai^ aetku 






southern coaet^line i . 

The climaU over so extensive m 
a third of Europe cannot but be varied^ thpfi^ 
other Australian colony liaA so much uniforms' - 
of weather. Generally sx^eaking, it is both day and ; ; 
warm. The great mass of laud is so compact, and 
so little relieved by lofty hills or dense forests, that 
climatic condition.'^ are pretty similar. Travellers 
in the central desert complain of piercing cold, 
even to ice formation, in the early Lours, though 
followed aftm Hunn.se by a temperature of from 80° 
to in flu* shade. Gontigiiity to the coast gives 
a niglit s<'a bree/e. A thermometer of 175“ in the 
isun ami 135" in tbe .nljade can hardly be exceeded 
ebewliere. A<ie.lai<b» in 34' 8., has known 

in fbe sliiide ; it.n winter is superior to 
th<» Uiiiera or Algiers in nnifonn mildness and 
ab.vem *^ of fro-L The norlb Imt wind, so trying to 
the semns to come from about lat. 2d\ ()n 

l>hu*k rhursdny. of 1850, f be scoreliiiig Aviiids can.sed 
Imijble dcj-ti m;l ioij. Dust Ktt)rmH acemiqian^y the 
bla.-t, niid adfl to the (U.NC'omfort ; but they intro- 
duce grateful showers. On the norlbern coast the 
depu.viiiun i.v *.necte«i bv the mousoon, whose inllu- 
; enee more or less extends even to lat. 28' S. Tluis 
i diiriiig Oju sboil laiuy son, son tlm norlbern shore 
: inav b.'ivo thre«^ to fuui tijm s the* fall experienced in 
I vXibdaide. 'riia ( An>-li al I’lains know Iml few 
i ajid j-ligln with exeesMve evajauatiou. 

; \ **T. llmiigh tin' grn.^s umier the dr\ness, 

! jibnndam .shnib.s se.>tenaiiee to live stock. 

>»oith of (H)\der’s f.ine it is ot little use to alleiiipt 
! fanning; still artesian wtdls ean draw a ooii- 
■ slum >upply from HViblerranean llowiug sli earns. 

Di oughts art* oftm ]»ro<lueeil by the failure of the 
monsoon to come souiheily enough, and they lower 
I the biishels (»f eoni per acre even to live only. I 
! While the north coast at Port r)arwin received (K)^ 
j to 70 iiielu's of rain in the year, Mount Lofty had 
I 40, (bimhier 30, Mount Laiker 29, Port Lincoln 19, j 
I A<lelaide 20, l’luii(.*liett>wu 12, Pori Augusta 9 ( but ^ 
2 ill 1859). (\Yclone.s are very rare. The Adelaide 
climate i.s thus average«l : temporal lire from 34“ to 
113'; barometer, .30 53 to 29*09; wet-bulb, .355 
Barometer rise.s w lien the wind is from NW. by S. 
to SE., tlie highest ; falling by N. to NW., lowest. 
Tlie ellect of climate on health is generally most 
favourable ; though the sunimers are trvinjt to 
infants, they do not liimler field labour for Euro- 
peans. Many consumptives have gained strength 
in South Australia. 

Fauna, — Marsux>ial animals predominate — the 
kangaroo, jerboa, wallabv, native cat or Dasyu- 
rus, Pliascogale or brusL-tails, Mymiecobius or 
ant-eater, Perameles or bandicoot, Hapalotis or 
niarsux>ial rat, Hydromys or beaver rat, Hypsi- 
prymorus or kangaroo rat, Phalanger or flying- 
opossum, Phascolarctos or koala, Emiidna or por- 
cupine, Ornithorhynchus, bats, &c. Among 700 
biras are tlie eagle, hawk, owl, king-fisher, swal- 
low, finch, thrush, robin, diamond-bird, honey-bird, 
crow, cuckoo, parrot, cockatoo, quail, ibis, neron, 
black swan, and penguin. Insects are not want- 
ing. Of fish there are 42 peculiar genera. Whales 
and seals were once numerous around the southern 
coast. 

Flora, — ^The colony is not so rich in vegetable 
forms as either of its neighbours. It has but 5 of 
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19 Australi.an casuarinas, 70 of 300 acacias, and 30 
of 130 eucalypts. In the Niorthern Territory are 
many Indian forms. Xantliorrhiete or mass-trees 
are seen on poor soil, and stunted shrubs on arid 
wastes. Witli few native trees in the country, 
government has established forest reserves and 
forest nurseries. Tlie mulberry is cultivated for 
silkworms. Pines are numerous in some parts. 

Tlie pastoral resources can hardly compare with 
tliose of the eastern colonies of Australia, owing to 
greater dryness of climate. While live-stock may 
be found on farms in the more settled districts, 
tile larger Hocks and herds arc u]>on the leasehold 
sQuatting runs outside the area of cultivaiiou. 
The four pastoral districts contain 313,000 sq. m. 

Afjriculture has received great attention. In 
spite of fretpient droughts bread-stuifs head the 
e.xport list. The iirst land Scales were in fanning 
aretis of 80 acres each, which led to cultivation 
ratiier than to pastiirag(? ; the land under cultiva- 
tion was in 1901, 3,279,400 acres. Successive laud 
acts liave increased facility for the acquisition of 
the soil. Thougli cereals occupy most grouiiu — in 
1901, 1,913,330 cacres were under wheat — potatoes 
are readily raised in the moister sou tli eastern 
quarter, and vines «'ire of successful culture. The 
Noithcrn Territory, being mostly tropical, lias a 
tine future bef<»ie it for tlie growth ot rice, sjiice, 
and sugar, wlien suitable coloured labour can be 
procured. Tliougli much of the interior is leased 
for ]>asturage, the state has only sold 9 mil lion acres 
out of 509 millions. German settlers introduced 
the vine industry. Olives and fruits are raised in 
abundance, currants ami raisins are exported, and 
Adelaide now sliips applds to London. 

The lirst lead-mine was opened in 1841 ; 
the lirst copijer at Kapuuda, 1843 ; the lirst gold at 
Moiitaciite, 1840. Tlie copper Hurra Hurra began 
in 1845, Wallaroo and Moon la in 1801. Copper 
is found along ranges for hundreds of miles. Tin, 
bismuth, and ]uecious stones have been obtained. 
Gold workings exist in several places, but the best 
are in Northern Territory. TJic Barrier silver- 
mines are just over the New South Wales border. 
There are no coal-beds. Excellent ouarries exist 
of granite, nnirble, and slate. The high price of 
Jahour and cost of caniage hinder tlie working of 
some rich mines. 

Population. -In 1901 the population was 362,604, 
of whom 358,508 were in »Suiith Australia jiroper 
and 4096 iii the N<»rtherii Territory — one iierson to 
about 3 s(j. miles. The people are almost entirely 
of British or Australian birth, the foreign element 
being not more than 5 per cent. Tlie aborigines 
nuinher about 3000. The principal religious denomi- 
nations are, ill the order named, Church of England, 
Konian Catliolics, Wesley ans, Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists, Bible Christians, 
Congregationalists, and Jews. Education is eom- 
]>ulsory, secular, and free, and under charge of the 
Education Department. There are many denomi- 
national sccomlary schools, a training-college for 
teachers, and a university at Adelaide, besides a 
scliool of design and a school of mines. 

The fjovenunent executive is vested in a governor, 
appointed by the Crown, with an Executive Council 
of four iuiuistci*s. The Legislature consists of a 
Legislative Council of eighteen mernbei-s, and a 
House of Assembly of forty-two members, the 
former being elected on a property qualitication, 
the latter on manhood sullVage. The inembers of 
both are paid .1:200 per annum. The Constitution 
dates from 1856. In 1901, on the proclamation of 
the Australian Commonwealtli, Soutli Australia 
became one of the combined states, and sends six 
members to the (federal) Senate and seven to the 
House of Representatives. For defence there is a 
force of about 4000 men, about 3000 being partially 


paid; there is a small cruiser of 920 tons k and 
Adelaide is defended by forts. , , 

The revenue for 1901-2 was £2,428,559, and the 
expenditure £2,650,875. The public debt woe 
£27,272,545, more than half of which has been 
yieiit on railways, waterworks, and telegraphs. 
The total value of the imports for 1900 was 
£8,131,780, and of exports £8,122,100. Of the ex- 
ports £3,770,980 was of domestic produce, consist- 
ing principally of lucad-stuifs, wool, and minerals 
(silver, lead, and copper). Of the total exports 
ill 1900, £2,325,519 went to the United Kingdom, 
and £3,917, H3 to other Australian states. Of 
the imports (iron, apparel, manufactured cotton and 
wool, and machinery being the chief) £2,397,684 
came from the Unitetl Kingdom, and £4,174,369 
Lorn the other Australian states. In 1900, 1010 
vessels of 1,780,383 tons entered the various ports, 
ami 1003 vessels of 1,772,253 tons cleared. The 
hanks of issue in 1901 had assets amounting to 
£6,567,776, and liabilities to £6,747,644. The 
saving.s- hanks in the same year had 111,537 de- 
jiosilors willi £3,782,575 on de])osit. T lie railway 
system is rapidly developing, 1736 mile.s being o]»eu 
in 1901 in South Australia aiul 166. miles in the 
Nortliern Territory. The postal and telegiapli 
departments are very complete. 

See, besidiis South Australian govcriiiiient handbooks 
and Australian handbooks generally, llarcusii JSout/i 
Antsfrufia (1876); Newland, The Ftu' Norik Country 
(Adelaide, 1887); Dutton’s South AuntralUi and its 
Mines : the ])reseiit writer’s Climate and Jleaiih in South 
Australia and litsourccs of South Australia ; Gill’s 
Jiihliof/raphy of South Australia (Adelauh', 1888); 
llodder’s History if South Australia (1893); and J. 1). 
Woods, The Province of South A astral ia ( Adelaide, 1894 ), 

Houlll Beildf eaiiital of bt Joseph county, 
Indiana, on the St .Josej>h River (navigable for 
small steamers), 86 miles by rail ESE. of Chicago. 
It contains a Roman Catholic university and 
academies, and has large maimfaetories of wagons, 
agricultural implements, furniture, woollens, paper, 
Hour, live. lN>p. (1880) 13,280; (1890) 21,819. 

Hoiitli ll€^.tlileheiii« See Bin iiLkiiJCM. 

t^Olltllbrid^e* a town f>f Massaclmsetls, on 
the Quinebaiig River, 70 miles by rail SW. of 
Boston, Avith inanufactoiies of cottons, woollens, 
knive.s, boots, iS:e. Roji. (1890) 7744. 

South (^arolilia^ one of the original state.s of 
the American Union, with an area of 30,570 sq. 
m., including 400 s<|. m. of water- isw in u.s. 

surface, is nearly triangular in i-y j. n. LipiJincytt 
outline, and i.s hounded on tiie N. eoi»*i)ajiy. 
and NE. by North Carolina, SE. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and SW. by Georgia. Numerous islands 
I near the southern part of the coast are separated 
from the main land and from each other hy shallow 
sounds and inlets. For 100 miles inland the land 
is generally low and level, much of it still covered 
Avith j)ine (Pimis ftalustris). West of this 

alluvial plain is a range of undulating sandhills 
about 60 miles in Avidtli. This ‘iniddie country’ 
Avas long tlie least fertile part Of the state. Farther 
Avest tlie ‘ ridge- conn try ’ rises, generally abrujitly, 
from the Savannah to the Broad River on tlie 
north, presenting a region of rare beauty and fer- 
tility. The average elevation of the Avestern third 
of the Bt<ate is nearly 2000 feet above the sea-level. 
Mount Pinnacle, Caesar’s Head, and Tiiible 
tain, belonging to the Blue Ridge range, in the 
iiortli-Avest part of the state, rise to the lieigbt of 
about 4000 feet. Geologically the eastern part of 
the state is quaternary or alluvial and the western 
is eozoic, Avith extensive tertiary and older forma- 
tions intermediate. Most of the riviers — the largest 
the Santee (n.v.) — are navigable by steamboats 
nearly to the foot-slope of the ridge region, where 
they supply abundant water-xiower. Sou tli Carolina 
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emUmm with mrts of enttj At 

Georgetown, Charleston, and Beaufort. 

The state is ricli in mineral pFoducts^ wbieh recent 
enterprise is profitably developing. The goM-belt 
extends from the North Carolina line in a south* 
westerly direction, tlie most iiroductive mines being 
in York, Lancaster, Cliesterlield, and Spartanburg 
counties. Granite is abundant in Abbeville, Fair* 
field, and Newberry counties; and itacoloinite, a 
flexible sandstone, is quarried for grindstones in 
♦Spartanburg, Kaolin of superior quality, and used 
for artificial teetli, is obtained in (JhestiM* county. 
Pliocene marl is abundant in Ilorry, Sumpter, and 
Marlborough counties. Post pliocene is fuiirnl in 
Edisto Island and near tlie Savann#ib, iSunii*c, 
Ashley, and (‘ooper rivers, lint the mo.-t import' 
ant mineral yirotluct of So\i1h (’jnolinM. is its 
famous deposit of phos])h;i.le ro<d;, i‘\i<MHUhg 
70 miles from the moutli of I he Ihoad Kiw r 
near l*orl Uoyal to I lie ln"a»l'Svat<T.^ uf lie* Wando, 
noli h of ( diarleston. Its direction is p.naliel if h 
the coast, and its width in sone* pios-.-. iv :;«> 
miles. !t crops out near the A‘'hlt‘v itiver, v.iif-re 
it W'as first ohsei N'<‘d. d'hi^ plm-ph.it <• 

hed is generally covcu'cd w ith ijUa(ern:o\\ eh:\'' atul 
sands, and its nodular j)ho«))halie l;i\ ( r t e-l - uj^ou 
deep strata of I’aleareous marl, lieneaih w hi(i» ere 
taceoiis marls extend Jilong llie eiiliie ea>i<*Mi p.n r 
of tluJ^state. Ill about twemy r(»iiipafde,- 

found ]U‘olilahle investment iMr mcne fliuu 
J?4,(KKh000 eu-pit al iu the minimj' :\nd hjanufaetuie 
of nearly 4,IX)(),0O() tons <jf pleepliaie roek. ll js 
ohtuiiK'd as a iriha^ie pho'-jihai e, and is u.-se<l 
mainly iu the nianuhu'ture of >uperpl)<» qiluites. 
Th<^ average of lime jrhospliale liom .’VJ i«» t>0 
per cent, of the roek. (iray iron <u<* ( iinigntd it*- ) is 
lound in Pidoii, ^’ork, ami Sj'artaulang counties; 
an<l eopjH.'r jiyrites i elialeo-i»yrit<* ), galena, linee 
nile, malachite, [lyroliisite, jiml pyromorphil*?. or 
I>hosphate of lead have heen found in thev\a‘steiu 
part of the state, and sain I for gias^ in ^Vikeii and 
Uannvell counties. Deer, wild tuike\s, nie*a)on^, 
foxes, s(|nirrels, and (Ulier siuali game arc still 
numerous iu (lie forests ; ami the rivei>, soumis, 
and inlets are stocked w'ith a great variety of fish. 
Alligators of large si/e inhahit the li<Ial rivers. 

South (kiroliiia, eallo<l the J*almetto State from 
the growth <jf the eabbage-tree (>SV</>of /tahNrffu) 
near the coast, ranks t w eniN -fourth in point (»f 
]io]mhit ioii. lly the eeusiis of KStM) the. ]K)puhitioii 
was l,lol,140, eousisling of bt)*J,r)0.4 coloured ptu- 
sons, 4oS,4.>l white, 17- Indians, and *J0 ('Jiinest*; 
iu I90U, I,iU0,316. Of the forty counties, live havr 
heen organised since 1890; only Ii> e ha> e tlecreased 
in ])opiilation between 1899 and 1990. Cliarleston 
is the largest eitv{|)oi». 1900, 807), and <\>luiu- 

bia (21,108) is the capital. The mild climate i.s 
salubrious except in the rice-lands. Tlie low' 
islands along the coast afibrd desirable summer- 
resorts, as well as the western mouii tain-region | 
known as ‘the land of the sky.’ The average 
rainfall in the eastern part is froih 42 to 44 iiiche.s. 
The coast lies within tlio usual limits of West 
India cyclones, wliich are often destructive of life 
and property. Charleston (q.v.) suffered severely 
from a cyclone in 1885, ami, much more tcnibly, 
from an earthquake in 1886, w liicli caused twenty- 
seven deatlis and over $6,000,000 of loss in yireperty. 
Th^ principal crops are mai/e, rice (on the coast), 

* oats, yams, cotton (in 1894, 818,330 bales were har- 
vesteil in this fifth of the cotton -growing states), 
and, since 1895, tobacco in increasing quantities. 

In 1562 John Kibault, at the head of a party of 
French Protestants sent over by Admiral Coligny, 
built a fort on an island in tlie liarbour of Port 
Royal, and named it Arx Carolina, in lionour of 
the king Charles IX. The twenty -six colonists left 
by Ribault soon abandoned the fort to return to 




Fntnce. la 1680 Sir Bbb^ 
mnt from Charles roaebinff ftIHft Ij^ 
to the Galf of Mexico, but failure to 
feited the title. |n this giant the torritoiy was 
named Carolana for Charles 1. In 1662 Charles IL 
granted, to Loi*d Clarendon and seven associates 
all the ienitory from the Atlantic to the POfeiike 
lying betw'een parallels 3r and 36** N. Two yeal» 
later tlie northern bound aiy was made 36* 30'. 
In 1670 throe shi}> loads ol KnglLsh settlers under 
William Saylf! huiiled at or near Port Royal, but 
the next year moved to Uio light bank of Ashley 
llivrr. In Ifiso litey m*>vcd again to the present 
>it** of Cliarh.-tou. 'rii*r pro)>u*uarv government 
j umh*] ih** ‘mod* i < tit m um,’ 'irawn up John 
: NojiTK rMUiiJN-V), till 1729, 

V. h»‘ti (k 'lj -.* n. l t>ughi. oiu- ih(- pj’opi i*-ti.us and 
di\idotl ( .mmHuj into tan royal ]n t)\ imies. Subse- 
' <{iifat!y SouMi < uiiUlua. l»(-i.ioir (uk* ot iht* most 
il'iui <)} Tie* Jk'iTj.'U vriiuii*.'-- ami altraeteil aa 
i»ii' liigviti- and ^ uh-/ pi ■ -in»/ * oi Nr'tiiei> freun 
Iviropf, Kfcliio'iig h'Kai'li llngmiiot?*. who 

i-a.iiH .*-<>401 alhf ovation <it t hv ialici td 

N niO'^' \i‘ I0V>. Uf i;ri' liio 1 ialii*' orig;ia of 
Oi.j'iv iti'f ingin-nt d n.tim-' in t he Id^lniy of tJiC stale. 

dw,;ji who inoi l>een appointed 

gfv. l*ronghi from Ikii 'h..doLH (wr> hiiiidied 

lavMi iu hoi. I j'e i•ivk^ in i*. few years 

: m a I • \ eiymlli d liv- wliih.'.--, aiei Ninee 1S20 Jmvc 
hvon njo!v nur;a r(nm in {hv* stale. linriiig the 
‘ res •duUon.j I \ -,.,11 So\Kii (‘arolina IurIn^hed her 
I f'di jpnu.t «if im. a asid nv-an*, ami sulVeM-d iniieli 
j fn»ui Ih iii-ii iu s ami oeeupu li*U!. 'riiis state 

I w a- th - lo luiifv tin* Aitiele.-- of ( ’oiifedera- 

rauu J'ehnmrv ITss, nml the eighlli to ratify 
th** et)u-tlt ?a ion, Mas 23. i7>'8. In Istk'i a con- 
Nenti*»n railed ]>y llie h gi-^iaUiro lui-s-su*! t.he ordi- 
luviiee km)\\u a-* lin? N uliifieatioii'' Act (q.' .). 
S<mih ( luolina wa> ihe liist state to secede from- 
tilt* I'nion. A er>ii\ ention calle<l by tlic legislature 
im*t on tin? J7ih .Deceiuher ISGO, ami passetl an 
ordinaneo (*f secession by a ununiinuus vote on 
the 29lii. ♦Six .si.st(‘r slave-states soon follow^ed 
(lie example t»f Stmth Carolina., and formed the 
Southern h’otifederaey, which was subsequently 
ineri’a.-'***! by four more. Soutli Carolin.a was re- 
admitte*! into the I nioii on June 25, 1865. Since 
lh(^ iieromplislniieiil of recoiistniclion the state has 
attaiiietl a high degree of juai.^pcrity. It sends 
se\cn representatives to the national congress. 
Tlje excellent public school svsUmi afibrds gowl 
educatiuiifiJ a*! vantages to pu}»ils of both races in 
primary and internictliate studies; and provision 
IS made for industrial and higher education. 

8co United States; Histories of South Carolina by 
Siiimia (new' ed. 1800) and liaiusay (18<i7,; and E. 
McGrady, T/tc IlUitjj'ti of South Carolina utidtr the 
Propvictat'if Cortmiiuat (iSDS). 

South Chester. See Chester. 

Soiltheotf. JoAXX.v, a more than usually 
strange specimen of the religious visionary, wjis 
born in llevonshirc, of humble parentage, about 
1750. Ill youth a domestic servant at Exeter, slie 
joined the Methodists, ami learaed the art of pro- 
phecy from one Sandemon. About 1792 she 
declared herself to he the woman il riven into the 
wilderness of Rev. xiL, and boldly gave forth pre- 
dictions in prose and verse. She soon came to 
London on the invitation of Sharp the eiigmver, 
and here she published A Wanimg, &c. (1803), 
21ie Book of Wonders (1813-14), and Prophecies 
concerning the Birth of the Prince of Peace 
(1814). She also issued 6400 sealed papers to her 
followers, which she termed her seals, and which 
ensured salvation ; their cost was freiu a guinea to 
tw'elve sliillings. Strange to say, otherwise intolli- 
gent men believed in her. At length she imagined 
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herself to be pregnant, and announced that she 
was to give birth, at midnight on the 19th 
October 1814, to a second ShQoh or Prince of 
Peace. Her followers received this announcement 
witii devout reverence, and prepared an expensive 
cradle for the occasion. But she merely fell into a 
trance, and on 27th December 1814 she died. It 
was found that the appearance of pregnancy which 
had deceived others, and perhaps herself, was due 
to dropsy. Her follower continued to believe that 
she would rise again from her trance. In 1851 they 
still numbered over 200, witli four places of wor- 
ship, and were not quite extinct in 1897. 

South Dakota^ one of the two states con- 
structed in 1890 out of the former territory of 
Dakota (q.v.). 

South Easton^ a former borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the mouth of the Lehigh River, opposite 
Easton, to which it has been annexed since 1890. 

Southend* an Essex watei'ing-])1ace, at the 
mouth of the Thames estuary, 42 miles E. of Lon- 
don. Dating from a visit hero of Queen Caroline 
and tlie Princess Charlotte in 1804, it was in great 
part built by Sir S. Morton Peto ( 1809-89), has a 
public hall (1872), a new pier, over a mile in 
length, with tramway and con cert- room, and in 
1899 it was proposed to reclaim enough of the 
foreshore for a Jiandsome promenade. Pop. (1851) 
24G2 ; ( 1871 ) 4561 ; ( 1881 ) 7979 ; ( 1901 ) 28,857. 

Southern Cross* one of the star groups in 
the southern hemisphere of the heavens. It lies in 
right ascension 12 hours, and dec. 60'" S., being 
thus a considerable distance from the south pole 



Quadrant of the Southern Heaven.s from the T’olo to the 
fortieth degree, showing the Southern Cross, q, and the 
Triangle, 6. The two bright stars at c are » and ^ 
of OontaurL 

of the heavens. It was added to the list of con- 
stellations by Royer in 1679. The four principal 
stars form a rough cross when seen above the pole. 
The figure is of considerable size, being about 6° of 
dec. in height. 

Southerne* Thomas, dramatist, known as 
‘ honest Tom Sou theme * in the world of bis day, 
was born at Oxmantown in County Dublin in 1060 
or 1661, studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
entered at the Middle Temple, I.iOndon, but in 
1682 began his career as playw^ht with a compli- 
ment to the Duke of York m 2%e Loyal Brother^ 
or the Persian Prince, Dryden wrote the prologue 
and epilogue, raising his fee on the occasion, and 
Southeme had the honour of finishing Dryden’s 
Cleomenes^ or the Spartan Hero (1692). Southeme 


served a short time under the Duke of Berwick, 
and at his request wrote the Spartan Dame^ receiv- 
ing £120 for the copyright. His best plays, both 
tragedies, were produced in the reign of William 
ill. — The Fatal Marriage (1694), and Oroonoko^ 
(1696) based on Afra Benn% novel* His comedies 
are thin, and hardly more decent than the rest in 
that day. Southeme contrived to thrive in bis 
'Vocation, and is pleasantly described as a venerable 
old gentleman, regular in attendance on evening 
prayers, always neat and decently dressed, ^pm- 
monly in black with his silver sword and silver 
locks. Pope describes his friend as him whom 
Heaven sent down to raise the price of prologues 
and of plays. He died May 26, 1740. 

Soil t liernwooil ( A rtemisia ahrotanum ), a 
shi-uhby species of Artemisia (see Wormwood), 
foun(i wild in south Europe, and cultivated in old- 
fashioned gardens for its pleasant aromatic odour. 

Southey* Roukut, poet- laureate, was horn at 
Bristol on J2th August 1774. His father, Robert 
Southey (1745-92), was an unlucky linen-draper; 
his niotlier, Margaret Hill (1752-1802), who like- 
wise came of good ohl yeoman ancestry, was a 
bright, sweet- teinpered woman, wlio c'ouhi whistle 
like a blackbird. Much of his lonely cliildhood 
j Avas passed wdth her half-sister, Miss lyler ( 1739- 
1821), a rich, genteel old maid w'ho hated noise 
and matrimony, and hail a ])assion for cleafiliness 
ami the drama. With her he saw many plays; 
rea<l Shakespeare and Beaumont anti Fletcher, 
Hoolc’s Taiiiio and Ariosto, the Faerie Qnecne, Po[)e’s 
Hoiner, and Sidney’s Arcadia ; and himself 
scribbled thousands of verses. He had meanwdiile 
had four schoolmasters, and in 1788 was placed by 
an uncle, the Rev. Herbert Hill, at Westmin.ster. 
There Picart’s Jtciigious Ceranoiries led him ‘ to 
conceive a design of rendering every mythology the 
basis of a narrative poem ; ’ there he formed lifelong 
friendships with C. W. \V. M’ynn and Grt»svenor 
Bedford ; and thence in 1792 he was expelled for 
writing an article against Hogging in a school 
nuigazine. Next year, however, he entered Balliol 
College w'ith a view to his taking orders. He 
went ui> to Oxford a re])ul)lican, his head full of 
Rousseau and ‘Werther,’ his religious principles 
shaken by Gibbon; and he left it in 1794 a Uni- 
tarian, having learnt a little swiiiiniiiig and a little 
boating, and ingrained his very lieart with Ejjic- 
tetiis. And at Oxford he had a visit from Cole- 
ridge, who infected him with his dream of a 
‘ Pantisocracy ’ on the hanks of the Susquehanna. 
The Pantisocrats required wives ; and wives were 
forthcoming in three Miss Flickers of Bristol. 
Tlic eldest, Sara, fell to Coleridge ; the second, 
Edith, to Southev; and Mary, the third, to aRoliert 
Love], wdio with Southey in 1794 published a booklet 
of jioems, and died two years afterw'ards penniless. 
The Pantisocrats furthermore require<l money, and 
money was not forthcoming ; so, having tried 
medicine, and been sickened by tho dissecting- 
room, having been turned out of doors by his 
indignant aunt, having lectured w ith some success, 
and having on 14tli November 1795 secretly married 
his Edith, Southey started the same day on a six 
months’ visit to Lisbon, where his uncle was chaplain 
to the British factory, and where he laid the founda- 
tion of his profound knowledge of the literatures 
and history of the Peninsula. He returned * tc^ 
England to take up law, but reading Coke to 
him was ‘ threshing straw ; * so after sundiy 
migrations — Westhury near Bristol, Burton near 
Christchurch, Lisl>on again for a twelvemonth 
(1800-1), and Ireland (a brief secretaryship to its 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), with intervals of 
London— in September 1803 he settled at Greta 
Hall, Keswick, in the Lake Country. The Cole- 
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ri(l«jfes wfMO tiMMo aln^atly, an<l tiuthor ramp Mr» 
Ldvel : three households were to rest f)ii Southey’s 
shoulders. 

His scdiool frirud Wynn allowed him £160 a year 
from 1796 till JS07, when a go vei nmeni pension of a 
like amount was granted him (he was turning 
meanwhile a Tory), and on this he devoted himsefl 
to a life of strenuous, incessant authorship* Joan 
of Arc had already appeai-ed in 1795, and Thalaba' 
in 1801; there followed Modoc (1805), The Curse 
of Kehama (1810), Roderick ’History of 

Brazil (\S\0-19), Lives of Nelson (1813), Wesley 
(1820), and llnnyan (1830), A Vision of Jndytmni 
(1821), Book oj the Chnrch (1824), History of the. 
Peninsular War (182»3 32), ihlloqnics on Society 
(1829), iYrtm/ ///.s'lfor// { 1 833 10 ), and The Doctor 
(18,34 47), in whirh oonies tlio nursrry rJassit' of 
‘ Tho Throe Hears/ His wurks ruiJu]>er noarJy 
fifty, and Jill iikuo, Jlian a hiUKlriMl volumes ; ain 
to them must l>e juUIimI his c-ontiihutious iti tlir. 
neriodirals - -lo the ifnntcrhj nirni v ihr^u* 

arli(‘les (ISOS 3S f>ald liim . 

so thal dird woi th fI2d)^>0; )iui iho Jltsfi.ro »■;/ 
J)nfj:i/ hrou^hl him in y<*;n's only tin* *'f 

OHO avLioIc, n.nd in n. | w (‘I v tononJ h *n;i\ 

t’H, 1 7s. I<l, \\ liic)i St'oil M-.td id 4»M' o 

re-read, ;i.nd which Smillicv liim-'d} wiih 
N'anity adinirtcd (o l><* “ihc if'.-i I'ji-lidj .di 

J^tirffd/sr Lost.' IJi' lit’f* \\,is a .in*! hi; ?»v 

one: iA fori y --iv li<‘ couid -av, ‘ I m 

tin* sunshine, nnd nin siill loojdn ; forwao! vi’.h 
h<»])e/ It (lowed <piict ly <tn, (In* chiet ui it 

his visit to Seoii and Se»nland - 1 sOo id> 
meet in^ with L,i n<lor t I sos h t lit* v s i lom Shi'l I* v 
and 'riei-inor ( 1 S 1 1 , ISIO), id-. ;i nn*ni t«) ih»- 

Jaureatcshi]) (lsi;ih the death <»t' hi> tii>t 1*<*\ 
HerhcM't (iSOt) 10), t he >un cjit il ion'> |jnli]h'alit)n of 
Ids revolnt ioiiarv <I ra ma ]V»>t I'yLr IS17; wiillt*n 
1791), little tours in Helnimn (l-SJo*, Sw it /'i laiitl 
(18J7), Hollaiid ( lS*Jo. is’JO), and h'l ance i I s.Sj> i, 
an honorary !).(■. 1^. of Oxford { Isl’Oi, jetiirn as 
M. H. h)r liow'Titon ( nnsojiriied and d<'tdiue(l. Is2t>}, 
and Peel's otler of a han>riet<*y. with lilt* welcome 
adililioii of i*3tM) a >(‘ar lo his poiisifm I lS3o». It 
came at a time of siniow', hu' his wife, who had 
‘for forty years Ihm'ti (he life of his life/ had six 
months before heen })l,u*ed in an asylum, ami 
thonydi she was l>ro\ioht hack to Keswirk, slie was 
l)rou;.;ht back only to ditj ( 1S37 ). Sontliey in*ver 
h(*ld lip after that, tlion^h in 1S.39 he mamed the 
poeh\ss Caroline Anne Howies (17«S7 ISol), for 
tw'entv years liis friend an<l cojn*>pondent , and n*- 
turned with her to Uretallall, inteinling resfdutely 
to set about two great works whieli he had long 
had in contemplation — a History of Portugal «'ind a 
History of the Monastic ()nh*rs. It was not lo be, 
for Wonlsworl Ii in JS40 fouinl him vacuous, listless 
in his noble library, tlie 14,000 books he had 
colleetod, * patting them with both hands affection- 
ately like a child.’ The end came on 21st March 
1843 ; he is buricil in Crostliwaite churchycard. 

Macaulay in 1830 expressed a doubt whether 
* fifty years hence Mr Sonthev’s poems >vill be 
read;’ tho doubt has been amply justified. No 
poet probably so well known by name is so little 
known \)y bis poetry. There are some short excep- 
tions of course — the ‘Holly Tree,’ ‘Battle of Hlen- 
heim,’ * Stan/as written in my Libraiy/ half-a-dozen 
more. But the ‘Simorg’,* the ‘ Gleiidoveers/ 
•Mohareb ’—how many can localise these creations 
of Southey’s muse ? His epics repel, not so much 
by prolixity or by their irregular, sometimes 
rhymeless metres, as by the unreal ity of their fact 
and fancy. They remind ns of scene-paintings ; 
and a scene-painting even by Roberts xvill fetch 
just nothing in the auction-room. With Southey’s 
prose it is otherwise. He wrote out of the fulhieas 
of knowledge, for something more than the mere 
454 


j sake of xvriling ; and his was that rarest gift of 
I good pure English. Yet even here he wrote fai* 

I too much, ainl he was often unhappy in hii? choice 
I of subjects. One book alone by him, the of 
Nelson^ belongs to universal 
I though there have been better poets 
I no poet has lieen a better man than: hot 
I His Life and CorresfKmdeMe <6 roU. 

: younger son, the Rev. Cuthlieri Sooiiiey 
isins a delightful fragment ol auiobioigrapfay, 
iit 1820 25, but coming down only to 1789. It also gives 
hundreds of Ins h.ttors lo Oottlc (q.v.), Lnndor, Lamb, 
William Taylor, Kickman, Kbenexer Elliott, Rii^e 
VVbite, Bernard HarUni, Charlotte BronteS (..‘rabb Robin' 
fton, Sir Henry 'fay lor, ^:c. A Selection from these was 
4*-tlitod by bh* K^ni-in law, the Kev. J. W, Waj-ter (4 vols. 
187*0), who is=iH*d Son tiny’s 1io<}k (4 

vol:^. jSPi 7>l'-; Li.-, ( //<v' uitli i'nvofiue hov.-h-^ 
has b«"/*r! by f*vofVysor I >o\v<l(‘n I hiblin, IHSl ). Soc. 

too, tli‘ bitU i'- f/ ( ‘ J4i}.,li.'!\ .M*n I Alters ^ series^, 

hssn , 7 Jitnfil'" 11 : j ni hi.^ ijtu ( 

; i{< hvy 3’;;s 1- i' , ill W’anl's Kaoliah /Vv/.v 

sv*il iv,. :M * , ’ssM .; tl,r bn* f Tnt i'ioir by Sidi^y II,. 
'flvi! ;< “It in tlie ‘ ( ' lUu i I n i Poi l.' M iits \ ItjJvS ) ; and 
.'nuli -7 • \»(Mk o!t i ). 

SiMilil 4«iN>rgla, a i:rnnp of islnnd.s, nuiro 
nini }n j jn-l nully ieo )M>nnd, in .“»J' 

].‘L aii'i .*I<j .‘^s U’. )on^:., ncnilN SOO niilcrt 

f’ b\ s <,{' 1 ;ojv];onl l-b'!', nt wliich tllCV .'irc 

.( V . -.j Ui. J>iscovcri"d in 

hir*' tb«\ {<«»--.*- ^!«*n «?r !)\ ( '.(ptain ( ’ook i 

iJ! i77-‘>; an i In'M- in .s3 lived tin* (b’linan 

r\p»Mliiir>n I’oi of),- to V tin- lt;in-il of N’^-nu,'. 

Island, Cn* '.‘iHhrtnof tin* two i:ugc ' 

i'lnU'b v.ldcii, witli lin* "in ill Slewait'< Plaiid, 
loMo iln* liriii-n e<<‘o)-v of New Z(*aland itj.v.). 

HoilHl .'llalfoil. -I hiiniifit>al biinomli <1.790 ) 
of I b'\ on -.bii o',\ ib(^ Mojo, lit mile- Esp. of 
H. i n- p a lino !Vo].rndiculHi rliuirli 

(^••’'folcd ( vO-i .‘I nni j k*'t - In { IM>-I ). niid .'■M)]no 

; tn.wnit.n*! UK ' of woollnii-i. Pop. I 19<H > 2S4S. 

Soillliport* a waH ‘1 ing-jdjn-o f*f latncasjiirc, ,at | 
tin* montfj of ihc Hibble <‘>lna]y, 18 inib*.'> X. of 

■ Livt‘i pool, ,37 AV N . of Mauc]i(‘st«*r. atid 19 S. by 
! \Y. of Prc'ton. 'J'hc tii>t Iiou.so wasit woodt'ii inn 

■ built fM>m a vviock here in 179*2, on what then was 
' a sandy wa'tc ; and since about 1830 ibc pla(‘c J)as 
I gn*vvn iiioK* and iiion* pojujlar, enjoying as it does 

a mild <'limat(‘, arid naving broa«i level sainls. 
d’hc c^]»lanadc (3 miles long) commands view.'' of 
till? M'<»Pli ami ('nmberland mountains, and from 
I it projects a piiu* ( 1467> yards) constructed in 1859- 
; OS at a co>i of £2.7. IKK), with a steam tramways 
1 running along it. Other features of Southport, 

I with <late ami cost, are the Pavilion and Winter 
j (lardcms (lv874; £*110,0tM)), comprising a theatre, 

I cmiccrt-hall, aquaria, iNc. ; o]>era-h(juse ( 1891 ; 
seating ‘2000) ; the ( ’am bridge Hall ( 1874 ; .£25,000), 
with a clock-tower 1‘27 feet high: the Victoria 
Baths (1871; .145,(KX)) ; the Atkinson Public 

Library ami Art (ialleiy (1878; nearly £15,000); 
the (Irecian town-hall (1853); the market-hall 
(1881 ; £40,000); the Victoria Schools of Science 
and Art ( 1887) ; the convalescent hospital (founded 
1806 ; present building 1 854 87 ) ; the Hesketh Public 
Park of 30 acres (1S68); anti amarine park and 
lake (1887 ; .£13,000) on the foreshore fronting I lie 
town. Nathaiikd Haw thorne, then United States 
consul at Liverpool, describes Southport as it w ;is 
in 1856 in vol. iii. of Hnytish Notebooks (1870). 

It w’as made a municipal borough in 1867, tlie 
boundary being extended in 1875, Pop. (1851) 
4765 ; ( fSTl ) 18,085 ; ( 1881 ) 32,206 ; ( 1901 ) 48,083. 

Soiltltsea« a south-east^jrn suburb of Ports- 
mouth, is a fashionable watering-place of recent 
growth, with two piei*s, a fine esplanade 2 miles 
long, a canoe lake, a common, a modernised castle 
of 1540, and other fortifications, barracks, &c. 
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/ Stmiii Son S^^hoine (or Bubble) was 
' on^nnnttHl hy Harley (q.v.), Earl of Oxford, in 
1711, with the view of restoring public credit 
and providing for the extinction of the floating 
national debt, wliicli at that time aiuoiinted to 
This debt was taken u]> by a 
nninber of eminent merchants, to wliom the 
'^oveiuineut ajjjreed to guarantee for a certain 
I povioA t\\e auuuaV payment of £ijOO,ObO (being 
\ b per cent, interest), a sum w\\ic\i was to be 
' o\>ta\ued by reudeiing permanent a number of im- 
port duties. The monopoly of the trade to the 
South Seas was also secured to tliesc merchants, 
who wore accordingly iin'orporated as the ‘South 
Sea (Njiiipany,’ and at once rose to a high position 
in the mercantile world. The extravagant itleas 
tlicn current respecting tiie riches of the South 
American continent were carefully fostere<l by tlie 
Company, >vho also spread the ])eUef that Sjiain 
was ])ropared to admit them to a share of its South 
American trade. In 1717 the Company advanced 
to government other r> millions. Their shares never- 
theless rose day by day ; fiinl even when the out- 
break of war with Spain in 1718 dei)rived the most 
sanguine of the slightest hope of sharing in the 
treasures of the South Seas, the Company continued 
to nourish. Far from being alarmed at t he expected 
failure of the Mississip})i Scheme (q.v.), the South 
Sea (amipany believed sincerely in the feasibility 
of Law's s(iheme, and resolved to avoid what they 
considered as his errors, in the spring of 17*20 
they proposed to take upon themselves practically 
the whole national debt (at that time upwards of 
30 millions), on being guarantee<l 5 per cent, per 
annum for 74 years, at the end of which time the 
debt might be redeemed if the governmoiit chose, 
and the interest reduced to 4 per cent. The direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, jealous of the pros- 
pective benetit and intluonce which would thus 
accrue to tlie South Sea Company, submitted to 
government a conn tor-proposal ; but the more 
dazzling nature of their rivals’ offer, in .s[>ite of 
protest' from Walpole and other longheaded 
leaders, secure<l its acceptance by parliament. 
During the passing of their lull the (.Vnnpany’s 
stock rose steadily to 330 on April 7, falling to 290 
on the following day. 

Up till this date the scheme had been honestly 
promoted; but now, seeing before them the pros- 
pect of speedily amassing abundant wealth, the 
directors seem to have thrown aside all scruples 
and made use of every effective means at their 
command for keeping up the facqitiou.s value 
of the stock. Their zealous cmleavours were 
crowned with success ; the £100 shares were quoted 
at ooO on May 28, and 890 on June 1. A mania 
of gambling seized the nation ; prejmsterous com- 
panies of all kinds vvere floated, some of which 
were even prosecuted by the South Sea Company 
(under the ‘Bubble Act’) and exposed as swin- 
dling schemes. A general impression having by 
this time gained ground that the Company’s stock 
had reached its maximum, so many holders rushed 
to realise that the price fell to (540 on June 3, 
Thereupon the directors sent agents to buy up 
eagerly ; and on the evening of June 3, 750 was the 
quoted ])rice. This and similar artifices wore em- 
ployed as reejuired, and ha<l the effect of ultimately 
raising the shares to 1000 in the beginning of 
August, when the chairman of the Company and 
some of the principal directors sold out. On this 
becoming known a wide-spread uneasiness seized 
the holders of sUx^k, every one was eager to part 
witli his shares, and on September 12 they fell to 
400. The consternation of those who had been 
eitlier unwilling or unable to part with their scrip 
was now extreme ; many capitalists abscondetl, 
either to avoid ruinous bankruptcy or to secure 


their ill-gotten gains, and the government became 
seriously alarmed at the excited state of public 
feeling. Vain attempts were made to prevail on 
the Bank to come to the rescue by circulating 
some millions of Company’s bonds. 

The country was now wound up to a most alarm- 
ing pitch of excitement; the punishment of the 
fraudulent directors was clamorously demanded ; and 
pavliamont was liastily snmmoncd (December 8) to 
deliberate on the best means of mitigating this great 
cabamity. Both Houses, however, ])roved to be in 
as impetuous a lijood as the public ; and, in spite of 
the moderate counsels of AV alpole, it wjis resolved 
to punish the authors of tlio national distresses, 
though hitherto no fraudulent acts had been proved 
against them. An examination of the ]>rococdings 
of the (^)mpany was at once commemM*d, witli 
results <liscreditable to tlio managemejit ; the 
private ])roperty of tlio di lectors was eonliseate<l 
(to the amount of upwards of 2 inillions) for the 
jjenetit of those who had sii tiered : seven inillions 
line to the government were remitted ; various 
eminent persons in and about the government were 
ojiculy charged with receiving direct money Inihos 
from the (‘om]»any ; the Chancellor of the Kx- 
ehe(|uer, Aislahie, hedng found clearly guilty, was 
expelled from the House of Commons, and im- 
pristined in the Towtn*. The ruin wrought by the 
Btihlde was inealcnlahle. See the lnst,)ics of 
Stanhope and Leeky, and Coxe's Walpole., 

The South Sea House in Tlireadiieedle Street 
was the headqnart(*rs of the South Sea (’ompany. 
When tlio conqiany ceased to be a trading eoncern 
its capital was converted into annuity stock ; and 
its premises are now subdividi*d into niimerons 
oflict's. Jolin Jjainb was a clerk in South Sea 
House; and his hrotlior Charles was admitted here 
to learn book-koiqiing. 

South SliethllHls« a grou]) of islands in the 
South Atlantic, lying on the lines of GO" S. hit. and 
GO" W. long., and covered evei* with ice ami snow. 

South Shields* See Shiklds. 

Soilthwarkf or ‘The Borough,’ on the Surrey 
.side of the Tliaim*s, was annexed to the City of 
London (q.v.) in 1,327, Jrnd is nowom* of the metro- 
])olitaii boroughs. For its innumerahle memories, 
SCO Bendl(‘’s Ohl Sontlnrnrlc and its People 
and Sir W. Besant s Ixxdvs on Loudon. 

Soiltliwelh a town of Nottinghamshire, since 
1884 a eatliedral city, on the ancient Ermine Street, 

7 miles W. hy S. of Newark and 12 NE. of Not- 
tingham. A church was founded here hy Fanliniis 
about 630; but the stately cruciform min.ster, wliich 
with its three towers resembles York on a smaller 
scale, is wholly of ])ost-Con(piesb date, comprising 
Norman nav e and transepts ( 11 10), Early English 
clioir (1‘250), and l^arly Decorated chapter-house 
(13(X)). It measures 30G feet by 123 across tlie 
transepts, and the lantern tower is 105 feet high. 
A collegiate clnireli until 1841, it became in 1884 
the cathedral of a new dicxHJSC including the coun- 
ties of Notts and Derby shire, and taken from 
Lincoln and Lielilield; and in 1888 it was reopened 
after restoration. It^ eagle lectern originally be- 
longed to Newstead priory, having been (islicd out 
of the lake there about 1750. In the old ‘ Saracen’s 
Head ’ Charles I. surrendered to the Scots corn- 
mi.ssiofters (1646); Byron’s mother occupied 
Burgage Manor House (1804-7); and there are 
picturesque ruins of the palace of the Archbishops 
of York (fj. 1360; much altered and enlarged by 
Wolsey). The collegiate grammar-school was 
refounded in Henry VIII. ’s time ; and there are a 
literary institute and free library. Pop. (1851) 
3516; (1881) 2866; (1891) 2831. 

Soo works by Rastall (1787, 1801), Shilton (1818), 
Dimock (1884), Livott ( 1883), and Leach (1890). 
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Soutbwell^ llOBEUT, poet and Jeftuit martyr, 
was born about 1562, son of Kicbard Southwell of 
Horsham St Faith’s in Norfolk, the? family being 
aueicut and now represented collaterally l>y V'is- 
count South Nvoli. He was stohoi from his cradle 

by a Oypsy woiuau, but soon recovered, and at 
fihocu was s(mt to I'aris for hi*^ education. 
(dialJonor states tliut he studied .-ilso at Dmiav, 
but certain it is tlia.t lie sotui ^A"cu^ to Ihuu**. Isdiig 
receivetl into lh(‘ Society of <iij tie- b-^iival of 

St laike 157S. Aft(‘r ,a rf‘--ide?ict‘ j.t 'rMurua.v iic 
returned to Home and (li>t iiu/ui-de-d him'«-lt -o 
higldy in the, courst' of philo.'^o)*i»y ami a-, 

to be a|>j>oiiitcd pv<-fc<-t ot lie* Idivb h 
there. lb*, was oidaiucd priest in l/.St. int] 
years hitcr :iMi\<‘d in Ibi^laml in roi-ip.: n \ 
ballier IJemv (lainel. who \‘.a- al ** ‘.-un :-!'• 

martyr's cr<*w’n. S«int .11 c (o -i h-l’*.,,.} 
boi<l \'a,iJ\, a!ul Iievf hfcaim* lUnn. -t ic *-;. o»!.on *•> 
t ho ( 'oinite.--.- of Armid^'l. \>'ar' oi .pO'-i l*/l- 

loweil ill which he fearle>d\ foliio*-.-} io- '•><. !: c' 
and W'lote hi'^ ( (or f . a'^ .\< 'i 

a.s most, of his poems. \l oi io!rJ ‘n- 

h<*l raved into t lie h.ntd ’i nt f Ic- :m li - a i* •* . ' = ' oi 

some* was'ks ami in la luoii.- 1 i-i! i;,..-- i.. 
tin* house of an ai >a O' !<>m‘d 01 !!'!. 'o *i om-d I oj • o' 
then ( rafi.-feri c<l to 1 he < ^.lo-hoii -f-. e n.} j.i.i 

noisome <hin.Lfoon in liu- 'Tow. i-. ‘ 1 \> >n -h I.!.'- 

i imes It- (IS I cruel I y 1 01 1 :m c- 1 . ' w 1 ; f • ■ • » • . 1 ’ i«o : 

not hi* imlu(‘e<l to con!'(\-'' anxilioc ji'u * . . n 
colour of the hof'!'* wle’.'-oi) ..n m !.u d; \ 

he rode.^ Aft(-r ihiee \('ai-’ < m pj ci ce n • 

he wrote to entical lie* pi’ace 0 } an a tnii 
to ( 'eeil, who is saiii to have matie I'l'* lanial 
reply that * if Im^ wa- in -o mm lj h ; ae to !,.• 
hanned he should hjr»ehi" (h-.-io-/ lb* n'. a < sjait- 
ferreil to Ni'Wj^ale, ami. alter ttu'c da\s «.f co.; 
Iim*mf*iit in Lnulft, caiiiid to NW-^i mi u-i • 1 tor 
trial. Tin* iue\ita,ble smnmu-e follow eii, a.ml on 
I he 22d Fehruarv he sutl'co <l at 'rsbuiu. lie* 

vu*tini of a liarhanuis j-taluie. witii ail the hijh 
courage of tin? primiliM* maiivrs. His piose wiit 
iiigs are no ]ong«‘r interest iug. hut his poi ms 
r<*laiii th(‘ir value. His longest jioem is 
Peter's Com p/tt in f ; his most tamous, I'he lUnnuoj 
lUfhc, a lu'autiful litt](* [lii'ia* of sajielirnal iane\\ to 
have written which Hen »}nnson told Hrummoml he 
would have heen content to lann many of Ins 
I poems. 

HoiltllWoHl, a Sullbik watering jila<.*e, 41 miles 
by a small branch line Nik of Ipswich. A iimiii- 
cipal borough since MSI), it was almost destroyed 
by fire in 1050, but retained its line I Vrpeiidieular 
clnireb (1460), Ml feet long. In Sonthwokl or 
Sole Hay a bloody but indecisive s(*a light was 
fouglit. hetw'cen the haiglisli and the Dutch on 
2Stli May 1672. Foji. ( bs:>l ) 1055 ; ( 1001 ) 2SO0. 

SoiIVt^Stre, E.MILK, h^reuch novelist and play- 
Avright, Avas born at Morlai.v, April 15, 1806, and, 
after some years of struggle, drifted into jonrnal- 
isin, and at thirty went up to Paris, Avhere ho soon 
made some reputation by his charming sketches 
of Brittany and its people. These form the still 
delightful hooks, Lcs Denu'ers Bretons and Foijer 
Breton^ his best Avork, Another deservedly popular 
book, tin Philosophe sous les Toits^ was crowned by 
the Academy in 1851. Souvestre’s plays Avere less 
^ccessful than Ids stories, which, although didactic, 
are really seldom dull. He died in Paris, 5tb July 
1854. His Cavseries historiques et litt^raires ( 2 vols. 
1854) are interesting. 

8onza<i Madame de, a charming French writer, 
Avas bom in PariSj 14th May 1761, her maiden name 
Ad<Slaide-Marie-fimilie Filleub Her parents died 
early, and she Avas brought up in a convent, from 
Avhich she emerged only to marry the Comte «le 
Flahaut> then fifty>seven, a union winch Avas not 
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happy. At the outbreak of the Bevolution »he 
found refuge, together with her only son, first in 
(iennany, then in England, and here learned of 
licr husbands e.voeutiou at Arras (1793).^ For 
solace siie tunmd to Avritiiig, and, in the midst of 
grief and (loviu i s. Avrow? her llrst hook, the fresh 
an*! /b-lightfu! Attf'lr. //r ,^rnoiifjc (Loud. 1794). 

4’ijf-imidor -'lie fiicd ti. T^*t.unj to France, hut 
b.'ol to t :n\ s •.-;!>>'(» Iboul.iug, where she met 
irr .h* s< .■;i - 1 •. »! ■ -t h' > ! 1 75 S - 1 s*jr, after- 

v.a:*I- ' ■•L-5C-. f (M'd'i 't .i> I' tii:*,. whom she 

O-U.'c-.l 1 :. t “•n g .'k, : 4'; ^ .•*m vvl>.aj ion 

auii ’!( I ■ ' C ;• !ii •. ;l .-.iKi' »• all her 

'."'<"0,1/ • .. ■( f. pi;.U]i ihat 

i.'H.ii*''/ ‘/! ti( ;! men in 

r-: . i' f 5 1 . J , . * " ' ^ :u i icf 

i .< (• I • i,'] '\ ] II : • ’ ’ •f'l; aidc' 

< ;i 1. \ ,''■1 ' 1 ; o- I 1 1 .tmh \?»ril 

i. o a.c.« - \ C ' Cih)): 

; vo ; • 1 . h H ; i ! j • c -i *mr‘ 

•: , . *U. (''.(wUmmI 

J *1 {’»,'• li..' ion- , / , ;/' •//; (tt 

j\ , > . . 1 . I . ‘ , I ; I I i I - j • n 'f ‘ 1)3 V, O' K , It'' 

< ' ■( ■ i ' . ’ ' ' ' ' , . . I » a ' ! I ’> ; / {I I n o it 

I .'o'/, "-I nini o'‘-t 'U^taineU 

!. »'f h.-r ow h 
jo ••)’. . re /,./ i '■ t ’ ‘ < /'''• /’’o/'.o/i Ma.jamo 

■ : ,, I :.,,0 of 1 hi )•>''-< -;dc of the ISfli 

< .-oi..', . 'OM j' 3 -! .37)'l lb<* polite- 

3,:» i ct ii . 1 ^' rjr Ifn- I i»c I’ot iccUCe 

' 'c.i ; "'li** nm! v\'|ni'it'‘ in tlm tdd I 
o •■{"•o j/. /.OM/ ‘i l'-bp. ami S.'dnte- | 

\\* 'i\ ‘ >i< !'• 'O j 

S<>A b'’ t'obfic'., the poi--.m o: liody of | 

prj'o') 11 - \‘i5<.in ’ll" -’ipi'an*' c^(•(‘Uti^■c ami Icgis- | 
l.iilvo ;.owa I f.f a *‘Mio lu limit«*d 1 

na •!!.• rri, s( • ■o^•‘ ici; my i" in a, gimliJU'd .'-cjme | 

e. -*aibc.i 10 !h/* king. who. tlmuLdi tlie sUjU’cme 

ma-ii-ii tic. i - nist tin.* '-(;)»■ Icei-lalor, A slate iu 
wiinij il.o V aul liorit v i- not tramm* lied 

b\ any t(uoi'_n poA.m- i" c.dlcd .a .-o\ cmien state. 
So(* ( oi\ j'l.'N \n:\T ; e!3tl fer tic* ‘J0>. pi».'ce, sec 
l*(U M(. 

S<fcM<‘rby* d \:*n> ( 1757 ^ was a native of 

f. amlM'th. who c«immenci.'d a.'v a port) ail i'>t and 
minini uri-l , bur now ;< K nu'mlMucd }•> lii-' F/of/ish 

or Cohon'ett J'tpuji.s of kII ihr Phnits 
\ftfif I s of' (i n of Dritoin , .S(> voJ.>n. 1792-Im 07; neAV 
ed. il \o1n, 72 h T he t]c>cJ*iptio7is }>eing Avritten 

by Sir d. 17. Smiili, ]\r.I>. ( >1 lier AA'ork.N dealt Avitli 

I'uijgi, ( 'oiicliology, and MiTimaiogy. Three sons 
A\ ho followe*! in their f.alber's fo<»tsteps Avere James 
»le Parle Sowe‘rhy ( 17^7 1S71 ), (ieorge Breltingliam 
SoAV(*rhy ( 17SS JN54), and Pharles hklward SoAAorby 
(I795-1S42); and a son of the second Avas also 
({eorge Bret t ijigh.nu Sow(*rhy (1812 84), the author 
of many illustrated Avt)rk.s on natuial history. 

Sower by llridgffS a manufactuiing toAvri in 
the West Jiiding of Yorkshire, on the Calder, 3 
miles 8W. of Halifax. It has a town-hall (1857) 
and manufactures of Avorsted and cotton, oilcloth, 
chemicals, iron, v've. 'rilh)tsoii Avas a native of (h«‘ 
parish. Pop. ( 1S5I ) 4;k)5 ; \ 1901 ) 11,477. 

SowillSf-lliaclline8. Formerly sowing Avas 
always performed by scattering Ibe seeds from the 
hand over the prepared surface of the soil. This 
mode, distinguislied as hcniet -sowing^ is still em- 
ployed in many places, especially on smaller hold- 
ings and in garden husbandry. In the United 
States there are broadcast-sowers carried in the 
hand, in Avhich a mechanism turned hy a crank* 
expels the seed from the receptacle very evenly. 

In the more extensive operations of the farm it 
has been very much superseded by the use of sow- 
ing-machines of various kinds draAvn by horses 
— the broadcast soAving-iuacliine, the drilling- 
machine, and the dibbliiig-machine. The first is 
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employed c;xclusively for cereals and grasses, the 
other two for any kind of crop. 

Cereals.— A» above mentioned, cereals may be 
sown cither broadcast, drilled, or dibbled. If the 
first method is to be adopted, the land receives 
M'liat is called the seed-furrow, or, if rough, it gets 
a single stripe with the harrows, and the seed is 
then sown either by band or by the broadcast 
machine. This machine consists of a tri«angular 
frame with the apex to the front, supportcil on 
three wheels, and carrying a long wooden box of 
the form of a triangular nrism, set with a flat side 
— the lid — uppermost. This box, which is placed 
at right angles to the line of draught, is furnished 
witli a row of small holes at the bottom, about 7 
inches apart ; and a little above this row is placed 
a longitudinal spindle, carrying a set of hard 
circular brushes, one opposite each hole, and ilcriv- 
ing a rotatory motion from the axle of the hind- 
wheels. The size of the apertures can be adjusted 
to the desired quantity of seed ]»er acre by means 
of f'l movable plate outside [)rovided with holes 
corresponding to those c»f the box. When the box 
is supplied with seed, ami the machine set in 
motion, the grawi drops through the holes, which 
arc kept from clogging by the rapid rotation of 
the brushes. The box is made of such a length 
(16 to 20 feet) that .30 to .3.“) acres may be sown in 
a <lay. Tlie seed is then covere<l by harrowing. 
This machine is much useil in Scotland, being 
rather better suited to hilly and iinevxm surfaces, 
and, from its more rapid execution, to a climate 
which frequently interteres with agri<*ultural opera- 
tion‘s. In Kngland, where the climate is more 
favourable and the surface more level, the drilling- 
inachine is the favourite. So it is now in certain 
parts of Scotland, where the amount of seo<l de- 

1 >osited by diilling has increase<l immensely. The 
ami is pre]»arcd for sowing by as complete pulver- 
isation fis possible, and its surface? is made quite 
even by the harrow and roller. The <lrill (tig.), 
which in the arraiigement of some of its essential 



parts corresponds to the bromlcast-machine, differs 
from it in being furnished with a set of coulters, 
which are hollowed behind to enclose the lower 
ends of a corresponding set of tin tubes, whose 
upper ends are fixed opposite to the lades in the 
seed-box. By this machine a series of furrows of 
uniform depth are made by tbc coulters ; into these 
furrows the seetl is directed by means of the tin 
tubes. The modern drill -machine covers the seed 
most uniformly. The harrowing is generally com- 
plete<l before drilling begins. 'Fhe spindle inside 
the seed -box is provided with grooved cylinders or 
pinions in place of brushes, and the seed-rows are 
generally made fiom 4 to 10 inches apart. The 
a<lvantages of this machine over the former consist 
in the greater regularity of deposition of the seed, 
♦ which admits of lioeing and other cleaning opera- 
tions during the early period of growth ; in the 
uniform depth at which the seed is jdarited, so tliat 
none of it is lost by being buried, while it is all 
covered ; in the protection of the operation from 
the disturbing inlluence of winds ; in the saving of 
seed and greater yield of grain, it being often found 


that if drilled seed be to broadcast, in quantity, as 
two to three, their respective yicbls are nearly as- 
five to four; in the free access of sun and air dnr- 
ing growth ; and in the less liability of the crop to 
‘ lodge* Hat at the root. But it lias one disadvan- 
tage : an ordinary drill cannot sow more than 10 to 
12 acres jier day, ami employs more men and liorse.'^ 
than the broadcast fiiacbine. Erom 2 to 3 biisbelN 
of seed per acre Sufiieos with the drill, wbereaH 
from .3 to 4 is nect‘ssary with the broadcast-machine, 
and from 5 to 6 bnsbols with the band. The great 
saving of seed and other advantages thus fully 
atone for the extra wwk involved by the drill. 
JSIany kinds of grain -drills are in use in tlio ITnited 
States; tbc drill for maize being a special modi- 
fication of tliesc. 

The third metlusl of macbiiie-sowing, by dib- 
bling, is employed ebielly on tbc light soils in the 
south of Knglaml, and now' even there not gener- 
ally, at least in tlic case of cereals, so that a minute 
description of the inaebines by wliieb the o|M‘ration 
is eflecteil is unnecessary. Siifliee it to mention 
that dibbling oTily recinires aliont one-tliird of tlie 
seed which is m-ccssary in drilling, and prcscnls 
slill greater ojjportiinities for weeding and slirring 
the soil in tlie early stages of growth, but/ is 
allemU‘d with various important defects, ainl is 
more expensive. 

WIh'u a cereal eroj) is to be followed by g.rass the 
grass see<ls fire sown a h*w’ <l/iys, perbnps even a 
week or tw’o, after tin; other crop by a broadeast- 
iiiaebine or by the liaml. 

BcfiJis. — The sowing of this ero]» (see Bkan ) is 
perfoinned by means of the bcan-harrotr, a macliiiie 
the same in* structure as the drilling machine for 
corn, but w fluting the coulters, find Iniving only 
throe tubes, through wdiieb tlie seeds fall. l\\as are 
frequently sown along with bcfins, the latter acting 
as a support to the former, ami tin* two together 
better jneventing tin* growlii of wee<Is. The band 
is also sometimes adopted. 

Titniiits. For this crop tin? ground must be 
more tborongbly <*lefined ami broken down than 
for finy other; after wbii*b- if the drill-system is 
pursued —it is fcn’ined into drills from 26 to 2H 
inclies apart, wliieb are then snjjplieil with iminnre, 
ami covercfl witli tlie drillqilongli, sjilitling tin? 
original diills. The new' ridges thus formed Ix'iiig 
directly above tin? manure, the seeds are sow n on 
the toj) of each ridge by mc'fins of the iar/up' 
(frill. This niaebine has, instead of a seed-box of 
the ordinary form, two tin or tinned iron barrels, 
jdaced on a spindle. Kaeb cylinder has a row' of 
holes round its mitldlc i-ircumfereiiee, the row being 
covered by a cirenlfir sliding collar of tliin metal, 
perforated with corresponding boles. Kacii seivl- 
oox lias its corresponding seed-tube .and Jiollow 
coulter, as in the corn-drill ; but the tnrni[»-nifieliinc 
lias in addition a roller in front of the coulters for 
compressing tbc crests of the ridges, and some 
maeliiries Jiave tAvo light rollers attacbe<l beliind 
Avliicb slightly compress the earth raised by the 
coulters and cover the seeds. In the son them 
cfinnties of England a ditlerent form of machine 
is used, one w'liicli spws the seed in rows on the 
Hat surface, and perhaps at the same time drops 
artificial manure, or waters tlic seed-bed, or both. 

Sow-fJlistle (Sonvhus), a genus of jdaiits of 
the n.atural order Com posita*, siib-ordeir Cicboraeeiij^ 
The rVnnmon Sow-tliistio (S. oleraceus) abounds 
in Britain and in most parts of Europe as a weed 
in gardens and cultivated fiebls. It is an annual 
plant, ileligbtinf^ in rich soils, grows to the height 
of 2 or 3 feet, with somewhat branching stem, and 
small yellow flowers in corymbs. The tender tops 
and leaves are niucli use<f in the north of Europe 
as greens. It is a favourite food with hares and 
rabbits, is eaten by swine, sheep, and goats, but 
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not relifthed by cattle and horse 'Flic (^)m Sow- 
thistle {S\ arvensi^) is a ]aMcnriial with lar^^e 

yellow howers, fre- 
quent in cornlichls in 
I hi tain and tliron^h- 
(mjI great ]»art or 
Fur<q>e. Neaily allied 
to the genus SomdiUN 
is Mnl;j*dinrii^ to 
v.liieh judongs the. 
Al)»in»" Mine Sow 
th’etle { df. 

llif‘ iMseutilnl Ivhie 

IlnWfM ot N\ liii'ii ;idiiM» 
-time nt flic 111* »' 1 i o 
aciM's-- j hlc ot Jin- 

mount .liii" ot S\\ ii /• i 

la !iil a. nd ' >I S«‘* ft la Mil. 
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is also eommon ni India 
n:it i\ e. of t hat emint i \ . 
of ( he Kidliev r*e;ui, and 


tM.aoi 

;*f ih' 

Ml • IM * 
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•.;id i. 
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Soy 

I lOhJ 
.Smv 

Mfo'o !, a 
naliii.ii (> 
iiio-.,-. ..uJ 
i- -nacc c 
o t » i I i n a , 

1i:- .Mch.. 

• ni’M-jv ,-u j! i\ 

t lima and .(;> na n. 1 1 
I . :‘i.l I lion _ j n M> laMy n. «! n 
riu' -oa s jc -enihlc J i'o'-t 

Ml '* lift'd in f lie <1 in«‘ w ^ . 
'rill' Jiitiane-.i* name is y/cc/e i mm* d a 1' \ \ , \ oL 
]». Soy is madi.' hymi\ing (lie Ismh- soiicie d 

l>y lioiling with an eijual quantitN <•( ''heat, or 
harley roughly gnniinl. 'Flie mi\tino i- i.aomiai 
111) arid in a uarm plaee to reinn ni. then piK 

into a ]»o|, and eovcvial with .-ail. \N aim i-' pouret] 
corn* the mass, •■aiiiod iia.ily, then pouifd M(i‘ and 
llltenal. 


Soycr^ AlJ'Xis, eoolv a,n<l anthorot hook'> on ga>- 
tioimmv, uas liorii a, I Meaux in and, designed 

for the eliur<*h, was trained as <dioi in IhwsuetV 

f.*mious (dd ealliedral. Ihil lii> inelimuioii- turned 
aiuillnu’ way : In* wmil ihidugh a systematie train 
ing as eook in s(‘veral notable restauiaiits in tli<* 
provinces and in Paris, ami, ''Uppressing .>ome 
temptation to give scope to Jiis dramatic powers 
and line \oicc on the stage. In* hccamc llu^ most, 
famous cook of his time, lie had a jiost in Prince 
I*olignac’s kitchen in iSaO, ami was nearly murdered 
therii h\^ the revolutionists, hnt escaped to Lomlon, 
and was eook in various hoteds, private houses, and 
latterly in the llefonn (duh (ISIlT-r)!)). For a 
time he managed a ‘ symjiosinni * or restaurant of 
his own. Tfe had gone to Ireland dining the famine 
( IS47 ) ; contrihutiMl great ly to improving the food of 
the army and navy ; and in 1805 he went fora time 
to the Crimea to reform the food -system under 
w’hicli the army was sullering. His works greatly 
inereased the public interest in ecxiiiomic, scientilic, 
and tasteful cookery, and comprised Culinnnf Re- 
laxations (1845); Charitahk Cooker tj (1847); The 
Gastronomie Retjencrator ( 1840 ; Otli ed. 1801 ) ; 'The 
Modern Housewife (1849; 3Gth thousand, 1860; 
new od, 187*2); (^killing Cookergdiook (1854; 123d 
thousand, 1858). He wrote an account of his ex- 
^leriences iA the Crimea, and <licd 5th August 
1858. See the memoirs by Volant and Warren 
(1858). 

Sozoineil« a Constantinonle lawyer (5tli c.), 
born at (laza, who wrote a cliurch history largely 
based on Socrates, See Chukch HiSTOitY. 

Spa« a watering-jdace of Belgium, stands amid 
wooded and romantic hills 20 miles by rail SE. of 
Li6ge. The principal buildings are the casino, 


bath liouse, and similar institutions for the use 
of visitors. <)]ie of the chjf 3 f charms of the place 
is its beautiful drives. The .sorings, all chaly- 
beate and alkaline, are. cold, blight, and sparkling, 
ami eflie.aeions in fuuemic complaints, nervous <lm- 
< ;mes, iVe. This w ater is exported to all quarters 
<>f I lie, globe. Spa is btHM'il tor tlie manufacture of 
fene\ w ooilen I.M-ijm jc'd ware. Pop. 7278 . The 
immlier of vir»nru s dtp ing the M a-^on is about 12 , 000 . 
'Fhe \inue >■{ iIim v, .mim- w^i,- ]uiov\n .ms fauiy as the 
14 th eeutin;, , .uui tlif p! -rew.;. jiaMieiilaiiy famous 

- -i. f-'. 'hie.ij.j hje 1 e ! HI I he 1 1 h *• ,'U!f! ! 1 ) i*er. I uries. 

I P- i.fii)!i, -.Hiil.ig ;i i -pi ! in IS 72 . 

! j'f.UM. S;«-» !»'* ‘’.n-Mn- O •; . ;■ ' . . ■ | (*1 i 1 i plitCf* Of 

i noii'-i . 1 ! if.ti ;i i i «■»! 

j SlKMTitrornOi, Jov. a in iM' 'M-l eoine; 

j of Si*‘i!\ , :;o ir.ii.*- S ill Sv:-. . In. ;U( ;i,dioln 

, } J h*--. -i • e ."If. f ! i. ;■ e|. ■ I M ; 1 VM > H ’ ' CM* V ('S, 

. I>'.*e J I { r i: ) ' . P. .f, 

1 ' 

■ .S|>at*i‘- See [': \i 't . \ \ ML p. 175; 

. { »! M r.X -li »N : MUM ( r i I «M ! I 

I ‘ of digging 

? t.ej I’of I.,'- i u i' !; I ‘p e ie. Ml p! en loi Is. or w ii h 
o- ri. tip.:'! ■ ’{'he p, -if f,j Imj], i- tiuuA in \Ath 

J he Mllii lie Iti.e- o* “MTlh i' lS~f JiWl-eiMMl by 

h-»< : pM It ! :iie hnnn'Ie. tii«-n lit I eel ;i;id in- 
' i-’.eh \\ h.'i : io ' i.pt'M J' Mi J- pei-tMrmi d in spring 

. * -n.ji };m-i : 'h- '-ie/'.ljri hrdiAg .-^o i»h- 

t.'iu I ::l>. t!- ommi .i <\> 51\ , to .*••« gient «‘\t('rit 
pM^-ii»'.‘. J!} v. hieh lUe dug' iii 

MIC J hii'. uii.i^ln'e (ieSiahle. .Ms ihe land 
' fitiow, the tjog'' »t \'.ii!ter afterwards 

p'llvi'ii-'* Hid Hihiie i! »o [Moper deglee for 
, tie* e'Mp-. HI '-junig lagging ivy li.iml 

! h ih.iiuix iM ,!]-• euli .Ml ion ol gaidims 

’ and Mt) ill *er<ut-.‘ f-n. llion'.:)i a :i»o->t etlieient 
i nuMMii^ <»f ee.lii\Mi ing » h" ^oil, ii. tuo f‘\p<M»>ive 
j for field < rojv--. If i.^ o^^-oried to, howiwer. for 
I <iigging over or iieuel.jng lanil whieh has been 
iti limher nr full of >fones or houideis. l''ormerly 
the -pM.d»' wa'^ lh(‘ only implenient u-^eil foriiigging, 
hill .'■geel forks are now' mor»* largely used, Iveing 
lighler ami tnore ♦•a>ily dji\«‘n into tln^ .soil. Ik^ 
.'-ide- ]ii«‘}»;iring the land for ]>lants, the .spade and 
the fork, ehiell\ ihe latfer, aie used for taking 
crops, smdi .MS ])o!aioes an<l eitirots. out of the 
ground. For the imnorlanf sulvjeel of .spa<le liu.s- 
handry ami eol lagv' f irming as ari economic and 
social problem, see Ih'. \sANT Pi;oi‘Kli:ToilSHii>. 

Spadix* See SPATHK. 

Spas^lioletto* See Kihkra. 

Spalll* the Turkish form of the Pei-siaii word 
Sipahi (from \vhicli we get Sepoy), was the term 
for tlie irregular cavalry of the Turkish armies 
before the voorgauisatiou of 1830. 

Spain (Span. Espaha) occupies the larger part 
of the soutli-westeni peninsula of F7urope, and 
attains in Cape Tarifa the most copyright isss in u.a. 
southerly point of the whole con- >>y j, « uppincott 
tinerit. It lies bet w’een 43° 45' and Coinf««iy. 

36 ° 1 ' N. lat., ami between 3 ° 20 ' E. ami 9 ° 32 ' 
W, long. It is bounded on the N. by the Bay of 
i Biscay and by the Pyrenees, on tlie fi. ami S. by 
the Aiediterranean, on the SW., W., and NW. by 
the Atlantic and by Portugal. From Fuenterrabia 
in the nortli to Tarifa in the south is 500 , from Cane 
Finisterre in the north -w'est to Cape Creux in the 
north-east is 650 miles. The area is 191,367 sq. m. ; 
the 2 >opiiIatioii in 19 (X) >vas estimated at 18 , 618 , 080 . 
Tlie country, including the Balearic ami Canaiy 
Isles, ^vaa divided in 1834 into forty -nine provinces; 
but the names of the fourteen more ancient king- 
doms and provinces are still in use (see table). 
T’be census of 1887 show’ed a total of 17 , 550 , 246 . 
That of 1897 proved that in spite of national losses 
and troubles the pop, bail increased to 18 , 089 , 600 , 
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Anclout Provinces. 


New Castile . . 
La Mamoua,. . 


Old Castile. 


Leon 

Asturias. 

Oalxoia.. 


N 

■{ 


Estremadura . 


Andalusia . 


Murcia . . 
Valencia. 

Aragon . . 


Catalonia. 


Basque 

Provinces... 

! North African i 


Islands.. 


nodum rrovinoet. 

Area lu 
eg. uiUee. 

Pop. in 1897. 

Madrid 

2,997 

737,444 

Toledo 

5,580 

370,012 

Guadalajara 

4,809 

199,290 

Cuenca 

0,720 

241,566 

Ciudad Real.... 

7,840 

305,002 

UuTffos. 

5,651 

340,001 

Logroilo 

1,945 

186,223 

Santander 

2,112 

268,673 

Soria 

8,830 

147,787 

Segovia 

2,714 

156,086 

Xvihi. 

2,982 

197.636 

Palencia 

3,126 

193,668 

Valladolid 


276,366 

Le6n 

6,167 

884,197 

Zamora 

4,135 

275,354 

Salamanca 


317,005 

Oviedo 

4,090 

612,663 

Coruna 

3,078 

631,419 

Lugo 

3,787 

459,119 

Orense 

2,730 

402,873 

Pontovedra 

1,739 

447.612 

Badnjoz 

8,688 

490,551 

Cilceres 

8,014 


Sevilla 

5,429 

547,020 

CAdiz 

2,829 

434,250 

Huelva 

4.122 


Cordoba 

5,300 

443,582 

‘ JaAn 

5,184 

463,806 

Granada 

4,037 

477,768 

Almeria 

3,802 

844,681 

MAlaga 

2,824 

485,132 

Murcia 

4,477 

518,263 

Altiacete 

5,972 

233,005 

Valencia 

4,353 


AlicanU*. 

2.098 

451.174 

Caatelldn 

2,440 

304,477 

Zaragoza 

6,607 

413,480 

Huosca 

5,878 

238,935 

Teruel 

5,494 

239,831 

Barcelona 

2,9vS5 

1,034,638 

Tarragona 

2,461 

'334,343 

L6rlda 

4,775 


Gerona 

2,272 


Navarra 

4,016 

302.978 

Viscaya 

849 

290,222 

Guipuzcoa 

728 

191,822 

Alava 


94.622 

ements 



Total 

191,367 

17,448,053 ■ 

Balearic 

1,860 

mmm, 

Canaries 

2,944 

334,621 

General Total.. 

190,171 

18,089.500 


Tlie population of Spain includes 18,480 French, 
6755 Portuguese, 5719 English, 3877 Italians, 1826 
Germans, and 5738 of other nationalities. 

Of the once great colonies of Spain, all that 
remained in 1898 were the Philippine Islands, Cuba, 
Porto llico, the Caroline and Pelew Islan<ls, the 
Ladrones, with Fernando Po, Annobon, &c. Of 
these the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico were 
lost as the result of the war of 1898 with the United 
States — the population of the Spanish colonies 
being thus reduced from near 10,000,000 to about 
250,000. There are separate articles on the islands 
named. 

Coast-line , — The coastdine is estimated at 1317 
miles, of which 712 belong to the Mediterranean 
and 605 to the Atlantic. »pain has thus but 1 mile 
of coastdine to 145 sq. miles of area, while Italy 
has 1 to ^ and Greece 1 to 7. The shore of the 
Bay of Biscay presents an almost unbroken wall 
of mountain and rock, but in the north-west and 
west appears the most southerly prolongation of 
' the fiord or firth system of Norway, western Scot- 
land and Ireland, forming as usual fine harbours—- 
Ferrol, Corunna, Vigo, See, Portugal indents a 
frontier of nearly 400 miles ; to the south, from 
Portugal to Gibraltar, the Atlantic coast is low. 
Cadiz is here the chief harbour. The southern 
Mediterranean shore is rocky, backed up by the 
huge mass of the Sierra Nev^a and its prolonga- 
tions to Cape Oata. Malaga and Almeria are the 
chief harbonn here ; in the south-east and east are 


the naval arsenal of Carta^na and the commer- 
cial ports of Valencia and Barcelona and otheia. 
Though almost a peninsula, this uniform character 
of the coast-line and the great elevation of its 
central plateau give Spain a more continental 
character in its extreme tange of temperature than 
any of the other peninsulas of Europe. The greater 
part of its surface consists of a plateau of between 
2000 and 3000 feet above the sea-level, traversed 
by loftier ranges. On the east the plateau is 
buttressed by diaiiis which descend rapidly to the 
Mediterranean. The mountains of Oca, the Siei ra 
do Moncayo, and the Idubeda Mountains rise 
sliarnly from the valley of the Ebro on tlie north ; 
the Sierra Morena on the south is of inferior eleva- 
tion ; the western ranges run into the frontier 
of Portugal, and lose themselves in the Atlantic. 
Outside tlie plateau lie the highest summits of the 
whole country, the Pic de N^thou in the Pyrenees 
(11,151 feet), and the Pic de Velate in the Sierra 
Nevada (11,670), while the Picos de Europa in the 
Cantabrian Range attain over SOOO feet. The 
plateau itself is traversed by four mountain-ranges, 
the Oca and Idubeda Mountains above mentioned, 
which separate the valley of the Ebi-o from that of 
the Douro ; the Guadarrama Range, which divides 
this river from the basin of the Tagus ; the Sierra 
de Toledo, which forms the watershed between the 
Tagus and the Guadiana ; while the souther^ but- 
tress, the Sierra Morena, forms the northern wall 
of the valley of the Guadalquivir. ^ The wliole 
plateau has a general slight inclination from east 
or north-east to south-west, and hence all the con- 
siderable rivers of Spain except the Ebro flow west- 
ward to the Atlantic. The general elevation of 
the plateau conceals the real height of its moun- 
tains and passes; thus, the highest point of the 
railway from the north to Madrid is aoout 60 feet 
higlier than the tunnel of Mont Cenis, and that of 
the old coach -road through the Guadarrama is 3(X) 
feet higher still. 

Geology , — A mass of granitic, Cambrian, and 
Silurian rocks extends from Galicia south-east 
I to the valley of the Guadalquivir. The Carbon- 
iferous formation occupies the north and south- 
west corners of the great plateau. The val^v 
of the Ebro is a trough of Secondary rocks extend- 
ing from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean ; 
another hand of Secondary rocks forms the region 
of Andalusia south (>f the Guadalquivir ; the Upper 
Cretaceous formation stretches from the basin of 
tlie Ebro to the granite of the Guadarrama and to 
the east of Madrid ; these older formations are 
overlaid by Tertiary, Eocene and Miocene, marine 
and fresh-water deposits. The visible surface of 
Spain consists of 37 per cent, of crystalline and 
Pahuozoic rocks, 34 per cent, of Tertiary, 19 of 
Secondary rocks, and 10 per cent, of Quaternary 
deposits. The remains of undoubted volcanoes are 
found at Glut in Catalonia, at Cabo de Gata in the 
south-east, and at Ciudad Real in La Mancha. To 
the frequency of older igneous action, and to the 
fractured condition of the later rocks, is perhaps 
due tlie great mineral wealth of Spain. 

Climate and Products , — The configuration of the 
country renders the climate very varied. In parts 
of the north-west the rainfall is among the heaviest 
in Europe. In the east and south-east occasionallv 
no rain falls in the whole year. Even in the nortn^ 
,the contrasts are striking. The rainfall in the. 
Western Pyrenees is very great, yet on the northern 
slope of the valley of the Ebro there are districts 
almost rainless. The western side of the great 
plateau, speaking generadly, is more humid and 
much colder than the eastern, where irriiration is 
necessary for successful cultivation* With this 
difference in climate goes a corresponding difference 
in products. Galicia is almost a cattle countiy; 
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Estremadura possesses vast flocks of sheep and 
hei^ of swine. The vegetable producLious of 
Galicia and the Asturias are almost those of 
Devonshire and of south-west Ireland. 'J'ill the 
18th century cider was the great beverage in the 
north ; but in the basin of the Miiiho, in the 
Kiojas on the Ebro, in Navarre, Aragon, ami 
Catalonia strung red wines are grow'ii in ahiind- 
aiice. The prodiicrions of Catalonia and Tarraj^oua 
are almost those of Provence and the Kiviera. 
The plains of Leon and of Old and New Castile 
are excellent corn -growing regions. From Valencia 
southw^ards the products are semi-tropical ; the 
climate is almost more tropical than tliat of the 
opposite coast of Africa. Fruits of all kinds, 
luscious or fiery wines, oil, rice, esparto grass, and 
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at eitlier extremity of the Pyrenees connect the 
Spanish witli the Inench and European lines, and 
a tliird was in 1892 constructed through the centre 
of the clxain. 20,180 miles of telegraph are open. 

The government of Spain is a hereditary monarchy 
founded on the constitution of 1876. The Cortes 
consists of two bodies — the Senate, one-third of the 
members of which sit by hereditary right, one- 
third are appointed W the sovereign for life, and 
one-third elective. The Chamber of Deputies is 
electe<l at the rate of one member to every 50,000 
inhabitants. Universal sulTrage (1890) and trial 
hy ju^*y have lately been introduced. The pro- 
vinces are administered by governors and i>ro- 
vincial <leputations, and the towns by alcaldes ami 
municipal councils, all formed more or less after 
the model of the French prefects, councils-gencral, 
maire, &c. All these and other employees are 
under the control of the government, who are 
thus able to manipulate elections, except in the 
large towns. The public debt of Spain, funded 
and floating, is about £416,407,200, bearing an 
' interest at 4 per cent, of over £16,600,000. The 
I revenue tand ex]>enditurc, nominally almost bal- 
, anced, have risen from £81,000,000 in 1881 to 
£35,500,000 in 1901, ami the wealth of the country 
is gradually increa'^ing. 

The navg of Snain consists of 7 ships of different 
ratings, 6 torpeao destroyers and 7 torpedo gun- 
boats, and 2 cruisers building. The ar/n?/ on a 
peace footing is 95,000, not including the (j-uardia 
civil t or gendarmes, the Carahincros, and other 
active or reserve forces. A large proportion of the 
naval ships were captured or destroyed in the war 
with the United States, 1898. 

; The legal official currency is founded like the 
French on a decimal system, the peseta of 9*6 pence 
being the unit ; but the terms of the older coinage 
are still in use, especially for copper money and 
small change. The legal meixsures are still more 
closely copied from those of France ; but the older 
measures of cafiacity and weights arc still in use in 
many of tlie provinces. 

See, besides the standard Spanish topographical and 
statistical books, Borrow’s Bible in Spain, Ford's Hand- 
book and Gatherings from Spain, A. J. C, Hare’s Wander- 
ings in Spain, and later books on the country and its life 
by Mrs Harvey (1875), Rose (1875-77), Campion (1876), 
Frances Elliot (1882), Gallenga (1883), Hope-Edwardes 
(ISJ^), Olive Patch (1884), Willkoinm (Prague, 18iW), 
Lomas (1885), Parlow (Leip. 18^), H. T. Finck (1891), 
and the present writer ( 1881 ). 

History. — Spain {Spania, Hispania, Iberia of 
the Greeks and Romans), from its position as the 
south-west peninsula of Europe, beyond which was 
the ocean only, early became a very eddy of tribes 
and races. Its prehistoric ethnology is not deter- 
mined. The earliest race of wliich we have 
authentic testimony is the Iberian. It occupied 
nearly the whole or Spain and the south of France 
before the Roman conquest. Overlying these Iberian 
tribes are probably two invasions of Celtic peoples ; 
the earlier mingled with the Iberians, ana formed 
the Celtiberian tiibes of central and western 
Spain ; the later has left the more purely Celtic 
names in the north and nortli-west. There was 
probably never any Iberian nation — only a congeries 
of tribes of the same race like that of the North 
American Indians, hut in a higher state of civilisa- 
tion — a civilisation excelling that of contem|>o- 
raneous Gaul or the more purely Celtic tnbes to 
the north. The Iberians ^vere ^epts at mining, 
and used writing (see Basques). Omitting traces 
left by mere traders, such as the Phoenicians on 
the south and south-west, the Egyptians on the 
east, Greeks from Massilia on the north-east, the 
first power which seriously attempted to occupy 
Spain was Carthage (q.v.). The Carthaginians 


had probably succeeded to the commercial enter- 
prises of their mother-country Phoenicia; but it 
was not until they had retired baffled from Sicily 
that the occupation of Spain was seriously begun. 
Hamilcar, first of the great line of Carthaginian 
generals, opened the conquest in 238 B.C. (see 
Carthage, Hamilcar, Hannibal). Here again 
they were met and thwarted by the Romans ( see 
Rome, Hannibal, Scipio). It then became the 
tivsk of the Romans to conquer Spain. In sub- 
jugating the Iberian and Celtiberian tribes of 
Spain they found far greater difficulty than with 
any more purely Celtic race. Spain early showed 
her tenacity of resistance. The sieges of Saguntum, 
Numaiitia, Clunia are memorable in history. Even 
when conquest seemed assured Viriathus ( 147-140 
B.C.), probably a native, and Sertorius, a Sabine 
leader (83 -72 B.C. ), tried tlie capacity of the best 
generals of Rome. It was in Spain too that tlie final 
issue between Ca\sar and the Pompeians was fought 
out at Miinda. Spain was not completely brought 
under Roman rule till the time of Augustus. Once 
subdued, it became thoroughly Roman. The impress 
of Rome has been deeper on the language, manners, 
and religion of Spain than on those of any other 
country. Under the Romans Spain was divided 
first into two provinces —Nearer and Farther Spain : 
in the time of Augustus these became three— Baitica, 
embracing nearly the modern Andalusia ; Lusitania, 
Portugal with some of the western Spanisfi pro- 
vinces ; and Tarraconensis, comprising the remainder 
of the country. Local rule ami customs and speech 
were, however, not wholly obliterated in the varied 
Municipia and Respublica*. (■eltiberian coinage 
continued contenqioraneously with that of Rome, 
aiul for probably 200 years after Augustus. All 
the great arts and works of Roman civilisation 
fiouiislied. Latin was the language of the educated 
classes, and Spain furnislied a large contingent of 
authors to the silver age — Martial, Seneca, Quin- 
tilian, Lucan, Silius Italiciis, Columella, Poniponius 
Mela. Trajan Avas a Spaniard. Some of Spain’s 
greatest cities still bear Latin names - Logio ( Leon ), 
Emerita Augusta (Merida), Csesar Augusta (Zara- 
goza or Saragossa), Pompeiopolis (Pamplona). 
During Roman rule Christianity was introduced 
into Spain, and ranully spread. In 325 A.D., at the 
Council of Nicea, Ilosius of Cordova was the greatest 
name in the west, oveishodowing that of the bishop 
of Rome. Prudentius (338-405), almost the first 
Latin Christian poet, was a native of northern Spain. 
Two centuries later (560-636) Isidore, bishop of 
Seville, was the most learned writer of the west. 

With all western Europe Spain felt the effects 
of the downfall of the Roman empire. The 
native Spanish legionaries were serving in all 
parts of the empire ; barely two foreign legions 
garrisoned the whole of Spain. Thus, w'ben 
the Suevi, Alans, Vandals (c. 409), Visigoths 
(414; see Goths) invaded Spain, the country, 
wdiich had cost the Romans two centuries to 
subdue, had little means of resistance. Tlie 
Stieyi established tliernselves in Galicia and 
Lusitania, the Vandals penetrated farther south, 
and gave their name to ( V)anda]usia ; thence in 
they crossed to Africa. The Visigoths brought 
with them more than a tinge of Roman civilisation. 
Though both Visigoths and Vandals were nominally 
Christians, their Arlan heresy placed thegi in opposi- 
tion to the native bishops, the most ardent defenders ^ 
of the Nicene faith. For some time Spain was 
only a province of a larger Visigothic Kingdom. 
Theudis (573) was the first Visigothic king who 
fixed his court in Spain. It was not till the reign 
of Leovigild (584) that the Suevi were definit^y 
dispossessed, and not till the reign of Suintilla (624) 
that the Byzantine Romans were finally expelled 
from the east coast; and even to the end they 
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retained the Straite of Gibraltar and a few towns 
in southei'n Portugal ; and soriie native tribes in the 
Orosp^a Mountains preserved their indep^endence. 
The abjuration of Arianism by the sons ofXeovigild 
strengtliened the chureli at tlie expense of the 
monarchy. The bishops were supreme in the 
councils of Toledo, which were also the cliief 
councils of the state. The Jews, unmolested by 
the Arians, were now persecuted and ren<lere<l 
hostile. They intrigued with the Mohanimedan 
Arabs, who had conquered North Africa and 
crushed out Christianity. Their assistance and 
that of the count of the lloiuan possessions in the 
straits enabled Tarik to land at Tarifa ; and the 
Gothic monarchy was destroyed at the battle <*f 
the Guadelete (711 ), where fell also Ibxleric, last 
of the Gothic kings. The chief mark left by tla*. 
Goths in Spain was in legislation ; tirsl. in the J.ex 
Rvnutna Visi^jothorum, them in the Fuero Jitzffo nr 
Forum Jiuluuim, The tradition oi a (ronquering 
caste and the events of the n^conqiiest matle the 
Spanish aristocracy look on the Visigotlis its the 
Knglish gentry <lo on the Normnns ; o(her\vi>=:e 
their influence has been c\aggerai<‘d. The h-w 
remains of art are copies of Hv/anlim* modtds. Of 
literature not a trace remains. 

llic Moors lit F/iffin. Srhlom has rlimc hc«*ri so 
rapid a conquest as l.liat of ,S[)ain by the Arabs ;j.nc| 
Moors. In 714 tlicv had gaim‘d |li<* wh/de of 
Spain ^?xcept the nortl) and norili west. In 719 
they ha<l added the Narljonnaisc to their diuiiiri' 
ions; in 7*^2 they reached thoir extreme northejn 
limit when defeated Ijv Cliarh's MarUd at the 


battle of Tours. 'Plie Arabs ami Moors were 
divided by racial, tribal, sectarian, ami <lynastic 
difl’erencos. The old (juarrels which liad e\'ist<*d 
in Arabia before the time of Mohaiume<l broke 
out again in Sj>ain its soon as the. first enl husia^^m 
of eonquest ha<l subsided. Arabs and Herhers of 
North Africa were ever at strife ; the feuds 
het>veen the sects of Islam raged bitterly in Si»ain, 
ami tlie claims of rival dynasties -c.g. the Atdias 
hies and Ommiades — weakened the (‘ommou cause. 
Whenever the Moors were united the progress of 
the reconqncst was cheidvcd : the (yiiristians gained 
groun<l when division and disunion s|uead amc»ng 
the invaders. The final expulsion was delayed for 
centuries throtigli the civil strife of the Christian 
kingdoms. The rule of the early emirs was by no 
means hai*sh ; a Gothic chief Theodoric preserved 
an independent Christian kingdom, Todmir, in 
Valencia ami the neighbouring provinces. The 
Jews were treated almost as equals, the Christian 
religion was tolerated to the Mo/arahes { see MoRls- 
cos). There wore diliereiices in the several pro- 
vinces, but at Cordova only, which became the 
capital of the western califate (see (.bVLiF, Moors), 
was any persistent persecution carrie<l on. Under 
Abderrahman I., tne heir of the Ommiades, and 
bis successors the Arab rule in Spain attained its 
highest glories. He (756) and his son Hakain I. 
(796) made Cordova the 6ncst city in the west; 
its mosque (786-796) is still one of the grandest 
remains of Arabic architecture. No Christian 
people in the west was then capable of such work. 
The greatest chief of this period was Almansor, 
who forced back the tide of Christian conquest and 
penetrate<l to Com postal la in Galicia (997) ; but all 
nis conqueste were lost at Catalafiozor (1002), 
^anv Moorish names survive in Spanish topography 
(see NAMES). The origin of the various Spanish 
kingdoms of the reconqnest is obscure. Pelayo, said 
to be of Gothic or mixed Roman blood, began the 
reeonquest at Covadonga in 718. A little later a 
distinct organised resistance commenced in Navarre 
and in Aragon. The counts of Barcelona estab- 
lished themselves in the Spanish March which dated 
from Charlemagne (q.v.) and Louis. The most 


important of these kingdoms was that o| Asturias. 
Galicia on the west was soon annexed to it, then 
Leon to the south, Alfonso L (73dr«756) had 
already overrun the country as far as the Mondego 
and the Sierra de Guadarrama. Alfonso II. (791- 
842), tlie ally of Cbarlemagne, pushed bis raids as 
I far as Lisbon, and founded in uie north thS cities 
of CoinpoHtcIIa and Oviedo. Alhmso III. (866-9091 
removed the capital to Leon, and reacliod in one ex- 
pedition the Siena IMorena. Tlie unwise division of 
ills dominions among his sons retarded tlie advance 
for a time. After the battle of Gatalahazor the 
(Airistian frontier stretidied from the Tagus to 
Tudela on tlie Khro ; and Castile (the land of 
frontier epistles), wln<‘.li liad been governed from 
9.‘t2 by ftcmi-independeut eounls, rose into a new 
kingelom. Fiom this period date the constitutional 
liherties of Spain. The eouneils sumnKUied by the 
king c<*iitinued those, of Tohnlo, ami were as much 
|M>iiti'*al us eeeh'siastieal : assemblies of the nobles 
and magnates to setthi the succession or election 
of lings \\(*re liold iu 9ril nnd 933; hut the first 
more general f’orlrs was that of Leon, 1020. In it 
was Ola bliwlus] the right of h^/irhia — i.e. of ehung- 
ing lnrd.‘<, \\))ieb in Spain prevented many of the 
WHist feudal abuses, but encouraged civil war. 
Many of the fiieros Mere now gninft‘d in order 
to ali.iac! dcfendeis to towns recmiqucred and 
denuded r»f inbabi tan Is ( sec Fi 

After the <lcatli of llermudo 111. (1037) the 
<*roAvns of Leon and (‘astile wovo united under 
Ferdinand ilu‘ (beat ; his son, Alfonso Vl., by his 
capture of Toledo (1085) made the (Miristian power 
]»redominuie. In s()ite of a defciit at Zuhicea 
(1080) and nr Ibles (IlOS), Toledo was never 
reconquered )>y I be infidels, and tlie Guadiana 
instead of the Tagus was iiom- the Fhri.stian 
hoiuidarv. To (he reign of Alfon.so \'I. Ixdongs the 
story t»f the Fid (<|.v,), of his strange career as ally 
aUernutely of Moor and Christian, of his occupa- 
tion of Valencia from 1090 to 1102. Henry of 
Buigiiiidy founde<l llu" country or kingdom of 
Portugal in 1095 (see PoiiTT r.Ai.). Alfonso VMI. 
lost the haltle of Alarcos (1194), but the great 
victory of Navas de Tolosa ( 1212), under the allied 
kingvS of Castile, Navarre, and Aragon, broke 
entindy the poNver of the Almohaile.s, and made 
Neu ( 'justile seennx The separation of Leon from 
(■astile (1157-1230) Aveakened for a time the 
Christian forces. Cmler St Ferdinand, the grand- 
son of Alfonso IX., the crowns of Leon and Castile 
>vere fiiuilly united. He Mresteil Cordova from 
the Moors (1236), Jaen (1246), Seville (1247), 
Jerez and Cadiz (1250;, Granada became a tribu- 
tary kingdom, and the line of the ifuadalquivir 
was lielil by the military orders of Calatrava, 
Santiago, and Alcantara. Ferdinand died in 1252. 
Navarre (q.v.) by the succession of the line of 
Champagne had become almost a French kingdom. 
To the east Saragossa ha<l been taken in 1118. 
Valencia had l>een lost for a time, but fu-st 
Majorca and the Balearic Isles (1228), then 
Valencia (1237) fell before the arms of Jaime L 
of Aragon, and Murcia was won for Castile (1244). 

In constitutional progress Navarre and Aragon 
kept pace with Castile. Each had its separate 
Cortes, wdth three estates in Navarre and four in 
Aragon, and its own code of laws. Castile used 
the Fuero Juzgo and the Fuero ReaX^ limited by 
local fueros ; in Navarre and Aragon the fuero was j 
supreme. Catalonia had Iter usatges. The Siete 
PartidcLS of Alfonso X. did not become law till 
1384. In ecclesiastical matters Spain had became 
more closely papal ; the Roman rite had superseded 
the Isidorian or Mozarabic after the taking of 
Toledo ; the finest of the cathedrals of Spain — 
Leon, Burgos, Toledo, &c. — date from this period. • 
Christian Spain had increased immensely in wealtbt 
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et it took nearly two and a half centuries to 
estroy the remains of Moorish power. The period 
between the death of St Ferdinand and the acces- 
sion of Isabella of Castile ( 1468) was one of trouble 
and almost constant civil war. The influence of 
tJie Moors on Christians was in some ways more 
marked than before. Alfonso the Wise (1252-84) 
in his court at Toledo adopted the best of Moorish 
science and literature, and the i>hiloso])hy and art 
which they had acquired from the Greeks and 
Byzantines, and henceforth Spanish was not in- 
ferior to Moorish civilisation. A century later the 
Moorish influence was almost wholly ill in the 
Sovillan court of Tedro the Cruel, the ally of the 
Black Prince, whose whole career and death by his 
brother’s hand was more like that of an oriental 
sultan than of a w^estern monarch. The troubles 
of Castile arose from disputed successions, from 
long minorities, from the claim of the nobles, even 
those of the royal family, to transfer their allegi- 
ance to any sovereign they might choose (behetria). 
The Infantes de la Cenla and Henry of Trastaimare 
acted alternately as subjects of (^astile, Aragon, or 
France, or entered into alliance with the Mooi*s, as 
might serve their private interests. The only 
trustworthy allies of tlie crown were the burghers 
and the clergy, but the rivalry of the cities made 
their allegiance doubtful. At the death of Henry 
IV. (1474) the croWn of Castile was left with two 
female claimants, his daughter Juana (the Beltra- 
najji) and his sister Isabella. The election of the 
former meant nnion with Portugal ; by tlie mar- 
riage of Isabella with Ferdinand of Aragon her 
election united Castile ami Aragon. Under a 
series of strong monavchs, whose authority was 
limited by a powerful aristocracy, Aragon had 
become a strong Mediterranean power — to the 
Balearic Isles had been nominally added Corsica 
and Sardinia, more really Sicily and Naples, with 
claims on Northern Italy ; these claims and posses- 
sions after the union led to the waste of Spanish 
blood and treasure for centuries, without any cor- 
responding advanta^e.s. The conquests from the 
Moors ' in this perio<l were few but imj>ovtant 
— Tarifa (1292), to recover which the African 
Moors made their final effort of conquest ; their 
defeat on the Salado (1J40) entailed the loss of 
Algecinis in 1.344 ; and Gibraltar, which they had 
recovered after 1309, became Spanish in 1462. 
Henceforth the Moors existed in the Peninsula on 
Bufferance only, while the Christians were gather- 
ing their forces for the final blow. 

Small as were the resources left to the Moors, 
they were weakened still further by dissensions in 
the ruling families. Boabdil, the last king of 
Granada, would have made terms with Castile ; 
his uncle, Muley Hacem of Malaga, and liis 
nephew, El Zagal, opposed a strenuous resistance. 
Alhama was taken 1482, Honda 1485, Malaga 1487, 
Baza' 1488, and the Spanisli sovereigns with an 
army of 100,000 men sat down to the siege of 
Granada in 1491. January 2, 1492, the city sur- 
rendered ; October 12, 1492, Columbus discovered 
America; in 1512, after the death of Isabella, 
Ferdinand wrested Spanish Navarre from its Gas- 
con kings. 

Henceforth the history of Spain is no longer 
exclusively Spanish, but also European. The 
whole of the Peninsula except Portugal was united 
under one rule, but true political unity was very 
far from having been attained. Aragon ami 
Navarre still preserved their separate Cortes, privi- 
leges, and regnal titles ; the Basque Provinces 
continued almost a republic under a Spanish 
suzerain. In Castile, however, the royal power 
had been greatly strengthened ; the fatal ni&take 
of the procuradores in accepting royal pay under 
Pedro the Cruel ensured the ultimate subserviency 


of Cortes. The masterships of the great milita^ 
ordera had become the girt of the crown in 147o9 
and in 1513 Pope Hadrian VI. annexed them per* 
nianently to it ; the Hermandades (q.v.), or ancient 
associations, first of the bishops, afterwards of 
civil bodies, for defence of their rights and for the 
snpj)ression of disoitler, became a powerful govern- 
mental police ; the Inquisition, first employed on a 
large scale against the Albigenscs by the Domini- 
cans in 1248, had been remodelled (1478) to the 
profit of the crown. But the increased power of 
the monarchy lay chiefly in the condition of the 
comjuered ])roviiices. Tlieii* incorporation was an 
immense gain to the country, but it gave the king 
a basis foi* despotism, and a standing force where- 
with he could crusJi any revolt in the north. The 
still advancing wave of Mohammedan po\ver wiis 
not final Iv rolled back until the battle of Lepanto 
( 1.571 ) an(\ the raising of the siege of Vienna ( 168.3). 
The floors of Barhary were still able to harass 
S}>ain and seriously to cbeek her tr.ade ; but the 
most fatal legacy of the Moors was the fact that 
Spain had won her glory as ehanqnon of (fliristianity 
ag.aiiist Islam in the poiiinsiila, and continuing this 
role she wasted all her ri‘soiir(x*s, and failed, as 
cliaiiipion of Homan (.■atbolicism against Protes- 
tantism in Europe. 

On the death of Isabella her eldest daughter 
Joana, who hail been married to Philip, son j>f the 
Archduke Maximilian, sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, succeeded, jointly with her husband, to 
Cjistile. Ferdinand retired to Aragon. IMiilip 
died in 1506, and Ferdinand resumed the govern- 
ment of Gaslile as regent for his daughtm*, who 
was incapacitated by insanity. Ten years after- 
wards he died, leaving all his kingdoms to Juana, 
with her son (Jiailes as regent. Till the arrival of 
Gharles Spain was really governed by Archbishop 
Ximenez (q.v.), whose work in the interest of 
the crown was almost as important in Sptiin as 
that of Hichelieu later in France ; his intolerance 
to the conquered Moors brought on revolts, and all 
the subsequent troubles with the ^loriscos were 
the result of the. policy which he initialed. For 
the history of Charles 1. as Charles V. Enjperor of 
Germany, and of his action towards the Proles- 
tants and his campaigns in Italy and Germany, 
see Charles V. His reign was marked by tlie 
triuiniih of absolutism in Castile. His appoint- 
ment of Flemings to high offices in Spain, and his 
exorbitant demands for supplies, led to the rising of 
the cities of Castile and to the war of the corntm- 
ei'os. These were vanquished at Villalar in 1521, 
and Toledo surrendered soon afterwards. A more 
popular movement in Valencia was crushed by the 
nobles of that province. Charles by timely ap- 
pointments had separated the cause of the nobility 
from that of the cities ; and on the refusal in 1538 
of the nobles and clergy to share the burden of 
taxiition these bodies ceased to be summoned to 
Cortes. The conquest of Tunis in 1635 was a 
brilliant feat of arms ; the attempt on Algiers 
(1541) utterly failed. The troubles in Germany 
prevented Charles from following up these canp 
paigns, which might have had results of great 
benefit to Spain. Worn out by disease, frustrated 
in all his plans, having failed in the election of liis 
son Philip as emperor, Charles resigned first his 
hereditary dominions in 1556, and in^l556 abdi-^ 
Gated the empire in favour of his brother Ferdinand, 
and his other crowns in favour of Philip, and 
retired to the monastery of Yuste, where he died 
in 1558. 

Wb^r* Philip II. (q.v.) ascended the throne of 
Spain her dominions were at their greatest. Spain, 
to which Portugal was abided in 1680, Sicily, a 
great part of Italy, the Low Countries (Holland 
and Belgium), the whole of North America except 





the JBnglbh and French pbeaeNionii, ihn 
South America after 1580, the VhlViftj^m t^ 
lalanda in the Eaet, and peeseaaions in Afiieaioniiedf 
the first empire on which it could he said that the 
Hun never set. Philip had inherited the difficulties 
and complications of his father’s policy without his 
father’s ability. Dull, tenacious, yet irresolute, 
the type of a conscientious bigot, he lived nitb- 
lessly up to liis own ideal. He acted as the chain- 
pion of orthodoxy in Europe ; wherever the faith 
was^ in danger there would he protect it. He 
sacrificed everything to this. Ana he ruled alone, 
witli no tissistant body of councillom, witli secre- 
taries only. Well served he was by generals, 
ambassadors, adinirals, by grejit. men in all dc|«irt 
nients ; he had the finest fleets and arrtiies of his 
age; ho never swerved from his ])urpose ; he did 
not, like his father, retire balllod, h»»r dhai 

working in his life’s eanse to the ojid. His return 
to Spain in 1559 was marked hy his proseuce ul. 
tlie autos d<* fe at Valladolid and SeAille. He 
failed in his attempts on Timis and Aigi**rs, hut 
raised the siege of Malta in lofio ; lie put dowji the 
rebellion of the M(»riseos in 1.30s 71, and Hon dolm 
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the profit. The govArtthiinit^ 
tfie Condc^Duke of Olivaree^T 
jeets aud waeteful expenditure.' £^,- 
tioii cvmy where. All offices becdnie ,^„ ^ 
rights of the more independent _ 

Spain were violated, bringing about 
Oataloiihi; the navy was aliiioat destiwed. 
the l)ut<jh at Dunkirk in lfiS9; Honsillpn was' 





Franee ; Naples and Catalonia ii>se in re^lt iu 
KrlA in 1(55.3 Jamaica was taken hv the Engli^.' 


The marriage of Uie HdVuita Maria Teresa to • 
Louis Xl\'. and tho peace of vhe Fyronees (1659) 
assiuctl to that, monarch the supiemacv in Spain 
whi< h had fonmuly been exercised hy Philip 11. 
in Fiance. Afit*r afi iugloii<nis biruggk* Portu- 
gal and all le.n coi<>ni*'^ were U»st in 1649, ’I’hc 
icigii of Hte cldhih^j^s (/hi^iies IL } Hil)5- 1790) closed 
Au<-n*ie,a flyna-!y, a period of degrridation snr* 
p;t'.-.ed oil In hy that tJ tin* Ikmrhon Charles JV. a 


of Austria gaimid for him in 1.371 t he creat Kt*a fleht 
of Lepanto, whieh slayeil the fulvatn'e of lie* 'Ihnk'' 
in the Mediierranejin. 'The action of IMiilij> in 
intnxiuciiig the Impiisilion jiojaila; among 

the lower classes in Sp.iin, hat ahhoniMl ekeuliere, 
tho Jii-^nse of the Spanish soldierx', and llm -*(*rn 
rule of Alha pro«hn*«*d a. n^\oli in Idandtus in h3.3i), 
which led to the form.alion <d the I nited Piovirn'es 
ill IfiOl) (sec JI<.)l.LANJ) ). 't he ahilities of the 
regents and genera.ls, especially (»f the l)iik(‘ of 
Parma, who took AntNv< r)> in 1,3S,3. ga\c f<,a‘ a 
time liojie of na'omnu'st ; hut the lo'-s <»f the 
Armada (158S), ami lln^ diversion of l*arma‘s 
forces against l‘h'ance ( 1,390 9‘J), ma.de the contest 
hopeless. Henceforth Pliilip's power evidently 
declined. A <|uarr<.l with his secretary, Antonio 
Perez, led to an out break in Aragon and tho 
restriction of its liherties in 1.392, llis communi- 
cations and comnieree with the colonies and with 
Flanders were continually thn‘al<mcd hy Dutch 
and English corsairs. Philip liad intrcxluced the 
practice of raising money in Spain without consent 
of tho Cortes, whicli was no longer regularly sum- 
moned. From ignorance of the true jninciples 
of political economy the very wcalt-li of Spain 
hasteiieil her decline. 'Fhe false colonial jxdicy of 
tho time, with its rcNtrictions ami monopolies, 

I gave all the profit of the commerce to contnih.and 
trade ; the supjily of only tho precious metals 
made gold and silver cheaper in Spain than else- 
where and all other commodities dearer. Her 
rising industries died away. The bullion left her 
to purchase from foreigners things which she no 
longer produced and for which she had nothing 
else to give. Districts cultivated by the Aloora 
became desert, population declined, and both the 
forces _ and resources of Spain by sea and land 
diminished yearly. Philip II. died September 13, 
1598, in the palace of tlie Escorial. 

-Philip II. had reigned alone ; witli his son Philip 
1 III. began the reign of favourites, which continued 
with slight intermissions through l>oth Austrian and 
Bourbon dynasties to the Revolution. The Duke 
of Lerma was the real sovereign. The ability of 
Spinola, who recovered Ostend in 1604, and of the 
^^^aptains tra'fned in the school of Flanders upheld 
the prestige of the Spanish arms for a while ; but 
her power was declining. The expulsion of the 
Moriscos, an agricultural population, in 1609 
weakened her still more. In 1618 Lerma fell from 
power, but no improvement took place. Philip IV. 
(1621-65) possessed some taste for literature and 
art, but was as incapable of governing as his 
father.* In the Thirty Years* War Spain fought 


I ct'jif nry Spain wm‘s <‘tiftsidcrcd as a prey to 

! t»f (Lt* pn\ii r.v of JCnropc 4'<»u]il Jay 

I h.'imis on in r. A hiicf war .again.'*! France in 
I a.Mianccuith Hi>!li3nl lost Franche ( 'omlo. Spain 
; slfa)(*u in the gicni u.irsof Louis XIW, hut wljo- 
; 4 '. - r cl>c wm{i .'-he \N;i-A aluays a sutVerer ; ami the 
J;<*‘k of a ii;n N left her coiunieice and her richest 
co!i»Tiic> at liic nn^rev of the hnccaneeri=%. A first 
tM-.ity of paiilLitm of her dominions was ma<lo in 
U»1H, followed hy ;t >('Cond in 1700, afOn* the flenih 
4>f llie rightful h(.‘ir, L(o|k)M of Ihivatia, in 1099. 
i’onirary u> his father’s pr<)vision>, ( harles left the 
throm*. lo the grandson of J.ouis XIA'. This? did 
not avert iJie 4»f Sm-(a‘h.sjon t 9 *v.) ami the 

lo->cs which it occasioned. Al the beginning of 
the ITlh centmy tht; S}»anish arniie.s wer4» Lite first 
in the world, her navy was tlie J;irge.st ; at it::^ chise 
Urn latter was anuihilat4‘d, Imm- army \va.s unahlo 
without assi'-tanco from Louis XIV. to establish 
t lie S4»vereign of Inn* clmice ; population had declined 
from 8 to less than 0 millions, the revenue from 280 
to 30 million.s ; not. a single soldier of talent, not a 
.statesman, remained to recall tli4.? gl<)ri<*s 4)f tho age 
of tunnies ami Pliili]* II. ; the whole country 
grovcllecl in discontent at the foot 4>f unworthy 
favourites raised to power hy court intrigues, and 
dependent on a foreign prinee. 

Tlie first of the l>onri>on kings of Spain, Philip 
V, ( 4 .V.), was proclaimed in Madrid, May 1700. 
He was accejitea by the Cortes of Castile, but not 
by Aragon or Catalonia. His rival, the Archduke 
Charlas, was supported hy all the enemies of Louis 
XIV. The theatre of the War of Succe.ssion 
incimled Flanders, Germany, and Italy, os well qs 
France and Spain and their colonics. In Flanders 
and Germany the Englisli under Marlborough were 
victorious, but in Spain they fought with less 
success. Gibraltar was taken by Sir George Rooke 
in 1704 , Valencia and Barcelona were occupied by 
Peterborough in 1705, and Philip was twice driven 
from Madrid. But with the aid of Berwick he 
>von the battle of Almansa (1707), and VendOme 
dcfeatcti Stanhope at Brihuega and Villaviciosa in 
1710. The exhaustion of France, and the eleva- 
tion of the archduke to the empire, led to^ the 
treaty of Uti'echt in 1712. Catalonia submitted 
in 1714, and Spain was forced to adhere to the 
treaty, losing all her Italian possessions, Sardinia, 
Minorca, Gibraltar, and Flanders. 

Philip V.’s first care was to alter the law of 
Spanish regal succession in accordance with the 
Salic law of Franco, a change productive of serious 
consequences later. Though during the war Philip 
had shown much spiiit, a constitutional melancholy 
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led him to resign his crown in 1724 to4iis son Louis, 
on whose death, after a reign of a few months, 
Philip resinned power. The entire government 
was in the hands of his second queen, Isabel 
Farnesc, and her minister Alboroni. Their whole 
]K)licy was directed to the establishment of her 
sons in Italy as duke of Parma and king of 
Naples and Sicily, In this she succeeded, but 
the gain was simply for the House of Bourbon ; it 
brought no advantage to Spain. To Philip V. 
succeeded his son Ferdinand VI. (1746-59). ^ His 
choice of ministei-s was good, and his avoiding 
war gave the country an opportunity of internal 
development. This led to the greater reforms of 
his half-brother Charles III. (1759-88), He had 
already been successively duke of Parma and 
king of Naples and Sicily, and his was the most 
Houiishing of all the Bourbon reigns. He brought 
with him his Italian ministers, Grimaldi and 
Esouilache, who made the policy of the early part 
of liis reign too subservient to that of France. 
Afterwards he gathered round him the most intel- 
ligent Spaniards of his day. Supers! itiously reli- 
gious though he was in private life, his reign was 
yet notable for tlie expulsion of the Jesuits in 1757, 
for reasons which have never been clearly explained. 
The years 1764-66 were marked by reforms in the 
administration of the colonies, where great abuses 
existed. Only 840,000 dollars out of a revenue of 
4 millions really entered the treasury. These 
revenues rose shortly from 6 million to 20 million 
dollars for Mexico alone. His home policy was 
equally successful ; new manufactures were estab- 
lished, roa<ls were improved, more beneficial com- 
mercial treaties were made, banks were introiluced, 
and population increased with wealth. Through 
fear of the movement spreading to her own colonies, 
Spain wisely remainea neutral during the war of 
inilopen<lence of the United States. The foreign 
events of the greatest importance were a fruitless 
expedition to Algiers in 1775, the recovery of Minorca 
in 1782, and the fruitless siege and blockade of 
Gibraltar ( 1770-82). TJio groat defect of this reign 
was that nearly all Charleys ministers w'ere afntn- 
cesculos ; their reforms were based rather on the 
theories of the French encyclopjedists than on the 
real needs and the principles of liberty still existing 
in Spain. There was a wide gulf between the edu- 
cated classes and the bo<ly of the nation. Charles 
IV. ( 1788-1808) retained for a short time his father’s 
ministera ; but they were soon replaced by Godoy, 
whose unbounded influence over Charles and his 
queen, limitless greed, and shameless subservience 
to the French, especially to N^oleon, brought the 
nation to the verge of* ruin. He not only accumu- 
lated almost all offices in his own person, but in 
secret schemes with Napoleon bargained for himself 
half of Portugal as an independent kingdom, or a 
hereditary viceroyalty in America. On the out- 
break of the French Revolution, in spite of ties of 
blood and of old treaties, Charles IV. was the last 
to protest against the overthrow of royalty and the 
execution of Louis XVI. A campaign was then 
begun on the Pyrenean frontier in 1793, with some 
success at first, changed to defeat as soon as the 
Republic could spare forces to turn against her 
southern neighbour. In 1795 the peace of Basel 
gained for Godoy his title of Prince of Peace ; and 
the treaty of Ildefonso ( 1796) bound Spain to an 
offensive and defensive alliance with France against 
England. The result was disastrous. In 1797 
Jervis won the naval battle of St Vincent; Trini- 
dad was taken, and Cadiz bombarded. But Nelson 
was repulsed at Teneritfe, Puerto Rico was pre- 
served,^ and the expeditions of Beresford and White- 
locke in La Plata eventually failed. The com- 
merce and communications of Spain with her 
colonies was almost wholly destroyed. A scan- 


dalous quarrel between Charles IV. and his son 
Feixlinand (1807) augmented the hatred of the 
nation against Godoy. All tliree parties appealed 
to Napoleon for his arbitration and intervention. 
In view of the utter degradation of the crown 
many of the best men in Spain believed that a 
short rule by Napoleon might stem the tide of cor- 
ruption. The royal family and the favourite 
attempted flight, but this was jire vented by a 
poj)ular outbreak at Aranjuez. Godoy was hurled 
from power. Charles IV. abdicated in favour of 
ids son, Ferdinand VII., March 17, 1808.^ French 
troops entered Madrid. Charles IV., his queen, 
and son Ferdinand, with Godoy, were summoned 
to Bayonne. There the crown was renounced by 
Ferdinand in favour of his father, who in turn ceded 
it to Na])oleon. But on May 2 an unsuccessful out- 
break in Madrid had begun the war of liberation, 
and Napoleon had to face a nation in arms. June 
6, .Joseph Bona])arte was oroclaimed king of Sp.ain. 
Nominally he reigned till 1813, but the Juntas, 
the representativ^es of the nation, acknowle<lge(l 
only tlie caj>(ivc Ferdinand VII. For details of 
the French occupation of S[>ain, their forcible ex- 
ulsion by Siianisli, Portuguese, and English, see 
loORE, PENINSULAR WaR, i^C. 

While these operations were going on, the patriots 
were making great efforts to reform the govern- 
ment, and to give more real liberty to the people. 
The task was difficult ; the absolutist l>arl.y Avas 
still strong, and the liberals w^ere divhled ; but the 
Constitution of Cadiz of 1812 is really the com- 
menceiiierit of modern Spain. When Ferdinand 
returned in March 1814, lie found the absolutists 
still powerful enough to enable him to reject the 
constitution to which he had sworn, to re estahlisli 
the Inquisition, and to remove all restrictions to 
his rule. An insurrection headed hy Riego and 
Quiroga forced liim to accept the Constitution from 
1820 to 1823, but through the mistakes of the 
liberals, with the aid of 100,000 French soldiers 
under the Due d'Aiigouleme, he regained his autho- 
rity, and remained absolute master till his death. 
In December 1829 the childless Ferdinand married 
Ills fourth Avife, f/hristina of Naples. Up to this 
time his brother, Don Carlos, had been considered 
heir. In juospect of issue, Ferdinand promulgated 
(March 31, 1830) the pragmatic law of Charles 
IV., 1789, restoring the old laAv of Spanish succes- 
sion. In September 1832 he revoked this sanction, 
but again recalled his revocation. Don Carhis Avas 
exiled to Portugal. Ayiril 4, 1833, Cortes acknow- 
ledged Ferdinand’s daughter Isabella as heir to the 
throne, with her mother as regent. Ferdinand 
died 29th September 1833. During his reign the 
whole of Spanish continental America aa^os lost (see 
America, Vol. I. p. 224, Peru, &c.), and of all the 
vast colonies there remained only Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippine, Caroline, and Mariana islands, Fer- 
nando Po, the Canaries, and a few ports and towns 
in Africa and the Straits. The opinion of Europe, 
which in 1823 bad been conservative, and had en- 
abled Ferdinand to regain absolutism by French 
help, had in 1833-40 become liberal, and this, with 
English help far moye than the skill of her own 
armies, enabled Christina to vanquish Don Carlos ; 
but her government was far from strong, revolts 
and pronnneiamientos^ both by liberals and con- 
servatives, were continually occurring, ^onks wer€^ 
massacred in Madrid and Catalonia in 1834-35 ; 
church property was confiscated. The constitution 
of 1812, enlarged in 18.36, was sworn by Isabella 
on attaining her majority in 1843. The marriage 
of the queen to her cousin, Francisco de Assisi, 
and of her sister to the Due de Montpensier, 
only weakened her position. Successive ministries 
rose or fell from power, all inefficient or corrupt. 
Narvaez in 1844 snowed some energy. O’Donnell 
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conducted succcBsfully a campaign in Morocco In 
1859-60. On the whole, liberaliKin advanced ; re- 
publicanism appeiired after 1848. In disraat at 
corrupt administration the country accepted a pro- 
nunciamiento by Prim an«l Topete at Cadiz in 1868. 
Isabella lied to France, and there j-esigned in 
favour of her son, Alfonso XII. 1'he programme 
of the military leaders wjjus simply destructive. A 
provisional government of two years ( the chief event 
of which was to furnish the pretext for the Franco- 
German war of 1870) emlcd in the choice of Ama- 
deus (q.v.) of Savoy as king. In 1873 he resigned 
tJie crown. The republic whicJi follosvc<l showed 
tlie wide differences between the Fe<h*ralists ami 
the coihservative Republicans. This occasioned the 
second Carli.st war, 1872-76 (see (JAHUsrs;. Gii 
tlie waning of their cause, Isabella’s son, Alfonso 
XII., was ]>roclaiiii(*d king, 2iHU lleceinbei 1874. 
Fiduiiary 27, 1870, Don Darios witlnlrow to Dnmce. 
Mainly through the talenis of bis inini.sler, 
Canovas del (^i.sbillo, Alfonso’s reign of nIoveTi 
years (1S74-85) was u lime of relative prosperity 
and iinprovenient, and enalded his <|uej'n Dhristina 
quietly to sncoo(Ml as regent foj- Ids ]H»sthumous 
son, Alfonso XIII., l)orn I7ih .May I sn 6. Since 
then tlie liberals have returned |»ower, and 
changes of ministry are no longer marked by blood 
shell or exile. The fpn‘en regent, is personally 
respected ; hut holli t.’arlists and Ih^jaiblicans still 
agitate. Tln^ constitution embraces ;ill modern 
liberties. Since the last ( \s ai Spain for the 

first time is under one leg.il rule; )nit wIhmIum* 
liberal or eonservative. tin* minisiries are eliosen 
largely by eorrnplioii and intrigue. In (’aha <<|.v. i 
there had hetui trouble since lspr>, inteii'^irn^d by the 
threatened interference of the I'uiieil States and 
by the inysleiious blowing np of the I'.S. wai>hit» 
Miiincin Havana iiaiboui on loth Feb. ]S1>S. In 
April the Hnited States submitted an ultimatum 
to Sjuiin, and Um' two eoinitries drifteil into war. 
Havana was immediately blockad<‘d ; but tlie tirst 
serious l>low was struck at Manihi, where the 
Spanish Heet was dostroyisl by the Aiuerictin 
squadron under Atlmiral Dewey. In June, Dnba 
was invaded by the American troops, witii the 
result that Santiago and the whole of the eastern 
part of the isla.ml surrendensl, and the sipiadron of 
.ships under ..Vdmiral tVrvora Avas ilestroyed. Dver- 
tures for peace were then nuule on behalf of Spain, 
and after negotiations by a joint commission, Avhidi 
met in September at Paris, Sjuiin snriendered 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philipnine.s, receiving 
£4,000,000 for the latter. Tlie sale to Germany 
of the Caroline, I’elew, and Padrone Islands Wius 
discussed. In January 1899 Sjiain abolished licr 
Colonial Office as being ‘ no longer necessary.’ 

From the Historia Gener(d dv Uspafia ( 30 vols. 18eO-G(i; 
now od, 1877 (*t seq,) to Major HuiiiCs Spain, Us Great' 
7ies8 and Decap, works on the history of Spain are very 
numerous. In addition to those named under more 
special headiiig.s ( Fkroix.vnd .^Nl) Isabklla, Charles 
V., Philip II., and the several kingdoms and provinces), 
we may mention M. M. Siret, Les Premiers Apes du 
Metal dans le Sud'Est de VKspagne {Antwerp, 1887); i 
Hubner’s La Arqueoloyia de Espana (Barcelona, 1888). 
In mediseval Spain Schirrmacher’s Gcschichte CastUienSy 
12 und 13 Jahrh, ( Gotha, 1881 ), and Gcschichte Spaniens 
tm 14 Jahrh* (Gutha, 1890), with a volume to follow, 
will lead up to Presoott’s works. The reign of Philip II. 
has attracted numerous recent writers. Ferrer del Klo’s 
Historia del Reinado de Carlos JIT. en Espafla (4 vols.) 
is good. The Espafia Saprada (51 vols.) is a useful ool- 
leotion, chiefly for eoclesiastioal events. The Academy 
of History in its Boletin and Memorias has valuable 
materials. See also Oolmeiro’s Introduction to the Cortes 
of Leon and Castile ( 1883 ), Cardenas' work on Property 


(•Nations' series, 1893)f Uliok R Burk^ A History of \ 
Spain (1895); and the articles Abaoon, Navariu^ &a ' 


Spanish Languagb and 
Romance Languages (q»v.) ane still i^keii in 
Spain : the Castilian, generally known a8 j 

the Catalan, a dialect of Proven^ ; and the Gali- 
cian, closely allied to PorJugue»c. Oastiliani, 
has l>een deservedly calitwl ‘ tlie noblest daughter 
of Latin,’ i« spoken, Avith sligiit local v^atiOhS, 
by more than two tliirds of the population. Tfie 
rcjiBon for its liaving to a grent degree supplant^ 
Catalan and Galician is to be found quite as mn^ 
in jiolitical causes as in its own richness of vocabu- 
lary ami sfattdy iiieasiirod cadence. Its chief char- 
! acUnisiics me the piiritv of its vowel-sounds and 
: the strong gut tural, the origin of which is doubtfdh 
. tJiougii its inhodiiciiori is undoubtedly niwlein, 

{ Tlu‘ Castilian vocabulary contains a laige ninnl>er 
; of Arabic woids, chiefly connected with agriculture 
: or science : Greek words, mostly of learned and 
‘ imxlerri intHMim tion ; the traces of Basque and 
1 (bitbic an^ slight. The iutluencc of French i.s very 
; iioti(*eab!e, ]*art ii iiliii ly during the 18lh ami UUli 
I cfulucics. Ga.siilirui U the form of Spaiiisli spoken 
. in Mexico, ( 'cat lal /Xmeiica, Soul li A iiierica ( c.xcept- 
■ ing Bia.yil Gubii, Puerto Kit?o. and the other 
Spanish coioiiies. 

i S-.»' oji Hjc geri( rylly, frrohtr, Grundriss der 

i pn/tunuM'heit ; J hex, Grarmnairc drs La^ipnes 

* Pirnfffn7eii ( Fr. traiiff..); tlu^ adminthlc artickr by Alfred 

* Mottl Fatio in the Anrpt'hqfadia. JirtUxnnica ; the Dic- 

i tieiiary «if the Spani^sli Academy od. 1726); the 
I Si‘:»uisli Fn;;bsh diotionarics by Neumann and Baretii, 
j l.asip 4 i'/, (Marnier. <‘ramiiiars — Wiggers, Granimatik 
! d»r Spraehe (Leip. 1HK4); Knapp, Smnish 

! Grain mat' (Boston, 18.^7); Situplijiid Grammaryjoy the 

Xnv^ent writer For Catalan, Mila y Fontanals, 

hd(a.U<‘ii dc ht I.eiajiia ('atalana. For Galician, Aroo, 

(» ra ihdtira UaUipa (Lugo, 1808). 

Ca.diliaa Liirrui arr,'~Vhe earliest existing docu- 
mmils in Sjmnish belong to llie first half of tuc 12tb 
century. The liist monuments of Spanish litera- 
lure are poetical. The Ioanna del CUl (see ClB), 
ascribed to the later half of the 12th Century, is a 
lyjucal chaaso/t dr pcsie : piclurc-sune and spirited 
at time.'*, it breathes the sjurit of tlie tuibiileiil age 
whicli produced it. Wrilten in uaforme<l and un- 
couth language, it displays a barbarous and irregular 
veivilicalion. The lines vary in length from Dvelve to 
sixteen syllables, and ibe same rbvme is earried on 
liirougli long passages. To the 13tli century l>clongs 
a body of religious poetry of tame character and 
sliglit'iiierit. Gonzalo de Berceo i.s the lir^t Spanish 
author wliose name lias come down to ns. He wrote 
rliyining lives of saints and tuaises of the Virgin, 
which dosely resemble in style, subject, and versi- 
fication those of other monkish authors of his own 
and the succeeding century. The 13th century’' 
saw' the formation of literaiy Castilian. To this 
I pcriml belongs Alfonso the Wise, king of Castile 
(see Alfonso X.), who left behind him a large 
and valuable body of W'ork.s W'ritten either bj^ him- 
self or at liis direction. The most important of 
the.se is the Ci)de of laws, with digressions on moral 
ami political pliilosophy, known as Lets Siete Par- ' 
tidas. This treatise, embodying anterior Gothic 
codes, has been the groiindw^ork of all subsequent 
Spanish legislation ; it forms also a most important 
luoniiinerit of tlie language, which now' for the first 
time appeal’s as an instrument fitted for literary 
production. A collection of verse, mostly of a 
religious character, and undoubtedly belonging to 
this period, lias been lohg a puzzle to 8cholai*s from 
the circumstance that, appearing as the work of 
Alfonso the Wise, it is written in the Galician 
dialect. Alfonso’s literary tastes were shared by 
his nephew, Don Juan Manuel, author of several 
works of great interest wlilch have come down to 
us, and of many others now unfortunately l^t. 
He is best l^novvn by the Conde L'ticanor or Libro 
de Patronioy a series of stories mostly of eastern 
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origin, loosely connected together and with rhymed 
morals attached. The most original writer of the 
Util century is Juan Ruiz, archnfiest of Hita, a dis- 
reputable cleric, who relates Ins love adventures 
in poetical form, interlarding tliein quaintly with 
moral fables and religious iiynins. In spite of 
great blemishes and frequently recurring obscene 
and blasphemous passages, the work is valuable 
from its vivacity and the excellent oicture it gives 
of one side of life at the time. Tiie verse is still 
that of the earlier poets, fourteen syllable lines, 
stanzas of four lines with one rliyme repeated. In 
prose these early centuries produce<l little that is 
worthy of note, as Latin was still much used. ^ By 
the direction and, probably, under the supervision 
of Alfonso the Wise, was compiled the Grande y 
General Historia^ extending from the creation 
nearly to his own times. This work was continued 
by official chroniclers, generally as a bare record 
of events, <lown to the time of For<linand ami 
Isabella. Pedro Lopez <le Ayala wrot,o the history 
of the kings under whom lie liveil in somewhat 
more pictures!] uc and lively style than his prede- 
cessors ; his liimado de Pal ado is a caricature of 
the different clHsses of socuety of his time, for 
studying which his high position and many adven- 
tures gave him admiralile ojiportunities. 

In the 15th century two new and important 
branches of 8p«anish literature appear — fhe 
Romances of (chivalry ( de CahallcrUm) nwA 
Ballads {Romances). The AmacUs dc Gaula (sec 
Amadis), first and best of books of chivalry, has 
come down to us in «a translation from a Portu- 
guese version, of which the original is lost. It is, 
however, certain that this is not the earliest form 
of the story in Sjianish. The Amadis is not free 
from the exaggerations and stilted stylo that 
deface later books of its class, but, unlike them, 
it contains passages of great beauty, and, in siute 
of its being a translation, its language is generally 
dignified and pure. The popularity of the class 
Avas great ; but successive authors rivalled one 
another in wild exaggeration and the frigid im- 
possibility of the adventures of their heroes, who 
live under social conditions that have never existed, 
and in a world without geography. The Romance 
of Chivalry was <lying a natural death when 
Cervantes gave it tlie coup de grCtcc. Tlie origin 
of the Spanish ballads is very uncertain ; they are 
probably of indigenous growth, as no striking 
jiarallels can be cited to support the theory that 
they are imitated from the poetry of the Moorish 
(conquerors of Spain. The great mass of them was 
collected in the 16th ^nd 17 th centuries from the 
mouths of the people, but many of them are of 
much earlier date. Handed down orally from 
generation to generation, they underwent consider- 
able modification, and their language alone cannot 
be taken as a sufficient clue to their date. Their 
structure is characteristically Spanish ; the lines 
may be considered either as octosyllabic or as of 
sixteen syllables with ca'sura ; the same asouante 
or vowel -rhyme is continued throughout whole 
coniposilions. In subject these ballads range from 
sacred history to the Arthurian and Carolingian 
cycles, but the most valuable and interesting are 
those which celebrate the national heroes and the 
Moorish champions against whom they fought. 

Thus far the Avorks mentioned have been of purely 
national character or derived from sources common 
to the writers of the middle ages ; but at the coutt 
of John II. the influence of Proven 9 al literature 
began to make itself strongly felt, and a generation 
of stilted and affected poetasters arose encouraged 
by the king, Avho formed one of their number. 
The Avorks of many authors of this school are 
collected in the celebrated Cancionero de Baena ; 
with the exception of a few religious ]ueces they 


are of slight merit, but they succeeded in enriching 
Spanish Avith ncAV lyric metres. At the end of the 
15th century appeared the Tragicomedia de Calisto 
y Melibca^ better known as the Cele^tina. It is 
said to be the Avork of two authors, but the Avon- 
dorfiil evenness of its style makes this hard to 
believe. The Cclcstina partakes of the nature of 
novel and drama. Writtcm entirely in dialogue, 
but at the same time immoderately long and un- 
suited for dramatic representation, it is unique 
amongst Avorks of its time and countiy, being per- 
fectly unatfccted in style. Taking its subject from 
a shle of life that must have been familiar to its 
authors, it neither shirks nor courts obscene details, 
but aims at and thorougbly succeeds in giving a 
true and animated picture, and at the same time 
enforcing a moral lesson. It soon became one of 
the most pojnilar books in Spain, and wtxs trans- 
lated into nmst Kiiropeaii languages. 

It is probable that from Roman times the 
Drama (q.v. ) never became extinct in Spain. It is 
mentioned in the ISicte Partidas, and one of the 
earliest extant ])ieccs of Si>anish is a miracle-play, 
Rl J^fislcrio de I os Reyes Jl/ayos. The modern 
Spanish drama, however, must reckon its origin 
from the end of the 15th century, Avhen Juan del 
Eiicina Avrote ^yloyas or represen tadones of pastoral 
character, some of Avhich Avere undoubtedly acted, 
(jlil Vic<mte and Torres Nabarro iniitat€?d a?id im- 
proved u])on the methods of Encina, but Lope de 
It lied a, playAvright and actor (11. 1550), must be 
considered as the father of the Spanish dramatists, 
and as such he is mentioned by Ceiwantes. Con- 
tinuing the pastoral drama of his ])redeces.sors, 
Rueda also Avrote regular plays, divided into acts. 
In these the influence of the L<atin stage is per- 
ce]dil)lo. The best part of Rueda’s Avork consists of 
his spirited interludes ( enlrcmeses, loas) of a popular I 
and burlesque character. Cervantes (q.v.) com- 
menced his career as a draimatic author, but hia 
two earlier pieces, T,a, Ninnanda and FA Traio de 
A rydj though lincly conceived, AA^ere unsmTossful, 

With the decay of the popularity of the romances 
of chivalry is coincident the rise of the novel in its 
diflerent forms. In the Diana Fnamoradn, Monte- 
mayor and (Jil Polo directly imitated the Italian. 
Cervantes and TiOpe de Vega each produced a novel 
of the kind, but the false and exaggerated senti- 
ment and inferior verse to Avhich the impossible 
shejiherds generally treat one another in these 
compositions make it hard to understand the 
popularity Avhich they undoubtedly enjoyed. Side 
by side Avith the pastoral novel, but Avitli stronger 
groAvth, throve the realistic novela jrlcaresca^ or 
rogue’s story (see Novels), subsequently brought 
to perfection by Le Sage, Avho in his Gil Rlas drew 
largely upon his^ Spanish models. The earliest 
book of the kind is Lazarillo de Toi'rn^s^ ascribed, 
apparently Avithout reason, to Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza (see Mendoza), a poet and historian of 
the time of Charles V., at Avhose court he played a 
considerable part. Lazarillo, the hero, like hia 
brethren of the other books of the class, is a poor 
boy of shady antecedents, who, by his OAvn ingenuity 
and unscrupulousness; with varying fortune pushes 
his way, generally as a servant, amongst all classes 
of society. So admirable a veliicle for amusement 
and satire was not neglected, and Guzmdn de 
Alfaradie, Marcos de Obregdn^ La PicHra Justina^^ 
and many others go to prove the popularity of this 
kind of story. A solitary and not very brilliant 
example of the historical novel at an early date is 
the Guei*ras de Granada by Hita. 

Some of the older poets, amon^t them the 
Marauds de Santillana, had imitated Italian models, 
but tne influence of Petrarch and his school is most 
directly felt in Juan Bosedn and Garcilaso de la 
Vega, wlio flourished in the first half of the 16 th 


century. The latter in bin iglogoM lirdoght h«P- 
decaHyllables' to perfection in Spani«h» anulettat 
hifi early death a amall collection of the moat l^eau* 
tifiil poetry in the language. An in^itator of, ana 
at times a translator from, Virgil and Petrarch, he 
is not unworthy of his models ; the harmony of his 
verse is unsurpassed, unless it l>e by the Coping de 
ManriquGy probably erne nf the linesb elegies extant. 

Lyric poetry readied its culmination in the 
first half of the IGth century. Most of it is of 
religious cliaracter. In snhliinily of conception and 
perfection of execution Herrera’s (see If iCKUivR.v ) 
odes arj<l elegies are entitled to o, very liigJi place 
in European literature. Whilst Herrera sang of 
the victories ainl revt*rsos tif his time, Luis <ie 
Le6n drew his inspiration from nature, solitndo, 
and religious inc<litation. Sweetness i»f languiigu 
never (ieserts him, hut his productions are uneven 
in merit. The hrothers Argruisola (q.w ) ow»» th«*ir 
fame re-ther to good taste than to ]M)etic iuNpira- 
tion. These writers come withiu tiie S]):nnsli 
golden age, tiuring which pni.^i* its hij^lu'^t 

development in tlie religious and mysiie writings 
of Luis de Ije<'>n, Luis d»^ (Jraiiada. Si 
an<l Juan de la (-niz, in the hi.-toriv s of Mariana 
(q.v. ) and Solis, am) in ]»;uls of the wiiting^ of 
<%u*vantes (see (/i:k\'A N'PKS ). d’lie 
with its (jiiaint liuinoiir, lollieking i’mi, mel.ui- 
dioly ^oueln‘s, and profound views of liuin in naltirig 
i.s <lesei‘vedly, hoth at liome and ahroad, the hr^i 
known an<l host -loved hook in S{*;uM>h. l Aiique 
amongst the works of its linng aiel far supeiioj* to 
tli<i other etVorts of its aiUli<»r, it helongs t‘» no 
4 ‘lass, aial has no successor in Spanisli or any other 
liim'ature. (Vrvanies’ other works, ihe 
Pera/h's y Seyi.snuimltt^ Viityc (h:J rlramatic 

works and novels, are read chidly on a<-ci>unt of 
the inleiH'st which must he fell for the author of 
Don Qni.voti\ 

(Vnitemporary witli Orvantos was L(»pe de 
Vega (see V’Kci.V), the idol of his tinu*, the 
‘prodigy of nature’ (inonstnoi </c ht nohiralezo 
as he was called on aecount of the iininense inas.s 
anil great varudy of his writings. Almost overy 
brancli of literature was familiar to him. t)f 
dnimas alone lie wrote over *2h()0, hesiiles a great 
body of lyric verse, epic aii<l mock ej>ic, novels 
hoth pastoral ami of adventures, and criticisms. It 
is by his dramas that he is hes[^^ known, and 
especially by those of cloak and sword (capa ;/ 
These within certain well-defined limits 
afVord considcrahle scope for variety, d’lni scene 
is invariably laid in some S]»anish town. The 
Xjrincipal cliaractcrs are two lovers, whose adven- 
tures and somewhat stilted dialogue arc paroilied 
and relieved by those of their servants, one of whom 
is generally the //rrtc/oso or Imfibon, wdiose homely 
pleasantries sometimes jar ‘ ilisagreeahly in the 
midst of fine and solemn passages. ’Fhe metre of 
the Spanish drama is generally tlie same as that of 
tlie ballads ; some variety, however, both of group- 
ing of rhymes and of iiietre is admitted. A dis- 
tinctive feature, is the exceeding intricacy of the 
plots. This characteristic is so marked as to have 
led several critics to believe that a Spanish drama 
requires a Spanish audience to follow it intelli- 
gently. The great amount of the productions of 
Lope de Vega preclude<l all attempt at finish. His 
^verse, however, is always flowing, and he generally 
attains success by thoroughly carrying out his own 
maxim that the drama is a purely popular form of 
literature, and that the only critics to be regarded 
are the mass of those who pay their money at 
the theatre-door. Calderdn (fe la Barca (see 
Calderon ) outlive<l the golden age of the drama 
of his country. More philosophic, careful, and with 
a higher ideal than Lope, he is generally incapable 
of carrying out his gigantic enterprises^ and is. 


broadly speaking, a poet of fine ■ 

than a dramatic author of high merfk Iki'flK^ilipt^ 
ing Kublimity he frequently l>ecoin«s tombiotic wd 
misty, and is deeply infected with tim hiA iiilstie of 
his time. He perfected the auto 
religious play, or rather a dramatised ttieohgieBJ 
discussion, in which such characters as Consetenee, . 
Free-will, 13oi»e, and the cardinal virtues take pHtL 
On these, to modern taste. ft<»mew’hat dull com-, 
poftitioii-s in wdiich Christian theology is fr^oentjy 
I jumlded up with jwigan mythology, Cakierdn i 
I lavij4hed agicat deal of his best vei'se, and to them 
j liih rejinUilicni amongst his contemporaries was 
; k'lrgclv <ltn\ I^qmtl lo Lope or Calderdii as dra- 
; malLt-^, though inferior as poets, are Tirso de ; 

! oliua < see 'rEiaj’.Z) and Moreto, 'I’he former | 
: jjandled to perfection Ids native language, and is, 
i HHU*' tJuiU any other, chaiacteristJeallv a Spaniard 
! of tino’. His ilefccts are the want of a high 
j idi*a.l and llie fiequen!. t*oa.r<eness id his language, 

{ Out'-idt» his (uvn <'f)!intrv In* is cliiofiy known as 
I the rtiitlior who first drannit.Lscd the stoiy of Don 
! Ju:iii J'o*!orio, the PorUahn' de AVovV/o, a theme 
I V, ho-c hii]nvrd\o mituro he well knew how to 
i take advinitage of. Moicio is t he most correct of 
j Sjuiui'-h dminatists, and his y.h.s//cn con (Usden 
I merits spei-ifil mention, even in nn ago wdiich pro- 
• duved. iM'-idrs (ho authors already mentioned, 

! ({oj;m uud Alarcon (q.v.). Tlio number of draniaa 
! produ<-od at this time j.-v almost iiicredihle, and 
i s*)me, even ot rmonymous oi)f‘.s, ani sucli a-s in 
u le-.s feriiio age would haw Mill'acd to found a 
r« juitntion. 

Spanhh f]oquen(‘e Ii.m always liad a tend- 
(mey to heeome, homliastic. ; niannerisms and 
ufiectniion of the kind liavo Inien inistaken 

for eiiiluiid si vie; extravaganee of metaphor >vas 
rife even at (he l»est period (s«^e EiU»UUISM) ; but 
when liter.Uuro heg.in to decay all these defects 
hecaino more marked. The typical representative 
of thisc?///o school is Luid do (.h'ngora (see ClON- 
oou A), a poet w ho enjoyed great popularity in the 
golden age, and whosi? example probably did much 
to bast<‘n a climax xvhicli had alrcjady become 
inevitahle. In his youtli he wrote simply and 
coneetlv slioit lyric ]ueeos of great beauty. It is 
diHicull to believe that tills is the same (kSngora 
wlio, a few year.s later, produced the SoUidades 
aiul Po! yjf too, j»oems so obscure, bombastic, and 
crammeii with cunriiil iJiat before his death they 
required lengthy eonimentaries. Amongst those 
wlio protested against the teinlenoy of the times, 
whilst frequently allowing themselves to be carried 
awa}" by it, was Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas 
(see QiiKYEDO), the bitter satirist and W’riter 
of trenchant verse. Extremelv versatile, his Avrit- 
ings include erotic vense, fight lyrics, essays 
on government, picaresque novels, and theological 
discussion.s. In his merits and defects he closely 
re-semhles Swift. The best knottm of his w’orks 
I are his suenoa^ or visions, in which the motives 
and manners of his time are held up to ridicule 
with a masterly and unsparing hand. 

At the end of the 17tli century the sun of Span- 
ish glory sot, and Avith it tlie sun of Spanisli litera- 
ture, 80 suddenly and completely as not to leave 
an aftergloAv behind it. Of the succeeding century 
only a few names deserve mention. Padre Isla 
(q.v.) in Fray Gernndio ridiculed the low ebb 
ot education, and particularly of pulpit oratoiy, 
Avith Avit and good sense Avorthy or a better a^. 
Samoniego and Yriarte wu’ote some clever fables 
in the style of the inimitable Lafontaine. The 
Academy, founded during the first half of the ISth 
century, produced the magnificent dictionary which 
is its chief claim to the gratitude of scholara 
When literature seemed at its low^est ebb, and 
nothing found favour unless slavishly imitated from 
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the French, Moratin (q.v.) came to add one more 
name to the glorious list of dramatists. 

Tlie war of independence roused the Spaniards 
from the seemingly hopeless state of letliar^y into 
which they had suiik. In lyric poetry Quintana 
and the Duque de Rivas attached themselves to the 
classical school, whilst the inlluence of Byron per- 
va<les the noble verse of Espronceda, whose succes- 
sors are Zorrilla, Nunez de Arce, and Campoamor. 
Historians, critics, and scholars like Juan Valera, 
Menendez Pelayo, Pascual de Gayaiigos, ami 
Canovas del Castillo worthily carry on the work 
commenced by Sanchez and Sarmiento. The drama 
nourishes, though still overshadowetl hy the French. 
The novel is, however, the department in which 
most progress has been made. In the early part of 
the 19th century Fernan Caballero (fpv.) ami Trucha 
left the old ana worn-out track, and drew their in- 
spiration and characters from the peojdc of their 
own country ami age. At the present time Spain 
possesses novelists worthy to rank with those of 
any other European countiy. Juan Valera’s Pepita 
Jimenez is one of the best novels of the century. 
Pereda writes delightfully of his northern moun- 
tains. Emilia Pardo Baz/in thoroughly understands 
her own peojde and time. Names like those of 
Alarcdn, Perez Caldos, and Palacio Valdes have 
only to be better known to secure their possessors 
a wide appreciation outside their own country. 
History is occupied chielly in the collection of 
materials, and many v«aluahle monographs have 
been published. As a historian of his country the 
name of Modesto Lafuente must not be forgotten. 
Periodical literature of a not very high order is 
abundant. Signs of literary activity fire visible in 
South America, but as yet no work worthy of 
separate mention has appeared. 

Catalan Literature,'- intercourse between 
Catalonia and Provence has been great from the 
earliest times. The troubadours of Provence carried 
Avith them across the Pyrenees their own language 
as well as their own poetical forms. Their inlluence | 
may be seen in the works of Raymond Lully, whose | 
poem ‘ Despair ’ ( Lo Deavonort ) is deeply impreg- 
nated Avith their mannerisms. At the later end of 
the 14th century a consistory of the gay saber 
Avas founded at Barcelona in imitation of the one 
already existing at Toulouse. From this may be 
dated the partial emancipation of Catalan vei’se. 
Two Valencian poets distinguished themselves in 
their native language. Aiisias March, Avhose songs 
of love and songs of death are fine in spite of in- 
tentional obscurity, and Jauine Roig, whoso bitter 
satire. The Ladies' Book, is supposed to contain 
details of his own life. Roig died in 1478, aiid at 
the union of Castile and Aragon Catalan sank to 
the position of a dialect. In prose the principal 
monuments of old Catalan are the works of Luliy> 
including the interesting Book of the Order of 
Knighthood ; the Chronicles, some of which are 
interesting both in matter and manner, especially 
that of Ram6n Muntaner ; and one romance of 
chivalry entitled Tirant lo Blanch, an exaggerated 
example of the defects of the class. In the 19th 
century Catalan verse has been revived, probably 
oAving to the jealousy that has always existed 
between Madrid and Barcelona. This revival is 
largely owing to iJacinto Verdaguer, some of whose 
verse in archaic language is really chaiming and 
natural. In the Galician, Avhich has never been a 
literaiy language, few books exist, with the excep- 
tion or collections of popular songs. 

Bibliography , — Castilian ; Nicolas Antonio, Bihlioteca 
Hispana (1788 ) ; Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, 
with notes by Pascual de Gayangos (1851). For the 
earlier period, Amador do los Rios, Historia Critica 
la LitercUura Espanola; Von Schack, Geschichte der 
Dramatischen Literatur vn Spanien; Ferdinand Wolf, 


Studicn zur Geschichte der Spanischen und Portugie^ 
sischen Kational-ltteratur ; Menendez y Pelayo, Historia 
de las Ideas Esteticas en EspaHa ( 1885 ). A good short 
manual is Sanchez de Castro, Historia de la Literaiura 
Espanola Catalan: Ballot y Torres, 

de la Llengua Cathalana; Ximeno, Escritores del Beino 
de Valnteia; Milfi. y Fontanals, De los Trovadorcs ; 
Rubi6 y Ora, JAteratura Catalana, There are histories 
of Spanish literature by the present writer (1H93) and 
Fitzmaurico Kelly (1898). For Spanish painting, see 
VoL VII. p. 701. 

or less correctly Spalatro (Slav. 
Split), the busiest town of ilalmatia, stands on 
the Adriatic, 160 miles SE. of Fiume. Hero in a 
beautiful situation the Em]>cror Diocletian built a 
colossal palace (Salonce Pnlatium^ whence perhaps 
Spalato, though more probably from *s waXdrioi^), 
to which he retired Avhen he abdicated the throne 
in 305. Tlje palace faced the sea, looking south- 
wards ; its Avails Avere from 570 to 700 feet long 
and 50 to 70 feet high, and enclosed an area of 9i 
acres. It stood square like a Roman camp, and 
had a gate in the middle of each side, ami was 
of the most solid construction. Architecturally 
it is of tlie highest interest in that it contains 
several features that presage the architectural 
styles and devices of modern times. Inside the 
palace the roads connecting the gates crossed at 
right angles in the middle, and two of the four 
courts thus formed were each occupied by a femple 
(or similar building), one to /Fscufapius, the other 
to Jupiter. So at least says an ancient tradition, 
thougn some modern authorities claim the latter, 
and others the former, as tlie mausoleum of the 
emperor. The temple of Jupiter is externally an 
octagon Avith a colonnaded peristyle and internally 
a circle coverc<l hy a dome. Where the projecting 
portico Avas built there now stands a tower built in 
the ’14tli and 15th centuries, thoroughly restored 
in 1891-92. Since the year 650 this temple 
Inis been a Christian cathedral ; it contains 
a magnificent imirhlo pulpit. The interior was 
extensively restore*! in the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1885. The other temple is used as a 
kaptistery ; it is of small size and rectangular in 
shape. All tlie interior buildings and nearly all 
the exterior walls of this gigantic palace are still 
standing in a fairly good state of preservation. But 
the interior was converted into a town in 639 by 
the citizens of Salona (q.v.) Avlio escape*! the 
destruction of their town by the Avars, and it has 
been occupied ever since. The existing city of 
Spalato lies, more than half of it, outside the 
palace walls. It contains a museum ricii in the 
remains of Sahma, and has a lively trade ; tlie Lasva 
railway (1805-97) connecting it Avith Bosnia and 
the Danubiaii lands. Its imlustries embrace^ the 
manufacture of li*]ueurs (rosoglio ami maraschino), 
bricks, ropes, *S:c. P<^p. 20,900. See Roman Archi- 
tecture'; Freeman’s Historiced Essays (3d series, 
1879); and T. G. Jackson’s Da/maf fa (vol. ii. 1887)- 
S|>aldin £^9 a Dutch-looking town on the Welland 
in Lincolnshire, 14 miles SW. of Boston, with a fine 
church (Decorated and Perpendicular), built in 
1284 and restored hy Sir G. Scott, Avho also planned 
tAVo of the remaining’ three churches in the tOAAm. 
The grammar-school, of which Bentley was master 
in 1682, was founded in 1568 ; new school buildings 
AA’ere erecteil in 1881. Aysconghfee Hall, dating 
originally from 1420, was the residence of the^ 
antiquary Maurice Johnson, Avho helped to found 
the Society of Antiquaries and the Spalding 
Gentlemen’s Society (17.10; resuscitated in 1889). 
This town bad a castle and a monasteiy prior to 
the Conquest, The latter eventually l^came a 
priory (1051), attached as a cell to Crowland ; the 
ruins of the chapel (1300) at Wykeham (3 miles 
from Spalding) l^longed to a country-house of the 
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priora. The river is navi^^ablo up to this town for Ryswick, later went on 
vessels of 70 tons. Spalding is an important rail- l^ndon, and died at the'-latt<^| 
way centre, and has an active trade in the agri- He had great learning in the ^tory biwmm law 
cultural produce of the fertile fens. Pop. (1851) and in numismatics, and hb 
7627 ; ( 1891 ) 9014 ; ( 19(.n ) 9.S85. prassiatUm nundsmaittm anHquerum fMst ed. 

Spaldinff. John (0. 1624-45), was the com- 17(^;16) arid Or6/si2omoM2« ( 1704) made b . 
missary clerk of Aberdeen and diarist, sifter whom widely known. —F rikdrjch Spa NHKW, faisMmm,. 


missary clerk of Aberdeen and diarist, after whom widely known. —rR 
b named a well-known uortliern Book-club (q.v.). was bom. at Geneva, May 

Spallanzani, Lazako, naturaJist anil traveller, j[’?idefberir*1n*^l«5^ 
was born at Scaiidiaiio, in the ilucliy of Moileria, 

Italy, on 12th January 1729. After studying, at ne«cart^^am] Voc< 

Iteggio di Modena and Bologna, natural science, « 
matneinatics, the classical tongues, law’, and otlier ^ ^ U/vi 

subjects, he was in 175*t ayipointed to the chair of SpanicL one of 
Logic, Metaphysics, and Greek at Iteggio, and soon of dogs. Dr Cam 
afterwards was transferred to Modena. But he took y'>aniel in his treat] 
the greatest interest in natural history and physio- j '^hc workirig span 
logical questions. Amongst other things his atteu- C'lnmher, the Susse 


ef. pras&taniia nuniigmatwn dnHquorum f £e<^ ed. ' 
17()d-- 16) arid OrbhRomanus ( 17(H) made hteidMiXM 
widely know n. -Frikdiuoh Spanhkim, his holier,, 
was bom. at (lleneva. May 1, 1682, studiM -lit'. 


was bom. at Geneva, May 1, 1682, studim/'M'. 
Leyoleu, Wfus appointed to the chair of Tliebldjg^ flit.' 


Heidelberg in 1655, at Leyden in 1670, and died 
there, May 8, 1701. He defende<l Calvinism against 
Descartes and (Jocceiiis. His collected worm 
3 volumes (1701 -3 ). 

Spaniel, one of the longest established bree<ls 
of dogs. Dr Caiuii- giv^^s a description of the 
ymniel in his treatise Of Enqlishe uoages (1576). 
The working spaniel may divided into the 
(.'lumber, the Sussex, and the Field Spaniel. The 


tion was directed to the doctrine of sfiontanefmH ! clumhcr derives his muiic from the estate of the 
generation i>roponnded l»y Needham and Thiffon, l>»ke of Newxa.st]e, who originally imported them 
which after careful study ainl experiment he over- from the kennel of the Due dc Noailles, and 
turned. On the re-estahlishinent of (he university ! them for iimny years at Cliimlwr Castle (q.v.). The 


turned. On the re-estahlishinent of (he university ; them tor many years at Gliimlwr ( astle (q.v. ). J he 
of Pavia Spallanzani was appointed ( 1 70S ) pi*r»fcs>or I pure breed was guarded with such jeaious 3 ' that 


generation jiroponnded l»y Needham and Tiuffon, 
which after careful study ami experiment he over- 
turned. On the re-estahlishinent of (he university 
of Pavia Spallanzani was appointed ( 1 70S ) pi*r»fcs>or 
of Natural History and keeper of the umseutn, 
whicli he greatly enriched with fishes, Crustacea, 
and testacea, the fruits of his numerous excursions. 
In 1785 i! 86 he syieiit nearly a twelvemonth in 
Turkey engaged in seieiitilic <»hsf*rva.titm, and 


ral History ami keeper of the museum, ! until iec<‘nt veal's it was ditHeiiU to obtain a pure 
? greatly enriched with fishes, Crustacea, ! ^'lumhei. ClJlumhers are usually worked in a te.am 
icea, the fruits of his numerous excursions. ' of four or five ; aa they generally hunt in silemu 2 , 
.86 he siient nearly a 1 weh eiiioiith in ’ are exfreiiioly nwfnl in thick cover, the game 
engaged in seientilic <»hsf*rva.tion, and ! uot being ahinned without cause. In appearance 


duriiiji the y^ear 1788 visited Nai»les wliilst \'e>uvius : the eiuml>er is a handsome lemon and w'hite dog. 


ivas in erujition, the Lijiari Isles, and Sicily, and 
wrote an account of his inquiries, allc <li(C 

Sicilic (6 vols. 1792). He died of apoplex.y, 11th 
Febniar^^ 1791). In J)/ii>ifrfationu/e Ftsmf Attimalr 


.short in the leg, long in li»od,y, coat like a setter, a 
massive head with large drooiung eaix. 

The Su.ssex is also a variety of long standing, 
though the pure hrecsl was only resuscitated lii 


e Vegetule (2 vols. 1780) he cleaily demonstrated i with great difliculty. Tn colour the Sussex 


the true nhysiologic'al nature of digf*stioii, and 
estahlishoci, "on the ha.'^is of exj^eriment, the 


should he a ‘golden-liver’ or brown, otherwise it 
closelv resemhles the cliiniher. 


respective functions of the sjiermato/oa and the The Blax?k Spaniel iu griidually becoming the 
ovum ill reproduction. commonest, as it is certainly the handsomest 

8pUllf a measure of length, being the distance variety of field span itd ; it is bred mainly from 
between the tii.s of the tTiu.nl. ami little liiiftcr f'ussex l.loo.l I he ‘ cocker an.l tlie ‘springer are 
when the fingers are cxpamlcil to tlieir fullest indiKMinnnatclj aj.plied to hchl spaniels of 

extent. Thb stiace averages about 9 inches, wliich breeding ; they are generally liver and 

wliite, uml Rie probably emss-bred ♦Susse.x. 


W'lien the lingers are exj>an<leu to their tuliest 
extent. This space averages about 9 inches, which 
accordingly is the fixed measure given to the span. 


accordingly is the fixed measure given to the span. proiiabl^ cross-bred ♦Susse.x. 

4 J c r 1 4 ? * r 1 hough there are records of the existence of an 

J In Eujtlisir wator-spauiel, yet the breed has been 

rnn*^^\v^ V'v^ entirely eclii>sed by the frish water-spaniel, a 

tSflin '^Tlin'T^’jnninaV Tif Sf^i vavicfy mainfaiiied in puritv through the efforts of 

iT ^ . the late Mr Justin M'Carthv. The Irish dog 

n ri.? V i-e.*onihles a large poodle in face and size, an un- 

including a Citadel. In the ‘Julius to>ver of this ^ iwv,i,- 5« 

structurl is preserveil in gold the ‘ Keichskriegs- l Lf. nLr ' * 

sehatz’of £6,000,000 that the government, accord- r,-. Virinninla flimiirli i lnnlinnl in nnniff hav« 

ing to a law of 11th November 1871, keep in reserve iln. f « LLSw ’ Thiv 

c ^4 f 1 i. ^ ^ little in common with tlie working spaniel, lliey 

mp^V^anVnn fnnn^i^i. divided into the black-and-ttra King Charles, 

.?i«r in^ TofTn' l«^«sht into notice by Charles IL, aSd the red 

pin (1876 27 630^^^ Blenheim, estohlished by the Duke of 

oV "EJ ES’mEjeEod rss E£/r,i™ fittdX? "xs 

1634, t . .I» F^nch to 1806, .„d to 1813 

Spanhelm, Friedrich, theologian, waa bom at Spanish Fly* See Cantharidks. 

Aniberg, January 1 , 1600 ; studied at Heidelberg and Spanish Legrion* See Evans ( De Lacy). 

5 was apiwint^ Spanish Main (i.e. main land), a name given 
(^kair of Theology at Geneva, in to tlie north coast of South America from the 


Spanheim, Friedrich, theologian, was bom at npnnisn Rly* see L/ANTharidks. 

Aniberg, January 1 , 1600 ; studied at Heidelberg and Spanish Legrion* See Evans ( De Lacy). 

5 was apiwint^ Spanish Main (i.e. main land), a name given 
-Port® dill? ^ north coast of South America from the 
IWl at Leyden; and died tli^ere, April 1648. Orinoco to Darien, and to the shores of the former 

A ^ 5 Amy- Central American provinces of Spain contiguous 

(1644), &c.— to the Caribbean Sea, The name, however, is 
"J*® Caribbean Sea itself, especially in 

at Geneva, 7th December 1629. studied at I^yden, connection with the Buccaneers (q.v.). See liod- 
appointed professor of Rhetoric there m way. T/ie West Indies and the Spanish Main ( 1896 ). 
1651. He next became tutor to the sons of the « 


Elector Palatine, and with them travelled in Italy o, SpRRish HArrisgTCS* See Guizot. — ^Spanish 
M id SicUy. In 1665 he represented the Palatinate g^uccEssiow. See Succession Wars.— Spanish 
and Brandenburg as resident in England ; in 1680 Town. See Jamaica. 

he yrent for nine years to Paris as ambassador Spar (Ger. Sjpaf A), a minem^ term for any bright 
eztrMrdinary. He took part in the peace of crystalline mineral, us^ in booksforoertoin minerals 
. 455 
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—calcareous spar, Fluor Spar (rj.v.), & 0 .— in which, 
however, it has no proper generic significance. 

Sparks* Jared, American historian, was born 
at Willington, Connecticut, Mjw 10, 1789, graduated 
j at Harvard University in 1815, and became tutor 
in mathematics and natural pliilosophy tliere, and 
one of the conductors of the North American 
Review, In 1819 he was settled as a “Unitarian 
minister at Baltimore, where he wrote Letters on 
the Ministry^ Ritual^ and Doctrines of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, In 1821-23 he edited 
the Unitarian Miscellany^ in which he first PRh- 
lished his Letters on the Comparative Moral 
Te^idency of Trinitarian and Unitarian Doctrines, 
In 1821 he was chosen chaplain to congress, but 
two years later he abandoned preaching owing to 
ill-health, and for seven yeare was proprietor and 
editor of the North American Review, In 1828 he 
published a Life of tfohn Lcdyard^ and from 1834 
to 1837 edited at Boston 12 volumes of the Writinys 
of George Washiiujton, This important national 
work was followed by the Diplomatic Correspond- 
cnce of the A merican Rcrolution (12 vols. 1829-30), 
and i\\Q Life of G oncer nciir Morris (3 v'ols. 1832). 
At this period lie commenced the American 
AhnanuCy and bogan alM> bis Library of Amcriettn 
Jiiograpfnp first issued in two stuios of 10 and 15 
[ vols. In 1836 40 was published bis collection of 
the Work’s of Bet) ja min Franidin (10 vols.), am! in 
1853 bis Correspondence of the Att^crican BeroJ n- 
tiuu (3 vols.). Besbles these multifarious literary 
labours, conibiuing laborious research with clear 
aiTangemeut, a sim]dc style, and a<*curate state- 
ment, he was from 1839 to 1849 McLean professor 
of History at Harvard, and from 1849 to 1853 
prcsiilent of (bo college. He died March 14, 1866. 
See memoirs by Brant/ flayer ( 1867 ), tL L. Ellis 
(1869), and 11. B. Adams (189*2). 

Sparling* See Smelt. 

Sparrow (Passer or Pyrgita), a genus of birds 
of the family Friiigillida*, having a strong conical 
bOl, the ni>per inaudible slightly curved, the lower 
mandible compressed and shorter than the upper, 
the nostrils partly concealed ]>y the sliort feathers 
at the base of tlie bill, tlic legs moderately long 
and stout, the claws sharp and curved, the tail 
moderately long, and nearly even at the tin. The 
Species are not very nnnicroiis, and are excinsivoly 
found in the Old World. The Common Sparrow, 
or House-sparrow (P, demtestiens)^ is plentiful 
almost everywhere in the British Islands, its dis- 
tribution following cultivation even to the Outer 
Hebrides. It is found also tliroughout Europe as 
far as to tlie Arctic Circle, but not in the Faroes, 
abounding particularly in the northern countries, 
from which its range extends eastwards into 
Siberia, and southwards in Africa to Lake All)ert 
Nyanza, Morocco, and Madeira. A paler variety 
is found in Siam, Burma, and the Indian region as 
far west as southern Pei’sia. Of all British birds 
the sparrow is the boldest in its approaches to 
man, and it is too well known to re<iuire descrip- 
tion. Town sparrows are not mere visitors from 
the neighbouring country, but constant inhabitants 
of the town itself, with the smoke of which their 
plumage is begrimed. The siiarrow in its best 
plamage is n^t a very heautiml bird, nor so ele- 
gant in form as many others of the finch tribe ; it 
has no melodious song, but its habits are interest- 
ing, and its frequent lively chirp is pleasing. Spar- 
rows often congregate in great flocks, particularly 
in autumn. The sparrow is one of the most omni- 
vorous of birds, devouring animal and vegetable 
food indiscriminately, and eating vast numbers of 
insects and their larvae during summer. Their 
depredations on crops have induced many farmers 
to use means for their destruction. They are good 


to eat, though little used for this purpose in Britain. 
It is otherwise in France, where all the small birds 
are swinght after as articles of food. But the 
destruction of sparrows may be carrietl too far ; 
and ill France it has been followed by an increase 
of caterpillars, vastly more injurious to crops than 
the spairows themselves. Since the young are fed 
upon cateipillars and insect larvse, the killing oi 
the fledged young has been recommended as the 
best method of taKing advantage of the usefulness 
of the sparrow and at the same time checking its 
autumn ravages among the gi*ain. The sparrow 
makes a very inartificial nest, collecting a quan- 
tity of hay or some similar material, in a hole 
of a wall, and lining it with feathers ; sometimes, 
hut more rarely, huiuling a rudd dome-shaped nest 
in the higher branches of a tree. Apart from 
the habitations of man, which it so much fre- 
quents, it often builds in crevices of rocks, or 
in cliffs on the seacoast, or under the shelter 
of the nests of rooks, one rook’s nest sometimes 
covering several nests of sjiarrows. Several broods 
are produced in succession, and the breeding 
season is prolonged over the whole summer, one 
brootl sueceeding another. In summer the tiluiii' 
age of the sparrow is more brilliant than in 
winter, and llie female is of more sober plumage 
than the male, exhibiting indeed almost no variety 
of cohair. in Italy a species, J\ italia\ is Jound ; 
and in Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta another sjiecies, 
P, hispaniol nSy occurs, which in Sj»ain breeds in 
the woods, while the common sparrow kee})s to the 
towns. About 1862 the liouse-sparrow was intro- 
duced info tlie United Stales, ami it has also boon 
acclimatised in Australia and Now Zealand, in all 
which ])la(M's it hns h(‘coine a great ]iest. The 4'ree- 
sparrow (P, monfan)is)^ the only other British 
species, is very similar to th(^ common sparrow, hut 
of rather smaller size ; rartn* ami more local, hut 
extending in its range, being found in the Hehridea 
ami St Kihlo., very sjiaringTy in the fSoiilli west of 
England, and resident in Ireland nearDnhIin. It is 
multiplying in the Faroes, ami extemls beyond the 
Arctic Circle. It is more abundant in some ])arts i 
of Europe tlinn the hoiisi* sj>arr()W. It visits Kgypt 
and Arabia, and is found in the soutli of Asia as 
far as the Fhilipjune Islands and the Malay Penin- 
sula. In Java a variety has developed ( P, inalac- 
censis'). The White throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia 
aihicollis)^ an American form, is really a hunting. 

It has been found in the east of Scotland and the 
south of England. Other American sparrows liave 
little in common with tlie genua Passer. The 
nostrils are in a si^mll groove, and the tail is slightly 
forked. — The He<lge-Hparrow (see Warbler) is 
a bird belonging to an entirely different group; 
and the name sparrow is loosely given to vari- 
ous diflerent birds in various parts of the world. 
For accounts of the desti iictiveness of the sparrow, 
see The I Ionise Sparrow^ by J. H. Gurney, Kiissell, 
ami (’ones, and Miss Ornierod’s Jlei»orts. 

S|>arrow-liawk (Acripiter), a genus of long- 
short- wingetl falcons, nearly allied to and 
closely lescnihling the goshawks, but distinguished 
from them by tlihir smaller size, Aveakcr bill, and 
long, slender middle toe. Tlie genus is represented 
in ahm>st all parts of the world. The Common 
Sparrow-liawk (A, nisns), notwithstanding the 
constant war waged against it by tgamekeepere^ 
is still comparatively abundant in wooded districts 
throiiglioiit Great Britain and Ireland. It nests in 
trees, soTiictirnes building a nest of its own, some- 
times adopting one deserted by a crow or other 
bird. Tlio eggs, four to six in number, are laid 
early in May, and are of a bluish-white colour 
marked with reddish brown. The food of the 
sparrow-hawk onlinarily consists of small birds, 
which it takes while on the wing, hut when rearing 
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it ft l)rood it often oomiuils great liuvoc among 
young game Mnls ami noiiltry. The adult male 
nieanures 12 iricheft, and luis the upper parts of 
the body blui h gray, the under parts bn tf- coloured, 
with bright lufoiis hai-s. The ftunale is paler in 
colon rin^ and measures about 15 inches* The 
k waft used in falconry, but its feebler 






on -w-hawk ' A ’’-'f jnit r 

powers of tligiit msut' it ot h'^s xiilm* Honi H'o 
true fah’oivs. It is bold and iwtive, bo\v<o'*‘r. and 
is slill often Iraiued to ta.lv<‘ paa; videos and 
birds; and it is reeonled lliat a -ingle traimnl 
s2»aiTowdia\\ k lo(dv o27 bioK in tlian two 

months. The Aineriean Spar^ov.- lia.\\ k { 
ftprtrvfrius) is similar in si/(* to the lve.ioj[>eaii, but 
is more iieaily to tlie Ke.-util, 

Hpsirtsi^ anciently LAr[:D.i:.M<i\, the capital of 
Laijoiiia, aiul the most famous eily of the Ikdopon- 
uesus, sitnaletl on the right batik of the KnioUi*^. 
about 20 miles from the sea, in a plain shut in 
by mountains, of wliieh tlial on the west side. 
Mount Tayg^'tus, rises to a height of 8tKK) feet. 
The natural defences of the valley of laiceda'inoii 
were so great that it ctmlinued uiifortilietl down !*> 
the Macedonian period, and ind<*ed was not regu- 
larly fortilied till the time of the tyrant Nabis ( 193 
B.C. )• Previous to the Dorian compiest the primi- 
tive Aclia^ans of Sparta seem to have dwelt in four 
or five scattered hamlets. Tlu‘.se in course of time 
were grouped into one city by the coni]ucnn-s, and 
became known as town-districts. Sparta had no 
striking public buildings — its Acropolis was merely 
a steep hill in ilie northern part of the city, ci'owned 
with the temple of Athena Polivcho^t or Chalcio'cus. 
Here, as in all Dorian states, were found the three 
classes — Helots^ or slaves ; Per-ioikoi, a subject class 
of fi-eeinen without political rights; and tlie Sparti- 
atai, or the goveniing class of pure Dorian blood. 
Tlie foundation of Spartan greatness was attributed 
to the legislation of Liycurgus ( q. v. ), and it is at any 
rate true that there survived a very ancient legal 
«code, consisting of ‘ compacts ’ ), supposed to 

have the special sanction of the Delphic oracle. At 
the head of the government stood tw'o kings, one of 
the family of the Agidre, the other of the family of 
the Eurypontidie, their royalty hereditary in the 
main line, hut limite<l to sons horn while the father 
was actually king. Tlieir powers were eq^ual, and 
they xvere originally priests as well as judges and 
generals. After 506 B.C. only one king at once 
might take the field, and his powers came to be 


j much curtailed by tiic growing power of the Ephoiu 
I I'licKc were five in number, elected annually by the 
I people tbe lirst giving hi,s name to the year. 
Two actM>m panics I tlie king on campaign., advip^ 
ifig the tliree ab home by the <rKirrd\cu, or secret 
despatehes* They rexicived foreign ambassiiclj^^ ; 
imposed taxes, and judged in all luatters. ^ii 
those wliich specially belonged to the;'* 
priests* The staudii>g council of 
was the G^rmsiOi cotisifttin^ qf 
' Spawns -iahove. 

fqinUi^ by the piekijpla. Once a monih ^ 
the w of all Si^aitaniii 

thirty, wlio nught vote but could not speak, whMl!! 
only the king, iephors, and members of the gerouida>) 
half the right to do. The Spartans never ceased 
to kH>k u|K>n theinHch-es as nioicly a mililary garri* 
son, and all tbeu di'^idpline poinUnl to war. No 
I deformed child wjif* allowed to ]>c brought up; boyj* 

1 began to he dj ilb.*d at seven, cnlcicd the ranks at 
‘ twenty, and thereafter had to dine ('very day in 
j ifiiv of (J»e miUtary or f/>t5ma) in 

. tents pitched it) the public stieet. j'Vm)i twenty 
1 fit! sixty all SpurUin.- ueic oldiged to .serve 
j ilo)>ljtes. In ilu^ r>th eenttiry the army wofc 
: di\idefl into fut'he co/umaiided by UfchagoL 

’ IC.odi tor/tff.< c(>u.*^isted of ooo men. After the Pelo- 
!‘oinu‘sian wav Hu; arn^y vi .is rearmuged in six 
i cUidi under a 'I'hc^v never 

wi'ff' -?r<»ng at sea, n.ItJauj-h at Sab* mis they 
; badi {eii hbips, and ujidcr i.iX'^rnubn- defeated the 
j A then inn ticer .‘ind so en<led the iVdopounesian 

I 'r»\e of S[*5i rt a w ere with ^les- 

j N'mi.-i- ruel A/jjo-. Die Me.--* ni.i u xvai temiiimted 
I I {j»‘ i'* o\ (M i ht ow of the Doiians 

1 of M<A--c!iia wico uciv ii'duetvi b\ ilic xictolious 
‘ Spiolaiis to the v'Ojjdition of rerio-ci. SiinUaT 
struggles orrxnred li<i;h XNith tlit' t»]d<'r Aclijean 
j iniiabiui ill in i he eciiUe of 1 V!oponn«‘-ns an<] with 
the I'orniU'^ of Aigo-^, ikc. , in wbicb the Spajianft 
, weie ’41U1 civil ) V >uceex-fii 1. 1 nder tlu ir -tern tlift- 

. ('ipline the Sjtartnn- )>ecame a rae<^ ^»1 
; nule, niu] nano\\ minded wufiio)'. caj^able of a 
• inone ninry -elf -ncj in<’ing ]».i{ riotism, a- in the 
. >toi v of tIic ;]nu hcioes ho b M at Tlierrnopybe, 

; bill uUciIn ilc-tinuc of the capacity for adopting 
’ or a]>preciat in.i; a janiuaneiitly nolde and wise 
'■ policN. d'lic ouibiivik of tiic iVlo[)Ounesian xvar 
(ddl B.C.) bnuiglii the ri>alrv between Sparta and 
Aihen.s t-o a lu aii, and in tlie niiglily struggle that 
ensile*! victory ileclare*! on tlie side of the coru- 
balaiit least capable of maintaining the greatness 
of iiveece. Snarta nt>w attained the hegemony of 
(.Jrcece ; but her insolent tyranny in the hour of 
her trill mpli exciteil the indignation of tho.se whom 
she held in virtual subjugation, and the glorious 
retaliations of the Thebans under Epaminondas 
.stri|»pcd her of all her splendid acquisitions, and 
veducetl the Laconian state to its primitive bound- 
aries. Later the rise of the IMacedoiiian power 
limited still more the Spartan territory, nor did it 
ever aftor attain its earlier dimension^ After a 
series of vicissitudes Sparta passed into the hands 
of the Roiuan.s, bceaine a portion of the Koiiian 
province of Achaia, ami finally shareil the fortunes 
of the rest of Greece ( q. v, ). The growth of the town 
of Misthra, 2 miles SW* of Sparta, in jthe 14th and 
15th cciituries, led to the total desertion of the 
more ancient city ; but the modern town of Sparii 
(pop. 5000), wdiich w^as founded by the Greek 
government in 1836, occupies part of the site of 
old Sparta, and is again capital of the province of 
Laconia. 

SpartaenSf leader of the Roman slaves in the 
great revolt which broke out about 73 B.C., w^as a 
Thracian by birth, and from a shepheid had 
become a leader of a band of robbem when he was 
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cai>tuic(l and boIcI to a trainer of glaiUatorB at 
Capua. He formed a conspiracy to escape, and, 
when it was discovered, broke out with some 
sevcnly followers, with whom he made for the 
cratei of Vesuvius, where hordes of runaway slaves 
soon joined him. He first overpowered and seized 
the arms of a force sent against him from Caoua, 
next routed an army of 3()00 men under C. Clodius, 
and so passed from Victory to victory, overrunnirm 
Southern Italy and sacking many of the cities ot 
Campania, his numbers growing to forty, seventy, 
and even a hundred, thousand men. Great part of 
CcntTal and Southern Italy ha<l been thrown into 
pasture-land, on Avluch the flocks belonging to rich 
absentee nobles we* re tended by gangs of discon- 
tented .slaves, Mdio flocked eagerly to the standard 
of revolt. Spartacus, wlio failed to get snp])ort from 
the Italian communitios, and from the first knew 
the real weakness of his ju>sition, strove to j)er- 
suade his victorious hands to march northwards to 
the Alps an<l dis])er.se to their native regions; but 
they were intoxioate<l with victory, and sav* glitter- 
ing before their eyes all tlio plunder of Italy. 
Against his better judgment he continued the war, 
showing himself a consummate captain in the 
strategy and valour with wliicli he routed one 
Roman consular army after another, and the policy 
hv which for long he assuaged the jealousies and 
dis.sensioris amongst his followers. At length in 71 
M. Licinius Crassus received the, com maud, and 
after some time of cautious delay forcc<l Spartacus 
into the narrow peninsula of Hhegium, from which, 
however, lie burst out tbrougb the Rom.an lines 
with a portion of his force. Crassus, in despair, 1 
urged the senate to recall Imcullus from Asia ami 
I*onipey from Spain, hut meantime he himself pur- 
sued active hostilities against the dreaded enemy. 
Spartacus finding all hoi»o at an end made a dash 
on Biiindusium, hoping to seize the sliipjung and 
get acros.s the Adriatic, but was foiled by the 
presence of Lucullus, whereupon be fell liack'upon 
the river Silarus, and there made a heroic stand 
against Crassus until lie was cut down. I 

8partanblirff, canital of Snartanburg county, 
South Carolina, 93 miles by rail NNW. of (yolum- 
bia. Bricks and carriages are manufactured ; and 
here are boys’ and girls’ liigli .schools and the Wof- 
ford (Methodist; 1853) College. Pop. ( 1990) 11,395. 

Spasm (Gr. spasmet) consists in an irregular 
and violent contraction of musciiljir parts — in- 
voluntary even when the voluntary muscles arc 
concerned. There arc two sorts of spasm. In one 
there is an unusually prolonged and strong muscu- 
lar contraction, notfa])iilly altcrnaiing as usual with 
relaxation, tlie relaxation only taking place slowly, 
and after some time. This is known as tonic spasm 
( G r. tonoSf * a bracing up ’ ) or Cramp ( q, v. ). When 
in a more moderate degree affecting tlie voluntary 
muscles generally it constitutevS Catalepsy (q.v.), 
in which, from the muscles remaining contracted, 
the liinbs will retiiin wdiatsoever attitude they are 
placed ill, until the spasm is over. But the extreme 
exainjde is Tetanus (n.v. ), in which the spasin.s are 
so violent and so enaiiring that they may be said 
to squeeze the patient to death. In tlie other 
form of spasm the contractions of the affected 
iniiscles take place repeatedly, forcibly, and in 
quick succe.s.sion ; the relaxations being, of course, 
equally sudden and frequent. This is named clonic 
spasm (Gr. Jdonos, ‘an agitation*), and is popu- 
larly known as convulsions. The spasmodic twitch- 
ings which sometimes occur in tlie muscles that 
clo.se ^ the eyelids ( orbicularis palpebrarum ) are 
familiar ,to almost everybody, and are an example 
of clonic spasm on a ve^ small scale. Epilepsy 
and convulsive liysteria afford the best e.xamples of 
this kind of spasm. Chorea (q.v.), or St Vituses 


ilancCy is an allied but less regular and character- 
istic fofm. 

The treatment varies according to tlie cause of 
the excessive muscular irritability. Firm pressure 
on niu.scles affected with spasm will promote their 
relaxation, and by strong steady pressure on the 
inasscter muscles the low'er jaw^ has been depressed, 
so as to open the moutli, in cases of lock-jaw^ The 
medicines which are enqdoyed to counteract irregu- 
lar or inordinate muscular action are termed anti- 
spa smotlirs ; but spasm muy depend upon .so many 
different causes that the remedies wiiicii are found 
most successful in combating it must vary extremely 
in their nature. There are, however, a few' medi- 
cines w bicli apj>ear to exercise a control over spas- 
modic action generally. These may be termed 
^atre or trtfc antisj)asmodics. They are Asafa;tida, 
Cotyledon umbilicus (or Common Navel- wort), 
Wood-soot, (Jalbaiium, Musk, Rue, Sagapenum, 
Sumbul (datainansi or Musk Root), and \alerian 
ami the Bromides. Amongst the narcoties often 
useful in these affections w'c may especially men- 
tion Bella<loniia, Cannabis Imlica (or Indian hemp), 
Chloral, 0]>ium, and Sf ramoniuin. Sulpliuric ether 
in draught or inhaled, and inhaled cliloroforin, are 
often of service. In some cases, remedies wdiicli 
directly dej)n'ss tlie vital }»ow'crs, such as the pro- 
longed use of the warm bath, or even, in ream cases, 
the abstraction of blood, are the inosf- effectual 
means of sulxluing sjiasni. 

^pasiliodtc Scdioolt a name applied to a 
group of English ])oets about the mnldle of tlie 
19tb century, among whom were I’liilip dames 
Bailey, Sydney Tiolxill, and Alexander Smith. 
The name implied an overstrained and unnatural 
methotl of sentinieiit and expression, w’bich some- 
times grew out of sheer afl'eciation and not seldom 
sank hopelessly into bat lies. Professor Aytoun’s 
Finnilian (1851) w'as an excellent burlesque of 
the high-strung and grandiose style of these poets 
who took themselves much too seriously, and w’eie 
for a moment also taken at their own valuation by 
the w'orld, 

SpatllC (Spat/ta), in Botany, a sheathing bract 
I wiiich encloses one or more flow'ors, as in the 
; Narcissus. Very frequently the flowers wdtliin a 
spathe are arranged upon a spadix, wdiich is a 
succulent spike, wdtii numerous flow'ers, and of 
wiiich a familiar example inav he seen in xlrum 
mandat If tn. Tlie spadix is a cliaraeteristic feature 
of the Palms, and in them is compound or branch- 
ing, ami in gcmnal w provided not only with a 
common spathe, hut with secondary sj>atnes at its 
divisions. 

Spathic Iron ©rc* Sec Iron, Vol. VI. p. 216. 

Spavin, a disease of horses, occurs under two 
different forms, both interfering with soundness. 
In young, w'eakly, or over worked subjects the hock- 
joint is sometimes distended with dark-coloured 
thickened synovia or joint oil. Tliis is hog spavin. 
Fomentations, occasional friction, a laxative diet, 
and rest should he diligently tried ; and if such 
remedies prove unsucce.ssful the swelling must 
be dressed with stroilg blistering ointment or fired. 
The second vanety of spavin is the more common. 
Tow^ards the inside of the hock, at the head of the 
shank-}>one, or betw een some of the small bones of 
the liock, a bony enlargement may ho flieeii and felt.^ 
This is bone spavin. At first there is tenderness, 
heat, sw’elling, and considerable lameness ; but as 
the infiamniation in the bone and its investing mem- 
brane abates the lameness may entirely disappear, 
or a slight stiffness may remain. In recent and 
slight cases cold water should be applied continu- 
ously ; but in serious cases, when the part is swollen 
and tender, hot fomentations are best. For several 
days they must be perseveringly employed. ‘When 
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the part is again cool and free from pain an iodide 
of mercury or fly- blister should be applied, and 
the animal treated to three months^ rest in a small 
paddock, the end of a barn, or a roomy loose-box. I 
In persistent cases firing or setonirig usually gives , 
much relief. 

Speaker* See Paiiliaaie^t, Vol. VIL p. 774* 

Speakifl$?-tril]ltpct* aji in^^tiunient bu- j 

abling the sound t>f the Uunian voic** lo be eon f 
veyed to a greater distance. It. is the utmost 
use on shipboard in enabling llie oiii<*ers to emixey 
orders during Aviiidy \veatln*r fioTii part ot ilui 
ileek to another, (»r to flu" rigging. Tlio iiiventi‘>ii 
is us<;ribed to Sir Saannul Mo: lamb in !b7<b lli<»*igb 
Athanasius Kirelun* laid to it. Moila-inrs ; 

tnnnpot was of the sanu* Joim a.'^ iba; now hi nr^e : 
— viz. a, tnirioatod eone, wirli ajj oii!\v,i.rd nr 

li]» Jit tine opening, ddie ibonix ot the action ot 
this instnuiUMit- \< tnncli ilio -irinu* a- iliat of the 
soumling hoan! of a miideal in^* iMUnent , hiii the • 
sounding hoar<l is aerial in>r» ad ot ’l'in‘ air ■ 

inimediaUdy in front of ilu- ii»-f rniiu'ut i.-, seiz'd 
ui>on over so wide a surface lha‘ it <* n‘i*ot . it/Tt ; 
ively (ivade oonipro,ssi*>n and l a.icia.ct io/i hy a.uv i 
process of oxerilow and irjllow los*. .‘odv the 
and tli(J resuil, is as if the ait wen) I.dd hoh; i>i I 

and tirnily s(*t in vihraiion. 

Speur* tt* uoapiui of oHhiic^^ .-on-*'- f ing ot •* 
wooden shaft or jKih* \ai\ i?'.; in (<*ri;:(h up o* s or 
i) feet, ami t)ro\ ided willi a 'haip punving [M>in!. 
'Die spear may h** r«‘g;udod a > the probu\t>e <if tin: 
various forms of piiiicing \^ capons, -^n-di a.s the 
arrow, holt, and dart, wliitdi aie ju-^^jected ficni 
hows, catajmlts, or other ‘•nginc'-;, ,unl i he javcUit. 
asscgtii, and lama*, hel<l in or tlimv, n hv the hand. 
The longer and liea\ i(*r spcai '' and ianc e.*' are 
mainly retained in the haml ^\hil<* in im<g }>nt 
tliere is no absolute distinelion, and the tUniwing 
of a sjK^ar lias in all ages been a foim of oUV'u- 
sive waifaro. Tlu're ean ho no t]«>nht tliat a 
weapon such as the .''pear the most aiu ieut, as 
well as the most universal, <d’ warlike tind hunting 
weapons. In its earliest form llu* spear would 
naturally ciuisist of a simph* jiole of tough wood 
sharpened t-o Ji point, at one extremity, whieli point 
might be both tormed and hard»mcd hv charring in 
fire. From this an improvement would consist in 
fitting to the shaft a .separate spear head of born*, 
as is still jiracti.sed amongst primitive races. No 
trace of these early spears i email i.s to u.s, hut of llie 
more developed forms having heads of cliippetl 
Hint or other hard stones examples are plentitul, 
and most iiigenioii.s inethod.s of fixing such heads 
are yet practised hy South Sea tribes, wlio carve, 
paint, and otherwise ornament their spears in an 
elaborate manner. To Hint- beads succetMled heads 
of bronze (see Vol. II. p. 478), but these came 
only late in the bronze perioil, and were still in 
use when the Homeric ]K)ems were composed. The 
bronze spear-heads found in Great Hritain and in 
northern Kuro[>e generally were cast with sockets, 
into which the end of the .shaft was inserted, hut 
on the eastern Mediterranean coasts tanged spear- 
heads were used. These spear- heads were various 
in form and size, some being three-edged like the 
old bayonet, others with expanded leaf-shaped 
I blades, some barbed, and some having loopholes 
^ either in socket or blade hy which they were 
lashed to the shaft. The war-lance of the niedi- 
mval knights Avas 16 feet long; the weapon of 
modem cavalry regiments known as lancers may 
be from 8^ to 11 feet long, usually adorned Avith 
a small flag near the heao. The Persians at the 
present day forge spear-heads, for ornamental pur- 
poses only, Avith tAvo and sometimes three prongs. 
Tlie modern snears of savage tribes, used equally 
lor hunting and for warlike purposes, are frequently 
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barbed with fish and other bones, «pd their fighting- 
spears have* sometimes poisoned tips. Among the 
South Sea Islanders a fishing-spear having several 
slifiider barbe<l points is an important weapon. 
Among civilised communiUes t!ie hunting-speai 
conliiiues to ho used for following the wild boar 
and oTlier laigc game. Sec also PlKE, IIAI..BKBT, 
TniDENT. 

SpeHrillillt. ?d IM . 

Sp«‘amvor t. Set* I : a n f a ( • i ■ i , r s. 

HpeHal Lirciis^^ Sco M \ uKiAt.E, p. 58. 

SfHMialfy Pebt, ]>. 7ifi. 

'lii'c' i-' a h luj which il is v er\ uilli- 
c.'iiv !..o ih'imv with |uc<‘i-ioii. Tlu: w<ud iti-eif 
.♦ hM)k fui kiiel ; and in coui- 

nit>ri e-ayr if.;**, look lite ‘aoic arc saitl to ),»e 

•u l‘;»‘ i , \\ iPi Ijjnu- 1 1cfilUlCmbW 

/i.lt of a niiiuj.hl sj'‘‘cics. aii<l of a 

;)f pj.uii'- "! ani/ii.-d,' . It. i" ‘.viili thi.s !a-t 
I. '.aye t Ij.iJ '.■.cai> heie coiKwjijrd. 

la «*f r'-. ihy plants ot ;tMii;ials ue tunii c<,>ttct*p’- 

!:•»).*- of \ oiou-s ui ta anpi eljoi.sivcJios (-.ce 

lJ/oi.T(.\ - an«l for ue u.'^e a >eries of terms, 

'•a-f: r'Ja.' older, family, germs, -^pecie.s, a ariety. 

The I fm pKH-isiou that every om* may know 
w)t;i» is imaut v.iicn any iii<li\i<!nal or 
yioiip uf i/jdiv idual'- i.-' nauu'd. In the onlinary 
s\,'Kfn of < I/. " ifh’a ? ion a species is a groU]> of 
iie li\ i<!uu]> winch < Iom/Iv ll^smllhIe cuie anotlier, 
.ird !he>pccies is n-u:»lK' suhordimitod lo a genus 
wilier goiiip tu >’miiljtr, but h*ss (doKcIy similar, 
hirm-. ;tinl ]> '-npejior lo a vnriiuy, c>f which there 
^ imiN he -e\cral in a. .speeicf!,. Tims we group the 
I lior.s a-, a specie^ (/•>./ /.s A o ) of tlie genus Fetis, in 
! the f.imiiA I'elhla*, ni<ler i 'uruivoia., class Mam- 
I malia. uud c;»il the tigers, leitjiards, cats, and the 
j like other .s]>e<*ies of llie .-'ame genus Felis. As no 
I one could ("onfuse. lion, tiger, and leopard, for the 
peeuliariiies of each are well marked, it ma.A he 
Wondered wliaL ditiicuUy there Is in defining 
.species. 

f Lei iis ctm^ider the matter ]»ractically. Me 
j ohseive our ft'llow men ; we see that they dillcr in 
I many ways from one another, in stature, in 
feat ui os, ill eoni[>le.\ion, in colour of eyes and hair, 
and .--o on; but ne do not think of speaking of a 
red hailed or a hi ue eyed species ot man. M"e 
j should as soon think of soAiiig that the red haired 
or hliie-eyeil chihl in a family was of a <lifierpnt 
species from its hrolliers and sisters or from its 
parents, which woiihl be ah.surd. M^? at once 
agree with the systeiiiatist when he say.s that the 
term species should not he given to a grouji of 
iudi\itluaJs which are distinguished from other 
groups by no greater <litrerences than distinguisli 
iiieinoers of a family, and when he says that the 
characters of a species must have some constancy 
from generation to generatiou, Avliich is not of 
course the case Avith rc<l hair or blue eyes. This is 
a common-sense Avay of limiting the term, but it 
leaves niany^ difficulties untouched. It is not 
readily applied to extinct species, of Avhose genera- 
tions ana individual variations aac cannot know 
I much ; nor has it been applied to a vast number of 
forms recorded as species sometimes on the strength 
of single specimens, and often Avithout any know- 
ledge of their generations. 

But, again, \A*e observe men Avith much greater 
peculiarities than red hair or blue eyes ; avo con- 
trast Britons and Chinamen, Lapps and Negroes, 
and Ave w*onder if these really belong to the same 
species. Here, hoAvever, the systematist reminds 
us that the members of a species are fertile inter se, 
Avhich cannot be denied of the different races of 
mankind. But a little knoAvledge is^ enough wto 
keep us from attaching very much Aveight to this 
distinction, since both among plants and animals 
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tliPie are many cases of fertile hybrids between 
different si»e(;ies. We can no longer talk as if the 
mule were the only known hybrid. See Hybbid. 

Or if we turn to the systematic treatises which 
classify id ants and animals, and compare half a 
dozen of them, we find ample evidence of the 
elasticity of the conception or species. Qiiot hom- 
ines tot scntcntke. Thus, as Haeckel notices, one 
botanist enumerates 300 Cerman sj)ecies of the 
common Composite, Ilieracium ; another reduces 
them to 106, another to 52, another to about a 
score ! Bechstein said that there were 367 species 
of birds in Germany, but according to Reichenbach 
there are 379, according to Moyer and Wolf 406, 
according to Pastor Brehm 0(X) ! But Haeckel him- 
self supplies the best example, for in his important 
monograph on (,^alcareous Sponges he admits that 
as the naturalist likes to look at the j>rfddem 
there are 3 species, or 21, or 2S0, or 591 ! We are 
told that species are groups of individuals agree- 
ing in essential characters whicli remain constant 
from generation to generation. But wliat are essen- 
tial characters ? and how much constancy is demon- 
strable ? 

We cannot forget, for instance, liow one species 
may include forms so very different as Shetland 
pony, hunter; and dray horse ; or as poodle, bull- 
dog, and greyhound ; or as carrier, pouter, and 
fantall ; or as cabbage, cauliflower, and Brussels 
sprouts. Yet it is probable that in each of these 
four groups the diverse forms liave been derived 
from the same ancestral wild species, and in each 
case the diverse forms are connected by inter- 
mediate stag<'s. 

In short, the fact is that there is no such thing 
as sjiccies. Indivi«luals are real ; but a species is a 
subjective conception. Tt is based on structuiul 
resemblances between individuals, and the degree 
of importance attached to these <lei)ends, as we 
have seen, on the mind of the observer, or is, in 
other words, entirely relative. 

But wliilo there cjin be no perfectly strict defini- 
tion of a species in terms of mornliology, it may be 
asked, wiiero is there a possible one in terms of 
ph^'siology, in terms of functional peculiarities 
about wliicli tliere can be no dispute? At one 
time it almost 8eeme<l that there might be some 
solution in terms of fertility and infertility. But, 
although this distinction is certainly helj)fiil and 
very imjmrtant, it also breaks down. It is not of 
course doubtful that species have physiological 
peculiarities ; lions difier from tigers in habit and 
chemical composition as well its in form and .struc- 
ture ; but every individual has also its jieculiarities 
— chemical as wcjl as personal ; the difficulty is to 
decide Avhen these peculiarities are im[>ortant 
enough to make it useful to give a precise name to 
their pt>ssessors. 

As to the practical qncsticn of determining 
species it should be borne in mind that the differ- 
ences between one form and anotlicr are often very 
marked, and that tlie gap between related forms is 
not always bridged by any unbroken series. The 
New Zealand lizarils {Haticria punctata) not only 
form a species, b\it are the sole living rci>resenta- 
tives of an onlcr, or of a class ; and the same 
may be said of the lancclet and other forms. It is 
with those organisms of which there are very many 
more or less different forms that there .re*al diffi- 
culty — with Bacteria, Algie, Protozoa, Sponges, 
Crustaceans, Insects, Fishes, Birds, and so on. In 
such cases the naturalist who admits that species 
is but a relative conception, and who, as an evolu- 
tionist, recognises the variability of species and the 
links of relationship which bind form to form, can- 
nqt do more than try to make sure that the pecu- 
liarities on account of which he gives a new name 
to any groux> creatures are greater than those 


which distinguish the members of a family of these, 
are relatively constant from generation to genera- 
tion, and are associated with reproductive varia- 
tions which tend to restrict the range of mutual 
fertility to the members of the jwoposeu new species. 
Unfortunately, however, sjiecies often are and 
sometimes must be established for single speci- 
mens, without any knoulodge of their reproduc- 
tion and generations, without any statistics of 
their variations, or careful comparison /)f these 
with those of related ff)rms. Where the form in 
que.stion is coiisjucnonsly unique the erection of a 
new species is of course readily justified. 

Ilistort /. — The liistory of the biological concep- 
tion of species can be rapidly sketched. AVe need 
not go farther back than John Kay ( 1628-1705), 
wlio gnve to the U*rm s]>ecies that meaning which 
it tore until evolutionary conceptions j)revailed. 
Ijinnanis ado])ted the usage defined by Kay, and 
by introducing the ‘binomial nomenclattire ’ made 
it more serviceable. He beHeve<l in real s])ecies, 
ami said : ‘Species tot suiit divorsie, quot diversas 
formas ab initio ereavit infinitum ons,* tlioiigli 
some hesitancy in regard to this is shown wJien lie 
elsewhere expicsses the iilca that all the species of 
a genus ah initio vnam constituei'unt speeirm. 
Although Lamarck in 1809 declared species to be 
artificial conceptions, the Linnean idea ]>rcv;tiled — 
even in Agassiz’ Essan on Clnssi/ivation (14S59) — 
until Darwin and his fellow- woikcrs inodiliGd tliis 
among many other con(‘eptions l>y eslal)lisliing the 
doctrine of evolution, ‘ by wbicb,' as Kay Lankester 
says, ‘universal opinion has been brought to the 
position that s])ecies, as well as genera, orders, and 
classes, are the subjective expressions of a vast 
ramifying pedigree in which the only objective 
existences are individuals.’ 

See Biolouv, Botany, Bauwinian Tueoky, I^volit- 
Tn)N, Genus, Vauiation, Zi>ol<)gy. See iiIko Darwin, 
Oriffin of Species ( 1859) ; Haeckel, HcnereUe Marpholesjie 
(1866); Natilrlichc Schopfnnifsoeschictite 8tli ed, 

1889; trails. Natural JUMori^of Creation^ Loud. 1879); 
Die Kalksrhu'Umme (1872); Sponcer, Principles of 
Bioloffff (1864-66); Wallace, Darwinism (1889). — ’I’he 
species of Logic is originally suggested by Kiitural 
Species, and iiiaj’' he defined as a group of individuals 
agreeing in some common character and known by a 
common name ; two or more speciea constituting a genus. 
Tlic relation of species to the other logical elements of 
classification are treated at 1‘kedicaiU-Es and Genkral- 
ISATION. The great controversies as to the real existence 
of species and other universals are sketched at Nomin- 
alism. 

Specific Density* the mass of any given sub- 
stance contained in unit volume. On the ceiiti- 
iiictre-granime-second system of ])hysical units, 
since a cubic cenii metre of water at standard 
teni|)crature and pressure weighs 1 gramme, the 
density of water = 1, and water is the standard of 
density ; and the sjiecific density of a tody is the 
number of grammes’ mass per cubic centimetre. 
Since, according to the law of gravity, weights 
are proportional to masses, it is convenient to 
ascertain specific densities by fuscertainiiig the 
specific gravities of the substances tested. For 
example, an English gallon of water weighs at 
standard temperatuie and pressure (62“ F. and 
barometer 30 inches) 10 lb. avoirdupois; a gallon 
of ether weighs 7*2 lb. ; the sjiecific density of ether 
is therefore 7 ’2 -r 10 = 0*72. Siinilarlv^ a gallon of 
strong sulphuric acid weighs 18*4 lb., and the*’ 
specific density of sulphuric acid is 1*84, The 
specific densities of solids may be determined by 
the hydrostatic balance (see Archimedks, Prin- 
ciple OF), which gives the weight of a quantity 
of water equal to that of the solid ; or by using a 
‘specific gravity flask.’ This is a flask marked 
distinctively at a certain level ; the solid is put 
into this ; the flask is filled with water up to the 
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mark, and weighed; the wiiole in tlieii emptied 
and filled with water alone up to the mark, and 
again weiglied. The two weighings give the data 
for ascertaining the ratio between the weight of 
the solid and that of an equal bulk of water. If 
tho solid is acted unou by water, siinie other liquid 
of known specific density must bo employed, ami 
the cjileulatioii varietl accordingly, if it be ligiiter | 
than water, it is coupled with a piece f»f heavy j 
substance whose weight aiul .sjKsilic <lensity an* j 
»ef)arately known, and the aggiegat-e .spjtarent loss ; 
of weight incurred hy the com]*in;i.t.iou an bi.*ing : 
iinimused in lif|iiid is found hy tin* iiydnKq.ii ir : 
balance. Of tliis aggregaU* mtieli i* duo lo the j 
heavy substance and tlu^ iem;iiiui<*j (o t.Iu! ligiit • 
solid. This gi\'es data, tor cn, Iculal itig ili<- 
density of the light soliil. I’Ik* of 

a liquid is ascertained by ^^inlply compariu;*; .In- 
weigliLs of <iuaulirh's <»f ihal. lijpud arul of f 

successively made' to till tie* fl.'-k 

up to the same maik<*ii ; <‘i b;. omptir i?tg ‘Ic- 

apparent losi^es t)f vv<‘iglil iu'iurtd b' u. '•‘•i'd 
bejiig immeis('<l in wnlci nrjd In ti e b^joel i- -p - ( 
ively ; or by tin; iis<; of bydr* •. ui'-mu > or {tr^ onio! »•. . 
Tin'- areometer (o/v/e-v, ‘'tldu.' uicl f:>' * ■’ 

im'asure ; ’ I^'r. ti i't\)nn' i t i' oi //..>• m < i* r. 


«). (4) * Kational ’ Ikuime, for liquids heavier tlian 
water; w^ater at 15’ C. — if ; sulphuric acid, s|>ecific 
density 1 ^>42 ^ fifi ’ ; specific density 144*S -r 
(144 ^ - yO* (i>) < 'artier, vesembleH Banin^ ; for 
lujuuls lighter than water, 21" Cartier ~ 21’ Bauni^; 
other wis<' In (.‘artier degrees — 10 Baumi^ degrees; 
si>ecUic density ~ Jdd'S ( 120 1 ^ h). (6) Beck; 

pun- water--!) ; spc.ciiic density, ()-850 -=» - *\if ; 
uuifoi'in graduaXimi ; sp»;dii<‘ *]onsit^ 170 --(370 
X- ^7) J' Waddell, iiiosi used in England ; 

Wilier -- o ; givnhLUien TU't ;;j!ifm‘m, but readingft 
i]iri*< I ; .-pi . iii^* loiio 5/^ ) :■ HXM) — e.g. 

a galhui ot ;n id oi :f d 'v mii jr-l 1 wtdg'us ](» lb. x 

■■ Tralles, 

an .rb'oiii >(* sr‘5i‘ U'-cd .r-i (be ^ \*IM iiiciit, 

ndjursi.id ,;*• •*> .l{iiM-uy i;,<* voiume- 

p^U'iM*!; ‘ a,;.*o of in •■'J'd vs.-ttc]'. (0) 

sit.i .. in tin’: in .li.'-i; ( 'u-t* unr-. u.iitj Ex<*i'^e ; 

gfmbinte'i --t, ! > •. .!i(iw uovr ny \olunic-, of 

.\i*'r i.i .-t b; iiom \'obinj»*'< 

^ if I'M* '.li'..**;!-- ori'I.-r <■ v i* ’uu 1 [on {•* it, to 

yj-jof piii? •. .* s-O'r.M'-.' •via-r iio!-i[\ i j that of 
w.>o-, ai t i-'l* 'rrad!*'- ', tl;e in-tru- 

lU’ .. ’ t i:.- .‘djij- i si:!*' iw •'ibbri-u'. r;Ui..'.ex of .U-n.-di y 

i's .1 • of )no\. j’im- |r. Ui a.d <•* jiiakirrg 


/I /’oey/oVr/* or Nf'/// C'rf.'/. ) li \ d ri (Us * s'i •' . •jr!:'*: 

tiled jiisirumenL wljicli iloaJ • in a. buui.i. siiuoni 
lining wln)ll\- subnnuged, nufl**} -hr ^-oudi'-] Piir 
thi; wciglil of the u hob.' bud v aetinu ij- ‘W n \. ai d 
and tin* biioyatn'V of !lieli*|in»i * jUal i-i ! b *- \n 
of tlio part of tin* liquid (li>p].a'i >b a'ld a«*fi:ii; lip 
wards, 'riie .->peeitii* deu''it\ «*i -i uuibti m r*. ]in*[*'r, 
say of ict', lloaliiig ve)‘(ieall\' in wal- r ihi- vidunr.* 
immersed ™ the wlnde \oluiU‘’ ; and in (epii*!-: of 
difien'iit speciTn* ilendtie- sijcb t v liiid^ i- ^\oul.I 
sitik to <liirer<*nt depth-,. |hn it i*- moie enj;M*?{ieiit 
to use gradual ed liollow gin iu'd r:nii*-!i1 - wcigiiti-.l 
witii mercury at- oin; end to innke them boat v . ui 
cully (see tig. 1 ). A 1 » is grnd'tate'l : < ’ i- a 
Ja.rge bulb; I> i.s a sumM Imlii ^oinaii'ing 
: nierciirx , the ([uatitity of whieh i'> ''O uil jr»>ted 

that the instrument sinks in Wiiier. -ii\ lo 
the point \V. If l ln* liquid be liea\ ier than 
water the inst.rument uill ii*»( sink >o far; 
tlie position of equilibrijnii in which tin* 
W('iglit of the ^^’Iloh‘ iustiumeiit is eijual 
lo the weight i)f tin* liquid «li.-plaeed ^^ill 
b«' s<M»nor rejiebed ; and, com ersely, if the 
liquid be lighter than \\;iier llie iustrumeut 
will sink fartlmr. Ikieli instrument musi 
be exiJcriinentally gratluated by jdaeiug it 
in lii|uuls of known sp(*cilic donsith^.s. By 
varying the adjustment of the lueicurv a 
Ik^ series of inslniments may be made, ser\ ic<*- j 
H I J);klo in ascertaining the specific den.^iiie.s of 
KJe liquids within jiartleular ranges of ilensity — 
Hi iw^trumenls for suliihuric acid, milk, 

alcohol, i'vc. The dcliciicy of such an iiistru* 
merit de]>ends on the bull) C being large ami 
1 the sLem AB thin. The chief modes of 
W D gi’J^'duatiou are ( 1 ) Gay Lus.s;ic's areonu'ter 
or volumoineter. In water the instrument 
1- stands at 100'’. All the degree.s are equal, 
and each = the volume of that })art of 
the instrument which is immersed when it floats in 
water. If u be the numerical reading wlien the 
instrument is floated in a given liciuid, the specific 
density of that liquid is 100 4- n— e.g. if tlie in- 
strument sljand at 80°, the specific density = l(K)/80 
~ 1*25. (2) Baum6, for li<pii<ls heavier than water. 

Water at 17 ‘5° C. = 0” ; an aqueous solution con- 
taining 10 per cent, by weight of common salt 
(NaCl) at 17*5® C. = lOr; the scale is uniformly 
graduated ; specific density == 146*8 -f (146*8 - n), 
(3) Baum6, for liquids lighter than water; 10 per 
cent, by weight salt-solution at 12*5® C. = 0® ; water 
at 12*6® C. = 10®; specific density = 146 -f (136 + 
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I ici.'ait* u:a;k \) uUid v.ju.ji . k-- j 

-i.MiFi- i- pui i'l \. If it ' bM% \ 

[ bi ufj\N 1 ; rrd III a.u*if!c.'r liquid iff 

it) >\lii*b otiIn 2 r.M iM.-iiij- }M<.* i>*‘inircd ' ff’' ,y j 
i lo JitaK*’ it .-tiik to ’ln‘ mc.ia. ibc * B, i' ] 

' Ni coiid liquid i- ligluD* ; lian wi4,te*r iu ^ S - 4 j 

i llic* raAo of 22 “><). (Ik.* v, bob' vyoigbi of gB:, '.7 | 

1 1 ho apji.u'aPi^, lo 2 “i()m. it toriic'r u bole ; ^ 

, V. eight ; :iud Ll - -p 'tdlit* doll'd? > i 

b’f'* - 0 4'he .^amc in>truiiit*m ; s 

I ina> bi* u-5ed to find th*' .-[ici'ilie dcu-.i!y r g 

of -mall <olids : pul a lililc ;ao]u* j.ev -A 

or gem in A : to make the apparatfis j . y 

sink to the mark '-ay -M(t giaiu- arc y.'y 

irquiriMj ; thoicfojc lIk* stone wcigh.s ^ 

()0 graiu'^. Now j>ul it in I >. More — 

\M-ight'-, SUV 20 grains, mu>i n4)w l»e 
pul in A ; the 20 grains rt*i>r<?scnt the ai)parcrit loss 
ol weight ill w'atci ; llie specilic dt'iisily ™ weight 
in air f ajiparejit loss in water l)O;20 — 3. By 
reversing I>, which is pciforati'd, tho specilic den- 
sity of boilios lighter tlian w ater may be asccrtainetl. 
Fahroulu'it’s areometer, llie oiigiual form, dillers 
fnmi Nicholsons in having no platform or cup I>. 
Ihuisseau’s densimeter combines the two methods 
ilescrilied atbove. It bears a cup or cavity at its 
summit. This is filled .Nuecessi\ cly with " various 
liquids ; each induces a difi'ereiit amount of sink- 
ing. The inslnnucnt-maker luis to ilo the jnelim- 
iiiary grailuation by the use of known liquids. 
Specific-gravity bulbs are also used ; they are 
marked with numbers representing s])ecilic den- 
sities. Those w Inch are too heavy' sink ; those 
which are too li^ht float ; the one exactly corre- 
sponding to the densitv of the liquid, if tliere he 
one, neither rises nor 'sinks. The most accurate 
methiKl is that h,v the specific gravity flask. The 
specific density of a gas or vapour is deteniiined 
( 1 ) by weighing a copper flask wlien empty, wlien 
filled >vith the gas, and when filled with air, wliich 
method gives tlie density of tlie gas relatively to 
that of air, when proper corrections are made so as 
to compare the two gases at the same temperature 
and pressure ; (2) by ascertaining the volume occu- 
pied by a given weight of the gas or vapour at a 
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known temperature and pressure; ( 3 ) by measur- 
ing the weight of vapour which can occupy a known 
volume, this being effected by putting liquid into 
a vessel of known capacity and heating until there 
is, at a known temperature and the atmospheric 
pressure, notliing but vapour in the vessel, then 
closing and weighing when cool. The last two 
methods are specially applicable to vapours father 
than to permanent gases. It is often convenient, 
instead of taking the true specilic density of a gas 
or vapour— e.g. tliat of air, the number :of grammes 
per cubic centimetre of which is 0*0012932 — to state 
its density as compared with air or hydrogen as a 
standard. In tins way air is said to have a den- 
sity = 1 or = 14*47, acconling as air or hydrogen 
is taken as the standard. The use of hydrogen as 
a standard is of special convenience in chemical 
calculations, for tlie densities of gases or vapours 
so measured are, as a rule, proportional to their 
molecular weights. The following are the specilic 
densities of some common substances : 


Air. 0-i^l21)3-2 

Alcohol O'SO 

Aluininiiim 2'/i0 to 2‘07 

Anil>«?r 1‘0S 

Ainmonifi gas (=0*589 

X air) . .0*000702 

Annnoiiia solution 0*88 

Ainorplitius itrsenic 4*71 

Ant!iracil« 1*4 to 1*7 

Aiif iiiioiiy 0*715 

Arsenic crystals 6*73 

Ash 0-84 

Bismuth 1) 9 

Blood 1*04 

Bone I C to 2*0 

Brown coal 1*2 to 1*4 

Butter 0*04 

Calcium 1*578 

Oaniicl coal 1 10 to 1*27 

Carbonic acid gas (= 1'524 

X air) 0*00107 

Cast-iron 7 to 7 0 

Chalk 2*45 

Charcoal 0*3 to 0*5 

Chlorine (2-4502 X air)..0 00317 

Clay 1*8 to 2*0 

Cobalt 8'95 

Copper 8*85 to 8*94 

Cork 0*24 

Cyanogen (1*800 x air).. 0*00234 

Diamond 3*63 to 3*55 

Dry peat 0*5 

Kim 0-07 

Flint 2*6 to 2 7 

Glass 2*4 to 3*6 

Gold 19*26 to 19*55 

Granite 2*6 to 2*9 

Honey 1*45 

Human l>ody alive 0*89 

Hydriodic acid (= 4*44 
times that <>f air or 04*11 
times that of hydrogen) 

0*00574 

Hydrochloric acid gas 
(=1*20 X air) 0*00163 


Hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion at 32“ F 0*908 

Hydrocyanic acid gas 

(=0 <>476 X air) 0*1226 

Hydrogen (= 0*00920 

X air) 0 00008958 

Ice 0*<>1074 

Iridium 22*42 

Ivory 1*8 to 1*9 

Jxjad 11*37 

Lignum- vitic 1*33 

Limestone 2*6 to 2*8 

Limiefted oxygen 1*124 

Litniuiii 0*5936 

L< Mid stone 4 9 to 5*2 

Manganese 7*2 

Marble 2*6 to 2*8 

Me*rcury 13*59 

Milk 1*03 

Nitric acid 1*517 

Nitrogen (0*0713 x air).0*00126 

Oak, English 0*97 

Oil of cloves 1*03 

Oil of turpentine 0*87 

Olefiant gas (= 1*9784 

X air) 0 01205 

Oxygen (= 1*1060 x air) 0*00143 

Platinum 21 *1 to 21 *7 

Poplar. 0*38 

PoUssium 0*80 

Huby 4*3 

•Siind ill bulk, dry, about... .1*6 

ti wet 1*9 to 2*0 

Silver. 10*53 

Sodium 0*972 

SiMinish mahogany 1*00 

Steel 7 -O to 7*8 

Sulphuric acid 1 *864 

Sulphuric ether : , . .0*72 

Sulphurous aeid gas 

(= 2*24 X air) 0*0029 

Tin 7*29 

ToiMiz 3*4 to 3*6 

Wrought-iron 7*26 to 7*79 

Zinc 6*80 to 7*21 


Specific Gravity, the weight of any given 
Bubstance as compared with the weight of an equal 
hulk or volume of water or other standard sub- 
stance at the same temperature ami pressure. 
See Specific Density. 

Spectacles, for the purpose of aiding the sight 
when impaired hy age or otherwise (see Eye), 
are commonly said to have been invented during 
the 13th century. The merit is variously attributed 
to Alessandro di Spina, a monk who died at Pisa 
in 1313, and to Salvino dogli Amati, who died at 
Florence in 1317 ; but spectacles seem to be re- 
ferred to by tho Arab writer Alhazen (11th cen- 
tury) and by Roger Bacon (c. 1214-94). In 1482 
there were spectacle- makers at Nuremberg. At 
first spectacles were exceedingly clumsy, both in 
the lenses themselves and also in their frames ; 
and very little improvement took place in them 
until the beginning of the 1 9th century, when light 
metal frames were introduced insteaa of the cum- 
brous horn or tortoiseshell mountings, which are 


still occasionally sepn, and have obtained the 
name of goggles. So skilful are the workmen of 
Wolverhampton, where they are chiefly made, in 
the manufacture of steel frames that some of 
exqiiisite workmanship are now turned out, which, 
wiUi their lenses complete, are under a quarter of 
an ounce in weight. They have eonsequentlj’^ dis- 
placetl gold, silver, and all other materials, when 
comfort and eflbc liven ess are desired. The lenses 
themselves are iie«arly always made of the best 
optical glass, and by the best makers are ground 
witli extreme care. Many profess to be made of 
‘pebbles 'or rock-crystal; but lenses really made 
of that material are exceedingly rare and have 
no real ail vantage over good glass. The spec- 
tacle-frame ought to be so fitted that the optic 
axes of the lenses shall coincide with those of the 
eyes ; otherwise there is a strain on the eyes. 

" It is most important that the gbxsscs worn should 
be proj)erly selected, otherwise they may do innch 
barm. In eases of Astigmatism ((pv.), and those 
where the two eyes are ilifferenl, competent inedi- 
cal advice should always be sought. In simple 
myopia (short-sight) and Jjyperinetropia (long- 
sight ; see Eve, Vol. IV. i>. filo) the general 
]>rinciplcs of selection are less com]dex, tiioiigh 
their projier application is often a difliciilt 
matter. In sliort-siglifc the glasses (concave) used 
should be the weakest with which distant ob- 
I iects are clearly seen, or somewhat wctak^r ; in 
long sight the gla. ses (convex) should be the 
strongest with which distant objects are clearly 
seen ; for reading and near work still stronger 
glasses are often required. In pres])y()])ia or old- 
sight (Vol. IV. p. fil2) the glasses should be of 
such a strength as to enable print to be comfort- 
ably read at about 10 inches from the eyes. 

Spcctrillll, As exi>laincd under the article 
Colour, light emanating from any onlinary 
source is rarely if ever homogeneous. It is 
composed of rays of diflerent wave-lengths, each 
of which if viewed singly would appear to have 
an appropriate colour. The general colour-sen- 
sation produced by such a heterogeneous ray can 
teach us very little concerning its composition. 
Not until we have formeil its spectrum hy appro- 
priate means are we able to analyse it. A spec- 
trum is in fact an image in which the comnonent 
parts of a given ray of light are separateu from 
one another so that each may be viewed singly. 

Newton was the first who scientifically produced 
and studied the spectrum of sunlight. This he did 
by interposing a glass prism in the path of a ray 
whicli was allowed to enter a dark room through a 
small hole in the shutter. The arrangement is 
shown diagranimatically in fig. 1. Here the rays 
are bent out of their original course, SA, as they 
pass tlirough the prism P ; and on the screen, H, the 
spectrum of colours is formed instead of the image 
A. Newton regarded the spectnim as being divis- 
ible into seven aifferently coloured sp4.ces, Mmicli lie 
called in order red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. It is impossible, liowever, to 
settle precisely the exact boundary het>veen any 
two of these lancied species of colour, whicli pass 
bv insensible gradations one into another. As 
Newton clearly demonstrated, the siiectrum is pro- 
duced because the iliflerently coloured constituents 
of sunlight liave different ref rangihi lilies, the red 
being refracted least of all and the vi<flet greatest 
of all ( see Refraction ). If light of a particular 
refrangihility were absent or of less intensity than 
the other constituents gaps would ' appear in the 
spectrum. As a matter of fact such gaps do exist 
in the solar spectrum, and were first observed by 
Wollaston in 1802. In 1817 Fraunhofer, >yitn 
much more perfect optical apparatus, measured.the 
relative positions of a great number of these dark 



showing the Character of the light obtained from various sources. 
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ifmejf, and named the more important of them by the discontinuous wave front which has Ijeen made 
early letters of the alph^beK These are shown in so discontinuous at tJie grating. The absolute 

position and breadth of the spectra depend on 
the closeness of the lines of the grating; but 
tlie relative posiT,i<u)H of the coloured rays in 
VIOLET any spectrum <lepend only on the wavedongths. 

Thus in the solar spt'ctnim produced by a dif> 
cRCEN fraction-grating Frannliofer's lines are/so dis 
YELLOW tributed that their distances from tiie central 
ORANGE line' al>o\o m('ntio?ied arc propor- 

tional to Iho w.iv c-h.ng! of ilie correspond 
ing rays of ligh<, Tin-- -pectinm is acconl- 
ingly eallctl the Nco-tdcJ Spennna. (’omjiarcd 
wilh it, llic ordinarv- piismitii**, speittrum is 
mneh crushed tow.'jd- rin^ end and ex- 

tended ttrwardsihe vioJ"! '-nd, A rough (?om- 
pari-'oii is •-hown i.n Jig. ,‘i *iie pi Fraun- 

liofoi line.-, heing gl\eu in the {.\so spi.-etra, 
s^l?i<*li are oi’ the “^ann* t<dtii !»'ng{h. 

Fig. 1, Iholu^sor Ibnvhii/d. by mean.-. «d liis eomM.ve 

gratini!-, oi er/diu;_'s noirkedon a coneavc eyliie 
the first spectrum in the table of spectra. rhe\ . diical . iijfMt*' id' -pemilum nittnl, has pruduced 

are the .standard Hues with which U i.s u.-.ua} lo j reui;i! k;j/!>ly lii.e .'■•^pci i r.n Incuu^e ot t he slight 

compare tlie Hue cliaracleristies td' other -,pe< ira. | e<*ni*a\if \ lie* -nit in;,; foeu-^e- the 'Apeetrum cleaily 

For tlu* (‘areful oh.servalion of (.he'-»* lines llie I ni n peMimi.is di-icne^e .-.n ih:t( t he *'»)>jeel -gJiiss oi 

spijctrosoopi* or ^peclrometi.*r has Ims.mi eon.'^l rneti*d. j 'Ik if h .topi' mny !k' di.-.|i«*n.-ie*l M'ith. 

It consists CHseiilially of a prism or ol joi-vio'', i ha^'‘ n<»\v' hi coii'-idf'i* the !-.ig‘uiih*auce of the 

P; a collimator, iii tlic foeii- •)!' who-f* h-n. . L, i- j <!.;rK lino in tie* -.ohir sjx etium. Th('-.».‘ ga])s may 

pbmed a narrow .slit, S, f>aratlei to I h<‘ edge .»f tie* | hi*, imngiicil t>3 !ginal ing in t.\vo wavs. They 

prisml^ and a tehLscope, 'l\ for [>rodiieirig e. m.igui j mav 1 h‘ ah-fiK in tlie sunliglit tViUii tin* very 

lied image of llie spectrum of the illrunin.i led -Hh • ol shey may ht* uhsorhed hy .some .-%ub- 

Nearly all transpanml. r**fv;u*lor\ suhsta.ijiM •- give j rU.ji.m-e i hr«»ugii as hich the \[\\ pas-^es from the smi 



similar sjiectra, although tin^ daik !ine.^ m:t> he ; tf» t!n.‘ einth. A.s ih.v'v .-ttrr .-d lowed long ago, many 


soruewhat ilitbueut ly r>paced- in tli'‘ diileien} (‘a-c", lot the Hues an* realiv due to ab'-oiptioii hy the 
This arises from tlie t;od Man ..uh-.Uujee-v v:u\ in je.niliA .'»t mo- plien*, ami sr<' uiok^ markcMl wlien 

1 (he.'.uii is h»w Ilian \\ hen the Min is higli. Tlicse 
' lines whicii are «*enainly due to absorption by the 
j \y' y (‘arth's atmosipben^ me called telluric. Near tlie 

- ' Fiauidiofer 1) lines there e\i.sr> a very romarivable 

y ^ ' f I ‘>1 lim‘s known as the iiain-band. Jt is due 

5^ ^/ ' ' j to watei > apour in the air, ami geds \ervdark as 

humiility ap]>roaches Mituratioii, d'he priii- 
\ '' N-s. ’ I ‘dual lines in the solar spt'c.tnnu are, how(‘ver, not 

S i l^’-‘‘hiric. Xor can they lie i’xjdained a.s due to the 

Fig. *j. j ab.sorptive action of tlte etlu*r, inasmuch a.s the 

■ \ .irious spectra of stars, though broadly similar to 
their disjiersi VC a.s well as in ihidr refractive jioAvers that of tlic sun, dilfer from it an<) from one 

(see DlsricltsiON ). The optical value of the spec- aiioilier greai]\' in detail. » rouij»are, for example, 

troscopo is that it gives us the mi'aiis of ac<-uratelv ^he stK*ctia of Sirius ami oi tlu* sun in the tame.) 
determining tlie refractive indices of tlilferent siile short, solar aiul sttdlar sjiectra arc very cliarac- 
stances for ray.s of delinite wavc-lmigth.s. Xoav, terisiie in the number and distrilmtion of the 
although rcfrangihibty depends on wavedengtli, 

being in general greater for the shorter wa\e, it does h g fe gcba 

not depend upon it according to any simple or com- Hf 1 1 T ] I T Ti 

moil law. Hence in iirismatic spectra 1 lie character- ^ ' - « I d ' sneernuM. 

istic lines are not spaced in aceonlance with any r-r -A I - y, 

Biinple relation to the w.avc-lciigths of the cone- [TT^ T 1 I l,_i, . H 

spending rays. It, Jiowevcr,- we substitute for the 
prismatic part of the spectroscojie a diirraction- 
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grating, we obtain a spectrum in which the r.aysaro 
spaced according to a law of extreme simplicity. 

A diffraction -grating is formed by ruling a series 


lines M’hicli cross -what is otherwise a coiitiniious 
spectrum (see Stars). If then these lines are due 


of tine lines on a glass or metal surface. For the to absorption, it must be absorption in the atmo 


production of a good spectrum it is necessary tJiat sphere ‘ eiiveloping each star or "sun. That this is 
the lines should bo equidistant and so close that the true' explanation of the dark lines has been for 
several thousands go to an inch. If the image of long regarded as establislied beyond a doubt, 
an illuminated slit be vde wed by a telescope through Pi*cvions, however, to the discovery of the prin- 


aii Illuminated slit he vTewed by a telescope through Pi*cvions, however, to the discovery of the prin- 
or after rellection from such a grating, a remark- ciple which lies at the basis of stellar and solar 
^abie api>oarapco is presented, A central luminous spectroscopy, the great variety of spectra given by 
line IS seen, just ^ if no grating existed, and for different substances had been I’ecognise*!. Soino of 
souio distance on either side the tieUl is dark. But these are shown in the accompanying* table of 
soon on both ^idem sfioctra appear, with their blue spectra ; and, as suggested by Talbot and Herschel 
ends nearest the central lino. Still farther to left in 1825, an obvious application of the prism is to 

and hglit secondary spectra appear, tUeir blue ends the qualitative determination of small quantities 

tancea in minerals. In the accompanying 


ana ngut secondary spectra app 

oyerfapping the red enda of tl 

TVieHO avo to\\ow<»d hy o. third h 


the piimary spectra. 


tne qui 
of SUOSi 


ruenq aro «oUow<»d hy o. th\rd hut iaiutev i»ct, and \ colonred plate, the cliaraeteriHtIc spectra of the 

80 on. These succesBive spectra are due to the vapours of ten of the metals taken by themselves 
Interference (q.v.) of the raya emanating from the ' may be compared 'with the very difforent spectra of 
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the aun, of nitric peroxide, and of Sirius ; that of the 
nebula in Orion ainiost rivals in simplicity the visible 
spectmrii of socHuiii vapour. The case of Thallium 
( q. V. ) of peculiar historic interest, since it was the 
observation of its very characteristic line Siiectnim 
wliich led to its discovery. Of even greater interest 
historically is tlie spectrum of sodium, which may 
l>e ol)scrved by burning common salt in a spirit- 
llaiiie. Fraunhofer observed that tlie two briglit 
yellow lines so characteristic of tlie sodium spectrum 
coincided in position witli the double line known 
as U in tlie solar spectrum. A very careful test of 
bins coincidence was made by Professor Miller, 
following upon which Stokes (in 1850) gave for the 
lirst time the physical explanation of the pheno- 
menon — viz. that tlic Fraunhofer double D is pro- 
tluced by the absorptive action of sodium vapour 
in the sun^s atmosphere. Foucault (in 18491 bail 
already obtained an evident darkening of tlie J) , 
lines when the ray of sunlight wits passc<l through j 
the electric arc, which gave in its spectrum the j 
bright sodium lines ; hut he faih'd to gras]) the 
significance ' of the experiment. Ton ja‘ar later 
Kirclihoff made a similar exj)erimeiit, anti to him 
we owe the comjilete statement of the iniuciple on 
which spetdrum analysis is l>ase<l. (For the im- 
portant work of llalfonr Stewart in this connection, 
see Ukat.) Tlie priiicijde is detiiietl by Kirchhoir 
thus: the ratio of tin*. emissi\e and absorjitive 
powers for any given radiation is the same for all 
tiodles at the .same tcmpeiature. If we imagine 
the existence of an itleal O/rfc/c body whicli is at 
once a perfect absorber find a perfect nuliator, 
we may, following Tait in his develojimeiit of 
Stewart, express the principhi in this wise : for 
any given temiieratnre the emissivily of a radi- 
ating body is equal to its absorptivity. Here 
emissivily is the emissive ])ower of the chosen 
body comofired with that of tin? ideal black 
IkhIv ; amt similarly absorptivity is the ratio of 
the" ahsor])t ive powers of the eliosen body and 
the black binly for the same radiation at tlni same 
temiierfitnre. Suppose wo have a l)ody A exposed 
to radiation r from a Imily B. If A were black 
the whole radiation would he ah.sorhed. As it is, 
however, the body A will absorb only e/% where e 
is the cmissivity. Again, if 11 is the measure of 
tlie rmliation whicli a black hmly at the tempera- 
ture of A would radiate, elt will measure the 
radiation of A. Hence the amount of radiation 
which reaches us from A, and through A fnmi B, 
will he^ cR + {r - er) — r - c {r - K). Hence 
there will he a real resultant absorption by A as 
the rays from B pass through it if, and only if, r is 
greater tliaii R — i.e. in accordance with exj>erienco, 
if B is at a higher tem])erature than A. Tlie ulti- 
mate basis of the argument is the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics (q.v.); ami it should he noted that 
the priiici])le fails to ajijily to cases of ])ln)splior- 
escence or tluoresceiice. IMius we conclude that 
the Fraunhofer lines in the solar s]K*ctriim are due 
to the ahsorj)tive action of the comjiaratively cool 
atinQs])here of the sun ujxm the radiation wliich 
comes from the hotter interior parts. At tlie 
instant of a total ecli}>se of the sun, wlien the hot 
interior is screened olV, the spectrum of the cooler 
hut still self-luminous envelope is seen to consist 
of several bright lines. With the exceiition of one 
peculiar line in the yellow, these arc all coincident 
m position with certain of the dark Fraunhofer 
Jines. The most <*.onsy)ieuous of the lines that so 
become reversed are the four hydrogen lines. The 
b line due to magnesium, the double D, ami some 
of the iron lines have also been observed reversed 
at the instant of totality. 

The ideutificatioii of the dark lines in solar and 
stellar spectra with the biigiit lines in the spectra 
of the various elementary substances raised to a 


Fig. 4. 


high enough temperature is one of the most im* 
iiortant labours of the spectroscopist. A list 
of the elements which h&ve been proved to exist 
in the solar atmosphere will be found in tbe article 
Sun. In fig. 4 a small portion of the sun^s 

s])cctruiii near the _ 

b line is' given, TjT [W IR T TB 

showing the I H j 

identillcation of | I j 

certain coiistitu- | I *■ ' 

cuts of dlie sun’s | " I I 

atmosj)here with | II ■ 

iron, magnesium, | .B i ! 

nickel, and cal- jj ^ • B ! ^ 

ciiim. • M ; I * ' t "i 

Tim character of j i . ...j , . : : 

the spcctnim of a i - " j calUm 

given substance ' > 

changes with tem- 

]»erature and })rcs- Fig. 4. 

sure. F^/r exarii- 

l>le, although liydrogen, like all gases, gives at 
ordinary yiiessiiros a bright line spt‘ctrum with sharp 
thin lines, these HiicaS become broader and broader 
as the pressure is increased, until at very liigh 
pressures the si>ectrum becomes almost continuous 
like that given hy a glowing white hot solid. 
Thus we learn that a highly conij)ressed g«as at a 
liigli temperature eeasevS to give the discontinuous 
bright line spectrum so characteristic of it fit low 
j»rcssure.s. One tolerably safe conclusion to draw 
is that stars whicli all have continuous sjH?ctra 
crossed hy dark absorption linos or i>ands consist 
of a highly condensed nucleus ; whereas true 
nebulas which show briglit line sj>eclra (see the 
Inhli* of spectra), are luminous because of the 
jiiesencc of glowing gas in a comjiaratively atten- 
uated condition. In the ease of Comets (q.v.) the 
spectrum is faintly continuous with briglit lines 
crossing it — a mingling of solar relleeted light with 
the proper gaseous sj^ectrum of the comet itself. 
The planets give in like manner the spectrum of 
sunlight iiiodilied more or less hy the absorptive 
character of their atmosidieres. 

If a ray of sunligiit, or a ray from the electric or 
lime light, is ]»assed through various liquids, very 
cliaracteristic absorption hands are obtained across 
the otherwise continuous si>ectrum. For example, 
arterial and venous bJood.s give absorption spectra, 
wliich are readily distinguisliahle one from the 
otlier. Tlie second spectrum in the plate is an 
absorption spectniiii produced hy passing the electric 
ray tlirougli peroxide of nitrogen. It shows the 
banded characteristics of such spectra. 

A very remarkable ajiplication of spectrum- 
analysis is to the measurement of the rate of 
ajiproacli or recession of any lieavenly body. If 
we are approaching a star the waves of light wdll 
meet us at a soiiiewdiat quicker rate than if w^e 
were relatively steady with regard to it. That is, 
the weaves of light will api»ear to he shorter-— hence 
all the lines in the spectrum will be displaced 
towards the violet end. On the other Iiand, if we 
are receding from the star, the spectrum liue.s will 
appear to be shifted towards tlie red end. For 
example, in the speetruiu of Sirius, the F line is 
very slightly shifted tow ards the red by an amount 
which is measurable in a fine spectroscope. The 
interpretation is that Sirius is receding from the 
solar system with a velocity of ahoutf 20 miles per® 
second. Arcturus, on the other hand, is approach- 
ing our system with a speed of 55 miles per second. 
Similar displacements of lines are observed in the 
sjKJctra of certain sun-spots, wliich are thereby 
proved to consist of down rushes of gas. 

Throughout this article we have confined our 
attention to the visible part of solar spectrum. 
But this extends much farther than is apparent 


the eye. Below the nd are the dark heat mye, 
whose presetice or absence can be demoxistraied 
by the appropriate means. Professor Langley lias 
specially studied this region with the aid of rock- 
salt prisms and the Bolometer (q.v.), and has care- 
fully measured the positions of the absorj>tion 
bands. Captain Abney has, by use of a s|)ecial pre- 
paration of liromide of silver, obtained photograplw 
of the infra red end of the spectrum, and has identi- 
fied some of the absorption lines wdth lines in the 
spectra of metals of low tneliing points, such as 
sixiiam and calciftm. Metals whicli volatilise at 
high temperatures do rnit seoni t<» give lines Ijelow 
the red. Alx^ve the visible violet again arc the 
invisible actinic rays. This upper pail uf the 
triiiu can be iija<Ie visible by allowing it to hill 
upon some suitable tluorcsc<Jnl substanct*, Kiu h a- 
uranium glass or a solution of sulphate ol jjaitnce. 
Photography, ho\ve\ t*r, supplies us with a 
method for obtaining visiiile images “f i la** 
apocliUUi. IikIocmI, I>y pioperlv eiioo.oug the.'*:; ! 
tive Huhslamje, wc <*au m»\v ]>lio{ou» apli a».y p.o? 
the S[)eetruni from a radiatinn df tusuiy f '>‘0 liar*- 
th<^ wave lengtii ot the red ra\-^ up lo {b - lii..! • >? 
actini(r rays known lo o\i--t ; and in < li«‘ ,{ 

solar specdruiii so oblnijed. a * hiH! sii* ' on- 
cJiaraelerist ies thr.HiglMjii r aeontiii-*', aiii 

crossed hy dark lines. 

S(M‘ Sohelk'ti, Sfurf }’nlti nd ht^f . I.* '' ' : k.'. •• y *, 

yl / e/z/.s’/o- i I'd t d. IsM’ I , bafda;'*', .s .,,/,, 

Attn! ft>' tit \ ' >i-k, 1 .s'ib I ; u v d 

Marshall Walls, ^/nr/r/'d' .1 dr/y t . \ I'HM •. 

Siieciilar Iron. See Ikon \b)l. \'l. ].. 21 -. 

Specilllllll 5fi*taL an alNo n-d bn (ii(‘ 
specula or iiiiriors oi ivdlorting tdle-.- dpt - d’l.. 

best is composed of 121) paits of c*o]»p<n afid r>>>d» 
of tin. It takes a line jaiJish and \< fjot e,M>vi;\ 
tarnished unless exposed to damp. ( Ila*'-^ \\ li a 
film of metallic silver deposite<l ujMni ii now 
taking the place of specnlum metal bir ila -e 
mirrors. The silvertsl glass is e<jnall\' sm \ ic*'alrle 
and less cost 1 y. See T KL KS( ‘o i - k. 

S|icddilliil^« d V’Ml^s, >vjis boi n at M neai 
l>asseuth\\ aile, 20th dune ISOS, i lit* yoimger .mu of 
a (bnnherland stjnire. I'loni (hir\ St Isbiinnds, 
wht‘r(t he was heatl td' the stdiool, he prt»c<‘edi tl in 
IS27 t<» Trinity Collegiy ( ’amln i<igt', ol widt h In- 
l)e<*aine a si‘]iol;».r, and of ^^lJitdl loo at hi'^ death he 
had long bet‘ii an honorary lellow . Still, bi illiaiil 
scholar though In^ was, his degi'ct* only a 

He(M)n<l-eIass in daisies and jmdor optime. Kicun 
is;};*) to IS! I lit* liehl a post at the ('oloiiial Oliicf; 
in 1842 ho accompanied Lord .Vshlmrton (q.v.) to 
America as private secretary ; and in 1S47 he 
might, hatl he chosen, have become ruder sccrctarv 
of State, with tC2000 a year. But he had alreafly 
devote<l himself to the task of his life ‘to re-edit 
Bacon’s Works, which did not want «aiiy such re 
edition, and to vindicate his cliai actor, whicli 
could not be vindicated.’ So writes Edward Eitz 
Gerald, the oldest of Spodding's many brilliant 
friends — Tennyson and Carlyle were also of the 
number — and he adds : ‘ He was the wisest man T 
have known ; not the loss so for ])leniv of the boy 
in him ; a great sense of li union r ; a Socrates in 
life and death, Avhich he faced with all serenity so 
long as consciousness lasted.’ Tliat deatli Avas in 
St George’s Hospital, on 9th March 1881, Speildiiig 
having* eighth days before been run over by a cab. 

His publications were Works^ Life^ and Letters of 
Bacon (14 vols. 1857-74); Publishers and Authors 
(1867) ; Account of the Life and Times of Bacon (2 vols. 
1878 ) ; Bevieios and Discussions not relatinq to Bacon 
(1879); Studies in English Histen^y (1881), in conjunc- 
tion with J. Gairdner ; and Evenings with a Reviewer 
(relating to Bacon, 2 vols. 1881). See the brief Memoir 
by G. »• Venables prefixed to the last, and also Fits 
Gerald’s Letters (1889). 


^ See Axi^am^ 

VuuBLs Bpksoh* VoifiiHir;'. 

SjQKBetff antiquary, v/n» 9iftf!rlpg- 

tou m Cheshire in 1542» workefl moe% of Uedme 
at iiondon as a tailor, and die<l July SB, llm, 
l>eiiig buried in St Giles’s, Cnpplegat«9^ All hfe 
life long he had been acquiring hmtoncai leari^xi^, 
and his extraordinary attainments at lengidt gaiued 
him the acquaintance of Sir Fulke GrevilFe aiad 
others, and hence optuicd up a door fov the publica- 
tion (A tiic great works thmugh which his name 
survivt's. ’riicHo aic IMagts to4) q/’ England and 
irr/Axv ( f 60H- ]<> : ificornorjiifd into The Theatre of 
the Eifi/u'rc of fJrciit iJrltofft, lOU); The Hhioi*y 
uj (tn'fft hnituYt vtott r tt>K * sf<‘ o/ihe Romans^ 

Stt.rdh.', ttd'l I'k > i Y ,U( t i/ 'lOlij. HjS tlo^O- 

ioyh-.'il wrllif'.g-^ Hi'C of ui) itop'orl .'ijicf*. 

<’‘11 i Tf > Mr 1 , n gtf nils of ]»]ants of 
tb*" oidcr Scr. »pkal;n im:ui>hcd 

b\‘ a fo.il -r! \v p*’d ei/udla. v\ itb the lower 

*egjo."ts? t >N o 'xial r* lA\u<'tdlcd 

. To-: . -(j- \ V iiiiMii'rous, aniMUil 

.•i'pj p,')i r.n'ud b<-i b;u-eon p];;ii!‘* Mfi't .mnnit 
. ‘ ;i : » ‘ a.'‘.| cold climat t‘.- iii ii'i p,‘U t.s 

ot sjj" ,"!o}jo. rbm.'c (jf lin ui ;04!\v' iii wet ditehes 
,*i: fi 1:1 ‘ic ^ -onio onl' (m (ho dric.-d .-oilh. 

iy x i \ iMxxuiiful blue, Avhile. or 
piiii; '(he* cU lh'iti--.h ,sj>eries, js 

C' .iisi* u\ ;t i le, t od fiw,’ \\ i Id- ilow t j ;ife ii.MOO ben U- 
{i.'w; ih.UJ iIm* t o vreatider Speed W' I* <’ i . c,Vo//re. 
c’y-'. , 1).'- tl:'* .'ilpih'* ic.-.. I , oJj^dHU Mlid l\ 


{IJW; 10. UJ lee ( .evri'a^'ler Sp:‘e<i\V' !• I J . 1 ’uft/iirr. 

Of th'* .'llpihe •-.[K.e C',.,, ^ ^ Mlid /. 

.V. / . . 4 / , • / .s . \ n u m 

k-er «>f -q'l. eic •lie . 

i \ yeiie'a 1 } \ eiti 
t;\.a’'d in fh)". ea- Cv 

p a I- .! I- i; (' !. 

fuller tiiid O'lnng 
.■I!! ii-.ais ul tlio 
I hun we ui 

subMitnte for lea, 

as are those of the pA 

(buanaiider Sj>e€aL ' 

well. r. virgin, ra Common Speed well 

is called Cltircr's ( ^ tro/ifcu officituilis), 

Fhi/sic in North 

America; it is said to be actively diuretic, and a 
decoction of the fresh root i.s violently cathartic 
and emetic. l>n>okliine (u.v.) belongs to this 
genus. Several of the shrubby species of Veronica 
of peculiar and ornamental character, natives of 
the mountains of New* Zealand, are noAV plentiful, 
and prove perfectly hardy, in Britisli gardens. 
Speier* See Spike.s. 

Hpeiss* This name is given to the protlnci 

first obtained (an amenide of the metal) Avhen 
arsenical ores are smelted. See Nickel. 

SpekCf John Hanning, an explorer of Africa, 
was born on 4th May 1827 at Jonlans in Somerset- 
shire, entered the Indian army when seventron, 
and saiv some active service in the Plinjab. 
During peace he spent great part of his time in 
making shooting expeditions into the Himalayas, 
in the course of which he collected natural history 
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specimens and did a good deal of route>plottlng. 
In 1854 he joined Burton in an excursion into the 
Somali country, and barely got back with his life. 
Three years later the Koyal Geographical Society 
sent out the same two travellers to search for the 
great equatorial lakes of Africa. Speke, whilst 
travelling alone, discovered the Victoria Nyanza, 
and was convinced that it was the head- waters of 
the Nile. In 1860 he returned in company with 
Captain J. A. Grant (q.v, ; died 10th February 
1892), and not only explored the western and 
northern shores of the large lake ho had previously 
discovered, but followed the Nile far enough down 
its course to establish its identity with the great 
river of Egypt. Nevertheless his identification 
was disputed by Burton and others ; and Speke 
was to hold a public discussion with Hu r ton at the 
British Association meeting at Bath on 15th Sep- 
tember 1864, when, on that very morning, he acci- 
dentally shot himself whilst out shooting near that 
city, fie wrote Journal of the Disco very of the 
Source of the Nile (1863), and What led to the 
Discovery of the So urce of the Nile (1864). 

Spell. Spe Incantation. 

Spelling^ is originally phonetic, its aim to con- 
vey to the eye the somid heard by the car ; but in 
modern KngILsh the usage of pronunciation has 
drifted far from the conventional forms established 
I by a traditional orthography, with the result that 
the present spelling of our written speech is to a 
large extent a mere exercise of memory, full of 
confusing anomalies and imperfections, and involv- 
ing an enormous and unnecessary strain on tlio 
faculties of learners. The modern English alpha- 
bet consists of twenty-six letters, of which five are I 
vowels, and of these not even the consonants are | 
consistent in souml, as may be readily seen in the 
current pronunciation of such words as yivc^ yin ; 
cent^ cant; thin, this; couyh, donah; sonyh, hie- 
conyh, houyh ; loch^ arch, patriaren, Some again 
are superfiiious, as hard c, q, x, their sounds being 
capable of being represented by other letters ; while 
othei's remain silent in pronunciation, as seen in 
throuyh, plonyh, debt, knell, ivrite, lamb, maliyn, 
demesne, trait. Further anomalies appear in walk, 
folk as opposeil to malt, fault ; while a stranger 
series still appear in such woids as colonel, lieuten- 
ant, foreiyn, scent, island, scythe, scissors, rhyme, 
ache, sceptic. Again, the same vowel or diphtliong 
meets us in such varying forms as the following (from 
Mr Lounsbury’s lists) : the short e variously in met, 
sweat, any, set/d, says, jeopardy ; the long e in meet, 
mete, me^b, niachme, gr^ef, receive, key, query, 
people, a?gis. Again, take the varying forms of the 
same vowel-sound in rude, rued, rood, routine, 
rheutn, dre?v, shoe, move, hiv^/se ; while on the 
other hand six dillerent sounds have tlie same form 
in sour, pour, would, tour, souyht, couple ; and five 
in heat, sweat, great, heart, heard. Groups of 
words like man, lane, ask, salt on the one side, 
and tvhy, wine, eye, lie, or air, heir, eyre, ere, der 
on the other, show equally a violation of the 
fundamental principle ot all rational spelling — viz. 
that of representing every sound by an invariable 
symbol. 

Examples enough have been given to demonstrate 
the utterly unscientific character of English spell- 
ing ; it now remains to ask how this has originated, 
and whether any measure of relief from such a 
burden is practicable. It was only slowly that this 
modern uniformity became rigid, and we may dis- 
miss as completely without foundation the defence 
put forward by pre scientific philologists like Trench 
that the modem spelling is valuable as preserving 
an index to the derivation. Even if this were true, 
are we justified in paying so great a price for an 
end so little ? But when we Took at the facts we 


find that if the conventional spelling in some few 
cases preserves a hint as to the ultimate ori^n, as 
in aunU newt, knave, debt^ it is far more oft^n the 
case that it obscures the order of descent, or merely 
preserves the memory of some error through false 
analogy or sheer ignorance, as in words like shame- 
faced, rhyme, comptroller, isinglass, whole, bride- 
groom, stark-nakm, battledoor, belfry, taffraU, 
spruce-beer. Again, the infallible writers for the 
press talk with indignation of being divorced from 
the tongue of Shakespeare and the Bible ; but, as 
Gr Murray scays, the slightest glance at 17tli-century 
orthography will show what an immense amount of 
spelling reform has been done since then. Thus 
iWlm cvi., as printed in 1611, differs in 116 spell- 
ings from that printed in 1892 ; the first chapter of 
Genesis, in 1 35 spellings. One of the most important 
spelling reforms in English was that made about 
1630 when u was made a vowel and v a consonant, 
for up to that time these were only forms of the 
same letter having a position- rank like long f and 
sliort s. Frorn the 14th century onwards a fashion 
grew of ada[)ting the spelling of words to their 
supposed Latin originals, with what confusion to 
the real history of the words may be imagined from 
the accnleiital or capricious errors of sciolists inno- 
cent of scientific nitdhod. But generally speaking 
up to the IGtli century Englisli spelling was mainly 
phonetic like the present German. The old scribes 
allowed themselves large liberty in the form% they 
adopted, to which (Chaucer nders in the well-known 
lines, ‘ and for there is so great diversite in English, 
and in >vriting of our tong.’ The Ormuium is an 
interesting example of a consistent atlemiit at a 
phonetic spelling. But as literiiture developed 
and the printing press began to assert its author- 
ity the spelling necame more and more fixed, 
till at last it became quite stationary, while 
the ])ronunciation continued to go on changing 
without intermission until, as Mr Sweet says, our 
present spelling does not represent the Engiisli we 
actually speak, hut rather the language of the 16tii 
century. This progress towanls uniformity went 
on actively during the 17th century, but it was 
Johnson’s Dictionary (1755) that gave universality 
to the currency. Meantime spoken language grew, 
and natural divergencies arose, resulting in the 
mo<lern pronouncing dictionary, which Trench 
callcil with justice ‘ the absurdest of all books.’ 

Halliwell tells us Shakespeare spelt his name in 
sonic thirty different forms ; the young Ihe tender 
writes of bis father indifterently as Jems or Gems ; 
Claverliouse, says Macaulay, spelt like a washer- 
woman ; and the great Marlborough used the 
same freedoms as Thackeray’s Jeanies or the ordi- 
nary Englishman whose education stopped short 
for ever at the Fourth Standard. But we may 
rememher that Will Honeycomb never liked ped- 
antry in spelling, and spelt like a gentleman, not 
like a scholar. And we must not suppose that 
great as was Johnson’s influence all his spellings 
have been accepted. His musick, ambassadour, 
horroiir, cimeter, waterfal, pnrsnep, skeptick, 
sackcloath, have disappeared ; but some of his 
strange jiaim of inconsistencies survive : moveable 
and immovable, chilifactory and chyle, bias and 
unbiassed. Similar are recognize and surprise, con- 
fer and conferred, worship and worshipper, Web- 
ster in his 1828 edition gives us ny^ny original ^ 
spellings, as melasses, pretense, bridegoom, all 
of which were swept away in the revision of 
1864. Julius Hare and Thirhvall adopted such 
forms as forein, soverein, cherisht, preacht, from 
one-sided considerations of philology ; Ritson’s 
liabit of adding -ed to the preterite of all verbs 
was but one among many of tlie whimsical notions 
of a half-crazy antiquary ; Pinkerton’s vagaries 
are beneath notice ; the usages familiar to readers { 
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of Mr Furaivall’s More-words’ 
aaoth^ catemry, aod aaighib be eooiOwmied 
Mther;: but Tor the caution of 

tbat ^-nothing oan be doue witlmat-unanliinm- 
miM tihe liiajority of the cpmttitinity are ooimnced 
of tnie Bii][>eiiiOtiW of Bome one syaiem unaDimity 
ifi imposflible.’ For Bpellitiu reform must proccfied 
by a wise nio<leration, and Ibiiglisliinen as yet are 
far from being ready for such elal>orate systems as 
the Gloasic of Mr EJlis, tlie Hoiiiic of Mr Sweet, or 
even the Phoneiik type which Mr Pitman has been 
bravely printing for fifty ibit to these 

scholars the cause owes' all the [»rogress it has 
made, and their names will live in honoured 
memory when rational principles at last- prevail 
over the tremendous forces <if inertia and jne \ 
judice. It is hard to reasini nnui f)ut of belief.^ . 
they have never been reasoned and it. may 

yet be long bebne our cbildren arc ♦•d of an 

urincce.ssary burden too licavy* to b»‘ Imuii*-. 
we can still r('.ad (;haiic(‘r end /'/V/.v* l^hurudtn : 
des|>iie dobnsnrrs /)e7/o/oo v should di--)M>!-*3 <n in** 
one sjHH'ious (liflicnlty objecltid to r» f:>r?ii ; uimtlu i . 
---viz. tliat iDiiforniity would eoufound -u -b h - 
iiioiiyin.s as \n lft ^ / tfr, / /<////, .mkI y- •■."//-/ , 

ans\vere<l bv the bed IIimI lie 


■uni' 


I 

troubles us lit lie in s[>(‘a kinu’. u.iel v,nuid nuuis' 
ns still h'ss in r<‘a<iiug, \\iili ilir hy-lp of tl«e cue 
text Indore ns. Meantime lije huie pro'-ji'-; 

shoulo follow sueh wiv»‘ly nuwiiu.tle eoufr''‘ls :\- 
those of Dr Murray: I he dnu'i'ki’- of tie* huul 
inlh'xiony'il silent c; lie* i <**>1 < u ui iou of th«* hi'iori 


leantiiiit; He wiM -In 

1643,:ieSatrbor5 l>eBvte8-b „ , „ . , 

Alfr^ (in Lat. trans. 1678; 13i>el»ian^‘Sti^'i 
edited by Tliomas lleanic, 1700). 

Spelt; sccM'heat. 

Spelter. See Zinc. .‘,"‘2 

Spence, Jr>sErn, anecdotist, was bom at ^ 
Kingsclere in Hants, 2oth April 1009, A Biekl^ 
boy, he 'svent to Eton, but in a sIioi*t time left it 
for Wificbostci , thence passing to New College, 
Oxford, in 1720, of whieh h^* bwatnc a fclloM' in 
1722. lie took ord<us in 1721, thus', ye.ars later 
beeairn‘ }nof<*-.s4>r of i*o<'t! v, jind wn^ jiresented to 
tlie re**toiy of fhr<*lnaigiu in E ncx. lie travelled 
on tho E'ojjisnent lie* Ksrl «)f Middlesex, 

r.fb'rv'ane -- roo.! Duke of I mi'M*l {17:10 
jo,:;rni Mi riml {ierny, Earl of 

Lino'd/*' nfM'Su Duke <'if N*.* we.'i.--tlc ( 1 731)"42). 

L'oi?jy ubi'o:id he hnd pllliMslied hi.s 
k ^ ..r y/ il72<>), W hicll plOCUrisl 

in.i liien<Khij( of tlie pool. .Almost 
..' ii'tJuL ef iluir inlinno*y In* l)(*gan 
py- ' < ui •- m 's;jrh'n and ihe iiH*id4*nls 
IV. hi- h gratliuiky omny curious t»ar 
.ehhd p.dh' od loun tin* convcrsa- 
eniin»ut< men. in t7*?r» hr edited 
I7*C h<'**;iine ire ! (11 of Har- 

und ie_.ot profr^-'-or <»f Modern 
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cal ~t after bn*;il Ii <*on.'-onanls ; unidumily in the 
crii]doyineut of douhh* eoii.^oiiaiit A' in ihr. .\tiieii- 
can trif.vcfrt\ iVr. ; tin* di^rardine (sf r<‘ in w<u‘.!-' 
like clv)i}a<ifH/ nr and cKfuhn/nr : ihr uniuum levrl 
ling of t lie agent -o/o* into -er, already .so rommua 
in America; t-ln! tnaking of r<f y‘ siiorl iido( and 
the long )fi into r*' : t InMcstorai ion of .soy/o- , ( ye/. / , 
tongne^ to their old Engli.-h fotms. sn,n^ en.n. in,t!i , 
a more e\t<*ndcd u.-‘(‘ of in lln^ body of vrord-. a-' 
('hor:cn^pr(nzt\ nt/zr ; and the corrrclion of the wor.si 
individinal iiionsl rosil irs. a-s /d/v d/;n Kt t /tf, srnfhr, 
W'hc^ tleJif ^ pcof)li\ ]nn'! ifnnenf ^ conrf, u’^nld^ srcftfi'Z 
phthisis^ qni'uc, arUrdnlr. t irnptin'i -lnd/tn'tt n •/, //eo 
man^ sir re, (jangc^ barque^ bntnj, ynehf, 

An encouraging success is the inipvo\omcnt of 
Gerinau sp(dliiig, introduced in ISso, tin* rbi«'f 
f(*,aturos of which an* the omission of all suprrtluous 
signs indicating the lcngtln*ning of a syllalde, the 
substitution of /‘for tbr del erminal ion of the 
sound of ,s hard and soft, the use of sz, the doubling 
of consonants, llic retention of h as indicating 
voweMengtheniiig only in root syllables : Akt^ 
Armnty Klefnnt, tof^ Trrtmn, Ike;*/. 

8 eo Phonetjcs, Philolout, Alcharet; also tlie 
Philologicnl Society's I'ranaactions for lSSO-81 (includ- 
ing the Presidential addresses of Murray and Ellis); 
Sweeps Handbook of Phondirs (1877) and History of 
Edglisk Sounds (1888) : Max- Muller in Fort. Jicv.f April 
1876. 

Hpelnian, Henry, antiquary, was bom in 
1562, son of a gentleman of ancient famil.v, at 
Conghani in Norfolk. He was educated at Tiinity 
College, Cambridge, whence he passed to Lincoln’s 
Inn. Ho was high-sheriff of Norfolk in 1604, and 
was often employed in public af fail's at home and 
in Ireland by James 1. Knighted by the king, he 
retired in 1912 to prolonged privixte studic.s, and 
died in 1641. His ponderous Giossariuvi Archw- 
ologicvm^ of which he published A— L in 1626, was 
completed by his son, Sir John Spelman, and 
William Dugdale. His next great work, Concilia^ 
Decreta^ Leges, Constitutiones in Re EcclesictsHca 
Orbis Britannici (1639-64), he also left incom- 
plete. Hi.s other works on Tithes, on Sacrile^^fe, 
are no less learned, and exhibit his strong devotion 
to the Clmrch of England. His Reliquice Spel- 


I lli'-t'uv. Iji !71T )c‘ [uiMi^hcd his ffi^wiis, 

\vhi'-l> \< --rii'l M luniiglit liim .I’luOO, great 

j ]*'ir{ (vf whic'h le* on kiml‘-cAj)‘'-g;u<lt*ning at 

I i>\ i]( ft in Surrf\. In 17“*t hf ]ie‘*aJiH* a jirelietal- 
1 ary ci Dusbutu Tic was .Ufci'b-nT-iny drowtied at 
I E\ llfct, .Xiigu.-t i’(>. l7(i''J. H'* \\ a.-- ;i constant friend 

' to Po»>f. lltuac** W’.'lpole*, Shi'ii'-^toiK.*, and Jyowth, 
and inylcd for hi.' l.ngc C‘haril.v, a d«*voted lo\e 
to hi*- .aged luoihc'r tliat ti\;il)(‘d Pojic’s own, aTid 
; Ins kind )>aliomjg.‘ of -uch men as Siephen Duck, 
; tlir(*‘^lifr .-md jxx'i ; lioh(‘rt Hill, tie* leajued tailor; 
: 'J’honiif' TllackJock, th<* Idind poet ; and Kohert 
J.)od.''icN , footman before piihlisher. 

His .MS. o<>d* t‘t!t»n of Aiacd'^tcs was givi‘n by his 
cxccntoi.s to I Ilf iKikc of XowcastK*, w ho did ind ajijirovo 
of th(.*ir luing publislutl. S<»ii)c, however, refwhcd the 
juiblic tlu'on;:b AVarburttui, A\kirtoii, Juhiiaoii, and Malone 
— ill ibe cas< of tbo hist two frnin ^^J^cnot• himself. 
Malone's edition (1826) w as quiekh’ superseded hy that 
of .S. W, Singer (1820; 2d cd. 1858), printed from the 
original jiaper*, with notes and a memoir. 

SpoilCer, a town of Mas.sachu setts, 64 miles by 
rail by S. of Boston, with manufactories of 
boots and woollens. Po}). ( 1890) 8747 ; ( 19(K)) 7627. 

Spencer, a family which has given several 
statesmen to the service of their country, Avas 
founded by the Hon. John Spencer, youngest son 
of the third Ekirl of Sunderland, by Anne, daughter 
and co-lieires.s of the great Duke' of MarllK>rough. 
He inherited much projierty from his grandmother, 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlliorough, and bis only son, 
John ( 1734-83), was made Earl Spencer in' 1765. 
— George John, second Earl (1758-1834), Avas 
Fiixt Lord of the Admiralty under Pitt’s adminis- 
tration (1794-1801 ), the period of the gre^t naval 
victories of CamperdoAvn, Cape St Vincent, and tlie 
Nile. He retired Avhen Addington became jireinier, 

I and Avas famous os a munificent collector of rare 
! books and the first president of the Roxburghe Club. 
The Spencer Library, dispemed under the hammer 
in 1881-83, brought £50, 581.— John Charle.S, third 
Earl Saucer, better knoAvn under the courtesy title 
of Lord Althorp, Avas born in 1782, and^ educated 
at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
entered parliament in *1804 for Oakliampton, and 
became a junior Lord of the Treasury Avhen in 1806 
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his father took offioe aa Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in the (irenville-Fox ministry. 
He sat for JSortliainptonshire from this time till 
the Reform Hill, and in the Keformetl parliament 
for the southern division of the county. He went 
out with tlie Whif?s in 1807, and gave steady oppo- 
sition during the long Tory reign thereafter. On 
the dissolution of tlie Wellington cahinet in Novem- 
ber JH;K) he became Chancmlor of the Excliequer 
and lea<ler of the House of Commons in the cele- 
bratoii Reform ministry of Earl Grey. The Keform 
Bill was introducetl by Lord John Uussell, but the 
task of carrying the bill mainly devolved upon 
S^Hincor. In 1S;13 he brought in and carried the 
ministerial bill for reforming the Irish Church. In 
this memorable working session the curious statis- 
tician discovered that Spencer, who had, from his 
post of ministerial leader, naturally been the most 
ireipicnt speaker, hatl addresscsl the House 1020 
times, bis speeches occu[)yiiig 387 columns in the 
then Mirror of Part lament. When the Irisli (Coer- 
cion Bill was under consideration in the cabinet 
St>eneer Jiad oj)p<)scd the clauses prohibiting ]>Mblic 
meetings, yet bad given way ratlun* than brtsik up 
the iiiiiiDtrv, hut when the truth was elicited in 
debate by Mr O’Connell he resigned. He was 
considereil an<l describe<l by Earl CLrey as liis 
‘right-hand man,’ and without bis assistance the 
earl felt himself unable to carry on the government. 
The administration of Viscount Melbourne suc- 
ceeded (July 1834), in which S|KUicer consented to 
resume bis oHice. in November be was called by 
the deatli of his father to the House of Peel's, 
which liad the eflocb of bringing the Melbourne 
a<l ministration to an end. When the atUunpt of 
Sir Robert Peel to cany on the government failo<l 
Spencer declined to take otiice again. He devol<Ml 
his time to agricultural ]>ursuit8, became president 
of the Sniitlilield (battle (3ul), ami .sugg(‘sted the 
formation of the Royal Agricultural J^eicty, of 
which he was eleetecl president in 1838. He died 
at his seat, W^isoton Hall, Notts, October 1, 1845, 
without iKsue, and was succeedotl by his brother. 
During his political career his simplicity of charac- 
ter and integrity of purjHisc obtained for liim the 
appellation of ‘ honest Lord Althorp.’ He was very 
little of an orator, l)ut he liad a clear and practical 
intellect, and his influence over the Itefornioil 
House of Commons was sujmuue. Lord Brougham 
I thxUcated to him his work on Natural Thcolofjij ; 
and his Dialogurn on Instinct are also supposed to 
bo carried on with Spcnccr, to whose cultivation 
of philosojiliy in the midst of his political and 
agricultural pursuits the author hears friendly 
testimony. See Memoir by Sir Denis Le Marcliant, 
Bart, (1876), Walter Biogra phictd Studies 

(1881), and Ernest Myers’ Jmrd Aiikorp (18tK)). 
— John Poyntz 8i*knckr, fifth earl, was luirn 
October^ 27, 1835, ami was educated at Harrow 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He had sat 
hut a few months in the House of Commons 
for South Nortliamptonshire when the death of 
Ills father in 1857 sent him to the House of 
Lords. He Avas Lord -lieutenant of Trelaml from 
1868 to 1874, in 1880 liecame Lord -president of the 
Council, and during 1882 -85 was Lord -lieu tern'int of 
Ireland. In the Lilicral governments of 1886 and 
1892 he was again IVesident of the (council. He 
omhracod Mr (Jkolstone’s Horne Rule policy, having 
during his tenure of oflice at Dublin CJastIo come to 
tlie conclusion tlnat co<;rciori was a failure, 
f Spencer, HlinniiR r, Avho devoted his life to the 
elaboration of a s^ystem of pliilosopliy that should 
be in harmony witli evolution and the results of 
modern science, was horn at Derby, 27th April 1820. 
His father was a schoolmaster in that town, ami 
secretary of tlie Philosophical Society; and fmm 
him Spencer imbibed that love of natural science 


and wonderful faculty of observation so con.spicu- 
oils in his works. The father was greatly interested 
in entouiologv; and Spencer liim.sdf used to collect, 
describe, am^ draw insects Avlien a boy. Insur- 
mountable aversion to linguistic stiulies put a 
(Jjiiiihridgc career out of the question, and at *ihe 
age of seventeen he entered upon the profession 
of a railway engineer under Mr (afterwards Sii 
Charles) Fox, in Ijomlori ; but about eight yean?, 
afterwards lie gave up this profession, Mdiicli lacked 
interest for him. He had alreaily eontrihiited vari- 
ous papers to the CMl Engineers' and Architects' 
Journal ; and in the later lialf of 1842 he wrote a 
series of letters to the N o neon form ist newspaper on 
‘The Proper Sphere of Government,’ which Avere 
rei>uhlished in pamphlet form in 1843. Tliese 
letters imply a heliiu in human juogress based on 
the modifiability of Iiunian nature Ihrougli adapta- 
tion to its social surroundings, and maintain the 
teiidomy of these so<*ial arrangements ‘of them- 
selves to assume a condition of stable e<|uilihrium.’ 
From 1848 to 1S53 he was suh-c^ilitor of the 
Economist ne\vspai)er ; and at this lime he 
developed tlii) ethical ami political eonsequenees 
of the ideas In* had alreatly enunciated, and sought 
an inde])endent basis for them. Hence his first 
important woik, Social Statics (1850 ; ahrulged and 
reviseil, 189‘2). It is thus noticeable, tliat Speiicer’a 
philosophical activity began Avith ethical and social 
questions. 3’he eoncoplhm of the evolution di man 
and society as ilelennined by circuinstanees, and 
the i<h*a that organic ami social e>olulioiis ai’e 
under the same Jaw, preceded the elaboration of 
those scientific ideas Avfiieli, in the complete System 
of Philosoph are made to serve as tlnur basis. 
The truth anticipated by Harvey and Woltl, but 
first put into delinite shape by Von Baer— ‘ the 
trutli Unit ail organic develo]>mont is a change 
from a state of lioinogeneity to a state of lietero- 
geneity ’ — is regarded by Spencer as the organising 
principle of his subsequent beliefs. It was gradu- 
ally develo])cd and applii'd by him in a series of 
articles contrihutisl in the folloAving years to the 
Leader y the North Pritishy British Quarterly y 
Mcdieo-Cinrurgiealy Westminster , and otlier re- 
vieAA\s. 

Ill tliesc essays, especially those on The Develop- 
ment Ilg/ujthcsis (1852), Manners and Fashion 
(1854), The (lenesis of Science (1854), and Progress: 
its Law and Cause (1857), and in the voluino of 
Principles of Psychology (1855), the doctrine of 
evolution began to take definite form, and to be 
applied to various departments of inquiry. The 
publication of Darwuiis Origin of Species y \\\ 1859, 
gave a Avide basis of scientific proof for Avliat had 
hitherto been matter of speculation, and first 
shoAved the important part }>layed by natural 
selection in the development of organisms. 

In 1804 Spencer published an essay on the 
Classification of the SeienceSy in which lie criticised 
Comte’s serial arrangmneiit of the sciences accoi’d- 
ing to generality, and substituted for it a classifi- 
cation according to abstractness: (1) Abstract 
Science, treating of the forms (space and time) in 
Avliich plienoniena are known to us — logic and 
inatliematics ; {2) A bstf'act concrete ScieneSy treat- 
ing of the laAvs of tlie factors of the plienomena 
themselves — mechanics, physics, clieiiiistry, &c. ; 
{S) Concrete Sciencey treating of the plienomena in ^ 
tlicir totalities (tlie Jaws of the products) — astro- 
biology, psychology, sociology, &e. 

Upon this scheme of the sciences Spencer had 
now lieen Avorking for several yeai-s. As early aa 
1860 he hotl announced the issue of a System of 
Spnthetic PJiilosophyy already in course of j>repara- 
tion, which, beginning with the first principles of 
all knowledge, proposed to trace how the law of 
evolution was gradually realised in life, mind. 
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society, and morality. Tii pursuance of this wm- 
prehensive deBifjfn Spencer had published Fir^t 
PrincAples (1862); Frinriplcs of Biolofjy (2 vole. 
1864-457) ; Prtndplcs of Faychology (2d ed. 2 vols, 
1870-72); Prhinjtles of Sociology (8voJs. 1876 06); 
Principles of Ethics {2 vols. 1870), In tlie pre- 
face to the third vol. of the Sociology ciun- 

pletin^ tlie Syiillielic I'ldlosojdjy, the author 
’explaiiie<l that the two voliniu*s of the de- 

had expanded to three*; 0 fnnilli { I Jnji:nistie, 
liitelleel ual. Moral, Ii(*i ie ) must remain mi 

M'ritteii }>y reason of and inlirinil v. 

These works follovv a ditrermt }>[an from hi-* 
earlier writin^L^s. In his oeeasi^mnl ;» 'ready 

referred (o he proceeded hs mean-' <. 1 ' oh-ri \ .u ion 
and iinliictiofi ; a,nd in th<*m (In* Inw of evol.iiion 
was the result of u ^jjeiuTalisat ion. Ihi^ <l»e inoi jiod 
his is ded iiel i\’e ; th<»ue,h I lie *Ied?;< l 

hirt^e and small, aie ab\'avs :'<*<*oin]*''nied hr ia 
diiclive \a*rirK*;itions, l'^\eu liie I.tw ol e^oia 
tioTi only linds a ]»laee iji it jf t*;*u I*- 

dedaci'd fnun a hiL;!iej' ami uiliinaio fnijj, ip]**, 
dost as certain me**lKno>' ‘ , for 

exainph'-- haA*e alri*ady ent<'r{ d inlo t !i*' d.'dm:i i . e 
staler*, so, ill SpeTir**i's .s' /sO »‘on)]»ler» iy • 
oi'(linat<‘d kuowlt*<l;.;e, lo !ii-’h he ' 1 "‘ 

of philosopliy, l»e< i>iju’s di-d ii*. • i \ e Ihaae ’I*> 
in!]>ortanee of del er-nlui ul* wi'*.; i ^ tin u !*••!-.• i •• 
test, yf truth, 'riiir,, ae«a>idi‘jp 'o hi u, )\ 
Mienta.l ineoueeiv ahili: \’ of dr* n ;:,:.i:er: ol H"' • . 
position by the iudi\idnal ihiuK.:. ’t ••• \ 
of tliis test, is supporh'd, iireoidiaa I ' ia'a, h'\ < o 
cnnsiilerations : hist, hocausi* no r '?• i i.> 

ohtainah](% and sr.-oijdly, l>y tl'c # x »e - i l.-i j • io:i 
that mental inei>m*(*ival»ilit \ i.- tie’ i* ••di <d cto t.d.u 
unifonnilii's in oui- e\])f'iienee wli'uh ar** due lo 
uniformities in nalio’e. lli'^ appeal ;o thi> le-a, 
ami the way in wldeh he emph»\'^ it, foimed tie* 
suliject- of a eonrrtiveryv with J. S. Mill, ami 
brinf.;;s out tin*, distinction between hi-- metluHl ami 
principles and tliose of iIk' (‘?epiiical phihv'Ophw 
Melaphysi<‘ally, Sp<'ncci'‘-* s\^t<.*io i- tounded <m 
the docurine of rfdativity d( duced ]>y 1 -Iainil(<»n and 
Mansel from Ivant, but eariied by biin, as b<‘ says, 
a stej) flirt lier. Alon;» wilb the deliiiite eorisidons 
ness of thin;L:s known in relation to oiu* amuhei 
thei’e is impU(‘«l an imbdiiiite cojisciousne.-s <if an 
absolute existence, in the recognition of winch as 
inscrutable science and leli^ion liiul their r<*con- 
ciliatioii. All dcliiiite conscdoii.-^ness or knowlciI;;^e 
is of tlie manifestations of thi.> iniknow able ])()wer ; 
and knowledge, completely iinilieil, is philosophy. 
The data of ]diih)sopliy are nocivssarily tliose 
organised coniponeiils of our inlelli;.^eiice w’ithoiit 
which jihilosopliising could not eo on. ‘Our 
postnlatos are: an unknowahle ]»owor; the oxi^t' 
enco of knowable likenesses anjl din’crcrices ainon;^ 
the nianifestalions of that power; and a resultin'^ 
segregation of the manifestations into those of 
subject ami object.^ Within each segregated mass 
tliere are likenesses ami difTercTices involving 
secondary segregations. Tlie modes of cohesion 
under which manifestations are invariably pre- 
sented are called, when contempIat/Oil ajiart, space 
and time ; wlien contemidated along with tiudr 
manifestations, matter ami motion. All those are 
traceable to experiences of that mode of conscious- 
ness whose reality is shown by its persistence — to 
force. By Uie ‘ persistence of force ’ is meant the 
unchanging quantity both of that mode of force 
whicli IS revealed to us only by op^Misition to our 
own powers, an<l is not a worker of change, ami of 
that mode which is a worker of change actual or 
potential, and is specifically termed energy. The 
persistence of force — i.e. "the persistence of some 
cause wliich transcends our knowledge and con- 
ception — is the truth which all other truths iin|K)y, 
and from wliich they all (including the law of 


evolution) are deriv(*d. From the fact that loree 
can neither arise out of nor lapse into nothing 
follows the uniformity of law. Force never dis- 
appears ; it is ijiily transfoniied. Motion follows 
the line of Icust rosistunce, and is per}>etually 
j reversed within limits -is rhythmical. So far of 
j llu‘ ffoMor*'- of ^dnmomcna. The ])honomena them- 
i st'lves mii-L b** nmter a law of (he concomitant 
rodi^tribnl i<»u of ami nun ion, which holds 

1 f»f i*’ **rv 'The juw of lIh* cnrire cycle of 

; p,.’. -r.i by ^*xi"^lGJice is loss 

o! motion UJ!»1 pH ;‘V:M b'Tl i.e, CVolli 

• (ion, .‘'ibi.:.! ! s fobtowxl b\ of and 

H i i'Ui di-'oln’ioti. Jn its 

; noiip .. f tn.* <-f :• vmI ’. i{ iou ' is rlill.*- 

‘ i . . “I f i ;« .:i i-.-w ‘iip ;.;ii ii»nol' irnnlnraml 

• 'r.|i"oUiit :i>« p.-.o*.,;! T ; l.pij.g wtiicll 

! :b«* uiJjJ.i.*-; - b'.ni 

• 1 : . fU;.' ' • O Hr-! P ,• V .'-I'W'O' ) • * - P ‘ P ' 7 » ' u fp t V ; 

• «lii iU:.' */. ’lito. .■> (;.'{;;•■* I .ro'io.i !. •iHorgox.*'^ ;i 

p ;- 1 P‘;p. }. H ri::o‘ f . u. . I hi;' !.i of ^".olniion 

‘ ;-pp:: ■ <‘.'■•■ ’1;. * » X. ! ! 1 M-.p zi.o- 

(.. ‘u-' if. p.-N oooiulopir, 

• . 'O'; • ’ I • < • . 1 1 • pof •. Of ; i fd otU' 

‘ , 'duo o;*i' ;inofbcr 

I ‘ *’ ...’‘J - n\tiju{ioii 

fi-';! \ ’ i. 'fj j.-\ ii Hoo.s no! 

• ’ > , : ... ].\ f‘ b,‘ ({(-dui'od fioin 

.O' p. ‘.J \-n] lip,. t\iji bo done. 

; aP- h, hi - p.ii'ppislis o>posfvl 

, :•> ; .p ’*'. “r.Hut mop? ilix'tTse in 

!".••; < « V, s diM'oT'’iH hiP-d J .p I will bi'roniC 

pi.*p.:o. 15* PH ;h“i .pibbi I'U'/f*.*; : o! ! be '-.•line t imo, 

do‘-i!n!!..7- ;IIP, '. ?*• ! i o ‘ 'j r‘*L’ • i P* t‘Mi.1 lo -^C-pai at C, 
.tud liU'.'O V. bi.-li ;»ro 'ii !•.(;«)' in « (onotber 

.P. inn •; -po! ii'b wni*ni\bioH eini dissipa- 
tion «d r>'P ' -tj leng there fire aUV tnrces iin- 
b.,!;pi«ed b\ fore*-, nnid end at in 

re-t : tb<‘ peuTi h i:i: He sppp’ fd’ liii-- pro<*ess, ' in 
wbieli i be e V.1 o me.'iiHorniily ;iml nin.Hi com- 

}de\ nioviuv o.|ui!i].nin!! ;'p<* i*.- i .‘ibbvbcil,’ being 
(ju* bivlje'-] <•' Ht.-ri \ ;t b!e >1 .1 u*. 

Tht* serjoi'. .,!e;i\:Hi’M' luw r. of pliC'nomenal 
cba.ipL’C> i«re Ibu*' ilediicible frmn the peisistence 
oi forci', !i?id it reniuins to np]>Iy tb.*?n in inorganic, 
org.iuio. :hh 1 ''Uper-oi irajiii* e\isleuecs. The derailed 
(r(*;i,l men t of inoi-g.inic evolution omitted from 
8j»em*er's pl.in (wbicb is, he remarks, even too 
exten-ive williout itb and lie prf)i'ee<ls ‘to iiiter[n*et 
the j»bem>meiia of Jib*, mind, and N»K*iet v, in terms 
of matter, motion, and force.' 

It is iiujjossible to give berc an\ but tlie most 
general idea of the coipents of the volumes in 
whicli tlio Ixaw" of cvolulioti is applied lo the.se 
dillerent <lepartments. It is not only made to 
account for the phenomena 'wilhin each group, hut 
jil.so fi>r (he connection betwi'cn one science and 
another. Tlie researches of Darwin bad accumu- 
lated ample material for showing the continuity of 
dev'clopment, structural and functional, in plants 
and animals ; and Spencer’s view of biology, ami 
the definition of lile he proposo.s (‘the definite 
combination of heterogeneous change.s both siniul- 
taiieou.s and successive in correspondence witli 
external co-existences and sequences’), arc meant 
to show its connection botli with inorganic changes 
on the one hand and with mind on tlie other. 
Now% just as biology lias to deal xvith the connec- 
tion bet>\^n phenomena in the organism, and as 
physical science treats of the connection between 
phenomena in the environment, so jisychology has 
to do with the connection he tween tliesc two con- 
nections. For this is said to be the objective 
aspect of what states of consciousness are sub- 
jectively. The functions dealt with by the psy- 
chologist are more special than those dealt with by 
the biologist ; but they belong to psychology, not 
merely because they arc more special, but also 
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because they are the counterparts of tlie states of 
consciousness dealt with by the science of sub- 
jective psychology. 

0))jectivel.y, an attempt is made to trace the 
evolution of mind from reflex action tlirough 
instinct to reason, memory, feeling, and will, by 
tlie inter action of the nervous system with its 
environment. Subjectively, mental states are 
-xnalysed, «and it is contended that all of them — 
including those primary scientific ideas, the per- 
ceptions of matter, niotion, space, and time, 
assumed in the First Principles — can be analysed 
into a primitive element of consciousness, some- 
thing wiiich can only be ilelined as analogous to a 
nervous shock. These perceptions have now become 
innate in the individual. TJicy may be called - as 
Kant called space and time — forms of intuition ; 
but they have been ac<iuired em}urically by the 
race, through the persistence of the corresponding 
phenomena in the environment, and from the 
accumulated experiences of each individual being 
transmitted in the form of modilied structure to 
his descendants. 

This principh^ of heredity is one of the laws by 
which indivitluals are connected with one another 
into an organic Whole ; and we thus pass quite 
naturally to what Spencer calls super-organic 
ev’olution, implying the co-ordinated actions of 
many individuals, and giving rise to the science 
of sociology. Society, like an individual man, is 
shown to be an organism from the fact and laws 
of its growth, the nature of its activities, and the 
iuter-dependence of its parts; though it is dis- 
tinguished from the individual organism in this, 
that it is discrete, while the latter is concrete : 
‘there is no social sensoriuin. ’ As societies pro- 
gi*ess in size and structure, they work on one 
another profound metamorphoses, now hy war- 
struggles ami now hy industrial intercourse. 

Assisted l)y a series of clahorato othnogra])hical 
charts (DescrqHire Social off p) jn-ejiared under his 
direction, Spencer lias attempted to trace the 
development of Iiuman ideas, customs, ceremonial 
usages, and political institutions. Tlic genesis of 
religion is traced to Ancestor- worship (q.v.), or 
generally to worshij) of the dead. The notion 
of anotiier life -from whicli the notions of gods 
and God are gradually evolved— is originated 
mainly by ‘such phenomena as shadows, reflec- 
tions, and echoes -—these being looked upon as 
indications of a ‘double’ or other self, wnich is 
not extinguished with the death of the first self. 
It is this fear of the dead which is the root of 
the religious control, just as it is the fear of 
the living which is the root of the political 
control. Ceremonies and institutions alike liave 
their root in this fear of the stronger and sub- 
mission to the conqueror. Thus, early communities 
being of the predatory or militant tyjie, tended to 
centralised control ; while industrial communities, 
which are now most frequent, should lend to free 
institutions and to the restriction of the sphere of 
government to the neg«ative duty of preventing the 
mterference of one individual with his neighbour’s 
liberty. This principle of government — commonly 
expressed by the maxim laissez faire — ^is energeti- 
cally enforced by Spencer, against the tendency 
of much recent legislation. A still higher type 
tlian the industrial is possible in the future, by 
inv'evting the belief that life is for work into 
the belief that work is for life ; just as the indus- 
trial type inverts the belief that individuals exist 
for the state into the belief that the state exists for 
individuals. 

The principles of morality are lookeil on by 
Spencer as the copestone of his system, all bis 
other investigations ])eing only preliminary to 
them. Ethics, he holds, lias its root in physical, 


biological, psychological, and social phenomena, 
for by them tlie conditions of human activity are 
jirescribed and supplied. The best conduct is that 
which most fully realisesevolution— which promotes 
the greatest totality of life in self, offspring, and 
the race — the balance of egoism and altniism 
being attained by a compromise between these 
contending principles. The measure Of life is said 
to be jileasiive, but the Utilitarian school are at* 
fault in Jissnniing that the end (greatest happi- 
ness) is lietter Known than the means to it 
(morality) ; and in ignoring the fact that accumu- 
lated experiences of utility have become consoli- 
dated in the suiiorior races into a moral spnse. 

ill the above siiminary it has been impossible to 
give any idea of either the strength or weakness of 
the proof hy which this elaborate system is snp- 
jiorted. In general, it may be sahl that its strength 
lies in the author’s brilliant i>ower of generalisa- 
tion, bis acmiaintaiice with many departments of 
science, and bis nnsurpassed wealth of illustration. 
The wide knowledge* Avliich all his writings dis- 
play of physical science, and his constant endeavour 
I to illustrate and support his system by connecting 
its j>ositions with scientific facts and laws, have 
given his philosophy gi^at currency among men 
of science more so, indeed, than lunong philo- 
sojdiical ex])erts. At the same time, not only have 
the dcvelojunenb and ajqdication he has given to 
the theory of evolution luofoumlly influeuceu con- 
temporary speculation and the recent ilevelopments 
of psycliology and ethics, but lie must also be 
regarded as one of the very few modern thinkers 
who have caiTi«>d out the attemjit to give a system- 
atic account of the universe in its totality. After 
years of very inlirm lieallh, be died 8tli t)eceinb(*r 
1003; and Ids Antohioffrafthy^ pul>lished in the 
following April, gives a remarkable picture of a 
life devoted to oue great task. 

8i)cncor’.s most popular works have been a small 
volume on Kducation (IHOl ), which has been translated 
into many and The Study of Sociotof/y (1872), 

which points out to the unscientific reader the difficulties 
of a social science. He has also written 7'he Man rersm 
the *S7fc/f ( 1.S84), and The Far tom of Organic Evolution 
(1887). His occasional papers haw been collected and 
published in three volujnes of Kssaya : Scientific, Politi- 
cal, and Speculative. An Ejntomc of the Synthetic 
J*hiloftophy, by F. Howard Collins, was published witli 
Mr 8i)encer’s autliority in 1880 (1 vol.); there are 
critici.sms of the system hy Guthrie (1870 and 1882) 
and IVrCosh (New York, 1885); and the Outlines of 
Cosmic Philosophy, by John Fiske (2 vols. Boston, 1874), 
is based on {Spencer’s system, *See also Fischer, Uehcr das 
Gesetz dec Entn’ickclung (1875); Michelet, Spenders 
System der Philosophic (bS82), and Spencers Lchve (I^eip. 
1801 ); A, 1>. White, Jferhevi Spencer : The Completion of 
the Synthitic Philosophy (1807). 

SfM^ncer, William Robert, minor poet, was 
second son of Lord Charles Spencer, himself the 
second son of that Charles Spencer, fifth Earl of 
Sunderland, who succeeded as third Duke of Marl- 
borough in 1733. He was born in 1770, was edu- 
cated at H fir row and Oxford, held a Commissioner- 
shin of Stamps, spent bis last ten years in Paris, 
aiui died there in 1834. Among bis children were 
Aubrey -George Spencer,’ Bishop of Jamaica, and 
George- Jolin -Trevor, Bisbfm of Madras. He was 
long a fashionable writer of vers de sociiU and such 
like, but bis fashionable verse is cleap forgotten, 
and his name lives alone in a few simple songs * 
and ballads, the chief ‘ Beth G61crt, or the Grave 
of the Greyhound.’ Yet even these are but com- 
monplace. His poems were collected, with a brief 
Memoir, in 1835. 

Spencer Gulf* a deep inlet on the coast of 
South Australia, between Eyre’s Peninsula on the 
W# and Yorke Peninsula on the E. It is 180 miles 
in length, by 00 in gi'eatest breadth. 




Spence's Hetal w ma<!e by melting Spfe*l^|nBioor^ ft 

a metallic sulphide, such as sulphide of iron (iron NE. of Bishop Auckland^ 
pyrites), along with sulplnir. The result is a coal-pits. Pop. of urban district w 
grayish-black sulMtancc, w'ithout metallic lustre, Spenser, E]>MU39i>, one ef tiiadbiiiC 
which takes a good polish. It can l>e coloured t^o poets, wasi, as we learn from the PrMun 




imitate bronze and other metals, and as it melts 
at 320® F. it can readily Isi cast into moulds from 
which it takes a sharp" impression. BiistH, inetlal- 
lious, &c. have been made of it, an<l it is ais<> used 
like lead for the joints of pipes. It is but slightly 
acted on by acids. First ina<le in 1870, it is more 
of the nature of a hard cement than a metal. 

Speller, Philipp Jakob, an illnsirions (lerman 
reformer, and the founder of tl)e movement kmovn 
os Pictismy was born at lia])]»oltsW€dler in l-pn«.»r 
Alsace, January 13, 1035. i^ions from liis ormllo, 
he stmlied at Strasburg, where in Johann Schmid 
he found his ‘falher in ('Inisf/ No\t< he Htndjid 
under the youngor Hnxtorf at llasol, afhnwanJs 
visiting Geneva, Stntlgarl, ami 'ruhing‘m. In 
1663 he hecame a prc^acher at Sti aching, and tin^'e 
years later was transferred to Frankfort, a,nd h<o‘i* 
ne laboured with tlie most dev<»(c(j z<>al to ivawaktu | 
the dormant and mecliani<ia.l Ghri^i iniiit y of iliel 
day by constant catechising and eariiC'-t pro;u*|iing I 
based on Scripture and ('hristian e\|»r)ie/i*‘t?. V<.‘t i 

Spener was the very opi)osite of is c<»mn!only ! 

called a my.stic, Tlie (levotitui which he songhi to | 
excite^ was not to .show its<*lf in (ran>rf‘rMio!ir;rl j 
ecstasies, Imt in aids of pi«*iy, Ininiiiit.y, and j 
charity. He liail a strong aversion Ut fumnnl 
theology, 'wliich Jre coiisi<lei(*d a Jialefnl ca ric*n( nrej 
of the free wonl of life ; ami Ire commenced in the 
year 1670, at Ids house, nuaMing'H for the cultiva- 
tion of evangeJical morality. Gut <J tla ^"0 grew 
tlio famous co/lctj/d inct<iii,s\ wdio^-i^ in 11 nonce hrr 
goorl on the Gennau churactor, in tho.Ne days 
of stony and liarreii orthodoxy, cannot- <'asily be 
overvalued. His earnest ami plain spoken P/o. 
Desideria (1675) sprearl the movonnmt far beyond 
the range of his personal intlneiicc, but aroused the 
enmity of many m high places, hi IbSt? he luHaiine 
court preacher at Dresden and memlxir of tin? 

U pper Consistory. Here*, ho infused ne>v life into 
tlie theological teaching of the university of Leipzig, 
despite the opposition of Carnzov ami others ; but, 
having in 1689 rebuked the Elector Johann Georg 
III. for his vices, he soon found his i»ositioii so 
intolerable that he gladly accente<l an invitation 
to Berlin to become Provost or the church of 8t 
Nichola.s and eonsistorial inspector, oftices which 
he retained to the end of his life. The Elector of 
Brandenburg encouraged Ids ell’orts after religions 
reform, and entrusted theological instruction in the 
new university of Halle to Francke, Brclthaupt, 
Anton, and other <lisciples of Spener - the hater 
leaders^ of the pietistic movement. This excited 
great irritation in the theological faciiltie.s of 
Wittenberg and Leipzig, which formally censure<i 
in 1695 as heretical no Jes.s than 264 propositions 
dra\vn from Spener’s writings. Speiier died at 
Berlin, February 5, 1705, leaving behind a reinita- 
tion for piety, wisdom, and practical Christian 
energy which all the exces.ses of the later pietists 
have not obscured. Indeed Ritschl (Gcsch, des 
Pietisnuis) maintains that he himself was not a 
Pietist, having no part in their characteristic | 
qnietist and separatist instincts. 

• Hia writings are numerous ; the chief are Pia Desideria j 
(1675), D<m geistliche PrieBterthum (1677), ChriBCliche 
Leichenpredigten (13 vols. 1677), Des thatigen Christen- 
thums N‘othtcendigkeit (1679), KUigen iibev das verdor- 
bene Christenthum (1684), Evangelischt Qlaubensiihrt 


of his minor iioeiiis), lK>rn in Londiki, 'pn>i 
East •Siidt.hiield near the Tower. From one b 
AtnorMi ihc date of his birth can with loir 
tainty be concluded to l>e 1552. As to Ilia 
there are maiiy indicHtums that he was well 
iiect-eil, though his eircnnistaiices were poor. He 
speaks of Idmscdf as taking his mime from ‘an 
house of ancient fame/ and al«> of ‘ t)ie noble 
familie, of wldidi 1 mcjuicst bt^asl myself t(> be.' 
This noble family was tiiat of liic S))encers of 
Alfliorp. With tln'‘ ladies of it ho Jissoeiates 
several of Ids j>oc/iis. 'riius in the d(»dicatioii of 
I'itc of thf' Mttsis to the La.d\- Strange (in 

j lHijK#ur of wliom in lier idd age it is interesung to 
I muii'o Mihon . < r- o/Av was <-omposed ) In; wrircs : 
i “ 'File can-**'- foi whe h \ (* have thus dcst»rved of 
' mt‘ to he homuired (if !n»noTir it hf‘ at all) nre hotli 
: \oar pa ri i hountic-, and als<j some private 
j «o' .'dinitif*. \\lii«-]i it Inith j»len>e(i your 

I J.a.d:-liip to a,.. k movledgc. ’ But in wdiaf degree lie 
: \V;«< eou)ieet.*Mt vvjib the AUliorp Spciicci'^ lias not 
} ><•!, IfCf'u ained ; it s'-r-ms cJcfir it was not a 

; eIo>e lelat ioTi.liip. \\ Ii.lI Is fairly ccrlaiii is that 
I tije ))<».'?/ of t!ie family hehuigcd to the 

I neighhonriiooi j of Ihimhw' in east Lancashire. 
JAf — ildy fadu'r ca.me fn»m Hurst W(»od, near 

JhirnJov. Galnied Harvey, an inlimatc friend i>f 
Spini'-er/, spo.jks of Lancashire a> Sjamser's county ; 
and there much conoboralivc evitlence of that 
statem‘‘ia tobeilrawn fn»m tlm lux^t's own works 
as well as fnmi tlie Btiiiilcy paiLh registers. But, 
however *gtMMp liis family, Spenser's father was 
]»y no means well-toalo. It is conjectured that he 
wiis at one, time ‘a free* journeyman Mn the ‘arte 
or mystcrin of ch>tlimakyng(‘/ It is eertain that' 
Ids ]a*cuidary me ans were so limited that, in Hie 
education of his son, or sons, In; was glad of assist- 
ance, and that even with assistance the poet went 
up to the ludversity as a ‘sizar.' So from tlio 
beginning St»cnser did not enjo}’ worldly pros- 
polity ; horn the beginning the saying of one of 
Ids admirers apjiHcs ; ‘ Poorly, }>oor man, he lived ; 
]a)orly, j>oor man, ho dicil,’ Uf Ids mother nothing 
wliatcvcr i.s at present known, except that her 
Cliristian name was Elizal>etli {Ainftrcttiy Ixxiv. ). 

His life ai»pears to liav e been spent in London till 
his going up to ('ambridge in 1569. The publication 
<»f ‘ The Spending of the Money of Robert Nowell 
of Readc ilalJ, Laneashiie, brother of Dean Alex- 
an^ler Powell, 1568- 1580,' has informed us that he 
was sent to the Merchant Taylors’ School, then 
newly founded. He is first mentioned in tliosc 
accounts as one of six ‘poor scholara ’ of the 
jMercdiant Tailors' Scdiool, to whom the generous 
.squire gave stuff for gowns. Thus Spenser w^ould 
he a pupil of Mnlcaster, though it was certainly 
not from him he learned to write English — | 
unless indeed Mulcaster’s theory was a gre.at deal 
better than his practice, the style of his Positions 
lieing singularly affected and discommendable. 

^ The Merchant Taylors* School was directly asso- 
ciated with Pembroke Hall (now College) at 
Cambridge ; and in May 1569 Spenser duly pro- 
ceeded from one to the other. Nowell *s l>ene*ficeiice 
still attended him. Both at *his going to Pem- 
broke Hall’ and twice at least wdiile there he 
received presents. And these with the benefits of 
a sizarslnp must have reduced his university 
expenses to an amount which can have been no 
great burden to his father and family. As a 
scholar he does not seem to have specially distin- 


^ed. 1861), Thilo (1841), Wildenhshii (1847; trans. by giiished himself at Cambridge. Perhaps, like 
Wenzel, Phila. 1881 ), ana Grttnberg (18^-97). * Wordsworth two centuries later, he did not feel 
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himself ‘ of that hour or that place.’ There are 
traces of some friction between him and the 
authorities. But it is evident from his works that 
by the time he quitted the university in 1576 he 
had obtained a considerable acquaintance >vith 
both Latin and Greek literature. And he had niade 
friends of note, who hifjhly appreciated his genius ; 
amongst tlieni Gabriel Harvey and Edward Kirke. 

And now what to do? He seems to Iiave liad no 
delinite programme or prospect. He staye<l for sonie 
months fit least — perhaos for some two years — with 
his relations near Burnley, probably waiting on for- 
tune. IBut this time was not all wasted ; he had 
the experience of an unsuccessful love-suit; he 
pondered many questions of the day; and he per- 
fected his metrical skill. The S/irithca?'df{ (^ilendtfr 
was the result. And its publicfition in 1579 made 
an epoch in English literature. It was the first 
clear note of the great Klizabetlian poetr 3 \ His 
contemporaries heard it with delight, and at once 
acknowledged its freshness and its charm. 

Probably the year before its pul»lication, or even 
in 1577 -iV, as wor<ls of his own seem certainly to I 
prove, he was in Ireland tiiat year — Spenser liad I 
gone south figain, and had won the friendshm of | 
Sir Philip Sidney, to whom it was dedicate<l. How 
exactly he })iissed into the Sidney circle and became 
at home .at Penshurst has not yet been made out. 
Possibly Gabriel Harvey was /ible to introduce him 
to the Karl of Leicester, who wfis Sir Philip's uncle. 
However this may be, Leicester find Sidney proved 
good patrons, and his friendship with the latter was 
one or tlie great events of his life (see Astrophcl^ 
Ruins of I'imc, 6cc.). And no doubt it was through 
Leicester’s influence that in 1580 Spenser, long 
anxious for some employment or ‘ place,’ was 
appointed private secrclfiry to Arthur T^u-d Grey 
de Wilton, himself just appointed Lord Deputy of 
Ireland. 

Ireland was thenceforward ti> he his home, little 
probably as such an issue of his secretaryship was 
expected, and eager as were his hopes aiul etlbrts 
to obtain some preferment in England. We can- 
not wonder that Sponsor was ill content with his 
lot. The country was in rebellion when he 
arrived in it. The special mission of Lord Grey 
was to suppress the combine<l insurrection of 
the O’Neils in tlie north and the Eilzgerahls in 
the south, assiste<l by certain Spanifirds wlio had 
lately fortified themselves at Siiierwick in Kerry, 
a mission executed with a severity so merciless 
as to lead to Jiis recall in 1582. Strange and 
fearful sights were presente<l to the young poet’s 
eyes, of massacre, of desolation, of utter niiscry. 
The evil condition of things is vividly illustrated 
in Spenser’s Fiew of the Present State of Ireland^ 
a work of ripe, however hitter, experience, and 
inspired by long and shrewd observation, written 
probably in the second dcca^lo of his Irish residence, 
and largely circulated in MS., though not printc<l 
till 163.T He strongly advocatetl the policy of 
strict repression and suppression. No wonder 
the natives loved Spenser as little as Spenser 
loved them. To this day, it is said, the peasants 
of Cork county rememher him with detestation. 
However, it was in Ireland the unfortunate man 
was to pass his life, except for some two visits and 
a terror-stricken flight to England. Before his 
patron’s recall lie was already f tinning fresh con- 
nections with tlie country. In 1581 he was 
appointed Clerk of Degrees and Kecognisances in 
the Irish Court of Chancery. In 1588 he became 
Clerk to the Council in Munster. Probably in 
this latter year he took up his abode at Kilcolman 
Castle near Doneraile, County Cork, though the 
grant of it and adjacent lands is dated October 26, 
1591. He was certainly settled there in 1589, as 
we learn from himself in his Colin Clout *8 Come 


Home Again, His occupancy of a part of the 
forfeilecrestates of the Earl of Desmond must have 
stimulated the native hatred towards him ; and it 
was probably already keen. Certainly he did 
much to further excite it by the rigour with which 
he pressed Ins rights or supposed rights. In one 
case at least it would seem that he pressed 
them too far. ‘Edmond Spenser of Kilcolman, 
gentleman,’ was ordered by the Lord Chancellor 
of Irclaml to retire from ‘ three ploughlands, 
parcel of Ballingerath,’ which he had ‘entered,’ 
disseising Lord Koche, Viscount Fermoy, thereof, 
and making ‘great waste of the wood of the said 
land,’ and converting ‘ a great deal of corn grow- 
ing thereupon to liis proper use, to the damage of 
the eomiilaiiiaiit of two hundred pounds steding’ 
(some .i*9(K) of our money). 

But all this time, amidst all these enmities and 
horrors, Spenser Avas going on witli liis great 
poem, which, as we know from a letter of Gabriel 
Harvey’s, had been begun before he crosseil St 
George’s (^hamiel. Tlio ninth canto of the second 
book is the first passage that pretty certainly ]ioints 
to bis being in Irclaiul ; and all the rest of it that 
was written was written in Ireland. In bis sonnet 
to Lord Grey be describes his groat work as 

Rinlo ryincs the wliich a riisliek Muse tlitl weave 

111 savadi'e* soil far from Parnasso 

And roughly wrought in an unlearned luoinc. 

In an interesting account given by bis Vriend 
Lodovick Brisket of a party assembled at bis 
cottage near Dublin in or about the year 158ti, 
Siienser is rtqiorted as mentioning that be had 
already undertaken a work of ethical purjiose 
‘ wliicli is in heroical verse under the title of a 
Faerie Quecnef and that he has ‘already Avell 
entered into’ it. By the year 1589 the first three 
books were finished, and in that year were shown 
to Sir 'Walter Italeigli, whose acquaintance Spenser 
bad probably made some years before (they liad 
certainly met at Smerwick in 1580, if not earlier), 
and who at this time was in some sort a neigh- 
bour, he too having a share (a largo one) in the 
Desmond forfeiture and residing just then at 
Youghal. Of Kaleigh's visit to Kilcolman in 1589 
and its result in a journey to England and the 
English court Spenser gives a charming account 
in his Colin Clout Come Home Again, written 
imnic<]iatcly after his return in 1591, though not 
juiblLshe<l till 1595, and then slightly revised tJiat 
it miglit he in its allusions more nearly ‘up to date.’ 
He and his poem were warmly welcomed. In 1590 
the three books were published, and there arose a 
demand for other works of his, Avhicli was presently 
met by the publication of Sundry Poc7ns, nine in 
number, some probably of early composition (as 
Prosopopoia or Mother Ilubherds Tale, and in 
the 111 , am Bella if a Visions and Petrarch's), others 
writtcni quite recently (as The Ruins of Time and 
The. Tears of the Muses), But no place was found 
for him at the court or in London. Lord Leicester 
ami Sir l^hilip Sidney Avere no longer on the scene 
to sujqiort him ; and so once more to Ireland. 

HoAvever, immense fame Avas his, if nothing of 
official or pecuniary advantage ; and he devoted 
himself ancAV to his* great work. Its course was 
interrupted by another great love-passion, of Avhich 
lie describes the various stages from despair to 
liope and to trium))b in his Amo^etti and 
Epithalamion, The lady’s Christian name was 
Elizabeth, as we learn from one of the courtship 
sonnets ; her suniame is very plausibly conjectured 
to have been Boyle. His happiness overflows 
even into the Faerie Queene, In book vi. canto x, 
his lady-love is introduced as a fourth Grace, and 
is described with much rapture. Finishing now 
the second three books, and perhaps proudly 
accompanied by his bride, he paid another visit 
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to England. In 1596 was published the second 
and last instalment of the Faerie, Qtteene, except 
a fragment consisting of two cantos and two 
stanzas. For a time he was the guest of Lord 
Essex; and under his roof, once that of Lord 
Leicester, he composed what is probably his last 
ooni 2 >lete poem, The Prothalatmon^ or a Spoiiaal 
Verse, Even in tJiis song of congratulation and 
joy his anxiety and distress find exprevssion. lie 
speaks of himself as one 

AVlioiu .snn*‘]i ran;. 

Throu;j:h discontorit of tuy ‘ stay 

111 Court, aii<l rxix.'C'il iun 

or Import wliioh sOll (In dv 
Like empty .rtlia'.low.rt, dill allixu my f-i.tM: 

(his emotion overpowering his y nnicn.'M ), .-.nd 
liis ‘ frie.ndless liut again his suii. oUiai.ue^i 

no .success ; and again he Inrin d iiis f.-u-s- lo tho 
country, iK>t of his choiee, bur o! v. 

jMcanwhih' in that milia]*py ,-j. hm-n -S'o r 

ha<l been galliering, and in J.">!)s huist. Jaiinedy i.ji 
the h<*a<l of the nnp<‘]jnlar oeenj^anl of ]\ iii-^dnsoi 
One of the first. cx]»ioi{s f»|‘ tiic 2 s‘v\ i. •; -u »]•'«■! i'.;i 
(that under Hugh O'XeiH wn.'- lo ii:'- 
castle; and he ami his !i;id (o iI.t* f .r ihci? 

About the rdose of 159s (U' l.'je ieginnin - n\ }’•:*;) 
he reached iamdoii bonu le^^ dfva t s!;.:;; !/ L 

On January the IMth (u<»l lls' as 

said; see fiolin r-])a udkrrluiu i o Sir Puidl.-v ‘ ..(t:/):?, 
Jauuafy 17, 1599) he ili;.-*! si • b; Iving 

Street, ^\'estn>iJJs(f'^, certainly in di on -*• ' air 
cnni.'^tances, if not, as jten .hm-a i! s’.atrd ui I 
Drummond, and wo woiihl faiii i“'< b<'!ie\“. ' 

lacdv of bread.' At h*a,'t in liis la I phi, e j 

he was hap])y ; lie v;as laid by < 'h.am**'! hijn 

who taught him his ''Ong^S a^ be v. a- pumd le - 
say — in the sontb transi^pt of >1 n* in>: « r Abbey. 
And, if mlmiratiori ami tana* were or ar<* a»iy e<mj- 
jien.satioii for his a, ilver.se fortunes, such <*iimj*eusa- 
tion wa.s and is his in no .slight measni-e. Ills 
wealth of language, his line sense of jmdody, Ids 
abundance of fan(‘v, his anhmt ])atrio{ism, his ]>ro- 
found .sympathy with all things lovely and of good 
report gave him at once ami have relaiiiisl bm him 
a torcino.st ]>osition in English literaiuie. It is his 
special and Ids .supreme di'^liucliou t(» be known, 
and with good reason, as the ‘ Poet s Poet.’ 

See editions by ^'odd (S vols. 1S05) and A. fh Cirosart 
(10 voLs. 1882 8t) ; of the I'oiins, tlio .Vldino (•dition, 
with Life by Collier, and the Clohe edition, \vitl» Memoir 
by the present writer; Dean CInircld.rt Sp-nstr and d. A. 
Synionds* Sid nr// in ‘English ^It-n of betters;* Craik's 
Spenfie?* and //?.v ( 1815) ; Sir *1, Pope flennessy’s 

Jlalciffh in Jrc.fand ( 1883) ; De;oi Kitchin’s Ftaric Qtarnr 
(books i. and ii.); Arbor's Sprm^rr A nthufo/i/i ( 1JK)0). — 'I’iie 
bSpen.ser Society,’ founded ISlw-tiS, lias printed works 
of Heywood, Wither, Dn'iyton, &c. 

SllCI*lll<Iceti is a waxy matter obtained mixed 
with oil from the head of the sperm-whale, Pkyseter 
macroeephalus, 'ihe mass obtained from an ordi- 
nary sized wlifile would lill twelve barrels. It is 
purified by draining off the oil ainl repeatedly 
washing Avith hot water and weak boiling potasli- 
lye. It is in white, pearly, seini-tran.sparent masses, 
somewhat unctuous to the touch, lighter than 
water, and melting a little alcove 100“ (38“ C.). It 
is insoluble in water, but soluble in ether, chloro- 
form, &c. Medicinally it is no longer given inter- 
nally, but it is an ingredient of many ointments, 
ko which it* gives a crystalline appearance. 
Chemically it is almost pure cetyl paluiitate, but 
contains small quantities of other fats. See W hale. 

Spermatozoa^ the male reproductive cells of 
animals, the physiological complements of the egg- 
cells or ova. See Embryology, RErRODUCTiON. 

SperrylltOf tlie name given to an arsenide of 
platinum (PtAs^) discovered in 1888 in the pro- 
vince of Ontario, Canada. 



Speusippas ( b.c. 894-336 r )» an Athenian 
philosopher, who, after the death of Jhte uncle 
Plato, became he^ of the Platonic school or OWei 
Academy. Of his philosophical works, in w*hicli 
he taught a doctiine differing but little fix^ni 
l^Jato’s, nothing i.^ left but titles and fragments, 

river of Seotlaml, rising at an altitude 
of ]5(K) foot /ihox e tricu-un el j^nd iiinning 107 miles 
ni>rth-eastw;ird ibrongJi or ulong the boundary of 
luvenif-ss, E]g:hii and IbuifV .-hires, until it falls into 
the Mora\ Fiitlj u.t Khig^t<uj Innsveou l^oshiernouth 
and INut kin>» ki»'. I'b^' 1 >n!hrjin rtrul Avon are its 

; prinrip.U U]bul;mr.‘. Tlie sii b su ju hsljeries, belong- 
I iT(g. f'.f uL iis moutJn aboA^e 

! w hi^di <•« 'ijj I a { ji I i 5 (dy K-y ji .j, pf'ii<*i i al e, iiave a 
■ \ahn‘ of fi Me to t K> (!(fn ; else the 

; .'"•p< y 1 - \;.lu \ tiOi (.ni li gT*iierall^>' 

; i..' <*ii ; f. i! :• j.irl iir(‘ ‘.pn- roc I) iia- I lu' swiftest 
j r'i;rr«-!if “f ib ih.- ri.f'ir irj iJvit.iin, arid is 

j }<» !«.«*.■, :U. .‘ \ifUMjo ) ^‘f-ull JTlg fit. 

: !■! d.:--! i ;n- i . , i; »• ‘.'r' .Sir J'lioinas 

1 T -it I ,uio«'i - j/ii w/ ' / /'.•/. I ; isy.O;: {i.n.1 A. E, 

; }\ T.': . ' .. r r v’- . 

vSjK''' ee% o ::.r . 

. I n! gm; ituly, .-lands 

I : ' i-.i ■. »' ‘ i 'f ii*“ p ;[>id ( ttjnnii'dhni" on 

j I' • '> !">' {;>. M 5b mile- SE. of 

I r'-i ;•* /. i;. I v..(- A:)p<d<’(Ui k >\ lio lirst 

I . .i i]:. -jji! (id ii \ t>t ihi.^ \if\\ \\,r tlif ]uir- 

P‘ • • 'o igji J rd (lierirfi by 

< I “Uj. - iinw j-in ii. .Vu {itiilicial break- 
\ :»• :• (buili b'l :-'(•<'' 1 , -j-pin fri i iuug. eo\ers the 
k ilt 1 ; V. hii - 1 toMtnd.ibh‘ b,i 1 1 erie.- of the 

h«. ai ii.'i'is \ ’nj'pleirifitled by tor}ie(b» apjili- 
I bii.'ih- oi: Mn bili.- that, overkiok the buy 

I end r !i t]?.- ,.j' r/dnaTiit that, ginird.^ it-.s 

i (‘.'it tMin c. lb )e ibo iiali.ius liru'o caiU.st meted llic 
I gieat u.atioiuii ni-eiiiil, mul build their large Avar- 
; au<.{ h.ave ;indi repairing yaid.s and 

j duH-k^. and llndr naviii \i(*t nailing yaids, .store- 
, and .‘-o ioiiji. )Soine (,i these, liOAvet'cr, are 

j at San Dm i oIojne»u on tlu* o]»pe.-iir' shore of ihe 
bay. Theie me 4 t!>.n in the lo^^n largo barracks, 
a iiiiliiarv li<»spiiah sebool.'' of navigation, an iion- 
loujidiy, e.iid manutact ures of caldes, sail-cloth, 
and while h*ad. The adjacent count ly j»ro<luces 
exeel lent olive oil. The IjoauiA of the bay and the 
lo\ <dv <*Jinuite cau.-.e S[M.*/ia to be rnucli frequented 
a^ a .'^ea-side re.sort. It was on the .sJiore.*^ of tliis 
bay (bat Sladley .^]a*iit tlj<^ last few month.s of Ids 
life, Avhile /it the town of Spe/i/i Cbarlc.s LoA^er 
was consul for leii year-. Dop. ( iSijJ ) ril05 ; ( 1881) 
19,vS(l4 ; pop. of eoiinnune \ 1901 ) (J5,(>I2. 

Spoz/ill («>r S/niufi : .ancient Pit//assa)^ a 
(Jreek island at the entrance to tin* (nilf of Xauplia. 
.y-ea, G-i .sq. ni. ; ]>oj). 7000, mo.stly in the town of 
Spezzia, wliieh has a goo»l liarbour. 

Spliactcria. the small island Ihalcdoscb in the 
hay of Xavariiio (q.A’.). 

Spli;pro-sid€?rife, inquire earthy or concre- 
tionary varieties of carbonate of iron. 

Splia$?llllll1« a genus of Mos.ses, Avhose spore- 
case is an urn closed In" a deciduous lid, and its 
brim toothless, tlie calyptra irregularly torn. 
Several sj»ecies are natives of Britain, and are 
common in bogs, from A^bicb they derh'e their 
popular name, Bog Moss. They are remarkable 
for the Avliitish colour of their leaves. They are 
very elegant plants. They often groAv in consider- 
able masses, absorbing Avater like a sponge, but 
becoming friable when dry. They contribute 
much to the formation of peat. Gardeners employ 
them in prefei'ence to other mosses for covering the 
roots of plants and keening them moist, as they 
have in a high degree tlie property of absorbing 
moisture from the atmosphere. They have been 
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used as food. The leaf-cells have a spiral structure 
and large pores in their sides. See Mosses ; and 
liraithwaHe’s Splicignacece (1880). 

SpliakiA^ a small port (pop, 600) on the south 
coast of Crete, 60 miles SE. of Caiieii. The name 
of Sphakiots is, liowever, given to all tlie high- 
landers in the mountains to the nortli, always dis- 
tinguished for their bravery in anti-Turkish risings. 

i<ipliene« See Titanium. 

Splieiiodoily or IT ATTKRIA, the representative of 
a distinct reptilien ordm* — Rhynchocephalia — which 
ill Rermian ami Triassic times iiicJudcd several 
genera. Now theie is only one species — Sphotofioii^ 
or perhaps better Hatter Ui, punctata — the Tuatara 



Fig. 1. — Sphenodon ( H alter ia punctata). 


of the Maoris. It was formerly abundant jxlon^ 
the coasts of New Zealand, hut is now restricted 
to a few small islands in the Bay of Plenty, both 
the Ma«)ris and the hogs being blamed for its 
rapidly increasing rarit}*. In all likelihood it will 
soon be exterminated, and one of the most interest- 
ing of ‘living fossils^ will be lost. 

In appearance the Hatteria is like an Iguana ; 
on the upper surface the general colour is ‘dull 
olive-green spotted with yellow,* on the under sur- 
face whitish ; the tail is compressed from side to 
siile and dorsal ly crested, brittle and repLaceable 
as in many of the genuine lizards. The maximum 
length of the animal seems to be about two feet, 
but smaller forms are commoner. Nocturnal in its 

habits, the Hatteria 
lives in holes among 
the rocks or in small 
burrows, and feeds 
on small animals. 

But the chief pecu- 
liarities of this old- 
fashioned reotile are 
internal, and cannot 
be statetl except in 
technical language. 
The vertebrte are bi- 
concave like those of 
most fishes, as is also 
the case in geckos 
among lizards an<l in 
many extinct reptiles. 
Some of the ribs bear 
uncinate processes as 
in birds and croco- 
diles. As in croco- 
diles there are ‘ab- 
dominal ribs,’ or ossi- 
fications in thehbrous 
tissue beneath the 
skin of the abilonien. 
The skull, unlike 
that of any lizard, has an ossified quadrato-jugal, 
and therefore a complete infra- temporal arcane; 


the quadrate is immovably united to pterygoid, 
squamosal, and quadrato-jugal; the pterygoids 
meet the vomer and separate tlie palatines. 1 here 
are teeth on the palatine in a single longitudinal 
row, parallel with those on maxilla and mandible, 
and the three sets seem to wear one another away ; 
there is also a single tooth on each side of a sort of 
beak formed from the premaxillm. 

It was ill Hatteria first that Baldwin Spencer 
discovered what seems to be the secret of the 
pineal body. This structure occurs in all Verte- 
brates, except the very lowest, at the end of an 
upgrowth from the ’tween brain or optic tlialami. 
Its import leimiined for long an enigma. But in 
Iliitteria tlie pineal body reaches the skin on the 
top of the head, and retains distinct traces of an 
eye-like structure- "for instance a conq)lex retina. 
As the same vestigial hint of eye-structure has 
since been seen i»i several lizards, many naturalist.s 
' are coidident that the pineal body should be called 
a i)ineal or parietal eye, and regarded as a per- 
sistent vestige of a iiuMlian, unpaired, upwaril- 
: looking sense-organ. See PlNEAL (1 LAND, 
i Near the living Hatteria the Permian T’ala^o- 
i hatteria, the ’J’riassic Hyi)erodai)eton, and some 
■ other impoitant extinct types must be ranked. 

! Nearly allied too is the remarkable Proterosaurus 
from the Permian. There is no doubt that the 
order Rh\ nchocc‘j)halia once included several 
generalised ty])es, of which Hatteria no^^*f alone 
remains. It is miicli to be desired that the develop- 
ment of this animal be studied before it also dis- 
a[>pears. 

{Sphenoid Bone* See Ski ll. 

Sphere* a surface of which every point is 
equally distant from a definite point known as the 
centre! It may be described by the rotation of a 
semicircle (or circle) about its diameter. From 
every aspect a sphere has the same ajipearance. 
Every plane section is a circle— a (freat circle if 
the cutting idane contains the centre of the sphere, 
a 6^nall circle in all other cases. The shortest line 
that can be drawn on the surface so as to join any 
two points must be an arc of the great circle pass- 
ing through these two points. If r is the radius 
of the sphere its volume is and its surface is 
47rr*. These are inlimaUdy related to the volume 
and curved portion of the surface of the circum- 
scribing cylinder, whose height is equal to the 
diameter of the sphere. The volumes are as two to 
three, and the surface areas, so defined, are equal. 

Spheroid is a species of Ellipsoid (q.v.), and 
is represented by the same equation. If an ellipse 
be made to revolve round one of its axes, the curved 
outline of the ellip.se describes the sjiheroid. Should 
the major or longer axis be the axis of revolution 
the .spheroid is said to be prolate, but if the minor 
or shorter axis, oblate. The Earth (q.v.) is very 
approximately an oblate spheroid. 

Sjdieroincter is an instrument for measuring the 
sphericity of portions of spherical surfaces — for 
example, lenses. It rests on three pointed legs, 
whose points form an equilateral triangle. Mid- 
way between these is a fourth leg, which can be 
screwed up or down as desired through a distance 
measured uy the number of turns given to it. After 
the spherometer is adjusted on any spherical surface 
till the four legs are all in contact with the surfoeq 
it is lifted on to a plane surface and the middle 
leg scre^ved up or dowm until the four legs all lie 
on the plane. Thus w'e measure the height of the 
segment whose base is the circle passing through 
the equilateral tiiangle mentioned above, and can 
by a^ simple calculation find the radius of the 
spherical surface. The instrument may also be 
I applied to measure the thicknesses of plates small 
I enough to be pushed within the legs. 



Fig. 2. — Section of Pineal Eye 
of Hatteria (after Baldwin 
Spencer ) : 

a, a connective-tissue cap.sulo be- 
neath the skin ; b, the lens ; c, 
the cavity of the eye ; <i, e. layers 
of the retina ; f. blood-vessels ; 
g, h, stalk. 



spherical Aberration* See Lenses^ and 
Mirror. 

Spheroidal^ Condition of liquids is tlie 
name usually given to a series of very singular 
lienonieria discovered by Leid(?rifrost (1715-94), 
ut first carefully investigated by Ilonligiiv (1858). 
Indeed one, at least, of those prieiHnnona lias been 
Popularly known for a very long time, being the 
foundation of the rough practical method of dcter- 
luining whether or not a flat-iron is so hot as to bo 
likely to singe tlie linen to which it is to be ajqdiecl. 
The test consists simply in letting a <lro]) of water 
fall upon the iron. Tlie droj» will either glaiic<i oil* 
the surface without wetting it ur will sjweatl o\'er 
the surface and evaporate, according a-^ the inm is 
or is not too hot. 

The tMunmon experimental nndlmd f>f exliihitimr 
the s]>lieroid5i.l (joinlition is cu'-ily p*‘i foi med tJiie> . 
A metallic disc, slightly eorn'ave, :t w.ilch 

glass, is heated hy a lam]», and wahn* < 
drf)ppt‘d on it from a pijj».*Ue. If ihi-: 1..^ 
b(dorc (he di'-c, snllificnt ly Hm \\:iU'r ln>iU 

almost exph»sively, ainl i-. di'^]ici -.•••{ ,\{ tr,;, -• m 


attacks her victim, and, after a 
struggle, throws it on its back and 
neck and lietvreen the thorax and abotiAiiilluV^N^ 
time pici-cing a ganglion. Tlie insect, 
paralysed, but alive, and therefore not liable to 
putrefjictioii, is then dragged to the mouth of the 
nest, Mbere ii is relinquished for a short lime, wliile 
the M\asp enters alone to see that all is right ^ 
ant<»matic is this habit of vcoonnoitring that if 
tlie grasshoi»^)er be removed to a little distance the 
\vas]» drags it back to the same spot and again 
enfers alone, T'his tested by the observer 

forty timo in sn< rr‘-:-ii<m, and each time tlie wasp 
paiti he)- prciimin.ny of inspccijon. Ikit, in 

} (»ot tlini -^lic i*. n‘it v^{u)lly the slav** of hahit, it 
sh<m)d he n»*n*d that w lien I'ahrc siihslituted a 
lrf‘>h g» fiji 1 |.» pn.r^dyscd onf^ she at nnee 
]»cir('i\f*o th»‘ * 1 lih-} *‘ii« r. .‘Liid }noc<*«MU'd t»* attack 
and -li!;g 1,11 i« r.il.M! r.'ini victim. t'onr paralysed 
ao' pla'x o i;; ca« li «'h;{,nil>< ! . v. j-. ^cah‘<l 

!i|. jt !- (M!?di*‘d. \\ hrn’ ;()i ai>* fill! t hf* month 

0| I’hl* j, .J... j*. ,» I-M vlos/'d . .'UHI tlc' IS ahjlll- 

Sr- W 


\a)H»ui- I5nt ItoTi t h«.‘ diM‘ 1- 



o/ao'c ( Ii(' sin l.'irr : ;nid 1 iir qi 
j when small, (ak(\'^ nearly lh“ fotm i>f an ohJaS 
spljoro^I. The most rinimi^ fa.i*! conm‘'*l*‘.l v. jijj 
tlie c\pr‘riment Is (hat the \vat»n di#*.-' .*r/ huil. in 
fact it eva])orates so fnady tJiat rlic Inai ('ariir,{ 
oir from it, as latent heal., hy the wapoiir \^hi^•h 
constantly forme<l kerp.s its tem j»rraf nre -omo 
when? ahoul. 20() F. only. aicr. dr»»pprd 

on a red hot plate (»f nn'ta,l, in><aMfIy a'^-nme. the 
spheroidal slate, and is drgr'*'*"' helrw 

boiling. Other liquids, and ev«M 
which are solid at ordinary ((mnuMatuic-., ran hr 
easily hroiight into tin* .-'pheioidal >ia,to tin* lowr^i 
requisite temperat lire of the <]isr heing «lep<mdrn» 
<m the boiling- point, of tlie Mih^iaina*. A goiai 
evample of a solid (Miteiing tliis -tate i- furni'-hed 
by dropping crystals of iodine on a hot jilatinnm 
disc. It is not necessary that a metal jdate l»e 
used. For exannde, a wah'h glass >\ill snllice for 
the experiment ; but hoi water nni>i h(» droppisl on 
it, else the glass will erai*k. Al.so we may obtain 
ether, and even water, in the ^plimoidal state over 
the surface of hot oil. The explanation of tlie 
plienomciion is to he sought for in the existence of 
a cushion of vapour between the hot plate and (he 
drop. The higli temperat m o of the plat e causes a 
rapid evaporation of the lower .surface t»f the drop. 
Tlie vapour jiarticle-s coming into contaid with the 
hot plate are raised in tmiqierature, that is, have 
their kinetic energy increased. They lend to 
relxnind wdth increased energy hack u]>oii the drop, 
whose \veiglit they are thus able to suj>port. 

An interesting illustration of the spheroidal state 
is the fact that the hand may be dipped for a short 
time with impunity into melted kvid, and even 
into melted copper. The vapour instantly raised 
from the moisture of the skin jnevents, so* long as 
that moisture lasts, more than an endurable amount 
of radiant heat from reaching the hand, and also 
prevents direct contact. 

Spheriilitic Structure* See Petrography. 

• Sphex, a ^enus of hymenopterons insects of 
the family Snliegida^, closely allied to the true 
Wasps (Vesnidie). The Sjihex xvasps are solitary 
in habit, and there are no xvorkers as in the social 
forms. . The female holloxvs out, at the end of a 
long passage, three or four chambers, in each of 
winch she deposits an egg and a store of food for 
the larva she will never see. The food consi.sts of 
grasshoppers or other insects, and Fabre gives a 
minute account of the way in which the Sphex 


SpIlilU'ttT ■<d. sjthnii.fir, ‘that 

vi/ii*h ii^hi f ' ni ] nun#.’ nil oj>r*nin- or canal 

w !ii'*h. !■' iln'ij m ih'n. limy an* ahlf- to close or 
i'Diiiiu di in -i.'i-. I i)»'\ a M' found ) oimd I he month, 

• in' ojK'jmiu' hei ’NWtoi i) f ohds, round the J>Uj»ii 
<‘i ihf o\ o. *].<• i^huu^ (•!'' the .‘‘toinaeh, the outlet 
oi tlio unn.M ;\ )>j‘i<hJoi. und It i.*-’ to the 

pir.-eiir« o‘ ih*,-e uni'-vh.-^ that the Idglier animals 
owe ti.o jMO.Nt i I oi ,M i n i 1,0 lor a e< in'>iileiahle period 
the »*\eu ijo o', ji mam is lollceK d in tlie hl.‘i<lder 
ttmi ie<*tr,iH. and j)|' di'-rhaigino ilumi at intei'Mtls, 
lie* -pliiiM te! ii lU.-'oIr" l-»Mng, like tho.'-,«' t‘ngag«*d in 
1 h* ptoi » -s'- of jo.-jiii a! ion. nia.inl\ . hnl not <*iaiu‘i\ , 
Uinh 1 1 lie foi-iHil oj tie* w ill. 

Spliilix, n. ( her‘k V Old signifying tin* ‘st langlerd 
.apjdied to <mnain ml mliva] foiin^ of Fg\ ptiaii 
origin, Inning the body of a lion, a lininan or an 
animal lu’ad. and twm wings. \ aiious other coin- 
binatioiiv ol animal forms ija\'e hf*en called bv tliis 
name, althonyli they aii' lai her iflins or ehimaTas. 
Human heailed sphinxes lun e he(»n called andro- 
sphinxes: that w it h t he head «d a i am. a i‘i iosphilix ; 
and th.it wiih a hawk's head, a Itieracosphiiix. 
The lurni w lien eontjd<de ha<] the wings added at 
the si«les ; hul these are of a later j»eriod, ami seem 
to Iiavc* originated with tlie Ihihylonians or Assyr- 
ians. In the Kgyptian hierogly]>hics the wingless 
Sphinx bears the name of AVVu or Lord, and Akar^ 
or Intidligence, con osjainding to the account of 
(’lenient that tliis emhlcinatic lignre depicted intel- 
leet ami forct*. Olliers see in it the idea of resur- 
rection, svniholised hy tlie tnumpli of the dawn 
over the darkness of night. The idea that it alle- 
gorised the fiverllow of the Nile xvben the sun was 
in the constellations Leo and Virgo appears to be 
tuifoundeil. In Kgypt the Sphinx also occurs as 
the symbolical form of the monarch considered as a 
conqueror, the bead of the reigning king being 
jdaced upon a lions boilv, (lie face Learded, ana 
tlie usual lioad-dre.ss. Thus used, the Sphinx was 
generally male ; but in the case of female nilcrs 
the figure lias a female head and the liody of u 
Hoiies.s, 

The most remarkable Sphinx i.s the Great Sphinx i 
at Gizeh (Giza), a colossal form hewn out of the 
natural rock, and lying about a quarter of a mile 
south-east of the Great Pyramid, It is sculptured 
out of a spur of the rock*^itself, to which nia.sonry 
has been added in certain places to complete the 
shape, and it measures 172 feet 6 inclies long by 56 
feet high (Vyse, Pyramids, iii. 107). Immediately 
in front of the breast Caviglia found in 1816 a 
small naos or chapel, formed of three hieroglyphic 
tablets, dedicated by Thothines III. and Raineses 
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II. to the Sphinx, whom they adore under the name 
of Hareinkliu, or Harinachis, as the Greek inscrip- 
tions found at the same place call it — i.e. the Sun 
on tiie Horizon. These tablets formed three walls 
of the chapel ; the fourth, in front, had a door in 
tlie centre and two couchant lions over it. A 
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proach to the Serapeum of Memphis and elsewhere. 
Sphinxes of the time of the Shepherd dynasty have 
been found at Tanis, and another of the same age is 
in tlie Louvre ; while a granite Sphinx, found behind 
the ‘ vocal Memnon,* and inscribed with the name of 
Amenophis III. , is at St Petei-sburg. An avenue 
of criosphinxes, each about 17 feet 
long, is still seen at Karnak, and 
belongs to the time of Horus, one ; 
of the last nionarchs of the 18th I 
dynasty. Various small Sphinxes ^ 
are in the different collections of 
Europe, but seldom are of any very 
great antiquity. 

The Theban Sphinx of Greek 
legend, whose myth first * appears 
ill Hesiod {T/ieofj, 326), is described 
as having a lion’s body, female 
head, bird’s win^s, and serpent’s 
tail, ideas probably derived from 
Phtenician sources. She was said 
to be the issue of Orthros, the two- 
J leaded dog of Geryon, by Chimeera, 
or of Typhon and Echidna, and 
was sent from Ethiopia to Thebes 
by Hera to punish the transgression 
of Laius, or, accortling to other 
accounts, by Dionysus or Arcs (see 
CEdipcs). The Sphinx was a 
favourite subject of aiicieiit art, 
and a]>pears iii reliefs, on coins of 
Chios and other towns, ami often as 
a decoration of arms and furniture. 



Great Spliinx at Gizch. 


small lion was found on the pavonient. and an altar 
liotweeri its fore-jiaws, apparently for sacrifices 
offered to it in the time of the Homans. Before the 
altar was a paved causeway or dronios, leading to a 
walled staircase of thirty stops, repaired in the reign 
of M. Aurelius and L. Veins on the 10th May 160 
A.D. In the reigns of Severus and his sons, 199- 200 
A.D., another dromos, in the same line as the first, and 
a diverging staircase were constructed, while some 
adtiitions liad been mailc to the parts hot ween the 
two staircases in the reign of Nero. Votive inscrip- 
tions of the Homan period, some as late as the 3d 
century, were <liscovered in the walls and construc- 
tions; and on tlie second <ligit of the left claw of the 
Sphinx an inscription in pentameter Greek verses, 
by one Arrian, probably or the time of Severus, was 
discovered. In addition to these walls of unburiit 
brick, galleries and shafts were found in the rear 
of the Sphinx extending northwards. The excava- 
tions of M. Mariette in 1852 threw further light on 
the Sphinx, discovering that it Wcas surrounded by 
a peribolos or outer wall ; and showing that the 
head only was sculptured ; that the sand which 
had accumulated round it was brought by tlie 
hands of man and was not an eiicroachmciit of the 
desert ; and that the masonry of the belly was sup- 
ported by a kind of abutment. To the south of the 
Sphinx Mariette found a dronios which led to a 
temple of the time of the fourth dynasty, built of 
huge blocks of alabaster and red granite. In the 
mills t of the great chain her of this temple were 
found seven diorite statues, live mutilated and two 
entire, of the niiinarch Chafra or Chephren, which 
are line examples of the oldest Egyptian sculpture. 
While the dignity and gi*andeur of the Great Sphinx 
liave often attracted the admiration of travellers 
(see Sculpture, p. 264), its age has always re- 
mained a subject of doubt ; but these later dis- 
coveries prove it to have been a monument of at 
least the age of the 4tli dynasty, or contemporary 
with the pyramids, and Maspero regards it as 
antenor even to Menes. 

Besides the Great Sphinx, avenues of Sphinxes 
have been discovered at Sakkara, forming an ai>- 


In Assyria and Babylonia repre- 
sentations of Sphinxes Iiave been found, and the 
same are not uncommon on I’hauiiciau Avorks of art. 
Sphinx. Sec ITaavk-motii. 

Spliy^^lllOffraph^ an instrunient for indicat- 
ing chfiiigcs of tension in the blood in an artery ; 
practically a pulse-recorder. It Avas invented ny 
Vierordt, and perfected in 1863 by M. E. J. 
Marey of Paris. AVheii the iiistruineiit is applied 
to an artery a moving point traces a record on a 
hand of paper moved by cloclcAVork. A sphyg- 
nioplione is a sphygmogiaxjli comhined Avitli ca 
microphone. A sphygmoscox>e renders the pulsa- 
tions visible. See works by J. B. Sanderson (1867), 
Dudgeon ( 1882), Brain Avcir( 1883), and Keyt ( 1887). 
Spice Islands. S.ce Moluccas. 

Spices (Lat. species, ‘kinds;’ in later Latin, 
kinds of goods, or produce in general ; and then 
the most highly prized kind of goods, the aromatic 
productions of the East), aromatic and pungent 
vegetable substances used as condiiiieiits and for 
llavouriiig food. They are almost exclusively the 
jiroductions of tropical countries. In ancient times 
and throughout the middle ages all the spices known 
in Europe Avere brought from the East ; and Arabia 
was regaidcd as the land of s^jices, but rather 
because they came through it or AA’^cre brought by 
its merchants than because they Avere produced 
in it, for they Avere really derived from the farther 
east. They oavc their aroma and [lungency 
chielly to essential oils Avliich they contain. They 
arc yielded by different jiarts of plants ; some, 
as pepper, cayciiiie pepper, pimento, nutmeg, mace, 
and vanilla, being the fruit or particular parts of 
the fruit ; Avhilst some, as ginger, are yie root-stock ; 
and others, as cinnamon ana cassia, are the bark. 
Tropical America produces some of the spices, being 
the native region of cayenne pepper, pimento, and 
vanilla ; but the greater number are from the East. 

Spichereiif or Speichern, a village on the 
frontiers of Prussia and Lorraine, 2 miles S. of 
SaarbrUck. Here on 6th Aumst 1870 was fought 
a bloody battle betAveen the French and Germans, 
in which the former Avere defeated. See France, 
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VoL IV. p. 782 ; aiul the work on the battle by 
Major Henderson (1892). 

Spider-crab. See Crao. 

Spider-fly (Omithomyia)^ a genus of dipter- 
ous insects closely allied to the Fores t-lly, but 
parasitic on birds, not on qiiadrupcMis. '^rhus, (J, 
avicularia frequently infests the common fowl, the 
blackcock, and other birds in ilritain. It i« green- 
ish yellow, with smoke-coloured wings. 

Spider-monkey, a name given to an Amori 
can genus of monkevH, Atnles. 'I'hese monkeys 
have no thumb, or it is rudiment aiy. They occur 
only in South America, Mexico, ami (Unitral 
America. The popular name has been given to 
them on account of their long, slender limbs. Like 



Spider-monkey (Aides Ihfrtldtii ), 


other New-World monkeys ( Platyrrhiiii ), they 
have a ]»rehensile tail, and are naUirally purely 
arboreal in habit. Altliough deiii/en.N of the irop 
ical forests of the New World, they ean, like tlie 
tropical apes of the Old World, endure a vitv con- 
siderable amount of cold. One s]>eeies, ^1. rvffrrosn^'t, 
lives in large companies in forests at a heiglit <»f 
7000 feet in Mexico. The ( Mai ta is l he . 1 . iHCKs, 
About fourteen species of the genus are known. 

Spillers (Araneidw) form an order within the 
heterogeneous class Araelinida. The name, wld<*h 
seems to be a corruption of spinfhe}\ rotors to the 
well-known spinning powers which these animals 
so cleverly exercise. They are found almost every- 
where upon the earth, especially in warm coun- 
tries, and are of much importance in checking the 
multiplication of insects. A few tropical forms, 
notably the bird -catching spidei*s, exceed two inches 
in length of body, but the majority measure only 
some fraction of an inch. 

Structure and Functions , — The body is divided 
into two distinct parts— an nnsegmented cephalo- 
thorax, l>earin<j six pairs of appendages, and a soft 
unsegmented al>domen, at the end of which are the 
spinnerets. On the skin there are hairs of various 
kinds, some being specialised as sensitive struc- 
tures. The coloui-s, which are often very brilliant, 
are due in part to pigments occurring in the tissues, 
or diffused on the skin, or concentrated in s] 3 eciai 
ebromatophores, in part also to the way in which 
the light is reflected from the hairs and skin. 
They vary with age an<i sex, with food and en- 
vironment, and, as we shall see, are often j 
importance in courtship and in protective adapta- 
tions. ^ Soon after the young spider is hatcheil it ! 
casts its cuticle, and this moulting is repeated at | 
intervals until the full size is reached. It is 


probable tliat the Attida* moult from seven to 
eleven times beft>re reaching niaiuiiiy. ^ As this 
moulting proceeds, the colour, which in young 
Spiders Is generally biigJit yellow or green, whitish 
or livid, gradually becomes in tints and markings 
that which Is cliaracterLstie of the species. 

There are six pairs of ap[)enclage8 : (1) the 

clawed ehelicene or lYilces, of which the last joint 
works agaiiisi Ili<‘ srroud htst anti contains a 
poi>.oii giaiul ; (2) the hg like pe<lij>a.Ii)s, the ter- 
iiiiiial joint oj uhirh in the male for 

oojHiiatory : i :{ (i) jour pait'^ of walking- 

leg*-. of which i.iie lonojjosc |i;iir vov much used as 
fooler-. Tiic embryo lin- tniir ]»niis of alulominal 
leg- wlii«*h nbou. .lit' nnu^. art? 'itnal«*il two, 

tlii-'t'f' tfi" four t»f i]i,ated Spin- 
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big 1.- - Foot of 
C»ai<k.ti S]d«lL*r. 

lht> respiratory 
1 rod active duets 
( iri the itjmale) 
Ihc ad jar-ctn l.iit seiparate apernire or ripert uros of 

till* !'cct‘[»tacnhi. scmiiii-'. 

'riic '\stem conforms to the usual 

An]n<*pi.ni i\pt, con.-i'-lliig t>f a litimal brain, a 
ri?ig rt>umi tic* gnllt*t, and a Mmii-al nerve-cord; 


htU the vt'iaial ganglia aie ct»nc< ntiated in a single 
gongliortic ma^-- in the thorax, gi\irig oil* nei ves to 
the limh^ and otlier parts. 

As regards the senses of sjiiders, it seems that 
few ha\e much ]>owei- of preidse \ ision. Some 
di'^cern ra]dd movenients of ohjiads, hut seem 
unable u> sue their cocoon tlnmgh it ho but a few 
j inelie*' otV Idle hunting Saltigradc’s, however, 
I Iia.N e been {d)scr\ ed to stalk prey from a distance 
i of 10 incites, hut that I Ids is ngarded as excep- 
1 tional siiows how limited the oidinaiy power of 
vision is believed to he. In many oases it lias been 
expel imeni ally proveil that spiders exluhit an 
apparent preferenee (perhaps dependent on sexual 
associations) for certain colours, and it is certain 
that the males of some kinds (e.g. Attuhe) display 
their bright colours before their <lesired mates. 
The limited nature of visual power is in gre^t part 
compensated for liy the exquisite delicacy of the 
sense of touch, for the lurking spinner feels rather 
than sees the insect tangled in its snare or web. 
Vibrations such as those causetl the uhizzing of 
inseets' wings or by a tuning-foik are projwigated 
along the taut lines of the web and interpreted 
by the sjiidcr. According to some observei*s, the 
courtship is sometimes conducted in this telephonic 
fashion. This tactile sensitiveness seems to be in 
great part difliised over the boily, but the hairs 
towanls the ends of the legs are specially sensitive. 
AVe know little with regard to the sense of hearing 
in spiders. That some males, e.g. of Theridium ana 
Mygale, are able to pi*oduce a stridulating noise, 
suggests that their mates can hear, but the evidence 
is hot conclusive. Nor are the numerous accounts 
of spiders which descend chandeliers and the like 
to listen to music, for spidera often do this when 
there is no music, and are especially likely to do 
this of an evening, and it is difficult to abstract 
the influence of vibrations other than those of 
sound-waves. Many, however, believe that spidezs 
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really hear, aiul it may be that careful expenments 
Muli prove that what are described as ‘auditory 
hairs^ on tlie palps and legs are really such. The 
sense of smell seems to be slight, though marked 
for certain strongly -seen ted substances, and there 
is a sensory structure, perhaps olfactory or gusta- 
tory, on the basal joint of the pedipalps. 

All spiders are predaceous and feed on insects, 
which they entangle in their snares and webs, or 
stalk, or catch after patient lurking. In most 
cases they kill their prey with their poisonous 
falces. The mouth is small, and behind the gullet 
there is a powerful suctorial region which acts as a 
suction pump. From the mid-gut five paired out- 
growths extend into the bases of the pedipalps and 
legs. There are also large tubular digestive out- 
growths, and two excretory Malpighian tubes 
grow out from the hind-gut. The heart lies 
dorsally in the abdomen, and has three chambei*s 
with three pairs of valved openings. In one set 
(Tetrapiieumones, e.g. tlie bird-catching Mygale ; 
see Bird-catching Spidkr) there are four pul- 
monary sacs like those of the scor])ion ; in the 
great iiiajority (Dipneiimoncs) there are two pul- 
monary sacs and two main tiacheal tubes. 

The sexes are separate exc.ept in a few casual 
lierniaphroditcs, and the males are often fewer in 
number, always smaller in si/e, and usually more 
brightly coloured than the females. In most 
cases, as we shall afterwards see, the courtship is 
elaborate, ainl is often atternlo*! with considerable 
danger to the males. The fertilised egg segments 
peripherally, like that of insects, around a central 
core of yolk. A cocoon is usually formed around 
the eggs, and this is hidden or carried about by 
the female, who exhibits much maternal solicitude. 

The fertility of spiders varies in ditlerent species 
within wi<le limits. Thus, as Mrs Peckham notes, 
one species may lay 8()0 or 1000 eggs, while an- 
other, eoually comiiion, lays only fifty. In the 
family Epeiridu'. Arglopc coph nutria fays 500 to 
2200 eggs, while Tctraiynaiha labor iosa lays only 
34 ; in the family Attidfe Phidippu^' moraitans lays 
about 180 eggs, while Spnatjcles pccata Jays only 
three. • Wiiile tlie rate of multiplication is imme- 
diately dependent on the constitution of the differ- 
ent species, it also bears some relation to the rate 
of mortality, or, what comes almost to the same 
thing, to the etlicieney of the protective adapta- 
tions by which spiders are saved from their ene- 
mies. Those with a low birtli-rate arc usually 

I irotected very etlicieiitly, ami hav^e consequently a 
ow rate of mortality. 

In many cases female spiders are savage and 
quarrelsome, ligliting with one another, and fre- 
quently destroying the smaller males when tliese 
offer them amatory attentions. ‘ Ridiculously 
small and weak in build, the males of many species 
can only conduct the rites of marriage with their 
enormous and voraeious brides by a process of 
active manoeuvring, which, if unsuccessful, is 
certain to cost them their lives.* In a great 
number of cases, e.g. in at least two-fifths of all 
the species of Atti<lie, the males are more bril- 
liantly coloured than the females, ami that this is 
in part relate<l to sexual selection is rendered almost 
certain by the observations of Professor and Mrs 
Peckham, who often worked four or five liours a 
day for a week in getting a fair idea of the liabits 
of a single species. They describe among many 
species of Attidjc the manner of the wooing, the 
cautious circling dances of tlie ardent males, the 


Strang attitudes by which they display their charms 
of colour, the occasional wooing oy vibrations of 
the web-lines, the captious irritability of tlie 
females, who often bring the courtship to a tragic 
end, the quarrelsomeness of rival males in presence 
of the females. ‘The males vie with each other 



in making an elaborate display, not only of their 
grace ana agility but also of their beauty, before 
the females, who, after atten- 
tively watching the dances 
and tournaments which have 
lieen executed for their grati- 
fication, select for their mates 
tlie males which they find 
most pleasing’ (see Sexual 
Selection ). 

Spi n n work, — On each 

of the spinnerets— of which 
ill the majority there are six 
— there are iiiinierous, usu- 
ally sixty to seventy, ‘spin- ^ 
iiing-spools,* out of which ytttato, 

tlie?e flows a viscid secretion displaying his 

formed in the numerous in- AV^^**/*1* w i ^ 
ternal glamls. The resultant ^ ^Peckhain"{ 
thread into which the secre- 

tion hardens, though of a delicacy hardly rivalled 
except by quart/ fibres, is from tlie nature of its 
origin a complex structure. Its texture is not 
always the same; it may be covered with minute 
adhesive beails, or be stronger and unbeaded, or 
very light ami filmy as in gossamer. In some 
spiders there is a special chitinc'ms plate -called 
tlie criliellum — lying in front of the spinnerets and 
perforated by the ducts of nuiiieroiis glands. ‘ Its 
presence is correlated with that of the calainisteium, 
a single or double row of long wavy hairs on the 
dors.aI aspect of the second last tarsal joint of the 
fourth pair of walking- legs. One of the calaniistra 
is rapidly vibrated over the cribelluni, and draws 
out the secretion from the glands in the form of 
tliremls, used to strengthen the web, to assist in 
forming the cocoon for the eggs, and sometimes 
perhai^s in making a domicile,’ 

The webs of spiders vary as much as do the 
nests of birds, but as a single example of their 
making we may take that of the Common Garden 
O r b - w e a e r 
(Epeira dia- 
dema). The 
.spinner fii-st lays 
down a n limber 
of fii’m founda- 
tion-lines, which 
may be disposed 
‘ by hand ’ if the 
situation admits 
of tills, but arc 
more frequently 
blown fortuit- 
ously by nir-ciir- 
rents. Having 
secured a num- 
ber of these 
foundation-lines 
enclosing the 
area for the 
web, the spider 
forms the radii 
which intersect 
in the centre. 



Fig. 3.— Garden Sj>ider spinning her 
web. 

(From * Riverside * Natural lHatory,) 


This done, she begins from the 
centre and stepping outwards in a wide spiral lays 
down the spiral &caff6lding. Finally, lieginning at 
the circumference and working inwards, the spider 
lays down the delicate viscid spirals on which the 
efficiency of the web depends. The primary spirals 
simply form a scaffolding, and are undone, in fact 
eaten up, as they are replaced. But the web of the 
garden spider is a comparatively simple case ; we 
have to distinguish ‘orb-webs,^ ‘ribboned orbs,* 
‘composite snares and sectional orbs.* ‘horizontal 
snares and domed orbs,* ‘ unbeaded oros and spring 
snares,’ and so on, as Dr McCook, in his incompar- 
able work on American spidera, has pointed out. 


■' \ 



No structures made by animals-^iiot even the thing; they are particularly striking on hedges, 
nests of birds, the homes of bees, the hills of the and constitute, at all events, one of the causes of 
Termites — are more marvellous than the webs and the phenomenon well known in the . country ^ 
snares of sphlers. The framework is so delicate gossamer.* And again, the threads may help to 
yet so effectively firm, so clever in its construction, form the coconn for tlie eggs, or may be used to 

so sensitive, we may almost say, in its luechan- birni leaf to leaf and form a welMiiddeii nest, 

ism, that we must rank it highest among works Ettewies rmfi Aihiptaiions , — WbiJc 

of instinctive art. Inslinctive, for each species of ‘ s}dders are the fatal en<*jnies of many insects, they 
weaver has its characteristic web, and iliere is no | are in Itirn fretjuent victiui'-t. ‘To feed tlic hungry 
reason to suppose that the art of making this is | maw of a stionger, nio?e skilful, (>r more fortunate 

the result of education. Y»*t- 1 Ik*. mo<le of construe- telNjw A rancid ; to he ))rn;tlysed and ent<unl>ed 

lion is not rigidly fixed, but varit^s a little acconi- \\ it bin a day >;\r<'ojjh;tgn> by a mother Masp, and 

ing to the site, according to the wind, and even, it sorve a.-, food foi n onosing war-plin^ worm (see 

is said, in relation to the ahnmlance (d insi'ct^ in Si'Iikx;*! to he Mmojiod a titbit by 

the noighbourliood. We see the strengtii of tlm j binK. t»>ad'-. ajid other »‘i « ahi - these aie some 
web when it remains unbroken in the \^ind, and • of the wit\s in ^^•ll]l■h |]m* sj»ider its doom.* 

when it is laden witlmlrops of dew, hut M^no-tiiiK^s ! Among liijrb. tin* eliirf of -jiitlei-, are the 

it is much strongm* thaji siicli sights siigg<\v,t., .■ iinmming hinl-, nniong insfv js the ^'a-}*s. 'J'he 

Mosely tells how NVilleinoos Siihm on tho ('/Ktf- [ ii'hmmmon dir oltMJ h»y 1 le-ij- egg'-' with dcstruc- 
expeilition found a ( iiossy Slat ling ( ^ ^ tiv*- in thr ‘•*^•oo!^s ol spiders. Small 

metalUca) hopeh*ssIy ent;mgle<{ in a ^pidfo’s w«*b, . - (^rry tapon -[ iohn •. a ; o,>d deal, and so <Io 

and other iiat uralisls relate l lie satiM? ot humming- , >ome tjroopi!-- ton riori.t I.-, jk‘tu(‘en dilleteiit 

binls ami other small t*reatur<‘s. l'hnr^ a somUo kii.d . <»!' imiMitig and i iiiinin.g >oidri- theicisinuch 


•idrr^. hide in eyevire. nr in hivmuacs 
t*e‘V »oli \ip n) bind together. 


I and other nat uralists relate l lie saiiM? ot humming- , >ome tjroopi!-- ma riori.t I.-, jknu(‘rn dilleteiit 

I binls ami other small ereatur<‘s. l'hnr^ a somUo^ kii.d . <»!' ionMing and i iiiining theieisniuch 

nine imdios long, has heem found hanging in a \v«‘b: lo rn warhne. 

ami Dr .Mt‘(’ook, whoso earefnlm‘<s as ,ifi olisot vor ; Mjio\ .-t pirrs hi.lo in ' :’e\ irr, nr in hivmuacs 
is woriliy of all praise, ridab's bow a yomig li\ing • f»r lrn\rs hirli t*e‘V loli \ip nj bind together, 
mouse was in some manm;r srM*iir«dy onianglr*! in Mot ‘o^k dt^rrilsrv. the ito-{ in' tin* l*nr‘-<‘ w eb Spider 

the snare of a s])id<‘r, how tie* sjnnmn*. by moans id • Af jiu-is ahhi^i a, pinso -hapod tiiljo attaclied to 

silken threads two or llne»^ feet long, hoist«*d tin* : in*' i»aik noos, wnh tin* onto] snifaoe dark and 
mouse lip four inches, and how the mon''e after ' e«nmed >\i;L sand. 'Tlr* iso'-is of tlio tia|>-iIoor 
living for ten hours at I<‘nglh smammiKsl. A j .spider^- ha\e lid-> wh-ioli hi aoeiirately, and are 
spider tliree-«jniirl('rs of an im*h in length has hem ‘ laearrd ^iih moss, earth, and iiidien ; in fact the 
8ecn to land a fish alxml thrcM* imdie.s in length, | m ^t-: of a. gieat nnml*er <•! .wpe-eies to l>e 

hut perhairs the raising <if a moii‘-^e iii a. weh is I t!aj> dooi -piohas have nevfa ltern found. In many 
more womlerful. Mr Mbillat'e and otlea- exjdoring i va-es tie* vihratorv smi>ii ivene-s' of tlm web sucli 
naturalists also tell of spider webs st i-oug enough ! that an approroliing enengv hiids tin* .vphier fore- 
to be a serious obstacle to travellei.s in the woods, ' darned. \\ Inm .. I rophiiHa iti has md lime to 
and in other reports fancy lias nmgnitied this ! ilro]» fnun her w^h to the ground, ‘ Mie makes use 
strength tenfold. As to the intelligence involved j of anoilier power - she v\ ill rmider Inu^elf invisible, 
in modifying the weh in various conditions it is i The widi hegins to sm ay backward iiml forward; 
not easy to form an accurate estimate. On a long • the ra]»i«lity of tlm motion incuascs ; the outlines 
Jiedge we may see scores of webs dis]M)sed so as i become indistinct, ami wiiJiin a few seconds of Die 
best to stand Die str(*ss of the prevailing wind, but tii>t nioviuneiit spidci, weh, and all Jia\e vanislied 
Ave must remember that Die fonndation-UiK^s of the from sight I Others, such as 77/f>Ao/,y oilaiitirns^ 
web are ill most cases win«l-l>hi\vn. Often in Die liang hy tlu* legs, ami whirl the body rapidly with 
geometric wchs there .are interesting irn*gularities Dh» same bewildering result.* IMr llerbert Smith 
which shovv that etjual pnadsion is not always suggests Diat the sicleways nif)venu‘nt of the 
attained. On tlie other liaml fractur(‘d snares are r..at oi igrail.c has a jiroteetive value, since the 
sometimes meinled hy skilfully disposed trusses. (*nemit*s are likely to allow for a forward movement 
Many observers have described cases w here small of their prey. jNJany I\])eirid:e ami other spiders 
stones tvere found hung from the weh, as if to drop to the ground when danger threatens, and 
weight them a^jainst the force of the wiml. J>ut remain motionless on a surface which thc^’ often 
McCook maintains, and we wumhl agree wdth him, reseinhle in colour. AIc(\)ok seems inclined to 
that it is most likely tlnat tliese stones have been regard this death-feint as a trick, not as fear 
raised from oil* the ground liy the shrinkage of the paralysis or catalepsy. The coctmns are hidden in 
W'eb, and that the alleged a<]vaiit.agc — which, if crevices, or covered with web and debris, or carried 
foreseen, involves a complex inference— is simply about by the mother — sometimes attached to the 
accidental. abdomen, .sometimes in tlie jaws. For further 

The threads which the spiders spin are used not examples of the thousands of piotective habits, 
only in fashioning >vehs and snares, but in many see the works of the TVekhams and Dr McCook, 
different %vays. J^ehiiid them, as they move where Often the forms and colours of spiders have a 
a footing is insecure, there trails a drag-line, per- protective resemblance to piece.s of plants or to 
haps the rudiment of all their Aveaving, and this is dead things. The 
of special use when they drop from a height, .specie.s of ITlobonis 
Jonathan Edwards long ago (1710) observed that are like small pieces 
spiders in order to cross an unbridged gap wdll form of bark ; Hyptioidcs 
a sort of swinging basket, and he also noticed their cavatns resembles a 
exceedingly strange habit of ballooning. Raising bit of dirt or the 
^hemselves on* tiptoe and with upturned abdomen ends of the dead pine | 
on some point or vantage, they allow long threads branches among 
of gossamer to float out in the air until these which it lives ; 
acquire sufficient momentum to carry the spider Cyvtophord conica is Fig. 4.— mitralis on a ! 
aloft. In this way they have been knowui to cross hardly distinguish- branch (after E. G. Peckham). 
considerable sheets of water. ‘To this mode of able from the piece.s 

diversion young spiders of several families are very of light rubbish wdiich it accumulates in its web ; 
much addicted, ^ especially in the fine days of CfBrostris mitralts resembles a w'oody knot on the 
autumn. Sometimes the flaring threads are exces- branch on which it rests ; Jliomisns yoka, a species 
Bively numerous, and on their descent cover every- much dreaded in Madagascar, has a very strange* 
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Fig. 5. 

OcLSteracan tha ru/ospinosa, 
female, mag. 2h iliameters. 
(After E. G. IVckliam.) 


crab-liko form, and resembles in colour and general 
appeal Jince the fruit of Htpnencea verrucosa^ a tree 
common in the forests wliere this spider is found ; 
Dmpetisca socialis is very like the bark of birches 
and other trees on which it lives; among the 

Lycosiche tliere are scores 
of dull coloured species 
^ that live on the ground ; 

13r McCook describes one 
form which has a tint 
like that of the water 
upon which it is con- 
stantly found ; about a 
tlozon species which live 
leaves are recorded a.s 
protectively green; 
^ ^ many Thomisidie are 

fK coloured like tlie flowers 

r T oil which they await 

5 , tlieir victims ; Ornitho- 

OcLSteracantha ru/ospinosa, fiCfUoulcs dccipietis^ first 
female, mag. 2^ diameters, described by Forbes, is, 
(After E. G. ivckliam.) as its name suggests, 
most ileceptively like 
bird excrement, so that the discoverer actually 
plucked the leaf on which the spider was resting, 
and looked at it for some moments before ho <Us- 
cerned his captive. In short, what ^^r Wallace 
said about tlie leaf-like huttertly is often true of 
spiders : ‘ Size, colour, form, markings, and habits 
all combine to produce a disguise which may be 
said to he absolutely perfect.’ 

Again, there are spiders which are rendered 
ine<lible by an armature of spines and plates, ami 
many of these (o.g. some (Jasteracanthuhe) are 
very brilliantly coloured. It is possible tliat their 
conspicuousness im])resse.s their enemies with tlie 
fact that they are better left alone. 

Lastly, there are spiders which exhibit a pro- 
tective mimicry of animal forms. ‘ Spiders most 
commonly mimic ants,] Mrs Peckliam says ; ‘but 
we hear also of their imitating hect ics, snail-shells, 
ichneumon ami horse Hies. There is also a curious 
Madagascar species which looks exactly like a 
little scorpion, the resemblance being heightened 
by the habit of curving its flexible tail up over its 
back when irritated.’ Nearly all the species of 
Coccorhestes and Homahittus resemble beetles; 
Cytarachne is like a snail -shell ; Sijntifjclcs pneuta 
and Syyiemosyna fonniai are good examples or those 
which have a mimetic likeness to ants. 

Classijirntlon , — Spiders of the Binl-catcher (My- 
gale) typo differ from all the others in liaving four 
pulmonary sacs (Tetrapneumones). Tlie Dipiieu- 
inones, which form the vast majority, including 
several thousand species, arc conveniently classified 
according to their habits whetlier sedentary or 
wanderers, and according to tlieir spinning-work, 
this physiological classilication being also justified 
anatomically. Another fact of some imiiortance 
is the presence or absence of a cri helium. Thus 
wo distinguish 

^ Sub-order — T etra i-.v eumones. 

Tribe I.— Territelaria* : Tunnel -weavers. 

Sub-order— Dii'M:umone.s. 

• Sedentary Tribe II. — Tubitelaria* : Tube- weavers, includ- 
ing EcribellatiJH and Cribellatie. 
Tribe TIL- Rctitelariai : Line-weavers, 

Tribe IV. — Or bi tollaria; : Orb-weavers, including 
. Ecribel latte and Cribellata.*. 

r Tribe V.— Laterigradae. 

‘Wanderers Tribe VI.— Oitigradsc. I 

ITribc VII. -Saltigradie. | 

Numerous extinct species of spiders have been 
obtained from Tertiary depo.sits, especially from 
amber. The oldest known form ( Protolycosa ) 
occurs in Carboniferous strata. 

British Species. — Among the British species the 
following may be noted : The Common Garden 


Spider (Epeu'a diadema\ and other species of this 
genus ; the House-spiders ( Tcqenaria domestica and 
j\ civilis ) ; Ageleim lahyHnthica^ which makes large 
cobwebs, very abundant 

on heaths ; the Water ^ ^ 

^\ni\^v (Ai'gyronetaaqua- . jf ^ 

tied), which inflates its Jr 

siib-aquatic dome-shaped Jr jIF 

web with air brought m m f 

from the surface en tangl ed 
among the hairs of the 
sphleFs body ; the Green 
Crah-spiiler i^SpetrasHUS 
snuiragduliis)^ whose Jr tHHmF 
yoiing are fond of bal- £F ^ 

looiiiiig in autumn even- M 
ing.s ; a few Wolf-spiders, f ^ 

such as Lycosa piratica ^ ^ , 

and Dolontcdes fimbria- At The ( farden »_pider 
tus; Snlticis scemeus, duuianu ). 

exceedingly common on 

walls ami fences, and Atimvs sulz€n\ the only 
British representative of the Trap-door Spiders (see 
Sy.stcmatic List : P. Cambridge, Broc. Linn. Soc., 
XXX. 1875). 

llclations to The witle-spread prejudice 

against sphlers is not scientifically justifiable. We 
must admire their dexterity, their instinctive n]>ti- 
tiules, their intelligence, the befiuty of their archi- 
tecture, the elaborateness of their courtship \ tragic 
as it sometimes is for the suitor), and their mater- 
nal care. Although there are countless tales of 
‘black spiders,’ rarely preserved for identification, 
which are alleged to have given dangerously 
poisonous bites, this is not true except in regard 
to the famous Tarantula (Lycosa tarantulu)^ and 
even the eHccts of its bite have been grossly exag- 
gerated both by evil intention and croduloiis sunei- 
stilion. Of a *not nneoinmon line- weaver 
dectus ondatus), which has a very bad re]mtaiion 
as a venomous biter, one of tlie authorities on 
spiders says that he repeatedly allowed himself to 
be bitten and sutrered no inconvenience. In fact, 
if we exec])t the Tarantula, there are few .'Spiders 
more ilreadfiil ihuii are Ileas. Tii old medical 
practice a spider was sometimes ai>plied to the 
wrist in cases of fever, and another custom of 
applying the web to staunch bleeding is still jirac- 
tised by schoolboys, who are happily ignorant of 
antiseptic precautions. The great value^of sjiiders 
is the obvious one that thev destroy .so many 
insects ; thus, McCook counted thirty -six mosqui- 
toes on a single web. 

See especially If. C. McCook, American Spidci^s 
and their Spinnint/-irork (3 vuls. Phila. 1890-94); also 
. Pertkan, numerous papers trans. in An'nals and Maga- 
I zine of Hatural History ; Blackwall, British Spiders 
(Loud. 1801- 04 ); K Blanchard, (Paris, 1853- 

04); P. Cambridge, article ‘Arachnida,’ Encyclo, Brit, ; 
J. 11. Einerton, The Structure and Habits of Spiders 
(Salem, 1878) ; Hahn and Koch, Die Arachniden 
(Nureinb. 1831-49) ; lientz. Spiders of the United States; 
O. Hermann, Ungams Spinnen- Fauna (Budapest, 
1879); E. Keyserling, Die Spinnen Amerikeut (Nuremh, 
1880-^^); Koch and Keyserling, Arachniden Aus- 
traliens (Nuremb. 1872-38) ; Latreillc, Dugds, and Milne 
Edwards, Arachnida^ of Cuviei^s lUgne Animal ; H. 
Lebert, Baa and Leben der Spinnen (Berlin, 1878); 
Moggridge, Trap-door Spiders (Lend. 1872); Menge, 
Preussische Spinnen ; G. W. and E. G. j(’eckham, Obser- 
vation on Sexual Selection in Spiders of the family 
Attidoi (Milwaukee, 1889); R G. Peokhain, Protective 
Bcsemblance in Spiders ( Milwaukee, 1889 ) ; E. Simon, 
Les Arachnides de France (Paris, 1874-84); Thorell, 
European Spiders (Up&ala, 1870) ; and Walokenaar and 
Gervais, Histoire NaiureUe des Insectes ApUres ( 1837-47 ) l 
W. Wagner, V Industrie des Araneina (1894). 

Spi^8»cleiseii« Bee Bessemer, and Steel, 
Spielberg* See BrVnn. 
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Splelhagen* Friedrich, Cennan novelist, was 
born at Mag(leburg on 24th Febniary 1829, but 
passed all his youth at Stralsund. From the 
gymnasium there he proeeetled in 1847 to the uni- 
versities successively of Bonn, Berlin, and (^reifs- 
wald, afterwards settling at Leipzig in 1854 as a 
docent, at Hanover in 1850, and at Beilin in 18(52, 
in the last two places till 1884 as a newspaper 
editor. His works, of A\hich eight have been 
translated into EnglisJi, are some thiriy in number, 
in upwards of lifty vols. , find include (besides 
poems, books of traved, transl:»lions, and novel- , 
ettes) Pnibh'tnatifichc Nuttfrrn ( ISfjO), Ihir'h I 

zinn Liv.ht (1801), Die con iltjlnns(iln MSO.dl, In j 
Jlcili und (ilied ( 1800 ), llutunicr mnf . I ( 1 HOS ), I 

( 1870), VhlvnJtons (1881)^ lltn^ n'lD (A/.y I 
■werden '^ ( 1880), »5irc. Mostly ‘novels wii h n j>nrj»ose,’ 1 
dealing with burning (piestions of llu; tlay, iln>e ; 
have a vigour and iulerost, in spit<- of tied!' sojvkv | 
times portentous Icngtli, tluit to<» oftm o’** !ri}-,.-.itig 
in iiKKiern (Jenmui Oclion. A e oujdojr l•4iitioo 
liis works lias l>e(Mi j)ublished siiU '* 

•Stjo his juifcMl>i«j|.;ra|)]]lcMl Eri n n' < i f sso , r, t o \ 
and IvarjiL'lcs’ Erif drink n (bri[» 

f*- genus of p]M.uts of u;nT:i;«i ' 

LoganiactM', having :i cal s \ gLiU'bii!! in jdt .i 
long slender v.ah ate coro! In , long ti !;i nc-jd n !i«i • • 
capsule of two r/>rr/\ ^])liniiig innnnsl liif l.ii M'. 

niHri/ffudinfy often cu-lU^l W'or.-.i -irid 

Carolina Biuk, is a nalj\<; id’ the . rnip'd 

States, a perennial plant viili ;i -implc’ <|in'dr;ni ) 
giilar stem, ddui r<.»ot ( l*ink losd ) i- pmgativr, j 
iiarcothg and ]M»is(>n<)u.-., but i^^ n j>u\\rit!i! i 

fiig(*, and is connuonly eni[do\ fd, in i!;»‘ 1 niuti ’• 

States. fS. a.n aimunl, nnt i\ !• 05 tonic. i! i 

America, with Nciy^^nial! pm pli^h liov. < 1 .- in -pike j 
like raoeiiies, ]>n,-->t‘;^.‘^cs siniikii' pio[nnii«'>. 'IIjc 1 
eHit?acy of both is, hoW(‘vei‘, ini[*aii‘»‘.l I v lo'epin- ; | 
and they ar(? apt to produce unj»Iea'>aiii. s^ n))aoiii.^> j 
when nsuil as iuedicim*s. Other s[»erie.'^ me iii'^o 
known as poisons. 

Spikes in Botany, that kind of inllnrescein‘<* in 
which sessile liowers, or lloNsei.s liming \ei\ >bori 
stalks, are arranged around an avK, a^ in the 
greater pl.antain, eiuiunon \eivain, conmnui lav- 
ender, and some species of se<lge. in rye, nlieat. 
bfirley, darnel, ainl many oilier gias>e> tinue i^ 
a sort of compound s]uke “i.e. the Jlowers ur 
fruits are arranged tc^gether in spikelet.s uj>oii 
siiort stalks, whieli again surronnd the it)p of iht' 
culm in the form of a spike. 'The catkin, the 
spadix, and the coue may be legartled as varieties 
of the spike. 

Spikenard* or Xakd (Or. AVov/o-y), a iHM'fume 
higlily prized liy the ancients, and used both in 
baths and at feasts. It was hronght from India, 
and was very costh’. The plant wliieh produces it 
is the Nardostiichifs Jtdanittnsi, a small plant of 
the natural order Valeriaiiaeeie, a native of the 
Himalaya IMountains of the north of India, and 
found at least as far south as the Jleecaii. The 
odour is not, however, generally agreeable to 
Europeans. Spikenard is popularly believed to 
have the power of promoting the growth and black- 
ness of the hair, and to be an antidote for poisons. 

It is now more used medicinally than os a per- 
fume. The aromatic hairy tap-root, which is 
> 9 froni 3 to 12 inches long, sends up many stems 
with little ^ikes of purple flowers, which have four 
stamens. The name spikenard was given by the 
ancients to many perfumes used os substitutes for 
the true or Indian spikenard, some of wliich were 
derived from the roots of plants of the same 
natural order, the kind called Callic or Celtic 
spikenard from those of Valeriatia celtica and V. 
aalinnca, which are still used in the East for per- 
fuming bathS| and that called Cretan spikenard 


from those of V, tube rasa, and F. Pkn. All of 
these grow on the Alps and other mountains of the 
south of Europe, and tlie peasanti^’^ of Sty^ria and 
Carinthia collect them from rocks on the borders 
of perpetual snow. They are tied in bundles, ami 
sold at a vmy low price t<» njerelifints, who sell them 
at a great jnoiil in Tjirkcy and Egypt, from which 
aproj^oriion is transmiited even t(t India. 

Spiking: is the operation <}( ipiickly rendering 
a inuz/hj'loading ^nu ti.M‘!e^s, re-^oi UMl to by troop.s 
cv>iii])« Iled t«> abandon theij own piecfjs or unable 
to leniovc thos<‘ uf tlie enemy w bich they have 
capttin;<k The consists in fiji\ing a cast- 

iron sjnkt^ into 1 he ^<•nt loneh-hole and tlien 
lifeakin.ti ii tW) wiiJj a ii;aiimci\ A spiking 

p[t!-! y of isrtiller'. im-n ah\a>s accom]>auied a storm- 
ine (‘Ally. To i-meh-r .ijnkeJ go r? again seia ice- 
if V. a." ne' e.'-ar; to drill ;i (rcsli 

Ir-.oliii;.. gnjj 4 a/e r'ender<'d teni 

jsiro il'. e ij -'O \ hy u‘in(>^iMg pai t of llic 

hi»‘e« i‘ h.-oo 'a-. 

Spilsb). 'I ’.uuioa t-f I .inrolnshiro, 19 

ioil<“- hv ' a \\ E »*t llo-ac.n, -i.,;nd- ori tiie <*‘l;.:e 
'.•t the The rhuM-li eoiUains inlerestiiig 

nminuoTOi; - uf th** W « ■ h h\ tft!ni(y ( 1 548 Milti ), 
»!{.! liji- m.ek i ;hi' ;i. hjon/e .statue of Sir 

.h ijn I’l'-inkliM »') ti).‘ tuN. n. l^.p. 1482. 

w,- SM'x 'oa: in a geims of 

leu t<acf ofo '»{ !:ie n.i! iiral oif !c!’ < ‘heiiO]H)iji- 

acc;i' : !<.n •. (i>e llowuus coii.'isiing of ;t 

IfHir p.'r ied |,4«< -,»ni h. .‘oni foni ,*^taJoeJls ; t In? female, 
o'i a l \»*» !;v> ihii'4* cleh and no ovary with 

to!ir a \ h.‘- : the p< j iaiiLii It; ode! dug aMHUid the fruit 
il tipiii-; J he Jiiill an ficheni inn. (‘omiuon 
Spin.:i<*i>. or toin.ltoi Sphifieli i/b. f>/-.7v.oTn }, in 



Coiiiinon Garden Si»inach {S/iinacia olcracca). 


general cultivation for the sake of its young leaves, 
>>’111011 are a favourite and >vholcsome vegetable, 
nrei»ared either by boiling or by frying >vith a little 
uutter. T>vo very distinct varieties are cultivated 
— Prickly Spinach, >vliicli has the leaves soiiie>vhat 
triangular and arro>v- headed, aiul the fruit rough 
with prickle-like projections ; and Smooth Spinach, 
or Bound Spinach {S, glctbra of sonic botanists), 
>vith the leaves more "round and blunt, and the 
fruit smooth. Spinach is an annual. Its steni 
rises to the height of from 2 to 4 feet ; the male 
floAvers are in long spikes, the female in clustei*s 
close to the stem. After the stem begins to l>e 
developed the leaves become bitter and unlit for 
use. This bitterness appears also at an earlier 
period in dry weather or in poor soil ; and the 
more luxuriantly spinach grows the better it is. 
It is sown in spring, and is ready for use^ in a 
very short time ; or it is sown in autumn, thinned 
out, and used early in spring. The smooth spinach 
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ig very generally preferred for the former purpose, 
and the prickly kind for the latter ; but a some- 
what intermediate variety called Flanders Spinach, 
in the seed trade named Viroffley Sninoch, is now 
often used for both, being particularly esteemed for 
the large size of its leaves. The native country of 
spinach is not well known, but is believed to be 
some part of Asia, as the plant was introduced by 
the Arabs into Spain, and thence dilVused over 
Eiiroj)e. Another species (<S». tetmndra) is cul- 
tivated and much esteemed in India. The name 
s]nnach is also given to a number of other plants 
of very diflerent botanical characters, but which 
have the same bland and nutritious nualities, and 
are used in the same way. New Zealand Spinach 
is Tctragonia cxpanscty a plant of the natural 
order Mesembryaceie, suborder Tetragoniete 
(natural order Tetra^oniaecic of Lind Icy), a trail- 
ing, succulent annual, spreading widely over the 
surface of the ground, and producing a great 
I abundance of stalkotl ovate-rhomboid leaves. The 
young stems and leaves of this plant are much 
used in New Zealand, ami Inave now come into 
very general use also in other parts of the world 
as a kind of s])inacii. It is cultivated in the middle 
and south of Europe and in llritain, snccooding 
well even i)i Scotland with tlie slightest aid of a 
hotbed in spring, and is found j>articularly useful 
in light dry soils, in which in summer it is didi- 
cult to maintain supplies of tlie common sjiinach. 
Patience Dock, or (larden Patience ( Unmex Patien- 
tia ; see Dock), is called in (lormany English 
Spinach, and was formerly much cultivated in 
England, but is now neglected. 

Spinal Column and Spinal Cord. The 

spine or spinal column is the most important and 
characteristic part of the Skeleton (q.v. ) of the 
highest division of the animal kingdom. It is com- 
pose<l of a series of bones j)laced one above, or in 
front of another, and called vertebr® ; and lienee 
these animals, having this distinguisliing charac- 
teristic in common, are all included in the term 
Vertebrates, The vertebra? vary greatly in number 
in different animals, and even in members of the 
same class, and tlie number bears no apparent 
relation to the other organs of the animal. More- 
over, in their shape they differ extremely even in 
diderent parts of tlie same spine, in accordance 
with their special functions. In man the number 
of vertebra^ whicli collectively form the spinal 
column is 7 in the neck (cervical vertebra*), 12 in 
the back (dorstal vertebra^, 5 in the loins (lumbar 
vertebne), all of which are capable of being de- 
tached from one another, and are termed true 
vertebrir ; and 5 vertebrie ossilied together and 
forming the sacrum, and 4 or 5 similarly united 
forming the termination of the column, and consti- 
tuting the bone called the coccyx, wliicli are known 
m false vertebne. However long or short the neck 
may be, every mammal has 7 cervical vertebne, 
excepting the three- toed sloth which has 9, and 
the sea-cow which has 6. In the other regions of 
the spine no such uniformity exists. Each vertebra 
is attached to the t>vo between which it lies by 
numerous strong and more or less elastic ligaments, 
and between each pair of vertebra? there is inter- 
posed a lenticular disc of fihro-cartilage, which acts 
as a buffer. By these arrangements the spinal 
column is rendered highly elastic, the communica- 
tion of jars or shocks is prevented, and a veiy 
considerable general range of movement permitted, 
although the motion between any two adjacent 
vertebra? is slight. The elasticity of the column is 
further increased by the component vertebne being 
arranged in curves instead of being placed perpen- 
dicularly. The curves should be exactly in the 
an tero- posterior direction, any well-marked lateral 
deviation from the perpendicular being abnormal ; 


but a very slight lateral curvature with the con- 
vexity to the right may often be detected in the 
upper and middle parts of the hack, and is sup- 
posed to be dependent on the more frequent use 
and greater strength of the 
right arm as compai-ed 
with the left. From their 
position they are termed 
the cervical, dorsal, lum- 
bar, and pelvic curves. 

The dorsal and pelvic 
curves have their con- 
cavities in front, and thus 
enlarge the spaces in which 
the tlioracic and pelvic 
viscera aie containecl; the 
two other curves arc con- 
vex anteriorly, and thus 
afford siii)]>ort to the parts 
above them. The iipjier 
three curves are so ar- 
ranged that their cords 
are in the same vertical 
line in the erect ]H>sition 
of the body, and this 
vertical line corresponds 
with the line of gravity 
of the head. The cause 
of these curves is to he 
sought for partly in the 
slia)>e of the vertebral 
hollies, and jiartly in that 
of the intervertelual sub- 
stance. Amongst the uses 
of these curves it may 
he mentioned (1) that 
they enable the spine to 
hear a greater vertical 
weight than it could otlier- 
wise maintain ; it is cal- 
culatetl that nine times 
as great a vertical force 
is required to bend it as 
if it liad been straight ; 

(2) that they facilitate the 
movements of the body, 
especially in the act "of 
running; and (3) tliat 
they are so disjiosed as to 
protect the cortl in move- 
ments of tlie spine. Simi- 
lar curves are seen in 
the spine of other mam- 
mals (see Anthropoid 
Apes), though the degree 
of flexure is liable to great deviations. The 
lumbar curve, wliich has especial reference to the 
erect position, is always mucli less marked than in 
man. 

The vertebral canal formed by the apposition of 
the spinal foramina or neural arches, and contain- 
ing and iirotecting the spinal cord, varies in its 
size at dilVerent parts of the column. It is largest 
in its antero posterior diameter in the neck and 
loins (measuring at the last lumbar vertebra | of 
an inch ), where the antero-posterior movements of 
the sinne are greatest, and where the cord is least 
closely attached to the vertebra? ; while in its 
lateral diameter it is greatest at the af.las, where it ^ 
measures nearly an inch ami a half. A transveree 
section of the canal is nearly circular through the 
greater part of the hack. The intervertebral fora- 
mina through which the nerves emerge vary in 
shape and position in different parts, but are always 
of sufficient size to prevent injurious pressure on 
the nerves during movement of the spine ; and in 
the dorsal region, which is the ordinaiy seat of 
angular curvature, the nerves are so protected by 
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bony itrchea that they may escape injury, even both to the naked eye and under the miiCiroBOope, 
when the bodiea of several dorsal vertebrte have they can, hy taking advauia||[e of the facta that 
been destroyed by nlcemtion. their component fibres are not all developed siniub 

The spinal cord is that part of the central tAnconsly, and that as the result of injury they 
nervous axis which is contained within tlie verte- do not ‘ degenerate ’ in iiie same direction or to the 
bral or spinal canal. In man it extends from the same extent, bes further subdivided. Thus thb 
foramen magnum, wliere it becomes continuous posterior coUinin is composed of tw’o tracts—^ 
with the medulla oblongata, as far down as the jmstero-rnedian anfl a postoro-lateral. In the 
lower border of the first lumbar vertebra. Below lateral eolunui there can be distinguished five 
this point it is continued as a narrow thread con- tracts : a direct con.heilar, jui asccrnling antero- 
taining little nervous matter, the Jiluni tcnahiule, i hit(0'al tnu i.a < |>yraiui«la] tract, a lateral 

The cord is, like the brain, enc/ised in a Irijde ; limiting lay? r, and a ijiixcd zone ; while the 

sheath of ineniliranes, tlie pia, arachnoid, and dura I anterior rol jam eoi; ds:-> ot a dinct pyramidal 
mater, tlie last two of which are closely | tract and an nn\f‘tl /.oth*. The rclalions 

opposed to the cord and the vertebral cohinnj | of fhosc tracts ]ia‘. c hiM^i fairly i!'‘iinite}y estab- 
than they are to the brain and (lie <*r;Liiimn. 'riio : ic hcd. 7 'he pu^li*ti> jjM'dhan cmIuiiiu is nejirly 
cord is a somewhat dattejied cylinder or column «»f cnTi’cIy r*ni*>po.-! d •*} ln'c* -' o< the roots 

a whitish colour. It: is <livided into 1 \so lateral \vhi<-lj. ni'i' r I he cool and n.i’.- irjjL; for a 

halves hy an anterior median llssnre nnd a pos- \ dioit. di in th-*, e\ m*; nriv loluuin, are 


opposed to the cord and the vertebral cohinnj | of fhosc tiaets Ine. e hiMMi fairly il'dinitely estab- 

than they are to the brain and (lie <*r;Liiimn. 'riio : li-hed. 7'he pu^li*ti> jjM'dhan cMlunin is nearly , 

cord is a somewhat dattejied cylimh'r or column «»f tuiTi’-rly r*ni*>po.-! d •*} ln'e* -' o< th*; uo^U-rior roots 
a whitish colour. It: is <livided into l\so laternl \vhi<-lj. ui'i' r cut *1 I hr roid und u.i’.- irjjL; for a 
halves hy an anterior median llssure nud a pos- j dioit. di iti th-*, e\ m*; uni roluuiu, are 

terior luediaTi septum. 77ie fonm-r i- le>.s d‘ »‘p Im?. <-!mtinurd as thr i\e dul\a, (ddou- 

wider than the latter, which is iiirrrly a. po*vr.-j j n , ’A ir'''* t I'r-s •. n h I'hi ^ rMlnniu t Imv w ill Unau 
of pia mater. From each si<le. of tin* cm l ttditv- } n, dlo*} ]t.ohol fa>;n-*a*: of the pi>sterior roots 

one pairs of spinal ner\es aris<*, racU hs an aiili ran* i w ii ii th** !'!«*d'.ii!a <»!>’ ' ai ,s-.! a . 'Thr dhrrl »m vrludlav 

and a posterior root (s«‘e N KUNa >r s S\ 7'Iie ; ‘.i.e* of ijrrs r -crvl-^ in thr p<rs- 

cord is nf)t of m^iform ciirnmlernirr t hiojjy/hosji. j iijiorhojn ol ila* lamhfiv vu'd <h»r“:;;i ot iln^ 

77 iere is a slight thicheniug wlnar ilr* iHM.ihiil j f A.h'*!'. i-^ t\ nu- d rlukrs 'vr-irnlnr <-ohimn ) 

nerv’es, and jinothm* where lie- luinhni’ ie-ioo-, } ’Je- nohdr [i.lko 01 fhi‘ (a-udn-llnm. 7 ')h‘ 

arise. 77 iese are termed llir hjjediial or .eio-ro \i;e l apprai - (.0 ei>uner!. the ncMVC' 

and lunihar enlargement.^ }(‘sj»rci i, (-l\ . 7‘hr U‘]\(* rod*, in lii*- i»o*a‘iior irun ol o]ir sjd< ot tleM’ord 
rootsSii tlie cervical and d(usa! ri'gimis tj.-i'-'- tiraiiy tlu.^ ue‘diili,i - i doiigrt.ta vd* the o}>]»osiie sale, 

tr.aiisversely outwards tlnongh 
the intervertehja) huamina ; hut 

the lumhar and sacral nervi's ‘ 

arc directed downwards to \ ) f7 

attain their points of e.\ii, in //» \ 

such a manner as to (ditain the ^ \ | ' 

name uf /; L )A • 

The cord is seen to he com- ^ ^ m 

poscil of whiter and gray matter, a ^ \ 

Oil a transverse section tlie gj.iy L^'‘ ‘ 

matter is found in tlie eeiitre \^\/^ ^ 

to ]>roscMjfc the appearane<‘ of a \ \ I • ^ 1 

double crescent, concave out- \ O 7 

wards, with a commissural l»and / y. 'l '' rijrall \ • 

between the two shies, so that U ^ 

the whole somewhat rcsemhies 'l 

tlie letter IT. In the gray com- u I /o v ‘ 

missiire is the central canals \jL / . ' • ' ' ^ 

wdiicli extends throughout the j . ^ 

wliole length of the c<inl ami "" $ ^ 

becomes continuous above with 3 .— Section of Spinal Cord (outline of tracts shown on left side) : 

the loiuth >eiltlielc. Ihe giay antt-nca- median lissiin-; 2. iK;)St<iit r nudiaii st-ptum; ly 4 , .'S. autminr, lattuxil, and 

matter is divided into an an- posU-ri«>r white outunms ; 0, 7, anUM-inr and postm-iitr of i^niymaltt-r; S,t>, anterior 

teriOl* ami a posterior horn. Jt and ]'osloriiu*<mmmissures; 10 , posterior iiu-ilian rv>hnnn ; 11 . posterior lateral column ; 

ia /^rkrnimciPfl nf n r»f omi 12, direct Cerebellar tract ; 13, aiii-ero lateral a.sccndint; trai t ; 11, cri*ssed pyramidal 

18 composea Ol a oasis oi con- limiting layer; 10, 17, hiteral and anterior mi.vd zone; Ih, anterior 

nective tl.ssU0 in winch are a pyramidal tract ; 19, jM*.sterii»r, and 20 , anterior roots, 

line felt-Nvork of nerve-tihres 

and nerve-cells. In the anterior horn, wdiich ho- All these tracts degenerate, ami presnniably also 
comes specially developetl in the lirachial ami conduct nervous impulses in an upward direction, 
lumbar enlargements, the cells are of the multi- The direct ami crossed pvramiilal tracts form the 
polar type. They send a w'ell-marked axis cylinder downwanl continuation of the ‘ motor ’-lihres from 
process into the anterior nerve root, and hy their the surface of the brain to the cells in the anterior 
other processes are connected with lihres which eornn of the cord. At the lower end of the 
descend from the cerebrum and from the posterior medulla oblongata (see Brain, fig. 7) the greater 
roots and other sources. In tlie posterior horn the part of the fibres of the anterior jiyramids cro.ss 
nerve-cells are smaller, rounded, or spindle-shaped, the middle line and descend in tlie crossed pyra- 
and posses.s no axis cylinder process. They are niidal tract of the cord to become connected with 
probably connected with the posterior roots. the motor-cells in the anterior liorn. The direct 

The white^ matter of the cord is composed of pyramidal tract represents a small remnant of 
nerve-fibres, united by a small amount of con- the fibres which descend in the cord without cross- 
nective tissue. The fibres have mostly a longi- ing to the opposite side. They cannot as a rule 
tudinal direction, with the exception of a small be traced further than the cervical region. Both of 
strand >vhich crosses from one sule to the other at these tracts are undoubtedly concerned in the trans- 
the bottom of the anteiior median fissure — the an- mission of voluntarj’^ motor impulses from the 
terior wldte commissure. Each half of the cord brain. Their degeneration always accompanies 
is divided by the anterior and posterior roots into paralysis of cerebral origin. 

three columns, named anterior, lateral, and pos- The tracts which lie 111 immediate contact with 
terior. Though these look almost exactly alike the gray matter, the antero-lateral mixed zone. 
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Fig. 2.— Section of Spinal Cord (outline of tracts shown on left side) : 

1, aiitt-ruH’ hkmIuiu li.ssiin- ; 2. jK;)St<'rifr nudian st-ptinn; 3. 4, autmior, lattuxil, and 
posU-rior white culuiims ; 0, 7, anUM-inr an<l posterior liorn of gray matter ; y, 9, anterior 
and ]>osloriiu* (nnumissures ; lo, posterior nu-ilian ev>lunm ; 11. posterior lateral column; 
12, direct cerebellar tract; 13, an i-ero- lateral a.sccnding traet ; 11, crossed pyramidal 
tract; 15, lati-ml limiting layer; IG, 17, lateral and anterior ini. \td zone; Ih, anterior 
pyramidal tract ; 19, p»*.sterior, and 20, anterior ro<.»ts. 
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the lateral liinitin;? layer, and the postero- external 
column, probably form connections bet>\een dif- 
ferent levels of tlie cord. Tims the postero- 
external column is in great part formed of iibres 
of the posterior roots passing upwards or down- 
wards mr a certain distance in it before entering 
tbe postero internal column ; while the antero- 
lateral mixed zone contains fibres which connect 
either nerve-cells at dUrerent levels, or more 
probably nerve-cells of one level with fibres which 
enter the anterior roots at another. 

Functions . — The spinal cord provides paths for 
the conduction of airercnt and etlerent impulses to 
and from the brain, and also between difleront 
portions of its own substance, as well as arrange- 
ments for co-ordination of movements of the muscles 
of the trunk and limbs, and centres for the regula- 
tion of certain of tlic ‘organic’ functions of the 
body. 

The efTerent impulses arc motor, vasomotor, and 
secretory. Tlie path for the first of these is oer- 
fectly well known. ft jiasscs from the ceretual 
cortex (motor area) through the internal ca])sule 
and the anterior ]>yramids of tlio medulla mainly 
to the crossed pyramidal tract of the opposite side, 
and thence, as described, to tlie colls in the anterior 
coniu. It is not yet known whether the ultimate 
destination of the fibres of the direct pyramidal 
tract is the cells of the anterior horn of the same or 
those of the opposite side. The fibres from the va.so- 
motor centre in the medull.a in all probability pass 
down in tbe crosseil pyramidal tract and leave tbe 
cord by the anterior roots. Division of their path 
leads to paralysis of the muscular walls and dila- 
tation of the arteries. This is ouf^" temyiorary, as 
there Jirc probaidy also centres in the cord wliicli 
can act independently of those in the medulla. 
Tbe other oUerent oaths are unknown. 

The afferent patlis transmit tbe various forms of 
sensory impulses ; but, though we may perlia[is 
assume that those which degenerate upwards also 
conduct in the same direction, it is remarkable 
how little is known definitely about these. It is 
generally held tliat impulses from the muscles 
pass up* the same side of the cord either in the 
postero-median or <lirect cerebellar tracts; while 
the otlier sensory ]>aths cross the cord as soon as 
they enter it, and are continued upwards along the 
other shle. It is not determined whether the 
crossing is complete, or whether the jiath is in the 
white or gray matter or in both. Probably it is 
not identical for each variety of sensation. There 
is some reason to believe that impulses which give 
rise to painful sensations travel up tlie ascending 
antcro-lateral tract. 

The cord also has in its anterior cornu cells 
which, when stiuiulatetl cither from the brain or 
from the sensory nerves, originate voluntary or 
reflex muscular movements. Those cells fulfil too 
the function of keeping up the general tone of the 
muscles and also their nutrition, for when they arc 
destroyed the nerves and muscles connected with 
them waste and disappear. In certain regions of i 
the cord these cells form centres for various of the 
organic functions. These arc found mostly in tlie 
lower dorsal and lumbar regions. Recent experi- 
mental research by Perrier and Yeo has determino<l 
the levels in the cord of the centres for the various 
movements of the limbs and trunk, and has already 
giv»^eii valuable results in practical surgery. 

Sco Quain's Anatomy^ Obersteiuer’s Anatomy of the 
Central Ne^'voxis Oryans (HilFs trans.), Landois and 
Stirling’s Physioloffy^ and Foster’s Physiology, 
Curvature of the Spine.— There are two 
main forms of this disease, which are due to differ- 
ent causes — viz. Angular Curvature or Pott’s Cur- 
vature, and Lateral Curvature. 

Angular curvature^ which was first described 


by the famous surgeon Percival Pott (1713-88), 
and is hence often named after liim, is due to 
disease of the bodies of the vertebra? and of 
the intervertebral discs. It usually takes the 
form of a tubercular disease of the bones, which 
become caiious and destroyed, and of ulceration 
of the discs between them. The result is that 
tlie bodies of the diseased vertebra? give way and 
tiic cohimu becomes bent forward on itself, while 
tlic spinous processes form a backward projection 
opposite tlie diseased part— hence the name angular 
curvature. This projection is most marked wheh 
the disease is in the dorsal region of the spine. If 
the disease is arrested the bones become firmly 
united, and the curve of the spine becomes per- 
manent. In unfavourable cases absces.scs may 
develop in flie neighbourhood, and either press on 
the spinal cord or on the spinal nerves, or burrow 
in various <lirections, notably in the lumbar region 
(psoas abscess). Tlie iliscasc is often set iin by an 
injury which may he severe, such as the falling of 
a lioaVv weight on the hfick, or in children may be 
some trilling twist or fall, such as may occur during 
rough j)lay or from falling out of bed or from a 
chair. It most often occurs in delicate children 
with a tubercular family history, hut it is by no 
means unknown in those whose family and per- 
sonal history is quite unexceptionable, and it may 
even afVect adults. Its early symptoms ave^ often 
obscure, and consequently may he overlooked at a 
time when treatment is of most avail. There is at 
first little or no deformity, hut there may he pain | 
on percussing the spine of the aireeted vertebra*. 
There is also usually an avoidance of all movements 
which may lead to jarring of the spinal column or 
to painful* pressure on the nerves. If tlic vertebrie 
of the neck are aflbctcd the child often supiiorts 
its chin by the hfinds, and does not Avillingly turn 
its head round. Disease of the dorsal or lumbar 
vcrtelufc is generally indicated liy cautious move- 
ments, esi)eeially in coming do\vn a stair, the 
avohlance of stooping or bemling, or sudden 1 wish- 
ing of the body. A child will tlms get down on its 
knees to pick anything ofl’ the floor rather than 
stoop. 

The treatment requires to ho both local and e.on- 
stitutioual. It is always protracted for months 
or even years. The general trealineiit is mainly 
that required for strumous constitutions, .such as 
codliver-oil, iron, liypophos])liite of lime, iK:c. The 
local treatment involves a))Soluto rest in the re- 
cmiihenb position in the early stage, with counter 
irritation over the s]>ino in tlio neighhourhood of 
the disease. In later stages mechanical sniiports 
are also required to keep the vertebra? from press- 
ing on each other. Tlie kind of support needed 
varie.s with tlic region aflectetl ; one very valuable 
form for liospital practice consists in tlm applica- 
tion, during the suspension of the jiatient, of a 
plaster of Paris jacket to the body. Tlie more 
carefully rest in the recumbent position and 
mechanical support are carried out, the less, a.s a 
rule, will he the resulting deformity, the greater 
tlic prosjiect of avoiding complications and of 
olitaining permanent cure. 

Lateral curvature consists in a twisting of the 
bodies of the vertebra? on each other round their 
vertical axis. It is sometimes a result of rickets, 
but is far more frequently developed in-growing girls,, 
of feeble muscular development and general health, 
between the ages of ten and sixteen. It is pro 
duced in the first in.stance by the continued main- 
tenance of asymmetrical positions of tlie body, 
such as by sitting sideways or cross-legged before a 
school -desk, or by cariying a weight on one arm. 
This curvature is usually to the right in the dorsal 
region with a corresponding twist to tlie left in the 
lumbar region. One shoulder, usually the right, 
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becomes elevated, and the scapula projects, while 
the right shle of the chest becomes rounded and the | 
left side flattened. The lungs and liver become com- 
pressed and subject to disease, and the gait becomes 
awkward. This disease is <lue in the first instance 
to rotation of the bodies of the vertebrio on eacli 
other as the result of the irregular pressure. Later 
the ligaments and articular ]nocesses of the \'erlebr;e 
undergo permanent changes, while the muscles 
may atro])hy or iindeigo fatty ilegeneration. 'flic 
ribs also become distorted, those at the side uf the 
convexity of tlie cui ve bending at the angles, tliO^e 
at the other side becoming llallemMl. 

The troatmeut of this b>nn dillers eulindy frotn 
that of angular curvattire. As tho disens** is due lo 
the continuance of asyininetriiMl jiosilions <»f tlie 
liody, comhinc<l with musculai' ajid general <lebilii v, 
general tonics, fn.'sli aii\ ainl gynmastie evenuMi 
specially <lirected to th*‘ strtmgt ijcning of^ t‘n.» 
weakened inn.seles nnist, l>»‘ adopted. In tin* latt-r 
stiiges, when the deformity lias l)<‘**o!ne inoo* i-mi- 
firmed, inoclianical support,'^ ma\ tn'piiosl n-. an 
adjuvant to the above. 

Spina Lh-'IDA is a rongmiilal rnalh.rmo ‘ i**i\ 
occurring perliaps morr frr<|nmH!y tlnni a-i\ •'iin'r 
except hare Iij», and arising likn it liom .nr’ --{ 
<levclopinent. It may leg.udrd a*s a vony<‘iiiteI 
hernia of the inembni ne.-, of tlie spin.tl e‘»i«l jb- 'U^b 
a lissiyt* i/i tbe wall of tbe Imhiv enn-d. A Uii.near 
is thus formed, wbi«dt i'* ri-.milly t»f ror»ndi-b -ii.;]-'* 
varying in si/c fjom that of uii h» ibai ft .m 
adult head, lying in the tmddlo iin** ol ib ' i»ark, 
lluctuating, and adhering to tin.' ndjoeouL \mu bj.e 
either direetly or by a pedicle. 'I’ln* n-nn! t**r niin.>, 
lion of the disea.se is death. A^ tin* si/i* of iln* 
tumour increases, f.tial e4nn nlsi«m > en*ui»* : «n tin* 
.skin investing tbe tumour may nlceiatr and tin* 
contents escape, in wliieh case palsy <»r c<*n\uUion 
produces death, Oei'asional ca-<‘s ari', Ini'aewr, 
recorde<l in whiclt [latients with Ibis atl'eetion Iia\e 
survi veil till middb* life. Suigi<‘a.l tn*alm«uit has, 
until quite njceiitly, bemi uns<i.ti.''f;u*l <ir\ : but with 
imiirovcd moilern inciliods suoce'^sfnl re*vnlts liave 
in many cases been obiained. Moderates support 
hy means of a liollow truss, or a w ell-]>a«Ide<l 
concave shield, may lend to kei'ji tbe. di*-ease 
stationary ; and any interferenee' beyoml this is, 
in the great inajoiily of ca.s«*s, unadvisaldo. Lor 
other diseases conncete<l with the .s]dne, see Memn- 
GiTis, Myelitis, LocoMoxort Ataxia, 

S|liliazZola^ a city of Southern Italy, .*>0 miles 
SW. of Jiari. It was the birthplace of l\> 2 )e 
Innocent XJI. Lo]). lOj.Sorl. 

Spilltlle-trce ( a genn.s of plants 
of the natural order Celastraccic, This onler con- 
tains about 200 kriowui spocie.s, all small trec.s or 
shrubs. The genus Knonyinii.s has a lobed cajisule 
and seeds surrounded by an aril, wbich in sonn* of 
the species is remarkable for its brilliancy of colour. 
The Common Spindlo-tree (7i\ europd^t/s), a native 
of Britain, chiefly of the southern i»arts, and of 
preat part of Europe, is very ornamental when 
in fruit, and it.s aril i.s of a fine orange colour. It 
is a shrub rather than a tree. The w ood is hard 
and fine-grained. It is used for the liner articles 
of turnery and for skewers. It was formerly used 
for making musical instruments and for spindles, 
wdience the name of the shriih. In Cermany the 
‘shoots ‘aye bored for stems of tobacco-pipes. Char- 
coal made of it is much valued for crayons. 

Spinel is a mineral composed chiefly of 
magnesia and alumina, and crystallising in octa- 
hedra. There are several varieties, wdiicli differ in 
chemical composition owing to isomorphous sub- 
stitution, sometimes of the protoxides, but usually 
of the sesquioxides. Ruby or Magnesia Spinel is 
clear red or reddish, and contains little or no iron ; 


Plconmte (Ceylonite)^ or Iron-ntajyn^a Spinel^ is 
dark green to black, containing iron ; Picotiie^ or 
Chrotne Spinel^ is black, containing chromium 
oxide ; Ovuinite^ ox Zinc Spinel, is green to Wowm, 
containing zinc ; lirrnfnite, or Iron is blacky 

and occurs ma>sivig in tbis variety ferrous oxide re* 
placing magm^siii. lCu))y spinel occurs as ciystals 
iuiU'ddud In graunlar limvsionc, also with caloitc 
in sorjienlinc and in v}4.rinns cry-tallinc schists, 
also in tin* aliuv inl «kc. dciived from the 

di.-intograt io!t of liuv.f* o^rL-. Lit is an occa- 
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SpillOS. S.*<‘ 'rMns:\s. 

Spinet* See 11 

SpilliIVv. o)* I'c^ja ? I'fM: (iKA.'^s (yy/odia 

irn'Ofn^), a v<‘iv <‘(»arvt*. brjnl, and spiny grass 
wliivli g:nsv.< in tn--snrk>, Jiini in .'*'ome intciior 
parts of An>{ riilia i-oN tM-i liundif'ds of square miles 
.a a sirt'ir)?. Tins g?a-s caiiin»t be eaten by any 
animal, and as tin* clnm]>s an* tbrre^ or four feet 
higii iboy make c\]d<u'ing and trjivelling very 
biboric/u.s. lloi.'sfs are badly lamed by tiie wounds 
from the spinih'X. 

Spillllilli*' is tlie art of twisting fibron.s .«!ub- 
stanees into rouiidefl stiand.--. of yam Jilted for 
weaving, or f<»r tlii.*a<i or TO|»e mak- 
ing. 'J’o ftirni sneli strands two 
operaiion.s are e.s.*-ential — ( 1 ) tlic 
lirawing’ out of uniform quantities 
of fibre in a eontinnons manner, ami 
( 2 ) twisting the material so drawn 
out give it coliereiuw and strfiin- 
rosi.siing power. The earliest and 
for age.s the only sj»inning api>aratns 
wa.s the sjiindle with tlio distaff. 

The latter was a stick or staff n]»on 
which a bundle of the Jihre to be 
spun was loosely bound, and it w’as 
either held in tlie left hand or stuck 
in the belt. The spindle (fig. 1 ) was | 
a smaller tapering rod, the rotation | 
of wdiicli gave the twist, and around 
wdiich the thread w’^as vvound as it 
w'as twdsted. Tlie twist was given 
by causing the spindle to rotate 
against the person, and allowing it 
to fall towaixls the ground whilst 
spinning around. To pive the spindle 
increased momentum it avos Aveighted 
with a whorl (fig. 1) of stone or metal, but as the 
weight of the yarn on it increased this make* weight | 
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was removed. A graphic description of this method 
of spinning is given by a Scotch rhymester of the 
I8th century. 

To save their plakling Goata aome had 
Up<V the haunch a bonnet braid 
Oran anld wecht or kalrcling akin 
To rub and gar the spindle rin 
Down to the ground wi’ twirling ap 
An’ twine upo’ tlie floor the thread. 

Simple as it is, the spindle has continued in use 

from prehistoric times to the present day. In 

some outlying regions of the Scottish Highlands 
and Islan(fs, according to Sir Artliur Mitchell {The 
Pant in the Present^ Uhin<l Lectures, Eilin. 1880), 
yarn is still made with it, and in the East Indies 

the exceedingly delicate 
yam for Dacca (q.v.) 
muslins is made on the 
spindle. The first im- 
provement on this simple 
apparatus consisted in 
fixing the spindle in hear- 
ings and causing it to 
rotate by a belt passed 
over a wheel. Next came 
the fitting on the spindle 
of a separate bobbin to 
receive tnc spun yarn, and 
this in effect constitutes 
the charka or spinning- 
wheel of the East, whi^ 
has there been used from 
time immemorial, and 
also the ‘muckle wheel/ 
the use of which con- 
tinued in Scotland till 
recent times. This simple 
wheel was known in 
Europe as early as the 
14th century, but the 
greatly improved small or 
Saxon wheel (fig. 2), with 
« m 1 , , ft treadle motion giving 

?• Two-handed continuous rotation to the 
Spinning-wheel. allowing the 

Spinner to sit witli both 
hands free, was not known till much later times. 
In the spinning-wheel in its improved form a bob- 
bin or pirn witli a separate motion was placed on 
the spindle (fig. 3), which liad two bent arms, the 
flyer or flight, tor winding the yarn on the 
bobbin. The bobbin and flyer revolved at 
different rates — tlie revolutions of the 
spindle giving the twists and the differ- 
ence of rotation causing the winding on. 

In such wheels it was possible to have two 




pindle. Bobbin, and Flyer 
tig. 2 on larger scale. 


spinning machinery. About 1764 James Har- 
greiives at Standhill, near Blackburn, inven^ 
his spinning-jenny (fig. 4), an apparatus by which 
eight threfms coul^l be spun at once, and this was 
soon improved upon until eighty could be produced 
as easily. In this apparatus a nuihber of large 
reels lilled with tbickish coils of fibre called rovings 
were set on upright fixed spindles, and the end of 
these rovings was passed between two small mov- 
able bars of wood placed horizontally and under 
the control of the spinner, who could thus make 
them press more 
or less on the 
roving, and con- 
sequently in- 
crease or de- 
crease the draw 
upon it from 
the spinning- 
spindles, which 
were set in a row 
at the other end 
of the frame. 

These spinning- 

spindles gave the twist to the rovings when they 
were fully drawn out, and thereafter wound on 
themselves the twisted yarn by being moved in the 
frame towards the bobbins of roving whilst^ they 
continued to rotate. The principle of thej'enny 
was important and, developed in tlie spinning- mule 
of Crompton in 1779, it is the basis of the second of 
the two great methods of machine-spinning now in 
use. 

Wliile the operation of spinning is one of the 
simplest of all arts, requiring as we have seen only 
the aid of two short pieces of stick, its modern 
developments have produced more delicate and 
varied mechanical devices, and have called forth 
more inventive ingenuity, than any other industrial 
operation. To convey an adequate idea of the 
variety of machines used in any single branch of 
the spinning trade, and of their highly complicated 
structure, would require much more space than 
can he here afforded. Different kinds of fibre 
require different treatment and special machines ; 
and, moreover, yarns of the same fibrous material 
may be prepared and spun in several different ways 
according to the uses for which they are intended 
and otlier circumstances. Spinning thus becomes 
a complicated and delicate art, varying widely 


spindles and pirns a little apart ( the two- 

distaft’ or rock 


handed wheel, fig. 2), with 
between them, and on these the spinster 
produced thread with each hand. The 
introduction of mechanical spinning to- 
wards the end of the 18th century gave a 
death-blow to this great domestic indus- 
try, but in the Northern and Western 
Highlands of Scotland a good deal of 
worsted yarn still continues to be made 
for local manufactures on spinning-wheels. 

The series of inventions whicli over- 
threw hand-spinning may be said to liave 
been begun by Lewis Paul in 1738, when 
he patented the important principle of 
drawing out and attenuating a sliver or 
loose coil of fibre by passing it between successive 
pairs of rollers revolving at increasing rates of 
velocity. This principle of drawing out fibres by 
accelerated motion was developed in the s] ' 
frame or throstle invented by Arkwrigf 

s or i 





and it forms a fundamental feature 


ht in 1761^ 
all modern 


Fig, 4.— Hargreaves* Jenny. 


according to the material treated and the purpose 
to which the yam is to be devoted. Dealing with 
wool, for example, the treatment of that fibre for 
the production of worsted and of woollen yarns is 
diametrically opposite. For worsted yarns long 
staple wools are employed. These are combed so 
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as to separate the short fibres —the ‘ noils — from 
the long or ‘top* fibres. The ‘top’ afterwards 
passes through a long series of operations, the 
principal object of wTiich is to lay every single 
fibre as nearly as possible parallel and level with 
its neighbour. For woollen yam, on the other 
hand, short staple and wavy wools are used. 
These are cardea together so that the fibres may 
as far as possible cross each other and interlace 
before being spun, and these peculiarities form the 
essential distinction between woollens and worste^ls. 
Apart from worsteds, however, there is a general 
sequence in the treatment of all fibres wiiich may 
be here briefly outlined. 

The object" of all operations preliininary to the 
actual spinning is (1) to free Uie fibres from all 
extraneous matter; (2) to lay them si«le l>y side in 
level parallel order; (3) to pull them out in a 
tinuoiis strand or sliver of uniforiii thickness; and 
(4) to attenuate this sliver till the quantity re- 
quired to form the yarn is reached. Tin) operations 
necessary for these purposes, comhiued willi a ]))o 
perly regnhite<l amount of twist, constitute ilie 
coJiditions necessary to produce sound, level, and 
uniform yarn. 

Taking the case of cotton, the opfMiing and 
partial cleaning of the matted (ihres are secured by 
j>a.ssing the material tlirongh two inacliines <.*a)le<l 
respectively the opener and tin* scutelier In th(‘se 
machines are cylinders revolving t\l a liigh rate of 
speed, with their surfaces stinhled ^\ith stout teeth 
whicli seize separate flocks of llie fibre and <*anyiiig 
it round form a hrojid unif<»nii ((‘ased mass which 
is called a lap. In the first of these iiiacliiin*s it is 



Fig. 6. — Soctioiks of t ’arding-engine. 


also submitted to a strong current of air which 
blows dust and dirt out of tlie cotton. From tlie 
scutcher a well opened and spread lap of the fibre 
is delivered to the carding- engine (tig. 5), in which 
a series of cylinders of various sizes, and rotating 
at different velocities, further open and tease the 
fibre. The cylinders are covered with teeth of 
fine wire (fig, 6) bent at about half their length, 

a b 



Fig. 6. 

a, card wire ; 6, card setting. 


of which there may be from six to seven millions 
1 % a single maichine. According to the direction 
in which the cylinders rotate, and the rate of their 
revolution, the wire points may meet each other, 
or the points and flat sides of the wires may meet 
and pass; and in this way certain cylinders lift 
the fiores from their neiuht^urs and pass it on to 
others, so that the fibr^ is gradually teased, 
brush^, and spread out in a uniform manner. 
From the carding-engine the fibre is delivered in 
a broad lap ; but by passing it through a ring or 


tube it is comjM'esseil into a soft tsOffUulM poti or 
sliver. This sliver is taken to the dmwinWraJiie, 
which consists of say four sucociSrive 
rollers, each |)air in succession going at. a < 

accelerated rate, so that the la.st pair nuty ba : 
six times quicker tlian the front pain la this 
a sliver in drawn out six times its original loagwb#; 1 
and six slivers fed in come out the thickness of - 
one. This drandn^^ out ultimately brings the • 
I slivers lo a very uniform tliiekness, and places the , 
I libras in a parallel onier. It may be repeated 
I many times, aiul tliendiy the fibres which lay 
I together in tlie original slraml may be drawn <»ufc 
I to a great length. Thus, passing a sliver of «rie 
: 3 *ar<l thr^^e times tlircmgh the drawing-frame elon- 
‘ gates it 0 A 6x0 ~ 210 >(!., or four times passed 
; through it is stretche<l out to 1290 yd. For fine 
; varus 1 In.'S drawing ocit ficquenlly rci>eated may 
i represent an elongalion many tiiousundfoltl. In 
; the siuldung-trame comes the lieginiiing of the 
; spinning ]n*oe< ss : tJie slivtir being here further 
duiun tnii and twistod suflicienily to enable it to 
woinid on a bobbin, i'lie intermediate frame 
draw.s out t wo ^^)nb}nngs to the thickness of one, 

. again slightly it, anti wimls it on a bobbin. 

Tn lltf" MO ing flume* the sliihhiug is tlrawn out 
fuiil'cr, slightly t\vi>t(*d, and wound on a bobbin, 
I’he rovings oi* htd>bin.s of rove aic then ready for 
(In' spinning' frame, wliicii in tlie ctme of heavy 
siont. yarns is invariably the throstle, hut wdien 
fiio' counts are sjuui the spinning is (lone on the 
node. In tlirosth* spinning the roving is attenuated 
by pas.-^ing b<*tween joHcms increasitig in sj>oed till 
the ilesired tenuity is attained, at which point the 
t final I wist is given, aiul llic yam is wound on the 
. bobbin or iiirn ready to rc(?civc it. 

[ Tb<‘re arc IhMc inetlKuls of twisting practised 
I in throstle spinning. The liist anti obb‘st i.s with 
[Spindle, bobbin, and fl\ei, in priin*jple ]>re.c5se]y 
j tiu* same as the arrangement in the spinnin^- 
j wheel. The sr*cotid method is eop-sj finning, ni 
which tlie sjjiiulle is staiionaiv, hiil the hohlfiii 
wdiich re>olv(‘s aroiunl it is caused at once to 
give tlio t\vi>-t and wind the yarn on its own 
surface. This is eirecleil hv fitting over the bob- 
bin a steel cf)p or cr»ver oi .suflicient dimeiusions 
to cover ;i filled bobbin. The cop has a smooth 
st<*el edge which keeps the yarn free from the 
lM>hhin w bile the twist is being put on, and which 
hv its motion up and df>wn regulates the winding 
of the linLshcd yarn on the bobbin. The third and 
most recent development of throstle-spinning is the 
ring ami travtdler trame. In tins hotli spindle and 
bobbin revolve together and give the twi.st; but 
the yarn passes to the bobbin through a traveller 
or eye of steel set on a flanged steel ring which 
encompasses llic spindle and Imbbin. The traveller 
keeps the yarn free from tin? Ixiblfin wdiile the twist 
is being put in, and being carried round by the 
bobbin it winds the yarn on the bobbin, the filling 
of which is regulated by' an up-aiubdowm motion 
communicated to the rail on which ring and 
traveller are fastened. In mule-spinning the 
bobbins of rove are mounted on a fixed frame, and 
corresponding yarn bobbins or paper cops are 
attached to the spinilles, wdiicli are mounted on 
a carriage made to travel back and forwanl over a 
space or two yards or thereby. The spinning in 
this ap}>aratus*is intermittent. The drawing rollers 
at the fixed frame give out a certain length of 
roving; and simultaneously the carriage begins 
to move away, and the spindles rotating rapidly 
put twist on the rove. At a certain point the 
rollers cease to give off roving, but, the carriage 
still travelling b^kward and the spindles rotating, 
the yarn is further drawn out and correspona: 
ingly more twist is imparted. The twist beoomee 
hardest at the points where the yarn is weakest, the 
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drawing power of the carriage is exercised most on 
the thickest portions of the yarn, and thus twisting 
and drawing so compensate each other that yarn ot 
great reguJaiity is produced. When the coiTiage 
reaches its full stretch the yarn is completely 8pun» 
and in returning towards the frame the separate 
strands are lowered so that th^ are wound around 
the cops hy their rotation. Then the operations 
are repeated, and go on doing to perhaps 200 
strands of yarn hy mechanical agency precisely the 
series of operations which for ages mankind with a 
single spindle did for a single strand of yarn — viz. 
drawing out, twisting, and ultimately winding up 
the finished yarn, l^revious to the invention of 
the mule few spinners could make yarn of 200 
lianks to the pound (the hank being always 840 
yards). At the same time the natives of India 
were weaving yarn of numbers ranging between 
300 and 400 (Le. 400 hanks to the pound). Now, 
however, our manufacturers have reached such 
extraordinary perfection that Manchester spinners 
have made No. 700, which was woven by a French 
firm. No. 10,000, a pound of which would reach 
4770 miles, has bwn made to test machinery. 

Spinola, . Ambrosio, Marquis of, one of the 
greatest captains of his time, wna bom at (lenoa in 
1571. With his younger brother Frederick, already 
a soldier of fortune under Philip ITT. of Spain, he 
raised in 1602 a force of 9000 men, whom he main- 
taineil, like the old condottieri^ at his own exnense. 
In the same year he entered the Netherlands, 
serving at first under Mendoza. His first exploit 
was the reduction of Ostend, which the Archauke 
Albert had heen besieging for more than two years. 
This spread his reputation over Europe, and led 
to his being placed at the head of the whole 
Spanish and Italian troops in the Netherlands. 
Now began a long struggle with Prince Maurice 
of Nassau, in which neither could gain any decided 
advantage over the other. The destniction of the 
Spanish fleet near Gibraltar induced the court of 
Madtid to conclude in 1609 an ariiiistlce for twelve 
years. At its termination the war began anew, 
and Spinola found himself once more pitch e<l 
against his great opponent, who, however, died 
before the walls of Tlreda of a marsh-fever caught 
during his attempts to raise the siege. The town 
openea its gates in the May of 1625, after liaving 
sustained a siege of ten months. This was Spinola’s j 
I last achievement, his health now obliging him to 
: resign the command. He had spent his whole 
fortune in the maintenance of his troops, but his 
pecuniary claims Avere shamefully neglected by 
the Spanish govemmerit, and his acute vexation at 
this hastened his death, which took place in Pied- 
mont, 25th September 1630. 

Spinoza* Benedict {BenedicUis being a trans- 
I lation of the Hebrew Baruch)^ one of the greatest 
i pliilosophers of modern times, was horn at Aiiister- 
! dam on the 24th of November 1632. His parents 
I were rich Spanish or Portuguese Jews, whose 
name (also spelt D’Espinoza and Despinoza) seems 
to have been derived from a village called Espi- 
noza in Leon. They had their son diligently in- 
structe<l in the Bible and its commentaries, and 
the Talmud ; but after having mastered both, 
and imbibed the philosophical spirit of such com- 
mentajtors as Aben Ezra, he was allowed — the 
more readily that his sickly constitution unfitted 
him for a commercial career — to devote himself 
entirely to a life of study. Physical sciences and 
the wntingB of Descartes, to which he turned fimt 
of all, very soon drew him away from the rigid 
belief and practices of the synagogue; and Saul 
Levi Morteira, his Talniiidical teacher, who had 
built the fondest hopes upon the genius of his 
pupU, was the first to threaten him with the direst 


punisliment if he did not retract the rank heresies 
that he began openly to utter. Spinoza, after a 
time, entirely withdrew from the community of 
his brethren, who formally excommunicated hint 
( 1656). A fanatic even attempted to frighten hint 
l>y an either real or feigned attack upon him as he 
left tlie synagogue one night. At that period the 
young truth-se^er made the acquaintance of the 
young and beautiful daughter of Van den Ende, 
his master in Greek and Latin, and fell passionately 
ill love with her, but was reiected. From that time 
forth Philosophy became tlie sole aim and object 
of his life. Xu accordance with the teachings of 
the sages of tlie Mishna, Spinoza had, apart from 
his studies, made hfmself master of a mechanical 
craft ; he had learned the art of polishing lenses, 
and this now became the means of his subsistence. 

When twenty-eight years old he left Amsterdam, 
and went to ilijnsburg, near Leyden, then the 
headquarters of a sect of the Bemonstrants or 
Anninians, known as Collegiants, Avith one of Avhom 
he lived ; and there he Avrote the Abridgnmut of the 
Meditations of Descartes^ with an Appendix — the 
latter being the first draft, so to say, of his Ethics. 
The year following he removed to Voorburg, a 
I suburb of the Hague, and shortly afterwards, yield- - 
mg to the solicitations of his, by this time, numer- 
ous friends, he removed to the Hague itself. The 
Elector I^alatine, Charles Louis, next oflered him a 
vacant chair at the university of Heidelberg, Avith 
full ‘lil>erty of teaching,' provided he AA^oiud not 
say aught to prejudice the established religion — i.e. 
Christianity ; but Spinoza declined the lucrative 
and honoui-able professorship. His small pittance 
Avas enough to satisfy Jiis Avaiits. Similarly he 
refused generous offers made to Iiim by Avealtliy 
friends, like Simon de Vries, Avho intended to 
bestoAv a large sum of money upon him ; all he 
could be prevailed upon to accept Avas a small 
annuity of a few hundred florins. An offer of a 
pension, on the condition of his dedicating a 
Avork to Louis XIV., he rejected Avith scorn. His 
domestic accounts, found after his death, shoAV 
that he preferred to live on a feAV pence a day 
rather than be indebted to another’s bounty. He 
died, forty-four years old, on the 21 st of F^ruary 
1677. Througlioiit his life of studjy, of abstemious- 
ness, of bodily and mental sufFenng — for his con- 
stitution Avas no less undermined by consumption 
and overwork than his sensitive mind was wrought 
upon by the violent .seveiunce of all natural ties of 
affection, to say nothing of the misery of occasional 
want and of perpetual persecution — no complaint, 
ev^er passed his lips. Simplicity and heroic forbear- 
ance, coupled with an antique stoicism and a child- 
like, Avarm, sympathising heart, Avere the outstand- 
ing features of fiim Avho was nicknamed epicurean 
and atheist by his contemporaries. 

SjAinoza’s philosophical system developed itself 
on the basis of Descartes (q.v.), who, dissatisfied 
Avith both the dogma and the scepticism around 
him, cleared the ground by first cloubting evety- 
thing, and then laying a new foundation in Cogtio^ 
ergo sum. Spinoza, hoAvever, took his *I think, 
therefore I am’ merely as a starting-point to estab- 
lish not ( as with Descartes ) an unreconciled dualism 
of spirit and matter, but a pure Monism, of which 
the sole foundation is Substance — ^ that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself;’ with w \ 
infinite number of Attributes, of which thouglit 
and extension, or spirit and matter, are alone 
dealt with, Spinoza^s one Substance, catisa sui, 
he expressly calls God ; yet this term is not to 
lie understood in the ordinary sense, for Spinoza’s 
God neither thinks nor creates. There is no real 
difference, he holds, betweenrin^d* as represented 
by God, and matter, as represent b;y^ Nature; 
they are One, and, according to the light under ; 
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y/hkk tliey are viewed, may be called either God 
or Nature. Tiie vi^dble w<^ld k uot dktiuct from 
him. It ie only his visible manifestation, dowintf 
oat of him, who is the first fountain of life and 
essence, as a finite from the infinite, variety from 
unity — a unity, moreover, in whidi all vaiieties 
merge again. Extension and thought, which with 
Descartes had been two Substances, with Spinoza 
become Attributes— that which the mind perceives 
as constituting Substance. Extension is visible 
l^iought; Thought is invisible Extension. And 
this explains the relation between lunly and xnlrul, 
and the perfect harnionv between them. The 
mind is the idea of the hotly — i.e. the «une 
thing considered under the attribute of thought. 
Substance as thought falls into an infinite numl>er 
of Ideas, and ns extension into an infinite nuinher 
of Bodies. These Spinoza calls Afodcs. The j 
modus or accidens is only the varying form of i 
Substance. Like the cnrlirig waves of Uhj ocean, 1 
the modes have no independent existence ; they j 
are simply the ever-varying shapes of the Sub- 
stance. Substance thus is the only really existing, 
all-embracing essence, to wliich belongs every t iling 
perceptible to our senses, and every thing tm(- per- 
ceptible. TJius, every thought, wisli, or feeling is 
a Mmle of Clod’s Attribute of thought ; every thing 
visible is a Mode of God’s Attribute of extension. 
Gml i%the ‘ iinmanont idea,’ the One and All, the 
natimi nntnrans ; World, 7tt(f}frtf }}tdHratiiy is 
one complex whole and one peculiar .uspect of 
God’s intinite Attribute of extension. 1’lie variety 
xve lichold in things is a mere lu'oduct of our faully 
conceptions, particularly of what Spinoza terms 
• our ‘imagination,’ whicii perceives unity as a com- 
plex of multiplicity. The eonnetdion of things is 
the ftamo as the connection of hleas ; we attain 
the truth onl^' wdien, looking away from the 
multiplicity of ideas and of things, we behold (bnl 
sub specie wtemitatis. 

His system is mainly coniaiue<l in his Ethint, 
which is not a treatise of Ethics, but a complete 
pbilosonhy. The Etkica he deduces in a mathe- 
matical form, after the method of Euclid, but with 
a stringency much more apparent, tlian real. Chied’ 
doctrines are : Tlie alwenee of free-will in man — 
himself only a Mod/us dependent on causes without, 
and not within him. Will and Lilierty belong only 
to God, who is not limited by any other Substance. 
Good and Evil are relative notions, and sin is a 
move negative; for nothing can l>e done against 
God’s will, and there is no idea of Evil in liim. 
Utility alone, in its highest sense, must determine 
the good and the evil in our mind. Good, or useful, 
is that which leads us to greater reality, which 
preserves and exalts our existence. Oui* real exist- 
ence is knowledge. Highest knowledge is the 
knowled^ of God. From this arises the highest 
delight of tlie spirit. Happiness is not the reward 
of virtue, but virtue itself ; and this is to be attained 
,bya diligent following in God’s ways. Sin, evil, 
negation, &c. are merely things that retard an<l 
obstruct this supreme happiness. Spinoza’s Pan- 
theism was long regarded as ‘ the most iniqnitmis 
and blasphemous human invention,’ and had few 
followers even in Holland. But in the ISfch cen- 
tury it attracted the admiration of men such as 
Lessing, Herder, and Goethe, and became with 
"Bichte, Sclielliltag, and Hegel the acknowledged 
basis erf much of modern German philosophy ; and 
pioiis theologians like Sclileiermacher did not 
hesitate to apply to Spinoza the epithet of * pious, 
virtuousi Ood-into}(icate€U’ 

S^osa^s prlnoipsl works ats Bsnati Dtswries Prin- 
c^na Philosophks M&re Gstmstrieo DemeusUuia (Am* 
iterdam, 1668) ; Trae^a^ua Thsologic&^jMiHsus (anoiiy- 
mouB, 1670) I and, publisfied as Opera Pasthtima,^ in tbs 
yew of Spuioss*# death by Ludwig Meyer: Mthiea 


Ordinc Geomeirico DemonstrtUa isssefdiii^ 

in IfiOlS-fifi), Traetaitts FolUicus^ . ^ 

lectm EpistolcSf Cornperidium.Ohw^^ 

Lingim ffebrates. Several minor treatises aiSfc 
flic Tractatus de Jko ct Bowinf, publiflied hi 
most valuable addition to oiir materials for tracing^tbe . 
development of .Spinoza’s syistem. The Tractains ned^,. 
lo(fi€ 0 *polUieu 8 oontains an acute and rationalistic view 
of revelation, and in his biblical criticism Bj^bnoea ' 
shows much more directly the influence of Maimd&idM, . 
than in his ethics. In his p()litie.s he has many./ 
points ooijimoji with Ilobbea. The literature on tba 
Spinozistic pliilosophy is very copious, cKpeoially in 
Ocrinany ; Spinoza’s life has cvoi) been made by Aacr- 
bach the su>»jeot of a romance. There are editions of 
J^>inoza’s works by Paulas (1803), IJruder (1840), and 
Van \'’l<>teu and I^iul (IHSIif. There are translations of 
Hpinoza by HUves { 1884 }. and of the Etitic* by W. 11. 
White ( lS8;i ; Xd ed. 1800) ami H. 8‘mith (1880); and 
books on the Eihic by Jl. IL tfoachiiu (1003) and U. 
x\. Biid Tin 1 C are monographs on Spinoza 

by Sir K. J'uilock n88(M, Dr Martincau (1882), and 
Princjprtl Caird (1888); works in German by Bigwart 
(J830), Tlioinasi (1840), raincnu* (1877), and Baltzcr 
(1888); in French by Sainhs (1842). See, besides 
T’^chorweg rtiid the other histories of philosophy, the 
bibliogr.aphy by Van dor Ltnch- (Hague, 1871). A monu- 
ment to Spjnoza was eroot< d at tlie Hague in 1880. 

genus of plants of (ho natural order 
RoHacon‘. and of tlio will) <inl«‘r Sjdra'A*, in which 
the fruit cujisiists of /i\o or fewer cnusular carpels. 
The genus Spirren has one or more billicular, uiany- 
.w.'edc<l earjmls. It conlain-s a large numlx^r of 
species, nativt*s of Europe, Asia, and America, 
lierl)aeD<Mis plants and low deciduous shrubs ; of 
the herbaceous species two are nativea of Britain, 
Dropwort {S, JUtpahJ and Meadow Sweet or 
t^hieen of tb<** M(*.adow (S. uhnarm)^ both with i 
iuterni])todly piaiiate leav ers and in cymes. ' 



Spiraea aruucus. 


Dropwort is a native of dry upland pastures ; it is 
tonic and fragrant ; and its tubers, which are some- 
what nutritious, are in Sweden ground and piade 
into bread. Meadow^ Sweet is w*ell known for the 
powerful fragrance of its flowers, A fragrant dis- 
tilled water is pr^ared from tliem. A North 
American species (S. tofnerUosa)^ called Hardback 
in the Unit^ States, is there used as a tonic and 
astringent. Many of the shrubby species are 
frequently planted for ornament. 

Spiral Tesmlfiu See Stem. 

Spire» a very acute p:pramidal roof in common 
use over the towers of cnurchea* The history of 
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spires is somewhat obscure, but there is no doubt 
that the earliest examples of anything of the kind 
are the pyramidal roofs of the turrets of Norman 
date. Those of St Peter’s, Oxford (fig. 1), and 
J^chester Cathedral (fig. 2) are good specimens of 


which has had a very chequered history. Begun by 
Conrad II. in 1030 and finished in 1061, it suffered 





1, Turret, St Peter’s Church, Oxford; 2, Turret, 
Rochester Cathedral ; 3, St Mary’s Church, Chelten- 
haul; 4, Bayeux Cathedral, Normandy. 

circular and octagonal pointed roofs, or spires in an 
embryo condition. Spires of this early period are 
much less acute than those of later date. The 
Early English style has spires of sliarply pointed 
form over the larger towers. They are generally 
octagonal and what are termed broach spires — 
i.e. the slopes spring from tiie cornice of the tower 
without any parapet, and at tbe point where the 
square changes to the octagon there is a small 
Bet-ofl‘ or separate roof (fig. 3). Sometimes the 
angles at top of towers were occupied with pin- 
nacles or sloping masses of masonry, as at Bayeux 
Catliedrai, N’orinandy (fig. 4). 

In the Decoratetl style tlie spires were more 
ornamented, having generally a parapet and pin- 
nacles at the top of the tower, crockets on the 
angles, and enridied windows. The spires of the 
Perpendicular and Flamboyant styles are still 
more enriched, with flying biittriisses at the angles, 
t&c. They are sometimes perforated, and the sides 
of the spire filled entirely with tracery. Such 
spires are common in Germany, those of Stras- 
burg and Freiburg on the Uhiiie being very fine 
examples, as also that of St Stephen’s, Vienna. 
M in the later styles generally, the character and 
beauty of the spire give place to dexterity in 
masonry, and many examples exist of traceiied 
spires more wonderful than beautiful (see Gothic 
Architecture). Spires are most frequently con- 


froni fire in the 12tli, 13th, and 16th centuries, and 
in 1689 was stripped to the bare walls and even 
set fire to by the French, who also exhumed and 
scattered the bones of eight eniperoi*s of Germany 
(from Conrad II. to Albert I.) who lay buried in 
its crypt. Reconstructed in 1782, it was again 
desecrated by tlie French in 1794, but was once 
more rebuilt in 1797-1822. The interior walls are 
covered with more than thirty large frescoes by 
Sclirandolph ; statues of the eight emperors by 
Fernkorn (1838) adorn tlie vestibule; and in front 
of the west facade is the ancient ‘ Domnapf,* or 
cathedral basin. The town itself was also de- 
iiiolisiied by the French in 1689, and having 
been rebuilt since that date has broad tliough 
irregular streets, but veiy few ancient build- 
ings, except the gateway or clock-tower {aita 
jiorta\ dating from before 1246, and a few frag- 
ments of the imperial palace (Ketscher), in Mdiimi 
several diets were held. There are a museum, 
picture-gallery, botanical garden, and library. 
Pop. 16,064. There is some industry in cloth, 
paper, tobacco, sugar, &c. Spires was known in 
lloinan times as Augmta Nemetimi and 
magiiSy but was known as S/Jtra from the 7th cen- 
tury. Previous to that, however, it had experienced 
repeated disasters at the hands of the successive 
barbarian armies that swept Avestwards. The 
early emperors showed it considerable favour, and 
in the 13th century it became a free imperial city. 
Seveml imperial diets were held within its walls, 
especially tliat of 1529, at which the reformers first 
I acquired the name of Protestants; and from 151.3 
to 1689 it was the scat of the supreme law-court of 
the empire. But the repeated devastations it 
endureil in the Thirty Years’ War and from the 
French (see above) ruined its prosperity. It was 
i the capital of a department of Prance between 1801 
I and 1814, and in 1815 passed to Bavaria. Bee 
I works by Remling (1858 Cl), Weiss (1877), and 
i Hilgard (1885). 

Kpirirer, a genus of bracliiopoils. 8ce the article I 
CAllIiUNIFEKOUS SYSTEM. 

Spirit, a name of very general application to I 
fluids, mostly of a lighter specific character than 
water, and obtained by distillation. Thus, the 
essential oil of turpentine is called Sjiirit of Turpen- 
tine ; a loo.ser usage extended the name to Spirit of 
Nitre (nitric acid) and Spirit of Salt (hydroclilorie 
acid). But in a stricter sense the term spirit is 
understood to mean Alcohol (q.v.) in its potable 
condition, of Mdiich there are very numerous varie- 
ties, deriving tlieir special characters from the 
substances used in their production. 

Spirit, Hot.y, or Holy Ghost, the third Pei-son 


^ Spirit, HOLY, or HOLY GiioST, the third Pei-son 

nf fl pI frequently con- of tHe Tiinity. The doctrine of the Spirit followB 

maff Jf Ivoo? knd t*'® ^on in Scripture and 

"ri ewpper, in the development of dogma. It is significant for 

® ®'’® ^ 1 “ the whole subject that ru%ch and «neuma. Hebrew 


slates, or shingles. These are chiefly to be found in 
localities where stone is scarce. Among famous 
spires may be mentioned those of Ulm (530 feet), 
Cologne (q.v., 515), Rouen (of cast-iron, 4874), 
bt Nicholas, Hamburg (482), Strasburg (465), 
Chartres (q.v\, 371), and Salisbury (q.v., 404), the 
highest in England, as St Mary’s Cathedral, Edin- 
highest in Scotland, and St 
New York (328), in America. 
With these heights may be compared the Ei^el 
Tower {9B6 feet), the Washington obelisk (556), 

clornes of St Peter’s* 

at Rome (435) and St Pnul’s in London (404). 

n Sp|res (Ger. S/?eter), the capital of the Bavarian 
Palatinate, stands on the left liank of the Rhine, 19 
miles S. of Mannheim. The most noteworthy edifice 
is the Romanesque cathedral, built of red sandstone. 


the whole subject that ruach and pneuma, Hebrew 
and Greek for spirit, literally mean ‘wind’ or 
‘ breath. ’ 

In the Old Tesj^ament ‘the Spiiit of God’ is 
first the principle of life in creation (Gen. i. 2), in 
particular of man’s life (ii. 7). Then to the Spiiit 
are traced the special gifts, intellectual and even 
bodily, of the instruments of th€ theocracy, Os 
Moses, Bezalel, Samson, and above all the prophets, 
who are^ the men of the Spirit. At length in the 
later Avriting8—e.g. Ps. li. 11, cxliii. 10 — the Spirit 
is called ‘ holy ’ and ‘good,’ and the agency comes 
to lie spoken of chiefly as moral. Sut there is 
nothing at all decisive as to personality, and the 
action is temporary and external^ and is not general 
except in predictions of the period to be intro- 
duced by the spirit-anointed Servant of the Lord, 


Avheii the Spirit is to be poured out ou alUJdet^ 
4i, 28). 

In the New Testament the Spirit is throughout 
*fche Holy Spirit,’ and is now also the ‘Spirit of 
Christ,’ the doctrine l>eing conditioned by the two 
great facts, the coming of Christ, and His return 
to the Father. The Bynoptists deal almost ex- 
clusively with tlie Spirit’s influence on Christ Him- 
self, especially in the miraculous conception of His 
humanity, and in the descent at His baptism, by 
which He is equipped for His oilice. Hut the fulfil- 
ment of the predicted baptism by Christ witli the 
Holy Spirit (Matt. iii. 16, &c. ; cf. Joel, ii. 28) is 
found in the Acts in the outpouring of the Spirit 
at Pentecost, ami subsequently, by which not only 
the apostles, but disciples generally, are cndowe<l 
with ‘tongues’ and other iniratMilous gifts of wit- 
ness-bearing to Clirist. All this, and the siniilar 
teaching of Peter and the author of tlie Hebrews, 
still runs Jargel}' on Old Testament lines. Hut in 
Paul and Jimn, along with these renreseiitations, 
distinct developments are found. All the epistles 
of Paul contain his characterislie doctrine of (be 
Spirit as the principle of the new life, in its be- 
ginning and progress. .As such, the Spirit is the 
witness of sonship, the ground of fellowsliip with 
Christ, and of every ( .'hristiari grace, and tln^ 
earnest of <*oniphd.e salvation. I'liose so consecrated 
form tlie chinch, the temple of (iod, tin* hoily of 
Christ. John touches on Pauls \iew (.bdiii, iii. 
5). Hut Ills special oontrihntion is tlio farewell 
words of Christ (xiv. 16, 17, 26 ; xv. 26 ; xvi, 7 M), 
where the Spirit as the Paraclete (A<Ivocate or 
(/Oniforter) is first e\[nessly inesented as a jieison, 
proceeding from the Father, and to be s«»nt after 
Christ’s departure, that as the Spirit of fnitli Ho 
may confirm and complete the rev<dati<»n already 
given in tlie Son, 'Plius, while the personality is 
imidied in the bautisnial formuhi (Alatt. xxviii. 
19) and the apostolic benediction (2 (’or. xiii. 14, 
and other passages), it comes clearly out onl\ 
ill the ‘ He ’ of this latest writer oi the New 
Testament/. 

After apostolic times the churcli’s faith in the 
Spirit was for long simply that of the baptismal 
iormula held without dogmatic definition. Mon- 
tanisiri, with its conception of the Spirit as still 
operating in the manner of the ap<istolic age, calletl 
attention to the subject. Hut it was as comple- 
mentary to the doctrine of the person of (^Iirist, the i 
starting-point of the Trinitarian ilogma, that the 
Spirit iloctrino w’as elaliorated, at first incidentally, 
then directly. The reply to the Ciiostic emanation 
theories, and to the Sabellian view of the Trinity 
as merely modes of (iod’s manifestation, helpecl to 
draw^ out the church’s mind on the Spirit’s essential 
deity and personality, thougli, in distinguishing 
the persons, Origen and others unduly subordiriatea 
the Son, and especially the Spirit. The doctrine 
was directly handled after the middle of the 4tli 
century, when Arianism, wliich carried this sub- 
ordination to the extreme in detiying the deity of 
the Son, was explicitly extendecl to the Spirit by 
Eunomius, and diverted thereto by the Semi-Arians, 
lienee called Pneumatomachi. Against their view 
that the Spirit is only a creature Athanasius and 
others brought the consubstantiality of the Spirit 
into line witli that of the Son, and in 381 the (Coun- 
cil of Constantinople added to the bare Nicone pro- 
T^ion of faitn in the Holy Spirit — ‘ the Lord, and 
giver of life, who proceedeth irom the Father, who 
with the Father and Son together is worshipped and 
lorified, who spake by the prophets.’ From that 
ay to this almost all the divergencies from the 
cliui*ch doctrine of the person have been of the 
Sabellian order. It remained to define the essential 
relation of the Spirit to the Son. Western theology 
tended to emphasise the unity of essence in the 


Trinity, Eastern the Father' iiii ‘ of 
godhead. Acoordingly tlie doel|^ne (tf 
eternal procession nom the and 

(Filioqtte), fully developed by Angntrttoe^: xooted 
itself in the West, while in the East the 
was held to lie from the Father only, or frOte ilfe 
Father through the Son. At or lief ore the Synod-of 
Toledo in 689 the Ft7wqitc was inserted in the Creed 
of Cou.sl antinopie, and this interpolation became dnei 
of the main causes of the schism between East mid 
West. Tlie chtirobes of tlie Keformation accepted 
. the procession from the Son, which as recently an 
, 1875 was diwciiftscd at the Bonn conference between 
1 Kasterns, Anglicans, and Old Catholics, But Pn>- 
; teatantism WiiK long naturally occupietl rather 
1 with the Spirii s work. V'rom strong interest in 
I the latter ptMuiluir vic^^s liave souieiimcs emerged, 

I not least in (he religioiiH movementH of the 19th 
: eeiitiiry. which lias seen Monlanism revivetl in 
; Irvingilism. 

I Tlie tlogmatics of the Spirit, in its two divisions 
: of the peis<m and work, encountei's the two 
i great prolvb'ins oi theology. iii exhibiting the 
; Spirit’s work in conviction, regeneration, and 
, sancti(ieati<m. and also in inspiration, the relation 
! of tlio Spirit’s iietivity <o man’s falls to be deter- 
mined. See Calvin, AitMiNirs, Jaxskn, Will, 
and iNSpjLA'rinN. AH progressive dogmatics not 
; ratioiialisfie aiidressos itself more and more to a 
lliorougli g(>ing recognition of both factors. A» 
lor the Trinitarian ])rohlem, which has come again 
to the front, a stricter bililical theology has some- 
what n.'irrovveil the liasis of dogmatics, so far as 
the. Scripture evidence of tlie Spirit’s personality is 
concerned. And it is now more edeany recognised 
that not the ontological or essential, but tlie eco- 
nomic, 'I’rinity-- i.< . the Trinity in relation toman 
is juesentctf in Scrijiture, even the ‘proceedeth* 
of John, XV. 26, lieing understood as temporal, not 
eternal. .All tlie more does theology feel called 
upon to rise to the ontological Trinity, and labours, 
espoeially in (merman} , to deduce it from the idea 
of the Id vine self-conseioii.siies.s, the Divine love, 
»Js:c. Philosophy itself takes similar paths. Many, 
liowever, who eall themselves Tiinitarian are eo 
only in a pantheistic or Sabellian sense, and regard 
the Spirit as merely a divine energy, or, with 
Sclileiermaelier, as God operative in the church. 

Liftrature, — (1) Patristic: Athanasius, Epitttohv ad 
St rapionem ; Didyiiius .Alex., Basil the Great, and 
Ambrose, l)e Spiritu Sancto ; Gregoiy Nazianzen, 
Orationcs dr I'keof^xn'a, v. ; Augustine, I>e Trinitate, 
iv. V. XV., Tractates in S, Joannemy and Contra.^ 
Maxi m i ri u ( 2 ) Modem ; Owen, Pneumatologia ( 1674 ), 
still, though prolix, the profoiindest of the numerous 
PJnglish works; Heber, Personality ami Office of the 
Comforter (Hampton Lectures, 1816); Burton, Testi' 
monies of the Anti- Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of ike 
Holy (Jhost ( Works, vol. ii. 1831 ) ; Hare, Mission of the 
Ci/mforttr ( 1846 ; 4tli ed. 1877 ) ; Kahnis, Die Lehre^vom 
Hciliffcn Qciste (Halle, 1847 — historical); Cardinal Man- 
ning, Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost (1865) and 
Intenval Mission of the Hoty Ghost ( 1877 ) ; Sweto, Early 
History of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (Camb. 1873) 
and History of the Doctrine of the Procession ( 1876 ) ; 
Smeaton, Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (Cunningham 
Lectures, 1882). For the didereut departments of the 
subject reference should also be made to the standard 
works on biblical theology, the history of doctrines, and 
dogmatics. See also the articles Chbist, Trinity. 

Spirlt*flreseo« See Mural Decoration. 
Splrit-leyel« See Levelling. 

Spiritualism ( on the Continent usually termed 
Spiritism) is the name applied to a great and 
varied series of abnormal or pre- oapyright isss in u.b. 
ter-normal phenomena purporting fay J- b. Lippiiioott 
to be for the most part caused by oomi^y. 
spiritual beings, together with the belief thence 
arising of the intercommunion of the living and 
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the so-called dead. The following is a cleQaitioii 
given in the Loudon Spiritual Magazine^ for many 
years the best exponent of the subject in Great 
Britain ; * Bpirituaiisrn is a science based solely on 
facts ; it is neither speculative nor fanciful. On 
facts and facts alone, open to the whole world 
through an extensive and urobably unlimited sys- 
tem of mcdiuiiiship, it builds up a substantial ^y- 
chology on the ground of strictest logical induction. 
Its cardinal truth, iinperishably established on the 
experiments and experiences of millions of sane 
men and women, of ail countries and creeds, is that 
of a world of spirits, and the continuity of the 
existence of the individual spiiit through the 
momentary eclipse of death ; as it disappeai*s on 
earth reappearing in that spiritual world, and be- 
coming an inhabitant amid the ever-augmenting 
population of the spiritual universe.’ 

The movement known as ‘ modern spiritualism ’ 
is usually considered to have commenced in the year 
1848, with certain mysterious noises and movements 
occurring in a house temporarily occupied by Mr 
Fox and family at Hydeville in the state of New 
York ; and his two daughters, Margaret and Kate, 
aged twelve and nine years respectively, were the 
first individuals rbcognised as mediums, in whose 
presence the phenomena more particularly occurred. 
It must not be supposed that the phenomena them- 
selves were at all now. Throughout all history 
there are records of similar occurrences. Such 
were the disturbances at the ancient palace of 
Woodstock in 1649 ; at Mr Mompesson’s at Ted- 
worth in 1661 ; at Ep worth parsonage in 1716, in 
the family of Mr Wesley, the father of the founder 
of Methodism ; the Cock Lane ghost in London 
investigated by Dr Johnson, Bishop Percy, and 
other gentlemen ; the extraordinary occurroiices in 
the house of Mr Johson in Sunderland in 1839, 
which were investigated and published by T)r 
Clauny, F.K.S., and authenticated by sixteen 
witnesses, including live physicians and surgeons ; 
and numerous less important cases record eil in the 
works of William Howitt, Robert Dale Owen, Dr 
Eugene Crowell, and many older wiiters. But 
none of those occurrences attracted ‘much attention 
or led to any systematic investigation of the sub- 
ject. What especially distiiigiiislies the year 1848 
IS that it was the starting-point of a movement 
which has grown and spread continuously, till, in 
spite of ridicule, misrepresentation, and persecu- 
tion, it has gained converts in every grade of 
society and in every civilised portion of the globe. 
Spiritualism is now to be found as frei^iueiitly 
among the highest aristocracy as among the middle 
classes and the poor. It has its full proportion of 
believers in the foremost ranks of science, litera- 
ture, and art, and in all the learned professions. 
In every European country, in America, and in 
Australia there are luimcious periodicals which 
diffuse a knowledge of its plionoinena, its teachings, 
and its philosophy ; wliile it claims to have pro- 
foundly modified the teaching of some among our 
clergy as to the nature and purpose of the future 
life. Those facts and cliavaotenstics broadly dis- 
tinguish modern B 2 )iritualisiii as being very dilfereut 
from anything that lias preceded it, anil* claim for 
it a 1 ‘espectfiil consideration. 

When the knockings and movements of furniture 
were first heard and seen they were assumed to be 
due to some trick or other natural cause, and there 
X was in every case and throughout the whole coui^e 
of the movement a strong prejudice against any 
other explanation of them. When the Fox family 
could not detect this cause the neighl>ours were 
called in, but equally without result. It woe soon 
observed that the more violent sounds or nations 
occurred in the presence or in the imiiiediate 
vicinity of one or other of the little girls, and 


every precaution was taken against passible tiiek 
on their part. They were closely watched, wens 
held hand and foot, were tied in bags or put to 
stand barefooted on pillows, hut all in vain. The 
raps or loud kiiookijugs on doors or tables, on floor 
or ceiling, oecurred just the same. But this was 
only a part of the phenomena. It was observed 
that the noises occurred at request, or as if in reply 
to observations. Then the alphabet was used, and 
questions were answered by raps at certain lettem 
whicii, when written down, formed oonnected 
words and sentences. In this way the statement 
was elicited that the sounds were made by the spirit 
of a man who bad been murdered in the house and 
buried in the cellar. After several explorations 
human bones with charcoal and lime were dia* 
covered there. Some confirmatory evidence as to 
this murder was obtained, and some of the previous 
dwellers in the house stated that they also had 
been disturbed by unaccountable noises. The 
excitement causetf by these occurrences was so 
great that in order to satisfy the curiosity of 
visitors the Fox family were obliged to submit to 
public exhibitions ami tests of the reruarkable 

S henomena occurring in the presence of their cliil- 
ren, and thus public mediumship began. But at 
the same time other mediums were discovered in 
different parts of the countiy, as if a special 
development of this abnormal power were tlien 
occurring. A few of the inore remarkable of^these- 
mediums may bo here briefly referred to. 

. In 1845 an altom3ther illiterate youth, Andrew 
Jackson Davis, the son of a poor M’eaver and 
apprenticed to a shoemaker at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, began to exhibit remarkable powers as a 
trance siieakor and a clairvoyant healer of diseases. 
During his tranoes ho exliihited such extensive 
knowledge of subjoets quite beyond liis ‘waking 
abilities or acquiremouts as to attract the attention 
of learned men, and under their auspices he de- 
livered in New York 157 lectures which were after- 
wards published in a volume of 800 pages. These 
powers liavo continued to bo exerted during a long 
life. One of his disciples was Thomas Lake Harris 
(q.v.), whose Lyric of the Golden Age^ a poem of 
pages, was dictated in ninety ^our bours^ and 
in the opinion of William Howitt deserves the 
praise that lias been gi\'eii it of possessing almost 
Miltonic grandeur. Just about tlie same time 
( 1846-50) the Davenport brothers began to exhibit 
the remarkable physical plieuoiuena tiiat puzzled 
so many observer in every pai t of the world ; 
and it was about the year 1846 that the celebrated 
medium Home, tlion thirteen years old, bad 
bis first vision of a boy friend, 300 miles away, 
who intimateil to him that he had ' died three 
days before at a certain hour, which was after- 
wards found to be perfectly correct. 

Nature and llange of the Phenomena. — In almost 
every case the medium is a person who in youth 
sees visions and heam voices which often com- 
municate intelligence of distant and somotimee 
future events quite unknown to himself or family. 
Following such pheiiomena, and s^{>arently to 
attract the attention of other persons, noises usually 
occur ; sometinies votces are heaid, and sometimes 
musical sounds. Then follow movements of ma- 
terial objects, either visibly or more often in the 
dark, or in such a way that the result ealy is 
seen. Boouis and even houses aAi sometmes* 
sliaken; bells sometirabes ring vkdMitly witlauvi 
material cause ; flowers, fruits, or otlmr ohjeots see 
InxHight from a distance into closed rooms^. s o m e- 
times of particular kinds' as desired at tlie moment 
by those present. Another curious pheDomeiim. is 
the tying and untying of knota Somfitimea the 
medium is tied in such a taanaer th«t. it. is pkiMy 
impossible he could have so tied idms^lf ; some- 
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times when tied by other persons, and the knots 
and ends of the coids ont ot his reacli, lie is almost 
instantaneously released. Knots are sometmies 
tied on endless cords in a manner impossible by 
human agency, as in the experiments of Professor 
ZMlner. 

A frequent phenomenon is the ydaying on mu- 
sical instruments without human agency, as on an 
accordion held hy the medium hy one hand, and 
sometimes when fiehl by Bpectafcors. (.'loned pianos 
are sometimes played on, wliile accordions or tain* 

' bourines are, as *it were, floated in the air and 
played upon at the same time. 

Writing or drawing is often performe<l without 
human agency. Sometimes the vvi iting ocem's on 
papei-s held or thrown uniler tlie table, or when 
placeil in locked drawci-s, or enclosed betwer-n 
slates tied or screwed together. Sometimes the 
writing thus obtained is in answer to qm^stions 
which may be spoken or written, and oil her known 
or unknown to the mediiun. Tlie diawings are of 
vanous kinds. Some are on slates with pencil or 
chalks, some on paper. Very effect iv^e drawings in 
crayons, water-col cm’s, or oils ar(3 pnslnced with 
extreme rapidity and umler conditions which render 
normal luimnii agency impossible. A Scottish 
medium was accustomed to produce small land- 
scapes in oils on cards privately marked bv the 
witnes.ses and in tfital darkness, the result 'l)eing 
seen tvdth the j>ainls still wet. These were usually 
effective and artistic works. Jn another case the 
space under a table was eiicloscsl hy a large shawl 
hanging to the ground. Markeil cauls were thi uwn 
umlerneath, and in from ten to fifteen seconds the 
drasvings were comjilete. A number of these draw- 
ings wore in tlie possession of the late Mr llenjjuuiu 
Coleman, and were shown to the present writer. 
One in particular was on paper marked by Mr Cole- 
man with two piii-lioles by pins which Merc stuck 
through a small strip of jiaper >Yhich M*as kept as a 
roof of tlie hlcntity of tlic paper so marked. Tlie 
rawing that was tuado on this pa[)er consisted of 
two biixls holding a garlaml oi floM^ers in their 
bills, and was. so executed that the Im’o pin-lioles 
which had been made on the paper formeil tlie 
eyes of the two birds, while tbeir exact correspond- 
ence M’ith the strip kept with the pins in it showed 
that the very paper Mr Coleman had so marked 
had been used. Lord Bortlnvick was present M'ben 
these drawings were described, and confirmed Mr 
Coleman’s account of them before the committee 
of the Dialectical Society in 1869. 

One of the most striking of the physical pheno- 
mena is the levitation of the human body, Mdiicli 
lias occurred Avitli many mediums, but has never 
been more thoroughly tested than with the late 
Mr Home. The extraordinaiy elongation of his 
body was also tested by many competent observers; 
while in his presence, as in that of some other 
mediums, heavy tables were often raised to a con- 
siderable height, or inclined at an angle of nearly 
45% witliout the numerous objects on the table, as 
books, glasses, lamps, &c., falling off. 

A very marvellous phenomenon e.\hiblted by Mr 
Home, and a very few other mediums, is the poM^er 
of neutralising the action of fire, both in their 
own persons and in that of some of the spec- 
tatoi*B, Lord Lindsay (since 1880 Earl of Craw- 
,ford) made ^the following statement before the 
Dialectical Society ; * 1 have frequently seen Home 
when in a trance go to the fire and take out larce 
red-hot coals and carry them al^ut in his hands, 
put them inside his shirt, &e. Eight times I have 
myself held a red-hot coal in my hands without 
injury, when it scorched my face on raising my 
hand. ... A few weeks ago I was’^at a seance 
with eijght others. Of Hiese seven held a red-hot 
coal without pain, and the two others could not 


bear the approach of it.' Lord AdAic^ilir jKtokcai, 

and several others saw Mr 

his hands and then put bin ffuciy 

burning etials, moving it about as timigh igtSmm 

it. in water. Mrs S. C. Hall, the Ear! of 

and several others saw* Mr Homo place a Uril^ 

lump of hiiming coal on Mr S. C. Hall’s liead' and 

draw up his wliite hair over the coal. H-. 

remained tlierc several niiiiiLtes. After it waif. 

taken away it biinied th#* finpers of some whO. ■ 

attempted to touch it. A number of othen* persona 

of the highest character have testified to 

occuiTencea with Mr Horne. 

Even more extraonlimtry, and still more remote: ‘ 
from the normal poM'ej*fi of maiikuid, is the pyo- . ' 
doction of vi.silde an<l tangible liands — which lift 
objects, and somotimc's MTitc, and then dissolve 
away - of faces, and even of entire figures, all 
un<lcr conditions wliich rt»rider imposture iinjK>sslble. 
Both 'idsihle and isible phantoms have had their 
objectivity jiroved by 1>eing pbotogmphetl, and this 
has boon done bv e.xpcrl s who are above suspicion 
and under conditions wliich render the reality of 
the }>hoiu)n)ena deinoaKtrable. Both hands, feet, 
and faces of tliese phantom forms have produced 
iiiouUbi in uieltod jiaraflin, again under conditions 
M liicli render iuipostiire on Iho i*ari of the mediums 
out of the fiiiestion. 

Yet anotli(‘r an<I final c»oriesof phenomena, Miiich 
may be t«»rmcd ]*ByebologieaI or spiritual, are the 
seeing of spirits or s])iritnal forms iiivisible to 
bearing tiadr voices, and by tliib means 
obtaining knowledge of cireu instances occurring at 
a distance ; or of facts nnkmovn to any one present, 
but .ait(’r\vanls voriliod ; or of future events which 
afterwards happen as prinlicted — of all of which 
there is am])lc evidence. Persons gifted with this 
>ower often give long and tdoquent addresses, ot 
lave elaborate essays written through their hands, 
but Muthout any conscious mental agency on their 
jiart ; and it is "from these comnmnication.s that Ave 
acquire oUr most complete knowleflge of the teach- 
ing and philosophy of modern spiritualism. 

So7nc umruct eristics of Med inms . — These numer- 
ou.s distinct classes of phenomena exhibit endless i 
modifications in detail M'itli different mediums, and 
there are several important consideretions which 
are iticonsistent >vith their l>eing, to any considerable 
extent, duo to impasture. In tlie first place, almost 
every medium exfiibits Iiis powers in youth or even 
ill cliildhood without anv opportunity of learning 
the methoils eninloyeil by jirofessional conjurers. 

In the second place, each medium exhibits oout 
siderahle individuality, and rare!}’’, perhaps never, 
oflci's an exact reproiiiiction of the phenomena 
occurring with other mediums. In the third place, 
all the phenomena occur sometimes in private 
houses, to which the me<iiuin conies without any 
apxiaratus whatever. In the fourtli place, every 
class of jibenomena has occurred with nnpaid 
mediums, as w^cll as M'ith those who make medium- 
ship a profession. And lastly, many of the most 
remarkable mediums have submitted to elaborate 
and careful tests by scientific and intelligent 
observers ivith results wholly be^'xmd the powers 
of professional conjurers. 

JS^otable Investigators of the Phenomena. — In 
order to appreciate the important bearing of such 
investigations on the theory that the whole body of 
spiritualistic phenomena are due to delusion or 
imposture, a few of the best known of these 
inquirers must be referred to. Perhaps the earliest 
scientific investigator was Dr Robert Hare 
of Philadelphia, an eminent chemist, especially 
known for his invention of ingenious apparatus. 
‘He, like all other earnest and patient inquirers, 
began under the impression Hiat he would be able 
to expose a delusion ; but all his experiments and 
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teats, with apparatus of his own devising, proved 
that he liad to deal with a great reality. He 
accordingly tried to induce the le^lature to 
appoint a conniiittee to examine and re(^rt on 
the experiments, and failing to succeed in this 
pubiislied his results in a vmume entitled 
mental Examination of the Spiritual Manifestations, 
Judge Edmonds, one of the most acute and pains- 
taking of American lawyers, devoted years to a 
thorough examination of the phenomena, with the 
assistance of the most intelligent men of science 
and education among his acquaintance. He him- 
self became a medium, as did his daughter; and 
this young lady, though possessing omy the or- 
dinary^ American school acquirements, was able 
when in a trance to speak many foreign languajjes, 
including moilern Greek, and to hold conversations 
in them with natives. 

Professors Manes and Loomis, both chemists, 
assisted by two pliysicians and other friends, tested 
the Davenport brothers, and found that the 
phenomena occurring with them were in no way 
due to conjuring. This verdict was confirmed by 
many inmiirers in England, among others by the 
I late Sir Richard Burton, the last man to be im- 
posed upon by conjuring, and to enilorse it as 
reality. Yet he says, in a published letter, ‘ I have 
now witnessed four of the so-called <lark stances. 
These were all in private houses— one of them in 
my own lodgings. We rejected all believers, and 
chose the most sceptical and hard-headed of our 
friends and acquaintances, some of whom had 
prepared the severest tests. Wo provided carc- 
lully against all possibility of confederates, ami 
brought our own cords, sealing-wax, tape, dia- 
chylon, musical instruments, and so forth. . . . 
Sparks of red and pale fire have fallen from the 
ceiling, sometimes peiyendicularly, at other times 
crossing the room. Mr Fay’s coat was removed 
whilst he was securely fastened hand and foot, and 
a lucifer match was struck at the same instant 
showing us the two gentlemen fast bound and the 
coat in the air on its way to the other end of the 
room. ; . . I have spent a great part of my life in 
oriental lands, and have seen there many magicians. 
... I have read and listened to every explanation 
of the Davenport “tricks” hitherto placed before 
the public, and if anything would make me take 
that tremendous leap “ from matter to spirit,” it is 
the utter and complete unreason of the reasons by 
which the manifestations are explained.’ 

Among other investigators of known integrity 
and ability are Robert Dale Owen anti Dr Robert 
Chambers, who investigatetl the phenomena with 
Kate Fox in New York, while the latter was the 
friend of Home, and wrote for him the introtluctory 
ch^ter and the appendix to his Incidents of my 
Life, Dr George Sexton, ah earnest secularist 
teacher and lecturer, was converted by phenomena 
I occurring in his own house and through mediums 
; who were members of his own family dr personal 
friends ; and he afterwards investigated the ma- 
terialisation phenomena occurring through Miss 
Cook. Mr Cromwell Varley, the electrician, tested 
the same phenomena by means of electiical appar- 
atus. Dr Lockhart Robinson, after a long experi- 
ence in the treatment of the insane, and having 
been a violent opponent of spiritualism as wholly 
founded on imposture and delusion, was converted 
by phenomena occurring in his own house in the 
' the American medium Squire. Professor 

Zfillner of Leipzig, in his work Transcendental 
Physics, has described the most marvellous pheno- 
mena occurring in his own study and un^r the 
strictest test conditions, in the presence of tlie 
medium Slade with some of his fellow-professors as * 
witnesses. And lastly, we have Sir William 
Crookes, one of the first chemists and physicists in 


Europe, who for several years (from 1870 to 1874) 
devoted a considerable portion of his time to the 
investigation of the phenomena, and had the 
courage to make public these experiments and their 
results. With several different mediums, in his 
own house and subject to the conditions of scien- 
tific experiment, he*sati8fied himself of the reality 
of the whole range of the phenomena here briefly 
described. So recently as 1889 he has published 
his notes of several stances with Mr Home, in the 
introductory observations to which he makes this 
important statement : * Their publication will at 
any rate show that I have not changed my mind ; 
that on dispassionate review of statements put 
forth by me nearly twenty years ago I find 
nothing to retract dr to alter. I have discovered 
no flaw in the experiments then made, or in the 
reasoning I based upon them.’ 

The Value of these Phenomena, — In view of this 
long series of investigations b^' men of special 
training in science ana of the highest reputation, 
spiritualists urge that the facts on which their 
beliefs arc based are proved to be realities beyond 
all rea.sonable dou]»t. It may be asked, however, 
as many clo ask, what is the meaning or the use of 
these strange phenomena? We feel no interest 
in moving furniture, floating bodies, fire- tests, or 
slate-writing. The answer is that to a very large 
number of minds these physical phenomena, how- 
ever low and trivial they may seem, are thewnost 
effectual and often the only means of com jiel ling 
attention to the subject, and this is more j)ar- 
ticularly the case with those imbued with the 
teachings of modern science. The moment such 
pei-sons are really convinced that physical pheno- 
mena occur which they have always held and 
declared to be impossible, they see that there is 
something move in the matter than imposture or 
delusion, and further inquiry shows them that this 
class of facts constitute the mere outskirts of the 
subject. Almost all the agnostics and students of 
phy.sical science who have become spiritualists — 
and they are to be counted by hundreds in every 
civil Lsed country— have begun the investigation 
because they have been convinced that some of 
these lower physical phenomena are realities ; and 
this fact is a coniiflete answer to those wlio urge 
that such phenomena are trivial, degrading, arid 
unspiritual. If they are so, it shows that men of 
the highest education and greatest knowledge are 
attracted by these very qualities. 

The Teachiny and Philosophy of Spiritualism , — 
But whenever wo pass beyond these phenomena, 
and carefully examine the teachings and the 
philosophy to be found in the deliverances of 
automatic writers and trance-speakei*s, as well as 
in the normal writings of those who have long 
accepted and thoroughly assimilated these teach- 
ings, we enter upon a phase of the subject which 
no unprejudiced person will pronounce to be either 
useless or commonplace, lue universal teaching 
of modern spiritualism is that the world and the 
whole material universe exist for the purpose of 
developing spiritual beings— that death is simply 
a transition from material existence to the fli'st 
rode of spirit-life — and that our happiness and the 
egree of our progress will be wdioily dependent 
upon the use we have made of our fi^ulties and 
opportunities here. It is urged that the present life 
will assume a new value and interei^b when men • 
are brought up not merely in the vacillating and 
questionable belief but in the settled, indubitable 
conviction, that our existence in this world is really 
but one of the stages in an endless career, and 
that the thoughts we think and the deeds we do 
here will certainly affect our condition and the 
very form and organic expression of our personality 
hereafter. 
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As an example of the teacliin^; of Tiiodern epiritual- 


intelligent Bpirituallsts and most trustworthy 
mediums, the following slioi t passages from Smrtt 
TmchmgB, by M.A, Oxon., niiist here suffiee: 
‘ As the^ soul lives in the earth-life, so it goes to 
the spirit-life. Its tastes, its* predilections, its 
habits, its antipathies, they are with it stiil. It is 
not changed save in tlio accident of being froc4l 
from the body. The soul that on earth has been 
low in taste and impure in habit does not change 
its nature by passing from the earth -sphere any 
moi'e than the soul that has been tnithfu], pure, 
and progressive becomes base and ])a<l ]>y death. 
. . . The soul’s cliaracter lias been a daily, hourly 
growth. Tt has not been an overlaying of the soul 
with that which can be tlirown oil; rather it has 
been a weaving into the nature <)f the spirit that 
whicli becomes part of itself, i<lentilje<l with its 
nature, inseparable from its characl^er. It is no 
more possi]>Ie tliat that character should be undone, 
save by the slow process of obliterathm, than that 
a woven fabri<^ should l>c5 rmlely cut and the threads 
remain intact. Nay more; the soul has 
vated habits that have become so ciigraineil as to 
be essential parts of its individuality. Tlu? spirit 
that has yielded to the lusts of a sensual body 
becomes in tlie end their slave. It woiihl u<d be 
liapt)y in the midst of nurity and reliucmeiit. It 
would *sigh for its old liannts and habits, i'hey 
are of its essenc*? ' (p. Kl). 

‘ liniuulahle laws govcrfi the results of <leed,s. 
Deeds of good advance the spirit, wliilst deed.> of 
evil degrade and retartl it. Happiness is hmiHl in 
progiess, and in grailual assimilatioii tc) tlie (5od- 
like and perfect. The spirit of divine love animates 
the acts, ami in mutual blessin;^ the spirits tiud 
their )iappines.s. For them there is no craving for 
sluggish idleness, no cessation of <lesire for pro- 
gressive advancement in knowhslgc. Human 
passions and liuiiian needs and wishes are gone 
with the body, and the spirit, lives a life of purity, 
progress, and love. Hucli is its heaven. We 
know of no hell save that within the soul : a 
hell which is fe<l by the flame of unpurified and 
untamed lust and ])assion, which is kept alive by 
remorse and agony of sorrow, winch is fraught 
with the pangs tliat si)ring unbidden from the 
results of past misdee<ls ; and from which the only 
escape lies in retracing the steps and in cultivating 
the qualities which bear fruit in love contl know- 
ledge of God ’ ( p. 77 ). 

* Wc may sum up man’s highest duty as a 
spiritual entity in tiio word Progress — in know- 
ledge of hiiuself, and of all that makes for spiritual 
development. The duty of man considereu as an 
intellectual being, possessed of luiiid and intelli- 
gence, is summed up in the wonl Culture in all its 
infinite ramifications, not in one direction only, 
but in all ; not for earthly aims alone, but for the 
grand purpose of developing the faculties which 
are to be perpetuated in endless development. 
Man’s duty to himself as a spirit incarnate in a 
body of flesh is Purity in thought, word, and act. 
In tliese three words, Progress, Culture, Purity, 
we roughly sum up man’s duty to himself os a 
spiritufd, an iutellectual, and a corporeal being’ 
(p. 154). 


^he following works have been consulted in writing 
this article ; T/ee HUtory of the Supernatural^ by Wil- 
liam Howitt (2 vols.); Footfalls oh the Boundary of 
Another World and The D^alahle Lcmd behoeen thts 
World and the JText^ by Robert Dale Owen ; PlancKette, 
or the Despair of Science and The Proof Palpable of 
Immortality^ bySpes Sargent; Report on Spiritualism 
of the Committee of the London Dialectical Society; 
Primitive Christianity and Mode%m Spiritualism^ by 
Eugene (^well, M.D.; Researches in the Phenomena of 


Sph'Uualismi by Sir William CSPoOfcefc; 

Mirctcles and 

writer; and Transrcndmlal PAtj/iics, 
by C. C. Massey). [See also Myer^ 

Life (18931, and Human Personalxip and Swrmmvf '. 
hodUy Death ( IiH)8) ; A. l^ang, Cock Lane and Cmmxm 
Sense (1894); Frink Poduiore, Modern SifnrUuaMm:.d 
nisforuKuid a Criticism ( V.K)‘J); and the articles AXIMAX* 
MAONirriSM, Hvl'KoTisw, THKOHurHY.— E d,] - > 

Mpitalflelds, iri; north east Ltuiddn, derives itbl' 
name from the hospital of Ht Mary, founded tbera 
in 1107 by Walter Bnine uiul bin wife Rosia. The 
niannfacLiire of silk was estabHsbe<i in Spitalflelds 
by cirjigi'iints from France after the revocation of 
the Edict of NanttJN 

Hpilhead« a cetcbrate<l roadstead on the south 
coast of England. a}Hl a favouviie rendezvous of 
the British )iavv, is the eastern division- the 
' Solent (q.v.l being the w<*h:tevii - of the strait that 
* separates the Isle of Wight from the mainland. 

I It is proteeted from all winds, except those from 
the south east, .‘ifjd its nott;d security W'armnted 
the mime w inch Iims been applied to it by Salim’S of 
til#' ‘kings bodebnmber. ' It receiv'cs its name 
fiotn tlK‘ * Sjdt/ a sandbank stretching south from 
tIm' Ham]»sliHe short' for 3 miles ; and it is J4 miles 
: hiiig hy ahtint d miles in average bremlth. Here 
' in 1797 tln^ saihns of tiie (‘hanind Fleet mutinied 
! for more iiheral pav ami allowances, which w^ere 
i granlt^d to tliem. Si>i1ht‘ad has been strongly 
’ th hmtled sinof? is()4 by forlifications completing 
‘ tlitJ.seof Portsmouth (ti.v.). 

I Spitz or l^omeraiiian the result of 

I a cross from tlie Ks<[uimaux tlog, the native dog of 
the Arctic regions. I'he s]dtz is about the size 
of the spaniel, with a sharp-pointed face and an 
abundant white coat sometimes of great lieauty. 
Other colours are kimwn, including black. As the 
spitz is useful fur no kind of work, and is generally 
bad lenqieri'd. this breeti is rarely seen in bbiglano. 
It is eoiiiparatively common in the I'nited States, 
wliere if is a favourite dog with Germans especially, 
and where many of the deaths in the hot months 
from liydropliobla have been due to its bite. 

group of Arctic islands, lying 
400 miles N. of Norway, and consisting of West 
Spitzliergen ( 15, ‘260 sq. m.), North-east Land (4040 
sq. m.). Stans Forelaml (2210 sq. in.), the three 
islamis calle<l King (. 'buries Laml or Wiche Island 
(also idenlilied witli Gillis Laml 1, Barents Land, 
Prince Charles Foreland, and several smaller 
islands and clusters of islets. The whole is ice- 
IkiuikI, and there arc 1 Magnificent glaciers on the 
eastern slmres, especially on North-east Land, 
where Dickson’s glacier has a length of more than 
150 miles. A thick ice-sheet covers the whole of 
the interior of tin* larger islands ; but several sharp 
peaks whence the name Bpitz ( * iieedle-like ^) 
-liergen (‘mountains’) — project above it. ^ These 
peaks are generally close u]>on 2000 feet in alti- 
tude; but one at least, Hornsund Tind, at the 
southern extremity of West Spitzbergen, reaches 
4560 feet, and on tke small island of Prince Charles 
Foreland, lying to the west of West Spitzbergen, 
there are peaks nearly 5000 feet in height. The 
shores of West Spitzbergen, except on the east, are 
deeply indented with fjords ; two. Ice Fmrd, 
stretching north-east and north, and Wiide my, 
coming southwards, almost meet and cut the island 
in two. The north-west shores of North-east Land 
are also very much broken. The eastern slior^ 
generally are difficult of access, owing to their 
being swept by a cold Arctic current from the 
north. But the Gulf Stream sweeps up along the 
west side of the group, and very considerably 
modifies the climate. The mean yearly climate 
seems to vary from 10'’ tp 16® F. in difffewirtjsiears. 
THe vegetoiion, which was wondernilly luxuriant 
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in the Miocene period, is now veiy scanty ; except 
for the polar willow and a couple of beny-bushea, 
it consists principally of saxiirages ancl moeaes. 
The reindeer w*ere, from markings on tlieli* ears 
(said by Nordenskiold to' be due to the cold), be- 
lieved to come hither for the summer only I The 
arctic fox and polar bear ai*e the only otuer land 
animals that frequent the islands, tliou^h there are 
vast swarms of sea-fowl of various kinds (gulls, 
etrels, tlie eider-duck, wild geese, rotches, the snow- 
iinting, and others^, several of which make tiiese 
islands tiieir breeding- quartei’s. The sea-watei*s 

round the coasts are exceptionally rich in marine 
fauna. During the 16th and 17th centuries largo 
fleets of whalers from the North Sea countries and 
from liussia used to make these islands their head- 
quarter during the summer. But the whales have 
been almost exterminated, and the seals are 
rapidly approaching the same condition owing 
to reckless slaughter. The only frequenters of 
the group now are Norwegian walrus hunters 
and Swell ish scientific explorers, who since 1858 
have been unwearied in their efforts to obtain full 
information about the islands of the archipelago. 
There are no ^permanent inhabitants ; but at times 
hatdy Russian and Norwegian hunters have stayed 
one and occasionally more winters on the group. 
The Spitzbergen islands were discovered by Barents 
in 1596, and nave been made the starting-point of 
attempts to reach the North Pole. Here in 1861 and 
1864 Nordenskiold measured an arc of nieiidian. 
Sir ^1. Conway explored the main island in 1896. 

See Lord Dufferin’s Leiterg from JSinh Latitudes 
(1857); Kropotkinc’s paper in Ency. Brit, ; and Sir W. 
M. Conway, The First Crossiwj of Spitsbergen ( 1807 ). 

Splay. See Chamfek. 

Spleen. This organ, present in vertebrates 
from the fishes upwards, has no doubt very import- 
ant functions to perform, but about these we know 
as yet very little indeed. It is of the size and 
sliape of a rather long halfpenny bun, and is situ- 
atea ' in the left hypochondriac region, clasping 
by its flat surface the cardiac portion of the 
stomach (see figure at article Abdomen). Unlike 
the liver and pancreas, it has no duct and manu- 
factures no juice, being connected with the rest 
of the body by its blood-vessels, nerves, and lym- 
phatics : tliese enter the organ at its hylus and 
ramify within it. The spleen is invested by a 
capsule consisting chiefly of muscular tissue, and 
from this capsule muscular processes called trabec- 
ula} run into the interior of the organ supporting 
its delicate pulp. As one would expect from its 
structure, the organ can expan4l and contract, and 
this it docs from a variety of causes — for instance, 
after a meal the organ expands, reaching its 
maximum in about live hours, then contracting 
again. In diseased conditions it may expand to 
several times its normal size, which would not be 
possible were its capsule of fibrous tissue like those 
of other glands. The blood-vessels enter the spleen, 
and the arteries become invested by curious mosses 
of tissue called adenoid, and these little masses, 
the splenic corpuscles, are of about the size of 
millet seed, and quite visible to the naked eye on 
cutting open the organ. 

If the spleen of a man or an ox be cut open it 
will app^r of a soft pulpy consistence and deep 
crimson in colour, with little white patches, these 
splenic corpuscles, scattered through it. On putting 
the spleen under a running jet of water the so^ 
spleen pulp infiltrated with blood will be washed 
away, leaving behind the tough capsule, the 
branching trabeculm, and the blood- vessels with 
some of these splenic corpuscles attached to them. 
The blood-vessels end in the tissue of the spleen, 
and those that terminate witliin the splenic bodies 


do 80 in the usual way, passing into true capillaries. 
Within the spleen pulp, however, whieli forms the 
chief part of the organ, the arteries open directly 
into the loose tissue forming the pulp, so that the 
blood percolates through this bmore leaving the 
organ by the veins. The blood thus becomes inti- 
mately associated with this pulpy tissue, and 
becomes modified by it, as we shall see. It is 
highly probable that the chief use of the spleen is 
to modify the blood passing through it, and hence 
it is spoken of as a blood-gland, m contradistinc- 
tion to a digestive gland, which j^urs its secretion 
into the digestive tract, and aids the processes 
which go on there. It is very probable tliat the 
spleen has the power of arresting and destroying 
the old worn-out red blood-corpuscles as they pass 
tlirough it, for within the spleen itself evidence of 
their destruction is found in the laige quantity 
ever present of iron and other bodies, wliicn would 
result from their dissolution. Moreover there is 
strong reason for supposing that the active agents 
in tins destmetion are the cells present in the 
spleen pulp, some of which are generally found 
with bits of the red blood -corpuscles, and pig- 
mented masses derived from thorn, within tfieir 
bodies. But the spleen not only destroys blood- 
corpuscles ; it forms new ones, and these are poured 
out of the pulp into the splenic vein, and are 
carried off* in the general circulation. Most of 
these new corpuscles appear to be of the® white 
variety, for an abnormally large nuniber of these 
are by some observer found in the splenic vein, 
these white corpuscles changing, aided by the 
spleen itself, into red ones. 

There is little doubt that in a general way the 
spleen is a blood -modifying gland, and in diseases 
such as splenic leucocytheniia it becomes enor- 
mously enlarged, and pnaluces large nuniljers of 
white corpuscles. In intermittent fever it is also 
enormously enlarged, forming the ague-cake. It 
may, however, bo excised, even in the case of 
man, without j)roducing fatal consequences, the 
lymt»hatic glands enlarging and the lx)no marrow 
undergoing changes, j)robably to enable them to 
comi3eusate for the loss of the other organ. 

, The spleen was long supposed to be the seat of 
some of the less amiable emotions — envy, malice, 

Spleenwortf any fern of the genus Asplenium. 
See Teens, Vol. IV. p, 690. 

Splenic Fever. See Anthrax. 

Splicing:. See Knots. 

Splint, or Splent, is a bony enlargement on 
the horse^s leg, between the knee and fetlock, 
usually appealing on the inside of one or both 
fore-legs, frequently situated between the large 
and small canon bones, depending upon concussion, 
and most common in young horses that liave been 
rattled rapidly along hard roads before their bones 
are consolidated. When of recent and rapid 
growth, the splint is hot and tender and caus^ 
lameness, especially noticeable when the horse is 
trotted along a hard road. A piece of spongio- 
piline saturated with cold water should be applied 
to the splint, kep't in position with a light linen 
bandage, and wetted with cold water or a refriger- 
ant mixture every hour. Perfect rest must be 
enjoined for ten days or a fortnight. When the 
limb is cool and free from tendemeilb, the swellintf, 
which will still remain, may be greatly reduced by 
some stimulating applications, such as the oint- 
ment of the red iqdiae of mercury, the common fly- 
blister, or the firing-iron. For the splint-bones, 
see Horse, Vol. V. p. 790. 

SpUntet in Surgery, are certain mechanical 
contrivances for Imping a fractured limb in its 
proper position, and tor preventing any motion of 
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'til9 ol tbe broken bone; thiro airo airo ant* 
pto^rnA tor Meanag perfect immotiilitj ef tlifi palte 
to ere applied in other earn, as in 

dlseaiEiea joints, after resection of joints^ &e. 

Ordinary splints are composed of wo^ carved to 
tne shape of the limb, and itadded ; the best pa<ia 
being made out of old blankets, which sln>ala lie 
ent inte Rtiips long and wide cnongli to line the 
spHiits> and laid in sufficient uuinner upon me 
another to give the requisite softness. The spHiiis 
should be nrmly liound to the limb with pieces of 
bandage, or with straps and buckles; car© l^ing 
taken that they are nut on sufficiently tight to 
keep tlic parts immovable, and to prevent muscular 
masin, but not so tight as to induce discomfort. 
Gutta-percha, sole-leather, or pasteboard, after 
having been softoneil in lioiliijg watei% may in 
some cases advantageously take tbo place of 
woo<ien splints. Tliey must be apjilied wlicn soft 
to the part they are intended to sujiport, so .‘is to 
take a i^orfect mould, anil then ]>e dried, stiffened, 
and, if necessary, lined. Porforateil tin or :finc is 
Bometiines used to form splints. Au account of 
the more complicated kinus of splint requir<-d in 
certain cases, as MacIntyre's Splint, fjistoirs Splint, 
&c., may be seen in Siiiy illustrated catJilogue of 
surgical instruments. 

Tiie ordinary splint is now to a great degree 
supeijeded by immovable bandages, wluch consist 
of tlie ordinary bandage saturated with a thick 
mucilage of starch, with glue, or witli water-glass 
(a solution of silicate of soda). As, however, these 
bandages require some hours to tliy 4uid become 
rigid, means must bo used to counteract any dis* 
placement of the linih in the interval. On this 
account many surgeons prefer the plaster of Paris 
or gypsum bandage, wliich is a[>])lied in the folloiv- 
ing manner : the limb being protected by a layer 
of cotton wool, a bandage composed of coarse and 
open material, into which as niucli dry powdered 
gypsum as possible has been rubboif, must be 
iiiimersed in water for about a minute, and tlreii 
rolled around the limb in a spiral manner, just ns 
an ordinary bandage ; after every second or third 
turn of tlie bandage, the left hand of the surgeon 
should bo plunged into water, and smeared over 
the part last applied. When the whole has been 
thus treated, the exterior of the bandage should 
be smeared over witli a paste of gypsum and w^ater 
until a smooth surface and complete rigidity have 
been attained — a ]>roce.ss not occupying more than 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 

an Alpine piiss in the Giisons, 
Switzerland, situated at au altituilo of 6946 feet. 
It connects the valley of the Farther Bliine wdth 
that of a trlbutar}’^ of the Adda, and has been used 
for crossing the Alps since the time of tlie Homans. 
The existing road, 24 miles long and 14^ feet wide 
throughout, was made by the Austrian govern- 
ment in 1812-22. It is protected against avalanches 
by several galleries ana refuges. 


Spahr^ Ludwig, composer and violinist, was 
bom at Brunswick on 5th April 1784. His talent 
for music was shown early, and attracted the 
notice of the duke, who lent him valuable sup- 
port in his studies. This patronage he justified 
py establishing a high reputation as a perfoniier 
pn the violin* In 1806 he was appointed music 
director at the court of 6axe-Gotha, but gave 
up that post in 1813 to become musie director < 
of the Theater an der Wieu at Vienna. There, 
however,^ he stayed only two years, and afterwards 
spent a similar period ( 1817-19 ) in a siituler position 
at FlankfoTt-on-the-Mahi. In 1920 he aweared in 
liondoR^vhere he was received witli great applause 
at the Philliamionio Society’s eoneeits^ On the 
recommendation of Weber, he was in January 


Oumel, which post lie.em^ 

He died on gad October 
nuBteroftn mnsica! compesitions fCttf 
Fau4^^ t/imoTuto, and Zemira und- 
oratorios Die leizieti Din^e, Des 

and Der Fall liahylons ; ' 

symplumies, the finest Die Wcifie der Time ; t 

very Viigbly esteemeil violin concertos; 
sonatas for violin and harp, fantasias, and rondos^ > 
Die letztm Din^e, or Last Judgment, is a 
grand and attractive work ; so also is Der 

first produced at a Norwicli musical 
festival (1842). Ah a violinist Sjiohr deservedly ; 
ranks as oue of the greatest amongst Geniutn 
masters of the instrument. liiw ViodnschuiCf a 
manual for advauct^I violin players, is almost 
indispensable for any student who aspires to 
riiastery of t<'c]udqne as a jx^ fonner. 

See loH Autohiof^raphy (Eng. tran.s. 386-1:), and bio- 
graphies by Mali bran (I860) and Sohletterer (lvS81). 

Spokoiie* a city of Washington, capital] of 
Spokaiio county, is situated on tbe Spokane Itivcr 
and on sevoml railroads. The on the river are 
niiU^otl for median ical and electric powei, and have 
added greatly to the importance of the town, wiiich 
has many Hour and lumher mills. In 1890 it was 
almost totally <]t f?tio\ itd by tire, but fjuickly rebuilt, 
m.nd has gn>wn lapidlv, 'lN>p. (IS80) IloO ; (1890) 
!iy.e2 .; (IIRKI) 30,848/ 

Spoleto (Lnt. S/w/rfi(ttti), an arcbiepiscopal 
city of ancient Umbria iu the luiildle of Italy, is 
situated on a rocky hill, 7o miles bv rail N. by 
K. of Home. It is coummnded Ijv a citadel, which 
dates from the days of the Gotlis, and has a fiiie 
cathedral, built underthe Lombard dukes, with fres- 
coes by Lippo Lippi. I'he churches of SS. Domenico, 
Peter,* Greg<jry, and Nicholas present interesting 
features. There is a monument of Victor Ermimmiel 
(1892). Water is bnmght to the city by a 7th- 
ceatury acjuetluet, 270 feet high iiml 6^ lung. 
The ancient Spoleiium had its origin in a Homan 
colony planted here about 240 B.c. ; Hannibal (q. v.) 
was repuisetl in an assault he made on the town (217 
B.c.) after tlie battle of Lake Trasirnene, Under 
the Lombanis it became the capital of an indexicnd- 
ent duchy, and its dukes ruletl over great part of 
Central Italy. Having been unite<l to Tuscany, it 
was bequeathed by the Countess Matilda to the 
I pojio (1115). Spoleto has manufactures of woollens 
I and hats. Pop. 7696. 

{$11011^69 {PoriJer&\ a class of animals whose j 
tyi>e of structure is simpler than that of all tlie I 
other multicellular forms or Metazoa. For the 
body of a sponge is not dificreu tinted into orrans, 
and tlssnes are only, as it were, in the making. 
Almost all are marine, occurring from the shore to 
the great depths. Except as embryos, they are 
always fixed to rocks, or in the mud, or upon sea- 
weeds, or on other animals. Their sedentary^ life, 
the usnal abseiice of any marked contractility, 
their frequently herb-like growth, and other char- 
acters, led early naturalists to regard sponges as 
plants ; but their animal nature is at once evident 
when we examine into their internal structure and 
activities, or when we trace their development. 
Yet tliey remained puzzles for centuries. Pey- 
sonnel regarded them as worm-nests, for were not 
worms found inside of them? Lamarck tliought 
they were colonies of polypes, but the polypes were 
not to be seen. In popular classification they were 
raaked with seaweeds. A great step was made \ 
when, about 1920 - 95 , Robert Grant observed the . 
water-currents whiob pass in by minute pores all 
over the snrtooa and pass out by the larger aMr» 
turn. Binee then oar knowledge of sponges na 
been vapidly progressii^* 
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If we examine a very simple s^nge, such as 
Ascetta, we see a small vase-shapea body, fixed at 
its base, open at the apex. 
Examined microscopically 
this vase shows an internal 
layer of ciliated cells, a 
very delicate external skin, 
ancl between these a middle 
stratum in which ^ lie 
numerous needles of lime, 
which form the supporting 
skeleton of the sponge. 
Through the walls run 
numerous fine canals, and 
if we observe a larger 
sponge living in water witli 
which a little powdoretl 
carmine lias been mixed 
we can verify Grant’s ob- 
Fig. l.-Section tlirough ?ervation that water passes 
wall of SyciUa chrym- »MH>utie pores all over 

liSf Hhowing various the surface and passes out 
kinds of spicules, and by the larger apical aper- 
pores in the wall. tures. On these currents 

^ of water, which continually 

feed and refresh the body, the life of the sponge de- 
pends. Every Metazoon organism is ‘ a city of cells ’ 
— a sponge is peculiarly Venice-like. The currents 



Fig. 2. — Section of part of a Sponge, OscareUa lohularis 
(after Schulze), showing afferent Ciinals, ciliated cham- 
bers, efferent canals^ internal cavities (r, ^), segment- 
ing ova (a, by c, d), 

are sustained by the activity of the internal ciliated 
cells, which by their ceaseless lashing draw the water 
inwards aii<1 tlrive it also outwards, and at tlie same 

time absorb food- 
])ar tides which drift 
along in the current. 

But few sponges are 
so simple as the vase- 
like Ascetta ; Ave are 
familiar, for instance, 
witli the complex 
‘ horny ’ skeleton of 
the bath-sponge (Eu- 
spongia), or with 
tlie beautiful flinty 
framework of the 
Venus’ Flower-basket 
(Euplectella) ; and an 
examination of the fresh- water sponge (Spoi^lla) 
of the lake or canal, or of the Mermaids’ (Cloves 
(Chalina) so often cast up half alive on the beach, 
convinces us that the structure of the soft parts is 


also relatively complex. Yet with the simple primi* 
tive cups, the most complex forms are connected by 
a gradual series of steps, and simple cups they au 
are Avhen very young. Let us consider briefly how 
the complication of structure is brought about. 

{ 1 ) The vegetative character of sponges is shown 
by the prolific way in which buds grow out from 
the parent body. These buds may pn)duce other 
buds, and the walls of neighbour-buds may fuse ; 
in this way there arise from an original sac-like 
form complex structures puzzling to those who 
seek logical clearness as to the nature of animal 
individuality (see fig. 3). 

(2) In the simple Ascoii type the internal cavity 

is lined by the characteristic Monad-like, ‘col- 
lared,’ ciliated cells. If this layer grow more 
rax)idly than tlie outer strata it will naturally 
become folded into a number of side-aisles, and 
this is seen in the Sycon type of calcareous sponges, 
in whicli the characteristic collared and ciliated 
cells are restricted to a series of radial cliainbere 
around the central cavity. If a similar process 
of folding occur in the radial chambers the char- 
acteristic collared and ciliated cells become restricted 
to little ciliated anipulhe or chambers, which after- 
ent canals from the surface enter, and from which 
efferent canals lead to the central cavity and thence 
outwards. This is the state of a flairs in the j 
Leucon type of calcareous sponges, and, with further ' 
complications, in the great majority of forms.^ i 

(3) Another seat of complication is the middle ' 
stratum. This is called the mesoglcca in order to 
emphasise the fact that in sponges, as also in 
(’oelenterates, it has not the same definiteness as 
the middle layer or niesoderm which occurs in the 
Ciclomata, that is, in all animals higher than 
Cojlenterata. In the simple si)onges the middle 
stratum is very simple, and always it seems to owe 
its units to contributions from the inner laj^er or 
endoderm. In more complex forms, hoAvever, the 
mesogleea contains a great variety of cells : some 
skeleton -making, others contractile, othera like 
simple connective tissue, others full of jdgment, 
others forming reproducti\'e elements, and so on. 

In s])onges the outer layer or ectoderm is ahvays 
unimportant, though it may line the outer portions 
of the inhalent canals ; the mesoderm forms the 
skeleton and contains the reproductive elements ; 
the inner layer or endoderm is very important, 
including, an it does, the collared ciliated cells 
which cause the water-currents and absorb the 
food, as well os other flattened and often ciliated 
cells which line the eflerent channels. 

of S2i07iges, — Although sponges do not move, 
there is great motor activity in the ciliated cells of 
the endoderm. Like many other passive organisms 
sponges are profoundly influence^ by their surround- 
ings, for tlieir shapes vaiy according to the nature 
of their anchorage and the currents Avhicli play 
around them. Sensitiveness to stimulus is shown 
hy tlie closure of the little superficial pores and 
sometimes eveii of the larger exlialent aperture or 
apertures. This closure is due to special con- 
tractile-cells in the mesoglcea, and in some cases it 
seems that these arf? connected with sensitive and 
nervous cells on the surface. The food of sponges 
consists of microscopic organisms and particles of 
organic debris, wliich are borne by the water- 
currents, and caught by the ciliate^l cells Avhichj^^ 
like so many Monads, SAvalloAv first and digest 
intracellularly afterwards. From the cells which 
feed surplus nutritive material oozes to adjacent 
cells, or is passed to mobile amoelxiid cells in the 
mesogicea. Useless debris is also got rid of by the 
collared cells. Respiration is of course effected by 
the currents of water wliich wash the cells, and 
some of the bright pigments, such as iloridine, 
characteristic of many sponges, readily absorb 




Fig. 3. — Figure of Leucandra 
saccharatay showing mode of 
growth by budding. 
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oxygen. The green pigment of Spoiigilla is at 
least closely analogous t<» clilorophyli. 

Jteproductton.—^poiigcfi multiply, like niaio’’ 
planra, hy overgrowth ami hiuhling, but tli(3 buds 
remain continuous with the parent mass, though 
sometimes it happens that small portions are set 
adrift from a inonbund body. As a sponge is but 
slightly dUferentiated, as ‘ a fragimuil is a fair 
sample of the whole body, we can uiidei-stand the 
success with which the sponge- fanners hed out 
portions of sponge in suitable places, leaving tUcm 
to grow to a size lit for use. But sexual r<‘prodiic 
tion also occurs in all sponges. I’lie ova and s]>er' 
matozoa are included in the inesoglo*a, originating 
from apparently similar <*.ells. Both tuiisexnal and 
bisexual forms occur, in rare castes within oiie 
species. The ova an' fertilised ])y S])ermato/.oa 
tlrawn in by the water- currents, and develojunent 

J )roceeds through several stages hefore the embryo 
eaves tlie parent (see tig. 2). 

The life history of tlie fresh water sj)onge, Spon 
gilla, as told by Marshall, is one 4»f interesting 
vicissitmles. Tn autumn tIies[M)nge )»egins to suH’er 
from the cold find the scarcity of fond, ;in<l di<‘s 
away. But throughout the inoril>un<l pan'ut clumps 
of cells coinhine into "gomniMlos,’ wliich are fur 
nished with capstan-lik«» spicules, ninl are ahh^ to 
survi\e the winter. In /Vjiril or ^lay iliey 

from the [).i.rental c(»ip^e, and form new 
sponges. Some of tliese are shorl -lived nialc'^, 
others are more stal>le hunnh\s. TJic t>va pro- 
duced by the latter, and bntiliscii )\v the cclN 
of the former, develop into anotlio- gem'iation af 
sponges, whi<*h in turn »]i<' away in autumn, an«l 
give rise to gemniulcs. 'Flie life history thus illus- 
trates Alternation of (Generations ). 

Jk'.relopinent. The 4leveIopnn‘nl of spong<'s varies 
considerably in the diiVerent types, hut w<» may 
sketch that of a calcaiM' 
oils spoMg4\ T1 m 3 fertilise4l 
ovum 4li\i4les oomjdetely, 
and forms a hollow sjiherci 
of in part: ciiiat4»d cells, 
which escapes frmn the 
parent into tlie water. In 
the course of a short free- 
swimming life tln^ ]>all of 
cells bco4)mcs invaginated, 
and forms a two-layered 
gastrula. Tlii.s fixes itself, 
mouth d4iwn wards. But 
pores soon appear througli 
the Wi^ll.s ; the internal 
cells wliich had mean while 
lost their cilha regain ( hem ; 
an exhalent orifice? is formed 
by rnj)ture at the apex ; a 
middle .stratum is eicrived 
from the inner layer and 
b section of einbFyoatter begin.s to form spiemles: the 
it has settled down, show- vnnnrr 
ing the two germinal poling sponge is made. 

layers and the central Clmstjication . — One of 

cavity. the oldest and most con- 

venient classifications of 
sponges is that which distinguishes three main sets 
according to the nature of the skeleton : 

(1) CALCisroNOiiG ; with spicules of carbonate of lime, includ- 
ing Ascon, Sycon, and tieucon tyi)e8. The purse-like 
^ Symndra (or GratUia) compresaa is common on British shores. 
(2) SiLicispONOiiE : with spicules and threads of silica--6.g. 
the Venus’ Flower-l>asket (Euplectella); the likewise deep- 
sea Glass-rope Sponge (Hyalonema): Mermaids’ Gloves 
{Ckalina oculcUa), witli a fibrous as well as a flinty skeleton ; 
the common Crumb>of-bread Sponge {Halichondria panicea)i 
Clione, which boros in oyster shells; Suberites domuncula, 
which grows round a whelk shell inhabited by a hermit-crab ; 
and the f resh- water Spongilla. 

(8) Grbatobponota : with a ftamework of spongln or sponge- 
stuff and no proper spicules-— e.g the Bath-sponge (Eu- 
spongia), which thrives on same of the Mediterranean coasts. 



Kg. 4. — Two stage.s in 
&o developiiiont of 
Sycandra rap/uinus 
( after Schulze ) : 
a, gastrula, towards end 
of free-swimming stage ; 


; To these may be added a few, ppobaUy di 
I rate, forms which liave no skel^n at Wl (1 ,, 

; spongio?) -e.g. Oscarelia (or ffaitaarca) labUlai^it. 

7/*A‘<o/7/. '- Spi>iigert, as we should expect, occur in 
, very ancient strata ; reiiiaiiis of a flinty fonxi (Plroto^ 
; spongia) have been found in Cambrian strata. 

! Ill succeeding ages they are almost alw'ays repi^ 

^ sent Oil. Bcnniiiis «»f calcaicouH forms are almost 
j conliiioil to one peculiar set of large forms 

• trones) in l)evonian and several succeeding 
j epochs. PiufoHsor Franz Eilhard Schulze- the. 

greatest anlliority on sponges — divides tlie sponge 
I branch of the gtmeab^gical tree into tln-ee r the 
; calcareous forms to (me .sicle, the siliceous IleX- 
I jictiin'Uida with triaxial spicules to the other, and 
bctwf'en these the (dher flinty ft]>4>iige.‘< whoae 
spicules h}iV4' four axes ( Tetraxonia) (vr only one 
( Abniaxouia), ami tiic lioruv sponges without any 
, Kpicnlci-. k is gi'iierally ali4)\v(al Unit the .spongea 
ni<* (|Uite distinct from tlie (‘o'lenbo ales, tin»l that 
liny an* s^nin'what degenerate and divergent 
j descendants of the primitive .Metazoa. 

' fit fitjn r Oi’f/rnt isffhs.- - *’ S|H)ngeft are living 

I iliirkt'ls in \> liicli nian;> sriiall animals play hide- 
and-seidv.’ F4>lyi>»*s, \\4»rms, and .some other 

j animals aie ofitMi f4»nml a^-sociated with sjionges, 

I Using them i)ar(ly for slicltcr, inirtly as lirowsing- 
I grounds. Fj4»ni the ap)»etite of larger aninmlfl 
sponges a r<' 4loul)tless in gn.'at ])art saved by their 

• spn ni(‘.s, ami lJn*ir frc(juenlly oflciisive taste and 
, 4idonr. S4nm* sponges arr* borers, ami otbeiB 
i siijotln'i* forms ol lib' as pa.‘^siv4‘ as (bomsclves. 

I S<'\<.*ral crabs arc maskial by j;rowtbs of sponge, 

I ami witlnn .s4.*\eral sjaniges inmute Algie live in 
j constant ]>fu*tiuM'ship. 

I Several species 4.>f ICnspongia are in use for econ- 
4>inic jmrpost's. 'r\\«» sjiecies ar<? brought from 
; the la'vant, ami one (not nincb inferior) from the 
West indif's and coast of Florida. Tlie triule. in 
I spoiigt* is vei y eonsideralile : it is ('arried on I'hiefly 
by (ireeks, Sicilians, and Tunisians, and by the 
inhabitants of tin' Bahama Islands. The num- 
ber of men emi>l4>vo4i in I be Lfivantinc sponge- 
fishery is between 40(K) and 5CKX>, foriniiig tlie 
crew.s of about (iflO l»oat.N. The.se boats find their 
chief em])lovment on the eoast.s of Candia, Bar- 
barv, and Syria. The sponge is obtained by 
iliving, the diver taking do>vn with him a flat piece 
of stone of a triangular shape, wdth a hole drilled 
through one of its comers ; to this a cord from the 
boat i.s attached, and the diver makes it serve to 
guide him to particular spots. When he reaches 
the growing 8pong(\s he tears them oft' the rocks, 
and places them under liis arms; he then pulls at 
the rope, which gives the signal to liLs companions 
in the boat to haul him up. The value of sponges 
collecteil in Greece and Turkey is from £90,000 to 
£100,000 annually. The diving-bell and diving- 
dress are sometimes made use of. The Greeks of 
the Morea, instead of diving, obtain sponges by a 
pronged instrument ; but the spon^.s thus collected 
are torn, and sell at a low price. The be.st sponges 
are obtained on detached heads of rock in eight or 
ten fathoms water. 

The sponges of the Bahamas and other West 
Indian islands are of a larger size and coai*8er 
quality ; the sponge-trade there employs 500 small 
vessels and 5(XK) to 6000 people ; in 1890 the crop 
exceeded 900,000 lb., worth £61,400; and about 
215,000 lb., worth £17,000, are sent annually to 
Great Britain. The sponges are torn from the 
rocks by a fork at the end of a long pole. To get 
rid of the animal matter they are buried for some 
daY.s in the sand, and then soaked and washed. 

The domestic uses of sponge are familar to every 
one. It is also of great value to the surgeon, not 
only for removing blood in operations, but for 
checking hiemorrhage. Burnt sponge was once a 
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valued reined}^ for Bcrofuloua dkeases and goitre ; 
but iodine and bromine, from wliich it derives all 
its value, are now administered in other forma 

See popular aeoount of sponees by SoUbs in OMueH’s 
Natural Hutorp; £. Haeckd, DU KaikiokwHrnfM 
(1872); Challenger Beports on Spongy by Haeckel, 
Pol^jaefif, Schulze, Sollaz; Yoamaer, ^Die Poriferen,’ in 
Bronn’s Thierreich ; Von Lendenfeld, * A Monograph of 
Australian Sponges,’ Proc. Linn, Soc. NJS, Wales (vol. 
ix. 1884). 

Sponsor ( Lat. , ' promiser ’ ). See Godfather. 
Spontnneity* Bee Nervous System, Wiix. 
Spontaneous Combustion is a pheno> 
menon that occasionally irianifests itself in mineral 
and organic substances! For some facts connected 
with the spontaneous ignition of mineral sub- 
stances, see Pyrophorus. Ordinary charcoal does 
not undergo combustion in air below a tem^ratnre 
of 1000®, but in some states, especially wnen im- 
pregnat^l with oil, it is liable spontaneously to 
acquire a temperature which may lead to un- 
expected combustion. There have been many 
instances of the s|)ontaneons ignition of coals con- 
taining iron l^ntes (q.v.) when moistened with 
water. The pyrites which most readily mve rise 
to spontaneous combustion are those in wMcli the 
protosulphide is associated with the bisulphide 
of iron ; and these occur among the Yorkshire 
coals and in some kinds of South Wales coal. 
Sulphur has no tendency to spontaneous com- 
bustion, but Dr Taylor refers to an instance that 
came to his own knowledge, in which tliere was 
reason to believe tliat the vapour of bisulphide of 
carbon in an india-rubber factory was ignited by 
solar heat travemng glass. Pliosphonis, when in 
a dry state, has a great tendency to ignite spon- 
taneously, and it has been observed to melt and 
take fire (when touched) in a room in which the 
temperature was under 70®. The ordinaiy lucifer- 
match comiKisition is luminous in the dark in 
warm summer nights, which shows that oxidation, 
and therefore a process of heating, is going on. 
Hence large quantities of iliese matches kept in 
contact may produce a heat sufiicient for their 
^nition. ‘1 have seen them ignite/ says Dr 
Taylor, *as a result of exposure to the sun’s rays 
for the purpose of drying. * 

In organic substances, apart from the accidents 
that may result from the aamixture of strong nitric 
or sulphuric acid with wool, straw, or certain 
essential oils, and which, if they occur, are im- 
mediate and obvious, there are many cases in 
which, * without contact with any energetical 
chemical comiKiunds, certain substances — such as 
hay, cotton and woody fibre generally, including 
tow, flax, hemp, juto, rags, . leaves, spent tan, 
cocoa-nut fibre, straw in manure-heaps, &c. — when 
stacked in large quantities in a damp state, undergo 
a pi-qcess of heating from simple oxidation (erema- 
I causis) or fermentation, and after a time may pass 
into a state of spontaneous combustion’ (Taylor). 
Cotton, woollen articles, hemp, tow, and flax im- 
pregnated with oil, when collected in lai^e quantity, 
are specially liable to ignite spontaneously ; and the 
accumulation of cotton-waste, used in wiping lamps 
and the oiled surfaces of machineiy, has more than 
once given rise to accidents, and led to unfounded 
charges of incendiarism. Dr Taylor relates a case 
in which a lire took place in a shop ‘ by reason of 
a quantity of oil having been spilled on dry saw- 
dust.’ According to Ciievallier, vegetables boiled 
in oil fum^ a residue which is nable to spon- 
taneous ignifdon. The m'eat fire at London Bridge 
in 1861 was referred to the spontaneous combustion 
of jute in its ordinary state ; but Dr Tavlor remarks 
that this is wholly incredible, and from experi- 
ments which he made for the defendants in the 
ease of Hepbnm e. Lordan (18^), and on other 


I grounds, he holds that there is even no evidmoe 
I of moist jute undergoing spontaneous eombustioiw 
Dry wooa is supposed by Chevallier and some other 
chemists to have the property of ^^iting spon- 
taneously. Deal which has been dried by contact 
or contiguity with flues or pipes conveying hot 
water or steam at 212® is supposed to be in a con- 
ation for bursting into flame when air gets access 
to it ; and the destruction of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and many other great fires, have been 
ascribed to this cause; but it appears that some 
amount of charring is necessary, and that on slight 
cooling a considerable quantity of oxygen is 
al»sorbed from the air, u hich induces a sufficient rise 
of temperature to set up spontaneous combustion. 
In a case recorded in the Annales d*Hygii^ie for 
1841, MM. Chevallier, Ollivier, and Devergie drew 
the conclusion that a barn had caught fire from the 
spontaneous combustion of damp oats which were 
stored in it. No such cases arc known to have 
occurred in Great Britain. See also Fire, p. 634 ; 
and Gun-cotton, p. 468. 

Spontaneous combustion of the human body is 
supposed to have occurred in a number of recorded 
cases, of which one of the earliest was that of 
Mme. Millet at Rheims in 1725, and one of the 
moat notable that of a man found burning in 
bed in 1847 (Gazette HtdicalCy 4th September 
1847). Some of the alleged cases have been tr«^ed 
to wilful burning after murder ; some are plainly 
incredible ; the remainder, with the exception <>f 
the 1847 case, which remains nnex])]ained, can all 
be traced to the destruction of the bodies of intoxi- 
cated brandy-drinkers, near an open fire in winter, 
with no one present and no evidence forthcoming 
as to the time occupied in the combustion, or as to 
the circumstances, other than intoxication, pre- 
ceiUng the combustion. Liebig discusses the sub- 
ject in his Letters on Chemistry^ and concludes that, 
while a fat dead body charged with alcohol may 
perhaps burn, a living boily, in which the blood is 
circulating, cannot take fire under any circum- 
stances. 

For further details the reader is referred to Graham’s 
‘ Report on the Cause of the Fire in the Amazon,* in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society, vol. v. p. 
34 ; to the article ‘ Combustion ’ in Watts’s Dicticniary 
of Chemistry, voL i. ; and to the elaborate chapter on 
tins subject in Taylor’s Principles and Practice of 
Medical Jurispinidence, For spontaneous combustion 
in the human body, see the article thereon in the 
Medical Encyclopiedias ; the preface to Dickens’s Bleak 
House; Liebig’s Letters on Chemistry; Dupuytren’s 
Legons Orates; and Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence, 

Spontaneoiis Generation is a teim applied 
to tlie real or imaginary development of lowly 
organisms fi*om non diving matter. The facts are 
that when organic substance is exposed to the air 
it putrefies, and at the same time living animals — 
maggots, infusoria, and others, according to the 
nature and conditions of the substance — appear in 
it. The question is, whence do the living animals 
come; from the organic stuff or from germs present 
in it or in the air? There is a further question — 
what is the cause of the putrefaction ; is it an 
ordinary process of slow oxmation or is it caused 
by the living organisms? If the dead organic* 
matter can give nse to life, then we know some- 
thing of the mode of origin of life upon this planet, € 
for we can make solutions of inorganic salts that 
wBl^ support life, and might therefore also give 
origin to it ; if not, then we are entirely ignorant 
as to tliat origin. For many years no one has 
doubted but that, if one is carefud to exclude all 
germs from the oiganic stuff, no life can proceed 
from non-living matter, even if it has once formed 
part of some fiving organism and in the most 
complex state in which such matter is known to 
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WL Th6 nkflitter is therefore oue of historio iniereiM* 
eliifii^. As loii^ ago as 1870 Huxley, in kui j^i- 
deatiai address to the British Associatioii, was 
able to say tljat it appfULred to hiixu within owtuu 
UmitaidM^ tliat the^ctrine ofKogenesis, S 
life proceeds from Hfe only, was vietbrioas along 
the whole lina Tiiese limitations were, he sahC 
tliat if he could have l>eeii a witness of the early 
stages of the earth's liistory, when the phy^al 
and chemical conditions were diifereut from those 
that now bold, he would have expected to see the 
evolution of livin" protoplasm from non-living 
matter. As these lunitations are still often thought 
inconsistent, and as by other people the denial of 
spontaneous generation seems inconsistent with a 
belief in evolution, it will Iks wtdl to i|Uote Herbert 
Spencer's reply to a critic who urged ohje<*tions on 
this ground ot inconsistency. In liis Principles of 
Biology ( vol. L, Appendix, 1868) he says, ‘ 1 do not 
believe in the “ spontaneous gcncratioii eommouly 
alleged, and so little have I Jissociated in Ihoiight 
this alleged “spontaneous generation/' which I 
disladieve, with the generation hy evolution, which 
I do believe, that the ro[»ndiation of the one never 
occurred to me iis liable to be mistaken for rei>adi- 
ation of the other. That cvejitures liavin^j guile 
specijic structures arc evolved in the course oi a few 
hours, without antecedeuts calculated U) dt'termiue 
their specihe forms, is to me incretlible. Not only 
tlie dStahiished truths of Biology, bur the esta)>- 
lished truths of science in gencml, negative the 
supposition that organisms having stnictiires 
detinito enough to identify them as belonging to 
known genera and species can be [>roduce<l in the 
alwenee of germs derived from aiitecerlent organ- 
isms of the same genera and species. If there can 
suddenly be impose<l upon simple protoplasm the 
organisation wduch constitutes it a l*arame<!ium I 
see no reason why animals of greater complexity, 
or indeed of any complexity, may not 1 k 3 consti- 
tuted in the same manner. In brief, 1 do not 
accept these alleged facts as exemplifying evolu- 


tion, because tlioy imply something immensely 
l)©yond that which evolution, as I understand it, 
can achieve. In the second place, my disbelief ex- 
tends not only to the alleged cases of “spontaneous 
generation,” hut bo every case akin to them. The 
very conception of spontaneity is wholly incon- 
gruous with the conception of evolution.' On the 
other hand he says, ‘(rianting that the forma- 
tion of organic matter and the evolution of life in 
! its lowest forms nutg go on under existing cosinical 
conditions, but believing it more likely that the 
formation of such matter and such forms took 
place at a time when the lieat of the earth's 
surface was falling through ranges of temperature 
at whicli the higher organip ooiupoutids are un- 
stable, 1 conceive tliat the moulding of such organic 
matter into the simplest types must have com- 
menced with portions of protoplasm more minute, 
more indelinite, and more inconstant in their char- 
acters than the lowest Rliizofmds — less distinguisli- 
able from a mere fragment of albumen tlian even 
the Protogenes of Professor Haeckel. The evolu- 
tion of specific shapes must, like all other organic 
evolution, have resulted from the actions and 
reactions between such incipient types and the 
environment, and the continual survival of those 
^which liappe^ed to have specialities best fitted to 
the siieeialities of their environments. To reach 
by this process the comparatively well-specialised 
forms of ordinary infusoria must, 1 conceive, have 
taken an enormous period of time.’ Again, * That 
organic matter was not produced all at once, but 
was reached through steps, we are well warranted 
in believing by the experience of chemists. Oiganic 
matters are produced in the laboratory W what 
we may literally call artificial evoitUion, Chemists 


find themselves ' 

lunations directly fn^- • 

succeed in fomiing Hmm ; 

modifications of sun])ler oombinatud^.. 

^.say then that it is certain that liviw . 

large enmigli to be visible witlrtlie • 

scope said definite enough in foiin and 
be clossifieci witii other Known genera, do not J 

at present from non living matter. But it is ' 
tliCi'efore certain thai proloidasiu of Jiving matter 
may not he. so in extremely amnl I quanti-- ; 

ties, too .small to be viable aucl of simple or W 
Binicture, but yet aulliciently comjdex in comp^^ 
tion to serve as food for other and more hi^ly 
developed animals. Whether this be so or not, 
Huxley and Hpericer and nearly all biologistB 
agiee in believing that m past tinui molecules of 
simple matter hy some of jeactions became 

aggr<^ated tuxlil a matter, sulIieieiiUy complex and 
suifieiently unslable to 1 k^ called living matter, was 
formed, whilst Ukmc is no evidence that any such 
j generati<»n Ls taking phu*e at present, 
j We. \^ill now gi\<* a rsiimmary of the histoiy' of 
I this uKjoirv, hased upon Huxley's presidential 
j adilress of" IKTtl and to a less extent n][K>u 
i Tvndairs artiele in tJie Nineteenth Century^ .lann- 
j ary 1878. Exj)res,sioii.^ and phra‘^e.s will l>e freely 
i i|noled friun llu^iC authors. 

I Ili.^iory. It must always have been a matter of 
; co>umon experituicc that many articles of food axe 
\ apt to bcctmic monldy and to putrefy if kept too 
long. Associated with mould and with putrefac- 
tion arc various sorts of low forms of life. Tlie 
aneieiit pldhjsr^pheis never doubt<Ml that these xvere 
gencrarctl in tlu» niat-ters in w hich they made their 
df»]>earauee. Irnknid, all men believed this until 
past the middle of tlie I7th century. But in 1660 
in Italy, in those days the home of learning, Fran- 
cesco fledi puhlished his Esj^Kneuza iutorno alia 
Gencj^azione degt Injietti, He was no theorist, but 
a careful exj>erimenter. Here, said he, is meat ; 
if I expose It to the air in hot weather, in a few 
<lays it })ut relies and .swanu.H witli maggots ; but if 
1 protect similnr pieces of nieut by covering them 
with fine gauze, (hen, thotigli they still putrefy, not 
a maggf)t makes its appearance. From this experi- 
ment it l»ecome.s obvious that the maggots are not 
gonerateil in the meat, but that the jiaiise of tlieir 
formation is sometliing that is kept away by fine 
gauze. This something can be easily sliown to bo 
blowdlies, for these, attracted by the meat, swarm 
near it and lay their egg.s on the protecting gauze, 
eggs from which maggots are shortly Tiatched. 
Now this is the principle of the w’hole matter ; | 
keep aw^ay all Jiving things which might come to 
the meat and the meat w ill not create any living 
things, xvill not even putrefy if one kills any living 
animals or germs of animals that nmy be in the 
meat. The protecting gauze must be fine enough, 
that is all. Kedi of course was accused of contro- 
verting Scripture, because of the story of the bees 
which xvei*e said to be generated in the carcass of 
the lion. But his doctrine of Biogenesis fiourished 
for a century. Indeed when, through the develop- 
ment of the microscope, the numerous ^provisions 
for the production or germs were made knotvu, 
the hypothesis of Abiogenesis, that life coiihl 
come from what xvas not living, appeared absurd. 
Leeuwenhoek (q.v.), 1632-1723, is remarkable as 
being the first man to demonstrate existence of 
unicellular organisms. During the 18th century ' 


swarm m any infusion of orgamc matter Decame 
visible, and Needham, on theoretical grounds, 
doubted whether Redi’s generalisation, ‘no life 
without antecedent life,’ held true for tlieae 
lowly forms erf life. He put his doubts to tiie 
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iiMt. He argued that if the infaeorial ati|iiial- 
Scales came uom geriii8» then the gerniB mtiit 
exist either in the subetance infused or th the 
water used to make the infusion or in the air that 
touches both of them. The life of all germs is 
destroyed by heat. therefore, the infusion be 
boiled, any germs present will be killed ; and then 
if the infusion be shut off from the air no more 
germs can get into it. Now, if after this treat- 
ment animalcules still appear in the infusion they 
will have been generate from tlie infused sub- 
stance or from the water ; but if they do^ not | 
appear, then Redi’s dogma will be true for infu- 
soria. He therefore boiled and corked infusions of 
various substances, and in every case after a longer 
or shorter time animalcules appeared and flourished. 
Needham was associated in much of his work with 
Buffon. The French naturalist had a theory of 
life to which Needham’s experiments lent support. 
Life, he thought, was the indestructible property 
of certain molecules, which he described as ‘organic 
molecules.’ All livin'^ organisms, he said, are 
built up of such molecules ; death is nothing more 
than tneir dissociation. When they arc thus set 
free they take the form of infusorial animalcules. 
It is necessary to distinguish this theory, which is 
so ingenious, from the tlieoiy of Aluogenesis, the 
antithesis to that of Biogenesis, which supposes 
that life may and does arise from non-hving 
matter. 

But the tlieory of Buffon, and especially the 
experiments of Needham, which lent it support, 
dill not seem satisfactory to Spallanzani. He saw 
two sources of error -first, the germs present in 
the infusion might have escaped death through not 
having been boiled long enough ; and secondly, the 
corks, perhaps, were not perfectly effective, and air 
containing germs might have got into the flask 
and infected the infusion. So he too prepared 
infusions ; bub he boiled them for three -miarters of 
an hour, ami then fused the necks of the flasks. He 
found after this treatment that tlie infusions 
remained perfectly free from living organisms for 
as long as he chose to keep them. It might seem 
that this must be the end of the whole matter ; but 
the event proved otherwise. This time it was the 
chemists wlio reopened the discussion. Oxygen was 
discovered, the theory of respiration was begun, and 
it was proved that a sup])lv of free oxygen is one of 
the conditions of life and also of putrefaction. So it 
was possible that Spallanzani’s infusions did not 
produce life either because the ‘ organic molecules ’ 
were altered in some way by being boilc<l, or 
because they were unable, owing to the absence 
of oxygen, to live. So the experiments bad to be 
repeated in such a manner that the organic matter 
was not altered, and so that there wjui sufficient 
oxygen. Schulze and Schwann in 1836 took up the 
matter. They carefully boiled their infusions, and 
then supplied air ; but they ma<le it pass through 
red-hot tubes fii-st, so that any germs jiresent in it 
would be burned. Tn these conditions no animalculflc 
appeared in the infusions ; but if they were exposed 
to air which had not been heated then animalculoB 
appeared in ahundaiice. Therefore boiling does 
not injure the vitality of the ‘organic molecules,’ 
if there are such, and there is only one possible 
objection to the conclusions drawn from such experi- 
ments, if they be properly conducted, and tliat is 
that what the red-lmt tulies destroy is not genns, 
but something else that may be noudiving and yet 
essential to life. Now about tliis time Cagniard 
de la Tour discovered that fermentation, like putre- 
faction, is always accompanied by the presence of 
minute living creatures. Common yeast, for 
instance, is a mass of minute plants. When it was 
suggested that the living creatures not only accom- 
panied but actually caused tlie processes of fer- 


mentation 

Liebig and Berselius* lai^lied tM Idm to 
But m 1843 Helmholta uigenioualy s<^«ati47A- ' 
putrescent from a putreacible fluid by a. ttiembriuiOv.; 
so that the products of putrefaction oould mix witii . 
the putrescible matter; but that did not in co%'. 
sequence putrefy. TherefojNe it. followed that thov 
cause of putrefaction must be either a colloid-^ 
indiffusible stufT— or a solid* In 1854-59 Sehroedei* 
and Dusch cleared up this point by experiments 
which were simply refinements upon the original 
ones of Redi ; instead pf using a screen of gauze to 
keep off blowflies they used a screen of cotton- wool, 
a screen with meshes so fine that not even the tiny 
germs can pass through them. They boiled infusions, 
and while the steam was coming off freely they 
plugged the neck of the flask with cotton -wool. 
Now this ping did not keep away oxygen, nor did 
it in any way heat or alter the air that passed to 
the Ihiui, as the red-hot tubes of Schulze and 
Schwann had done, and yet no animalcules appeared 
in the boiled infusion screened by cotton -wool. It 
is therefore proved that the cause of putrefaction 
and fermentation and the origin of the living forms 
that accompany these processes must be small 
particles that exist in the air. 

But in 1859 Pouchet published his HHirog^nie. 
He once more raise<l clouds of doubt. It seemed 
evident to him that spontaneous generation was 
one of the means that nature employed for 
the reproduction of living beings. If, he said, 
all putrefaction is the result of life present, 
as germs, in the air, then the air in which 
we live would have almost the density of iron ! 
About this time Pasteur took the matter up, 
although advised by his friends, in view of the 
difficulty of the subject, not to do so ; at least, 
said Dumas, do not spend too much time over it. 
But in 1862 he publislied a paper On the Organised 
Particles existing in the Atmosphere. Tie bad 
collected the floating dust of the air and examined 
it with a microscope. He saw that much of it 
actually consisted of organised particles, and on his 
sowing these in suitalde sterilised infusions there 
grew from them rich crops of auimalculn\ He 
also showed tliat these germs of life were not uni- 
versally diffused in the air. He opened his sealed 
flasks in the pure air of the Mer ue Glace. Only 
one out of twenty such flasks thus opened became 
filled with life ; while eight out of twenty opened 
in the air of the plains did so, an<l all of them did 
so if opened in the air of towns. These researches 
of Pasteur >vere necessary before Lister could 
have brought his system of antiseptic surgenr 
to a successful issue ; while he himself, as is 
well known, has done great work upon tlie re- 
lations of iiiese forms of life to many industries 
and diseases. The germs of the air were then 
studied by Cohn, shown by him to be bacteria, 
and the basis of a sound knowledge of them was 
laid. In 1869 Tyndall hit upon a very precise 
method of determining the absence or presence of 
dust particles in the air, a method much more 
searching than that furnished by the most powerful 
microscope. He was. experimenting in another 
direction, and had need of air free from dust. He 
noticed that such matter (dust) passed easily 
through liquids. A beam of light shows the pres- 
ence of dust particles in the air by«the reflectioir 
that occure from the surfaces of such. Tyndall 
showed that whenever dust was present the putre- 
faction occurred sooner or later, when it was absent 
it did not. ^ Tyndall’s apparatus was a box with 
glass sides, into the bottom of which the mouths of 
flasks penetrated, the lower parts being outside the 
box, so that the contained iniusions oould be boiled. 

A beam of sunlight was allowed to pass through 
the box ; it showed the presenee of dust in the air 
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^ a long- 

;.: - to woti, after which they might 

WithoWi putrefying or showizig any eigna l^ii^ 
pretenee of life. Here all the coudiiioits of 
infaeic^ were natural, save that there was no' dt&t 
in the iUr above them. In tliB dust of the air there- 
fore are aolM germs of life; -The opponents of the 
docJ»'in^,of Ihogenesl^ had long m^e bbj^ion to 
it, saying that^if true then the air must be thick 
with germs ; now this is absurd, therefore the 
doctrine is untrue.* An argument this that shows 
that a reductio a4 (^urdum is not always a proof. 

The researches of Tyrnlall called forth tb<! first 
utterances on the subject of Bastian, the Ijitest, 
let us heme the last, obsenrantist. Two yean* 
later, 1872, HavStian tniblishetl bis work, in two 
volumes, upon The Bcgmniuffs of hife, Iji the 
preface he states that the question of snontaiieons 
■ generation turns wliolly upon tlie probability of 
the dc novo origin of bacteria, and further that 
evidence of the most convincing character show's 
that bacteria are killed by a temperature of 140* 
F., y^t similar orgjuiisms will constantly appear 
in closed flasks containing organi<‘ tin ids that liave 
been exposed for some time to a temperature <if 
212“ F. It is surprising that any man could at 
that late day have been found to urge such stale 
arginnents after the re])eated <lenionstratiou of liie 
two sources of error in such oxpcrinieuts — (1 ) that 
fresh bacteria might get in aft(?r the original set 
were killed; (2) that though adult bact<‘ria are 
killed by a temperature of 140' F., their germs are 
not always killed by a much higlier temperatiire. 
BastiaiFs work has been qui(*t ly forgotten, and since 
then the progress of discovery as to tiie nature and 
mo<le of origin of bacteria and all other forms of 
life has progressed stea<lily. 

See Bacteiita, Bathybius, Ltkf, PnoroPLASif, Pcthk- 
FACTION ; and Haeckel’s Natural Ifisioi'U of Orcatiou. 

Spontlni, Gasparo Luitu Pa(4Fioo, Italian 
musical composer, was born at Majnlati in the 
March of Ancona on 14Mi November 1774, and 
receive*! Iiis musical education at Naples. In 1803 
ho proceeded to Paris ; but it w.*is not until he 

E reduced (1804) the one-act opera of Mdtou that 
e attracted any notice. Encouraged by tliis, 
he composed the grand opera La Vestale ; this on 
its proauction in December 1807 was greetetl >vith 
enthusiastic acclaim, and was adjudged the prize 
'^oi 10,000 francs instituted by Napoleon. An 
equally tvarm reception Avas accorded to Ferdinatid 
*Cortez in 1-809. In the following year Spontini was 
appointed director of Italian opera at the Odeon, 
A third grand opera, Olymmay produced in 1819, 
did not prove so successful. In 1820 Frederick- 
William In. summoned Spontini to Berlin. There 
he remained more than twenty years, though dur- 
ing the greater part of the time it was only court 
inlliience that supported him against the enmity 
of the Berlin ^ public and of the Prussian press. 
Spontini was jealous of Weber, and Avas by nature 
' quarrelsome and vain ; but as a musician be enter- 
teined the loftiest aims,, possessed true artistic 
taste, w^ grandiose in his conceptions, and breathed 
the spirit of genuine melq^y into his compositions. 
In Berlin he wrote three other grand operas — 
Nourmahed (1822), Alddor (1825), and Agnes von 
, ffohenstau/en (1829), his greatest work. Spontini 
was dismissed by Frederick-William IV. in 1842, 
and he gradually withdrew into private life. He 
died at Maiolati. his bii ' ' 



Sp*K»nbill (Platalva leueorodia). 

Spoonbill {P. Hcifcorodia)^ atone time a resident 
in Britain, but now only a vinitor. This bird was 
known I be Shovclard or Sbovelar, while the 

bird m»w known as tbe Shoveler was then called 
the Spoonbill or Spoonbille*! Duck. In northern 
Europe it is uncommon ; it bree<ls in Holland, in 
the south of Spain, and the Black Sea district. 
F^stward in sumnior it ran.^es to India, Ceylon, 
and nortborn Cliiiin ; it is reshlcnt in North Africa. 
In South Africa it is represented by another species, 
1\ (rnairosfns or cri,siaf.<t. It is gregarious, but 
its nesting habits vary in difibrent countries; in 
H*>lland the nests are ina*le of reeds, and placed 
on tlie mud among rushes ; in Slavonia on tiie 
submerged biancbes of willows ; and in Iiidia^ on 
trees. T t is about .32 inches long. I is colon r is white, 
slightly tinged with pink ; the bill and legs are 
black. A curious convolution of the windpipe, in 
the form of a figure 8, is found on dissection in the 
adult .spoonbill, but does not e.xist in the young. 
The flcsdi of the spoonbill is said to be tender and 
of gotxi llavour. The spoonbill is easily tamed, 
is qiiiet and inoffensive, and feeds readily on any 
offal. The Roseate Spoonbill (P, ajaja) is an 
American species, and the only one; veiy abundant 
within the trtmics, and found in the most southern 
parts of the United States. It is nearly equal in 
size to the White Spoonbill, xvhich it resembles in 
its habits. It is a beautiful bird, with plumage of 
a fine rose-colour, of which the tint is deepest on 
the win^ ; the tail-coverts are crimson. Two 
species (P. regia or inelanorhynchns and P. flavipes) 
are found in Australia. 

Sporades* See Archipelago. 

Sporadic (Gr., * scattered’) is a term applied 
to any disease that is commonly epidemic or con- 
ti^ous, when it attacks only a few pei-sons in a 
district and does not spread in its ordinary manner. 
The conditions which determine the occurrence of 
epidemic or contagious diseases in a sporadic form 
are unknown. Amongst the diseases wliich occur 
in this form may be especially mentioned cholera, 
dysentery, measles, scarlatina, and smallpox. 
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Spore* Plants reproduce themselves in two 
different ways, ‘ vegetatively ’ or ‘truly/ The 
vegetative mode of reproduction is merelv a con- 
tinuous growth of parts alreadjj formed. It is 
quite commpn in natui*e. ^ Sometimes entire buds 
separate from the parent plant and produce inde- 
pendent plonte This happens, for example, with 
some of the 'buds in the axils of the Jeares of 
LUittifit bulhifermn . Sometimes entire pieces of 
a creeping etem separate from the main stem and 
begin an independent life. This hwpens in the 
i^ase of the strawberry plant. Artincially also a 
vegetative mode of reproduction is easily brouglit 
about. Every one knows how gardeners propagate 
many species of plants by means of cuttings. ^ As 
a rule the more lowly the plant the more easy is it 
to make a successful cutting, and the smaller may 
tiie cutting be. Thus, a single leaf or even a small 
part of leaf of a moss plant will often, if cut off and 
placed in a suitable soil, grow into a complete moss 
plant. In the true mode of reproduction the growth 
IS not continuous. Certain cells of a plant are set 
apart for this function. Tliese cells are called 
s ^ wres . In plants higher than the Tliallophytes such 
cells do not grow directly into a plant like that 
from whicli they have come, but tliey give rise to 
a plant which iii its turn, when it reaches niatur- 
ity, produces cells of two sorts, male and female, 
whicli unite witli one another, and then from 
tlie new cell of dual origin there grows a plant 
like that from which the spore originally came. 
Thus, on the under surface of the fronds of ferns 
there may often be seen many small spore-cases. ' 
The spores fall to the ground, and produce a little 
gi*een plant called tlie prolliallium of the fern. 
Tlie prothallium produces the sox -elements. These 
unite, and from their tniion grows a new ‘fern.’ 
This indirect mode of reiuodiiction is spoken of as 
the Alternation of Generations (q.v.). 

In the Thallophytes (Alga^, Fungi, &c.) the 
cells which function as spores receive a variety of 
names, such as telentospores, aredospores, sporidia, 
stylospores, tetraspores, zoospores ( whicli are 
motile), conidia, &c. These names are meant to 
emphasise some point in their mode of origin and 
development. In the Jlryophytcs (liverworts and 
mosses) and in the Fteridopliy tes (ferns, horsetails, 
&c.) they are always called simply spores. But 
some of the Pteridophytes (Vascular Cryptogams), 
for instance Salvinia (q.v.), pnKluce two kinds of 
spores, male and female, and lienee they are called 
heterosporous ferns, horsetails, or lycopods as the 
case may be. In the Spermopliytes also (Seed- 
plants or Phanerogams) the spores are of two 
kinds. The pollen grains (see FLOWER) repre- 
sent the male spores, microspores ; ami the female 
spores are contained within the Ovule (q.v.). 

The sexual generation, the prothallium, which 
is formed from the spore, loses its character as an 
independent plant as we ascend the scale of plants 
from the Va.scular Cryptogams to the Phanerogams. 
In homosporous ferns it lives for a long time; in 
the heterosporous ferns they, the male and female 
prothallia, never become entirely separate from the 
spores, although they burst through the spore- 
cases ; in the Conifene they remain entirely within 
the spore-case. In the Phanerogams they are 
still further reduced; the Ovule (q.v.) is the 
tnaerosporangiuin. See for details the articles 
AhQM , Ferns, Fungi, Mosses, &c. 

Sporozoa* See Gregarinida. 

Sports* See Athletic Sports, Cricket, 
Curling, Cycling, Football, Fox-hunting, 
Golf, Rowing, Tennis, and the ‘Badminton 
Series’ (28 vols. 1885-96). 

Sports* Book of, the name popularly given to 
James L’s Declaration in 1618, that on Sundays, after 


divine service, ‘no lawful recreation should be 
barred to his good people, which should not tend 
to the breach of the laws of his kingdom and the 
canons of his church.’ The sports specified were 
dancing, ai-chery, leaping^ vaulriii^ May-gajQ(ie(L^ 
WhitBun-ales, morris-dagoes, 
of May-imles. The ocoasibn o£ 
was the conduct of some Puritatt autlionj^ 
Lancashire, who^ by illegally 
of regulating the customary recrai«oiit^'«.,ms^^ 
common people, had excitea ' muoh 
and increased the in^ence of tlio BomattiXkttb- 
olics by giving a repulsive aspect to tha RoEormed 
religion. Although the Declaration jwas ordered 
to be read in the parish churcliei^of tlie' diooesa 
of Chester, this oruer was not enrorced, and the 
king’s design was allowed to drop. Among ^le ' 
excepted unlawful sports were bear-baiting, bull- 
baiting, bowling, and interludes. Nonconformists 
and otliers not attending divine service at chureh 
Avere prohibited from joining in the sports, nor was 
any one allowed to go out of his own parish for 
that purpose, or to carry ofliensive weapons. By 
republishing tliis Declaration in 1633, and en- 
forcing with great severity the reading of it by 
the clergy in tlieir churches, Charles I, and Laud 
excited among the Puritans a degree of indigna- 
tion which contributed not a little to the downfall 
of the monarchy and the church. In 1644 the 
Long Parliament ordered all copies of it to beacalled. 
in and publicly burned. See L. A, Govett, The 
King's Book o/ Sports (1890). 

John, Archbishop of St 
Amfrews, son of John Sj>ottiswoode, Superin- 
tendent of Lothian, was born in 1565. He was 
educated at the university of Glasgow, and at 
eighteen succeeded Iiis father as j)ai*sdn of Calder. 

Ill 1601 he attended the Duke of Lennox as chap- 
lain on his embassy to France, and in 1603 King 
James to London. Soon after he succeeded James 
Beaton as Archbishop of Glasgow', but was only 
consecrated in London in 1610. As Moderator of 
the General Assembly at Glasgow in 1610 he 
laboured to conhriii episcopal government, and 
he forced the Perth Assembly (1618) to sanction 
the five points of discipline known os the Perth 
(q.v.) Articles. He was translated to the see 
of St Andrews in 1615. He otiiciated at the 
coronation of Charles 1. at Holyrood in 1633, and 
in 1635 became ClKaiicellor of Scotland. He re- 
luctantly entered into the king’s unwise measures 
for tiie introduction of a liturgy' into Scotland, 
and naturally became hateful to the Covenanters* 

The king compelled him to resign the chancellor- 
ship in 1638, and that same year the Glasgow 
General Assembly deposed and excommunicated > 
him. Spottiswoode died at London, 26th November 
1639, and was buried in Westminster. , His chiefs | 
Avork is the well-known Jlistory of the Church of 
Scotland ( 1656 ; 3 vols., ed., Avitli a Life, by Bishop 
Russell for the SpottisAvoode Society, 1849-51 ). 

Spottlswoode, William, mathematician, was 
born in London, January 11, 1825, and Avas educated 
at HarroAv and Bs^lliol College, Oxford. He took a 
first-class in mathematics in 1845, and later both 
the junior and senior university mathematical 
scholarships. For some time he lectured at Balliol, 
and in 1846 he succeeded his father as the head of | 
the great printing-house of Eyre St Spottiswoodi&. |- 
Although throughout life an energetic man of busi* [ ' 
ness, he found time fqr much original work in 
abstract matlieniatics and experimental physics; | 
as well as for travels in Eastern Russia (1856), [ 

Croatia and Hungary (I860), and for a large 
hospitality at his houses both inuLondon and at 
Sevenoaks* His contributions to the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, the PhUosophiccU Magazine^ 
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the London Mathematical Society Proceedmait, and 
his admirable lectures on the Polarisation of LiffMy 
reprinted in the ' Nature ’ series ( 1S74}» are known 
to all atudeuts. S)K>ttiBwoode was treasurer <A ih€^. 
British As»>ciatioo (1861-74), of the Ij^yel; 

; (1865-73},. and of 
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Oxford. For a brief memhir’and a Uai of ius writ- 
ings, see Nature for April 26, 1883. 

Spttttsylvanln €oiirt;liou8e« a ^^maii til- 
lage Of Virginia, 66>miles N. by W. of Jlichtnuml, 
the scene of one of the most desperate and sanguin- 
aiy battles of the civil war, Ou 10th May 1804, 
during the Wilderness campaign, (hant attackeil 
Lee in his earthworks, and wan repulsed witli 
dreadful slaughter,; yet on the next day he wrote 
to the secretary of war, *I propose to fight ir out 
on this line, if it takes all summer/ am! on the 
12t!i repeated the a.ssaiili, wlifu IIanc<M•k^s corp.'i 
carried and held the ‘bhuMly angle' {see H.KXOorK ). 
The next morning Lee, niiahle to l»eur liis share of 
the heavy los.ses, witlidrew witliiii an inner line 
of entrench men ts, and on the ‘201h (Jrant, having 
failed to dislodge him, moved vemnd his fljink 
towards Ricliiiiond. 

Spraill^ or St n AIN, is a ierm employed in 
Surgery ic) ilesignate a viohmb slretching ot tendin- 
ous or ligameuUms parts with (»r without ruj>tine 
of some of their lihres. Sprains are ^ ery freouent 
in all the joints of the upper limlj.s, especially in 
the Avrist and tlie articulations -of the llmnih. in 
the lower extremity the ankle is the joint- by far 
the most frequently aif‘ecte<l ; and this is accofinteil 
for aiiatomically by the small si/t? of the articular 
surfaces, the great weight tlio astragalus (llie bone 
presenting the lower articular surface) has to sup- 
port, ami the unyielding nature of the lateral liga- 
ments. In slight sprains of this joint the ligament.’^ 
are only stretched or slightly lacerate<l, hut in more 
severe case.s they may bo completely torn through. 
Spfains of the ankle are st>ine times mistaken for 
fractures, tod rersd ; and the two injuries may 
co-exist. The pain and .swelling sonietimes inako 
an accurate diagnosis diflicult, especially if tlie 
patient is nob seen for some time after the acci- 
dent ; and if any doubt exists the case should be 
treated as for the more severe iiiinry, since it i.s 
better tliat the treatment ahoiihf bo prolonged 
than that the patient should be maimed ; and 
fortunately that Avhich is the proper treatment 
of a fracture w ill also suit a sprain w^ell, at least 
till the swelling subsides, and the doubt can he 
resolved. Sprains of the knee are not iincommon, 
and are characterised by great swelling from 
effusion of fluid within the joint. Sprains of 
the back are not unfrequent accidents, and are 
the most serious of any, but in most cases it may 
be anticipated that after confinement in bed or 
on a sofa for two or three weeks, and wdth proper 
treatment, the patient will be able to w alk, altiiough 
he may feel stiffness and pain for several weeks 
jpi^er. ^ 

The best treatment ot a sprain depends chiefly 
upon the tirhe that has elapsed since tiie injury. 
Ir toe patient is seen befbre swelling has occurred 
the* application of cold by means of ice-bags or 
running w^ater, especially if a thin india-rubber 
bandage is praviously applied, does much to emi- 
trol the sweni% and the pain. At a later stage, 
if the pain be severe, warm applications (hot water, 
hot fomentations, or poultices) are very 


fistic tre&taheni to tcqifirW ; and- 
jacket of gutta-percha or plaster of Parts 
to iMi worn for some time. 

Among.st horses sprains or strains are 
c4>muton, owing to the severe exertions raquired 
thenj, of ton ■whilst they are young, and unpreparedV 
for such W'Ork. Various uiusclea, ligaments, amL 
teiwlons ar€5 liable to strain, but none more ire*'" 
quentiy than the large tendons passing dow^n thii 
Lack of tlie legs. In slight €aHe>» cold water Con- 
iinuously applied for several hours gives relief ; 
hut in all seriourf tiiscfe diligent fomentation wHlth 
water about the temporaturo of 100" is preferable; 
or the injured j»art may he swathed m a thick 
j w'oollen rug, kept constantly moist anti warm by 
fioqitenl wetting w ith the lioi water. Perfect rmt 
is <»ssenlial, and in ortler to ensure the rela^tiojl^ 
i)l‘ the large t-innlons of the Imnsc's limbs bo may iu -- 
had bit kept fcluug ft>r several days, BlLsteni, 

hot oils, Ining, and all such irritants are on no 
a<-(tuuid io he us»‘d until the inllauimatlon abates 
.and the part hi*(*omes cool and fn*e from tender- 
Snrlt remedi»‘s ur<* thou useful for causing 
iIh} reabMM])tiou of swelling, arul perhaps also for 
invigorating the weakened ]»art. 

14pi*at spnifltis), ii. ri*^h of the family 

<.1u]»ehhe. very abujulant on many parts of tjje 
Hrtli.-.h roast, and elsewhen* in the northern paris 
of the At hint ie. It is suiallrr than the herring, 
being only about live inches in length w^hen fiul 
grown, but rnueh rc*.sembh*s it. It is, however, 
easily distinguished by the .serrated belly, and by 
tin* position of ilie fins, the ventral tins l>eginning 
immediattdy b»*iit?ath the lirst ray of lliedoi^al fin, 
and not beneath the middle of it, Jis in the herring 



Sprat and Herring ; 

1, sprat ; 2, herring ; li, belly of sprat ; 4, bolly of herring. 

and pilchard. Another easily observed distinction 
is the want of axillary scales to the ventral fins, 
which both the herring and pilchard have. The 
dentition is also different, and on this account 
Valenciennes constituted for the sprat and a 
number of other species the new^ genus Harengula, 
characterised by having teeth on the jaws, tongi^ 
palatines, and pterygoids, but no teeth on the 
vomer. The herring has teeth on the vomer. The 
sprat has only forty-seven to forty-nine vertebrae, 
whilst the herring has fifty-six to fifty-eight. The 
mode of reproduction of the sprat has only recently 
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been discovered. It was for a long time unknown,' 
^because the adult sprats taken in estuaries are 
scarcely ever in breeding condition. But it has 
now beeBL proved by Victor Hensen of the German 
Fishery Commission, and by J. T. Cunningham of 
the Marine Biological Association, tiiat the eggs of 
the sprat are pelagic, like those of the pilchard — 
ie. that they Hoat in the sea and are hatched in 
that condition. The eggs have been taken both in 
Germany and at Plymouth in England from the 
ripe female Bj>rat, and proved to be identical in all 
respects with lloating eggs previously obtained from 
the surface-waters of tlie sea. Perfectly ripe sprats 
are only found in the sea, to which they repair 
for the purpose of spawning, not, however, wan- 
dering very far from land. On the south coast 
of England at Plymoutli the sprat spawns from 
December to May, but in the Firth or Forth and 
east coast of Scotland in May or June. The young 
sprats are found, together with young herrings, in 
estuaries, such as the Thames, Forth, Exe, Tamar, 
&c., and are taken in large numbers to be con- 
sumed as whitebait. Sprats abound especially on 
the coasts of Norfolk, sufTolk, Essex, and Kent in 
November and several following months. Drift- 
nets are used *f or the capture of sprats off the coast 
of Kent, but the usual instrument for the purpose 
is tlie stow-net worked from a moored oo&t in 
estufl^ries and tide- ways. The stow-net is a large 
bag- net suspended between two horizontal beams 
beneath the boat, and about a fathom from the 
bottom of the water ; ropes from the ends of the 
upper beam enabling the fisherman in the boat to 
keep the mouth of the bag always open and against 
the tide. Vast quantities of sprats arc taken in 
this way, so that they are used as manure by 
i farmers, although I^ondon is also very largely 
supplied with them, ami being sold at a very cheap 
rate they are a favourite article of footl of the 
poorer classes. The Firth of Forth also produces 
sprats— in Scotland called garvics — so abumlantly 
that they are sold both in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
by measure, and cheaper than any other kind of 
fish. But there are many parts of the British coast 
where the sprat is rare, some of these being parts 
where the herring is plentiful. Notwitlistanding its 
cheapness the sprat is a very fine fish, of llavour 
uite equal to the lierring, although decidedly 
ifferent. Dried sprats are a very common article 
of provision, and sprats are also sometimes salted. 
The kUkics brought from liiga and other |X)rt8 on 
the Baltic are sprats cured with spices, as also are 
tlie ‘ Norwegian Anchovies ’ sent in small wooden 
barrels from Norway to England. The value 
of the sprat does not seem to be as yet fully appre- 
ciated in Britain. Very closely allied to tlie sprat 
is another fish (Clupea latula), the Blanquette of 
the French, which is caught in great abundance on 
some parts of the west coast of Franco. Other 
allied jmecies are found in other seas. One of 
them ((7. humeralis)^ which abounds in the West 
Indies, and southwards as far as Rio Janeiro, is 
much esteemed, but becomes poisonous at certain 
seasons, from some unknown cause. The prepared 
Sardine (q.v.) is frequently a sprat. 

Spree* a river of Prussia, rises in the east of 
Saxony, on the borders of Bohemia, and after a 
winding course of 227 miles, but bearing generally 
north and north-west, falls into the Havel (q.v.) at 
^andau. ^ Area of drainage basin, 3655 sq. m. 
The principal towns on ite banks are Bautzen, 
Kottbus, and Berlin. By the Frederick -William 
oi: Miillrose Canal it is connected with the Oder. 

A couple of short canals assist navigation near 
Berlin, and since 1890 there has been spent close 
upon £1,000,000 in deepening the river and its 
approaches in that city so as to afford easy com- 
munication from the Oder to the Elbe. In the 


Spreowald, a dist^ct neaY Kottbus much cut up by 
the interlacing arms of the river, there still exists 
a colony of Wends. 

SprenffeL Kurt, p^sician and botanist, was 
bom at Boldekow in Pomerania on 3d August 
1766, and died at Halle on 15th Mai-ch 1833. All 
his life was spent in ouiet labour at Halle, from 
1789 as professor of Meaicine and from 1797 as pro- 
fessor of Botany. He won a reputation as a wnter 
on the history of medicine and as a student of the 
anatomical structure and functions of plants. His 
jirincipal books are Pragmatisehe Geschichte der 
Arzneikunde (5 vols. 1792-1803), Geschichte der 
Botanik (2 vols. 1817-18), and Neue Entdeckungen 
im ganzen Umfang der PJlanzenlcunde (3 vols. 
1819-22). Rosenbaum edited in 1844 SprengeTs 
Opmcnla Academicn^ with a biography. 

Sprengrer* Aloys, orientalist, was born 3d 
September 1813 at Nassereit in the Tyrol, studied 
medicine, the natural sciences, and the oriental 
languages at Vienna, next at London assisted 
Count Munster, and in 1843 sailed to Calcutta. 
He was teacher, interpreter, librarian, and trans- 
lator in tuin, until in 1857 lie became professor 
of Oriental J^anguages at Bern. In 1881 he 
settled at Heidelberg, and he died 19th December 
1893. His rich collection of Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, and other MSS. and books are now 
in the Royal Library at Berlin, The mo^t im- 
portant of. Sprenger’s numerous works arc %ehen 
tmd Lehre aes Mohammed (3 vols. 1861-65), Die 
Alte Geoqraphie Arahiens (1875), and Babylonien 
(1886); besides editions of Arabic and Persian 
works, as Sadi's Gv^^'Man^ &c. 

Sprenj^CP* Jacob, of the Order of Preachers, and 
protessor of Theology in Cologne, and Henricus 
INSTITOR ( Latinised form of Kriimer), two names’* 
of enduring infamy as the authors of the famous 
Malletis Maleficarxim or Hexenhammer (1489), 
wliich first formulated in detail the doctrine of 
witchcraft, and formed a text-book of procedure 
for witch-trials. They were appointed inquisitors 
under the bull *Summis desiderantes affectibus * of 
Innocent VIII. in 1484, and their work is arrangcdi 
in three parts — Things that pertain to Witchcraft ; 
The Effects of Witchcraft ; and The Remedies for 
Witchcraft. It discusses the question of the nature 
of demons ; the causes why tliey seduce men, and 
particularly women ; transformations into beasts, 
as wolves and cats; and the various charms and 
exorcisms to be employed against witches. The 
writers detail the extraordinary dangers to which 
they were exposed in their tasK, and how all the 
artillery of hell had been employed against them- ^ 
selves in vain, and they tell '^ith complete com- 
posure of mind how in one place forty, in another 
fifty, persons were burned by their means. They 
admit bodily transmission of sorcerers through the 
air, and relate numerous cases of the devilish 
malice of witches upon horses and cattle as well as 
mankind ; and in the latter part, consisting of 
tliirty-five questions, give minute directions for the 
manner in which prisoners are to be treated, the 
means to be used to force them to a confession, and 
the degree of evidehce required for a conviction of 
those who would not coniess. The book contains 
no distinct allusion to the proceeding at ^ the 
Witches’ Sabbath any more than did the Jbrmecar- 
tum (c. 1440) of John Nider, whose fifth book in 
devoted to the subject of sorpeiy. ^ 

Spring* See Seasons. 

Spring* a stream of water issuing iron# the 
earth. The source of springs is the rain and snow 
that falls from the clouds. Veiy little of the 
water precipitated in any diatrioWdnds its way 
immediately by rivers to the sea ; the great pro- ^ 
portion either sinks into the earth or is evaporated 
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from the surface of the earth; and, reabsorhfrfi be beyond the zone of se«is<)«i 
by the atmoi^hcre, is employed by plimts and: 
animals. All loose soils and gravels grewily absorb 
"water, which descends until it meets with a stratum 
through wlxich it cannot penetrate. A nit dug into 
the \i^ter*charged soil would speedily fill itself by 
draining the water from the soil. All rocks con- 
tain water ; some retain it by capillary attraction, 
like a sponge, others hold it merely meclianically, 
and easily part with it. Chalk will absorb and 
retain one- third of its bulk of water ; and sand, on 
the other hand, while it will al)sor]> as much, will 
part with nearly the whole aiuomit to a well dug 
in it. Argillaceous deposits and comj)act rocks are 
barriers to the passage of water, and cause tlie 
superincumbent pervious strata to become water- 
logged when there is no outlet. 8(»metimes tlie 
edges of the strata dre exposed on the sides of a 
valley, and permit the free escape of the contained 
water, which pours from them oN cr the neighbour- 
ing land. Init routs and bssures, as Wfdl Jis 
inequalities on the surfmre of the impcT^dous be<ls, 
give the water a circumscrilicd c<»nrse, and cause 
it to issue in springs. 

The water, as it percolates through the earth, 
always becomes more or Jess ebarged willi fonugn 
matter, owing to its solvent pro])erty. < Virbcuiate, 
sulphate, and muriate of lime, mnriateof soda, and 
ironware tlic most common iin]>urities in spring- 
waters ; magnesia and silica also freqnonf ly o(‘cur. 

These substances, from the evaporation of part of 
the water, or the e.sca]>e of the earhonic acid gas, 
by wliich so largo a ouautity is often held in solu- 
tion, are fre«]ncntly dejiositial on the margins of the 
springs, or in tho^ courses of tlie streams flowing 
from them. Such iloposits are found in all so-called 
petrifying springs ; and the hot wcdls of Iceland, 
the Yellowstone Park, and the Azores are .sur- 
rounded with basins formed of siliceous sinter which 
has been derived from tlie water. AVlieii tlie foreign 
ingredients have medicinal qualities the .springs are 
known as Mineral Waters (q.v.). 

Springs are either associated with the superficial 
strata or rise from a con.sulerable ileptli. Surface- 
springs occur where the absorbent surface-deposits 
rest on an impervious bed, wliich prevents the 



further downward progress of the water, or where 
the beds through whidi the water Hows are near 
the surface, as shown in fig. 1, where C and E are 
impervious clay-beds, ana D a bed of sand or 
gravel, which in the upper portion is exposed on 
the surface, or is only overlaid by loose soil, and 
after being covered for some distance by tlie clay- 
bed, C, makes its appearance again at B, where the 
valley cuts it through : here the water collected 
over the area, A, is discliarged. Surface-springs, 
depending as they do so directly on the rain for 
supplies, are very variable in the amount of water 
they deliver. They frequently fail entirely in the 
summer, and always after great droughts. Their 
temperature vaiies with that of the district where 
they exist, being warm in summer and cold in 
winter, as they do not penetrate below that plane 
in the earth’s ijrust whicn is affected by the seasonal 
chants in temperature. 

When the bed which forms the reservoir for the 
spring is at such a distance from the stirface as to 


aai}" yet 

within that which is ihflueneed 
the water luis a temperature equal to 1^ nuBan 
temperature of the locality where it iroiitfs. ■ Sneh 
springs have generally a large area for :tBe 
tion of the sui>erliciar water, and arc cons^uenw.. 
nigular in the quantity of water tliey give cm-' 
They are brought to the surface by means, 
master- joints ami dislocations. The t^lebratal': 
Wei! oir St Winifred at Holywell, in Flintshi^r' 
rises through a fault in the coal-measures;: 
forinerlv discharged about 4400 gallons per minutc,"^ 
and the water, in its short coui’se of little moire 
than a mile to tlie sea, was use<l to propel eleven^ 
nulls ; but tlie di.scliarge has been much (liminished 
by drainage works. 

"Most tloep uellft have a lower origin than the 
zone of climate temjierature, which in Britain is 
between 200 an<l .300 feet. It is well knowm that 
a regular increase in the tonmerature is observed 
after tliis zone is pasHed, equal V of F. for every 
54 feet. As w»dls have a temperature correspond- 
ing to lh;it of the straUi from which they .spring, it 
follows flint tlie <leeper the spring the nigber will 
he its temporal lire. Local conditions may aftect 
the i hernia! stab? of spniigs, as in the case of the 
geyse)>5 in the active volcanic district in Iceland, 
and tlie warm sjtrings near Naples; but wliere no 
such local iiillucjices exist the depth of the bed 
from wliich the water comes may be to some extent 
estimated by its temperature. * I'bonnal springs 
occur in Britain at Matlock (66* F.) and Buxton 
(82‘') in Derby sliire, at Bath (117'^) in 8omei*8et, 
aihl at <.<lifton (70 ) in Gloucestershire. Artificial 
oomniuiiications have been opened with deep-lying 
strata, which the water the}’ contain has lieen 
brought to the surface, and in the.se the tempera- 
ture is found to increase in jiroiwtion to tKe depth 
of the bore (see Artksian Weij.s). The most 
remarkable thermal springs are tlie goy sol’s of Ice- 
land and the Yellowstone Park (.see Gevser, 
Yelu)wstone Park). 

Intermittent springs are sometimes produced by 
the ebb and flow of the tide, as at Kiehmoml, where 
the rise at high-water is seen in the wells which 
flow from the arenaceous strata on the banks of tlie 
Thames ; and sometimes they depend on the supply 
of rain-Avater. But there is a kind of spring the 
intermittences of ivhich are believed to be owing 
to the structure of the internal cavities from which 
the supply is obtained. This will be more easily 
understood by a reference to the accompanying 
diagram { fig. 2 ). The largo reservoir, A, is fed by 
the rain percolating through the rock. It com- 
municates witli the surface by a siphon-shapH^ 
tube, BCD. As long as the water in tlie reservoir 



is at a lower level than the arch of the siphon at 
C no water can escape ; but as soon as it reaches 
its level the whole of the water in the cavity 
will be drawn off, the spring will then cease, and 
will only make its appearance when sufiScient 
water has accumulated to permit the siphon again 
to act. 

Sprinar-lMilaiiee. See Balance. 
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Sprlngrbok ( Oazella euchore ), an antelope, 
which like many others is getting scarcer ; it is still, 
however, abundant a little south of the Zambesb 
It is an extremely beautiful creature, of graceful 
form, and fine colours. It is larger than the roe- 
buck, and its neck and limbs much longer and more 
delicate. The general colour is fulvous brown on 
the upper parts, pure white beneath, the coloui-a 
8eparate<l on the flanks by a broad band of deep 
vinous red. The whole liead is white, except a broad 
brown band on each side from the eye to the mouth, 
and a brown spot in the centre of’ the face. Two 
carious folds of skin ascend from the root of the 
tail, an<l terminate near the middle of the back ; 
they are usually closed, but open out when the 
animal is bounding, and disclose a large triangular 
white space which is otherwise concealed. The 
springbok derives its name from the jjrodigious 
leaps which it takes either when alarmo<l or in 
play, often to the height of 7 feet, and sometimes 



Springbok (Oazella euchore). 


of 12 or 13 feet. Its ordinary residence is in the 
karroos or arid sandy plains ; but when all pasture 
there is burned up inimcnso herds congregate to- 
etlier, and migrate to more fertile regions, often 
evastating the fields of the colonist. Pringle 
speaks of seeing the country near the Little 

rish River specked with them as far as the eye 
could reach, and estimates the number in sight at 
once as not less than 25,000 or 30,000. Gumming 
describes ( 1850) a still more extraordinary scene, a 
vast herd pouring through an opening among hills, 
in one living mass, half a mile in breadth, and so 
continuing for hours together. The strongest 
animals are generally foremost, but when satiated 
with food they fall behind, and others, hungry and 
active, take t^ieir place. When taken young the 
^springbok is easily tamed, and becomes very 
"famihar, troublesome, and tricky 

Springer. See Spaniei*. 

Sprtngrfield; (l) the capital of Illinois, stands 
in a fertile prairie country rich in bituminous coal, 
185 miles by rail SW. of Chicago, at the meeting- 
point of seven railway lines. It is regularly laid 
out with broad streets and gardens, possesses a 
handsome federal building, a state ai*scnal, two 
colleges, and one of the largest state capitols in the 
Union (of marble, 385 feet long by 296 wide ; cost 
$5,000,000). Its coal-mines have made it an active 
industrial centre ; here are large iron -rolling mills 
and foundries, a w^aich-factory, and flour, woollen, 
paper, and planing mills. Spiingfield, which 
became the capital in 1837, was the home of 
Abraham Lincoln, who is buried in the beautiful 
Oak Ridge cemetery, in the crypt of the great 
national monnment—a granite obelisk (1874), 
which cost $264,000. Pop. (1880) 19,746; (1900) 
34,159.— (2) A thriving city of Massachusetts, | 
capital of Hampden county, on the left bank of ! 


/the Connecticut River, by rail 99 miles W. by S. 
of Boston and 25 N. of Hartford, The river is ' 
crossetl by five bndges to West Springfield (pop. 
5075), and four railways meet here. The city is 
stretching out over an elevated plain to the east ; 
the older streets are broad, shsLded avenues, and 
there is a large and beautiful park. The public 
buildings include a cathedral and numerous other 
cliurches, a brown-stone post-office, city hall, 
granite court-house, an<l a railway station which 
cost $700, 0(X). Springfield is noted for the great 
variety of its manufactures. Among its larger 
factories is the United States Armoury (since 
1794), employing about 400 men, chiefly in the 
inanufiicturo of rifles and carbines ; the others 
embrace foundries, car- works, and manufactories 
of cottons and woollens, paper, machineiy, furni- 
ture, trunks, Imitons, needles, spectacles, locks, 
pistols, skates, picture- frames, organs, and jewellery. 
The town was settled in 1635. Pop. (1880) 33,340; 
(1900). 62, 050. —(3) Capital of (jrieene county, Mis- 
souri, 2.32 miles by rail WSW. of St Louis, with 
machine shops, car- works, and large cotton and 
woollen factories, flere is Drury College (Con- 
gregational ; 1873). Near Springfield was fought 
the battle of Wilson’s Creek, lObli August 1861, 
J^)p. (1S80) 6522; (1900) 23,276.— (4) Capital of 
Clark county, Ohio, on Lagoiida (heck amt Mad 
River, 80 miles hy rail NE. of Cincinnati. Six 
railways meet here. The city contains the Witten- 
berg College (Lutheran; 1845), and handsome 
county and municipal buildings. It has over sixty 
manufactories, the principal jiroducts being farm 
machinery, bicycles, sewing-machines, iron fences, , 
paper, Piip. ( 1880) 20,730 ; ( 1900) 38,253. 

a- having wires connected 
with its trigger, ami so fixed and planted that ♦ 
when wild animals, trespassers, &c. stumble 
against the wire the gun shall be discharged at 
them so as to wound them. Since 1827 it is illegal 
in Britain to set Man-traps (q.v.) or spiing-guns 
save indoors as a defence against burglars. 

Sprins-tails {Collemhola)^ an order of primi- 
tive w'in^ess insects which, along with the some- 
what similar Tbysanura, are included in the small 
group Apterygota. The popular name refers to 
a peculiar springing fork which is usually present 
on the abdomen. It seems to result from a pair 
of alxloininal appendages which arc united at the 
base and bent forward when the animal is at rest. 
‘By a process analogous to that by which the 
common toy frogs are made to jump,’ the spiing- 
tails leap to a considerable height. The Collem- 
bola are all small, usually under a quarter of an 
inch in lengtli ; there are six or fewer abdominal 
segments; there are no compound eyes, nor hints 
of wings, nor metamorphosis. They usually live 
in damp and sheltered places — e.g. under bark or 
stones. Among the representative forms may be 
noted Podura aquatica, common on stagnant 
water in EnglancF; Orchesella cincta^ among dead 
leaves and^moss; Desoria glacialis^ on tlie glaciers ; 
Smyiithurus ; Isotoma ; Macrotoina. See Sir John 
Lubbock, Monogretph^qf the Collembola and Thysa* *■ 
nura (Ray Society, 1873). 

Spruce. See Fir. 

Spruce-beer# The essence of spruce is 
obtained by boiling the green tops^of tne Blacl^ 
Spruce (Abies nigra) in w-ater, and then concen- 
trating the decoction by another boiling without 
the spruce tops. The young shoots of this fir. like 
most others of jts family, are coaied with a resinous^ 
exudation, whfeh is dissolved in the water. Spruce- 
beer is made by adding the essence of spruce to 
water in which sugar or treacle has been dissolved, 
in the proportion of about four ounces of essence 
of spruce to ten pounds of sugar, or three quarts of 
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treacle, and ten or eleven gallons of water, 
about half a pint of yeast. Various spices aie 
used for flavouring. A similar beverage is made 
largely in norui of Euix>^, from the buds of 
thS Norway Spnice {Ahies excelsa)^ and is known 
as Black J^er, that of Danzig being the most 
famous* 

Sprnner Ton Merits Karl, author of some 
useful historical atlases, was lM>rn at Stuttgart on 
15th November 1803, joined the army of Bavariii, 
and taught geography in the iiavarian cadet 
college from 1855. His name is associated with 
a we 11 -executed, and painstaking and aecnvate, 
I£isto7*tsrh-geographiftche liandatlas, in three parts 
(1853-64), embracing in all 130 maps ; besides tliis 
he published Idstorical athwes of Bavaria (IS^kS), 
Austria (I860), and (Germany (IHG6), and a few 
historical works dealihg wltli liavaria, ITc rcceivo<l 
the rank of General -lieutenant in 1860, and retired 
in 1886. He died at Munich, 24tli August 1802 ^ 

Sl>nr« an apparatus listened to the heel of a 
horseman, for goa<ling the horse. It is nmcli loss 
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Various Kinds of Spurs 
(From AiitiqiUiruin Museum, E<lii»lniry)i) : 

1, bronze prick spur found ut Palace; 2, iron spur 

fimiid near Uannockburn ; 3, bronze sjmr foniui at 0*1- 
cliostcr ; 4, brass spur found at CnlbMlcn ; 5, spur found at 
Unlidon Ilill ; 6, spur found in niakiitq a drain in High 
Street, Edinburgh. 

used than formerly, and the modern apparatus, 
having only minute serrations on i(s rim, docs not 
possess the cruel effect of the formidable spikcil 
spurs of old times here illustrated. All cavalry 
soldiem wear spurs, but tlieir use, except in the 
heat of an actual charge, is <liscouraged as much as 
possible. In the age of chivalry spurs were an 
essential ensign of knighthood, the spurs of knights 
{equttes mirati) being golden or gilt, while tno.se 
of squires were of silver. In tlie degra<lation of a 
kniglit — a ceremony rarely performed, but revived 
in effigy in the case of Lord Dundonald (1814) — 
one part of the proceedings consisted in hacking 
the spurs from his heels. Till into the 19th century 
knights of the shire might enter tlie House of 
Commons wearing spura. 

SpnrffC (EupJiorhia)^ a genus of plants of the 
natural order Euphorbiacem, having moncecious 
naked flowere, the male flowers meim)fenous, an<l 
surrounding a tricoccous stalked female flower, the 
whole placed within a cup-shaped involucre. Tlie 
fruit has three valves and three cells, the cells one- 
seeded, and bursting^ elastically. The species are 
very numerous, natives of warm and temperate 
^cHmates, mdstly ^ herbaceous, but some of them 
wdody. About twelve species are natives of 
Britain. 


About twelve species are natives of 
All contmn a resinous milky juice, which 
s very acrid. SeveraL tropical species are 


. in most is very acrid. SeveraL tropical species are 
^ cultivated for their great beauty in hothouses. 

Sparse See Daphne. 

SpiUPgaoa^ Charles Haddon, the greatest 
Nonconformist preacher of his day, the son of an 
^dependent minister, was bom at Kelvedon, i 


S JEssex, 10th June 1834. He was e^aeated at Col- 
chester and Maidstone, and in 1840 became 
in a school at Newtnarket, whei’e he stndiMRiSHteh 
and Greek. He narrowly escaped Tqpetvibs 8 
college training a little later, hut gradmiSIy gnsw 
into his great sphere <»f usefiilness afid influCflee 
without the help of tlie seliOol.^. His leLsiii'e time' at ' 
Newmarket w<i8 spent in ieligii)ii« work, and he- 
l)Cgan to give addresses in ilu» liail of the independ- 
cut chapcT. Ill 1850 lie removed to CamhrWge, C5M» 
nected himseli with the Haptis^t ehureli there whiob 
had been pjesided over by Hohert Hall, and 
receivtHl as a member of the Lay Preachovs* Asuoeia- 
lion. Him sermon was preached in a cottage 
at Tevcrshftm, about . 4 miles from GanihridgC. 
Tn his eighteen lb year ho lui<l a call to he pastor 
of flic chapel, W'atei beach, and soon the 

small congregation was doubled, in 185.3 he was 
invited preacii in New Park Street Cliapel, 
J^fimloii, and in 1854 be was unauimously called 
U> heeonio pastor of the churcli. His sermons, 
w Iii<dj were issued in weekly numWrs from the 
i beginning of 18.55, have been translatt*<l into most 
: Kun)])eaa Ifi.nguages. (i rowing popularity mi- 
tlercMi ( lie enhirgemcnl. f>f New Park Street Chapel 
a necessity in 1855, and again in 1856, services 
being eeiidut^lcd Drsl, in Kxelcr Hall, and then 
in the burrey Miish^ I fall in the inttwim. A pauia 
; oi'cm red flOtli ()etolM*r KS.56 ) while Sjmrgeon was 
i preaching in Hie laiter phie**, and when TOGO parsons 
I weie a.sscnih]cd ; seven pmsons lost their liviis, and 
j many were injured. At a serviee in the Crystal 
Palace, oji a day of national humiliation in connec- 
tion with the Indian Mutiny, Spurgeon preached 
to an andieiKM* of ahont The vast Metro- 

politan Tabernacle wai? erected (1859 61); it cost 
X31,000, and was Imrni down on the 20th of April 
iStlH. Strangers Uocktsl thither from all parts of 
the worhl to hear the ])oj>nlar preaclter. In 1879 
ho KH'cived a pjustor’s silMu-- wedding testimonial of 
over a fnrtla*!* sum of about £5000 was 

presented to him on Ids attaining his liftietJ) year, 
all of which ho devoteil to henevident schemes. 
In his later years ho was a martyr to gout and 
rheiiiiiatism, and re})oat(!<l attacks* of illness and 
nrostration Jed to his wintering in the south of 
r'rauee. Ho dicMi at Mentone, 3 1st January 1892. 
A musical voice, clearness, direetiie.ss, independence, * 
and simplicity of style, combined with humour, 
common sense, a ricfi store of anecdote and con- 
tinnou.s hard w^ork, aided in keeping him in the 
front rank. He has been described as a ‘ liard- 
heacloil Englishman, full of sense, at moments so 
I brightly exprcssetl that it liad all the effect of wit,^ 

I and of deep and genuine piety, if of narrow' 
tlieology. The religi«)us w'orld ' learned wdth a 
shock of surprise in (Jctolwr 1887 of Mr Spurgeon’s 
withdrawal from the Baptist Union, because no i 
action woulil be taken by its leaders against per- 
sons charged with fundamental errom, wjiiom he 
thought on the - * down-grade ’ theologically and 
spiritually. 

Preaching was only one form of Mr Spurgeon’s 
many-sided activity ; his pen w^as as active as his 
mind and tongue, and many benevolent and 
useful institutions have grown up araund the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. The most important of 
these are the Almshouses, Pastor's College (1856), 
Stock well Orphanage (1867)> and a system of col- 
portage, and M>ok tund for ministers. He proved 
ail excellent administrator, and ^ his oiphimages 
were models of good management. A publishing 
firm lias found its main employment in dispersing 
his publications. 

Mr Spurgeon, besides his weekly sermons -and a ' 
monthly magazine, Swerd and Ti'owtl (1865), fgma 4o 
the world upwards of a hundred volumes. He always 
preached extemporaneously, and had his , written 
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on a half sheet of note>pa|^r. The text was noted on the 
top of the page ; on the left-hand side were the subject 
^visions, on tiie right-hand side the subdivisions. His 
sermons, taken down in shorthand, were afterwards 
carefully revised by himself. The average weekly circu- 
lation of his sermons was 30,000; that on Baptismal 
Jicfjeneration (1866) rose to 200,000. At the date of his 
death 2241 separate sermons and 37 volumes had been 
published, whilo there was material left to last at 
least twelve years longer. Besides lie published The 
Snhit and his Saviour (1867); the very popular John 
Ploi(fjkman*8 Talk (1868), which has been termed a cross 
between the Book of Proverbs and Poor Richard ; John 
Ploughman! s Pictures ; Treasury of Davids a commen- 
tary on the Psalms in 7 vols. ( 186.5-80 ), a work upon which 
he was engaged for moie than twenty years; Interpreter 
(1874); Morning by Morning; Evening by Evening; 
Feathers for Arrows; Lectures to my Students; Com- 
menting and Commentaries; My Se^'mon Notes; Salt 
Cellars (Proverbs); Flashes of Thought; Sermons in 
Candles (1891); and Messages to the Midtitude (1892). 
See Metropolitan Tabermiele and its Work (1876); 
Twelve Realistic Sketches of Mr Spurgeon; Speeches at 
Home and Abroad, edited by Pike (1878); Fernandez' 
Nonconfonnity in South%vark {1^2) ; and Lives by Dyer, 
Stevenson, Pike, AV'altcrs, Shiudler ( 1892), and the final 
one by his wife ajid Mr iiarrald ( 1897-99). 

Spurn a proinontory fttrctchiiii' 2h miles 

into tlie mouth of the Humber (q.v. ), ana forming 
the south-eastern extremity of Yorkshire. Its 

f presence is indicated by two lighthouses with fixed 
iglits, elevated 93 and 54 feet respectively above 
the sea, and visible for 15 and 12 miles, and by a 
light- vessel, wliose revolving light is visible for 
10 miles. Between 1771 1 when Smeaton's small 
lighthouse M'as built, and 1803 the sea gained 
280 yards here, but since the erection of groynes in 
1864 the land has gained. Sec Boyle s Lost Totvns 
of the Ihi tuber (1889). 

Spiirrey (Spergukt), a genus of plants which 
has been variously ranked by botanists in the 
natural orders Cary oph^ Ilea*, Illecebraceas and 
Crassulacenp. The species are annuals, dichoto- 
mottsly. branched, or witli wliorled branches; their 
leaves linear- filiform, in clustered wliorls, with 
iiiemhvaiiaceous stinules ; the flowers in terminal 
divaricating corymbs. The flowers have a calyx 
of five sepals, five wliite petals, five or ten stamens, 

* and five styles; the capsule is five-valve<l, with 
numerous round seeds, surrounded with a mem- 
branous border. Common Sjmvrey, or Yarr {S, 
arvensis), is [ilentiful in cornfields, especially on 
light stony or samly soils in Britain and most parts 
of Europe. In some parts of Europe a larger 
variety is frequently sown for fodder, and is much 
relished by cattle. 

Spursy Battle of. See Courtrai, Guine- 

GATE. 

^purzhelm, Johann Caspar, one of the 
founders of the so-called science of I'lirenology 
(q.v.), ♦was born at Longwicli near Treves on 
31st December 1776. Whilst studying medicine at 
Vienna he became acquainted with Gall (q.v.), 
arid was made a ]noseIyte to his doctrines. 
The tw’o in 1805 started on a lectuiing tour 
througli the principal countries of central E^urope, 
and in 1807 they settled in Paiis. In 1813 
the two friends, their teachings disagreeing in 
some particulars, separated ; Spurzheim proceeded 
(1814) to England, and lectured and WTote an I 
'laboured in the principal cities of the United King- 
dom for four years, gaining a powerful adlierent in 
George Combe ( qs v. ). ^ After remaining at Paris from 
1817 to 1825, Spurzheim again went back to England 
and renewed his propaganda, tliis time with much 

g reater success. In 1832 he sailed to the United 
tates, but died suddenly at Boston on 10th Novem- 
ber that same year. Spurzheim advocated his doc- 
trines with great eloquence and enthusiai^hi, and 


qiopularised phrenology and won for it a good deal 
of the attention it attracted. Ho wrote numerous 
books, including Phrenology (1825), Philosophical 
Principles of Phrenology ( 1826), Manuel de Phr^no- 
logic (1832); and some others on more general 
topics — e.g. Elementary Principles of Education 
(1821) and Essai sur la Nature Morale et InieU 
lectuelle de VHofnme (1820). See Carmicliael’s 
Memoir of him (Dublin, 1833). 

SpVf in War, is a useful but not highly honoured 
auxiliary employed to collect information and 
ascertain the enemy’s intended operations. Spies 
arc always used in war, and their employ- 
ment is quite reci^nised hy the law of nations 
as interpreted by Grotius, Vattel, and Martens; 
nor is it held to be any dishonour to a general 
to avail himself of their services. On the other 
hand, the spy himself is looked upon as an oiit- 
law^, and when taken is put to death igno- 
minioiisly and without mercy. A spy is well paid, 
lest he betray bis employer. In the British army 
spies are cmidoyed by the Intelligence branch 
under^ the quartermaster-genjeral. In minor 
expeditions they are generally friendly natives. 
Military law, tliougli distinct enough in ordering 
his deatli, is not clear in defining what constitutes 
a spy. A man, not belonging to the army, found 
w'itiiin the lines, cither in uniform or civil dress, if 
unable to give a good account of himself would 
certainly be arrested as a spy, and if anything 
suspicious could be proved against him would 
probably be hanged or shot; but if found in one 
camp in the uniform of the opposite* side, he may 
not be treated otherwise than as a prisoner of war, 
or else as a deserter from the enemy. 

Both as regards honour and penalties, it would 
seem that spies ought in fairness to be divided into 
two classes — first, those who betray their own coun- 
try to an enemy ( either in time of war or peace, 
and including persons wJio give foreign powers 
plans of fortifications, betray the construction 
of new weapons, iScc.) ; secondly, those who, being 
enemies, contrive surreptitiously to obtain informa- 
tion by penetrating into the lines of the opposing 
army. The first class are traitors of a deep dye, 
for whom no ignominious death is too had; 6ut 
the second class are brave men, who dare much 
in the service of their country. It is ninfair to 
accord them the same treatment as the traitors. 
Andr6 (q.v.) was a spy; Benedict Aniold (q.v.) 
was a traitor. 

Civil governments, even the freest and most I 
constitutional, do not disdain to make use, on 
occasion, of political miies — the most respectable 
use for them being the ferreting out of conspiracies 
and conspirators. In the days of the Tudors the 
political spy was a frequent and almost recognised 
ally of great English ministers like Burghley ; in 
Ireland, unhappily, government has not seldom had 
to employ the services of Approvers (q.v.), In- 
formers (q.v.), and also of professional spies (see 
Fitzpatrick, Secret Service under Pitt, 1892). The 
Secret Service Moneys (q.v.) provide for the 
remuneration of such persons as Le Caron of the 
‘Parnellism and Criihe’ trial in 1889, who hfiid 
entered the Fenian organisation, the United 
Brotherhood or Clan-na-Gael, &c., and kept the 
government informed of all that went on in these 
societies. Bismarck was believed to regularly em-f, 
plcy sham revolutionists ; the sedbnd French empire 
had an elaborately organised system of espionage. 
Austria had at one time the most active agents 
of any European countiy, especially m the ports of * 
Italy under Austrian domination. - And at the 
present day the Russian system is the most master- 
ful, being almost untrammelled at home, and, in 
the less ignoble parts of the service, represented 
abroad by ladies and gentlemen of greai"^ culture 
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and high social standing. The political spv, act- 
ing in nis own country, is hard to distinguish from 
the detective ; it will often he difficult to draw a 
line between the spy abroail and the renegade or 
traitor on the one hand, and tiic political agent. Sec 
^ Caxon^^tvcHty-^fivc Years in the iyecrct So'vice ( 1892). 

Sauadron. See Cavalky, Begxmknt, Troop. 

8iittarcione9 Francesco (1394-1474), origin- 
ally a tailor, but founder of the Paduan school of 
painters, best known as teaxilier of Mantegna (q.v.). 

Sanare Root. See Involution. 

SauareSf Method of Least, an ariilanetical 
process of great importance for combining obser- 
vations, or "sets of observations, so as to obtain 
i the most probable value of a (|nantity which 
depends on these observations. It is in fact 
the scientific method of taking certain averages, 
and it finds its most constant nse in astronomy 
and other physical sciem-os. The necessity for 
applying tlie method arises from the fact that, 
when the greatest precision of mctisuremciit is 
sought, repeated measu remen Is of Ihc same quan- 
tity do not agree. Tlius, the altitmle of a star at. 
culmination, if eavefully ineasurod night after 
night by the same observer through the sann? i 
instrument, will in general conjc out a little 
different in the dillerent oliservations. All tlio 
measj^rcment.s will, however, lie within a et‘.rtain 
range of variation ; and if all are ecpially trust- 
worthy, the aritlnnotical mean will give; tln^ most 

E robahle value of the real altitude. Tlic differences 
etween this mean and the imlividnal measure- 
ments on which it is founded are called the 
residuals. The important mallioniati(*al property 
of these residuals is that (he sum of tJieir squares is 
less than the sum of tlie squares of the (Ufferencc^s 
between the individual measurements and <on/ 
other single quantity that might be taken. Now, 
this principle of ‘Least Semaros* liolds not only 
for tlie simple Otaso just described, but also for 
moi’e cornplieateil cases in wliicli one observed 
q^uantity {y) is t^lie expre.sscd as an algebraic func- 
tion of another or of several independently observed 
quantities (x). Here the object is to find the most 
probable values of the assumed constants or para- 
meters which enter into tlie formula. When these 
values are* calculated wc can calculate in terms of 
them and the observed x-’s a value of y correspond- 
ing to each set of observations. Comparing the 
calculated y's witli the observed y% we get a set 
of residuals, the sum of whose squares is a minimum 
if the parameter have been calculated according 
to a particular process. It is this process which is 
desenbed as the method of least squares. Its basis 
is found in the mathematical .principles of Prob- 
ability (q.v.). See Professor Merriman’s Textbook 
on the method of Least Squares (2d ed, 1885), or 
Chauvenet’s smaller treatise (1879), and for ele- 
mentary discussion any good treatise on practical 
astronomy and geodesy. 

SqaarlnB the Circle. See Quadrature. 
Squashy a term loosely used, especially in the 
United States, for two or three kinds of Gourd 
(q.v.), including the pumpkin. 

Squid. See Calamary. 

Squler, Ephraim George, American author 
%nd archeeologkt, was born at Bethlehem, New 
York, June 17, 1821. From 1841 to 1848 he 
was a newspaper editor, latterly in Ohio; and 
his attention being attracted to the antiquities 
of the^ Scioto Valley, he made an exploration 
of similar monuments through the Mississippi 
Valley, an account of which was published m 
vol. i. of the Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
ledge ( 18tf ). He made siniilar explorations in New 
Yor)|E in^848; and next year being appointed 


charge d'affaires to the states of ContiSd.AiE<ie»c 
he used his ofliGial position as a meitnii of mlJdng 
extensive geographical and amh(eologieAl Mplora- 
tioiift in those regions. For his researches; ne re- 
ceived the gold medal of tlie French Gwgrapbical 
Society. In 1853 he 8urve.ve<l a railway Toata 
tlirough Honduras, and extended his arcliseologh^ 
inquines. In 1863 he was a])pointcd U.S. commis- 
sioner to l^evu ; and afterwards he edited 
litisHe’s publications. He difsd in Brooklyn, ■ 

April 188S. Among hirf works axo Nicaragua : ilk. 
People, Scc/ief*y, and Anc'/ent Monuments <1852)i 
Serpent SymMs (1852) ; Notes on Central Aimnca, 
(1854); \Vaikwi, or Adventures on the Mosquito 
Shore (1855) ; Central Atnene.a ( 1857) ; and Pet'u: 
Explorations in the Lftnd of ihc Incus (1877). 

Squill {Srilla), a genus of bulbous- rooted 
j»lants of the natural order lAliaccie, \v,ith radi- 
cal leaven, and ilowers in (eriiiiiiai racemes or 
loose corymbs. 'Tlie species, which are numer- 
ous, are natives chiefly of the Mediterrauean 
and < Viueasian regions. J'liree are natives of 
Britain, S. rrrna, ^^lu^dl is abundant on the 
cast coast of Jrelanrl, the w(\st juul north coast>s 
«)f Scotland, more sparingly on the east coast 
of ScoMjind, and very locally in north-eastern 
Fnglainl ; S. uni ujiuodis, wliich is confined to some 
of the .*<00 (hern counties of England ; and S» nutans, 
the wood -hyacinth or blue-bell of England, W'hich 
is very abundant in most }>nrt.s of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Thesi* and many exotic species are 
frequently cultivated for the sake of their beauty 
in British gardens. 

Very ilifferent in habit from these, and now 
sepaniteil from the genus, is the Officinal Baiiill 
( l/rginea Scilla., or nutritiina ; formerly called 
Scilla nutriti/na), a native of the sandy shores of 
the Mediterranean, 'which lias a scape from two to 



ScUla vema; B, Offioiiial Squill Urginea SeiUa) : a, 
plant with ffowering scape in blossom ; 6, plant with 
full-grown leaves. (From Bentley and Trimen.) 


four feet high, With a raceme of many whitish 
flowers and large leaves. . The bulb is of the siae 
of a man’s fist, or sometimes aa large as a child% 
head». and contains a viscid inice so acrid as to 
blister the fingers if much handled, whilst tha 
vapour aAsingIrom it irritates the nose and eyes* 
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eat.** Her (Euvrcs Computes appeared at Paris in 
2 vols. in 1S21. See tJio study by Frary (1863), 
and Sain te- Beil ve, Portraits LiiUraires^ vol, iii. 
Staatcn Island. See Staten Island. 

Stabat niater^ a celebrated Latin hymn on 
the .seven dolours of the Blessed Virgin, whose 
authoiship has been assigned to Jjicopone da Todi, 
a Minorite who nourished in the 13th century. It 
has been set to music by many composers of emin- 
ence — e.g. Palestrina, Pergolese, Astorga, Haydn, 
and Uo.ssini. Sec Lisco’s monograph (Berl. 1843). 

Stablllty« the name given to the property 
osse.ssed by all material systems whose con- 
guration remains permanent or never departs far 
from a permanent average type. There are two 
kinds — static and kinetic. Of static stability, or 
stable equilibrium, we have numerotis examples of 
a simple character. A pemhilum or any body 
hanging under the inllueiice of gravity by a point 
which IS not its centre of mass ; a ball resting 
inside a basin ; any object resting on supports in 
such a way that a vertical line through its centre 
of mass falls well within the polygon formed by 
joining the ])oii>ts of sujinort — all these are familiar 
instances. If any displacement (within certain 
limits) is given to the body, it will, when released, 
tend to recover its original condition. In dynamic 
language the forces brought into olay by the dis- 
placement resist it. If, however, the hall is placed 
on the tojp of a convex surface, or if a chair, for 
example, is tilted until the vertical line tlirough 
its centre of mass falls outside the original area of 
its base, then the configuration is no longer stable. 
Both bodies will fall away from these uositions 
until a new con figuration of stable equilihrium is 
reached. In general, stability is jiroved by a 
system recovering its configuration after a slight 
displacement. Instability is demonstrated when 
any slight displacement is followe<l by a complete 
change of configuration, forces being brought into 
existence which assist the displacement. When a 
displacement brings into play no forces, so that 
the system tends neither to recover nor to fall 
away from its original configuration, the equili- 
brium is saiil to be neutral or labile. A uniform 
sohere resting on a plane is a simple example of 
tills kind of ecpiilibrium. 

In kinetic .stability, or stability of steady motion, 
a new factor comes into play. Neither a spinning- 
top nor a bicycle can rest upright unless it is in 
more or less rapid motion. The moon would fall 
into the earth, and the earth into the sun, if it 
were not for the orbital velocity sustaining each in 
its path. The perturbations produced by the 
planets cause the earth to be constantly deviating 
trom its mean orbit ; yet iii virtue of kinetic 
stability this deviation is never large, and takes 
place now in one direction, now in another. If no 
* Irictional etfects existed in the solar system, all 
the planetary orbits would never vary beyond 
certain assignable limits. 

Stables. See House, Vol. V. p. 795. 

Stachys* a genus of plants of the natural order 
Labiat<*e, containing a great number of species, 
mostly European, having a ten -ribbed calyx, witli 
five nearly equal teeth, the upper lip o( the corolla 
entira, and the lower lip three-lobed. Several 
species are natives of Britain. S, sylvatica is very 
common in shady places, a coaree herbaceous plant, 
sometimes called Hedye Nettle, with stem two to 
three feet high, ovate heart-shaped leaves . on long 
stalks, whorls of purple flowers, and unpleasant 
smell. S. pahtstris is another very common British 
species, giowing in moist places, and sometimes 
proving a very troublesome weed in meadows. The 
plant was formerly used as a vulnerary, and has 
therefore the English name Woundwort. Several 


species are not unfrequently to be seen in flower- 
gardens. To this genus some botanists refer the 
Common Betony or Wood Betony (#9. betonica, or 
Betonica officinalis), plentiful in woods and thickets 
in the southern parts of Britain, a plant one or two 
feet high, with hairy stem, oblong heart-shaped 
leaves, whorls of purple or white floWiers, and a fetid 
smell. It was formerly much used in medicine. 
TJie roots, in small doses, are emetic and aperient. 

Stade* an ancient town of Hanover, near the 
mouth of the Sebwinge, a tributaiy of the Elbe, 
22 miles W. by N. of Hamburg. There are large 
brick- works. Pop. 10,000. The Stade Dtics were a 
toll charged by the Hanoverian government on 
all merchandise carried up the Elbe to Hamburg. 
First formally recognised in 1691, they gradually 
increased till they brought a revenue of £40,000 a 
year. ^ They were abolished in 1861, Hanover 
receiving £428,600 as compensation, of which 
Britain and Hamburg contributed each £155,555. 

Stildilllllf the course on and over which the 
foot-races were run at Olympia and other places in 
(Jreece. It was oblong in shape, and 631 feet long. 
Seats were i>rovided ovcrlooKing the course for 
more than 40,000 spectators. Besides foot-races, 
leaping, dlseiis- throwing, wrestling, and otlier 
sports were celebrated on the same racecourae. 
The stadium at Athens, levelled and laid out by 
the orator Lycurgus in the first half of the 4tli 
century B.C., was 600 feet, long by 130 wide, and its 
seats could accommodate as many onlookers as 
those at Olympia. The length of the Olympian 
stadium was adopted as the Oreek standard measure 
of length or distance. Seven and a half stadia, or 
4732 English feci, were reckoned as equivalent to a 
Roman mile, at least in the time of the empire. 

Stadttaolder^ a barbarous English form of the 
Dutch Stadhomler, ‘ stead -holder,’ of which the 
French lien-tenant is a literal translation, Stott- 
halter being the corresponding German. The word, 
as usually written in English, suggests quite falsely 
that it is connected with the German word Stadt, 

* a city.’ The title of IStadhouder (i.e. royal lieu- 
tenant or viceroy) of the provinces Holland, Zea- 
land, and Utreelit was in defiance of the rights of 
these movinces conferred in 1540 on a foreigner, 
Ren 6, Prince of Orange, at whose death (1544) it 
passed to his cousin, William the Silent. In 1559 
there were in the Low Countries eight other Stad- 
houders of provinces, or groups of provinces, be- 
sides the Prince of Orange; all were commanders- 
in-chief of their provinces, and all except Count 
Egmont were also supreme civil and criminal 
judges. In Brabant there w€is no Stadhouder 
other than the Regent. After the United Pro- 
vinces had thrown off the yoke of Spain (see 
Holland, Vol. V. p. 742) this title, now grown 
dear, was retained (though a nisnomer) for the 
head of the republic, and became hereditary in the 
House of Orange until superseded by the title of 
king. 

StaCly Madame de, one of the most illustrious 
of Frenchwomen, was bom at Paris, 22d April 
1766. Her full name was Anne-Louise-Germaine 
Necker, and she was the only child of Necker and 
his irreproachable but colourless wife, who a» 
Suzanne Curchod had loved the young historian 
Gibbon^ at Lausanne. Germaine ^as an ej(tr|i- 
ordinarily precocious child, figured at receptions at 
eleven, and grew up in an atm%phere of admiration. 
She ever loved and respected Jier mother, but her 
father throughout life she loved on this side idolatry. 
Roussbau, Clarissa, and Werther were her first 
idols, she was steeped in the sensibility of the age, 
and already in her girlhood she wrote . romantic 
comedies, tragedies, novels, essays, and one book 
which has lived, Lettres sur Bouaseau\VJBI^). She 



VfBA fifteen ^vhen her father was dismissed from self as amhassadov. She prepared, Jor a .pol^^al 
office for puhlishin^ his famous Comjdc llendu^ and role by her fiur (a Paix inl^iewreiVlK)^ 

withdrew into retireTuent, carrying with him the and published some of the novels, of her yotitfl, 
admiration of the whole of Franco. A great with an ICs.'Htl aur It a Fititnina, but the DIreeibxy 
niarriage was desired for the young heirc^ss, ami j CouihI her ineonveni<»nt a-^ a eiti/en of Faris,' fluid - 
it seems certain that William IMtt on his viKifc to she \vn.s adviscMl to reviirn to (%>ppetiii Deepniher. 
the Continent in 178?l was a suitor for her hand, Her book Dc (^Injhwnce. (hs anjpeared • 

and one favoured especially by her mother, although the auiumii of 1790 ; the chapters on amnxtioti 'at»i - 
displeasing to herself. At lengtli after long negotia- suicide are forced and feeble ; those on woman's 
tions she married on January 14, 1780, the Jlaron love, nnsjitislied, misunderstood, betray the Uviijg 
de StaeMIolstein, whom Guslavn.s HI. of Sweden lnwi. She w as alboved lo return to Paris in 
pledged himself to retain as liis ambassador at * A]»ril 1707. 'Hie young conqueror, Bonaparte, 
Paris. He was drdwncMl in debt, at»d .seventeen j nveniwyd l)or with a vague of fear, 

years her senior, but [uovod an inolVensive anrl . He tlisUlve*! ch-ver wumcn, aiel received her 
easy husband. She bore liini two sons (1790 ami ‘ frl»uuH\ atlvances with su«*h s;tndii*d coldness that 
179*2) and a daughter (1797), but to protect her ; their runt uni feeiingM soon turned to hatred. In 
fortune separated formally from him in 1708. i April 1800 ^Jic puidi^heU licr fauKuis h<Kdi De la 
althougli she liastened dutifully to Ids bedside. ; LitU'riilnrt^- vnitsiat'ri'c .vc^ (tree, left 

when he died four years later. IMie «h‘opest feeling ) f mtU so^'iafrfi a the^.i^ cf doo pages on that 
of her lieavt was a woman’s craving hir Ioac, and perfectilulity of the Imman mind which linds its 
those who can read hetwuH>n the lines of Ihdplnne ' in the liherfy guaranteed by repnV>- 

( 1802 )-*“tho real romanceof her life - will understand | Ijcnn in<iilutioLis. 

how’ little she had realised her youthful drenui in ; She. rcLUriied again to PaiU in March 1802, 
marriage. But liardly less deep wdthin her heart ' w lum her saJon was more hrilliriTii than ever, 
was the desire to shine an«l to please, and lids .'*hc Here the \'ulg«iriiy atnl charlatanism of tin; Naj) 0 - 
gratified to the full as a soeiety qu(‘.eu in the h*ofdc regime were heartily laughed at, Imu at 
brilliant world of tlni Paris of lier day. She ]ack<M| length tlie epigrants of Constant, her own frioml- 
the special charm of beauty, sin* wa> careless of . .ship w ith disadlected men like ^lort^au and Berna- 
dress, impulsive and abrupt in maniiei^, hut lier j doiio, ami last »)f all the appearance of Neeker’s 
vast Capacity for enthuKiasm and the passionate ; y>e>'//eVrv Vi>rs <lr PohUfj^n ct de Fhattirrs ex- 
intensity of her all'eetkms gave force and colour to hau-^led i he patience, of Napoleon. Ami now’ com- 
ber rich and versatile character, ainl comhiued to moiieed ihat ten years’ duel between Gjcsar and 
form a personality whose in Huem was irresistible, a sin:»lc woman of gefiius. which tlrew" tow^ards 
Society and conversation Avere a neees.‘^il.\' *»f her her the pity ami a<1 miration of the world. If she 
nature, and called forth from the depths of her heart j doe.s pose sonnwvhat too complacently throughout 


that flowing inrfproinptu eloquence that sulHlued all 
heavers into admiration. The simjd icily ami direct • 
ness of her thouglit was no less remarkable t han 
its imjietuosity and force, ntnl wonls and i<leas 
flowed from liorlip.sin a kind of glorified improvi>a' 
tion that suggested at once the exalte«l inspiration 
of the prophet, therefiiieil sensibility of the woman, 
and the clear understanding of the tliinker. ‘ Wen? 
I queen,’ said Madame de Tesse, ‘ I w-oukl order 
Madame do Staiil to talk to me for ever.’ 

^ Slie shone brilliant and solitary in Paris, hut many 
envious enemies — her fathers before her own— em- 
bittered her triuiiiph. MeanAvhile thedaAvn of revolu- 
tion promised to open up new horizons for France, 
but events moved quickly to their inevitable end, fiml 
Necker’s elevation and uiiregretted fall but hastened 
on the denouement of the tragedy. She mistrustod 
Mirabeau, and saw Avith sinking heart the min of 


us the vi<‘iim of a tragedy, and if there is still 
sometUing of theatvioal exallation in her exiles 
<h*spair, it oamiot he denied tbal Napoleon belittled 
himself by his lualiguant and spiteful i>ersecutionu 
Already in 1802 her friends fell od from her under 
Napoleon's <lispleasur(‘, and in tlie antiinin of 1803 
slio receiA cd ortlors tfi keep fortA* leagues from Palis. 
Her husband liad died in May 1802, and she wa» 
noAv free to marry Constant, hut she determined 
not to convert a sIua’c into a master, find in De- 
comber 1803 set out Avith lier children for Weimar. 
Sol li Her i-eceived her with Avarintli, but Goethe 
paid a more unwilling homage. She dazzled 
tlie Avhole court Avith the extraordinary a"o1u- 
bility and force of her ideas, yet OA^cn the 
generous Schiller brealhetl a sigh of relief Avhen 
she departed for Berlin. Hero .she made acquain- 
tance Avitli the erudite August Sclilegel, after- 
Avards to be added to the circle of intimates at 


risked her own life Avitli characteristic unselfishness and the rest. She next turned her step.s tOAvards 
to save some of her friends, and only fled Avhen it Vienna, but on the Avay learned of her father s 
was impossible longer to remain. "From Coppet death, and at once returned to Coppet, her he^rt 
she Avent to England, where at Mickleham in AA'eighed doAvn under the deepest grief of her life, 
Surrey slie Avas surrounded by Narbonne, Talley- She found relief during the spring in Avriting the ^ 
rand, Montmorency, Lally, and Malouet, and cast sincere and touching eulogy, Dn Caraetdre de M, 
her unfailing spell over that Avarm-lienrted little Necker et de sa Vie pri\'te\ Then she set out for 


her unfailing spell over that Avarm-lienrted little 
prude Fanny Burney. Even here, victim of the Italy accompanied by* Sclilegel, Wilhelm von Hum- 
Involution as she was, Necker’s daughter Avas bolat, and Bonstetten, and returned to Coppet in 
shunned by the royalist exiles ; still Avith all her June 1805 t«) Avrite Cormne, a romance unfolded in 


mortifications she acknowledged that she OAved to a journal of travel mingled A\dth meditations on 
. England * four months of happiness saved from the history, the heroine again herself, exalted indeed, 
shipwreck of life.* She joined her husband at Cop- but recognisable doAvn to close pei*sonal traits. It 
in May 1793, and launched into the Avorld her at once brought her a European fame, and it 
it€flfixion$ Bur%e Proems de laBeinem the vain hope revealed to Frenchmen all the mystery and charm 
to save the head of Marie Antoinette. The Terror of Italy. 

literally crushed her sympathetic heart, and all She visited Germany again in the end of 1807, 
work became for a time impossible. Her mother thought for a moment of travelling in America, 
died in May 1794 ; in September of the same year and about this time began to turn kh* consolatiou 
she found some consolation in a new friendship to religion, or at least to what the Due Victor de 


with Benjamin Constant, which formed an epoch Broglie terras with a happy and pious vagueness, 
in the lives of both. In May 1796 she returned to *un latitndinaviste pi4tisme.' Her famous bcKik 
Paris, where her husband had re established him- De VAllertiagne was finished in 1810, submitted to 
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the QHtablLshed censorship, and then entrusted to 
the same publisher who had printed Corinne^ To 
see it througli the press she established herself at 
Chauniont, and ten thousand copies had already 
been struck off when the whole was seized hy 
Savary and destroyed, and heraelf ordered instantly 
to Copnet. It was the crowning act of Napoleon ^s 
malignity, but fortunately her son had preserved 
the manuscript, and at length the work was safely 
published by John Murray at London in 1813. But 
her exile had now become a bitter reality, and she 
found herself encompassed with spies, the post- 
masters between Coppet and Oeneva forbidden to 
supply her with horses, and her faithful friends, 
Montmorencv, Schlegel, Madame Kecainier, and 
others exiled or imprisoned for visiting her. Over- 
whelmed with despair, she escaped secretly to 
Berne, and thence made her way through Inns- 
bruck, Vienna, and Oalieia to Russia, then to St 
Petersburg and Stockholm, and finally in June 
1813 to London. The progress of the enemy of 
Napoleon through the northern capitals was a con- 
tinuous' triumph, and in England she found herself 
the object of an unbounded admiration that reached 
its climax in the enthusiasm which followed the 
publication of De V Allemagne^ the most finished of 
all her works. She made acquaintance with Lord 
Grey, Lord Lansdowne, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Lori! Holland, Canning, Wilberforce, and Byron. 
The last, while acknowledging his admiration for 
the writer, has not spared some characteristic 
sneers against the woman. The autumn of 1814 
found her again at Paris. Slie was received with i 
the utmost cordiality by Louis XVIIL, but it 
sickened her patriotic heart to see that French 
freedom was tlie work of strangers wdiose foreign 
uniforms darkened the streets of Paris. Her old 
friends flocked to her salon ; Madame Recamicr, 
Madame de Kriidener, aijd Ikinjamin ConsLant, 
already twdee mariied, disillusioned, and forty - 
eight years old, but still in love with her, al- 
though her own feeling had long subsi<led into 
quiet affection ; even the time-serving Tallciyrand, 
who had so long forgotten his early friendship, 
w'as generously forgiven. She returned for the i 
summer to Coppet, but spent the winter of 1814- 
15 again at Paris, where the two millions which 
Necker had left in the Treasury was honourably 
paid back to her. The escaj)o of Napoleon from 
Elba drove her hurriedly from Paris, and after 
Waterloo she did not return to witness the humilia- 
tion of the second occupation. She spent the 
winter in Italy for the sake of the health of Albert 
de Uocca, whom she had met about the end of 
1810 at Geneva, and married secretly, though 
twenty -one years his senior, in the beginning of 
1811. Her daughter Alhertine married the Iluc 
Victor de Broglie in February 1816. Her own 
health now began to give way, but shcv forgot her 
sufferings in the devoted affection of her liushand, 
himself in enfeebled health and destined for an 
early grave. She died without pain on the morn- 
ing of 14th July 1817, and was buried at her 
father’s feet at .Coppet. Her surviving son and 
daughter made public the marriage with Rocca, 
and received as a brother the son she had borne 
hini. ^ They published with pious care in 1818 her 
unfinished ConskUrations stir la HivoltUion Fran- 
gqise^ which Saiiit-Beuve thought her finest work, 
and in 1821 the Dix Annies xVExil, 

A complete edition of licr works was issued by her son, 
the Baron Auguste de Stael (17 vols. 1820-21), with a 
Notice by her cousin, Madame Neoker de Sausstire. 

Madame de Sta^l has not maintained the place 
unanimously given her by her contemporaries and her 
immediate posteritjr, but she still remains as a woman 
and a writer a unique phenomenon in the history^ of 
letters. She had little creative power, was careless of 
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style, and was steeped in a sensibility long since happily 
forgotten ; but her remarkable personality can never lose 
its attraction,* and her work remains entire in its in« 
fiuence on the one side on Hoyer-Collard, Guizot, and the 
Doctrinaires, and on the other on Lamartine and the 
whole Romantic movement in France. She has given an 
endless subject to the ablest critics of France from her 
own day down to Sainte-Beuve, who says in one of his 
latest writings (1862), ‘she has been one of the idols of 
my youth, and that idolatry 1 have not abjured.’ 

See the elaborate Lives by Stevens (2 vols. Lond. 
1880), Lady Bleimerhassett (3 vols. Berl, 1887- 89; Eng. 
trans. 3 vols, 1889), and the shorter studies by BelU 
Dully (1887) and Albert Sorel (1890; Eng. trans. 1892). 
See also Geraiido, Lettres in^dites et souvenirs bioffra* 
phiques de Mad. Ji^camier et de Mad. de StaSl (1868), 
and the Comte d’Haussonville’s book, Le Salon de 
Madame Neckcr (2 vols. 1882; Eng. trans. 1882). Criti- 
cisms will be found in Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits dej^tmmes^ 
and in the collected studies of Caro, Sclierer, Brunetidre, 
Ac. Her husband’s Correspondance diplomatique*" vraa 
published at Paris in 1881. — The famous estate of Coppet, 
bequeathed by Necker to Madame de Stael, and lastly the 
property of her granddaughter, Madame d’Haussonville, 
sister of the Due de Broglie, was sold hy her in 1880. 

Staff, in a Military sense, consists of a body of 
skilled ollicers, whose duty it is under orders from 
the commanding officers of various grades to arrange 
the movements and supply of the various bodies 
which go to make up an army. Regimental officers 
deal personally with the men under their com- 
mand. Staff officers deal only with the com milfti dors 
of the larger units into which the troo])s are grou}»ed 
for tactical or administrative purposes. Tlius, in 
arranging the inarch of an army corps, the officers 
of the Amny Cotps Staff would, amongst other 
things, allot the available roads to the tliree 
divisions and other troops, &c. The officers of 
each Divisional Staff would direct the order in 
which their brigades, &c. would move along those 
roads. TJio Brigade Staffs would give more de- 
tailed orders, perJiaps telling off the battalions 
required to form the advanced guards ; while the 
Jlegimetital Staffs of these battiuions would order 
the actual formation to be assumed by them under 
the command of their lleqi menial Officers (ca]>tains 
jiiid lieutenants). Artillery and ilijgineer duties, 
I’l’ansport for each unit are inanage|i 
in a similar way. On the staff of each army corps 
and division there is a representative of the 
Artillery, Engineers, Army Service Corps, Medical 
Staff, Ordn<ance Store Coips, Veterinary and Pay 
Departments, Chaplains, Post office, and Military 
Police. A g<x)d staff is all-iniportaut to the suc- 
cess of a military enterprise. 

The General Staff of an army comprises the 
general in actual command, with the subordinate 
generals commanding the several divisions and 
brigades ; the assistants to these — viz. the officers of 
the adjuLaiit-generars department — i.e. the adju- 
tant-general, his deputy, assistants, and deputy- 
assistants ; tlie officers of the quarterniaster-generaf’s 
department; the brigade-majors; the provost-mar- 
shal ; and the judge-advocate — the functions of all 
of whom are described under their, respective heads. 
The head of the general staff of the British army 
is the adjutant-general at the War Office. India 
forms a nearly independent command, under a 
cominander-in-chief, wliose beadquarteia are in 
Bengal. There are subordinate coinmanclers-in- 
cliief in Bombay and Madras ; and in each presi- 
dency there are several military divisions. Every 
general in command of a district or body of troops 
has a staff consisting of representatives of ^ne 
adjutant-general’s department and of the other ser- 
vices. An officer l>efore he can be appointed to 
the general staff* must have passed the Staff College 
or become qualified for the staff by having been 
employed as a staff* officer with a force on active 
service, except in India, in which case he must 
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beUmg ta the IiuUnu Staff Corps. ' Officers of the 
Army Service Corps also are now appointed to 
tlie" general staff 'At home. The PersoncU Maff 
OonsistB of the aides-de-camp and military secre- 
taiies to general officens. I'hese officers ore 
appointed, within certain limits, by the generals 
wliom they serve. The Bcgitncntal Staff of a 
battalion of infantry or regiment f>f cavalry con- 
sists of the lieutenant-colonel commanding, the 
adjutant, quarteniiasler, surgeon, veterinary sur- 
geon, and transport officer. 

Staff Co/ 7 >A*— burin" the w-ais of Wellington the 
generals and staff officers were aitle<l by a staff 
corps composed of intelligent officers and men w1h» 
perrorincd engineering and siege duties, made 
reconnaissances, and executed other necessary 
labours for which regimental officers or sohliers 
were unsuibcd. This corps died out after the 
peace. Jhitish off!c<*i*s serving on fclie penuaiicnt 
Indian establishment join what is called the Indian 
Staff Corps, and are appointed from it to do duty 
with native regiments, or to fill oilier jiosiiioiis 
either military or civil. Their i>roniotion goes on 
according to length of serv !«•<>, 

In the Navy the staff of a Ihnjt consists of tin' 
Flag-officers (q.v.), the J^’Jag-licutenant> ond 

Secretaries (q.v. ) ; also of the inspector gcncrel of 
hospitals (see Akmv, p. AtlH ; Navy, p, 122 1, and 
on inspect-or of machinery. 

StfliTa. (Scand., ‘ pilhir-ij^Iand ' ), a cclchratcd 
islet Ott the west of Scotland, lies 4 miles S\V. of 
Ulva, C N. bv E. of Iona., and 54 W. of Oban. It 
forms an oval uneven lahlcland, rising at its Iiighest 
to 144 feet above the water, lA mile in circum- 
ference, and 71 acres in area. In Ihe north ea.st, 
in the lee of ’the prevailing winds, is a tract of 
low sliore, stretcliing out in heache.*-, and forming a 
landing-place ; but elsewhere the coast is girt with 



Fingal’s Cave, Staffa. 

cliffs from 84 to 1 12 feet high. Regarded in section, 
the rocks show theinselv^ to be of three kinds — 
conglomerated tufa, forming the basement; colum- 
nar basalt, arranged in colonnades, which form 
the fa^des and the w^alls of the chief caves ; and 
amorphous basalt, overlying the columnar basalt, 
but pierced here and there W the ends of columns 
and by angular blocks. The most remarkable 
feature of the island ia^FingaVs or the Great Cave, 
.the entmnee to which is formed by columnar 
ranges on each side, supporting a lofty arch. The 
entrance is 42 feet wide, and 66 feet high, and the 
length of the cave is 227 feet The floor of this 
marvellous chamber is the sea, which throws np 


flashing aud many-eolourfid 
dtot coluumi^ whitened 
mite, that fom the roof, and agaiilst iho.jdjtafed 
ivalls of the cave. First described (iu PexknanVB 
Tour) by Hir Joseph Batik.s. after a visit in 
Btaffa has since been freijiicnlly visited — aiueUg. 
others by Wordswoii;h, Keats, Scott, Mendelssohn, ' 
Tennyson, and (1847) Queert Victoria. 

Staff College. See Military Schools. 

i^tafTord, the county of KtaffordshirO, on 

the left bank of tlio Sow, miles alxive its jime- 
tion witli the Ticmt, and 25 mile« SSE, of Crewe, 
29 NNW. <)f Birmingham, and 1.33 NAY. of London. 
St Mary'^i formerly collegiate, is a good 

; crucifuirn Miructure, with an iwlangular tower. 

: Transition Nomian to Decorated in s^tyle, it was 
! re^ftored Scott in 1844 -47 at a ci.>.st "of £30,(KMI, 

I ami in 187^ i-eceivral a bii.^t of Staffords chiefs 
i worthy, fzaak W'alton, wlio w.'is baptised in its 
I font. St (‘hud's, Norman, wa« very tlioroiighly 
I restored ihiring 1855-85; and the) e are also King 
i Edward s giaiM mar . school (15.30; rebuilt 1862), the 
j (own iiall < T70S}. a free lilaaiy (1882), Uie William 
’ Sail Liluury \ 1874 /, t)ie dement Wragge Museum, 

; the ijihrmary (!7G()'i, the county lunatic asylum 
I \ ISIS;, Ac. Stafford (‘a.'^tle, finely situated ori an 
rmin<.‘nc<‘ outside the town, which commands a 
j magniiic<-nt is an unfiiiislied castollated pile, 

j U With built l>y Sir («. Jeruingluui) in 1810-16, 

: successor to a Saxon fortress of the Princess Ethel- 
i lied a, and to a later Norman stronghold, which 
was ilnully taken by the parliamentarians in 164^, 

I ami dermdished. Boot and shoe making is thife 
I stajde industry, and Stafford i.s an important raU- 
j way cent II*. (‘harteied by Ki)ig John, it returned 
' two members from Edw^ard I.’k reign till 1886, 

I when tlie repiescnlalion wins reduced to one and 
the parliamentary' boundary 
extended. Pop. (1851) 11,829; 
(1871) 14,437 ; (1901) 20,894. 
See works by J. Masfeii 
(1852) and J. L. Cherry 
(1890). 

Stafford^ William 
riovvAim, A'iscount (1614- i 
80), a Roman Catholic noble- 
man, helieaded on Tower Hill 
as a victim of the j)erjuries of 
Titus Gates ( q. v. ). 

Staffordslilre^ a west 
midland county of England, 
bounded by Cheshire, Derby* 
shire, Leicestershire, War- 
wickshire, Worcestershire, 
and Salop. Measuring 54 by 
35 miles, it has an area of 
1169 sq. in. or 748,433 acres. 
Tlie onl.v hillv district is in 
the north, wdiere tlie wild 
‘Moorlands,* the southern 
extremity of the Pennine 
range, extend from north- 
west to south-east in long ridges, separated by 
deeply-cut valleys, and subside as th^ near the 
valley of the Trent. Several points exceed 1600 
feet above sea-level, but Axe Edge Hill (1766) 
falls just within Derbyshire. Tlie rest of th©' 
county is gently undulating, wdth the low unlafld 
of Cannock Chase in the centre. The Trent, 
flowing first 8onth-eastw*ard through the interior, 
and then north-eastward along the Derbyshire ^ 
border, is the chief river, and receives the Sow, 
Tame, Blythe, and Dove. New Red Sandstone 
occupies nearly thrae-fourths of the total area; 
and in the north and south are the Pottery 
and Dudley coalfields, which, besides containing 
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nearly 600 collieries, yield also (especially the 
northern one) vast quantities of ironstone (see 
i Iron, Vol. VI. p. 216). The climate is cold and 
! humid, with a rainfall of 36 inches; and, though 
more than four-fifths of the area is arable, much of 
the soil is cold and claj[ey, and agriculture is in 
rather a backward condition. In the ‘ Potteries * of 
Nortli Staffordshire, embracing Stoke- upon-Trent, 
Etruria, Hanley, Burslem, iYc., most extensive 
manufactures of china and earthenware are carried 
on (see Vol. VIIL p. 367); and in the ‘Black 
Country* in the south, with Wolverhampton and 
Walsall, iron is very largely manufactured in all 
its branches. The Burton breweries arc world- 
famous. There is a perfect network of railways 
and canals. Staffordshire, ^v1lich is mainly in the 
diocese of Lichfield, contains five hundreds and 
247 parishes. There are 100 county councillors, 
.and for parliamentary purposes the county ha 
been divided since 1885 into seven tlivisions, each 
returning one member — Leek, Burton, West, 
North-west, Lichfield, Kingswinford, and Hands- 
worth. The fourteen muniomal horougfis are 
Burslem, Burton - on - Trent, TIanley, Lichfield, 
Longton, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Smethwick, 
Stafford, Stoke-upon-Trent, Tam worth, Walsall, 
Wedneslmry, West Bromwich, and Wolverhamp- 
ton. Bop. of the ancient county (1801) 242,69.3; 
(1841) 500,472; (1881) 981,009; (1901) 1,234,382; 
of the administrative county, in which several 
changes liave been ma<le since 1891, 879,618. 
Stalfordshirc has no great wealth of antiquities, 
aiid lias been the scene of no battles more im- 
portant than Blore Heath (1459) and Hopton 
rleath (1643). Among its natives have been Lonl 
Anson, Ashmolo, Dr Johnson, 'riiomas Newton, 
Cardinal Pole, Earl St Vincent, Izaak Walton, 
and Josiah Wedgwood. 

See county histories by R. I*lot (1686), S. Erdoawick 
(1717; 4th od. 1844), S. Shaw (1798-1801), and R. 
Gamer (1844-60) ; the Proceedings of the William Salt 
Archaeological Society (1880 ct seq,); Collections for a 
Historif of Stajfordshirc (vol. xiii. 1893); and works cited 
in Simms's Bibliotheca Stafford umsis (Tiichfield, 1894). 

staff is the term for the male of the Red Doer 
(q.y.). In Scotland the pursuit of the stag is 
mainly by deer-stalking, a long and laborious 
approach on foot allowing at best a chance of a rifle 
shot at the deer from a place of concealment. In 
England wild red deer are still hunted on horseback 
on Exmoor. The hounds are like foxhounds (see 
BircKHOUNDS), and a good run may extend to 
20 or 30 miles. The hunting season is 12th August 
— 8th October, and 25th March — 10th May. Else- 
where deer-hunting is the hunting of carted deer 
(usually fallow-deer) let loose .from a van, the 
hounds being set on a quarter of an hour later. 
See Deer Forests, Exmoor Forest (and works 
there cited ) ; 11 anting^ in the ‘ Badminton Library ’ 
(1885); and Fortescue’s Records of Stag dmnting 
on Exmoor ( 1887 ). 

Stagr-beefle (Lucanns), a genus of Lamclli- 
corn beetles, nearly allied to the Scarabees. The 
males are remarkable for the largo size of their 
mandibles, the brandling of whidi in L. cermis 
and X. elaphns has suggested stags’ antlers. The 
common European Stag-beetle (X. cervm) is a large 
formidable- looking insect, the males being fully 
2 , inches long, and able to give a sharp bite with 
their strong mandibles. It nies about in the even- 
ing in the middle of summer, chiefly frequenting 
oak-woods. The larva feeds on the wooa of the 
oak and willow, and is injurious to the trunks of 
trees, into which it eats its way very rapidly. It 
is supposed by s(mie to be the Cossu^ of the ancient 
Romans, much esteemed by them as a delicacy. 
It lives for several years oefore undergoing its 


transformations (see Beetle). In most species of 
Lucanus, and of the nearly related genus Fossalus, 



Stag-beetle ( Lucanus cervus ). 

are some shade of brown, but the tropical forms 
are often brilliant. , 

See Drama, Theatre. 

Sta^e-coucli. See Coaching. 

is a popular term applied to several 
diseases of horses. Mad or Sleepy Staggers is 
infianimation of the brain, a rare but fatiH com- 
plaint, marked by high fever, a staggering gait, 
violent convulsive struggling, usually termiiq?,ting 
in stupor ; it is treated d>y bleeding,' full dpses of 
physic, and cold ap]3lied to the head. Grass or 
Stomach Staggers is acute indigestion, usually 
occasioned by overloading the stomach and bowels 
with tough hard grass, vetches, or clover, a full 
meal of wheat, or other indigestible food. It is 
most common in summer and autumn, is indicated 
by impaired appetite, distended alxlomen, dull 
aspect, unsteady gait, and is remedied by full 
doses of purgative medicine, such as six drachms 
of aloes and a drachm of calomel rubbed down 
together, and given in a quart of thin well-boiled 
gruel. Frequent clysters, with band -rubbing and 
hot water to the belly, are likewi.se useful. Where 
the dullness increases, non-alcoholic stimnlaiits 
should be given. See also Hydatid. 

StagllOlind. a name a])plie(l both to the Buck- 
lioimd (q.v.)an<l to the Scottish deerhound. The 
latter breed has been established in Scotland from 




Deerhound, ‘Rossie Ralph.’ 

time immemoiial, and has probably sprang froirf 
the same source as the Irish wolfhound and the 
smooth greyhound. A contest between two deer- 
hounds IS vividly described in Ossian’s poems. 
The breed seems to have been in danger of extinc- 
tion about the beginning of the 19th century, 
when crosses of fresh blood were tried, and the 
breed successfully revived. Owing to the altered 
conditions of sport the«8taghound can only 
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look^ on now as an ornamental don, aa he ia 


rarely uaed for puilliig down the wounded deer^ 
which’ 1 j€ 


the purpoae for which’ he was originally kept. The 
deierliouiid is an iniaiense shaggy dog, standing 
nearly 30 inches high in some cases, and has a 
peoiiliar swing in liis action suggestive of great 
speed, with a keen, determineil expression. In con- 
formation the deerhound is similar to the grey- 
hound, but with more bone and power ; the head 
is long, witli powerful jaws. The l)ody is covered 
with wiry hair about 3 inches long. The colour 
varies from dark gray to white. As an oriiameutai 
and graceful dog the deorhound is without an 
e<][ual, and as a rule eoinhines good temper with 
his other companionable qualities. 

Staj^l'riU See Aia.s roTLK. 

. StHlil, F lUl^DiilCll Jl'Liirs, writer on law and 
jurisprudence, was horn of Jewisli iiarents at 
Munich on 16th Jamuirv 1S02. lici l^ecamc a 
Protestant when seventr<ni, stndio<I law at the 
universities of central Ihninany, and in JHr^Opuh 
lished the first volume of Iiis great('^'l />/r 

Philosophic des llcchfs, tlie second volume f»f wliich 
appeared seven yeai*s lale.r. in this work (of 
\imich the 3d improved edifiou in LSdl .">(> is iln* 
best) Stahl proclaiimal tlm doctrine that belief in 
the revealed trullis of the Christian religion is the 
only satisfactory basis of jurisprndenee and [»oli(ie.‘>. 
From •1832 to 1840 he taught altcnnately at 
Erlangen and WUr/hurg, and in ISIO was ealhal 
to the chair of Philosophy of Law at Jhnliii. In 
the Prussian capital ho acquired an iTifluontial 
position as a leader of the ‘Junker' or ioa<-tionary 
party in the Chamber of Magiiatr^.s (of which ho 
was appointed a life rnemher) and .as an umaiin- 
proiulsing opj>onent of nil j»oliticaI ehangf% and the 
mouthpiece of .a stern Imtheranism in the elnircli 
assemblies. lie tlied at Briudvenaii (nurlh-west 
comer of B.avaria) on 10th August I SOI, a deter 
mined opponent to the last of th<^ various liberal 
parties in botli civil and ecclesiasti<‘al politics. Ho 
wrote several other hooks, as Der Chsisfliche Staai 
(1847), in which he advocated a sovereign despolisni 
grounded on a doctrine very similar to the ‘divine 
right of kings ; ’ Dcr J^rotcstintlisintts als jmli 
tisches Princip ( 1803) ; JVas isi Retool nt ion ? { 1852) ; 
Wider Btmsen (1856); and Siebcnzelnt parlainen- 
tarische Reden ( 1862). 

Stnhlt (iKORG Erxst, author of the Phlogiston 
(q.v. ) theory in chemistry and of the theory of 
animism in medicine (see Vol. VII. p. 118), was 
born at Ansbacli on 21st October 1660, and held 
successively the appointments of court* pliysician 
(from 1687) to the iluke of Saxe- Wei m.ar, lU'ofessor 


Staliierf Siu John, organist and composer, was 
born ill London, 4tb June 1840, and necauie a 
chorister in St Paul’s Cathedral. He M'as mado 
organist of Magdalen College at OxfonI in ISfi9, 
took degrees in arts and music, ia 1872 
organist of St Paul’.s, and in 1889 00 ivas professd'f 
of Music at Oxfoni. In 1888 he was knighted^ 
Among his works are the cantatas The Ikmghier 


of Jnirtiis (1878) and The Crnr?/f\rlon (1887), a 
Treatise on Jlartnunf/ (5th ed. ISSI ), and a I)ic- 


tumary of Masi*'(U renns ( wiili Banvit, new ed. 
1898;. lie died at. N'erona, 31st M.areh 1901. 

n i»i<‘Mire‘^que tow’u of Middlesex, on 
the left i>a.uk oi‘ flm 'rha >ue^* , 0 luiles SF. of Wiml- 
sor and 19 \VS\\'. ot Lotidon by iner). It 

look its naioo tnuu tho Msuidon Stooo ’ (1280), 

nuuking ihe ef»iiiily hioind.i.ry ; It lias a granite 

I hriilgo 'oy llofmie (i.s:i2i; and in tiie ueighlujur- 
; hood are liuJi.'iioMale, F^li.un, and t'oopei's Hill, 

I all notieot) -eg.-u al el \ , 'I'lie H*.'C i voir ^hognii 1898) 
■ to store the liood * w ?i.i Of s oi the 4 hetiies valley lor 
j the supply oi fjoinlon lias mu area, ot ^21 acres, and 

i will h»^ the largest of flie kind in the world. Pop. 


i ( ls5l j 24;U) ; ( 1901 ) 608S. 


of Medicine J from 1694) in Hullej^and body-physi- 

Ho died 


ciaii (from 1714) to the king of' Prussia, 
at Berlin on 14th May 1734. .His chemical theory 
was expounded in Experimenia et Obscrvationcs 
Cheniicce (Berk I73i), and his medical in llieoria 
Medica Vera ( Halle, 1707 ). 

Stained Glass. See Glass (Painted). 

StallieFf Jakob, violin-maker, was born at 
Absam near Hall in the Tyrol on 14th July 1621, 
and was apprenticed to a maker of stringed musical 
instniments at Innsbruck. There is a legend, 
devoid of foundation, however, that he worked 
umler some of the Amati at Cremona. He did 
somehow learn the secret of the Italian method of 
constructing violins, and so won a reputation that 
passed beyond Germany, into Italy and England, 
and lasted for more than a century. At the 

E resent day his violins are valued as curiosities, 
ut are not esteemed of use by practical musicians. 
Stainer died in^ 1683, insane, and, in spite of grand- 
ducal favour, in a state of poverty. There is a 
Life by Ruf (Innsbruck, 18^). 
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‘ Stsiil*# a \ill.ige in A;vi>lurc w hi(Ji gives the 
j litlo EiiiJ to ilio nnficMit Scottish family of 
• Ihili Mjiple. A l)aIi \inphM)f Stair was among the 
I.ollards iU’ l\\le snn.mioiie<l hehne Janufs JV. ; 
his grt‘at grainlson wns oin* of tho earliest to make 
public prtJ’cssion of the Pc.fonneJ doctrines. — James 
I i)alrvm]>lc of Stair ( 1619-95 ) .stiulifd at Chesgow 
' University, sor\ o<l in the army, and aclod six years 
as PiCgcnt in Pliilosophy at ClkiHgow, next joined 
tJic bar (KHS), and scarc<'ly ten years after W'as 
rccommemlcd by Monk to Cromwell for the ollice 
of a loid of sesfeion, as ‘a very honest man and a 
good lawyer.’ He was coiiliiincii in olHoe, and 
created a Mova Scotia baronet in 1664. It W’as* 
the death of liis daughter Janet ia 1669, within 
a month of her maniage to Dunbar of Haldoon, 
that gave Scott the tragic plot of 77o; Bride of 
LamtncroKntr, His wife, who survived till 1692, 
W'as crc'diled in Calloway with being a witeli. 
About the close of 1670 Dalryniple wa.s made 
[uesitlent of the Court of Ses.siou ancl member of 
till' Privy-council, and during' the next ten years, 
if he. distinguished himself by reforms in legal i>ro- 
eess, lie must have winked liard at mueh wicked- 
ness and illegality in Idgh places. The Duke of 
York took up the work of govern mojit at Edin- 
burgh iu 1679, and Dairy nqde, w ho hoTiestly hated 
Popery at least, soon found him.^clf ohlige<l to 
retire to the country. In his leisure he prepared 
his famous w ork, the Ittstitutes of the Law of Scot- 
land. His wife and Ills tenants were devoted to 
the Covenant, and accordingly he soon became 
involved in a lierce dispute w'lth Ckaverbouso, who 
W’as ravaging Gallow ay with a military commission. 
In October 1682 he found it nece.ssaiy to flee to 
Holland, returned with the Prince of Orange, and 
soon after w’as restored to the presidency in Lock- 
hart’s room. He w’as created Viscount of Stair, 
Lord Glenhioe and Stranraer in 1690, was much 
molested by factious attacks during his last years, 
and died at Edinburgh, 25ih November 1695. See 


J. G. Mackay’s Metnoir ( Edin^ 1^3), and The Stair 

anam 


Annals, edited by J. Murray Graliam (Edin. 1875). 


-~His second son wtis Sir James Daliymple j^.v.). 


Collaterally connected w'os the leamecl Lord Hailes 
(q.v.), wdiose owm younger brother >vas the liydro- 
gr^her Alexander Dairy mple (q.v.). 

The eldest son, Sir John Dalrymnle, first Earl of 
Stair, Avas born in 1648, and followecl the hereditary 
profession of his family. He came into violent 
collision with Claverhouse in Galloway, and was 
flung into prison in Edinburgh and heavily flned, 
but early m 1687, by a remarkable turn in the 
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royal policy, ‘the springs’ of which Wodrow 
prudently leaves ‘to the civil historian of the 
period/ he had all his charges remitted, and be- 
came king’s advocate, Lord Justice-clerk the next 
year. lie acquiesced easily in the accession of 
William, became Lord Advocate, and for some years 
as Secretary of State had the chief management of 
Scottish atfairs. On his shoulders, tliereforc, with 
Breadalbane and the king, mainly rests the infamy 
of the massacre of Glencoe (q.v.). He wtis created 
Earl of Stair in April 1703, He took an active 
part in the debates and intrigues that preceded the 
cjirrying of the Treaty of Union, and indeed fell a 
victim to liis zeal in its cause, dying suddenly the 
morning after a long and vehement debate, 8th 
January 1707. ‘Ho was,’ says Defoe, ‘justly 
reputed the greatest man of counsel in the kingdom 
of Scotland. Sec Omond’s Lord Advocates of Scot- 
land (vol. i.), and J. Murray Graham’s Stair 
Annals (2 vols. 1875). John Dairy mple, second 
Earl of Stair, was the second son of the second 
viscount and first earl, and was horn at Edinburgh, 
20th July 1073. At eight he shot his elder brother 
dead by accident at the family seat of Carscreugli 
Ciustle in ^Vigtownshire. He was brought up in 
Holland, stmlied at Leyden, Jind early attracted 
the rudice of the IVince of Orange. He volunteered 
for service, was j)resent at Steeiikcrk, and by 1701 
was lieutenant-colonel in the Scots foot-guards, 
in 1706 colonel of the Camcroiiians. He M’as aide- 
de-camp to Marlborough in 1703, and showed con- 
spicuous courage at Venlo. He commanded a 
brigade of infantry at Kaniillies, and was rewarded 
witli the colonelcy of the Scots Greys in August 
1706. He distinguished himself greatly at Outien- 
arde (1708), was jiromoted major-general, and 
commanded his brigade at the siege of Lille and at 
Malplaquet. His rank of general he received in 
1712, after which he retired to Edinburgh to 
intrigue for the Hanoverian succession. In 1714 
ho married the beautiful and strong-willed widow, 
Eleanor, Viscountess Primrose, forcing lier consent 
for the sake of her reputation by the artifice of 
concealing himself in her house and showing him- 
self at her bedroom window. This audacious 
ruse afforded a foundation for Scott’s story, 3Ty 
Atint Margaret's Mirror, On the accession of 
George I. Stair returned to favour, and soon 
after was appointed ambassador to Paris. He 
played a great role under the regent Orleans, lived 
with splendid magniticence, yet clieckimatcd at 
every turn tlie Pretender and the vast schemes of 
Alheroni. Recalled in 1720 with fortunes sadly 
impaired, he mainly devoted liimself thereafter to 
agricultural improvements, introducing turnips and 
cabbages, while Ids clever wife became a leader of 
society in Scotland, and helped to make Moffat the 
fashion. On Walpole’s fall Stair was made field- 
marshal ( 1742), and appointed governor of Minorca, 
without residence. He took the command of the 
army which was to act in support of Maria Theresa 
in coniunction >vith a Dutch and Austrian force, but 
had already lost ground strategically in presence 
of Nojiilles, when George II. came to take com- 
mand in person. Stair showed his usual courage 
at petlingen, hut after the victory was allowed to 
resign. He died at Queensberry House, Edinburgh, 
9th May 1747. See the Annals by Graham. 

Stalactites Stalagmites. See Cave, p. 34. 

Stall* the technical English name for the scats 
in chu relies^ reserved for the clergy and choir, and 
usually lining the choir or chancel on both sides, 
sometimes in two or more rows. In cathedrals 
and other large churches they are generally en- 
closed at the back with a high screen, and are 
often surmounted with pinnacled canopies of taber- 
nacle work, the backs and arms being usually 


carved in a more or less ornate manner. At the 
west end are often ‘ return ’ stalls, facini^ e^t, for 
the dean, warden, chancellor, or other dignitaries. 



Stalls, Westminster Abbey. 

In Henry VII.’s Chapel (1502-20), Westminster 
Abbey, the dark oak choir stalls, with their finely- 
carved Misereres (q.v.), are appropriated to the 
Knights of the Bath, and the lower seats to their 
squires ; and each stall bears its occupant’s 
armorial bearings in brass, with a sworci and 
banner above. At Winchester, Chester, Windsor, 
and King’s College, Cambridge, are also fine 
examples of stalls. 

Stallbaum* Gottfried (1793-1861), professor 
at Leipzig, edited Herodotus, Plato ( 12 vols. 
1821-25), and other classics. 

StalybriclgCy a cotton town of Cheshire and 
Lancashire, witli machine-shops, &c., 7i miles E. 
by N. of Manchester. ^ It was made a municipal 
borough in 1857, a parliamentary borough in 1867. 
Pop. of the former (1861) 20,760; (1901) 27,674; 
of the latter ( 1901 ) 46,558. 

StamboiiL See Constantinople. 

Staiiibuloff, Stephan Nikolof, Bulgarian 
statesman, was born, the son of an innkeeper, in 
1855, at Tirnova, studied there and at Odessa, and 
bore a part in the rising of 1876-76. He held office 
during the Russian occupation after the war of 
1878, and, now an .advocate in Tirnova, became 
conspicuous as a radical leader in the new National 
Assembly. He was the chief member of the regency 
after Prince Alexander’s abdication (1886), and 
strenuously opposed all Russian partisans. After 
the election of Ferdinand he was pVemier 1887-94, 
and ruled with as little regard for the prince as for 
the As.sembly. Forced then to retire, on 16th July 
1895 he was attacked by assassins and savagely 
mutilated, and died on the 18th. See Life by A. 
Hulme Beaman (1895). 

Stamens^ forming the male part of the Flower 
(q.v.), comprise a filament and an anther, and are 
inside fiower leaves, petals, and sepals, and outside 
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the fruit leavee, the carpels. But their position on 
the axis, whether below the carpels, as is most 
commonly the case, or on a level with them, or 
above them, varies, ami is used as a means of 
classification. When they are inserted on the 
thalamus ( flower receptacle ) below the carpels tlie 
flower is said to be hypoqynous ; when, carried 
upwards by the continued growth of the outer 
part of the flower receptacle, they are iriserte<i 
on the same level as tlie cur}>els thou the 
flower is peHgjpwns ; when, carrietl up still 
farther, they are inserted above the oari>eIs the 
flower is epigynoiis. If the stanieiis are adherent 
to the ])etals they are cpipctnlous, if adherent j 
the pistil (united carpels) they are gynantinntH. \ 
If the llhifuents only are more or less coherent ■ 
(Mallow) the stamens are monfufdphous ; if unif-^^d 
into two bundles ( j)ca) they are tUadclphous ; if only ! 
the anthers cohere then the fttainen is ayufthiktr- ' 
OHS, The .stamens vary in mini her from a single = 
one in a llower to as many as si^veral Imrnlreds, ‘ 
Those variations also are nse<l in chissilication. 
When the .stamens are few ( live to lt»n ) in ' 

number, the individuals arii inserted one ojiposite 
each of the jietals, or ca(*h of flnj sepals, or one I 
opposite all of them. Jf tln\v are less in num i 
her than the jietals or sej)a!s of the lloAver, then 
their nosition varies. \\ hen there move than 
one whorl of stamen.s then the iiidi\ idnals of eaeli 
whoiT alternate with the imiividuals of tin" rn‘xt 
whorl below it. Often the full numher of .-tanien*-. 
that comparison with oilier lloweis of liie .same 
order woind lead ns (o expect, is not jnvscnt ; hut 
usually aborted traces of them may he seen. 
Thus the Scrophulari.e are peculiar in having only 
four .stanieiiH, hut (ho (iflh is rejin^seuteil by a 
minute scale. Kemnuiits of this description are 
called starnl n 

The stamens arc commonly said to he meta- 
morpho.sed leaves. l»ut, since a leaf is defined 
a.s an appendage of the axis or stem, this state- 
ment is only an assertion of the general hom- 
ology, or .similarity of origin, of the two kinds 
of appendages. Often, too, stamens are said 
to be altered llowerdeave.s — i.e. petals. But 
this is a case of jiuttiiig the eart before tlie horse. 
Stamens very commonly become petaloid, as for 
instance xvlieii a tlower hecome.s ‘ double * under 
cultivation, and in a few cases in the natural state, 
the white water-lily for instance, lii all .such cases 
there may he seen in the same blossom a complete 
series of transition forms between stamens and 
etals. This Indicates the homology of tlie two 
inds of appendages, hut of itself gives no evidence 
as to whicli form is the precui-sor of the other. 
But the fact that the Gyninosperms ( q. v. ), conifers, 
for example, which are older 'forms and are less 
highly developed than the true flowering plants, have 
stamens but not petals, shows that the petals of 
the Plianerogams are derived from stamens, and not 
the stamens from the petals. The further facts 
that the characteristic colour of stamens is yellow, 
and that the simplest, lowest flowering plants have 
yellow flowers, is another piece of evidence tliat 
leads to the same conclusion. 

The anther which contains the fertilising pollen 
is the essential part of a stamen. The pollen is set 
free by the splitting — dehiscence — of tiie anthers, 
^le mode of aehiscence is sometimes characteristic 
of the plant. Thus the anthem of the Khododendra 
open and shed their pollen through a small circular 
pore at the upper end of each lobe ; and in a few 
cases the dehiscence is transverse, or across the 
anther. But the most usual mode of dehiscence 
is by a lonmtudinal slit in each lobe, either on the 
inner or outer face of the anther. 

The time at which the stamens dehisce rela- 
tively to the ripening of the stigma is important. 


For if the anther deliisces when the stigma h 
reiuly to receive pollen then the flower may be self 
fertilised ; hut if it does not open at that tinw 
then sclf-fertiUsatiou will be impossible, or nearly 
so, and that flower must he cross-fertilised. Stamens 
present numtuous mod ilicat ions of form that arc 
apiiareiitly adaiitations to the process of fertilisation. 

Sir John I,ubhook’.s hi fhetr Hdation te 

Tvsfcts (^Xatnro' scriu.s, 187'») ; Kcnicr's PjlanzctUcben 
( vol. iL 1801 ). 

Stamford, a municipal horough chieflj^' in 
LimMiinsliire, hut partly also in Not Hiamptonshire, 
on the 12 miles A\WV'. of Pet(3r borough. 

Ueiigist. is s.'sit] to h;».ve her<j defeated the Piets and 
Scots in 440, aiid Staniford therojifter is notable as 
oiKj of tlio Danislt ‘ ti\'e hurghs,’ as having been 
vi<ile<I hy ;il tliirtcs'ii sovendgns ( from lid ward 
the r.hler in 022 tot^hneji Victtjria in 1844), for the 
pci ion of its .-» ( J as ha>'ing lietwoen 
I20h arid l.'l*’. t only mi''scd hei’oming a rival to 
(Kford, for it.-j colony of Fk‘nii.rh Protc.Hlants 
( l."»72), the hirih[;l;ic(» «d' the earliest provincial 
the M^rr^try (IGDo), and for 

its famtms hull running on IJth November from 
King John s linn* until Is^p. It lias lost ten of its 
sixteen ell inches-', an KJejumr (j-oss, two castles, 
six rcligi<;us houses, ajid o hospitals. Existing 
edilietss ai o St Mary's, witli a tirn* spire, All 
Saints, with a fine t*)uct and .sTecjilc., St Martin’s 
with Loid Ihnghlev's grave atid, in tlie church- 
yaitl, I)anie] LandMUt's, a town-hall (1777), corn 
e\c!iang(" ( ISoff), literary in^lit.tUe (1842), bridge 
(1S49), Ihou jK^'s Hospital (Jolh ('cntury), and 
lioys’ and giiN' liigh schools (1S74 70). ‘ liiirghlcy 

House, Ia' Stamford town,’ is a magniOeent Re- 
naissance dating from 1575, with a noble park, 
cai ving.H hy (iri tilings fiihhons, and a groat collection 
of jiietures. The trailo and indiistne.s are mainly 
, agricultural. riiartered by E^lgar in 972, and 
t afterwards by Edward IV"., Stamford was a parlia- 
: nientary borough, but lost one of it.s two membera 
in 1807 and the other in 1885. For good ser- 
vices rendenMl hy the inlmhitants at the battle of 
Loose coat- field (in 14f39) the town seal bears the 
, royal arms. Pup. ( IS5I ) 8938 ; ( 1901 ) 8229. 

.^co works bj' P.utchcr (ir>4G), Ifowgravc (172G), Peck 
(1727; now od. 1785), llrakard (1822), »Sharx> (1847), 
TV'alcott (1807), and Nevinson (1879). 

Stamford, a town of Connecticut, on Long 
Island Sound, 33 miles by rail NE. of New York. 
It has a handsome town-hall, and the hills around 
are embellished with the summer residences of 
well-to-do New Yorkers. Steamboats run daily to 
New York. There are iron and bronze foundries, 
and manufactories of liats, drugs, sashes ana 
blinds, and Yale locks (see Lock, p. 680). Stam- 
ford was settled in 1641. Pop. (1880) 11,297; 
(1890) 15,700; (1900) 15,997. 

Stamford Bridg^e^ a small town in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, on the river Derwent, 91 
miles NE. of York by rail. It was the scene of 
the great victory of King Harold (q.v.) over the 
invading Norwegians under Harold Haarfager. 

Stammerings, or Stittterino, is an infirmity 
of speech, the result of failure in co-ordinate 
action of certain muscles and. their appropriate 
nerves. It is analogous to some kinds of lame- 
ness ; to cramp or spasm, or partial paralysis of 
the arms, , wrists, hands, and fingers, occasionally 
suffered by violinists, pianists, and swordsmen ; 
to the scrivener’s palsy, or writer’s cramp, of men 
who write much. For speech — like writing, fenc- 
ing, fingering a musical instrument, and walking — 
is a muscular act involving the co-ordinate action 
of many nerves and muscles. 

The words stammering and stuttering practically 
denote the same infirmity. Any distinction that 
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may have come to he established in the usage of 
them respectively would seem to be that stuttering 
— an onoinatoiMcic word — is now limited more or 
less to the futile repetition of sotinds, while stam- 
mering (akin to ‘stamp,’ ‘stump,* ‘ step,* ‘ stop ’) 
covei-s the whole defect, the hesitation, glide, stop, 
holding on to the sound as well as repeating it. 
With defective articulation due to malformation — 
cleft palate, high- roofed mouth, disproportionate 
tongue and tonsils ; or due to affectation and bad 
habit — interiootion of meaningless sounds, lisping, 
burring, and other such iin])erfections of speech, 
we have nothing furtiier to do in this article, be- 
yond remarking that a fault of habit may be 
entirely cure<l, a faulty formation can only be 
mended, its irksomeness alleviated. 

Since speech at a high degree of excellence is a 
fruit of advanced civilisation, it is not startling to 
be told that stammering does not prevail among 
Negroes in Africa and North Amerh^an Indians, 
But when it is proved to ho j)rotty wide-sj>rcad in 
Prussia, Great Britain and its colonies, and the 
United States of America, and uncommon in Italy 
and Spain, tlio (jnostion suggests itself whether 
languages of Teutonic origin are not more apt to 
generate stammering than languages of Latin 
origin. A much larger proportion of males stam- 
mer than of females. 

Stammering, the chief of the imperfections of 
speech, may be hereditary, and it may be acquired 
by imitation. Like yawning, it is infectious. It 
may be the abiding result of mental strain or 
shock. Fever may bring it on, epilepsy, hysteria, 
any nervous aflectiou, temporary railure of healtli, 
any excitement, soreness of the mouth. It rarely 
shows itself earlier tlian at four or five years of age. 
It usually begins in youth, but maybe produced 
at any later age. It used to be ascribed exclusively 
to the organ of articulation, the mouth ; to faulty 
setting of tlie teeth or the jaws, to the largeness 
and thickness of the tongue, its Aveakness of move- 
ment, its excessive vigour. Tlio cause indicates 
the cure. A we<lge was cut out of the tongue, 
lengthways, to make a path for the current of air. 
The root of the tongue was cut to break its ex- 
cessive vigour. The tongue was thouglit to lie too 
flat on the bottom of the mouth ; a plug was 
inserted to raise it, Demosthenes and the pebbles 
being referred to. It was one of tlie secret cures 
to tell the stammerer to keep the tip of his tongue 
on the roof of liis nioutli. An improvement on tliis 
was to keep the whole breadth of the tongue lying 
on the palate. When, by-and-by, tlie breathing 
began to be taken into account, stammering Avas 
explained exclusively by reference to the organ of 
respiration, and the cure Avas breathing exercises 
Avhich Avere kept secret. The latest step in the 
research for the cause and cure of stammering has 
been to take mil account of the vocal chords or 
cushions and the vocal chink. 

Htaminering occurs in the mouth, the organ of 
articulation. Its proximate cause is always in the 
larynx, the organ of voice. Soinetiincs the lungs, 
the organ of breathing, comjilicate the uncertainty 
and unstcadine.ss of the vocal chords and the vocal 
chink in the larynx. A current of air, variously 
shaped by the mouth as a Avhole, is Avhat Ave call a | 
vowel. ^ A stammer on a vowel can only take 
place in the vocal chink, rima glottidis, Tlie 
sounds called consonants are produce<l by closures, 
more or less firm, of contents of the mouth. Thus, 

A, p, m, Wy by the closure of the two lips ; f, v, of 
the lower lip and upper teeth ; g soft and sA, of the 
teeth ; f ana th, tongue and upper teeth ; rf, w, 

^ tip of the tongue and fore gum ; g hard and 
k, back edges of the tongue and back gum. Stam- 
mering may occur at any of these six closures. It 
is, perhaps, most apt to occur at the labials 6, 


the dentals d, the gutturals g hard, liecause 
for these the clc^ure is firmest. The stammerer 
has no difficulty in setting lips, teeth, tongue, and 
gums against each other as required. His difficulty 
is to rmieve the closure, to get at the voAvel which 
is to follow the consonant. The tongue, for 
example, will not part with the teeth, seems to 
cling spasmodically to them. Why? Because the 
current of air, the voAvel, does not come at the 
proper instant through the vocal chink to relieve 
it. In this Avay the three observable modes of 
stammering are explained. If the vocal cliink does 
not open soon enough there is a stop stammer ; if 
it flutters, there is a stutter; if it opens too soon, 
there Ls a glide stariiincr. But, further, the lungs 
expand and contract by nervous and muscular 
energy ; and, besides, the muscular and nervous 
machinery of the breastbone, ribs, midriff*, and 
upper abdomen are all concerned in that expansion 
and contraction. These corn])! icated and aelicate 
belloAVs Avliich sui>ply air under pressure to the 
orj^an of voi(*e may be defective, out of order, 
misused. Their Avorkiiig is to be closely observed 
in the case of each stammerer. Stammerers, as a 
rule, breathe badly. They constantly try to speak 
Avlien their lungs are empty. 

Staiiimering can bo cured. It often disappears 
gradually Avithout effort at cure. Improvement 
generally takes place as age advances. In some 
cases resolute endeavour is demanded. A At%iving 
motion of the arms, time kept to a baton, Avere 
favoured as cures at one time. They were on the 
lines of the musical metliods of cure — intoning, 
chanting, singing — Avhieh Averc based on the fact 
that inost stammerers can sing. The doctrine 
of this article suggests as instructions for cure; 
Regulate the breath. Work for an habitual use 
of the chest voice — i.e. for deeper, steadier vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords — because people gener- 
ally stamuicr in a bead voice. Take exorcise, in a 
chest voice, on the sounds (seldom voAvcls) at 
AAdiich a stumble is apt to be made. 

Stump Aet, a measure Avhich required all legal 
documents in the colonies to bear stamps, proposed 
by Grenville, then premier, and passed by parlia- 
ment in 1705. Tlie Americans denied the right to 
the Englisli parliaimnit, in Avhieh tliey Avere not 
represented, to impose taxes upon them, and ottered 
violent opposition. Riots took place in many of 
the toAvns, the offices Avere seized, and the stamped 
paper destroyed ; AAdiile a congress of delegates of 
nine of the states met at New York in October, 
ami passed resolutions cLaiining for the provincial 
assemblies the exclusive right of taxation. In the 
January of 1766 the subject was brought before 
narliameiit. In the great debate that folloAved 
Burke made his maiden speech, and Pitt, who had 
been absent^ for a year, in one of his greatest 
speeches denied the absolute right of parliament to 
tax the colonics, as taxation and representation 
Avent hand in hand. After examining Avitnesses, 
chief among them Franklin, the ministry proposed 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, and carried it on 
February 21. Thus Pitt’s wdsdom staved off 
for a time the breach between England and her 
colonies. 

, Stumps, impressed and adhesive, are exten*^ 
sively used for making and verifying payments of 
money. Stamp-duties were first imposed in Eng- 
land in 1694 ; the basis of the existing law is the 
Stamp Act of 1870 ; see Griffith’s Digest of the Stamp 
Duties (9th ed. 1888). For the protection of the 
public revenue penalties are imposed ; thus any 
person receiving a premium of insurance without 
ft properly stamped policy is liable to a fine. 
Where the law reouires a stamp, an unstamped 
document cannot be given in evidence in cavil 
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proceedings unless the party producing it is willing 
to pay the duty and an additional penalty. Stamp- 
duties are a form of indirect taxation. It is admitted 
that they ought to be moderate ia amount j exces- 
sive duties on negotiable instruments, transfers of 
property, or legal proceedings would opei'ate to the 
aiscourageinent of business. The amount of the 
stamp-duties received in the United Kingdom Iuih 
risen from £6,726,817 in 1840 to £8,040,091 in 1859^~ 
60, £11,306,914 in 1879-80, and £13,460,000 in 1890-^ 
91. See Tilsley, Stamp Laws, Dming the Ameri- 
can civil war (I 8 CI- 60 ) stamp-taxes were laid on 
all manner of legal documents, bank drafts, cheques, 
and on the packages of various kinds of 1 nan a fac- 
tored goods, hut these were gradually withilrawu. 
The last stamp-taxes on matiihes, proprietary 
articles, playing cards, bank cheques and drafts 
were repealed in ISS 3 ; and the revenue from adlie- 
sive stamps, which was $4,140,17o in 1863, rose to 
$16,544,043 ia 1870, and was $7,053,053 in the last: 
year, vanishe<l from the internal revenue i churns. 
Forgery (q.v. ) of stamps is severely punislu'd. 

Stamps for postal purposes wore us«‘d, or "’ere 
proposed to be used, in Paris as far hack as lt>->3. 
Stanipe<l paper or covers, hoili with iuipressetl and 
embossed slam])s, were used for oOicial corn^^qHuxl- 
ence in the kingdom of Sardinia in IS 19 21, seveuil 
values being pnjvided bn*. Mr (diaries Knight sug- 
gested stamped envois for the prepayment <»f news- 
papef postage in 1833 31. Stamps or labels, (o Ik* 
gummed or i>asted on artieles liable to duty, linve 
been in use by the Ilrilish Itevenne, aiilboriues ('vci 
since 1802, though nrior to 1840 tlo'y were not is.'.ued 
rtmdy gummed, 'i he use, for postal purpose's, of a 
piece of paper just large enough to bear the 
stamp, with a glutinous wash on the back n'lidcnal 
adhesive by moisture, was vc(‘ommended by Sir 
Kowland liill (q.v.) as part of bis scheme of uni- 
form rates of iiostage, oonibinotl with ])ic‘payineni, 
ill his pamphlet on post-ollicc ri'fonn in February 

1837. 

Not till after the death of Sir Rowland Hill in 
1879 was it disputed that the cretlit of the mlhesive 
postage-.stamp was due to him ; though in 1846 Mr 
James Chalmers, a bookseller of Dundee, received a 
testimonial from his fellow-citizens for the post- 
oilice reforms advocated by him, including the use 
of adliesive stamps; but from 1879 onwards till 1891 
a pamphlet controversy was carried on by Mr 
Patrick Clialmers, iirsisting that the credit wa.s 
wholly due to his father. The idea, it w as affirmetl, 
was fully developetl as early as 1834. Specimen 
stamps were, it w’as sai«l, made and exhibited in 
that or the next year on Mr Chalmers s premises, 
who submitted bis plan to the Treasury in 1839, 
which was then, but not before, taken up by Sir 
Rowland Hill. This, liow’eVer, wm dcnie«t by 
Mr Pear.son Hill (Sir Rowland’s son). Mr Hill 
read an elaborate statement on the subject before 
the London Philatelic Society in November 1881, 
pointing out that wdiile the use of adhesive stamps 
was proposed by Sir R. Hill in February 1837, 
Mr Janies Chalmers’s own letters, still preserved, 
give November 1837 as the date at which he first 

5 ut forward his scheme, and that wdien in 1840 Mr 
. Chalmers’s attention was called to Sir R. IlilFs 
proposals of February 1837, lie at once abandoned 
his claim to priority. The Philatelic Society de- 
eded that Mr P. Chalniors had failed to produce 
any evidence that Sir Rowland Hill had derived 
the idea from Mr James Chalmers. Both seem to 
have hit on the plan independently : but the use 
of adhesive postage-stamps without uniform postal 
rates, and at a time when the practice of sending 
letters unpaid was almost universal, would obviously 
have been impossible. Sir Rowland’s reform of 
1840 for the first time made the use of postage- 
stamps practicable. Mr Pearson Hill’s case was 


published as a pamphlet {The Origin of Postage 
Stamps) in lS8a Mr Chalnmrs also issned pam- 
phlets with iestiinoniea from two or tliree old 
persons who, doubtless mia^varo of Mr James 
Chalmers’s awn w'litten stat/ements, profeeaeil to 
remem her tliat lii.s suggestion of adhesive stamps 
was made as early a.s 1834; hut no contempor* 
ary documents to certify the early date w^ere pro- 
ducctl. 

Witli iho postul r(di)nn of 1840 the Franking 
(^.v. ) of Ici.tors was aboiislHul in the United 
Kingdom, and posts go 'Sf;.tiu]«s int nxlucod. Tlie first 
Knglisii postauc slain),> ( isKurid on (Uh May 1840) 
was black. Tin' faini>ns * ‘Mulrcmly envelope,’ 
at f.be same time, ami intonde<l to bo both 
cover and stamp, w nor. a practical success, and 
wa-^ wiflidvawn the ^amc year. Since then u]>\vardB 
of Itwi piv^lago - l.arn[>s of various designs or values 
have, been used in the L’nifcd Kingiioni: in tlie 
RiitFb fmpirc {with colonif‘s’> upwards of 1600 
•lidcrcnt po.stage-sUtmps art^ or have been in use. 
Tin’ red penny .slfiinji in nsr*. in (beat Britain from 
is 1 1 to ISSO umbn wriit .somo bundled and fifty 
minor im>dili<’ations, ulii^di in eacb ,>lieci there 
would Ik» 240 vaib'iios, mi that for si.amp-collcclora 
Biitaiii iufir pru.'vcius a large hr4d. 

Stamp Collecting began lo b«- a comnnui and 
fa.siuonaldo bobliy about 1861, which spread from 
Biiuiin lo the (’oiUimmt : and in 1890 tluTC were 
f liiee colbaOioiis of posiage-siamps of all kinds of 
I which 1 ho aggrcg.'ite vnlne was <?siimatcd at niox*e 
I than jJU>0,t)00 . TJk'. ;tmp-t!ollecung niirsuit is 
calhsl philalely, t imbiopbily, and I imbrology ; and 
there are numerous pbila>rclic societies at home and 
abroad which publi.^h transactions or jonrnala. 
Ibiro stamps bring high prices. TIio Mulroacly 
jieiiny onvitlope unused is \V4)rth alxuit 1.5 b. ; a 
stamp of tlic liist Sandwicli Island.s issue of 1852 
about £65; and two of Mauritius of 1847 have 
been sold fur £680. 

►See works «ai stamps or stamp-collecting by i*hilhriok 
and Westohy (18S1 ), Kvans ( 18s5), Dgilvy { 1883 ), Booty, 
l larily, and Bacon (1898), Sec also KecKipt, 

Siulidarti. Seo Flag, CunnKNt^v, Money, 
Bimetallism, Mdaoii'rs and MEAsruKS, Hall- 
MAKKS ; for the Baltic of tbc Standard, NOKTH- 
ALLEirroN. 

Standing^ Orders is the name given to 

I ^ermanent regulations made by either House of 
Parliament for the conduct of its proceedings, and 
enduring from parliament to parliament unless 
rescinded. A standing order of the House of 
Lords wdicn rescinded is .said to be vacated; in 
the Commons the corre.spoiiding term is repealed. 
In the Lor<ls a motion for making or dispensing 
w’itli a standing order cannot be granted on the 
.same day that the motion is made, or till the 
House has l>een summoned to consider it; and 
every standing order as soon as agreed to is added 
to the ‘Roll of Standing Ordei'S,* wliich is (^re- 
fully preserved and publisheil from time to time. 
In the House of Commons there "was until 1854 no 
authorised collection of standing Ordei’S, except 
such as related to private bills. In that year a 
manual of rules, orders, and forms of proce^ing 
relative to public business was drawn up and printed 
by order 01 the House. Standing oitlers are occa- 
sionally suspended wdien it is desirable that a bill 
should be passed with unusual expedition. See 
May, Parliamentary Practice, 

Standinfir StoneSf or monoliths of unhewn 
stone, erected singly or in groups, are met with 
almost everywhere. They are not in all cases 
necessarily of ancient origin, but the motive of 
their erection may be presumed to Iiave been in 
general honorary or commemorative either of evrats 
or individuals. In certain oases, however, they 
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marked the lM)iiii4laries of sanctuary or propiietary 
rights. Single stones, sometimes of great size, are 
otten found standing in sites where no memory or 
tradition of their purpose exists. Occasionally 
accident or investigation discloses the fact that 
they mark the sites of prehistoric burials. They 
are sometimes arranged in groups of two or four, 
placed at short distances apart, as at Lundin Links, 
near Largo, in Fife, three of which are still stand- 
ing (about 18 feet in height), as sliown in the 
engraving. Such groups it composed of a large 
number of stones may be arranged in the form 
of circles, or avenues, or alignments, or groups 
of irregular lines converging slightly at one end. 
When arranged in the form of circles they are 
usually conshlered as belonging to a s])ecial class 
of preliistonc monuments or Wrial-])hices known 
as fetone Circles (q.v.). Other groups of standing 
stones arranged in lines like those of Carnac (<pv.) 
in Brittany, however, are as yet umleterminod as 
to their purpose, timngh they are unhesitatingly 
assigned to tne prehistoric period. Smaller groups 
than the famous ones of Brittany are found in the 
nortli of Scotland, and are sometimes associjited 
with hurial-caiwis, presumbly of the ago of bronze. 


Several of these have been described in Caithness, 
the largest consisting of about 400 stones disposed 
in twenty-two rows of about 150 feet in length. 
In Norway groups of standing stones arranged in 
triangular and rectangular fornis occur, ami are 
known by investigation to he burial-places of the 
iron age. Commemorative monmnontsof tih<? early 
Christian time frequently consist of nnliewn blocks 
of stone having short inscriptions cut on their 
smoother faces, or incised with crosses or symbols. 
See Ferguson’s Itmie Stone Monuments (1872), and 
other works cited at Archaeology and Sculp- 
tured Stones. 

Staiidisll« Myles, was born at Duxbury, Lanca- 
shire, about 1584, served in the Netherlands, and, 
though not a member of the Leyden congregation, 
Bailed with the Mcuiflonm' colony to Mnssaehusetts 
in 1620, and became the champion of the Pilgrims 
against the Indians. During the first winter his 
wife died, and the traditional account of his first 
'effort to secure another partner has been made 
familiar by Longfellow. In 1622, warned of a plot 
to exterminate flie Englisli, he enticed three of the 
Indian leaders into a room at Weymouth, where 
his party, after a desperate fight, killed them, 
and a battle that followed ended in the flight 
of the natives. In 1632 he settled at Duxlmry, 
Massachusetts, where lie died, 3d October 1656, 
Standisli was the military head of the colony, and 


for long its treasurer, A monument, 100 feet high 
ami surmounted by a statue, has been erected to 
him on Captain’s Hill, at Duxlmry. See De 
Costa’s Foo^rints of Miles Standish ( 1864^; Henry 
Johnson’s Exploits of Miles Stmidish ( 1897 ). 

Staiilieltlf Clarkson, marine painter, was 
!)oni of Irish Boman Catholic parents at Sunder- 
land in 1794, his father being an actor and author. 
He became a sailor in 1808, was pressed into the 
navy in 1812, and served for a time in the ship in 
which Douglas Jerrold was a midshipman. He 
showed talent both in painting and drawing, and 
was taken note of by Captain Marryat. Stanfield 
left the navy in 1818, amt thereafter took to scene- 
painting as a means of earning his bread — at 
first in tbo Old Royalty Tlieatre, and afterwards 
in Edinburgh and at Dniry Lane. While painting 
for the theatres be had by no means neglected 
easel -painting. The first picture by him that 

attracted any consitlerable notice was ‘Market- 
boats on tbo Scheldt,’ exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1826. In 1830 Stanlield exhibited 
at the Academy his ‘ Mount St Michael, Cornwall,’ 
which placed him at once in the foremost rank as 
a maiine painter. In 1823 Stanfield, in conjunc- 
tion with David Roberts and others, 
founded the Society of British 
Artists. Elected A.R.A. in 1832 
and K.A. in 1835, he continued to 
send pictures to the AcadenfJ’^ till 
his death at Hampstead, 18th May 
1867. Among his best-known 
pictures, marked by tnith, finish, 
ami poetic feeling, were * The 
Aliandoned ’ and ‘The Wreck of 
a Dutch East Indiaman,’ 

Stanford, Charles Vil- 
LIERS, musical con)j)Oser, was born 
at Dublin on 30 tb September 1852. 
He entered at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1873 was ap- 
pointed organist at Trinity (-olh^ge 
there. Except bis operas, most of 
bis works have been produced at 
one or oilier of the musical festivals 
in the provincial capitals of Eng- 
land — (jloncester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Norwich, &c. His Lest and 
most successful productions liave been the choral 
settings of TennvsoiFs llevengc (1886) and the 
Voycufe of McicJ Anne (1889); the oratorios The 
Three Holy Children (1885) and Ede^i (1891) ; the 
operas The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan (1881), 
Savonarola (1884), and llic Canterhnry Pilgrims 
(1884); an orchestral serenade; a couple of sym- 
jdionicH, particularly the Elegiac symphony (1882 ) ; 
and some pieces for the violin and pianoforte. In 
1882 lie was appointed professor of Composition 
and Orchestral Playing in the Royal College of 
Music, and in 1887 succeeded Sir G. A. Macfarren 
as professor of Music at Cambri<lge. The opera 
Shamns O'Brien was produced in 1896. 

Stanford, Leland, railway constructor, mil- 
lionaire, and senator, was born at Watervliet, 
New York, 9tli March 1824, and in 1856 settled 
in business in San Francisco. A strong supporter 
of the Pacific Railway scheme, he was made presi- 
dent of the Central Pacific Company, and superin- 
tended the construction of the fine. Already 
governor of California, be was in 1886 elected a 
United States senator. Out of a fortune estimated 
at more than $50,000,000 he gave to the state 
of California $S2i0,0(X),000 to found, in memory of 
his son, a university at Palo Alto (q.v.), where, 
over and above the usual academic studies, tele- 
graphy, type-setting, farming, journalism, &c. 
should be tought. 
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StftnhopCf A town in the county of Durham, 
on the Wear, 20 miles W. of Durham by rail. Its 
rectory, once known in the north country as the 
‘golden rectory,* was held by Bishop Butler (1725- 
40). Tlio famous lead-mines are now mucli leas 
profitable than of okl. Pop. ( 1001 ) 1964. 

Stanhope, Ladv Hkster Luov, the eldest 
daughter oi Charles, third Earl 8tanhoTM». ami his 
wife Hester, daughter of the great Lord Chatham, 
was born at Chevening, Kent, on 12th Marcli 1776. 
Slie grew np to be a woman of great personal 
charm and of unusual force and originality of 
character. In 1803 she went to rr'side with In^r 
uncle, Willifun Pitt, and as mistress of his estab- 
. lishmcnt and his most trnste<l (Confidant during his 
season of power and till his deat h she ha<l full scopt: 
for the exercise of her iniperinus and queenly in- 
stincts. f)n Pitt’s death in 1806 a nen.-hiri of £1200 
a year was assigned her hy tlie King. F<i\ pro 

E ose<l to provide for her much moie niiuniic<*ritl\ , 
lit she promllv declined his oilers, a*^ unwilling to 
accejit henelit at the liamls of the poliihtal i iiemy 
of her dead uncle. Tlie cliaiig(! from tin* * 
ments of a ]>ul)lic career, as it might alrno'-i hr 
called, to the life of nu ordinary woman of 1 j«m 
rank with means somewhat insnflieieiit uas natur 
ally irksome to her, and in 1808 she was tried still 
further hy the death at Corunna, of her fa \ on rile ; 
brotjlier Major Sla.nhop(\ ami of Sir .h»lin Motue, } 
! for whom .she is known to have cheiishe<l an airre- j 
tion. (kmceiving a disgust for societ y , she r<‘tiie(l j 
for a time into W'ales, .-ind in 1810 h*fl Ihigiaiid 1 
no v’or to return. Tn im’nj rest lessm ss r)f spirit sh<^ j 
wandereil on tin? eastern shores of the Me<li(er- j 
ranean, and linally in 1814 s(dlled lu'iself am<mg 
the half .savages tribes of Mount Lebanon, flere 
she led the strang(?.st life, a<lopling in every thing 
the Eastern manners, and hy the foreo and fear- 
lessness of Jier clnuaeter ol>taining a wonderful 
ascendency over the rude raecs arouiul her. She 
was regarded hy them with superstitions reverence 
as .a sort of ]n‘oj)hetes.s, ami gradually eanie so 
to consider hers<df. With the garb of a Mohaiii- 
me<lan chieftain, she atlopted sonu'thiiig of the 
faith of one, ami her religion, which .seems to have 
been sincere and profound, was compounded in 
about eqiial proportions out of the Koran and the 
Bible. Her reckle.ssly profii.se lilieralilies involved 
her in constant straits tor money; and her liealtli 
also giving way, lier last years Avere passetl in 
AVretchedne.ss of various kinds, under Avhicli, how- 
ever, her untamable .spirit supported her bravely 
to the end. 8he died on 23d June 1839, with 
no European near her, and was buried in her own 
ganlen. The main sources of information about 
her are the notes of Lamartine, Kinglake, ami 
other travellers who visited her in her strange 
seclusion, and the Memoirs and Travels derive«l 
from her own lips, and afterwards (6 vols. Loud. 
1845-46) published by Dr Meryon, the physician 
who went abroad with her, and from time to time 
lived with her in her retirement. 

Stanhope, Phitjp Henry, E.\rl, historian 
and biographer, was sixth in descent from the fii*st 
Earl of Chesterfield, and fourth from James, first 
Earl Stanhope (1675-1721), an eminent military 
commander, who efrecte<l tlie reduction of Port 
Mahon in Minorca, and was the favourite minister 
•of George !.• His grandson, Charles, third Earl 
n753^1816), was an ^vanced Liberal, distinguished 
for his scientitic researches, and the inventor of a 
printing-press which bears his name. The subject 
of this notice, only son of the fourth earl, was born 
at Walmer, Slst January 1805. He took his B.A. 
at Oxford in 1827, and seven years later was created 
D.C.L., having entered the House of Commons in 
1830. He was greatly Instrumental in 1842 in 


■ Stanley’’ 

securing the passing of the CbpyrlglitJ 
was Under-secref4iry for Foreign AtiaSts during the 
brief Peel administration (1834-35), and S^fstetary 
to the Indian Board of Control under tUo same 
minister ( 1845- 46). He was a moderate Conserva- 
tive in politics, and wa.'« warmly attached tO Sir 
Kobert t’eel, wlu> named him one of bis literary 
executors, and wimse Memoirs he edited itt con- 
junction with Mr Canlwt'lk Ills contributions to 
history are numerrms jukI valual>le. Macaulay, in 
a review of his fJ'r/r of the Snvression in Spain 
(1832), credits hi)i» wiili .some of the most valu- 
able qimlilitsof a histfiiian -viz. peiK]denonBne»«, 
conciseness, ‘great diligenoe in examining author- 
ities, great jmigmtmt in weighing testimony, and 
great iiujiartiality in »stimaling eharacrers.' IliB 
ino.sl con.siderabh^ Wtwk is .1 Hislanj of Kmjlund 
from ihi Vrorc nf [-frto'ht to the Truer of Yrrmillcs^ 
/'/.> e'o {7 N'td.s. IS.'lb r»4 ) ; and bi.s other Avorkft 
I include Li\<‘s of Ihdi^arins, ('onde (originally in 
! Fieiieh), and Pitt ; a lUsfortj of S/min under 
1 Charlra ] 1. : an etliiiou of Lord Chesterfield's 
' /.r//rrv : // /\/or/r‘fd f'rdirrd h'ssrrns : an<l Mis- 

; lb* u a - ek'(t<*d Pre.-dilent of the S<jciety 

I oi Anliquaj i<‘s { is-p; and Lord lh!eior of the uni- 

1 vei -.i(y i\i Aberdeen ( IS.^>S ). lie was known ])y 

I lbt‘ courtesy tith‘ of X'iseointi Mahon till 1855, 

I wluui lit^ sue(^i'ed(‘d his father in tin* earldom. He 

' nr»s mai.nly in-'f rumen! al in proeuring the appoint- 
meut oi tlie lli^toiiv.sl M.annsenpts ComiuLssioii 
n/id the foundal i<»ti (if i In* Natuuial iNu'trait Callery. , 
In J872 he Av.Ms elected oiu' of the .six foreign 
nnoubers of the AtNoh-my of Moral and Political 
Scieinics at Pai is, and he died at Bouniemouth, 22d 
DiMnunber l.S7»7, 

Stailisluiis. St‘e Poland, pp. 271-2. 

8tanislu>YOWi, or Stamsi.M', a town ill the 
Austrian crown- land of Caliida. stands on the 
Bis t lit /a, 87 miles by rail SE. of Lemberg, has 
important railway workshops, brick' works, (Jirc., 
and is the seat of a Grt'.ok-i^atholic arch bishop. 
Pop. 18,626, of whom more tl»an IO,OfKj are Jews. 

Ktaiiley* See Derby ( Karl of). 

Staiilc^y, Aktiu’R Pexrhvn, horn at the 
rectory, Afderley. L'hh D<'C(»mh(‘r 1815, the second 
.soil and third child of the Rev. Edward Stanley 
( 1770-1849, second .son of Sir John Tliomas Stanley 
of Ahhulcy, Bart.), for thirty-two years rector 
of Alderley, Clae.shire, and for twelve bishop of 
Norwicli. The bishop’s elder brother was raised, 
to the peerage, under the title of Baron Stanley of 
Alderley, in 1839. Arthur Stanley was educated 
at Kiighy under Dr Arnold, and at Oxford, where 
he entered Balliol in 1834, and had Tait (after- 
wards Archhi.shop of Canterbury) for tutor. He 
took the Irelarnf scholarship and the Newdigate 
prize poem, and in 1837 a lirst-class degree. In 
18.39 he was elected a Fellow of University College 
and entered holy orders. In 1840 he travelled in 
the Ea.st, and. from 1841 to 18.51 lived at Oxford 
and did <lutv as tutor in his college ; in 1845 was 
appointed select preacher ; in 1851 canon of Canter- 
bury ; in 1856 professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
and canon of Ciirjist Church, and in 1863 Dean of 
Westminster, in succession to Trench, promoted to 
the archbishopric of Dublin. In 1874 he was 
elected Lord Rector of the university of St 
Andrews. A voluminous writer in the periodical 
press, ho was author of the Lt/e of Arnold (1844), 
tSermo7is and Essays on the Apostolic Age { 1847 ), 
Memoir of Bishop Stanley (1^1), Commentary on 
the Epistles to the Corinthians (1855), Memondals 
of Canterbury Sinai and Palestme (1856), 

historical Memorials of Ca^nhridge ( 1867 ), Lectures 
on the Ectsteim Church ( 1861 ), Sermons preached 
during a Tour in the East (1M3), Lectures on the 
Jewish Church ( 1863-65), Memorials of Westminster 
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Abbev (1866), Essays on Church and State (1870), 
Lectures on the Scottish Church (1872), Addresses 
and Sermons delivered at St Armrews (1877), Ser- 
mons and Addresses ( 1878), Memorials of Edward 
and Catherine Stanley ( 1879), and Christian Imtitu- 
tions ( 1881 ). The outstanding events in Stanley’s 
personal history, after his public life had begun, 
were his travels in Egypt and Palestine in 1852-53, 
which suggested his Sinai and Palestine, and those 
in Russia in 1857, during which he collected the 
materials for the vivid ])ictttres of tlie occlesiasticjil 
life and history of Russia which occupy the last 
four lectures of Jiis Eastern Church ; his accompany- 
ing tlie Prince of Wales on his Eastern tour in 1862; 
his marriage in 1863 to Lady Augusta Rruco ( 1822- 
76), of the Elgin family ; a second visit to Russia 
in 1874, when lie celebrated the English marriage 
of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh ; and his 
visit to America in 1878. 

Stanley had a keen sense of humour ; his talk 
was bright and abundant, j^'T-ssing easily from 
grave to gay, wholly free from airectation, gossip, 
or ill-natured or ill-informed chatter of any sort. 
Few men, if any, of his generfition had a "wider 
and more diversified circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. ITis large tolerance, charity, and sympathy 
drew round him, by an irresistible attraction, all 
but the extreme bigots of ecclesiastical parties. 
To those he was the object of sjiccial aversion. 
High Church Anglicans in particular could never 
forgive him for diampiouiiig Colenso, for preach- 
ing in Scottish Presbyterian pulpits, and for atl- 
miiiistering the holy sacrament in Henry Vll.’s 
chapel to the revisers of the authorised version — 
one of them being a Unitarian, and several Presby- 
terians. This ac^tion, however, was in perfect 
accordance with ibo principle on which be governed 
the Abbey, recognising it as a great Valhalla, 
above all sectarian jealousies and divisions, to bo 
used in the interests of religious concord and liberty. 
Among Ills last words were these : ‘ I am humbly 
trustful that I have sustained before the mind of 
the nation the extraordinary value of the Abbey, 
as a religious, national, and liberal institution.’ 
It was bis pride to add to its treasures, to enrich 
and multiply its services, ami to throw it freelv 
open to the people, mullitiides of whom he, week 
after week, would conduct through it, explaining 
to them its history and contents. In his cliaracter 
as a churchman Stanley was pre-eminently repre- 
sentative of the highest culture and the t»roadcst 
theology of the Church of England. He had 
inherited from his father the bishop, and had 
imbibed from Arnold his master, just and liberal 
ideas as to what a national church should bo — 
comprehensive, intellectually free, charitable, and 
not aggressive in its relations to nonconformity. 
The Church of England, he maintained, ‘by tlio 
very condition of its being, was not high or low, 
but broad.’ Of this breadth he held the connec- 
tion with the state to be the safeguard. The 
supremacy of the crown was simply the supremacy 
of the law, the removal of whicli would expose the 
just freedom of theological thought and of cleiical 
action to the dominion of individuals or courts — 
none the less likely to be oppressive because they 
would claim to wield, by divine nght, a purely 
spiritual power. In the current sense of the terms, 
Stanley was both Erastian and Latitudinaiian ; 
but only because of his love of liberty, wliich he 
felt endangered hy the pretensions of sacerdotalism 
on the one hand and of oi thodox dogmatism on the 
other. Chnstianity to him was sacred because of 
its moral and spiritual elements, and the divinely 
perfect life wliich embodied these; but for the 
systematic theology whicli had grown up aiound 
the evangelic records and the apostolic teaching 
he had little reverence ; and he had none at all for 


the pretensions and ‘ mysteries * of the priesthood* 
The controvemies about attitudes, lights, vest- 
ments, and the like, which agitated the Anglican 
Clnirch, could not be lifted, in his opinion, out of 
the region of ‘the infinitely little,’ even by the 
doctrinal relations which exalted tliera in the eyes 
of the ritualistic party. The relish with which 
he traced details of ecclesiastical dress and usage 
back to their — often homely and simple — historical 
origins was as exasperating to the ritualist as the 
energy with "which he throw liiniself into the 
(lefehee of the theological position of Maurice, of 
the writers of Essays and Iteviews, and of Bishop 
Colenso was to the ordinaiy evangelical* While 
the evangelicals de[)lored his lack of tlio ‘ root of 
tlie matter,’ the ritualists sneered at him as ‘the 
honorary member of all religions,’ and ‘the chief 
Nonconformist in the Church of England.’ But 
Stanley held on his Avay, urged not only by his 
love of freedom, but by an innate chivalry of spirit 
which responded io the appeal of every vilified 
name, or struggling cause, or forlorn hope,, but 
which was repelled by the self-assertion of the 

S rosporous, the arrogance of the i>owerful, and the 
nil self-satisfaction of the conservative tradition- 
alist. Thus, while he refused to let the Pan- 
Anglican Synod shelter its congress under the 
great name of the Abbey, he asked Colenso to 
preach there while under "the ban of Convocation ; 
and when Pc re Hyacintlie broke with the Rftman 
hierarchy, and encountered the ecclesiastical and 
social ostracism which visited bis marriage, he 
found refuge and countenance for himself and bis 
Avife beneath Stanley’s roof. 

Naturally Stanley's literary work does not entitle 
him to rank among doctors of dogmatic theology. 
His one purely theological book was that on tlie 
Epistles to the Corintlnans ; but in it he led the 
wav to that application of fresh and open criticism 
and of vi\'id liistorical illustration to the sacred 
text in Avhicli he has been followed by all the best 
English exegetes of the present day. He was most 
at liome in historical delineation and exposition. 
Probably in all his works exact dogmatists might 
mark here and there a vagueness of definition, and 
keen critics detect a hasty induction or a histori- 
cal inaccuracy ; hut no one could fail to admire 
the faculty of living repro<luction of the post, of 
picturesquely apposite illustration, of adaptation 
of every collateral aid and association in producing 
the one perfect impression he wished to stamp on 
the memory ; or to sympathise with the lofty ideal 
of human life— the firm faitli in the divine 
righteousness, the scorn of baseness, the love of 
truth, that brightened every page. 

As a preacher from the pulpit <3 the Abbey Stanley 
wieldeci a wide influence. His congregation there 
was the great multitude that thronged the church 
Avhenever it was known he was to preach ; and his 
sermons always conveyed a message of high reli- 
gious purpose, of peace and reconciliation, and at 
any public crisis, or after any national loss, en- 
forced, with perfect grace and wise moderation, 
the proper lesson, or paid the fitting tribute, or 
pointed the essential moral. Availing himself of 
tlie independent position wliich was his as successor 
to the Aobots of Westminster, and which laid him 
under no episcopal jurisdiction, he used to invite 
friends from the ranks of English nonconformity 
and of the Scottish Church, ahu evenlsiuch an illus-*' 
trious layman as Max-MUller, to address the con- 
gregation that filled the nave at evening service ; 
thus, and by eveiy means in his power, seeking to 
show his catholicity and his desire to break down 
walls of separation. 

Stanley’s position in society was unique* His 
ancient lineage, his independent and exalted eccle- 
siastical office, his personal popularity^ his alliance 



with a lady of marked mental abUity and social 
jobarm, who like himself was a per^na grata at the 
Queen’s court, all combined to invest the Deanery 
with a prestige and influence, as a centre of society, 
possessed, we may safely say, by no great contem- 
porary house either of the English hierarchy or 
arist<^racy« All that w^os really best in London 
society was to l>e met in Lady Augasta’s salon ; 
whatever was freshest and most genuine in litera- 
ture, science, and art, most distinguished in char- 
acter, most interesting in any <lej[.»avtmenb of life 
gravitaterl tliither, ami was received with warm 
and gracious welcome. With his wife’s death a 
bliglit seemed to fall on the Deanery and its 
master ; and during the few years that he survived 
her hia life was obviously wounded too deejjly to 
recover its elasticity, and too grievonsly strieken 
by the loss of ‘ the inseparable partner in every joy 
tand struggle of twelve eventful yeais ’ to be able 
to withstand the attack of sbar]> disease such as 
seized him in the suimner of ISSI. He sank 
rapidly. Among his farowidl words were : ‘ 1 

always wislie»l to die at Westininster ; ’ and there 
he died, in the Deanery, bobne midjuglit on ]Mon 
day% 18th July. He was buried by the Queen’s 
commands beside his wife iii Henry \dl *s ebap<‘]. 
He had left <lirections, which were duly ciheyed, 
that among his pall bearers tlie?*e should he a 
minister of the Church of Scotland and an h'liglish 
Nouoi)nfornust, and that tin? Ahbey on his funeral 
day shonhl be freely open to the do. A rccuni- 
bent marble eltigy surmounts his lonih. 

See the Life anti Ci)rrt!spoi\ff( tur, hy b. 10. l*rothtu<^ 
and Dean Hradloy (2 vols. JStKt) ; and the 
of A, I\ Stani-ei/^ by Dean Bradley (18S3). 

Stanley, Siu Henry Morton, C.C. B. fore. 
1899), althbugli a ruite<l 8laU‘s cilizcm, was horn 
near Denbigh in Wales about 1840. 11 is ]>an‘nls 

were in humble cinuimstauces, and at an early age 
John Rowlands, as bis name then Mas, had to 
shift for himself. Wlien still a lad of fourt(*en or 
fifteen he left England, and the story goes that 
he worked his Avay as a cabin-boy to N'o>v Orleans, 
"where lie w*as fortunate enough to obtain employ- 
ment in the oflice of a mercliaut named Stanley'. 
He assumed the name of Jiis employer, who took 
a keen interest in the ymung AVelshman ; hut on 
the death of the merchant intestate he m’os again 
thrown on his own resources. He served in the 
Confederate army, and appears to have become a 
contributor to several American journals. In 1867 
he was acting as correspondent for the New York 
Tribune and the Missouri Democrat on a military 
expedition against the Indians, and toAvavds the 
close of that y’^ear bo^an his connection with the 
New York Herald. It was as its special corre- 
spondent that Stanley first ehtered Africa. Ho 
accompanied Lord Napier’s Abyssinian expedition, 
and so ably did ho maKe his dispositions that the 
first news of the fall of Magdala was couvey»^ed to 
the British public — and also to the British govern- 
ment — by tiie Nexv York Herald, Stanley next 


perseverance^ and command brer ibe ib^ 
which have won for him such a motion in 


Stanley next 
went to "Spain for his paper, and while in Madrid 
received tlie famous telegram froin Mr Gordon 
Bennett summoning him to Paris ; he went at. 
once, and received tiie laconic instructions to * find 
Livingstone.’ This was in October 1869, but 
Stanley did not at once proceed on his new mis- 
sion ; he visited Egypt for the opening of the 
Suez Canal, and travelled through Palestine, 
Turkey, southern Russia, and Persia, arriving in 
India in August 1870. In the following January 
he reached Zanzibar, and towards the end of March 
he set out on his first expedition into the heart 
of the dark continent. Two white men who 
accompanied him soon turned back ; there was the 
usual trouble with the porters ; but in those early 
days Stanley displayed the qualities of courage, 


the long roll of African explorers, lue MUi to 
Tanganyika was not then what it is now ;■ but all 
difliculties were overcome, and on November IMh 
Stanley had the satisfaction of greeting Uviag- 
stone. For four months timy remained together, 
and there can be little <b>nbt that the innnence 
and example of Livingstone during these four 
montiis had a basting enecl on Stanley’s charac^ 
and career. Stanley met Livinp^tone a spec^l 
correspondent ; lie parted from Livingstone wiHi 
the fever of African exploration burning in his 
veins. I'hc two men liad together explored 
the north end of Lakt* Tanganyika, and con- 
clusively^ .settle*! that the lake had no c>onnection 
with tiie Nile bfisin. Dn March 13, 1872, Stanley 
loft liiving>ftfme and set out on hw return to the 
<‘oa.-»t., having loft large (tuan titles of goods with 
the veteran, and given promises of further assist* 
anee. In hvs Uu'».n two months lie arrived at 
Zanzibar, and in August in England, whore he 
Avn« awarded the medal of the .l.{.o.yal Geographical 
Sorioty, and ffd cd as the lion of the hour. His 
book, Jloir T Fnnud Liringstooe.^ had an enormous 
sale. During the Aslianti eaTiipaign he folloAved 
! the fortunes of Sir (iarntd W’olselev'.s troops, for 
i tlie .V'?e 1 0 / 7 . //I'm/f/, arnl lie returned to London 
onlv in time to iU’^si'-t at the funeral of 

Livingstone in M estrninster ^Vhhev'. Th«i news of 
IdvingstoneV death kimlled in Stanley a great 
res<»Intion to completo the work in vvhich liis master 
had lost hi.s life. 

An exp*sliiion fitted out at the joint charge of 
the Nt'w York Ilerahl and the Daihj lelcf/ra/m wsia 
projected, with Stanley in supreme command. In 
Augnist 1874 he left" Enghuul to attempt the 
solution of some of the groat problonia of Central 
African geography^. In November, Muth some 350 
men of all dcserijdions, he quitted Bn^amoyo, fol- 
lowing tlie ordinary route to Ugogo, mTjcu, turning 
suddenl.v northwanls, ho niaile for the sonthom 
shore of the Victoria Nyuinza. From Kagehyi, 
on Spoke Gulf, he cireiimnavigated the lalce, 
and approximately' fixed its general outline. In 
Pganda he formed a close friendship with King 
Mt.e.sa, and on lii.s return home his reports of the 
rciidiness of the king to receive instruction in the 
Chrisiian religion led to a great outburst of 
missionary’' entbn.siasm, and the establishment of 
inissiou stations in Uganda. At Bambireh, an 
island off the south-M^est shore of the lake, he 
came into serious conflict with the natives, and 
the severe punisliment he inflicted >vas subse- 
quently made the subject of much hostile criticism 
in England, l^xssing through Karagwe, he reached 
Tanganyika, and set himself to determine its exact 
configuration. This accomplished, he made his 
way to Ny'angwb on the Lualaba, where he first met 
Tippu Tib, the Arab chief ; and from Tippu he 
learned that Cameron had not attempted the solu- 
tion of the pixiblem sugge.sted by this great mass of 
water flowing nortlnvards. It is of course impos- 
I sible to give even in the barest outline the story 
i of Stanley’s ten months’ journey from Nyangw^ 
to the sea, by which he traced the course of the 
Congo and filled up an enormous blank in the 
map of Africa. When he arrived at Boxna all his 
white companions were dead, hardly a third of 
his native followers had survived, and Stanley’s 
black hair had turned white. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the effect produced by this great 
journey. Politically it lea directly to the found- 
ing of what is now the Congo Free State, and 
indirectly to that scramble for Africa among the 
European powers which has now left but an 
insignificant portion of the continent nnparti- 
tioned. Stanley returned to London in January 
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1878, piiblisljerl Through the Dark Continent and in 
1879 a^niin w«»nfc ont to Africa to found, under 
the auspices of the kin*? of the Belgians the Congo 
Free State. Until 1884 this work engaged all his 
energies. He then returned to Europe, and in 
lS8i) piihlished The Congo and the Founding of its 
Free State. He took ])art in the Congo Congress 
at Berlin in 1884-85, and lectured wichdy, both in 
Britain and in Anieric.a, on his African work. 

Towards tlie end of 1886 Stanley was summoned 
from America to take command of the expedition 
for the relief of Emin Easha (se<^ ScilNlTZliU). On 
22d February 1887 he arrive<l at Zanzibar; on the 
25th he, his officers, and the Zanzibari porters, 
Somalis, and Soudanese soldiers sailed for the 
mouth of the Congo, where they landed on 18th 
March. On 15th June tlie expedition had reached 
tlie village of Yambuya, 1300 miles from the sea, 
on the left bank of the Aruwimi, 96 miles above 
its confluence with the (kmgo. Here Stanley 
divided his forces. He left at Yambuya camp a 
large numbtu* of loads, which were to be trought 
on as soon as porters were ])]*ovi<led by Tippu 
Tib. The entire force which left Zanzibar num- 
bered, all told, 706 men. Between Zanzibar and 
Yambuya it was re«luced to 649. Of this num- 
ber 389, including Stanley and five Euro|>eans, 
ma<le up the advance force, tlie garrison at Yam- 
buya numbered 129, and a contingent 131 strong 
was shortly to join the Yambuya camp from 
Bolobo. Major Barttelot. was left in command of 
the rear column, and on 28tli June Stanley set out 
on his forced march through the forest. It is im- 
possible to follow in detail the story of Stanley’s 
indomitable struggle with almost insurmountable 
dilliculties. Disaster ov(utook the rear column ; 
its leader, ^fajor Barttelot, was assassinatiMl ; 
Jameson, tlu! next in command, die<l of fever, ami 
Bonny alone remained at tin; camj). For many 
months no news of Stanley reached Europe; then 
came rumouisof disaster ; aiul tinally the nows that 
Emin, and Stanley had joined hands on the shores 
of the Albert Nyanza. Into the history of their 
relations it is needless to enter, as there exists a 
small library of Emin lit(uature dealing with the 
subject ill all its aspects. The return journey was 
made by an overland route to the east coast, and 
Bagamoyo was reached on 4th December 1889. 
Apart from the main object of Stanley’s journey, 
this expedition established the existence of a vast 
tropical forest to the west of the lake country, and 
occupying the northern portion of the Congo 
b.asin, «as also of the vast snow-capped height of 
Kuwenzori ( 18,(K)0 to 19,000 feet). Tn 1890 
Stanley, after recruiting his health in Egyjit and 
the south of France, returned to London, and met 
with a royal reception. He was cN ery where feasted 
ami feted ; the Royal (leographical Society bestowcil 
on him a special gold medal ; and Oxford, Cambritlge, 
Edinburgh, Durham, and Halle conferred on him 
honorary degrees. Having manie.d Miss Dorothy 
Tennant (1890), he settled in England, stood un- 
successfully as Unionist candidate for Lambetli in 
1892, but was elected M.P. for that constituency 
in 1895, but resigned from ill-health in 1900. 

His works include, besides those named above, Coo- 
massic and Magdala ( 1874 ) ; In Darkest A frica ; or the 
Quests ItcsniCf ami He trial of Emin (1890); a novel. My 
Kalulu (1873); My Dark Com}yanions and their Stranye 
StoHes (1893); and My Early Travels hi America and 
Asia (1895). See also the article ScilMTZER, and books 
cited there, and Congo. 

Stanley, Thomas, translator of Aeschylus and 
historian of philosophy, was the .son of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, and was born at bis house of Comberlow 
in Hertfordshire in 1625. He had Fairfax, trans- 
lator of Tasso, for private tutor, and studied at 
Cambridge, passing M.A. in 1641. He also had 


the Oxford master’s degree, though he does not 
seem to have studied tiiere. He be(*ame a member 
of the Middle Temple, and practised law tbrough- 
out life, though his best energies were given to 
literature. He published translations from the 
(Ircck, Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian poets ; 
blit his great works were the History of Philosophy 
(4 vols. 1655^^62) and an edition of /Eschylus, with 
Latin translation and commentary (1663- 64). The 
former deals only wdth Greek pIiiloso]»hy, ami is 
based on Diogenes Laertius; hut it was long a 
standard work, having been translate<l into Latin 
Ijy Leclerc and others. The Allschylns was gener- 
ally consideretl to surpass its predecessors (though 
Stanley was blamed for ‘plagiarism’ from Casaii- 
boii, Scaliger, and others) ; the best edition was 
that edited by Butler in 1809-16. Stanley died 
in London, 12tb Ajuil 1678. See the Life prelixed 
to Brytlgos’ edition of bis Poems (1814-15). 

Stanley, Venetia. See Dianv (Kenelm). 

Stanley Fool, a lako-like oxjiansion, in lb"’ E. 
long, and 4® S. lat., of the river Congo (q.v.), <lis- 
covered by 11. ]M. Stanley in 1877. It measures 
25 miles in length by 16 in width, and lies 1142 
feet above scfi- level. 

Stannaries (Lat. stannum, ‘tin’), the mines 
from wbicb tin is dug. The term is most generally 
used with reference to the peculiar laws and usages 
of the tiu-mines in the counties of Cornwiiil and 
Devon. By an early usage peculiar (o these 
counties, the luerogative of the crown, elsewhere 
reaching only io gold ami silver mines, is extended 
to mines of tin, wliicb are the property of the 
sovereign, whooMu* be the owner of the soil. A 
charter of King tJolm to bis tinners in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, of date 1201, authorised tliem to dig 
tin, and turf to melt the tin, anywhere in the 
moors, and in the fees of bisliops, alibots, and earls, 
as tbt*y bad been usoil ami accustomed - a privilege 
afterwards conlirmed by successive monarclis. 
Wbmi Etlward III. created bis son, the Black 
Prince, Duke of Cornwall, ho at the same time 
conferred on him the Stannaries of Devon and 
(kunwall, wbicb were incorjiorated in perpetuity 
with the ilmJiy. 1'lieir administ ration is committed 
to an oflicer called the Lord Warilcn of the Stan- 
naries, who has two substitutes or vice- wardens, 
one for Cornwall and one for Devon. Tn former 
times representative assemblies of the tinners 
(called parliaments) were summoned by the warden 
under a writ from tlie Duke of (Cornwall, for the 
regulation of the stannaries and redress of griev- 
ances : the last of them was held in 1752. The 
Stannary (kmrts are courts of record held by the 
warden and vice- warden, of the same limited and 
exclusive character as the Courts- palatine, in 
which the tinners have the privilege of suing and 
being sued. They were remodelled and regulated 
by a scries of acts of parliament. Appeals from 
these courts are now taken to the Court of Appeal, 
and there is a final appeal to the House of Lords. 
In Cornwall the rigdit to dig tin in unenclosed or 
‘ wastrel ’ lands within specified bounds may be 
acquired by one who is not the owner of the lands, 
on going through certain formalities, the party 
accpiiring this right being bound to pay one- 
fifleenth to the owner of the lands. An ancient 
Privilege, by wliieh the ‘Duke of Cornwall had the 
right of pre-emption of tin throughout that county, 
has long fallen into abeyance. 

Stannic Acid. See Tin. 

Stannotypes. See Photography. 

Stanovoi Mountains. See Siberia, p. 426. 

Stanton Drew, a small village of Somerset- 
shire, 7 miles S. of Bristol, with great megalithic 
remains, especially stone circles. 
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Staple^ ihp modern fonn of i]k* Aiif^lo-Sax<m 
won! stapel^ meaning a lie}i[>, or regularly piled up 
accuuuilaticm, of goods ; hence a place where goods 
are stored up for sale. In the inifldle ages, when 
the term was in coininon use, a sta])]e tnearit both 
the trailingdoNvn for ]>artieiilar coniino«iii ies ninl 
the commodities that were wont to 1 m‘ <*xpos<»d for 
sale there. The kings <»f Kngland from th«^ l*e:.*iu- 
ning of the 14tli <*entnrv issued various it‘gnla.t lon.s 
allecting the staple towns for tho sa,lc of Kngland s 
principal eo?nmodity iii tliose agos \^'o(»|. in KU*> 
Kdward 11. enjoined that all laiLdi^^li imaohniits 
trading abroad, in h'lamh'is, llral»anl. and tlio 
adjacent countries, shouhl carr\ all ilieii woo] (o 
one staple town in h'hmdejs : from l.’Mo lirngr 
was the town I hat <'n joye/1 t hi - ileg^. I'ut ih.* 
men of liruges g»(‘atly han)]*«‘rrd tin* n;uh*. an<l 
put vexations liindram’cs in iln^ u a;. of i h< hjjg’i !i 
merchants trading w'ith the iowi.-: that, l.iv lartlao* 
inland; so that in 1.40:5 l']<)w;ii(l III. ! r;< n>»f o ! •■<! 
the .staple to hhigla,nd, aonl .“hao ed it--. ]t;i\ih". •' 
a.niongsl hall a stau'e ol <'oa/-t t(»Wi! iroui New 
C-asthi to Ihistol. At (he .^ani'* thno »1! ijin* (i /;* 
in dis[uite alleel ing nieieanl iie i r.in -.ac! io;i - ;m Hw.- 
towns w'ere pill iintlorile* | n ii-.t) jet ion 4-f -.n oji;.. - 
(one ill eaeli town) »\alled the of lie staplf' 

who «|e(‘id<al a 1 ! sueh <litVei (‘hce . In nn i' hoTil l.-iw ' 
with the as>i.>>t ain e t)f hjreign niej ehani ' ^ »* -oj 
Tln* elninge to I'aighind. ho^^^‘'er. wliieh n w;:- 
hojxfl would reliex-e tin* I'.ngli-li nnai-lMni I’.oini '.in 
vexations int ei iVi ene<‘ ot loj(*ivn .n»\ e» min n • - i ed 
advantage the island <*omiliy I)' .aitra- iing ton i*'.i 
merchanf-'. pio\'ed anything hui vniiua' lof\ and 
from about the year the -raph* hn 

W'ool was almost, consla,ntl\ (is.e«l at I’alai.^. an<l ' 
reniaim‘d I here down to I he \ ear lods. Tin* ! 
niorchants had their slaple at (’anipxen* rg.x.i in 
Holland. I»nt as commerce grew* with tin* hip-.< ' 
of time, it gradually hrolve «lowii tin* i»aniei'. im \ 
jiosed hy tin* system of staples. rid*' ‘‘oncentia ' 
tion of tiad<‘ in pa.i ( icuhrr (*ommo4lit it* ' (»r »>! )»ai j 
ticular count rit*s at <*(*r1ain <*ilies and (own*- w.O' 
owing to liotli e(‘ononiic and jiolitical lea^on-. h 
W'as a sort of estahli.sln*(l poliey of the Klaniagenet 
kings to regulate trade in tin* intere.sis of tin* royal 
power. Important pii\ih*ges wete accorded to 
foreign merchants on <*oinlilion of their ;igie(*ing 
to frequent certain towns for purposes of iiatli**. i 
This, too, ena.hle<l the royal otlicers of the eustoms | 
the more readily and easily to ct)IIec,t tin* reseimes j 
of the crown accruing from tho.se sources. And j 
this line of stale ]ioIicy was so far congruent with ! 
the rii([uirements of int(*rnal tonal t*ommerce that I 
it was the means of bringing buyers and sellers 
together at the .same time ainl in the same ])laee, 
and that it enahletl the merchants trading from or 
to one tow* n or country, or as.sociation of trading- 
towns, to combine together for their mutual advari' 
tage and jn-o tec tion. 

Star* See Stars, OnoKus of Knighthood. 


carbonic acid. In tbe Indp of .sunlight w'hicli sliines 
through tinj cIiioi‘4>phy 11, w ith evolution of oxyg<;n 
and ihe formaiioii of stardi. Tlie starch becoines 
c<»n\erte«l by a dia.'^tMt i^* fermmU into sugar, which 
])as.<es from tlu^ leuNC.*, |o \ arious ))arts of the 
j ]dn.iits, jiiHl iu-ing re(‘<in\ #*ri(‘d into starch, is .stored, 

■ Se<‘ ( dn 4>ir<uuivLL, Li. s!\ and Ski:i>, It is iu this 
j wa\ l.h.'it fMiir-- nii'i -u cut*; - -e.g. tlnitof the 

j ''Cgi. p;di'i- Inl**-}-.' )ik." tljt' p<«| i.'»p-roe(s, Imlhs. 

I brr<»Tie' -.(fu'wi w i ( • • ,-{:'•<•!!. d’hf' grMunles of 

nr^* n- .c i. oMiu ied f )ini. cen^jstingof 
. a mn'lc;:’ '-uiOim.d-d !><, ->f 4'mc]<ipcs or 

, K;-' !• -]-ceir i-. \i. ow n pf*culiar 
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Star Apple (Cfn'jjsophijJhun)^ a genus of j 
troe.s ami shnil).s of the mitural order Sapotaceie. | 
The species are natives of trouical and snlitropical 
countries. The Star Apple ojf the W(‘.st Tmlies {C, 
cainito) is a shrub about 8 or 10 feet high. Tlie 
fruit is large, rose-coloured, mixed witli green an<l 
yellow, and has a soft sweet pulp of an agreeable 
flavour. Other species produce edible fruit. 

^Staraya-lCllSSa, a towui of Russia, 62 miles S. 
of Novgoro<l by rail round Lake Ilmen, is remark- 
able for its salt springs, wduch attract large numbers 
of visitors in summer. Pop. 13,537. 

Starboard* See Steering. | 

Starbuck* See Manihiki Islands. 

Starchf CeHioOg. It is one of the essential 
functions of the leaves of plants to decompose 


• .*'hnpc el gl'.-innle wldcii entl be ]ecegni‘'ed under llic 

• mieie';coj»e, hul ill 1 be -.line ]»lant tljr*-e graimk'." 

diller ill -i/e. ddie Mii.ille-I '-i/e ef ;i. glfUinli* of 
e.'il ‘'tjir<*b is (MMd, wliiie i be liirge-^l '-i/etl gniimlt* 
ef leus ]«''' mei^ >.liU’clj is nl»ein 1K)le el im incli. 
In a >niall beok on (he Ch* rtf uj by l.)r 

, Ih*ll 4jf ibe SinnciscM House Kaboifitorv, the reader 
will lind a eonsidei able number of illii.stralions of 
.siju'clies a-' .“een under the mieioscope. 

Slarcli bus tlie .same elementury compo.sition as 
sugar, gum, and weedv tibre ( <*t*l!ulos(' ). 'Thc.so 
all belong t4i a class nf substam*4's calleil carho- 
hy 4 lrates, bt'causo tln\v oouhl be renresenterl a.s 
4*om]>oun4ls of carbon and w’atcw, as shown by the 
formula given above, which eon 4.*spouds to six 
atoms of earbt)n ami tivii molecules of water, lI.jO. 
Starch e4>nlaiiis no inin)gen, ami is tlins distin- 
guished from characteristic animal compounds. 
The peculiar structure of slareh granules an4l the 
way in which tlnn occur in the vegetaldo cell 
permit of their being readily .se]»arat4*d from otlier 
matter-s occurring ahmg wdtli them in plants. As 
usually prepare4l, starch is either a wdiite glistening 
powaler or it is ohtaine4l in irregular prisms xvliich 
arise from the eraeking up of a cake of the 4lrio4l 
material. AY hen pr4\sse4l betw’een the fingoi-s a 
slight hut j^eculiar sound is produced. Its .specific 
gravity varies from 1 ’oo to 1*60. Starch is soluble 
only to a very slight extent in cold w*ater, hut when 
heateil in xvater to above 150® F. the gianules burst, 
and a clear ropy solution is formeil which, on cool- 
ing, becomes a translucent jelly callecl starch-paste. 
This paste gives a deep blue colour with iodine 
an*! an orange yellow with bromine, the former 
being a highly characteristic and delicate test for 
stardi. If a salt of iodine, such as iodide of potas- 
sium, is used, the iodine must be liberated either 
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by a «lrop of strong nitric acid or preferably by a 
little cliH>rine water. By the gentle action of 
nitric acid on Htarcli an explosive compound called 
xtfloidine is <)btained. At a temperature of about 
320" F. (100*’ C.) starch is converted into dextrinx 
or Jiritish ami the same change is produced 

on starch l>y the action of dilute mineral acids. 
Dextrine is usually made on an industrial scale 
from potato-starch. It is this Dextrine (q.v. ) 
which is the adhesive matter on postage-stamps, 
but it is otherwise largely use<l in tlie arts. By 
th(i further action of aci<is on starch dextrose or 
grape sugar, and also the crystal lisable sugar, 
maltose, are obtained. Maltose sugar is likewise 
produced during the operation of malting by tlie 
action of diasUise on the stfirch of grain. 

Starch is heard of in England as early as 1511, 
but was not much used till 15(i4, wlnm, according 
to Blanche, ‘ Mistress Binghein Vandh Blasse, a 
Fleming, came to London, and publicly taught the 
art of searching. . . . Stubbes falls foul of this 
“ lifMiid matter which tluiy call starch, wherein the 
devil hath learned them to wasli ami dive their 
ruffs, which being dry will then stand stilf and 
intlexible about their necks/’ * 

Manufaetai'i \ — Starch is manufactured on a large 
scale in Europe from maize, wheat, rice, potatot*s, 
and from s.ago-flour, Maize-starvh is most largely 
made. The grain contains bo ptu* cent, of starcli 
and about 14 of gluten find otlnu* nitrogenous 
matters. d’he Indian corn is lirst steeped for 
forty -eight liours in water at a temperature not 
exceeding 120” F. It is then ground \vilh water 
by millstones into a milky stjite, after which 
it is sieved to keep back the husks. From tlie 
sieve the starchy li([uid yaisses into ‘runs* or 
channels made of woo<l, from 2.^ to 4 feet broad 
and 1) inches deep, in which the starch deposits. 
It is then removed from the runs and put along 
with water into vats or tuns ( 10 feet in iliameter 
and 4 feet 0 inches deep) provi<Ied with stirrers, 
some very weak soda lye being added. After it is 
sufficiently stirred the liquid is allowed to settle, 
when the starch falls to the bottom. At this stage 
the vats contain a layer of starch, over this a layer 
of gluten, and above that again a stratum of 
yellowish water thick with gluten. The .starch i.s 
again washed with water in the final settling vats, 
from which, after drawing off the water, it is 
removed and spread on clcfin cotton sheeting to 
be dried in stoves at a temjjcrature between 120” 
and 130” F. A little chloride of lime is used to 
bleach maize and other kinds of starch. 

Potato starch. — Tn m.anufacturing starch from 
potatoes, the latter are first washed in machines of 
various kinds, but of which one of the simplest is 
a revolving cage-like cylinder with wooden bars. 
Then follows the grating of the washed potatoes 
by forcing them against the saw-like teeth of 
raspers, which, as sullicient water is fed to the 
machine, reduces them to a paste. Tn order to 
separate librous and albuminous matters and other 
impurities, the starch-pcosto with an addition of 
water is pa.ssed through line sieves, and at the 
same time agitated by various arrangements. 
From the sieves it is received into settling tanks 
in which the deposit of starch is again washed in 
clean water. It then descends in a milky stream 
.over an inclined plane, on which the starch is 
deposited, ami .afterwards once more washed. A 
little alum or sulphuric acid is used to as.sist in 
the removal of albuminous matters. The starch is 
dried either on porous bricks or on slabs of gypsum, 
and for some purposes it undergoes another (frying 
in a hot chamber. 

Wheat-starch. — Owing to the large amount of 
albuminous and otlier nitrogenous bodies (gluten 
or its equivalents) which wheat contains, amount- 


ing sometimes to more than 15 ^er cent., the 
methods of making starch from this grain are a 
little more comi>lic.ated than the processes em- 
ployed to obtain it from other cereals or potatoes. 
Wheat-starch is made hy the old plan of removing 
the gluten by fermentation, and also by Martin’s 
method of kneading the flour into a still* dough 
ami washing out the starch with water on a sieve, 
liood English wheat contains about 69 per cent, of 
starch, but in this grain the proportion of both 
stanch and gluten varic.s much. 

Jiice-fitarch is pnq)arcd by removing the gluten, 
which amounts to from 7 to 8 per cent, of the seed, 
by the action of soda in weak solution. The pro- 
portion of starch in rice is higher than it is in other 
cereals, varying from a little under to a little over 
80 per cent, d’he corn-floors of commerce are pre- 
)arc<l either from the ymrilied st.arch of maize or 
rom that of rice. These liours, being nearly pure 
starches, with the flesh and bone forming con- 
stituents extracted, arc not Hours of their respcc- 
j live seeds in the sen.se that whe«at-llour is. 

Sago-starch is obtained from the pith of the 
stems of sago palms (sec I’ALM and >SACiO). Most 
of tJio sago imported into Engl.and is in tlie form 
of sago-Hoiir, which is used in the maniif.actnre of 
household starch and glnco.se sugar- Besides its 
use in the laundry, starch is extensively enqiloycd 
in dressing textile fabrics and as a tliickener for 
the colours n.sed in printing calico ; al!=«o for 
mounting photographic prints and dusting founders’ 
mouhls. 

The principal starches prep.ared for food besides 
the ‘ corii-llonrs ’ .are Arroirrotd (q.v. ), Tapioca 
(q.v. ) ; and 'Juas-les-mo/s, fiom the rhizomes of a 
species of Canna cultivated in St Ivitts, AVest 
Jiulkss. Curcuma Starch is made to some extent 
in Southern Tndi.a from ilic tuberous loot of C’i/r- 
cuma angustijolia, and is sometimes called by 
Europeans East India .arrowroot. In Fiance starch 
is niamifacture<l from horse-chestnuts. Paisley is 
tlie ])riricipal seat of the si arch-manufacture in 
Grc.at Britain, where it is chiclly made from maize. 
Bice-starch is made on a large scale at Norwich, 
and wheat starch at Belfast. 

In the United States, where maize-starch was 
first produced in 1842, tlie principal manufactories 
are at Oswego, New York, and .at Glen C^ivc, on 
Long Island ; indeed, these are the largest starch- 
works in the world. There are over 100 other 
factories in the Union, some producing potato- 
starch or wheat-starch, hut the most maize-starch ; 
and some 10,000,000 lb. of starch is now exported 
annually. Maize-starch is manufactured from a 
large porous grained Indian corn. 

Stur-eliainber, «a tribunal which met in the 
old Council-chamber of the palace of Westminster, 
and is said to have got its name from the roof of 
that apartment being decorated with gilt stars, or 
because in it ‘starres* or Jewish bonds had been 
kept It i.s supposed to have originated in early 
times out of the exercise of jurisdiction by the 
king’s council, whose powers in this respect had 
greatly decline<l when in 1487 Henry VII., 
aiixiou.s to repress the indolence and illegal exac- 
tions of powerful landowners, revived and re- 
moilelled them, or, according to some investi- 
gators, instituted what was practically an entirely 
new tribunal. The statute conferred on 
(Hiancellor, the Treasurer, and the Keeper of the 
Privy Se.al, with the assistance of a bishop 
and a temporal Lord of the Council, and Chief- 
jiistices, or two other justices in their absence, a 
jurisdiction to punisli, without a jury, the niisde- 
ineanours of sherifls and Juries, as well as riots and 
unla\vful assemblies. Henry VIII. added to the 
other members of the court the President of the 
Council, and ultimately all the privy-councillors 
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were members, of it. The resulting tribunal was, 
during the Tudor age, ()f undoubted utility as a 
means of bringing to justice great and ])o\verfu] 
otrenders who would (»therwise have IukI it in their 
power set the law at dehnnee. Jt was iud<' 
pendent of a jury, an<l at that time juries were t(M» 
easily terrnriscMl by the nohh^s. The eivil juris 
<lietioii of the Star-chamber compristMl (‘ontrovrusics 
between English and ioicign m<M<‘luint teMo 
UKUitarv (NLUsiis, disjmtes het\V('cM tie* lirud> end 
eommoualty of <e>rj>orati(ms. lay and t‘rel<\-ia ire j. 
amt elaims to deod;iuds. As cviurnia! rouit i< 
could indict any ]mni^hmcui shori of dc.ilh. and 
had cognisance of foi'gcuv, ]>cijin'\, liui-:. ):i- 4 in- 
tenance, fraud, lil)cl,'^, con-ipirary, mi. <sMi<!in t tC 
judges and otieus connet'led with tin* adhiini--^i! t 
tionof tile law, and all oUrje-i'.. a;.!;un t lin- ’.i*.'. 
in so far a-s they coiild hiniight Ufeh r llir d*- 
nomination of contempt of tin* ting- n n.; *•<»; i i • . 
Even Irc'asun, murder, and i(‘l<»n\ ciaiid :«»■ hio.; -lir 
under l,hc jurisdiction <*t ihc Si;o rli.-miiun , 
the king chose to remit l.ln; capllai s.oip.ji. e. 7 ‘n. 
form of pn)ce(Mling w a 1 »n wiiiien inf.n jo.t i i-.ci n'j.' 
interrogatories, e\ccpl wljr'ii iln* aeen-eri [- 4 - 0 ; 
eonfess('d, in which I'asf* (In* ird'orsHeiion ;.rH' 
ceedings were oial ; and out of tin - ex^-.-joi e. cte., 
one of ihemosi dagre.Jif ahn.-es 4 »f Mii iiiinioei !•< 
the later ])(‘jiod of iis hi lory. g.iMilo > 0 ' i;.. 
existing rule llia-l tin* rojpVs^ton nn.-t I'c piM’ an i 
iinconstiM.iiicd, pros me of iin-hnii’ -.. 

torture, W’a.s used to piocme a<‘k nou hsignn-jit - •*! 
guilt; adlni'^sioIls of the mod imn.;i!« : i.d le'P 
w<'rt^ const riunl iul o coiifession-, ; jnni line, iinpn'. 4 o: 
incut, arnl mutilat i<>n indi< ted on a moi*.' mal p.<' 
eenvling. without hearing I’le aceu-,e»!, h\ a <nin( 
consisting of tin' immediate r(‘pie.'>eniati\ e.-. of 
nrerogat 77ic pi o<‘eeding''. ot tin* Slar-t'ham’Mn 
liad always hc«*n viewed wiih <lis|ru-^t i»y fin* 
conitiions ; hnt during (In' reign of ( liaiies 1 . ii- 
excesses rcs'icdnsl a i»itc‘Ii that ma<h* it ahvohneiy 
odious to the country at largo; tin* punishments 
indicted on Alt'xamlcr Ia*ighton, Ihvnnc, Ihuion, 
arnl East, wick brongiH matters to a ln*iglil, and in | 
1041 a bill was carri('<l in both Houses ( l(? ( 7ir. 1. i 
chai>. 10) wbic.b dccreotl the a.b(dilion of tin* 
Star chamber and tlie ecjually unpopular court of 
High Coniniissi<ui (<i.v,). St*(* (hi I,, t.Ai u. 

Starfishes ( Asteroidoa), a class of Kcliino- 
dorms, nearly allied to the Brittle-stars (Ojibiur- 
oidea), an account of wliich is iiicbnh*d in this 
article, and to tlie Soa-nrebins { Ecliinoidca). 

The Common Eive-rayed Starfish (Astcrian or 
Aster act tilth Ion riihnis) may be taken as type. 

It is sonietiines seen in shore- pools about the 
low-water level, but its biiuiits are 011 the lloor 
of the sea at deptlis of a few fathoms. It moves 
sluggishly by nuians of suctorial tube-feet on the 
under surface of each arm. It often feeds on 
young oystera and other bivalves, but it may live 
on miicli smaller booty. 

Haeckel compared such a starfish to a colony of 
five worms, arid the comnarison is useful. Each 
arm is anatomically complete iii itself ; there is a 
ventral nerve-cord ending in a terminal eye, and 
united with the nerves or the other four arms in 
a pentagon around the month ; there is a blood- 
vessel above each radial nerve, and a vascular ring 
above the nerve-pentagon ; there i.s a radial water- 
Tiessel in oaclitarm, connected internally with little 
reservoirs or ampullu3, externally with the suctorial 
tube- feet, and centrally with a circuni-oral water- 
ring, supplied by a vertical stone-canal which opens 
on the cforsal surface in a ‘ ina<lreporic tubercle* 
between two of the arms ; there are two digestive 
outgrowtlis or cseca of the gut in each arm ; and 
there are also reproductive organs. Moreover, each 
arm lias a certain independence of life, for a separ- 
ated arm can grow the other four. 


' This tlicfirv gives us a vivid anatomical concep- 
I lion of tlu' Htiu-fish, hut/ the suggestion of the 
origin of a starlish from a colonv of Jive woiins Ls 
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lake nn^-vi i .rhimxlt'i it-", the *'larfi'-li is ^ ery (*nl- 
ean'ous, I*' ‘lining lh»*\f‘ntral grt»ove of earh aim 
ihere ar«* impoitani lat'lei like plate-, ('jilletl amhul- 
aeial ossieh*> ; fiom the more exlein.'il mesoderm arc 


Fig. --Longitudinal Section of au Arm ; 

Secti«>ii tlinni-h nri-t and di^c of r, slmwing mouth, 

(h) siojiiarli, (f d 1 \ r eirea, ' (/ re])rodnc*tn'(* organs, {e) 

in;ulrep>ne plate, (/) ^toiie-^canal, and (;/) tube-feet. 

developed smaller ossicles, su])erficial s[>ines, and 
suaiijiing scissor like ]>cdiccllanjc. The starfish is 
not vt*ry muscular, but the arms can he bent in 
vaiious ways, part of the stomai'h can be protruded, 
and there are contractile elements in connection 
with the water- vascular system. Besides tlie five 
radial nerves and tiie circuui-oral ]»entagon, there 
is a diflusc nervous netAvork beneath the ciliated 
ectoderm covering the body. Thus the skin is 
diffusely sensitive, and the little red ‘eye* at the 
tip of each arm is certainly sensitive to light. The 
mouMi is in the centre of the ventral surface ; from 
the median stomach a pair of digesti\'e cu'ca grow 
out into each arm ; from the short tubular intestine 
between the stomach and the central dorsal anus, 
two little outgrowths arise, comparable, it is said, 
to the respiratory trees of Holothurians. There 
is a distinct, though not spacious, body-cavity, 
HiiimI by ciliated epithelium, and containing^ a I 
fluid with some amceboid cells, the brownish pig- ' 
nient of wliicli perhaps ahls in respiration. 

When we watch a starfish crawling up the side 
of a rock we see that scores of soft tube-feet are 
protruded from the ventral groove of each arm, 
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tliat tlieso Locoiiic lon<^ and tense, and that their 
sucker-like terminal discs are pressed against the 
iiard surface. There they are fixed, and towanls 
the attachment the starfish gently lifts itself, 
'riie ju'otrusion is ellected by the internal injection 
of Iluid into the tube-feet ; the fixing is due to the 
fact that the contained iluid, llowing back again 
from the tube- feet t<j the internal reservoirs, jno- 
<luces a vacuum between the ends of the tube-feet 
ami the surface »»f the rock. 

On the dorsal surface, between the bases of 
two of the arms, tlnue is a complex calcareous 
sieve, somewhat suggestive of the rose of a wattu*- 
ing-pan. Its pores cemverge into a ‘stone-canal,’ 
which, like a complex calcareous filter, extemls 
vertically through the body, and lea<ls into a 
ring around the mouth. This circum-oral ring 
gives olT nine transparent vesicles and Jive rmlial 
tubes, one for each arm. Kach radial vessel lies 
in the ventral groove of an arm, roofed by Jhe 
rafter-like ossi<*les, and givers oil* internally reservoir- 
like bladders or ampulla*, and i‘xteriially the tube- 
feet. The Iluid in the system seems to pass from 
the radial A'cssels into the tube-feet, ami from the 
tube- feet back into the am})ulhe. It is evident that 
the water- vascular system is inodiJied for loco- 
liiotion, but it is likely that it also helps in respira- 
tion and p<*rhaps also in excretion. At the end of 
each firm there is a long unpaired tube-foot which 
acts like a tactile tentacle. The bloo<l- vascular 
system is well devcloi)ed, and in its general course 
corresponds to the water-vascular system. Jies2)ira- 
tion is in great part discharged by numerous ‘skin- 
gills,* contractile hollow outgrowths from the skin 
of the diU'sal and lateral surfaces. Of excretion in 
the starfish we know almost nothing. The .sexes 
arc sejiarate but unite like one another ; the rej»ro- 
ductive organs — nranched like elongated bunches 
of graj)os — lie in 2)airs in efich 
arm ; the genital ducts o2)en 
dorsally between the bases of 
the arms. 

TJiO ovfi arc fertilised in the 
water. It is said that they 
occasionally begin to develoj) 
w'ithout Jertilisation. The 
segmentation is complete, a I 
blastos{}here is formed and a 
typical gastrula. The free- 
swimming larva, as in other 
Echinoderm.s, is remarkably 
si)ecialised, with two ciliated 
bands and peculiar arm -like 
outgroAvths. It is known as a 
Fig. Bij^innaria Bipinnaria or as a Braebiolaria. 
with young Star- The adult is a new formation 
. dcvelojung within the larva, retaining the 
witJiin It. water- vascular .system and mid- 

gut, but absorbing or rejecting 
the provisional larval structures. There is also in 
this indirect development a remarkable change 
from ])ilateral to ractial symmetry, l^arental care 
occasionally occurs among Asteroids ; thus a large 
Asterias has been seen sheltering its young within 
its arms, while in Pteraster and some otliers there 
is a dorsal brood-pouch. Many Asteroids break 
very readily, throwing off their arms when seized. 
The lost parts are slowly regenerated, and strange 
shapes, especially the ‘ comet-form,* often result in 
f the course of regrowth. It is even po.ssible tliat 
this * autotoiny * of members may sometimes be a 
means of multiplication. 

JThe commonest European starfishes are species 
of Asterias or Asteracantliion, Astropecten, Crib- 
ella, Solaster, Goniaster. In Astropecten and 
several related forms the food-canal ends blindly ; 
in Brisinga the arms are very long and arise 
abruptly from a small central disc, as in Ophiuroids ; 


in Lnidia the pedicel larhe are tbree-bladed instead 
of two-bladed ; and there are many minor differ- 
ences like the above. There are also considerable 
differences in ex- 
ternal form, wit- 
ness the many- 
rayed Solaster, tlie 
})incuKhioii-like 
(Joniaster, the flat 
l)entfigonal Pal- 
mii)es. The largest 
forms are such as 
Asferias tjujantca^ 
from the Pacilic 
coast of North Fig. 4 .— Process of budding from 
America Avliich the arms of TAnckia multi- 

metusuiTs two foot 
in diam(*ler, and 

l*ijr/iop<j(fia hcUanthouIcs, which measures about 
a yar»l in diiiiiHiter, and has over twenty arms. 
The luJijurity live in comparatively shallow Avater, 
but the Ophiiiroid-like Brisinga, the widely dis- 
tributed Hymenaster, the blue Porrcllcnmtcr can'u^ 
Irfis, and many others are deej)-sea forms. The 
earliest occurrence of Asteriods is in Silurian 
strata. 

The Britflcfitars (Ophiuroidea) diff(*r from 
Asterohls in the more centralisetl body, more 
shar])ly defined arms, and more active habit. C^un- 
pared more fully with starfishes, the brittle-stars 
are more iiius(!ular and less limy ; the arms do not 
contain digestive cicca from the gut nor re])r()duc- 
tive organs, and are suj>2>orted by an axis of limy 
‘verUdual ossicles;* the tube-feet are smaller, 
a2>par(*ntly tactile and res|)iratory, and locomotion 
is effectccl by the muscular wriggling of the arms; 
the groove so well seen on the vential surface of 
the .starfish arm is hero closed in by limy plates ; 
the alimentary canal ends blindly ; the "entrance 
to the water- vascular system (madrei)oric iilato) 
is ventral ; the larval form is known as a Pluteus. 
The poimlar name ‘brittle-star’ refers to the 
extreme ease \villi which the arms break ; another 
common nanie, ‘ sand -stars,* refers less happily 
to their occasional oceiirreiiee on the shore; the 
tecdmical title Ophiuroid describes the snake-like 
coils of their arms. 

The brittle-stars creep about by wriggling their 
muscular arms. Some are found creeping on the 



Fig. 5 . — The Shetland Argus ( Aatrophyion scutatum)* 

( From Forbes.) 

shores at low-tide, but the majority keep to the 
floor of more or less deep water. On blocks of 
coral and the like they swarm in enormous num- 
bers, twisting themselves most fantastically about 
the crevices. They are carnivorous animals, feed- 
ing on^ small molluscs, crustaceans, worms, and 
much simpler organisms like Eoraminifera. 
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With few ex(TeptioiLS Amphiura sqvtifHafa), 
the brittle-stars are unisexual. In most the 0 “gs 
are lihcnated as sucli, are fertilised externally, and 
develop in the water; Imt some s]>eei«-.s e.g. 
Op/rtop/iolis hell/s, (^plnocfinin t/iviparn ])rodnf.e 
their young alive ( viviparoiisly ), a.ml in llie^e eas**.?' 
the genital eh*ft.s are enljirgcM] to form <listi)»rt 
l)roou -chambers. The openings of tlie eh*ft>. admit 
water, and thus aid in vespiratign. When tin' 

young are born \ i\ iparouslv 
they JMc iuor<‘ or h‘-s like. 
Ihe. pnieii! npliiiirm'd, .Mud 

haxa* no su 1 rmniiiL- i.ir 

fdWi ' stnge, hur w Inne the 

mlj/¥ /fi8\ -M M iir, l> in .1..- 

/'/ViJ wait'!', till' i.-xull i- a 
' b / / -'Wimniiieg hn \ ;tl h>i ii! nt i'*i ] • 
wYyx v J.T.-// / n n 1 1 * a 1 )n U l*‘ -t ;» i . I 1 o - 

so <’;i,ihMl • l*lnt* "e i - 

ny"/^ fnlly '‘oinjrsae'l to e 
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pro jorl 1 j-oin t h*-^ h.;. i • n) 

log. (>. - riuteirs larert lijolaMn. nd l.n f' -i m -, ,« ■ * 
'with \eung ()|i]iiii- elu'jj ael »-i i-i ir o! a 
reid (lt‘\ itlini ( I’s'hiiioid,' .\ wii'oi 

•t* 1’a‘h I Moih'i Ui-v, (he de‘'-<--»|* 


j Eurvale is another important genus. One form 
I has i»eeii oeeasionally eaught on herring nets oil' 
j Hriti'-lj eoasi-'. I’liey are .sometime, s called IJasket- 
! li.-lh .Medn>-a-heaih'd Starhsli, or Argus Starhsh. 

I'm ])< >-. sui ruAK a { \ iQivX. ) ; Jiamann, 

; ' If r 'fr r umif rtat »> (Jena. l88o,( ; 

huilwig. ‘ Kchiiif wti^rin.t 1 i ’ in Po»nn\s Thurrcick (in pro- 
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.singular faeilitv. Thi'i p.» i hoJo- ie.d j.o.i- -- i- 
douhth'ss ad vanlageou"-, Un, liLo otien Mehino- 
derm.-t, the Init l In -.(ar.> 1 j.i\o .Lie.ii poae.- of 
regeneration. rh(‘y can new aoie o* )e*v. 

points, and thus re<‘nperaie iheii' injniir and 
in .some .species of Lirndvia and ( ^diidi.-e l <ui 
isolatetl arm may protinct' oiher aims. 

The hrittle-.star.s are world w i<le in theii «ii^(ilhn 
Hon, or occur at Ii‘a>(, in all s(ms yet drt'dgrd. 'The 
depth of their hal>ita.t varie^. gr(‘ally. ‘ .More than 
two 111! mired .spiades are i ('.‘^t i im ed in their j.aaigc* 
to a zone of thirty fathoms,’ but ‘ sixty nine .>poeie^ 
dt'scend below oni' thousand fatlionis, and ahont 
eighteen V»eh)w two tbousand.' A]>ont tiftx fo.ssil 
species are kno\vn. Sojiie arc sa.i<l to app(*a.r in 
tlie Siliiiiaii ami Devonian, hnt ahout thesj^ very 
ancient forms not much is ccrrainly known. In 
the higlier Mesozoi<* strjita, ho\ve\('r, they )»ecome 
frequent, and arc especially iiumerou.s in Jiiiii-ssie 
bed.s. 



IStiiiling 

smaller tlian the soiig-t hrn-'lj or mavis, brown, 
tiiiely glo>.sed with black, witli rich metallic purple 
and green i etleei i<uis, with a huH-coltuned lij» to 
each feather, giv ing the bird a line s]>«'ckIod aj»[>ear- 
ance, parlieiilai ly on liie breast and slioulders ; in 
advamaal aiie it is more nniforiu in colour. The 


The Oidiiuroids form tlie most nnnu'rons class 
of Echiiiodennata, and may he dividtal into two 
distinct orders — (rr) the Ophiuri<la, with unforketl 
arni.s, wdiicli cannot be rolhal up towards the 
mouth, and usually have distinct limy shields ; (7>) 
Eiiryalida, often with forked arms, which can be 
rolled up towards the mouth, and have not distinct 
liniy sliiolds. 

Important Forms, — {\) Ophhtrida. — .Vmong the 
coiiinionest British species are the Dommou Sand- 
(Ophiura tr.rtfirata), the Lesser Hand-star ( D. 
alhida)^ and the Common Brittle-star (Ophiocoma 
rosula). In North- European seas Opniotjlypha 
lacertosa is very common. Ophiopholis bcllis is 
viviparous. Ophlactis virens divhlos spontaneously. 
The very widely distributed Amphiura sqiiamata 
is hermaphrodite, viviparous, and phosphorescent. 
Ophiopsita aranca is another luminous form, Ophi- 
idhrixfragilisi^ one of the most abundant species, 
and Ophiothrix echinata is common on Mediter- 
ranean shores. OphiornyxaleadsontotheEuryalida, 
which in its soft skin and general appearance it 
markedly resembles. (2) Euryalida, — The very 
curious Gorgonocephalus or medusa- headed brittle- 
star is one of the best- known genera in this 
division. The arms are repeatedly forked, and as 
they curl in towards the mouth become intertwine<l 
in a living knot of tlie most fantastic appearance. 


fmiialc Is Ics.s biilliaiii ilian tlur male, and has the 
I tiU'iiiinal spoiN larger. Both .sc.xcs arc nu>re sj>cckled 
, ill w inter than in summer. The starling is abund- 
j ant in most ]»iiris of Jhitaiii, and nowbore more 
so than in the Hebrides anti Orkneys. It is very 
abundant in nearly every tlisliict of England, but 
is less common in Cornwall and in Wales. It is 
found in all part.s of Europe, extending even to 
Icelainl ami (beenland. To the Metliterranean 
ba-siu it is a cold xveatber visitor in enormous num- 
bers ; and it is also common in the north of Asia. 
Hlarlings make artless nests of slender twigs, roots, 
and dry grass (often in company with other birds), 
ill lioliow trees, in holes of dills, under eaves of 
hou.ses, or, readily eiiougli, in boxes, which are often 
placed for them in trees or elsewhere near houses. 
Year after year tliey return ami builtl in t-lie same 
.spot if the nest ba.s been removed. They lay from 
four to seven pale-blue eggs, and breed twice, 
soinetinies thrice, in a season. In autumn the 
young birds join to form flocks, which become 
augmented by the older birds, until there is a 
whole cloud of starlings executing aerial evolutions 
night after niglit before roosting time. In winter 
they disperse in search of food. Their food consists 
of worms, slugs, beetles, fruit, especially elder- 
berries, and in severe weather they eat hips and 
haws and sandwornis and small molluscs. They 
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often found following cattle for the insects 
Atending them. The starling becomes very pert 
and familiar in conlinement, displays great iini* 
tative powei-s, and learns to whistle tunes, and 
even to articulate words with great distinctness^ 
Its natural song is soft and sweet. In Spain, 
Southern Italy, and Sicily the unspotted starling 
(/S', unicolor) is found, and from Asia Minor to 
North-western India S. purpwrasccm and several 
other allied species are found. The Rose-coloured 
Starling (Fa&ior roseus), a crested bird with rose- 
pink back, shoulders, breast, and under parts, is 
an annual visitor to nearly every part of the Biitish 
Islands, and an irregular migrant over the greater 
part of Europe. In 1875 many thousands visited 
Italy, following large flights of locusts, and bred in 
the province of Verona; and similar incursions 
have often been made into other places. To North 
Africa it is an occasional migrant. Eastward it 
extends through Turkestan to India. Its favourite 
food is locusts, and on this account it is protected 
in many districts ; but in India, in the coid season, 
it destroys much grain. 

Star-nose. See Mole. 

Starodoubf a town of the Ukraine, in Russia, 
120 miles NE: otTchernigoff. Pop. 24,388. 

Star of Bethlehem (Omithogahim)^ a genus 
1>f bulbous rooted plants of the natural order 
Liliacesc, nearly allied to Squills and Hyacinths. 



Star of Bethlehem {Omithogalum umhellatum,)^ 

The species are pretty numerous, natives almost 
exclusively of the eastern hemisphere, many of 
them of the Cape of Good Hope, and some of the 
south of Europe. The Common Star Of Bethlehem 
(0. umbMtUum)^ a native of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, the Levant, &c. , is very common in flower- 
garden^. Its flowers are large, six to nine, in a 
corymbose raceme, white and somewhat fra^ant. 
Gagea luUa^ formerly 0. hiteum, with yellow 
flowers, is found in some parts of Britain in woods 
pastures. 

IStar of India# See Indian Orders. 

Stan are in general distinguished from other 
bodies by their fixity of position in 


, of great use in 

waV ' of astronomy whi^ relates to 

accurate ttme^DpMng and to measures of latitude 
Afld lonfl^de. form fixed points of refer- 

‘ onoe whose plaee^fl!Q]Bi their minuteness can be veiy 
: acauately deie^ as they are far removed 


from terrestrial and even solar influence we ^ 
) refer the motions of tUe eartli^ afld other memlSsrs " 
of the solar system to them as to unvaiying landf; 
marks. Themselves immovable# they determine 
for us our own movement. It ia true that manf*; 
possess minute motions of theu own^ but. these# v 
as we shall see, are so small in most cas^ te. 
affect but little in any moderate time the accuracy 
of such observations. This practical fixity of tUp ' 
stais enables nS to determine two points in 
the sky called the north and south of the 
heavens. Our Pole Star (q.v.) is not far removed 
from the first of these. Stem nea^ these points aro 
but little affected by the diurnal motion of the' 
heavens, moving with it in small ciioles, while 
stars in the Equator (q.v.) move with great rapidly# 
requiring to complete the entire circuit of f£e 
heavens in the same time (twenty-four hours) as 
the others take to traverse their shorter paths. 
Thus the changing aspect of the heavens is con- 
fusing to an observer at firat; but on attentive 
watching it is seen that all the various speeds and 
paths of the stars result from one simple motion — 
viz. the apparent revolution of the whole sky once 
in every twenty-four houra, as if it were a vast 
hollow ball hung on opposite points at the two 
poles. The observer looks as from the centre of 
this ball, and were it not for the earth intercepting 
his view would see stars on all sides, below as well 
as above him. At sea or in a sufficiently extefisivc 
plain he will see almost exactly one-half of this 
sphere, the earth hiding the other. A celestial 
globe represents this sphere, but is necessarily 
examined from without^ while the sky is seen from 
within, which must be remembered in using such 
globes. 

Owing to the sun^s yearly motion the stars 

5 resent ditferent aspects at successive times. In 
une we see neaily one-half of the sky at mid- 
night. By December the sun, pursuing his annual 
track, has gained a position among the stars we 
saw at June midnight. They are above the horizon 
when the sun is in the meridian at noon. At mid- 
night in December we therefore see the stars in 
the other half of the heavens. At intermediate 
seasons the condition of things is of course inter- 
mediate also. Speaking generally, the starry sky 
at midnight on the first of any month is the same 
as that visible at ten o’clock in the evening of the 
first of the following month, while the ten o’clock 
aspect in tiie first case has of course moved to 
eight o’clock, and so on. 

On the inner surface of the sky sphere the stars 
are irregularly scattered in groups called Constella- 
tions (q.v.). From these groups the stars ars, 
named by adding a letter or number to the name / 
of the group. The Greek alphabet is used for the 
brighter stars — a denoting the brightest, -the 
next brightest, and so on. Roman letters ate used 
when the Greek ones are exhausted, and after^ 
wards numerals. Sometimes, however, the state 
are named by their number from some .cataloguet 
with the initial letter of the obaervor or of ; 
name of catalogne, and the hour of right asc^sioh * 
(see Vol. I. p. 476) in which the star stands! 
great a variety and confusion exists in this notniste 
clature as to be a serious trouble to aiid 

better arrangements in regard to it are mhhh te ^ " 
desired. In 1891 arrangements w^m nearly ; : i 
pleted for the charting of the stars by o: % 

series of telescopic photographs of thO' eii : 
heavens. In this great work all J 

oxg uniting with an energy promising sudoafeS; 
is expected to contain when nnisbed ■ 

to the 14tli magnitude. ^ . 

The Scintillation ( q.v.] or twinkling dtais# 
by which they are easily distingulsflpdLm^ the 
planets, is due to disturbances in oflt ej^OSi^e^ .. 
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wltli the fact that the stare are to xm 
ItuniqoUs jboinfo. It is magnifiei by ih^ tete^ 

' and brines often then sofucient^to trans^. 

' into eomething like a tangled mas$ 

of Worsted. The variotts points on the surface 
; ;df^^a wn, or the moon are similarljr 

lalthet^y causing an indistinctness of telescopic 
which When the air is much disturbed 
: observation impossible. But. the 

: statt being one point of light, twinkles as a wAole^ 

■ planet, sun, or moon, being even in the 

Wtnailest case many points, does not twinkle as a 
whole, and the average of its rays gives a steady 
^ impression to the eye. Scintillation is most observ- 
able on nights when the atmosphere is disturbed, 
and always greatest at the horizon, being least at 
the i^enith and on quiet nights. 

Stars are classed in magnitvdes according to their 
brilliance. The 1st magnitude includes the bright- 
est class, only some twenty-four in number, the 
2d magnitude the next brightest class, and so on, 
desceiming in order of brightness to the 15th or 
even the 17th magnitude, wliere we encounter the 
present limit of telescopic vision. At first this 
classification was most arbitraiy, astronomers 
differing as to the magnitude to which many stars 
should belong. Hence a decimal notation was 
introduced, and stars were classed as 1*5 magni- 
tude, 2*3, 4*6, &c. This must not, however, be 
confounded witli an obsolete notation found in 
some old books, in which 1 *2 mag. meant a star 
between'lst mag. and 2d, but nearer Ist than 2d, 
and 2*1 meant the sarnt?, but nearer 2d than lat. 
The regular instrumental nioosureuiont of star- 
luagnitudes is an entirely modern work, proeeetl- 
ing rapidly still. Professor Pickering of Har- 
vard has published (1891) two oatalogues, together 
including more than 25,000 stars whose magnitudes 
are instrumental ly determined, and other astrono- 
mers are at work in the same field. A rough guide 
to ordinary estimates is runushe<l by the fact that 
stars barely visible to a good eye are classed in 
mag. 6, while telescopic stars range from in;ig. 7 
to mag. 16 or 16. Arcturus is nearly 1*0 mag. 
Pollux and Ilegulus are an average 2d mag. ff 
Arietis is a sha5ie above 3d inag. 

Three explanations may be given for this great 
variety in brilliance among the stars: (1) that 
they are all at nearly the same distance from ns, 
and are in themselves different in size or bright- 
ness; (2) that they are of nearly equal brightness, 
but ranged at very varie(l distances ; ( 3 ) that they 
vary both in lustre and distance. The first view 
has long been obsolete, belonging to the infancy of 
astronomy ; the second, though equally enoneous, 
is still to be found treated in many text-books as 
if it had some foundation, no doubt because^ it 
forms a theoretical basis for the star-gauging came/A 
out by the Herschets (q.v.). The third view is 
. unqueetipnably the correct one, as will more clearly 
appear wheh we examine the measured diatonces 
oz the stars. There must also be oottaidered 




enongh. If this were the case it would help to 
. account for the observed variety in stellar light . It 
is at least remarkable -that the mimbeir. of &fat' 
stars is so much (mater than of brtglhi: wes« the- 
ftrmer.exoeed.i|ig the latter by mlUknis: 

Besides this variety betw^ aepamto stars dieie 
are remarkable changes in the; Hj^t *d{ som^ 
from time to time. These are kiiowa- iui 
: The number, known is cdnttntiaUy 
fresh disooveries, and is now several fmndrediv TJw-; 
va^ri^ility is almcwt; Always 
length >iid foTO of 

■ ? . .v . ^ ■MW. ■ . \ It A V : -p-i. vj--- ■. ,>•. --i.-,," 


is called^ requires 331 days S hours ;.to jM^mpliah 
its changes. For about a fortnigi^t it is nearly mag. 

2^ deci*eaBing for three months it bedomealnvmple, 
reniains so for five months, and ttamtifnjMlaally 
increases for the rest of its peiloA 'Ajknti vOT 
fi Persei. has a period of 2 d. 20 h. 46 m,;- out . its 
actual ciiange from mag. 2 to 4 is aocamptishedtlA;- 
3i h. V Argus, again, varies from mag. 1 to 6.ui; 
seventy years. Tlie so-called * new " stars appc^% .! 
ing from time to time are possibly only extrma-..' 
instances of this variability. A noted example h:==.; 
the < Nova ^ (or new star) of 1672, which rCach^;'. 
such brightness as to be visible at mid-day' ill- ;J 
November of that year, but immediately began v 
to diminish, entirely disappearing by March 1574* - , 
It is probably not identical with the temporal^ 
stars of 945 and 1264 a.d. Several similar appear-' 
ances are knowm. In Aumist 1885 a *Nova*', 
ap]>eared in the nucleus of tlie great Andromeda 
nehula. About the 6th m.ag. wdien first seen, it 
steadily faded, until by Febriiary 7, 1886, it was 
only of mag. 16. On February 1, ISdS^ another 
nova of mag. 6 wasjpointed out in Autiga by .Mf • 
T. D. Andei-son of £<)inbuirgn. Its placje is It A* j 
6 h. 25 m. 3 s.. dec. + TO" 21^ 
months it had grown very faint, sin 

March 9 by hair a mag, peS* day; 
shows many bright lines, including tbb^ or 
gen and sodiiiui. As to the c^use of 
bfii-sts an<l the other minor fiuctuathms of 
variables there has Ixnm much speculation. The / 
passage of attendant meteor-swarms in front of • 
the star, the changes in its atmosphere, positive U 
collision of staw or metoor-swanns, paMige of ; ; 
the Htar bedtiiid the edge of a nebula owing to , 
its parallax — thest? anil other explanations have all 
been advanced ; but aa yet no satisfactOTy tbeoiry 
has been given. The spectroscope baa reveal^, 
in some ‘Novaks* ontbumts of glowing gaii; but . 
the causi^e of such outbursts remains, 
vcvenfeiL The analogy <*f the igilar spot period 
(see Sf?N') would seem^to. show that solar 'pTiyclcs 
hobU the k**}" to this strange problem, opr sun 
being really a slightly variable star. 

Variety in cofont as gieat among, the W . 
variety iii ihfht. C'oin paring Sirius with Botjelgieiihe , 
iw easily seen. ^ The invest?igation Udi; 
eubject- is ofci yet iri it* infancy, and we ^ 

only note that very red stars are never brighti^i^A.'' 
that the two conatituentB of a Wnary star usUaU^;/; 
are of different colours. Blue or green 
marled colour are also never found akme, 
always as meinlxirs of a close double star. 

The moasiiremezit of the disianee of / 

one of the most difficult pniblems presented, ta’thid,'': 
human mind, has been also oiie of ite: gnnfi^i^ 
triumplis. It was one of. the strpnge^ ot^cntic^ . 
to the C?o{iiiDmican system that tf toe earth' . 

as Copernicus said, then tlie stars wbixU a^pcj^ to. 
move also, as tiees and liouses appear 
vrhon seen from a train in motion, 
the steers were cd an inconceivable, and..- 
distance. The evidences for the ■ 

earth were teM> strong , to be 1<^ 
and the alternative of the 
of the stars had to be admitted*/ men 

became. fiUniliarised. with thje .of' iriomense , ; 

distance and soon begu elmte'to meemrs them. 
The movement of the eem tmiitfers it every . 
six mtmths from the btiW ' 

of a line 180,000,000 milea in leiuftb. So. enorr:; 
mods is the distance , of ^thO' slam that tbiedv^^? 
of place in our obsOiwatortee hardly 
on the. dtri^ttott view 

star is direetiV' ovnroaiid the merWIait^wSiK? 

fir'ffidn-.ovofhiead anived-at-tmvi!^^^^ 
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be^ and to measure this astranomers set themselves. 
In 1805 Piazzi published some results, only to be 
disproved. Pond and Brinkley in England dis> 
puted eoneeming each other's results, coming to 
no definite conclusion. Their work, combined with 
that of Struve at Dorpat in 1820, showed that the 
change of place looked for — called Parallax (q.v.) 
— was even smaller than had been supposed, in 
fact inappreciable to the instruments of that dav. 

Finally Bessel of Khnigsberg, furnished with a 
fine helitmeter by Fraunhofer, found in 1840 that 
the star 61 Cygni showed a parallax of O'' *3483, 
since raised by modern observation to 0"*475, Tliis 
placed 61 Cygni at a distance = 600,000 times that 
of the sun from the earth. Struve found about the 
same time a parallax of 0"*26 for the star Vega, a 
value since slightly diminished. Henderson also 
found for a Centauri, a bright southern star, a 

S arallax of about 1"*0, since corrected to 0"*75, a 
istance equal to 4^ veara^ journey of light. The 
year’s joumev of Lignt (q.v.) is now used as the 
unit in whicn to express star distance. The dis- 
tance expressed thus is easily found from the 

parallax by the following equation : = 

where p is the pamllax, as usually given, in 
seconds of arc, and d = the distance required. The 
number 3’202*is a constant depending on the velo- 
city of light. Succeeding these early observers, 
Auwers and Brunnow in Europe, and C. A. F. 
Peters in the United States, continued this ^at 
woidc, and in our own day Professor A_Hall, 


distant from ns. The whole question rem^ijas stiU 
unsettled, awaiting more numerous measures ci 
stellar absolnte parallax than we yet possess. 

In particular parts of the sky stars gather in 
clusters. The Pleiades^ Hyades, and Prsesepe are 
examples of .loose clusters of comparatively bright 
stai-s. Telescopes reveal marvellous groups, such '' 
as that in Hercules, which contains in very small 
space thousands of stars, spreading at the edge of 
the mass into curious curved s^aya^ an arrange- 
ment seen also in less closely packed gi'oups. 
These clusters are quite distinct from Nelmlas 
(q.v.), and fomi still a puzzle to the astronomer. 
The nubeculaa foi*m a very curious instance of 
a clustering mixture of nebulie and stars. In 
the case of all these clusters, and even of jgroups 
less closely compacted, it is probable that a p%sica;l 
condection binds the various members together. 
The five intermediate stara of the ‘Plou^’ are 
known to be moving together, in the same direc- 
tion and > with sensibly equal speed. And this 
grouping is evident in many other coses. But the 
laws governing and producing it remain yet 
unkno\vn. 

We have alluded here to star motion, called by 
astronomers Proper Motion^ Tliis, although hardly 
affecting the places of the stai*s in the sky as 
marks of reference, is distinct and even measuied 
in the case of verj^^ many stars. An annual motion 
of this kind amounting to 6" of a great circle of 
th' heavens is accounted large, only some three 
stors exceeding this speed, which would 


wrought diligently in the* same field. We y 
below a table of a few of the more intere/ 
stars, with their parallaxes and distances : / 


star. 

Pivrallax. 

DlHtance In 

Observen. 

m Centauri.. 


'4*3 

Gill and Elkin. 

61 Cy^i 

O'' -47 

6-80 

Ball. 

ArcturiiB . . . 

o"m 

26-41 

C. A. P. Peters. 

Ve« 


1778 

A. Hall. 

Polaris 


42 45 

C. A, F. Peters. 

Aldebarsn.. 


6-20 

0. Struve. 


of ™ungton. D« Ball Gill^ Elkin.,/«^«^ire mo^ than 3W ^ Btera 

“ the sky equal to the moon’s diameter. 
^^Y/m^hough so minute in apparent amount, these 
^lo^otions are in reality of a speed inconceivable by us, 
® jf^'he star Groombriage 1830 has a real velocity of 
I more tlian 200 miles per second^ although annually 
shifting its place in the sky by only 7'^ *03; 61 
Cygni has a proper motion of 6'^*12; a small star 
1584, xxiii.** Cordoba Catalogue, has recently been 
shown to have a proper motion of 6" *205, while 
many others have motions of much less amount. 
Part of .these motions is due to the solar move-* 
ment in space ( see Sun ), which has been calculated 
from them. 

Double and binary stars were first discovered by 
Sir William Herschel, and the known number is 
noted now in thousands, and is continually increas- 
ing. There are stars so close as to appear single 
to the eye, or even, in many cases, to consider- 
able telescopic power, but which, when sufficiently 
magnified, are seen to consist of two or more 
separate stars. In some cases no known telescopic 
power suffices to show the double separate, but 
the periodical doubling of certain lines in its 
spectrum alone reveals its duplicity. In other 
cases a single star may show such irregularities 
in its^ proper motion as to lead to the suspicion 
tiiat it is attended by a dark companion, whose 
presence is only indirectly revealed to us by the 
effect it has in disturbing its luminous neighoour. 
This is the^ case Avith Birius (q.v.) and Procyon, 
the companion of the former having been actually 
discovered as an orb of feeble light, after Bessel 
had pointed out the probability of its existence. 
Other stars are also surmised to have companions 
of this kind. Some of the doable stars appear to 
have no physical connection between their com- 
ponents. Others undoubtedly foi4n ayatema^ 81 
tAvo- or more suns revolving in TOriods round their 
common centre of gravity. These periods vary 
from 1159 years in the case of 61 Cygni to 10.:8 
years in that of 5 Equulei. When the distatn^ 
from us and period of sueh a ^double* are known, 
together with the dimmsions of its orbit, its mass 
can be calculated, on the supposition that it is 
controlled by the force of gravitation. 


Since 1889 Professor PVitchard of Oxford has em- 
ployed photography in determining stellar parallax 
witn considerable success. But very much yet 
remains to be done in this field of research. 

From Avhat is said above it is evident tliat the 
stars are distributed through all space, as far as 
we knoAv it. To a cureory glance they appear to 
be capriciously scattered, but more minute observa- 
tion shoAvs traces of arrangement, though we are 
not yet able to state distinctly the law governing 
it. The Galaxy (q.v.) pr Milky Way foniis a ring 
in the heavens, entirely consisting or minute stars, 
and as we pass away from thS ring the stars 
become much less abundant. The Herscliels laid 
the^ foundation for this importaat discovery by 
their star^gaugea. A telescope 'of 18 inches aper- 
ture, 20 feet focus, and a magnifying power of 180, 
giving a field of view 15' in diameter, was used in 
all these. The process consisted in directing this 
instrument to a part of the sky and counting the 
stars in ite field. This repeated hundreds of times 
gave a fair idea of the average number of stars in a 
circle of 16' diameter at all parts of the sky. It was 
found that at 90* from the ring of the Galaxy this 
number Avas 415, at 46“ from it 10*36, at 15“ 30*30, 
and in the ring 122*00. Sir W. Herschel considered 
this to indicate that our sun was one of the stars 
of the Galaxy, which extended on all sides of us as 
a flat disc of stars. This view, however, pre- 
supposes that the stars in this disc-like cluster are 
someAvhat uniformly distribnted, a suppositicm 
which has little to support it. The Galaxy may 
better be consdderfMl as what it appears, a ring of 
small stars relatively near one another and vastly 
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In studying the j^hysical nature of the stars, 
moderh, unlike ancient and mediaeval, science, 
assuming that the universe is cantinuotiS, has con- 
sMeted the laws governing terrestrial matter to 
obtaisir throughout the viable universe. It was 
therefore easy, once the question of stellar distance 
was partly answered, to reach the conclusion that 
the stars ai*e really auns. For they have that in 
common with our sun, and even with our candles, 
that they emit lights and their light, when ana* 
lysed, exhibits all the qualities of that emitted by 
luminous bodies in our laboratories. When their 
masses are calculated they are found to form bodies 
of the same order of magnitude as our sun. 
a Centaur! ( a ‘ double ’ ) has a mass twice that of 
the sun. 61 Cygni only equals | the solar mass. 
Judging not by direct measurement of mass, but 
by distance and relative brightness, the star Arc- 
turus is 10,000 times more luminous than our sun, 
and may have a volume e<jual to 1,0(X),000 suns. 
Other stars, either very brilliant or very distfint, 
range in the same order of magnitude, tliough 
too much reliance shouhl nob be [daced on these 
calculations, which are liable to large errors and ! 
discordances. 

These investigfations ]>repare ns to expect that i 
the stars are similar in materials ami in history 1 
, to our own sun. When the speclroscope (see ; 
Spectrum) is applied to examine iheii* light tlu.s i 
expeAation is conlirrned. The star Ahlebaran = 
shows the spectral lines of liydrogen, sodium, • 
magnesium', iron, t^ellurium, antimony, calcium, . 
bismuth, and mercury, imlicaiing; \liat 
elements exist in its atmosphere in the s a porous . 
state. The examination of nnnil)ers of snins con* 
firms this, so that we know the sUirs to b*i of 
material similar to that eoni])osuig our earth. ' 
The problem before astronomers Ls tlierefoK^ now 
to determine the physical stale of the nuitf.er ' 
composing the stars, and the history of their co)i* • 
struction. Tiiroiigh Kant ami l.aplaee the idcM. 
had become familiar 1 1 lat nebnbe ami icpixv^i 

sent different stages of star history, and tha1‘^« 
aifferent stars corrosjjoml to difi'enuit steps in the ! 
process of star it we may use ilic. expression. ; 
Though certainty not yet much of mo^Ietn ! 

discovery confirms this view. There is no disliuf’i 
line between stars and neliiilre. Froin (lie* cloudy 
mist of the Orion nebnUe to tin* s}>urUling poi*it of ■ 
Vega or Sirius a gradation of forms niu.y i>e ? ratrcti 
with no sensible break. ! 

Kutherfurd of New York, in first classified ! 

the stars according to their spectra into tbreo ! 
grouj)sy (1) lied and golden stains; (‘2) white smrs 
with lines in their spectra; (3) white stars (as he 
supposed) without iine.s. In 1J^65 Sct'cln com- 
menced also to classify, ultimately mfoj^tiiig a 
division into four types, which, though altore»I )>.> 
Vogel in name, remains the standard classification 
of the stars. It is as follows ; 

I. Continuous sixjctrum, with four hea>^y liydrogcu lim’x. 

White stars, us Sirius and Vega. 

II. Closely resembling solar spectrum. Yellow starjs. Aldo- 

baran and our Sun. 

III. Red stars. Fluted bands, /ai'nter towards the riolel eti/L 

IV. Faint, deep red' stars. Fluted bands wider than in HI., 

and fiuiing towards the red. 

Two prominent explanations are given of these 
types. The first is that they represent the various 
stgges of star i^toiy in order, Class I. containing 
stars n^wly fonned and excessively hot ana 
brilliant, while Class IV. contains stars cooled 
down nearly to extinction. The other explana- 


fication of tlie nebnice and stars, considering all 
to have their origin in swarms 6f meteorites (see 
Meteors), with which he supposes spe$ec.t<> he 
everywhere peopled, and whose csllisioiis, 
sions, and condensations give us ultimately aJtl 
celestial bodies. Tliis theory has grave objectlt!^^" 
and is certainly not established as fact, but it 
the merit of being an attempt to unite a viui|;U 
variety of stellar phenomena under one intelligible . 
principle. We therefore give Lockyer’s develop* , 
ment of Secclii^s classes, with his explanations. , 

I. Radiation linea and flutings chiefly. Nebulse and stars . 
with bright line spectra. 

II, Mixed radiation and absorption chiefly. Red stars. Bright 
flutingH—i.e. band.s fading - towjirds the violet. 

HI. Line absorption chiefly. 

IV. Few strong lines. Hottest stars. Central point of star 
life. 

V. Resembling group HI. ; but stars cooling. 

VI. Carbon absorption chiefly. Stars cooling to extinction. 

New stars, on Lockyer’s theoiy, are produced by 
the sudden collision of sAvarms of meteors, variable 
stars by the revolution of two or more swaruiB, 
which [»oiT04lically mingle and collide ; and in 
othiir ingenious ways va,rious stellar features are 
accounted for. Time and future observations must 
be waited for before these explanations are either 
AAd jolly aceepiod or rejected. Other eminent 
strongly objoet to I.<ockyer's coiiclusioua 
fn parlicular, (boll con tended tliat ail evidence 
goes to sljow that tlie jdiysicul uni\'erse had a 
beginning not ns .scattered 5neteorit<'H, but as im- 
niejise joasscs fn«,vving' vrith a finite velocity, 
srlio-e (M>nis]'ons forree^d l;i:e step in the evohi* 
lion of rfxr various licavcnily ]»odies. Caution in 
a«/eeptirjg any fbeovics however, very 

tbj.sirai>ie. 

>St:o V.-wc! *a'dr',*4 T/.e G, F. 

vot-:.;: Hf ; Mis.s A. 

t^lcrkc's iu the' VJth CeTifury, and 

The o/ tfo >S.a^7V ( JMMr); Pr^xTedintja Jkojyiit 

Vi.d.. Kiiw, Na the Bakt>riau Lcctuit?, 

.ISvSa, by looky.'-r; rnut OoiiV JSti-Var hJ to/ at ion* See 
cJ;o , .VsniONOATY. ZoiJf.A<\ kc. 

and Fi.At,?, o. fit>5. 

Hfar*N<oilC* /I kind of Sapphire (g.v. ). 

StnrI i^oillL 't proiVcrion ot the of 

Devon, S uiiles S. of Dartmouth, forming tlic 
son Lb-ear4 tern exhvmily of the county. It is 
crowne<i by u Uj.fhtno'fo-e (tri h;et), who-so light, 204 
teei- above ingb-AAuter, is vjsilde for 20 miles. 

Kiarvnttoii* s- e Wtl I V, p. 

8Car\vort« or STru:H\vuKT {StcUurkt), a genus 












•showing, in fact, the fainter beginning of steilat 
luminosity ; while dlass IV* represents the closing 
period of the‘stai-*s life as it approaches extiiictionv 
Loefcyer has on these linen attempted a full elaselT 


Greater Stitchwort (Bttllaria ffolostca), 
frf plants the natural order Caryophylleae, having 


$n STATEN ISLAND 

a calyx of five leaves, five deeply-clov^fen petals, 
ten stamens, three styles, and a many -seeded cap- 
sule opening with six teeth. The species are 
numerous, and several are very common in Britain, 
annual and perennial plants, with weak stems and 
white flowers, which in some are minute and in 
others are large enough to be very ornamental 
to woods and hedge-banks, as in the Wood Star- 
wort {S» nemortim) and the Greater Star^yort (S. 
ffolostea). To this genus the common Chickweed 
( q. V. ) is now generally referred. 

Staten Island, (l) a beautiful and pictur- 
esque island, 6 miles SW. of New York, washed 
by both the Upper and Lower Bay, and separated 
from Long Island by the Narrows and from New 
Jersey by the Kill van Kull and Staten Island 
Sound. Area, 67 sq. ni. ; pop. (1880) 38,991 ; 
(1900 ) 67,021. Its shores are dotte<l with villages, 
and its heights crowned with villas. At its eastern 
point Forts Richmond and Wadsworth guard the 
entrance to tlie Narrows. The island constitutes 
the southernmost county ( Richmond ) of New York, 
and on the north shore possesses a home for old 
sailors. — (2) An Argentinian island separated from 
the south-east point of Tierra del Fuego by Le 
Maire Strait^(40 miles). It is long (45 miles) and 
narrow in shape, with steep coasts penetrated by 
deep fiords, and rises to nearly 3000 feet. Snow 
covers it almost all the year. The island received 
its name in 1616 from Cornelius Schouten in honour 
of the * Staaten ’ or States-general of Holland, 
State Papers. See Records. 

State Religion. A state religion and a 
national religion are two different things. A 
nation may, with more or less of universal con- 
cuirence, accept a certain type of religion — as the 
people of the United States for the most part 
accept Christianity — yet they may not commit to 
their government the task either of representing 
officiaflyor of maintaining financially their religion. 
In that case it is a national but not a state religion. 
Wherever, on the other hand, we witness either 
establishment or endowment committed to the gov- 
ernment-even if, as in Ireland till 1869, the religion 
thus favoured is very far from being national — 
there we have the spectacle of a state religion. 
Now such a spectacle almost invariably presents 
itself to our view on the fii-st emergence of any 
people from tribal confusion into national order. 
The previous multiplicity of local cods and diver- 
sity of religious ideas became fused together into 
a conglomerate state religion, and then were com- 
pacted by time and by priestly labour into a sort 
of incoherent unity. As to any rights of the 
individual conscience to worship according to its 
own private judgment, such a notion haa not so 
much as dawned upon men’s imagination. It thus 
becomes interesting in studying this subject to 
wateh the first emergence of the chief historical 
nations of the ancient world into organised states; 
and the earliest naturally to reach this high degree 
of development were the crowded populations whom 
abundance of food and water drew together in the 
great river-basins of the East. China, India, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt accordingly present us with 
the fii*st ‘ states ’ about which anything is known ; 
and in each case we are confronted with a state 
religion either patronising or patronised by the 
civu power. In ancient China, for instance, public 
worship was regulated down to its minutest details 
by six ministers of state, who wei-e responsible even 
for the sacred music and religious dancing. The 
emperor alone might offer sacnfice to the supreme 
spirit; the nobility might do homage to the 
various subordinate spirits of the earth ; the high 
officials to the spirits of house and home, and so on, 
in ever-descending order. Even the soothsayers. 
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magicians, and spirit-charmers were iwkoned 
anmng pnblic functionaries of the state. Not ^ 
the reforms effected by Confucius (500 B.O.h Dor 
yet the uprise of two sects, the Tdoists and- the 
Buddiiists, alter in any*way this Erastian qharactOT 
of the Chinese system. It was therefore, and ^ 
still, a state relij^on in close combination with, 
and subordination to, the civil power. 

A similar phenomenon appears among the crowded 
races which inhabited ancient Mesopotamia. There, 
too, the supreme head of the state religion was the 
king ; and to such an extent was he predominant 
tliat he alone could penetrate into the innermost 
sanctuary, he alone could offer sacrifice for 'the 
whole people ; and his palace stohd pre-eminent and 
alone and solid, as if built for eteniity, on the 
sacred platform whence rose towards heaven the 
terraced tower of Bel. It is therefore from the ruins 
of the palaces at Nineveh and Babylon, and not 
from those of the temples, that the records have 
been recovered which unfold to us the sacred his- 
tory of this remarkable form of state religion; 
displaying to us the gradual amalgamation of a 
hundred tribal beliefs, the ultimate emergence^ of 
a Sennacherib or a Nebuchadnezzar to rule, like 
some incarnation of divine despotism, over all the 
prostrate nations, and the absmute predominance 
of the civil over the ecclesiastical power. 

Singularly enough, both in India and in E^pt 
.we have the exact contrary of all this. Wb find 
there two forms of state religion, in each of which 
a priestly caste has gained the supremacy over the 
regal power. In India (as is well known) a religion 
which began with the lay poets who composed the 
Vedas emerged from an obscure period at last com- 
pletely organised on a caste system ; and this system 
assigned irrevocably the first place to the priest- 
hood and the second place to the secular author- 
ities. In ancient Egypt the same relation between 
the two powers maybe observed. There, too, the 
priesthood is predominant; and kings hold the 
secondary place. It is the temples which seem 
built for eternity. Tlie royal palaces have difr 
appeared ; or if anything oi royalty has remainea 
it is in their tombs — those palaces of the buried 
kings which the state religion has consecrated with 
its 83^3 bols and covered thickly over with its rubrics 
from the 'Book of the Dead.^ Here, indeed, as in 
ancient Mesopotamia, the local gods long held 
sway, and suffered at last agglomeration into the 
state religion. But the greater state deities were 
immensely more powerful. They were endowed 
with vast estates ; they employed thousands of 
labourers, agents, scribes, overseers ; they even 
maintained armies and flotillas of their own ; and 
should any luckless sceptic too openly express his 
views he was dragged before ,the pitiless idol in 
some dark judgment-hall, and expiated his ofi'ence 
in the flames. Thus the Egyptian state religion 
dominated the entire life of riie people, and for 
long centuries reigned in uncontested supremacy. 

When we cross the sea, however, and disembark 
in imagination among th^ bright and mobile popu- 
lations of southern Europe, we soon find that these 
vast sullen state religions of the eastern river-basins 
have been left behind. The gods of ancient Greece 
were as Bohemian and passionate as their wor- 
shippers, and no crushing priestly tyranny could 
find a footing among its small a^d ouan^elsoipe 
communities. Yet even there, as chilaish fancies 
about Olympus and its happy denizens hardened 
into dogma, and nursery legends became endeared 
to the people and fixed in l^utiful forms of epio, 
dramatic, and statuary art, then here, too, a state 
religion came into being. To ridicule the gods 
became perilous, even to an Aristophanes ; to j 
mutilate their images became an unpardonable 
crime ; and to replace them by other and worthier 
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con^eptidnd of divine things was a treason which 
eveh a ISocrates must expiate by his death. In 
mbte^^m and serious Italy the mingled native 
and Greek theology became characteristmally trans- 
muted into downright law.. Offences against the 
state religion were supposed to bring down on 
army and navy, on agriculture and commerce, 
the anger of a justly indignant heaven. And ^ 
for any such unheard-of novelty as a catholic 
or world- wide religion, unacknowledged as its 
own even by any subject state— still more, for 
any preposteroiLS claim to worship according to 
each nian^s private conscience — away with people 
possessed of such ideas ‘ to the lions 1* For Chiis- 
tians, therefore, and all state heretics of that sort 
there was but one answer to be made, non licet esse 
VOS, you have no right to exist, you have placed 
youi'selves outside the protection of the Koinan 
empire. 

With the conversion of Constantine (313 A.ix), 
of course, all this was entirely changed ; but it 
was only changed by the parts being reversed. 
The state religion had now become Christian ; and 
paganism was ere long held to have no right to 
exist. It is true tliat with Christianity a new 
and gentler spirit had found entrance, and that a 
day might certainly be hireseen when men would ! 
cease to persecute and to he persecuted for religion ; 
but that day did not, in fact, come for more tliau 
a tholisaud years. ITuder the imperial legislation ] 
of Justinian the orthodox alone possessed the full j 
privileges of citizenship. And even when flje 
Kornan empire was broken up at all pouits by the | 
inniption of the barbarians, and everything" cds<? ^ 
became changed, still the old-world system of 
state religions remained unchanged. The Moham- 
medans, who broke in from the .south -cast, have 
always regarded intolerance m a sacred diity; 
and the Teutonic tribes, who bn>ke in fr<nn llic 
north -ea.st, accepted as a matter of course, along 
witli Christianity, it.s traditional outward forms. 
Thus, Clovis (5()0) established the new religion 
in his Frankish kingdom; CJiHrlemague (\S<)0) 
even drove the Baxons to conversion at tlio point of | 
the sword, ami witli his Mnlssi,’ or r«jyal com- | 
uilssioncrs, inspected and managed cljiirch affairs 
tliroughoiit his wide dominipns ; and t he Kn^lish 
Heptarchy, gradually blende<l into unity, o<>inl»incd 
in iniiinate connection the mitlioritios of cluiroh | 
and state, without any su.'apicion that they might 
one (lay turn against each other. 

But the dangers of such a feeble patchwork of 
state religions, covering tlio face <»f Europe, were 
obvious and manifold. There was first the iursidi- 
ous danger of ‘Simony’ — i.e. of a corruiil u.se of 
patronage by the laity. TJien there wa.s flie danger 
of violent destruction of small state-churches in 
detail by tlie fierce and greedy barons of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and lastly, there was the yet larger 
peril looming in the future, that each kingdom 
might finally set up a state religion for itself, and 
thus hopelessly break up the unity of Christendom. 
To meet and cope with all these dangem some 
powerful churchman of large ideas was urgently 
required, and sucli a man providentially appeared 
(1050) in Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VIL). 
Under his vigorous rule all the existing estate 
religions of Europe were crushed and c|famped 
together into assort of imperial religion ; and for 
two centuries (till 1300) it seemed as though one 
all-embracing empire religion were destined to 
swallow up and destroy all the minor state 
religions of the world. But when the vast war 
*waged the papacy in the Crusades had ended in 
ignominious failure, and when the insensate am- 
bition of men like Innocent III. and Boniface Vlll. 
had roused both France and England to resistance, 
that great movemetit of return to state religiona. 


in the proper sense) began which 
ast in tue Keformation. And theit 


last in tne Keformation. And tfieiii 
prolonged and obstinate resistance to 
and of desperate recourse to fire ami 
fraud and treachery, in maintenance of a despoil^ : 
system in the church which the free strong natioiic' i 
of the noi*th would not endure, was seen in a general; 
break-up of Christendom. " i 

The first thought naturally was to revert to the 
previous long-tned system of state religion. But ' 
when that seemed reduced to an absurdity in th0 
Augsburg settlement (1555) of cujus regio ejiis : 
religio — making the church an aristocracy instead 
of a despotism, and every petty duke and count a 

g ope in his own dominions — the tormented nations 
ad recoui-se to the sword. Germany was torn to 
jiieces and ruined for two hundre<l years, France 
was steej>ed to the lips in blood, Spain and Austiia 
were silenced, the Is ethei lands thrown into revolt, 
and England plunged into her gi'eat rebellion, till 
ont of the seetliiiig strife between papal religion 
mid state religion there gradually emerged a third 
form — demueratie religion. It began, naturally 
enough, in Sivitzerland — at Zurich and Geneva, 
lb permeated and honeycombed, to their ultimate 
downfall, the despotism.s in church and state Avhicb 
‘ concordats ’ ha<i conspired to establish ; til! at 
last file various acts of toleration in England, the 
.secular ‘ <?oustiiuliou ^ of the United States, and 
(he Fioiich revolutionary cnactTucnts of 1789 and 
{ I.S30 comi>leto<{ the transhuiualioii id every state 
religion throughout Europe into a congeries of 
I virtjiaily fri‘c <:hurol»es---,sonictin)<?s with, some- 
1 tiJiies vViihout, a survival from llm past in the 
shape of a ccutrai establishment tuUy tolerating 
all its neigh hvuns. Thus, at the pjctecat moment* 
ihigland inul Scorhuul r»Hain. along with absolute 
ti.derHiloii for iaUkh* foim of religion, iikkU- 

tied clnurhcvS ; wldle IndtUHl -liko the United 
States— tuo.-- Fiance lu'cepfs, as a religion 

rocoguN'.d aufl nuuntalncd hy the slate, cve^^ . 
cornmiuiiou nrunbtos llMbOOd adherents— 

thovwt? lu receiviug nte- pay n lent Wng 

j Hotuaa ,F»<«tcstnnts, Jews, and (in 

I Algerir.,) MoU5,iiuuu:>ifius. In llelgtum the state 
(ha>s T!{icftVre v/itii the inh^nud affairs of any 
ndigions but k siih>;idb-.cs the Koman 

’ CatJjolir.M. kso uud the Jews. In the 

I <u*ruiau cojpirc thcrij is 77ai\er.sai toleration, but 
tiie vuriouH their religious coih- 

nouiUies hi various \\ ?iys. In Denmark there is * 
full tolerntion for all, hut the slate religion is 
I.u»th»^rnuism ; and (lie same arningement prevaHs 
hi Sweden and Norway. 

IMic moHit imuiduenT example, of a surviving state 
redigiun, with irUoleniuce for all other forms of 
fairh. is to be found in Kussia, where the orthodox 
Grc^ek Church reigus suprenie and dissent is severely 
pei'secutt^d. In Austria Hungary there is liberty 
for all, but the recognised religions aiu those of 
tlie lioiuan Catholics (the dominant cliut'ch), the 
■ Greeks, the Protestant.^, the Armenians, and the j 
: Jews. Even in Greece there Is full toleratiOu^^ j 
: though the state religion is that of the Greek 
Church. In Italy, ‘by the fundamental law of 
the kingdom* in 1870, the state religion is Boman 
Catholic, hut there is now complete toleration for 
other forms of faith. In Spain and Portugal the 
state religion is also Boman Catholic, and toleration 
is very limited. In Holland Protestants, Romany 
Catholics, and Jews are subsidised by the state, y 
but there is toleration for all. In Turkey the 
state religion is Mohammedanism. In Switsi^- 
land there is alisolute fi*eedom for every form 
faith. On the witole it would seem that the syat<^ 
of state religion is, by the advancing tma iify 
democracy, threatened with extinction; but th^- 
some countries retain it^ as an axis round 
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other eomtnnnions may ciystalliBe, or at least as a 
security against Atheism, Ultramontanism, and 
other dangers yrhich the future may have in store 
for democratic states. 

The special relation of the church and staie in the 
Jewish theocracy will be gathered from the articles 
Bible (Vol. IL p. 118), Jews. The growth of non- 
conformity in En^and led to keen controversy between 
the defenders and the opponents of church establish- 
ments; and, especially since the foundation of the 
'Society for the Liberation of Beligion from State 
Patronage and Control’ in 1844, there has been an 
increasingly outspoken demand for the disestablishment, 
with or without the disendowment of the Church of 
England, especially in Wales. For the 'Erastian Con- 
troversy,’ see Ebastqs; for the 'Bangorian Contro- 
versy/ see Hoadly ; for the rivalry between the church 
and dissent in the schools, see Education. The great 
Scottish ‘Voluntary Controversy’ (see United Pbesby- 
TERIAN Chubch) between the defenders of the church 
and dissenters was at its height in 1829-^; the Free 
Church long insisted on the establishment doctrine 

in a modified form. The disestablishment of the Irish 
Church (1869) rendered the oontroversies as to the 
esteblished churches in the other parts of the United 
Kingdom more acute. For other controversies bearing 
more or less directly on the question, see Catholic 
Emancipation, Jews (for the removal of Jewish dis- 
abilities), Chbuchyards, Hooker, Newman, Oath, 
Persecution, Test Acts, Tithes, Toleration ; and the 
articles on Independents, Friends, and other Noncon- 
formists, as well as that on the Church of England. Of 
the British colonies, it may be generally said that those 
which have representative government have no state 
church, though provision has long been guaranteed for 
Catholic education in Quebeo province. And in most 
of the Crown colonies .also the disestablishment of the 
Church of England, aml^the withdrawal of state aid 
where there was concurrent endowment, has been carried 
out, especially since 1868. In India there is a small 
Anglican establishment for the army and other English 
residents. In the articles on the several countries notes 
will usually be found as to whether there is an estab- 
lished church or not. And for the view that the church 
should finally be meiged in the regenerated state, see 
Rothe (Richard). Of the copious literature, see, of 
works favourable to establishments, Selden, On Tithes 
(1618); Coleridge, Church and State (1830); Stanley, 
Church and State (1870); the present writer’s Dissent 
in relation to the Church of England ( 1871 ) ; Warburton, 
Alliance of Church and State ; Maitland, The Voluntary 
System (1837); Moore, Englishman's Brief for his 
National Church (1880) ; Selborne, Defence against Dis- 
establishment (1886); Hughes, The Old Church and the 
New (1891); Story, The Church of Scotland, Past and 
Present (1891). Unfavourable: Locke, Letters on Tolei*a- 
tion (1689); Wardlaw, National Establishments (1839); 
Baptist Noel, Church and State (1849); Vaughan, 
English Nonconformity (1862); Miall, The Voluntary 
Principle (2d edL 1850).; Skeats, Free Churches (1869); 
Beligious Republics (1869); The Case for Disestahlish- 
nunt (1884). Of books on the general sabiect of church 
and state, the following may be consultea : Be Marca, 
De Concordantia Sacerdolii et Impei'ii (foL 1641 ) ; Franck, 
Philosophie du Droit EccUsiastique (V^^) •, Zeller, Staat 
und Kirche (1873); Geffckcn, Church and State (Eng. 
trans. 2 vols. 1877) ; A. Taylor Innes, Church and State 
(1890). On details : Tiele, History of Ancient Religions 
( Eng. trans. 1877 ) ; Speir, Life in Ancient India ( 1866 ) ; 
Reville, Religions des Peuplcs non-civilish (ViSS) ; Sayoe, 
Ancient Babylonian Religion (1887); Maspero, Life in 
Ancient Egypt (trans. 1892). 

^Stotes-KCneraKFr. 4tats gin^raux), the name 
riven to the repi*esentative boc^ of the tliree ordens 
rnobility, cleiw, burghem) of tne French kingdom. 
In the time oF Charlemagne and for seventy years 


In the time of Charlemagne and for seventy years 
after his death there were assemblies of clergy 
and nobles held twice a year to deliberate on 
matters of public importance. There is no trace 
of any national assembly in France properly so 
called eai’lier than 1302, when the States-general 
or representatives of the three orders were con- 
vened by Pliilip the Handsome in his quarrel wi^ 
Pope Boniface VIIL The States-generaJ, how- 


ever, though their consent seems in strictness to 
have been considered req^uisite for any measure 
imposing a general taxation, had no right of re- 
dressing abuses except by petition, and no 
lative power. Under Charles VI. and Charles VlL 
they were rarely convened. Louis XIII. convoked 
them, after a long interval, in 1614, hut dismissed 
them for looking too closely into the finances y and 
from that time down to the Revolution (1789) they 
were never once summoned to meet. As soon as they 
did assemble — the cler^, 291 ; noblesse, 270 ; tiers 
Hat, 557 (nearly half lawyers) — the Third Estate, 
after inviting tlie noblesse and clergy to sit with 
them, on the advice of Siey^s, constitute themselves 
a National Assembly ( 17th June ). About 150 of the 
clergy joined them (2^1 June), and nearly 50 of the 
nobles, with Philip of Orleans, on 26th June ; the rest 
followed by the king’s command t^vo days later. 

The title States-general was likewise borne by 
the representatives chosen by the provinces of the 
old republic of the Netherlands to exercise sove- 
reign power. They met at the Hague ( 1693-1795), 
and voted by provinces. The name is retained for 
the existing legislative body or parliament of the 
kingdom* of the Netherlands. See also Estates. 
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States’ RightSf in the history of the United 
States, refers to a construction of the Constitution 
and to a doctrine based on that construction, to the 
effect that the several states of the Union w'ere and 
are independent sovereigns, federate to attain 
and maintain certain common interests by means 
definite and limited, and that to them alone 
allegiance is due by their citi 2 (ens ; that the general 
government is not raised by the Constitution to the 
position of a national sovereign, but is merely a 
diplomatic agency whose acts must be ratified hy 
the independent states from whom its authority is 
derived ; and that these are each entitled to judge 
of any infractions of the Constitution, and to 
nullify any acts of congress which they may hold 
to be in excess of its authoiity, or even to secede 
from the Union. It wdll be evident that this 
position rests on a false assumption, for not one of 
the tliirteen colonies which first formed the United 
States ever possessed an independent sovereignty, 
nor could sovereignty have been attained by tliem 
otherwise than by united action ; so that in 1776 it 
was a single possessor of the entire sum of soverei^ 
powers that came into being in the person of thir- 
teen states manifesting the will ana force to hold 
such power as one national state within all the 
territory known as the United States; nay, each 
several state jurisdiction is actually dependent on 
that fedeml will and force, and the sovereign powers 
exercised in tlie government of each state, as well 
as those exercised in and for the whole country bv 
congress, are derived from the will and force of all 
the states, existing as one integral sovereignty. See 
Dr J, C. Hurd’s Union-State (rleyy York, 1890). 

Invalid as the doctiine appears, however, it has 
plaved a prominent part in the country’s history, 
an(f brought on finally the war of secession. Its 
earliest appearance w^as during the troublous years 
that followed the French Revmution, when the un- 
settled condition of affairs in that countiy alarmed 
congress and led it to pass certain Alien 
Sedition laws, authorising the president to remove 
from the United , States aliens whose presence 
might seem to him of public danger, and to punish 
sedition and seditious publications. This action of 
congress appeared to some to overstep its powe^ ‘ 
and in 1798 the legislatures of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia protested vigorously on States’-Right grounds; 
but the other states dissented from the position 
thus for the first time formally assumed. In 1811, 
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jjtmd a^sain in 1S10« the question was raised in eoU' 
.neetion with the United States Bank Charter, 
Hatiry Clay, and afterwards the state of Maiylrad, 
maintaming that congress had no power to incor- 
porate coippanies or to create a bank. So far the 
advocates of States’ Bights had spoken only; in 
1802, in South Carolina, they made the first 
attempt to carry the principle into action (see 
Kullifioatiok); in 18ifo-61 (South Carolina again 
the first), and in the years which followed, the 
seceding states carried out tliat principle, of which 
they assumed the truth, to the full. The war of 
secession was the logical outcome of the disput^ 
and agitation of sixty years; with its failui*e it 
may be presumed that tiie doctrine whicli inspired 
it, at least in its extreme fonn and as a factor in 
practical politics, fell too. 

Statlee* See Plxjmbagineve. 

Statics* the branch of dynamics which treats of 
equilibrium. The ordinary Balance (q.v. ) is one of 
the most important of statical instruments, With 
it we balance the weight of a body of unknown 
mass against the combined weights of a number of 
standard masses, and so determine the unknown 
mass in terms of recognised units. The general 
principle of statics is that which describes the con- , 
dition of equilibrium amongst a nmnhcr of given | 
forces. Tlie condition is that the vector sum of • 
the ^moments of the forces about any and every ‘ 
oint vanishes. It is more usual in text books !<i ' 
reak this statement np into two, which adtuit of I 
ready application. The first is tliat the sum of the 
comyionents of the forces along ea<*b of tliree non- ' 
copJanar directions v<anislies ; an<l the second that the | 
sum of the moments of the forces about each of these , 
three <lircctions also vanislies (st^o Moment). Thc?re ^ 
two rules give six coiidil ions for tlie equilihriuui of a. : 
rigid body, three for translation, and tliroebu* rota ! 
tion. Used in combination with other root s, tlie woid 
statics always implies equilibrium or relative resi. 
Thus we have Hydrostatics (q.v.) dealing with ihc 
equilibrium of fluids, and Electiostalies (see Kuy; 
TKICITY) treating of the equilibrium <»f electrifietl 
bodies. See also Dykamics and lviNHTn;s, Miu 
chin’s ed. 189(> 91 ) is the 1 h>sI Kngbirh 

treatise on the subject. See. also (iuAnHiiJ Status:. 

I Stationers* nail* the )m,n of the SMasb-r 
and Keepers or AVardens and Commonalty of the 
Mystery or Art of the Stalioiims of the' City of 
London.’ The Company inemporated in 
and had until the passing of the (Copyright Act in 
1842 an absolute morio]K)ly, as all juIiUers ^ycvc 
obli^d to serve an apprenticp.s)iip to a member of 
the Company, and every puldicatioii, from a Bible 
to a ballad, was required to be at 

Stationers’ IJalL’ This registration j.s no longer 
compulsory, but the practice of jwist/ering is still 
useful in making gowl claims of Copyright (q.v.). 
Tlie seiies of registers of books entered for publica- 
tion, commencing in 1554, is of enormous value 
in the history of English literature. A transcript 
of .these from 1554 to 1640 has been pubJisheil by 
Pi’ofessor Arber, in 5 vols. 

^ Sta^ttOlierw OfBce* an oIBce in London estab* 
lisfaed. by the jLords of the Treasury in 1786, for 
the purpose of providing for the supply of books, 
stationery, &c. for the government onices at home 
ahroM. Its main fnnetion, however, is in 
making oontActe for the printing of all reports 
and oilier matters laid before the House of Com- 
mons The dutiee are peiformed by a controller^ 
and aasistahtroemtroUer, a storeke^er, and abmt 
, thirty elerks or other subordinate officers. The^ 

. is a branch estahlisfainmiit in Xhiblku The X^ords 
of the Treasury make the principal 
ments, but olerkships are open to compoMtlTe 
eniiiniiintion. 
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Stations (Lat. sfaf»oh a name ry^ed in the 
Roman Catliolic Church to certain tdaoesrepnied of 
Special sanctity, which are appointed to .w‘yielted 
as places of prayer. The name is .para^larly 
applied in this sense to certain churciies in city 
of Rome, which, from an early period, have been 
appointed as churches which the faithful arb 
ticularly invited to visit on stated daya ..The 
names of these clmrches arc found on the seveitil 
days in the Roman missal prefixed to the litnrj^ 
peculiar to the^ day. The word, however, 
employed in a still more remarkable manner ih 
reference to a very popular and widely -reci^v^ 
devotional practice of the Roman Catholic Churcnj' 
known as that of ‘Tlie Stations of the Cross/ 
This devotion prevaUs in all C-atbolic "'coun tries ; 
and tlie traveller often recognises it even at a 
distance by the emblems which arc employed in 
directing its observance — the lofty ‘ Calvary ’ 
crowning some distant eminence, with a series of 
fresco-pictures or bas-reliefs anangcil at intervals 
along the line of approach. Jbit tlie same series 
of imaj^es or pictures is ranged round most Roman 
Cutholic churciies, usually starting from one side 
of tlie high altar and ending at the other. These 
repre‘=»eii tat ions, the subject of udiich are supplied 
]>y sccuiCH from the several stages of the l^assion of 
our Lord, are e;ilh*#i Stations of the Cross, and the 
w hole scries i?j popuhu ly known as the Vm Calvarti, 
or M ay of < 'alvaiy. Tin* origin of this devotional 
exercise, like that of local jixlgumages, is traceable, 
to the di iHcuUy of acciiss to the Holy Places of 
Luiote^tUiC. coiiscouont on ilic Aloslem occupatuaL 
of Jerusalem ruid tl)0 Holy Land ; these represen- 
lutituis being de.si,uuf'<l U> as some analogous 
iucoiithv t'> tie- piety ailel faith of the ^ Christian 
vvorshippev ot our Lord in His PamoU. The 
number of t he .mj called '^-tatioriB ' properly four- 
teen, aUh«)Ugh in sonio fifteen, aiul inothem, 

a- Vicuna, only elcvcTs ; l«ut, vvhalevor maybe their 
numbeu', the subjeei of all is a sorb of pictoriiil 
nanatJAc of the IW-.dtUi. The devutioiial exercise, 
itself is porfornn-rt ]»y at the several 

/r.ta.liou> in ■^{u.i:es>.h)l), .:uid rt*t:iting certain pravci>> 
al e.-ifclL iH' jeayer are prescribed to 

h<^ can read. Th*' poor and iciioraut recite (be 
Lord's Pjrv\er am) Hals Mary! all being dircctcal. 

, to h\ rbeb' ih4»u;;;br.;- iii grarefui memory upon ‘ the •• 

; suflrriugs wideh c-aoh .* epif.'-'eulal ton dcscnliC^ , 6ur 
; Lord as undergone, in atoneiueut for the 

i of mankimb’ ALurv ' 'n!dv*ilgvnco>/arc gTapl/cd. 

1 to tliojsc wim, having duly nq>rnteu of their sins, 
j sliiUl juoiislv pm form (ids exfueisc. One Anglican ! 
i chiircn at feast, thai of J^’rome in fSomerset, hast 
sculptured h^tations of I he <..hus.s. 

S4ali8tiC8« that branch of Political Science 
which has lor i(s object the colfeeting and arrang- 
ing of facta IxOfiring on the widition, social, moral, 
and material, of a iwple. The collecting of such 
fiicts, and the takirig of censuses for miluaiy pur- 
poses, have been in use since ihe earliest times; 
King David numbered liis ]>eo]de, and Egyptians 
ami Romatrs had censuses. But the treatment of 
the statistics of all nations as a brancVi Of study 
dates from the time of Conring (1606*81), in Ger- 
many, ^ whose distinguished successor Aolienwall 
of (jrdttlngen { 1719-72) the name of the study (Gen 
D/e seems to lie due. As distingnisheil 

from Uio early and simple *desciiptive statistics/ 
in which the figures were but illustrations to the ^ 
text, a more scientific aritlimetdeal or mathematicat ; 
method may be credited to Sussmilch (1707--67k< 
whose work had been simplified by the working oki r 
of pro^balities and averages in connection wi%:: 
mortality tables and oHiemise, by Petty . aua. ' 
Halley in Eagtajaid^ and otliers. Bat most ol w to r 
<^4telet ( l^e j^reat I^lgian statistidiai^ & • 
tlieisnenoeliid^bM for its present standing^ 
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principle lying at the foundation of the science as 
ultimately developed is that the laws which govern 
nature, and more especially those which govern 
the moral and physical condition of mankind, are 
constant, and are to be discovered by the investiga- 
tion and comparison of phenomena extending over 
a very large number of instances. Accidental 
diversities tend to neutralise each other, their 
influence diminishing as the area of investigation 
increases ; and if that area be sufficiently extended, 
they so nearly disappear that we are entitled to 
disregard them altogether. While the length of a 
eingle life cannot be counted on, an average of 
10CS& or 10,000 lives gives us a constant quantity, 
sufficiently near the truth to answer the purposes 
of insurance companies. Even the acts which are 
the most purely voluntary as regards individual 
men have been found to be subject to laws which, 
in respect of the masses which make up society, 
are invariable in like circumstances, and discover- 
able. 

The science of statistics has a twofold relation to 

E olitical and social economy. The facts collected 
y the statist are the bases on which political 
economy rests ; their application to social and 
economical problems is an appeal from imagination i 
to fact. But* the statist must be guided by the 

E olitical economist in what direction to extend 
is investigations : without political economy we 
should have had no statistics. There have been 
keen and useless controversies as to whether 
statistics is an adjunct to other sciences, and a 
mere method, or an independent science ; and as 
to whether it should limit its scope to national and 
social phenomena ( in which acceptation the word 
‘ demography ’ has been proposed as a descriptive 
name), or should be extended into meteorology 
and other natural sciences. It is impossible to 
give any convenient and comprehensive classifica- 
tion of the multifarious topics that fall within the 
sphere of the statistician — population, trade in- 
land and foreign, wealth, currency, prices, banks, 
social conditions, the people, &c. 

There was a kind of statistical bureau in France 
in Sully’s days ; such an institution was perman- 
ently set agoing in 1800. But the perfecting of 
statistical methods owes more to the foundation of 
the Belgian statistical bureau under Quetelet in 
1831. Since then most civilised lands have devoted 
much time, labour, and money to collecting and 
tabulating their statistics — France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and the United States being perhaps 
remarkable for the fullness and systematic organi- 
sation of their statistical returns. What is done 
in England is not managed by any one central 
bureau or board, and is less systematic, though 
ve^ varied and valuable (see Blue-books). 

There was a statistical section added to the 
British Association in 1833, and the Statistical 
Society of London was established in 1834. Under 
Qu6telet’s influence a great statistical congress 
was brought together at Brussels in 1853, and like 
congresses have been held since, usually at in- 
tervals of three years, in one of the chief European 
towns. The Journal of the Statistical Society and 
the Journal de la SocUU de Statistique of Paris 
appear regularly ; and in 1885 an ‘ International 
Institute of Statistics’ was founded, which pub- 
lishes a Bulletin de VInstitut IntemMionale de 
" Statistique, 

See the artides in this work on Census, Mortalitt 
(Bills of). Insurance, Graphic Methods, Average, 
Probabilitibs, Vital Statistics ; the relevant sections 
in the artides on Great Britain and the several countries, 
as also such artides as Cotton, Railways ; annuals like 
the AZmaitoc dt Gotha^ Statesman's Year-Book, and such 
almanacs as Whitaker’s ; Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics 
(1883; new ed. 1891-^}; ^Ib’s Condition of NaJtions 


(Eng. trans. 1880) ; HUbner’s Tafel{sxaLXksX)i 
Webster’s Trade of the World (1880): Block’s Trazti 
Thioriqueet Pratique de Statistique ^878); and other 
works and artides about statistics by modem statisticians 
like Bodio, Haushofer, Kxies, Gabaglio, Farr, jliffen, and 
Sir Bawson Rawson. 

StatiuSy Publius Papinius, Boman poet, was 
born at Naples 40 to 45 A.D., son of a poet and 
schoolmaster at Naples and at Rome. From early 
youth addicted to poetry, he gained prizes in the 
contests at Naples, won the Alban olive^wreath 
three times, ana flourished as a court poet in the 
favour of Domitian, whom he flatterea almost as 
shamelessly as his rival Martial himself* He lost 
the wreath of oak-leaves at the Capitoline com- 
petition in 94, and thereafter retired to Naples 
with his wife Claudia, where he died about 96. 
His chief work is the Thehdis, an epic in twelve 
books on the famous theme of the struggle be- 
tween the brothers Eteocles and Polymees of 
Thebes, The poem took twelve years to write, 
yet its construction is slovenly enough — one epi- 
sode alone occupying one-sixth of the whole 
poem. It is tedious as a whole, and marred by 
over alliteration and allusiveness, but is redeemed 
by passages of exquisite art. Of another epic, the 


bv passages or exquisite art. Ut another epic, the 
Acnilleis, only a fragment consisting of one book 
and part of another remains. His Stives, or occa- 
sional verses, apparently half improvisations, are 
thirty-two in number, extending to nearly 4000 
lines, mostly in hexameters. They have the fresh- 
ness and vigour, together with the artistic imper- 
fections, of unpremeditated effort, but, putting 
aside the flatteries to the emperor, they show not 
seldom a spark of the right Promethean fire. The 
quick touches of pathos, on separation and death, 
and on the sweet charm of childhood, would alone 
preserve some of these slight poems from oblivion. 

The editio princeps of the epics appeared in 1470, of 
the Silvee in 1472, Throughout the middle ages the fame 
of Statius was great, as readers of Dante (Pury. xxi.) will 
remember. The best editions of the Thebals are by O. 
Muller (books i-vL only, 1870) and Ph. Kohlmann 
(1844); of the AchilleXs, by Kohlmann; of the Silvee, 
by Jeremiah Markland (1728) and by Baehrens (1876). 
Statuary. See Sculpture. 

Statute of Frauds. See Fraud. 

Statutes. A statute expresses the will of the 
legislature. It takes effect from the first moment 
of the day of its passing. Except in Scotland, it 
remains force though obsolete ; and when re- 
peale<l it is not revived by the repeal of the 
repealing act. It is always to be construed 
’according to the intent of them that made it.’ 
Primarily, technical words are understood in their 
technical, other words in their popular sense. 
When precise and free from ambiguity, they 
receive their literal meaning and grammatical 
construction, whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom or policy of the enactment. But language 
is so imperfect, and general words are so ^asuc 
and open to such varieties 6f meaning and force, 
that the literal construction often does not express 
the real intention. Where such a doubt aiises it 
is necessary to considev what was the earlier law, 
what its defect, and what the proposed remedy 
and its object ; in other words, to examine the 
history of the act and the context. The whole act 
is read, every part in the sense best harmpnising 


with the rest. The preamble is espebially invokea 
to explain what is doubtful. Earlier acts, though 
pxpired or repealed, and even later ones on the 
same or analogous subject, are resorted to^ also, 
for light. The title, marginal notes, and ptmetua* 
tion are disregarded^ and so are all statements of 
members of the Houses and draftsmen as to what 
was intended. 

The scope and object of the act being thus 
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ascertained, it generally receives a beneficial con- 
stmction which best * snimresses the mischief and 
advances the remedy/ %metimes words receive 
ail unusual stretch of meaning ; for instance, a 
married woman living apart from her husband 
would be included in the expression a ^ single 
woman,’ where the object of the act was to give 
the mother of an illegitimate child a claim on the 
father for its support. So a generic term usually 
includes species which did not exist when the a.ct 
was passed. Thus, an act of George II.. against 
copying copyright en^avings includes photographic 
copies, and one of William IV. against ‘furious 
driving’ applies to bicycles, though photography 
and bicycles were not then known, in the same 
spirit all devices resorted to for evading a law, or 
^ misusing powers which it conferred, are defeate<l 
* by including such attempts within it. 

To give effect to the intention expressions are 
sometimes strained ; for instance, ‘ beyond the 
seas* is read in an old act as equivalent to ‘out 
of the British dominions. * Sometimes the colloca- 
tion of the words is altered, or they are rejected 
altogether, or even words are interpolated.* But 
such modifications are made only when obviously 
necessary in correction of a careless text wliicli did 
not make sense or was incomplete as it stoo«I. 

Beneficial construction is applied less freely to i 
penal acts. There is a reluctiwice to su|»ply in I 
thenfthe defects of language, or to eke out their j 
meaning by doubtful inferences. Where a wmd I 
or phrase is open to reasonable doubt, llic benelit ; 
of tne doubt is given to the subject. An omission, | 
also, would probably not be supplied ; but the | 
extreme strictness of construction of foi inor times | 
has now materially given way to the paramount f 
rule that a statute is to be expounded uecovding I 
to the real intention. Acts wliicli imptise on the ! 
subject burdens or formalities, or otherwise restrict i 
natural liberty, or create monopolies, or confer ! 
privileges are construed in tlie same spirit as 
penal acts. The language of local and personal 
acts, which invest persons or l)o<lies with rights 
and privileges for their own profit or interfere 
with the riglit^ of others, is regarded as rather 
that of its proiiiotei*s tliau of the legislature, and 
is consequently construed most strongly against 
them. 

Certain constructions are always rejectei], if the 
language can admit it. Any which would h*fid to 
inconvenience and injustice or absurdity would bo 
avoided as probably foreign to the real intention. 
For this reason a construction which niatle an act 
operate retrospectively on vested rights would be 
avoided ; and so would any which conHictcsl with 
international law — a construction, for instance, 
which extended a criminal statute to a foreigner 
for an offence committed abroad. Again, an act 
would not bo read as affecting the prerogative 
rights or properly of the crown, unles.s the Inten- 
tion was plainly expressed or irresistibly inferable. 

A like reluctance is felt to attribute an intention 
to oust the jurisdiction of the superior courts, 
or to extend that of new or inferior tribunals and 
authorities. 

If two statutes, or two passages in one, are con- 
tradictory, the earlier is abrogated by implication. 
But, as self-contradiction was probably not intended, 
8i|en a construction is rejected unless inevitable, or 
unless there be inconvenience or incongruity in both 
enactrnents being in force, or the later would be in- 
operative if the earlier was not repealed. Special 
and local acts are unaffected by general acts Incon- 
sistent w^h them, being regarded as not in the 
contemplation of the legislature when making the 
general act. ^ 

Another and ‘ most important axiom is that no 
change of the law is intended beyond the specific 
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object immediately in view. Woixis and phie^, 
therefore, however comprehensive literaji]y»>. are 
so restricted as not to affect any geneim prin- 
ciples of law. An act, for example, whi<^i\ em^ 
powered ‘any ’ justice to try a case would not in'* 
elude a justice who was incapacitated by interi^t. 
or otherwise from tiying it. To confine an act - 
to its inuhediate object, it is often construed *s 
operative only between certain persons, or under; 
certain circumstances, or for certain purposes only* 
Thus, an act >vhich made a bill for money lost , at 
play ‘ void to all intents and purposes’ would not 
affect the validity of the bill in the hands of an \ 
innocent indorsee for value, but would apply to 
it only when in the hands of the drawer or of 
others with no l>etter title. 

It follows that incidents are sometimes found 
imported into an act which give it an operation 
different from its strictly grammatical meaning. 
Thus, where a power is conferred, everything in 
the way both of right and obligation which is 
indispensable to its due exercise is tacitly included 
by law. When, therefore, a statute enacts that a 
public officer ‘ may ’ 4 I 0 soij)e act of a judicial or 
public nature, it also by implication directs that he 
‘ must ’ exercise ihc j^M>\ver whenever the occasion 
arises ; .ami if its exercise may prejudice a pei*soD, 
it involves the fin tber duty of first giving the latter 
an oj>poiluoil.y of being heard against it. 

VVJjou a stature grants a right subject to certain 
f<n‘malitie^, coinpliance with suclr prescriptions is 
c--sontial ort pairi of invalidation. But when the 
prescriptions rcjaiH'f t4> a publh*. <luty 4 ami itivalida- 
lion fur neglect would be unjust to persons who 
hav4- control over the ilefanlting official, without 
promotiTijjT the i>)>jecT of tiic act, non compUaace 
«iucK noi< inyaluiaie. in the former case the act is 
im]v*rative, m the latter directoiy only. A penalty , 
tor doing sotnelhing impln s a prohibUion ; this ’ 
makes the probibittMl act uulavviul : and all cOn- 
. tracts connected ilh'gal acts are void. 

I Tliore am oujo/r vulcf^ of interpretation 

; winch hanily oail tor notice, iiere. Some will bo 
i found in rbe Aoi iy2 am I XI Viet. chap. Hut it, 

I niay be inein toned, in conclusion, thafc usage, or a 
j t*>ng aiul general puldio or pnd'assioiial practice, 

\ somotimc!? iujprc.sses on an vometment a meamng 
j 0(0 in accord with the natural .se.nsc of the woreW, 

I hut which is i'nn<irUiC’lt.v^^ accei»lctl iis ooncULslvc. 

Stailbbacil^ F vi.n or Seo LAUTEIlBKUKNEJf. 

Stnuntoil^ (.apilat of Augusta county, Virr 
ginia, in the Hhenatuioah vjriley, I’iti nnles by rail 
WNW. of llichmoiuh It is the site of the stfiite 
lunatic a?nl deaf an<l dvonh and blind asylums, and 
ct>ntains several woinen’s schools, largtt ironworks, 
and tJour and [daning udlls. Pop. (1900)72^^9. 

iiUtaiintoilv How'ard, chess-player and Bhake- 
spearian scholar, w)]is born in 1810, studied at Ox^ 
ford, early settled down to jonmalism in London, 
and died Juno 2*2, 1874. His victory in 1843 over M* 
St Aiuand made him the champion chess-player of 
his day. To this subject he contributed theiollow- 
iug works: TAe Mmidbook (lB47)r 

Chess-pUiy€r*3 Companwn^ (1849), ChesatoMma- 
ment (1851 ), Che^^ ^mjcis (1860). His edition 0 / 
Shakes|)eare appeared in six volumes (1858-450), 
with a number of textual emendations so excellent 
as to give him rank among the best contemporary' 
Clitics. Another edition (3 vols. 1858-60) was en^ 
riched by 824 illustrations b^^ Sir John Gilbert. • 
Staunton also published in 1866 a careful photo- " 
lithographic fac simile of the first folio text of: 
Shakespeare. Another useful work was The QreM} 
Schools of England ( 1865 ). 

StauroUte (Gr^ atauros, ‘a cross;’ lithoa, ^la.- 
stone’), a silicate of alumina with ferrous; ; 
magnesia, and water, crystallises in tiimfiitrioiQiiriiia^ 
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and often occurs as twinned cruciform crystals in 
certain slates and schists. It is reddish, yellowish 
brown, or brownish black. 

StaraniT^r. the most important town in the 
south-west of Norway, stands on the southern side 
of Bukken Fjord, 100 miles S. of Bergen. It has 
two harbours, entered annually by about 490 
vessels of 180,000 tons burden, and derives its im< 

I portance from its connection with the fisheries of 
I the adjacent coast. The tow’n dates back to the 9th 
century at least, but has been frequently destroyed 
by fii*e, and is now quite a modern place. The 
cathedral, a Gothic structure, was founded by an 
English bishop (Reinald) in the 11th century, but 
was restored in 1866. Of late years it has Income 
a favourite rendezvous of tourists to Norway, 3500 
stopping here in 1890. Pop. (1900 ) 30,619. 

StAVeSACre (Delphinium staphisagria\ a 
raecles of Larkspur (a.v.), a native of the south of 
Europe. The seeds Iiavo been used in medicine 
from ancient times; they contain the alkaloids 
delphinine, delphinoidine, and delphisine, and a 
considerable quantity of a fixed oil. The seeds are 
poisonous, causing great depression of the nervous 
and circulatory systems, wdth vomiting and purg- 
ing. ^ They are officinal in the British pliarma- 
copoeia, and from them an ointment is mane w^hicli 
is used to kill lice, this being its sole therapeutical 
application at the present time. 

StATropol, a town laid out in 1776 on the 
northern slopes of the Caucasus and on the prin- 
cipal highway between Russia and Persia. It has 
broad streets and good stone houses, is the seat of 
a Greek- Catholic bishop, has railway connections 
with Rostoff near the mouth of the lion, and is a 
gi’owing place, with active industries and 
a brisk trade in cattle, corn, tallow, hides. Pop. 
'*'41,621. — The government of Stavropol has an area 
of 26,492 sq. m. and a pop. of 876,298. 

StAys« See Tight Lacing. 

Stealinff. See Theft. 

Steam* Steam is the vapour of ^vater. When 
dry it is invisible and transpai-cnt like air, and not 
to be confused with the semidiquid cloud which 
comes from the chimney of a locomotive. Wlien 
pperheated ( see below ) it changes the cliaracter- 
istics of a vapour for those belonging to wiiat is 
known as a ‘perfect gas’ (see Gas). The develop- 
ment of steam is naturally enough connected 
popularly with a high temperature, but the two 
things do not necessarily go together. Water (or 
snow, or ice) gives off vapour or steam at every 
temperature — a low . temperature not preventing 
the formation of steam, but only decreasing its 
density. The only limit to this evaporation is 
when the air surrounding the water (or snow, &c.) 

IS already saturated with vapour of the maximum 
density which the water can give ofl’ at the existing 
temperatura Thus,. water at 32** F. will give off 
vapour of a pressure equal to 0*085 lb. per square 
inch ; but if the air above it is already saturated 
with vapour of that density the tendency of the 
l^ticles of W’ater to fiy apart is exactly balanc^ 
by the pressure of the vapour on its surface, and 
no more evaporation takes place. While no atmo- 
sphmc pressure can prevent the water or ice passing 
infiO vapour, the previous presence in the air or i 
vapour of the required density (even when so small 
os in the instance just given ) entirely stops it. i 

Dirppose a to be a cylinder, and pp a piston i 
moving steam-tight within it; and suppose also i 
that the end of the cylinder above n is open to the < 
atmosphere, and that below p there is in the ( 
cylinder a perfect Vacuum. There is then a down- ^ 
ward p^ure upon the piston equal to the whole f 
force of the atmosphere, or about 14*7 lb. per i 


square in^. If now a little water could be inn 
ti^uced into the liottoin of the cylinder withm^ 
admitting any air, a quantity of 
vapour woula rise from it, and j|. jj j 
pi'ess with more or. less force on |j||H U ||||| . 
the lower side of ^the piston so ||| 1. |||| 

as to sustain a portion of the 1 ; Ij IH 
weight of the atmosphere. How ^ 

mu^ vapour would rise, and how Hl'^ 

much elastic force or pressure it |H ||| 
would exert, would depend upon ||| ^ |||| 
the temperature of the water and W” IIh™ 
cylinder. 

At 32‘’ F., as we have already said, the vapour in 
the space a would exert a pressure equal only to 
0*085 lb. per square incli. If the temperature were 
raised to 80® more vapour would rise until its 
pressure became about 0*5 lb. per square inch ; at 
102® the pressure would be 1 lb. ; at 162®, 5 lb. ; at 
193®, 10 lb. ; and so on, until at 212® F. the pres- 
sure would be 14*7 lb., or exactly equal to that of 
the atmosphere. When this point has been reached 
it is evident that the piston will be in equilihrio^ 
the pressure beneath it being exactly equiu to that 
above. At each intermediate point the downward 
pressure on pp is equal to the pressure of the 
atmosphere minus the pressure of the steam below 
the piston. So far as the piston is concerned the 
conditions are therefore the same as if the vacuum 
had been impaired by the introduction of a c^tain 
quantity of air below pp ; but there is this differ- 
ence between the two cases — if the space a had 
been occupied by rarefied air, then, by forcing the 
piston down and compressing it into less space, its 
density would increase until its pressure became 
equal to or greater than that of the external air. 
With steam, however, if the piston were depressed, 
and if the temperature of the steam were preserved 
the samCy instead of its ])ressure being increased, a 
portion of it would be liquefied, and tlie remainder j 
would have the same pressure as before. 

It is at 212® F. that water in an open vessel 
begins to boil — i.e. the vapour rises rapidly and in 
volumes, being able to displace the atmosphere (see 
Boiling).^ In this state it is usually called steam; 
hut there is no essential difference between steam 
at 212® and steam at 60®. The steam rising from 
boiling water in an open vessel is of tlie same tem- 
perature as the water — viz. 212®; but, notwith- 
standing this, it contains a great deal more heat 
This heat is employed in ( to use popular language) 
forcing asunder the molecules of the steam, and 
thus causing it to occupy so much greater a bulk 
as steam tlian as water. It does not make itself 
known by the thermometer (for which reason it is 
called latent heat), but its existence and amount 
are known by otlier means (see Heat). In 
speaking of the pressure of steam we have given 
it in pounds per square iuch above a perfect vacuum, 
or as what is called an absolute pressure. This 
must be carefully distindiiished from pressures (as 
often given) in pounds move atmospheric pressure. 
According to the method we adopt, which is the 
more scientific one, steam of 14*7 Ib., or one atmo- 
sphere, exactly balances the pressui-e of the air, 
and can therefore do no work against it ; while, if 
the other nomenclature had been adopted, steam of 
14*7 lb. above atmospheric pressure would have 
been really steam of two atmospheres pressure. 

When a cubic inch of water is ^converted into 
steam at the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere 
its volume is increased to 1645 cubic iiiches-*i.e. 
a cubic inch of water becomes nearly a cubic foot 
of steam of one atmosphere. Tf the steam is pro- 
duced at any greater pressure, its volume will be 
very nearly inversely as that pressure; at two 
atmospheres it would occupy about 8S5 cubic 
inches; at four atmospheres, about 457 cul^ indies. 
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Whan water is boiled in an open vessel neither 
the temperatiire of the water nor that of the steam 
rising from it ever rises higher than 212*', however 
< hot tne fire ; the heat as it enters is carii^ off in a 
latent state in the steam. But under pressure the 
temperature of both can be i*aised to any degree. 
If, when the water and steam in a (above) came to 
212*', the application of heat were still continued, 
more steam would continue to rise, and, the pressure 
on the under side of the piston being now ^eater 
than that of the air above it, the piston would be0;in' 
to ascend ; but suppose it held in the same position 
by force, the upward pressure of the steam would be 
found rapidly to increase until it would soon 
require a weight of 14*7 lb, per square inch to keep 
it down, showing that the pressure of the steam 
was now equal to tvsdce that of the atmosphere, or 
to 29*4; lb. per square inch. If at this point the 
temperature of the water and steam were examined, 
it would be found to be very nearly 250" F. When 
the absolute pressure of the steam reached 50 lb. 
its temperature would be 281"; at 100 lb., 328"; 
at 150 In. , 360", aufi .so on. 

From the numerous experinieuis made on tbi.s 
subject some very important general con elusions 
may be drawn. Of these one— wliicJi will be 
evident from the figures just given - is tliat the 
pressure of steam increase.s at a fa.r higher rate 
than the tern])eratu7*e (doubling the temporal ure 
inci^wises the pressure mady Ji.i which sliows j 

the extreme danger of continuing to appl\' Jie<at to j 
a vessel from wliicli the stevun Im not allow^^d I 
escape. The bursting fm*co won hi soon beconn^ j 
such as no vessel could resi.sL Another iinjHirfuint i 
conclusion is that for every toinpcratuie there is p ; 
corresponding density of steam produced, I'hi- ; 
steam contains a dc/init(i amount, of la.t<‘nt beat, i 
and exerts a certain uniform pressure on ev*^rv shle ’ 
of an^r vessel in wliicli it may he coruained, 'Dn* j 
follo\nng table shows the relation iMU\v<vM) tin s** J 
values for steam of several dilTcr<mt tcuqKratnros ; 


Ipv) of pressure and volume itn fopt^ponnds, 
the formula, log. (pv) = 4"676 + 


T. 

JO- 

11. 

V, 


32*’ 

0'085 

1001*S 



104" 

106 

•11137 

31 .V8 

JO. MO 

lf>8" 

4 ‘51 

11301 

80 0;: 

4,'Wi 

212" 

14*7 

1M6-6 

26-36 

1 .0 l.Ti 

248" 

28 '83 

JI57Tj 

14 0 

’8/4 

203" 

OO'l 

J 1 71-2- 

<5-002 

r.x 

850" 

145 -S 

inxi 4 

3 -057 

1551 

401" 

250 '3 

1204-1 

1 808 

H5 


T, Temperature in flr/^recs KaJireiihojL ; p, 
miH 


>uud8 ^jcr square incli of tin* st«iam at. tli.-ir teiiqrtuatur' 


poi 

H, Total heat of the vapi>ur ab<»ve F. at urr 

(according to KegnauJt\s experl mt‘ri is in unit}-, A 

thermal unit (772 foot-pounds) is Lho «juaniity of heut whi'-h 


duct 

then tlie formula, log. (pv) = 4"676 + *001 log. jp, 
gives results accurate enbngh at aU ordi^rjr p;reB- 
sures, and can be very eaeily applied. The yoiume, 
instead of increasing inversely as the preasui^ 
creases less rapidly ; the difference, thdt^ fiot' 
very great, is so large that it has to be taken lito 
account in all calcurations as to the Efficiency ,md 
behaviour of steam in a steam-engine. 

It might naturally be expected that it would 
take much more heat or fuel to convert a pouad 
of water into steam at a higher than at a lowEC 
temperature and pressure. In reality, however, ; 
the difference is very sliglit. Referring back to 
the tabic it will be seen that it requires 1146^0 
units of heat to raise a pound of water from 32" to 
212", and evaporate it at that temperature; Of 
these 180 are expended in raising the temperature, 
while 1146*6 - ISO, or 966*6 units, become latent in 
the steam. It only requires 1171 *2 units, however 
(261 sensible and 910*2 latent), to raise the w'ater 
to 293", and evaporate it at that temiH?rature ; for 
the latent heat> falls nearlv as fast as the sensible 
boat rises. The adrlitiomil beat required is thus 
only a little over 2 per cent., while the pressui’e — 
wliich is, crrtfvris parihuH^ a rneaKure of the work the 
stoarn v ill do — is more than quadrupled. In this 
way a ]|U‘go incrcaf?e of power in any engine may 
l^e obtninetl by n small additional expenditure of 
fiicL and oon.'^cqucid ly steam of a high pressure is , 
now being u.sed for all purposes, its economy and 
mlvantaec.'^ being fulls rec<\unTsod by ongincem. 
h was .*luu7p,ht fora long time tJxat tlie total h&kt 
oi i.o. the sum of ihe sensible anil- 

hit tui? heats const ani at all teruperatuves ; 

; bin fills is not. strictly the case, although the table 
i shriw^ tlm.t tlxe iUMViiruce for ordina^T ranges of 
’ prc.^'*niv iw but trirling. Sec Hkat, ami GAiH. 

I ??»ie:aiju-e;irr.lage* 'rHArrioN’-KxoiNE. 

I Hiemn^erane^ crash 

The sucot^-^sful appluiatfon 
j sbs'uo to liic Siigging' of ihO:Soil can hardly be 

; io date bnlhcr b;o'k th;v'i In that year 

I o.t tin* bb»yui bhigiis], Show at Carlwhj Mes.si's 
I ^l*Ln,'xvu of btouls exhibited the ihirby Digger, for , 
which iJoM recr-ixed ibo society s B(>ecjar silver , 
j med.'!!. Thl? digger Uu* inventiot) of Mr. T% 

! f>ariA of Idoshc.y body*', (‘.heboriforilj a geutlemaH'T 
j htnnrr, xyljt* expended l.irgi .^un!.* of nione'^ and^uch 
i Jiuxioiis Inlu^ur upon t he oerfeetbig of this : 

i tui inipiciucuL Idm |U'oIdtun of stcani -digging yvtts. i 
{ now sncce^^fully sioivod, amf it is snrpri^ring'ihat'ibe 


will raise 1 |b. of vrato r F. af or uoar its t<?rwpcratur« uf i system has iioi. been more largely ‘adoptecl. The 
greatest density, 39*1 Tiie spocUlc hoat of waO'i* inereasi'S ■ - ■* ' * . r}- i*. 


slowly as the temperature rises, so tlrat l t/herni;»l unit will 
not raise 1 lb. of water (/alte so much as 1* nt high tf.ntjMTa- 
tures. V, Volume in cubic feet occupied by 1 U». of skvim ; 
V, number of times which volume of steam exceeds that of 
same weight of water. 

The relations between temperature and pressure 
in the foregoing tehle apply only so long as the 
steam is in contact with tlie water from which it is 
generated. Once away from the water its tempera- 
ture may be raised without altering its pressure. 
ISteam which has received additional heat in this 
way is called^ superheated steam. It approximates 
to the condition of a perfect gas, and, therefore 
follows nearly what is known as Boyle's or Mari- 
otte’s Law, its volume varying always inversely as 
fts pressure. •By this law steam which occupied I 
cubic foot at 20 lb. alisolute pressure would occupy 
4 cubic feet at 5 lb., and halt a cubic foot at 40 fix 
absolute pressure But steam, as commonly used 
in the steam-engine, is not superheated, but used 
under the conditions given in the table. It is then 
called saturated steam, and difiers sensibly frimi 
the condition of a perf^t gas. If the ptesaare {p) 
be given in pounds per square inchy and ike pro* 


actum of tlic digger in the ihs quite difictent 
fnjm that of ih<^ jdough. ft is much nmre bene- 
licial to Ihe soil from alinost all p*>int« of view. 
Not only Im theni a saving in po\ver, hut the quality 
of tlie work done is far feuperioj* to that accom- 
plislic^l by the plougrh. The steam-digger ind^^ 
pnitates closely digging by hand, and hand-diggings 
is the most perfect of all methods of tillage. By 
the process of digging tlie soil is much inmfe 
thorouglily pulverised than by ploughing. The 
digging-forks of the steam-diggei* tear up the soil 
and toss it over in forkfuls in a manner which 
leaves Iwth the subsoil and surface-soil mote open 
tluin is the in ploughing. The action of the . 
plough in cutting the furrow from the subsoil tends 
to the formation of a f pan * on the top of the sub- 
soil. TJie digger ‘ teal's * instead of * cuts ’ tlie sur- 
face-soil from the subsoil, and this tearing actteii 
tends to loosen the latter. Most farmei's who have ^ 
tried both steam -ploughing and steam-dt 
much prefer the latter, not only because 
believe that from di^g^ng the crops are better 
the weeds fewer, but also lieoause the dijq^ng 
applianoee are tench more simple, and mvolv^less 
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Am* tamr aad wwui ^d-nir atsentiw &» * 0 ^ 
*%g, tliiu the etem-pfoagld&||. Th^/iotiii^ 

eireamstonoe that fewer weeaa.|Grow a|i b« a^iid 
tented orer bv tfie eteftm*dteB«r jSieiB « VdMjgM 
bud iv attrioated to theUttoi 

tear deqp-rootodl weeds out of the 
^ ***? wrto^e. where they 
xe killed fay expdeoie^ tito plo^h merdy eats the 
teeto Vn vee^ leaving cme fiortion to taeiid 
loT^ anew eto^ q( weeda The Darby digger con* 
ol a e\eata*en^ne witb working parte eimilat 
to tboae oi an ordinary traction-engine fixed on the 
top oi a double locomotive boiler. The power b 
communicated by steel spur geanng to a long hori- 
zontal shaft running parallel with the centre line 
of the boiler. Thence it is transmitted to the 
digging-cranks by wheels and pinions of cast steel. 
There are six digging forks, each about 42 inches 
wide, so that the digger turns over a breadth of 
about 21 feet at a time. The digging-forks can be 
set to work at various depths, down to about 14 
inches. Whilst digging tlie digger travels side- 
ways, and has thus been designated the ‘broad- 
side ’ digger. For travelling on the road the travel- 
ling wheels can be turned so that it moves like an 
ordinary traction-engine. When digging it travels 
at the rate of about half a mile per hour, and edlow- 
ing for turning and stoppages digs over an acre per 
hour. The cost of this digger with an 8 horse-power 
engine is £1200, and its inventor claims that it will 
dig ten acres per day at a net cost of nine shillings 
per acre, including men’s w£^es, coal, interest on 
capital and demeciation. The digger invented 
by Mr Frank Proctor, of Stevenage, consists of 
an ordinary traction-engine geared into a crank 
shaft, which works three forks in the rear, so that 
as the engine travels forward in the usual manner 
the around is left dug up behind. These forks can 
be thrown out of gear or hinged up to permit of 
the engine being used for threshing or otiier pur- 
poses. This system is comparatively cheap, simple, 
and effective. An 8 horse- power digger costs £800, 
and in a day of ten houra should dig ten acres, 
consuming aoout 11 cwt. of coal, and requiting the 
attendance of two men. 

Steam-engine* Steam-engines in their in- 
fancy were kno>vn as ‘fire’ (i.e. heat) engines; 
and in point of fact the older term is the more 
correct, because the water or steam is only used as 
a convenient medium through which the form of 
ener^ which we call heat is made to perform the 
required mechanical operations. In modem engines 
sufficient heat is added to the steam to raise it to a 
very higli pressure, and the excess of this pressure 
.over the pressure opposed to it ( either atmospheric 
pressure or the still lower pressure in a condenser) 
IS both the cause and measure of the work done 
by the engine. In earlier machines, however, the 
steam was raised only to atmospheric pressure, and 
admitted into the engine only to be at once con- 
densed by a jet of cold water. The excess of the 
atmospheric pressure above the pressure in the 
partial vacuum caused by the condensation was 
then the direct cause of work. Engines of this 
kind were called atmospheric engines. 

. The invention of steam as a moving power is 
claimed by various nations ; but the first extensive 
employment of it, and most of the improvements 
made upon the steam-engine, the world indisput- 
ably owes to Britain and the United States. 

Among the first notices we have in England of 
the idea of employing steam as a propelling force, 
is in The Art of Gunnery (1647), by Nat. Nye, 
mathematician ; in which he proposes to ‘ charge a 
piece of ordnance without gunpowder,’ by putting 
water instead of powder, ramming down an air-tight 
plug of wood, and then the shot, and applying a 
nre to the breach ‘ ti^ it burst out suddenly. Sut 


via 

w»ter to lie^t of 40 Itoi Thw, under tfi 
beeAfe wprk^TOxhSl 

Morlwd la 168S eulimitied to Louis XIV. o pro- 
ject for nirae 'water by meens of eteam. aiM^ 
jMwying It wjt* Ingenious csleulations and tables, 
^he first patent for the application of steam-power 
to various kinds of marines was taken out in 
1698 by Obtain Saveiy. In 1699 he exhibited 
before the Royal Society a working model of his 
invention. His enrines were the first used to any 
extent in industrial operations ; they seem to have 
been employed for some years in the drainage of 
mines in Cornwall and Devonshire. The essential 
improvement in them over the older ones was the 
use of a boiler separate from the vessel in which 
the steam did its work ; one vessel in all former 
engines had served both purposes. He made use 
of the condensation of steam in a close vessel to 
produce a vacuum, and thus raise the water to a 
certain height, after which the elasticity of steam 
pressing upon its surface was made to raise it still 
lurther in a second vessel. 

In all the attempts at pumping-engines hitherto 
made, including Savery’s, the steam acted directly 
upon the water to be moved without any int^en- 
ing part. To Denis Papin (q.v.), a French phys- 
icist, is due the idea of the piston. It was fii^st 
used by him in a model constructed in 1690, where 
the cylinder was still made to do duty also as a 
boiler; but in an improved steam-pump invented 
about 1700 he used it as a diaphragm floating on 
the top of the water in a separate vessel, or 
cylinder, and the steam, by pressing on the top of 
it, forced the water out of the cylinder at the 
other end. 

The next great step in advance was made about 
1705 in the ‘ atmospheric ’ engine, conjointly in- I 
vented by Newcomen (q.v.), Cawley, and Savery. 
This machine (fig. 1) held its own for nearly 



Fig. 1. 

seventy years, and was very largely applied to 
mines. In it the previous inventions of the separate 
boiler and of the cylinder with its movable steam- 
tight piston are utilised, although in a new form. 
The ‘l)eam,* whieh has ever since been used in 
pumping-engines, was used for the first time, and 





fitsi.iinie also the condeiuatkitt jShd 
laade aa instantaneoM proeew. ineteaid 0#. » 

' Newcoinen^B engine wefe 
emray used, like all former steam-engines, in raising 
iirater. To one end of a beam moving on an axis, I, 
wai attached the rod, N, of the pump to be worked ; 
td the other the rod, M, of a piston, F, moving in a 
eyunaer, C, below. The cylinder was placed over a 
boiler, B, and was connected with it by a pijje pro- j 
vided with a sto^ook, V, to cut off or admit the ( 
steam. Sappose the pump-roil depressed, and the 
pbtoti raisea to the top of the cylinder— which was \ 
^^tecV \>j weights suspended at the pump-end oi 
the beam— the steam-cock was then turned to cut off 
the steam, and a dash of cold water was thrown into 
the cylinder by turning a cock, R, on a water-pipe, 
A, connected with a cistern, C'. This condensed the 
steam in the cylinder, and cause<l a vacuum below 
the piston, which was then forced down by the 
pressure of the aimospliere, bringing with it the 
end of the beam to which it was attached, and 
raising the other along with the pump-rod. The 
cock was then turned to admit fresh steam below 
the piston, which was raised hy the counterpoise ; 
and thus the motion began anew. The opening 
and shutting of the cocks was at first pertormea 
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steam-en^e to^ propnJaion 
vessels, ^is principal inventions were: 
^nden^tion of steam in a vessel separate, Amm 
the cylinder, so as to avoid the cooling of ^6 
latter; (2) the use of a pump, called aa ‘air- 
pump, to witbdmw the condense;/ water aad ' 
mixed steam and air from the condenser: f 31 the 
Mirromuhng of the cylinder with a steam-lack^ 

ivorJjw er“‘Jr i t 

steam expansively in the way explainwl further on 
in this article ( this was inventetl before 1769, biit 
not published till 1782) ; and (5) the now univers* 
ally used double-acting engine, and the conversion 
of the reciprocating motion of the beam into a 
rotary motion by means of a crank (lx)th these 
were invented before 1778, the engine being 
paten te<l in 1782, but the crank having before that 
date been pirated and patented by another). In 
1784 Watt also patented and published his parallel 
motion, throttle- valve, governor, and inuicator^ 
all four of which are in substance still used. 

Tlie eouiriion inode of employing steam in an 


an attendant, but snbsetjiiently a boy named j engine is by causing it to press alternately on the 


Humphrey Potter (to save, it is said, the trouble two snrbicos of a movable diaphragn} or piston 
of personal superintendence) devised a system of enclosed in a fixed, steam-tight, cylindrical l)03t. 
striffgs and levers by which the engine was mad<j In fig. 2 A is the pislon and B a section of the box, 
to work its own valves. In 1717 Henry Beigbtoa, : The pisB.m, by ujoans of _ 
an F.R.S., invented a simpler and more .scient ific j ?i rod, F. pfjs.sing flirotigh 
system of ‘hand-gear,’ wliicli rendere<l tlu? engine \ the eml of the ht>\, is 
completely lluring the latter pari, of J miuhr to communicato 

the time that elapsed before AVatts discoveric.s f n/otion u» (lie rest of 
changed everything Smeatoii brought Newcomen \s | ih»? u/roJiijuny. ‘The 
engine to a very high degree of povf<!etion. ^Vs t he j bU rtm i- lirst ^idmUted 
result of study and experiment he made many ; t',> om. <*n?] of the <*ylinder 
iiiiproveinents in it, in tlu? form of the holler, \he ! throngb an i»]>oning or • 

proportions of tlie cylinder, «S;c. It was he, loo, | ^ pr/rt/ 1), nnd forces the rig- ^ . 

who iiiventerl the cainrari, a very ingenious self | p)>lon along the other 

acting valve arrangement, which is still used in | en<L The cun> in: of steam from the Udier is then 
Cornish engines. In 17*25 Lmipold invented an j allowed to pars mio the otlier end of tlie cyliiifier 
engine in wdiich steam of a higher pressaro than i thri>ugh tlu' t>j)eiung C, and hiives the pistmi biick 
that of the atmosphere was emjdoyed in tb * j agrdjt its <nigii]at position, and so on. But it is 
cylinder, but liis engine jxKssessed deft?cU tliat pro- i obvious Umt while tins ret urn -mot ion is going on 

j the SI earn ]^reyiously adtiiitied at 1> must be 


of a movable diaphragm or piston 
fixed, steam-tight, cylindrical I)OX- 


vented its practical use. 

The next essential improvements on the. steam 
engine were those of Watt, which began a new 
era in the history of steam-power. The first and 
most important improvement made by Watt was 
the seimrate condenser, |>atente<l in 1709. He li.ad 
observed that the jet of cold water thrown into the 
cylinder to condense the steam necessarily rcducetl 
tne temperature of the cylinder so much iliat a 
great deal of the steam flowing in at each upward 
stroke of the piston w^as condensed before the 
cylinder got back the heat abstracted from it by 
tne spurt of cold water used for condensing the 
steam in the cylinder. The Joss of steam arising 
from this was so great that only about one-fourth 
of what was admitted into the cylinder vras actu- 
ally available os motive- power. Watt therefore 
provide a separate vessel in which to condense 
the steam, and which coaM be kept constantly in 
a state of vacuum, without the loss which arose 
when the cylinder itself was used as a condenser. 
This device, which now looks simple enough, was 
tbo mx^test of Watt’s inventions, and forms the 
foundation of his fame. His genius was such that 
in a few years he changed the steam-engine from 
a clumsy, wasteful, almost impracticable machine 
into a machine practically the same as that which 
we now have. The principal improvements since i 
his time have been either in matters relating to I 
the hoUer ; in details of ccnstmctiofi conse<|nent 
on our increased facilities, improving maohineiy, I 
and greater knowledge of the strength of materials; 


; ^untc cxilv, or tlm pit^tou coubl not Iviforceil 

i Ixick- Tlio uiarmer of ibis exit constitutes the 

I 4iiflor<?nce between the two principal classes of 
j eugiaes, accord as the steam is allowed simply 
j In null out. into the atmosphere or is coiidiictea 
i into a separaU? vessel, and there 'condensed. ’ 
j The simp]ei?t way in which stcaitu cs*n he used iii 
! a cylinder is at tho same time the most wasteful. 
It consists in lilHng ivich end of the cylinder alter- 
rmtely full of steam direct from the boiler, and 
having the full iKuler pressure, and thus forcing 
the piston along in exactly the same way as that 
in winch it would have? to he foi'ced were water tlie 
fluid use<i in.stcacl of steam. If we imagine the 
cylinder to have a capacity of 7 cubic feet, then, 
if it be filled entirely with steam from the boiler 
at 60 lb. absolute pressure, it will contain (about) 
one pound-weight of steam. The total heat in tills 
pound of steam (above 32® F.), as given in the 
table, is equivalent to 1171 thermal units in excess 
of that posseii^sed by a pound of water ait 32® F. 
When the piston, A, has r^hed the end of its 
stroke, the steam contained in the cylinder is thus ; 
in itself a great storehouse of work, for each of these 
thermal units is equivalent to 772 ‘ foot-pounds ’jtf 
mechanical energy, so that the total reures^ts i 
about 904,000 foot-pounds, of which we shall 
later on only about ^ has been utilised diir%g 
the stroke, leaving 44 untouched* Instep m 
making any attempt to utilise this hn^ balmtee, 
at the moment when the cylinder is fim of citeam 
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tlie opening C is put into communication with the 
hmler, the opening D with the atmosphere, and 
the steam immediately rushes out of the cylinder, 
and dissipates its contained energy through the 
air. Altnongh the steam, when allowed to go 
into the atmosphere, is immediately reduced to 
the pressure corresponding to the tenijierature 
of the air (which in ordinary cases would be 
only a fraction of a pound per square inch), 
still the full pressure of the atmosphere itself 
will always be acting on the back of the 
piston during its stroke, and themfore, to find 
the force with which the piston is being pushed 
along, we must subtract that pressure from the 
steam-pressure. On the one side of the piston 
will be the atmosphere \nth its uniform pressure 
of nearly 15 lb. per square inch, and on the other 
side the steam-pressure of 60 lb. The effective 
pressure thus will be 60 - 15, or 45 lb. per square 
inch only. 

Let us now consider the somewhat more econom- 
ical case of an engine in which the steani is first 
used as described above, but afterwards, instead 
of being allowed to pass into the atmosphere, is 
conducted through a pipe into a closed vessel and 
there condensed. Condensation consists in the 
subtraction from steam of a portion of its sensible 
heat. This reduction of temperature has a double 
effect on the steam : ( 1 ) the cooling and lique- 
faction of a part of it ; and ( 2 ) the redaction of 
the rest to the pressure corresponding to the 
reduced temperature. It is not possible to do 
one of these thin^ without the other. What 
is commonly called ‘vacuum* simply means 
pressure less than the atmospheric pressure ; 
and, in the case of steam-enmnes, a vacuum 
generally implies a pressure ot between 2 and 
, § lb. per square inch — i.e. from a seventh to a 
fifth of the ordinary pressure of the air. The 
most common way of condensing steam is by 
bringing it into contact either with a jet of cold 
water or with surfaces kept contiriiiaily cool 
by a current of water. In either case, directly 
the steam is brought into contact with the 
water or cooling surface, it transfers to it the 
larger portion m its sensible heat. During this 
process the greater part of the steam is liquefied, 
and the remainder retains only such a pressure as 
corresponds to its greatly reduced temperature. 

The advantages possessed by a condensing over 
a non-condensing engine will now be obviou-s. 
When the piston is oei^ forced from C to D by 
steam entering through CT the force on the back of 
the piston resisting its motion in that direction, 
instead of being equal to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, is only the pressure of the steam in the 
condenser, or about 2 lb. per square inch. The net 
efiective force is therefore 60 - 2 or 58 lb. instead 
of 60 - 15 or 45 lb. 

We have supposed that our cylinder when full 
of steam contained just one pound- weight at 60 lb. 
pressure. Let us now find out how much useful 
work this pound of steam has done for us, and we 
will then show how the same weight may be made 
to' do a great deal more, by utilising more of its 
great store of heat. Let us suppose that the area 
of the cylinder is 2 square feet, while its length 
Uhe stroke of the piston) is 34 feet. It will thus 
have a capacity of 7 cubic feet, as before assumed. 
In the first case described we should have a pres- 
sure of 45 lb. per square inch exerted on an area of 
288 square inches i;hrough a distance of 34 feet. 
This IS eaual to 45,360 foot-pounds of woric. In 
the second case we have a pressure of 58 lb. per 
square inch on the same area and through the same 
distance. This is equal to 58,464 foot-pounds of 
work, or about tV or the total heat supplied by 
the fuel. (For simplicity's sake we have nere 


assumed that the water in the boiler has to be 
raised from 32° to 292®, and evaporated at that 
temperature. If the watet were supplied at 212°, 
then the work done would be about ^ instead of 
the total heat.) We may now proceed to 
examine the way in which the Same weight of 
steam, generated by the consumption of an iden- 
tical wmght of fuel, may be made to perform many 
times more work by ‘working expansively.* 

One of the projperties possessed by steam, in com- 
mon with all other gases, is a tenaenc^r to expand 
indefinitely ; its pressure varies nearly inversely as 
its volume. For simplicity's sake we shall here 
assume that steam is a perfect gas, and follows 
Boyle’s law, the pressure varying exactly inversely 
as the volume. If then we have a cylinder of the 
same area as before, but of twice the length, but 
only intend to admit 1 lb. of steam into it 
at a time, it will be necessary, when the piston 
has travelled 34 feet of its stroke, to shut the 
entrance valve, so os to prevent more steani 
entering; this is called ‘cutting off* the steam. 
The piston, however, still continues its motion in 
the same direction as before, propelled by the inter- 
nal separative energy among the particles of .steam. 
But as it is pressed foiward the space occupied by 
the steam is always increasing, and its pres.sure 
always decreasing "in proportion, until at length, 
when the piston has reached the end of its strike, 
the steam occupies exactly double its original 
volume— viz. 14 cubic feet, and is reduced in pres- 
sure to half its original pressure — viz. to 30 lb. per 
square inch. We have tliiis during the first half of 
the stroke a constant pressure on the piston of 60 
lb. per square inch, and during the second half a' 
pressure gradually decreasing from 60 to 30 lb. 
The mean pressure during this second half of the 
stroke will be found on calculation to be almost 
exactly 40 lb. Let us nqw, in the same way as 
before, see what work we have been able to get out 
of our pound of steam by expanding it in this way. 
In the lirst half of the stroke we have 58,464 foot- 

E ounds of work exactly as before, and tlien we 
ave in addition a mean pressure of 40 - 2, or 38 
lb. per square inch, exerted over 288 square inches 
for a distance of 34 feet. This equals 38,304 foot- 
pounds, making a total of 96,768 foot-pounds of 
work obtained from the steam, which only gave us 
58,464 before. The economy of working expan- 
sively, however, goes much further than this. If 
the cylinder haa been four times its original 
length, and the steam had been cut off at the 
same point as before (which would then be quartei 
instead of half stroke), we should have obtained 
from the 1 lb, of steam about 144,000 foot-pounds 
of work. If we had gone still further and ex- 
panded the pound of steam into eight times its 
original volume, we should have obtained about 
180,000 foot-pounds of work, which is more than 
three times as much as at first. ( In actual work- 
ing, owing to various causes — such as imperfect 
action of the valves, radiation from the cylinder, 
bad vacuum, &c. — the work obtained from the 
steam is not more than *65 to *75 of that given in 
this paragraph. ) All m^em engines are worked 
more or less on this principle of expansion, and the 

f eneral tendency seems to he every year to adopt 
ighei initial pressures and (within certain limits) 
larger ratios of expansion. • • 

Fig. 3 represents Watt’s Mouble-acting ’ con- 
densing engine. By ‘double-acting engine’ we 
mean an engine such as was sketched in fig. 2, in 
which the steam acts on both sides of the piston 
instead of only on one, as in Newcomen*s engina 
Watt’s engine, ^though not of theforin now gener- 
ally used, contains all the parts now considered 
essential. The steam from the boiler passed direct 
to the valve-chest, v, which is simply a Jong box 
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aMacIi^d to the cylii^ In this chest ate placed closed in another cylinder^ and the aatmlar space 

▼alveSj which are so regulated as to open com- or ‘jacket’ l^tween them tUled with steam .from 
, nmnicatioii between the boiler, cylinder, and con- the boiler, principally with the objeet of piOvcnt- 
denser, in such a way that when the top of the ing liquefaction in the cylinder, which is fhtal to 
oyUndOr is open to the boiler the bottom communi- economical working, llie oxienings for the en-, 
cates with the condenser, and mce versd. Wlien trance and discharge of the steam (shown at C and 
the steam has done its work it passes out through D in/ig. 2) are both calle<l^r^a ^ ■ 

The valve or valves whicH 

^ 1 regulate the admissiph of 

^ Ir steam to the cylinder va^’; 

Ylf^' ■ ^ Y very much in construction aha ' 

11 y — design. In ordinary engi^. 

iJj I M <|L;======^^ does the whole work for each 

/// I W 4P cylinder in a vray which WP 
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the bent pipe into the condcivscr, whcic it b 
met by a jet of water (not shown in lllt^ cngr;».v 
ing), and condensed, as before explained ; f/ is n, 
pump called the air-pump, \vhicli eoidinnnlly drsAvs 
away the contents of tlio comlensor, and «ii«- 
charges them into a cistern, //, calied the liot well 
A small force-immp, j\ tlraws part of the water from 
this cistern, and sends it hack again to the hoik-r, 
there to be reconverted into' steam, while the 
of the water is allowed to run to >vastc. A sue- 


shall explain by the aid of 
I fig. 4. This figure shows the 

ifTTl . !... valve in two positions — vU5» 

r : 'T r those corresi>onding to the 

L j i times Avhen the jnston i« at 

H j tlie middle of its stroke, going 

, _ ! in tJie two different directions; 

r c aiid/f are the ports, the ends 

I ; of w hich are denoted by tlie 

.fc, > , wiiiie letters in fig. 2; 6 is 

r“; J, . /i, :• the ‘ exhaust port," or open- 

i ! iijg through which the steam 

.--5^ *^C.Tr"Zi passes to the condenser; and 

■ '{“•• :] i slide-valve- working' - 

‘ il- j. inside the steam-chest (the 
^ wii'"''] ! latter not shown); The 

- ; \ ; . j^lvetcli to the left shows the 

. i i ’ - ’ posiUoii the valve wbPh 
j the pinion iw moving upwanie. 

‘ steam cntei’H the cylinder, 

through d) shown by the 
arrows, while the steam in 
the otiuw is free to rush 
out: bv < uudei the valv<^, ami through 6 into the 
*’uiidcnH^‘r r»y I ho time the piston has reached 
tho stiioc p<\si(,hm, giung m the opposite diree- 
rj’tn, liu* valve U in the j>ositiou MioWn in. the. 
1 i;.dit Iiuiid -^hotch, and the fm.uJon of the steam ta 
exactly The valve in fig. 4 opens onO 

port a.i. tlie same moment as it oloses tiic other. 
Tin.' o«>nvs|;uudf' to enlipdy .non ojtpansioii work-" 
In Knurr tn * off ^ (he steam before tlie end 


there to be reconverted into' steam, while the In tn ‘cut off^ (he steam 

of the water is allowed to run to >vastc. A sue- { of the stroke tlic 

tion-pnmp, k, siijqdies water to the large tank f l.ueadrh of the (f.mh of 

round the condenser, aii<l al't'o for the condensiug ! ihe vake must Ui in- 

jet. Inside tlie cylinder are the piston and the ; crf,‘a.se<l. Tln> is called 

rod (called the piston-rcxl) conmn^tuig it svith the I gi^ln,^ " tap* to the 

beam, 66. In Newcomen’s engine the rod had only vab e. WJten it is dc- feSs 


creaseil. This is called 
fshliti 4 "tan* to the 
valve. WJten it is dc- ws il?; 

to pull the beam down, and hot to pash it up ; it sired to ‘cut off’ the ^ 

could, therefore, be connected to it by a cliain, as stoain earjiev than half- 

shown in fig. 1. In the double-acting engine the stroke, a separate vtilve, 

piston-rod is required both to pull and to push the called an cTpamifm ' 

beani, so that the chain is no longer admissible. (of which tlicre 

It is obvious that as the head of the' rod must am innumcniblo varie- 
move in a straight line, wdiile every point in the ties), is generally uschI. 
beam describes an arc of a circle, the Wo cannot be The rod to wliicli the 
rigidly connected. Watt invented the arrange- piston is attached is 

ment of rods shown in fig. 3, by >vhich the piston- called the pinion-rod, ^ 

nod head is always guideii in a straight line, while and tlje rod whicli actn- 
the end of the beam is left free to pumue its own ally drives the crank 4 

course. This is called a ‘parallel motion." The iho connecttn(f-rod. In 

end of the l>eam farthest from the cylinder is con- Watt’s engine and similar machines these are con- 

nected by a rod, ce, called a connecting-rod, to the nccted to opposite ends of a beam, but in the com- 
ci:|iik, /, which ja firmly fixed on the shaft;. and by mon or engine shown in fig. 6 (below) the 
this mea^ the reciprocating motion of the beam is two rods are dircsctly attach^. The flywheel is a 
converted into the i-otary motion of the ‘ crank- loj^ wheel fixed on the crank-shaft, and having 
shaft,’ r. The ^vernor, m, and the flywheel, ec, a very heavy rim. As it revolves this contains, 
win be explainea further on. stored ftp in itself, a great quantity of energy, aiia I 

The cylinder and its piston are both made of so equalises thenioti^ of me shaft, and by 


prevent radiatkin of beat. It is &^iteRtiy en- I siii^ly a cast-iron box of any conveqfont shap^ 
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The water for condensing the steam is introduced 
into it in a jet in such a way that its particles mix 
with the steam at once on entering, and condense 
it almost instantaneously. 

The governor^ shown in fig. 5, is an ingenious 
application by Watt of mechanism long used in 
water-mills. Its object is to make the engine to 

a great extent 
regulate its own | 

flL H speed, so that it 

stiall neither be 
H I pnlled up alto- 

u \ I sudden increase 

\ (1 load, nor 

IJ ‘ race * when any 

suddenly re- 
iMllLA- moved. It con- 

sists essentLally 
..izfl.., of a spindle or 

upriglit rod. 
Fig. 5. with a pulley 

by which it is 

caused to revolve fixed on it. Two levers are 
pivoted on a pin near the top of the spindle, and 
at the lower end of each is fixed a heavy cast-iron 
ball. When the enmne is running at its proper 
speed the balls revolve with the spindle in the 
position shown ; but if that speed be increased the 
centrifugal force causes them to fly outward, and 
consequently upward ; and conversely, if it be 
decreased they fall downward towards the centre. 
At the upper end of the spindle is a system of 
levers, by which it will be seen that the raising 
(if the balls tends to close, and their lowering to 
open, the throttle-valve at the right of the engrav- 
ing. The valve in tlie figure is simply a disc of metal 
placed in the steam-pipe near the cylinder, but a 
great many other types of valve — more expensive 
but more efficient — are now used for the same pur- 
pose. The further this valve is opened the greater 
the amount of steam admitted to the cylinder, and 
vice versd^ and so the tendency of the engine to 
alter its speed arising from causes extraneous to 
itself is just balanced by the alteration made in the 
amount of steam admitted through the throttle- 
valve. In order that economy as well as regularity 
of working may be attained, it is in many cases 
necessary that the governor should be so arranged 
as to control the * cut-off ’ instead of throttling the 
steam as in the figure. 

The ‘Cornish* engine, so called from the fact 
that it is principally used in the Cornish mines, 
resembles Wattes engine in general appearance. 
Like Newcomen’s engine it is used exclusively for 
pumping and has no rotary motion, and it is virtu- 
ally single-acting ; but, unlike his, the steam-pres- 
sure ana not that of the atmosprhere actually does 
the work. Cornish engines are fairly economical 
of steam, but are very costly and extremely heavy 
and unwieldy. 

Engines in which the piston-rod and connecting- 
rod are directly attached are called direct-acting 
engines^ of which the horizontal engine shown in 
fig« 6 is the most common type. For all ordinary 
purposes direct-acting engines are rapidly super- 
seding every other form. They possess tlie merit 
of having great simplicity and few working parts, 
and^ of all these parts beings easily accessible to the 
engine-driver ; and at the same time any required 
degree of economical working can be obtained in 
them as well as in any other form. They were 
at first only used as non-condensing (or so-called 
‘ high-pressure *) engines, but are now as frequently 
made with a condenser attached. 

Two other forms of direct-acting engines have 
been much used in their day, but are now being 


lating ana tne *tmnK engine, in tiie zormer 
(whiw has rarely been used except for marine 
engines) the crank-shaft is above the cylinder, the 
pistoii-rad head is attached to the crank-pin, and 
the connecting-rod is dispensed with by allowing 
the cylinder xto oscillate on large hollow centres 
called trunnions^ and so to adapt itself to the vari- 
ous positions of the crank-pin. In the ‘trunk* 
engine the piston-rod becomes a hollow cylinder 
or trnnky large enough to allow the connecting- 
rod to vibrate inside it. The latter is then 
attached at one end to the crank-pin as usual, 
and at the other to a pin fixed in the piston. 
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Direct-acting engines are now made to inin at 
extremely high speeds, for driving dynamos^ &c. 
direct. For this purpose they are made single- 
acting only, so that the steam -pressure tends al- 
ways to keep the working surfaces pressed together, 
and there is none of the shock and noise found in 
ordinary engines where the direction of pressure is 
reversed at each stroke. The first successful 
machine of this type was Mr Brotherhood’s ‘ three- 
cylinder ’ engine, of which an immense number are 
in use. Of Tate years Mr Willans, in his * central 
valve ’ engine, has added an exceptional degree of 
economy in steam to the other advantages of the 
single-acting type. Willans’ engines are now very 
commonly usedT in the more important electric 
lighting stations in Britain for the direct driving of 
dynamos, and have given most satisfactory resiuts. 
An immense amount of ingenuity has been ex- 
pended in devising engines in which the rotary 
motion of the shaft is obtained directly from the 
piston without the^ intervention of reciprocating 
parts. These machines are called rotary en^nes ; 
they have never come into general use, ana most 
of them have been defective in construction as well 
as founded on a dynamical misconception. 

In locomotive engines it is necessary that the 
whole machineiy sliould be compressed into the 
smallest possible bulk, and this necessity is the 
cause of tlieir principal peculiarities. The engine 
itself is much the same as an ordinary horizontal 
engine, and has two cylinders placed side by side 
near the front of the locomotive. These cylinders 
are sometimes placed inside the main framing, 
which runs the whole length of the engine, and 
sometimes outside it. Fig. 7 is an outline sectipn 
of a simple form of ‘ inside cylinder * goods-loco- 
motive to illustrate the principle. (For more 
recent forms, see Railways. ) At the back of 
the locomotive is the firebox, a, the bottom of 
which is formed by the grate, A Fuel is intro- 
duced by the door. c. The firebox is enclosed in 
a casing, (f, and the space between is filled^ with 
water. This space communicates freely with the 
barrel, e, e, of the boiler, a long wrought-m>n or steel 




trthea T/ravTOW »a^ iwww 41* vertical t>la8t.DiDe » w 

to ^bo OTaoke'lK)*, and eottdMt ft# ^^®^^''f* 1 sufficient draught is ^^id^ViotrwiU^- 

«mha»Um to the chimney, y. The etwun-l^ h / we ani^J hwglit of tb© ebitift^ Mo 

la led away from near the top of the <iei»e, 4 n0« f cylmden, r, are piarecl in the bottom of thdoamut* 
fitted with a regulator valve, f. At •» are a pair of box, and partly enclosed in it. 



In all j/ifur/HC s, c\cepi tlif \f*i\ siii,i|l< 

two cyhndeis aro used, ^^olK^ll^ fiiiilv'^ d »i^di) 
aiij^^Ies to c<i( ]i othei , so as to i^jualj^t iIm inouou 
as fai as possible, it lieing almost iu)i)Osv.iIdt to uvi 
a flvMheel of suMu Kiit weight foi tliat pnijiosf on 
board blup The fotm oiuin.ilh kruoMt tli* 
‘Hte,un liainine) ’ cn;^ine (fioin the irs+m)»hure of 
eail} models to >!asinjthV ^team hamuo i i, o. 
some niodilicatiou of it, is Jlo^^ almost uiine»^ dK 
adojit^d. They aie diiect actin^ij, hut the (\ lind* is 
are inveited, and placed light alHno the propt Ij » 
sliatt. Tmo of tile gieatest impiovemeois m th» 
nHxierii steam engine-' the t ii 1 

iha fompouttd ^uf/ine inxin hioiiglir to |wr 

fectioii chieHy in connection iMlh Tihuiru (uguu 
heie In the sni face com lensei the sdsuu is m)ii 
densed by contact Mith the evteriot siufm <1 a 
giciat numltei of Minll tabes, tluough the jnieuoi 
of which a cm lent of cold sea wat^i is k« pi uei 
stantly flowing H\ tins means the condensing 
watei and ihe eondeiused steam aie kej>t se]»aiate, 
the foniiei being letuined lo the set, and ihe latter 
only sent into the hot well. The hoilei, theiefoie, 
is continually fed uitli distilled ivatei, and the 
wasteful piocess of Mdowing off/ to got nd of the 
unva^risable niattei %ihich would othciwise be 
deposited m the iKiiler, is rendered uiint^cossary. 

In ‘compound* engines the ti\o cyhndeis are of 
annual size— the larger, called the low prc'.’^ure 
cylinder, having fioin tliiee to four times^ tiie 
cax>acity of the smaller or high jiressure c^lindei. 
The st^m from tlie lioiler is admitted into the 
latter in the usual way, ami cut off generally at 
from J to j of the stroke ; and after doing its ivork 
there, it is conducted to the large cylinder, whete 
its i-educed pressure, by acting on an incrensenl 
area, does as much woik a« in the otlier cylinder, 
and thence to the condenser. This system of 
en^ne has several notable advantages-^ainong 
lehich are that the driving pressures are mom 
uniform than in oidinary^ en^nes ; that leakage 
past the phton becomes of less importance ; that 
for any given large measure of expansion the 
mechanism of the engine is much mom simple 
than for the same degree of expansion carried out 
independently in two cylinders ; and that the losses j 
due to condensal^on of steam in tb^ cylinders i 
. .461 . 


wbi i» n< 1 ijiovn to be amoiig the most 
1 / on «) «. 1 Mi ol ; a(' oiutb reduced. 

In finMji If uin ^nn to '»oiitc extent 

il ni)l ( »)„u t Ml* ♦ompound iniuclpie is 

in H < H f <1 *] iMtlnr* uni Mupb> i * eijginea 

1 ( I n « ’'5 npu < )ii|K>uuvi f^ngmcs with three 

0 bn b It u>i>«>c( utu cl\ Huttnd of two) am 

jM,> A,bb ♦ nit>l d. w uli v< uionucal results* 
I In 1 » 4 Icon not uncominoiity used at 

1 n pu x\u u ns iro lb |>#n s^iuiue inch,, or 

vp <ji< n*, jMnr b 1 V V u'xl aix^ut I8d0. <2uad^ 

1 Op]* ' n oin ' 4i f i d 

I * 0 cstimateif 

in t\'o u f t f /.Hfiu ! ^*id 'I'l ihtiy^ and 

it v^»u ^uui ir* links 'i »u things '•notnUiaik 
i «t lOM* U<i boi‘'4 [xiwti tbicc thou- 

i iU f Ht iumK \t \ oik d<inc jKi minute hh 
f iMmI t»iic hope I ov Cl, tlu'n t^ing <x>iisidered by 
ui tin niiMinuni rate at which a strong 
iiors( c m wotiv The b>isc ][>ower of aitt 

! has lon^^ .cmnuI 1 <> bn hi>\ ^^xptession of the 

oc'nal powci u < \ctfv , it oiih tpctl as a kind Of 
1 fonmifKinl Mai.-dard (a \t*t\ dtdx lent one) tor the 
ik* «iinl iMUtlupe of <‘iigia<s, ^nd h geiiciajlyhsade 
to depend cnlirnU on the diamcttn of the eyitndeiv 
The %)t{{n^*fed luu*^t power is the most useful 
nioasuic we haxe of tncwoik done byanen^ncw 
It t xpi esses, bowe^cif not the woik it^lf, but ther 
lUe at which that work is being done ift the- 
cxlmdei It has to be miuenibeied also that it 
docs not show at all what proiKution of that work 
has to 1 k> expended ni oveicoining the friction of 
the engine itself. It is ascfutained by the use of 
a little machine called an * indicator/' deVlW by 
Watt, and S'inee his timegieatly impioved, especi* 
ally by Kichards ami hy the Crosby Company. 
By taking the mean piessure per square inch on 
the piston throughout the Htioue (measuied fiom 
the indicator diagram), and multiplying it by the 
aiea of the piston and by the numlier of feet 
pasi^ed through by it in a minute, w© can find the 
numbei of foot iiouuds of woik done bv the enginie 
per minute ; and tliis, divided by 83,000, gives 
indicated hoi’se-power. 

‘ Duty ’ is an expression used only for pumping^ 
en^nes, and differs from horse^pow^er ui 
entirely independent of thne— le. it is a 

— A,. 
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of work done, and not of the rate at which it is 
done. It is the number of foot-pounds of nett 
work resulting from the consumption of a given 
quantity of coal, usually either a bushel of 94 lb. 
or a cwa At the beginning of the 19th century the 


or a cwt. At the beginning of the 19th century the 
maximum duty that had oeen attained by any 
Cornish engine was 20 millions of foot-pounds per 
cwt. of co^, but six times that duty has since 
been occasionally obtained. In these engines it is 
the actual . nett work done which is t^en into 
account ; the *duty would be 20 or 25 per cent. 

g reater if the total load on the steam-piston had 
een considered instead. 

For engines whose power can only be measured 
by the indicator the standard of economy is^ the 
number of pounds of steam used per hour per indi- 
cated horse-power. A first-class non-condensing 
engine, working with steam of about 100 lb. pressure, 
uses about 22 lb. of steam per i.h.p.per hour, which 
is reduced to 17 or 18 lb. by the employment of con- 
densation. Occasionally better results than these 
are obtained, but in ordinary good work the figures 
are at least 25 per cent, greater, and they are often 
more than douole as great. In any case economy 
is only to be obtained if the engines are >vorked at 
or near their full power, and with the full steam- 
pressure for -which they are intended. It is very 
common to speak of the amount of coal burned per 
i.h.p. per hour, and this is a very important quan- 
tity. It is, however, a measure of the combined 
economy of a boiler and engine, and not of the 
economy of an engine alone. A pound of Welsh 
coal can be made to evaporate 10 to 11 lb. of water 
under special conditions. In ordinary circumstances 
and over long periods the evaporation is more like 
74 to 9 lb. of water per lb. coal. Inferior fuels, or 
even good fuel badly burned, give, of course, very 
much lower results. 

For other points, see articles Steam, Eneboy, Thermo- 
DYKAMiGS, Gas, Fuel, Safety-valve, Horsb-poweb, 

INDIOATOB^DIAGBAM, INJECTOR, AlB-ENOlNE, GAS- 
BNGiNB, Railways, Shipbuilding, &o. See also for 
theory, Cotterell’s Steam Engine as a Heat Engine, 
Rankine’s Steam Engine, and Nortlicott’s Steam Engine; 

Marine Engine ; Galloway’s The Steam Engine 
and its Inventors ( 1881 ) ; Thurston’s History of the Steam 
Engine ( N.Y. 1878 ) ; Hughes’s Modern Locomotive ( 1894); 
Ewing’s Steam Engine and otfter Heat Engines ( 1894). 

St6ftlll*liailliner9 a contrivance which has 
done more perhaps than any other mechanical 
invention of modern times to develop the wonder- 
ful resources of the iron trade. The first idea of a 
steam-hammer appeal's to have been due to James 
Watt, the great father of engineers, and was 
patented by him in 1784. In 1806 William Deverell, 

^ an engineer of Surrey,’ also took out a patent for 
one ; but in neither case does it appear that steam- 
hammers were actually constructed, though in both 
specifications a direct-acting steam-hammer is, so 
to speak, sketched in words. 'From this time till 
1839 the idea seems to have been entirely lost sight 
of. It was then again taken up by Mr James 
Nasmyth, of the Bridgewater Foundry near Man- 
chester. Mr Humphries, engineer to the Great 
Western Steamship Co., who had been unable to 
induce any forge-master to undertake the heavy 
forgings required for the intermediate paddle- 
shafts of the Great Britain steamship, tiien in 
course of construction, applied to his friend 
N^myth for suggestions as to how this difficulty 
might be overcome. Nasmyth made a sketch of 
hammer unrated by steam-power, and sent 
bis sketch to Humphries, who, along with Brunei 
and others, heartib^ approved of the scheme ; but 
in consequenoe or a change of design, and the 


was not then constrocted. The scheme was then 


offered to many forge-masters and engineers $ but; 
they failed to duly appreciate ite value and impoit- \ 
ance, and the hammer remained a mere sketch in ; 
Nasmyth’s * scheme-book ’ till 1842. In the spring 
of that year Nasmyth, much to his surprise, saw/at 
Creusot in France a steam-hammer at work, which 
had been built in accordance with a copy of his 
own rough * scheme-book ’ sketch, made by two 
French engineers during a business visit to the 
Bridgewater works. Nasmyth had been previously 
urged by his friends to pixitect his invention by 
a patent, and immediately on his return to England 
secured one in June 1842. It is interesting to note 
that this patent mentions the use of steam above 
the piston to increase the intensity of the blow, 
and also a self-acting arrangement. The first 
English steam-haminer under this patent was made 
at the Bridgewater Foundry early in 1843; but. 
although considered an improvement upon the old 
‘helves’ hitherto used for forging purposes (see 
Hammer), it was far from being a perfect tool. 
The principle on which the hammer worked was 
as follows : two vertical columns or frames sup- 

E orted an inverted vertical steam -cylinder ; the 
ammerhead or tup was attached to the rod of the 
piston working in this, while vertically beneath, 
supported on the floor, was the anvil ; steam 
admitted beneath the piston raised it, and with it 
the hammerhead, at some chosen point the supply 
was cut off and the steam beneath the piston allowed 
to escape into the atmosphere, the pistoq and tup 
at once fell and gave a blow to any tiling placed on 
the anvil ; the force of this blow simply depended 
on the weight of the tup and the height to which 
it was raised before being allowed to fall. The 
admission and exhaust of Hie steam was controlled 
by means of an ordinary slide-valve worked by 
a long lever, requiring great labour and constant 
attention in order to give the blow required ; some 
automatic contrivance was considered necessary to 
secure complete command over the power of the 
blow, and to insure that the instant the blow was 
struck the block should immediately rise again, 
thus preventing the heat in the mass of iron on 
the anvil being reduced by the cold face of tlie 
block. The peculiar difficulty of securing a true 
automatic arrangement will be seen, Avhen it is 
considered that the time of descent of the hammer 
must vary with almost every blow that is struck ; 
for the piece on the anvil becomes thinner and 
thinner by each succeeding blow, and with flat bars 
a blow is fli-st given on Hie flat side and then on 
the edge, the difference in the fall of the hammer 
in the two cases being often many inches ; further- 
more the hammer must be under perfect control at 
all times. 

It is stated that Nasmyth failed to devise a 
satisfactory automatic arrangement, but Mr Robert 
Wilson, then engineering manager of the works, 
afterwards managing director and successor to 
Nasmyth on his retirement, who was assisting to 
work out the details, after a week’s scheming 
solved the difficult problem. His automatic device 
was first tried on a small 5-cwt. hammer, the second 
one made, and as it at once proved successful was 
immediately fitted to several 6-ton hammers then 
under order; the first one actually made for sale 
was deliver^ to the Low Moor Ironworks on 
August 18, 1843, and answered every expectation. . 
This improvement was covered by^a patent talyen 
out by Nasmyth in July 1843. Tne time of releas- 
ing steam from under the piston, and therefore the 
height of fall, was regulated by a tappet-lever 
carried by two verticiu screws. The tup in its 
upward movement struck this lever, ther^y mov- 
ing the valve, cutting off the steam, and also 
releasing it so as to allow the hammerhead to fall. 
The attei^flant turning these screws hy a sm^ 
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liknd- wheel was able to rapidly alter the vertical. In Condie’s hammers^ a pateht . was 

- height of the tappet-lever» and therefore the length taken out in 1846» the piston is stat4ohai7i while 
pf mlL The second point— i.e. the instant rise of the cylinder with the tup att^b^ to: 
ihe tup after tlie blow— was obtained in a very moving piece* Since the expiration of 
ingenious fashion by taking advantage of the patent great numbers of different types of hiajmiiiiers 
inertia of a rocking lever carried on the tup. When have been put on the market, but they ' 4t8^ 
the hammerhead struck the metal on the anvil, from one another principally only In details, me ' 
this lever, by virtue of its momentum, continued general arrangement being the same* The ihodeif^' 
to move down against the resistance of a light 
spring, and in doing so set in motion a system of 
levers which at once opened the valve, Emitted 
Steam under the piston, and again raised the tup. 

The system of levers could also be operated by 

band ; thus steam could be admitted under the 

piston, and the hammer checked and stopped at 

any point of its descent* This geariti'g reduced 

enormously the lal>our of operating the hatnmer, 

increased greatly the number of blows which coiikl 

be given in any time, and brought it so completely 

under control that while at one instant the tup 

could be brought down so gently tliat it failed to 

crack an egg on the anvil, tlie next blow could be > 

made to ^make the very ground on which the 

hammer stood with the violence of the shock. 

Such satisfaction was given by this leinavkabio 

tool that orders began at once to flow in from all . 

parts of the country. The hammer remaiiiod in 
this condition, with slight improvements in details, ; 

till 1853, when Wilson devised and aj>f»]ied to ■ 

steifkn-hamniers Mdiat is known as the ‘circular ’ 

balanced valve,’ in .substitution for the flat slides- ■ 
valve hitherto used. The steam -pressure on Hie 

back of the old flat valve was .so great tliut the i i ^ 

friction during any movement of the valve w’as j ^.tcamduwainer, with WrougM-iron Frft.ui!yig*. 


boanuoneu, me mecuanisia ix?mg ennre \ operaien 1 % 1,,. V aT 

The next improveniont, lemle with tho obi.v>t ; f!;!:'"- 


ing and closing became no earsy t-Iuvt they o.mltl ins I .ncr cVwt I.Ai.. . rtlw >ir."-S”rv 

re^ilv and ranidly m^irie hv Ii.»nd nowi.r" in.i .iq - ■’ l.iMt i elicct hoitig rthtaHn.-<l by a»i nutting Steam 

™\nKe w.; ! 

abandoned, the mecUanima iieing entirely opevated ! .i„' {„.<«««+ ii V. . * V 

The next improveniont, inmle with tho obj..ct ; 
of greatly increasing the’ power of the Iiammer ’ * a .** i, . 

without mcroaaing the weight of tl.o tup, was i Sttam-imvijfallon. See shumu inuxo. 
introducefl in 1861 hy Wilson. It is known as tlw Steaill-llttVVy. Sec Exi-'AyAiOtt. 

riouble-actifif/ hcindgmr motion. In this anunge- 8teitfl|-*pl0tlKll» See Ptovcax. 

ment steam is admitted under the piston as la* fore , Htenrhl, '.j, is one of the {a>U 

to miso it; then just at the instant when the fall oeouning in animals aiid plants. F.ike the othiW 
IS about to teke place, by slightly incre^ing tho fats it may be regarded as an ether of the triatbmic 
travel of the hand-lever, steaiii IS admitted into tho alcohol glycerine, all three hy.iroxvl mollies 
cylmder above the piston. The effect of thissteani- i lanrig replaced hy radicles of the fatty aeid-- stearic 
pressure on the top of the piston IS to enormously acid, C,alL,O OH. 

mcrease the intensity of the blow, and hence the , «./ , r. ir f\ 

capadty of the hammer, since the hammerhead ,t ) ah ^ nit ' oi • 

will descend with much greater velocity, and there- cermu C jllj \ == bteann. 

fore possets raueli more energy when it strikes. ^ 

For example, a double-acting 5-ton. hammer may I*' ie the chief constituent of the more solid f^da.' 
become e^ual iu power to a single-acting Iff- or 16- 
ton one. It should be stated niat steaih-hammera 
are commercially rated by the weight of the falling 
tap, pteton, and rod, even when tliey are fitted to 
TO used as double-acting ; so that the power of the 
blow is not known unlets the rahge of fall is also 
•tetro, 'and whether it is single or doable acting; 

^Thn ngiire B^ows the form of the modern simpli- 
ned steam-iiammer. They are often of great size ; 


I liiowti. 

^t<^ain*]taviga<ion. Sp«8Him.inin)ixo. ■ 
Stcant-Uttvvy. Sec ExcAVAiOff. 
Steafti’pIdUKli. See I»ti)v«u. 

Htearili. is one of the fate ' 

occuiTing in aalinHls ami plants. F.ike the othm*' 
fats it may be regarded as an ether of the tiiatbmic.’ 
alcohol glycerine, all three hydroxy! tnolecuias 
I Unrig replaced lo. radicles of the fatty acid— stearic 
acid, Cjgl 1,^,0 OH. 


Glycerine. CslI, 
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It is the chief constituent of the more solid f^,: 
such as mutton suet, and is charae.teriBCd by it$ 
high melting-point — ^trom 53° to 66* C.:— by ite 
slight solobiiity in alcohol as cornpareil with 
palmitin and olein, and by ite crystaliislng. fixmi 
Its alcoholic solution in the fomt of ^^liaiit 
quadrangular plates. Like the other fate It may 
be readily split into glyeeiine *md a fatty acid, and 
u ah alkali be picsent the acid combines with thi#;; 


ngiire s^ows tne lorm or tne moaern stmpu- “ »» aisau ue prcsenc me acm comtnnes witli tlii»:: 
ned steam-iiammer. They are often of great size ; to form a soap. Stearopt^qe is the crystalline sbUff 
W-ton oneB have beea made, donble-tteting, hosmse- substance which septmtes from volatile Oils tgjyO’i 
ing therefore enormous ^wer, as at Essmi ih. pOr- ®** long standing or at low temperatures. , ; 
many tod Chreiirot in Pran<», as weU TO . - - - ~ 


' mitay engineBm. J^^ prefer thef bammenag action. 


Steatite, or SonastoNE, a compact Or 
ynriety of Talc is a hydrous silicate 
nesta. It is found; mamiy«i Or somet^eO. ataeHmtl^ 
the forms of the Ofystals.of Other minerals wfiMndfe 
has replaced; It is plentiful in fawny the 
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fifSEL 



And is found kk various parts of Britafai. Xt 
n gmeralJy white» redduAi vrhit6» or ynllow^ It is 
s^ and greasy to tbo touth, tasily eat| but brokieiB 
vlrith dimculty^ It is used in the manufoctnte of 
porcelain. It writes retdily on glass, and it used 
% glaziers for marking plates of glass before they 
are cut with the diamona^ Tailors Ase it for mark- 
ing cloth before they cat it. It is also used by 
shoemakers to give unctuosity to the heels of 
stockings that new boots may more easily be tried 
on. It IS sold for such puiposes under the names 
of Brian^on Chalk, Frencn Chalk, and Venice 
Talc. It readily absorbs oil or grease, and is used 
in powder for extracting spots of them from silken 
and woollen stuffs. It is the basis of Rouge (q.v.). 
It is used for imitating engraved stones, being easily 
cut, and afterwards hardened by heat ; after which 
it may be coloured by metallic solutions. It also 
forms a polishing material for serpentine, alabaster, 
and glass. The so-called Agalmatolite or Pagodite 
of China, which is carved into images, miniature 
pagodas, &c., is usually not steatite but a variety 
of the mineral called Finite. In other cases it is 
a compact variety' of Pyrophyllite. Now and 
again it is steatite. 

Steatol*llls» See Guacharo. 

Stedlimilt Edmund Clarence, American poet 
and critic, was born at Hartford, Connecticut, 8th 
October 1833. He studied at Yale and early took 
to journalism, was war-correspondent of the Netc 
York World during the war, but ultimately became 
a stockbroker at New York. He contributed 
iwtively to the more important magazines, and pub- | 
lished ills first volume of verse in 1860. His critical ! 
work Victonan Poets appeared in 1875, and has | 
gohe through many editions. ThePo^^&' of America \ 
appeared in 1886, but naturally x)roved less inter- 
esting. Lihrat*y of American Literature^ edited 
iu conjunction with Ellen M. Hutchinson, com- 
pleted in 1890, fills 11 volumes. The ‘Household 
Edition ’ of his poems appeared in 1884. 

iStCcl* Tlie discovery of a material which is 
capable of cutting and otherwise shaping nearly 
every other sukstance known to man, and which can 
be so modified in hardness as to be able also to 
easily cut and otherwise sliape itself, was of sufficient 
importance to make a distinct epoch in the pro- 
gress of the human race. Sucli a material is 
steel, which may be made nearly as hard as the 
diamond, or so soft that it can be cut, bent, 
or hammered into any shape, rolled into sheets, 
or drawn into wire even of hair-like thinneas. 
It is composed of iron and carbon, but is not a 
true chemical compound of these substances. True 
chemical compounds have fixed and definite pro- 
portions of the elements composing them, out 
steel varies in all proportions from f per cent, of 
carbon to 2J per cent. The ' more carbon the 
greater becomes the hardness of the steel, until a 
limit is reached owing to the brittleness which 


fusconipanies the hardness. The fusibility of steel 
increases with the amount of carbon. Ordinary 
steel contains a little silicon, manganese, sulphur, 
j^osphorus, &c., but these are merely impurities. 
The removal of these, or their reduction to the 
aiUAllest possible quantity, is very desirable, as 
upon such removal the quality of steel mainly 
depends. These impurities are derived partly 
from the iron ores and partly from the fuel 
used in smelting them. When a pure ore, such 
.As the inagnetic oxide of iron, and a nearly 
pure carbbn, such as wood-charcoal, are used, the 
manufacture of steel of fine quality is very bimple 
and easy. .With such materials steel is made quite 
AS easily as iron, the carbon of the fuel readily 
eombining •with the ii*on as it becomes reduced from 
the ore. The ancient iron-makers obtained their 


steel in this way, and the ironmasters Sef 
East, wko still work in ' primitive 
with smladl fuitmees and muck labour, do the . 

but they are not able to aioimrately regulate tM 
quantity of carbon in the steal and its coneeqtriiil^ v; 
hardness. : ^ ^ 

Owing to the scarcity of these pure iron ores and 
the high cost of chaieoal, they am bat little used 
by the modem steel-maker, who adopts a verv 
roundabout process, the true reasons for whkm 
have been much misunderstood^ He first makes 
an impure steel (pig-iron or cast-iron) coutainijsg 
3 or 4 per cent, of carbon, then Ife reduces this 
quantity to about ^ per cent, or less in mak'- 
ing malleable or wrought iron by puddling (see 
Iron), and afterwards oy another expensive pm-- 
cess restores about half as much carbon as he has 
taken away. Steel has been defiried»by high solen* 
tific authority as ‘iron carbonised in degrees inter- 
mediate between malleable and cast iron,* a descrip'^ 
tioii that has led to a multitude of futile UUd 
costly attempts to produce steel by mixing cast 
and wrought iron together, and other similar 
devices for simply diminishing the proportion of 
carbon. Such devices would be successful if cast- 
iron were a coini)ound or mixtui'e of iron And 
carbon only ; but ordinary cast-imn contains silicon, 
sulphur, and phosphorus in quantities that are 
ruinous to steel. 

The modern maker of the best steel therefore 
uses the best puddled iron, preferably Swedish 
charcoal iron. He has it rolled into bars, usually 
3 inches wide and | inch thick, and 10 to 15 feet 
long, and submits these to a process which has 
received the name of cementing. Tiie cementing* 
furnace is a circular brick structure terminating 
ui>wards in a wide truncated conical chimney cS 
somewhat dome-like appearance, a familiar feature 
in the gloomy landscape of Sheffield. Fig. 1 



Fig. 1. 

shows it in s(^ction with the upper part of the 
chimney cut off ; / is the ashpit with the bam of 
the fii-eplace seen endwise above ; c, c are two 
‘chests,^ or converting pots, sho>vn in sectiom 
These are made of firmmek or firestone, and sup- 
ported over the fire, with fines so arranged that the 
flame and smoke shall pass up the arched space 
between them, and below and around their outer 
sides^ so as to heat them all round as equally 
as possible. The smoke and lurid smoky , Aame. 
after traveling these flues rise into the aioh, o, 
which is thus heated and consequently radiatos 
downwards to the ui>per side of the qjtiests. ^ 

The chests, 15 to 18 feet long and 2i to S fdet 
deep and same width, are charg^by flist spreading 
over the bottom a layer of coarsely-ground charcoal 
(from hard wood preferred) about 2 inches deep. 
Upon this is placed a layer jof bars, with a spa^ of 
^ to f inch Detween each. Over these bars and 
into the spaces between them Is sifted another 
layer of charcoal to about an inch deep above the 
bars I then another layer of ban^ ana another of 





tip ta witliia 4 

'cement 


iMHMi» and tf rindaia’ Wkate^iii 
4 otr^ ai 


^ and the ii^hole ooiveeed M^ith 

^ pemaiatenediMvnd to exclude the ait. All ia 
qfOiy elosed iu excepting the ende of aome extm 
tei^ < tasting bare,* whim are allowed to protrude 
flEOtu the * tasting’ or testing holes, A giov^ing 
fed heat is maintained for eight or ten days* 
when a tasUogsbar is withdrawn to ascertain 
whether the carbon baa penetrated^ sudtdently* 
When tliia is the case the furnace is allowed to 
cool slowly during another week or thereabout 
When the bars are withdrawn they are found to te 
coated with a sort of dark skui which is raised In 
blisters over a large part of their surface. It Is w 
the appearance of these and by fracture that tfie 
quantity of carbon taken in and the depth of its 
penetration is aecertaine<h This transfusion or 
penetration of solid carbon into solid iron is a 
mystery, the theory of which has been much dis- 
cussed, too much so for exposition here. An 
important practical fact is, however, connei^t^Hl 
with it — viz, tliat the <listribiition of the carlKui 
is very unequaL Its quantity is gi*catest on the 
surface, and gradually dociviifies towards the in- 
terior. Therefore tlie steel in this Udintei 

steel,* is of little value on account of its irregularit % 
of composition and consequent iricgnlarity ot liaid 
nesSi, iko. To remedy tins tho outsides and in‘-ide^^ 
of the liars have to l>e sUned up and mixed togethet 
so as to give uiiitormity of cotiqwiMtiou to tho 
whole. 

The most obvious mode of doing this is to nodi 
the whole and stir tlie iluhl. 'Hus is d<.ne in 
making the very best (pmht v f>f sterd — ‘ ea^t bf^^d 
or ‘ pot-steel,* as it is calle<l in Shellield. Ihe heis 
are cut into small pieces, melted in orucildes, and 
then poured from these into iftgot moulds. OkkU' 
•of manganese and fenocyanhle of poUhsinm aic 
added in small quantities to the meitf'd metal hi 
the crucibles. The thcoiy of the action of the *4 
additions has been much debated, and itHdj-»cussi.,n 
woiild occupy too much '^paee for this ai thde. Tin* 
opnsuinption of fuel, tJie labour, and the <leslni<- 
tiou of crticiblee renders this meUiug «n expeuM^r 
process and the result cones|xuidingly ik*ar. 1 
•cheaper mode of mixing is tulopknl m the rmidm* 
tion of what is called * shear Mteeh* The bib ten ct I 
bars are cut or ‘ sheared ’ into short lengths ; ilmM' 
are bound together into bundlen or ‘ fagp>ts,’ rai'^^ed 

th< ' 



Ilian lulled mt into 
hito nuiaU pieces to ti 
similarly toeated. The 
repeatea as often as demanded* 

* stngle shear/ * double sliear/ , 

are So homogeneous as crucible steeh and 
therefore inierior in this respect. 

A very important development of tW 
faetUYO of stem has followed the introdnettoia 
< Bessemer proeess/ by means Of wbleti>'#Ai 
carbon or mild cast*steel of Inferior quail 
produced at about one -tenth of the cost i 
steel. It is used for rails, for the tires 
wheels of railway canlages, i ^ ^ 
plates, for shafting, ana a muUititaa of cOi 
tional and other purposes to which only wi 
iron was fonnerly applied, besides many for wj 
no metal at all was used. 

This piocess wofi originally bose^l on the theoiy 
— then generally accepted — that steel is ‘ii’on car^ 
boni^eil in degieos intermediate between malleable 
and east iron ;* and, as eaibon is rea<lily oxidised at 
a high temperature and convei ted’iuto gaseous 
compoumN, muhing finther Mas su|q>osed to be 
ne< of-wy for the convei^ion of cast-iron into Stefef 
ibaii to fdow thion^li the melte«l ea>»t or pig iron a ! 
^uflieient f|ii«H»tit\ of air to bun) out theiwunifant 
eariwin and lea\e behind the piofniuion required for 
tlie juoductioii of ^<*-<‘1. A laige n«ml»cr <»f paienta 
weje hecuuMl, jm^luding various devices for doillgV 
tb?>, and all failed. A H>it of steel was prodUQ^I^; 
ivM it was unv'fukable. lion hannuered, 
m i^dd, ii ciilut uumWid lo puNeci* or at its’ i 
eelgr., ^•k hen tLUlem'tl down. The Mmrees of . 

ueiotMoioId. Tb?' fuNt svas thut oidinuiy 


{ ca>»t iron iqlur impiuiUan than 


f pjg or 
carbon. 


to a welding heat — i.c. heated until 
sufficiently soft to be plastic, then placet 


loy bwome 
t under a 



* tilt hammer,’ shown in 6g. 2. The tail of ttils 
h^mer la struck by the cams of the revolving 
w)^b whereby the head Is lifted, and fedte again 
before the next cam comes into action. In this 

Mows 

while its eonstH^ent 
masSf This is 



uf/tablv Jrihcim. i!»nlphnr, and pln^spbovus. The 
I cMibtm rtiulily H^nmvod bj oxidation, and 

I dptuAJvhnt by the tluwy ; (he siHcOn 

I M w.'. ‘iKo Gxjidkodci mure muljly than tho carbon, 
I but the i-nlpbtn and pho'spburu’- allied ol>3tin-r 
i iH- U , ^ w n ufhu n«^ai fy all ibo carl>A)n was oxidl<^ 
' .ind ihi* h%nn to bum. Tim other 

I vuj?\ <d icgubub^g the quunlby of earboiij 

‘ by vh»p|iuig uben llu irquiu d <|u.uHU> wasmnovea 
! b\ hi’/ difficulty ovci-eonm by J 

u lu) nw'd a vM^nipiusnd of iron ai 
tmu'h railH>n (ri known conqwJtmii (r<piegcktecbb 
.<nd twlih-id Uun m ihv qinutfiry np>rw-^rv to give to 
tfj** whole tho piopotrion ot cilihuo ivquue^b Thus* 
il ihc '•‘piT*^»»hust*n <ontain*Mi 5 por c<mt. of carbon, 
anti I per cent, wita icquiicd in the steel to W 
PMxlnwl, spioj»*dci‘«cn was addini to the dscs^r^ 
bui vtted itoii in tho pio|#oition of I to 4* 

After conMderflble struggles the ftist difficulty 
was partl,dly overc^une by using only special kinds 
oi pig iron, those made from ha nmtite ores whicb 
contain vciy little phosphorus, Mr Mushet’s 
‘triple compound/ llic gpiegekUen, also assistotl 
heie, as ii contains a considcrabk amount pf 
gaue^c, which exerts a purifying inllnence on 
The rationale of tbis purification has been nmdh 
debated ; the expcrinieiita of tlie wiiteir indicate 
that manganese acts by removing the last veStl^ 
of silicon and pai tides of oxiue ima in tae 
Bessemer converter. Its practical usefulness, how- 
ever, is unquestionable. Birt the Bei^emer steel 
even thus produced is far infenor to the crucible 
steel or sliear-sted. There is still sufficient phfMi'*^ 
phorur in it to render it unfit for making tools witb 
acute edges, or for files, saws, If ni^hly eaar^ 
buretted its hardness is accompanied with biiMSt 
neM that causes catting<tools to notch, and 
tools, like saws atnl files, to strip. 

I^ves hardness of ft glassy Varactor. 

The Bessenmr •Coaverter’ is ehoeto tHMMpa. 
matioally in seetira in fig. S. It is a shNH^Jhrm 
vessel lined with refiftctoiy matoriai 





is removable fair is iltM 

1 ; :^ajr cylinders, erf, erf, erf, erf, and eaeh oylinder is 
penorated with several holes 1 to { ia dia^ 
meter. It is thus riddled with sixty to a hundred 
holes, according to its size. These perforaiiona 

communicate by 

f means of an idr* 

chamber, e, e, e, e, 
with a , powerfiil 
blowing - machine. 
The whole converter 
is mounted on an 
axis, », and may be 
thereby turned as 

^he lining is fii-st 
made red -not by 
burning coal within. 
When thus prepared 
ready for charging, 
the converter Is 
turned on the axis, 
f, so that the line, ef^ 
shall be liorizontal. 
Molten pig-iron is 
then poured in at the 
^ mouth, a, and thus 
Fig. 3. it forms a pool lying 

in the belly of the 
converter below the line, ef. Tlie blast is now 
turned on, and the converter turned over to the 
position shown in the diagram, the melted metal 
standing over the hundred open holes. It cannot, 
however, run down these, as the blast of air 
rushes upwards witli much greater force than 
that of the downward gravitation of tlie metal. 
The streams of air tear tlirough the molten metal, 
and a huge flame roars furiously from the mouth 
of the converter. With this flame brilliant cas- 
cades of coruscating sparks are belched forth 
at irregular , intervals, and the dazzling spray 


tti; Ancguiar , intervals, ana me aazziing spray 
as it dashes against the wall of the flame-shaft 
rebounds with redoubled splendour. The blast 
still roars on monotonously, and the flame steadily 
increases in size and brilliancy, attaining its maxi- 
mum at about the end of ten minutes. It con- 
tinues thus for five or ten minutes longer, then the 
flame contracts. This indicates that the carbon is 
becoming exliausted, and that the iron, no longer 
protected by it, is beginning to bum. The con- 
verter is now turned to the position in which it 
was charged, and then the melted spiegeleisen is 
poured into it. A violent ebullition occurs immedi- 
ately this mixes witji the metal that has been 
blown, and a great waving blue flame of burning 
carbonic oxide silently pours out of the mouth of 
the converter. 

Why this violent agitation, and whence comes 
this great outpouring of gas ? The writer studied 
these questions expeiirnentally when the Bessemer 
process was young, and found that the carbon is i 
not all burned out, as was then supposed. There j 




One at the meat 

Bessemer procaM ie iiitmee neat ie -whlcK 
metal ia aabjected. It. far eitoMa thAtp ebtifil . .. 
ill any otlier melting foinace. t At first glettde 
may appear strange, as nothing bat eigilcl air & 
appliedf to the melt^ metalw> Bat this metot it 
pig-iron containing silicon and earbon. Both of 
these are effective fuels when heated and supplied 
with oxygen. The manganese adds a little.' In 
an ordinary charge of six tons of^avei*age tnatetiid V 
these fuel substances amount to about B cyr^ 
They are all burned in the course of about twenty 
minutes, not outside a meltii^-pot. but AVithiu or 
amidst the melted metal itself; ana thus the heat 
of this extraordinary amount of combustion in so 
small a space is rendered exceptionally effective. 
After the spiegeleisen is all added and well admixed! 
by the agitation it produces, the liquid steel is 
poured into ingot moulds of suitable sizes accord- 
ing to its purpose, and these are wrought by ham- 
mering, rolling, &c. as required. 

Owing to the phosphorus contained in ordinary 
Bessemer steel, it will rarely bear as much as 1 per 
cent, of carbon without becoming worthlessly 
bi-ittle, and therefore only mild or low carbon steel 
is made from it for purposes already stated. Messrs 
Thomas and Gilchrist have succeeded in removing 
the most of this residual phosphorus by lining the 
converter with a basic material, a refractory sub- 
stance in which lime and magnesia preponderate.. 
These bases eagerly combine with pliospiioric acid 


the oxygen of the blast to become the phosphoric 
acid which they demand. The phosphates of lime 
and magnesia thus obtained aib valuable manures. 
The practical value of the basic process depends 
mainly on its rendering impure pig-iron available. 

The ‘ Sieniens-Martin process ^ is now competing 
very effectively with the Bessemer process. It 
consists essentially in lirat obtaining a bath of 
melted pig-iron oi high quality, and then adding 
to this pieces of wrouglit-iron scrap or Bessemer 
scrap, such as crop ends of rails, sliearings of plates, 
&c. These, though practically infusilfle in large 
quantities by tliemselves, become dissolved or fused 
in such a bath if added gradually. To the bath of 
molten metal thus obtained spiegeleisen or ferro- 
manganese is added to supply the required carbon 
and to otherwise act as already described in the 
Bessemer converter. The result is tested by small 
ladle samples, and when it is of the desired quality 
a portion is run off, leaving sufficient batli for the 
continuation of the process. 

It is evident that liei-e a high degree of purity is 
attainable by selection of the scrap, which may be 
of high quality wrouglit-iron from which the 
impurities have been removed by puddling. Very 
fine samples of ‘ homogeneous metal * have thus been 
obtained, resembling wrought-iron in softness and 
toughness, with some degree of the high tenacity 
of cast-steel. Where qualities like those of ordinary 

I^AaCf 'MAM..'*......) 


1 ™ f* J? according Bessemer metal are required, this process supplied 

to the prolongation of the blowing, and besides this an economical method of melting up and utiluing 
there was a considerable quantity of black particles such materials as old Bessemer rails, &c. 

t ® blown metal before the Tempertna, ‘^The special pibpertv upon which 


spiegeleisen was added, but after this addition 
they dis^peared. These facts answer the ques- 
tion^ The carbon of the spiegeleisen reduces the 
bl4ck oxide by combining with its oxygen, and this 
combination with oxygen produces tlie carbonic 
oxide^ The manganese assists, for much of it dis- 
appears from the metallic product, and is found in 
^ s ctoder (or *slag^) combined with oxygen 

And siuca* The Jhlown metal, before the addition of 
the spiegeleisen, fa /rotten;* it breaks under the 
hammer whether hot or , cold. If overblown it 
crumbles like sandstone* 


an economical method of melting up and utilising 
such materials as old Bessemer rails, &c. 

Tempering. ‘^The special pibperty upon which 
the gi'eat value of steel depends fa that of 
being enable of acquiring various degrees of hard- 
ness, These are obtained by wliai fa oommonliy 
called ‘tempering,’ which really includes tvro 
processes — (1) hardening and (2) tempering p!ro* 
perly so called. If a piece of steel containing 
t per cent, of carbon and upwards fa made red-hot 
and then suddenly plunged into cold water, or 
otheiAvise rapidly cooled, it becoih'es hardened In 
propoHion to the quantity of carbon it contains. 
In this condition it fa of very little use, as it 
becomes brittle in proportion to its hardness ; bat 



a baft «( foalWa^at^ i* 
point, which melting-polat TaniM wtatM . , 

Ubn of the alloy. A third is to 
. wift taUow and watch fte twwilt. Thefollj^l 
fthie shows ftese results, the tetnperatnre atiyhi* 
ftey occur, and the alloys that may be used. 

CoUmt. T«mp«mture. Sareot on 

1* Pale straw. . . .420* F. 7 lead 4 tin Vaporises, 

2. Straw 450" 8 h 4 •« Smokes. 

8. Straw yellow..480" 8^ u 4 »» More sm 
4. Nut brown.. ..600" 14 it 4 it J>en«e smoko. 

6. Purple 6?i0" 19 If 4 h Blaek smoko. 

6. Bright blue. ..680* 48 u 4 tr Flashes if light l.« ap* 

piled. 

7. Deep blue 590" 60 ti 2 n Continuous burning. 


Smokes. . 
More smoke. 


rAIl Ifjatl or^ i. 

8v Blackish blue .0-40" < Injiliiig liu* > All burns awa3\ I to th< 

Ueed^oil. J j 

Long exposure to the ixnnporatnres named has i Lane 
an effect siniihir to that of a higher teinperniiire. J 
The , usual practice is to plunge the article into | 
cola \vater immediately the refjuired temperature j a 
is reached, and the above table is bjised on tliis j eng.a^ 
practice. Varying temperatures, or degrees of ; 
softening or Melting flown/ are denuindetl accord- * autho 
ing to the purposes for which the tool is used, j Ah^hi 
No. 1 — pale straw — is the temper for tools used in ; t)m fi 
catting iron and steel, for lancets and some other i fnilno 
surgical instruments. Nos. *2 and 3 for tools ustsl j jo a w 
in cutting brass. No. 3 for penknives and tools of bi lia 
this class. No. 4 for scissors, stone-m/.iaonsVihiscl.s, 1 tl 
and the strongest tools ustnl for cutting iiavd wood. ; 

No. 5 for tahlc-knivcs, (dasp knives, an<l ordinary ; Anne 
edged tools for cutting soft wooil. No. (> for ! '' 


d^v'otibfial maiift! InioM 

which was written at the Tdmir Gnaiv, 

Hshed ill April 1702. With the pnbBe 
popular^ but, as might t>e anticii>ated, it M 
ganled by Susie’s uiilitary coniRuiee as ioconipaifhl 
with his calling as a ‘gentlenian of the amy. 
* Prom being thought no uiideiightful companion, 
he ‘ was swui rcckonc;d a fli.ss.greoatde fellow ; ' and 
the rHices.sity to ‘enliven his character ’ drove lihn 
to the odd exj^ediont of ^vritinga play; This,. T^e 
Ftfim'iU : Grief d la Moch^ was acte<J at I>rury 

Lane in IX^cein her 1701. It wns followed ill I!^3 
hy The Li/injf Lovet% and in 3705 l>y T/ie Tender’ 
Unahand, About thi.s time, it is supposed, beiulK 
now a captain in F^ord Taicas" Itegiment of Foot* hO 
eng.ag4Hl m ci rtnin rescarciu^s for the ^ philosopbelrU< 
stmie/ the detjiils of which rest inalnly Upoh tFio- 
authority of that ‘cornucopia of scandav tnej54jiv> 
AMioffG.^ at Mrs I>c la Kivh'^ie Manley, alj/bon^h 
t)ie baefc of iho resepjches is not vlenfetl. Their 
faiUno is practically s\ nchnmons with his mairti^j^ 
jo a wid.ow named Wfargaret Htretch ( with est^fctes 
in Jbirbiuloes ), The rparriage took pla^ in i7Q$, 
and tiie lady ilied two years inter. Fn August itCte 
,^te<de was a])|>vn’nte'd 'genth^pian-'waitcr to Queen 
Anne a eoasiou, Fhjinee (ieorge of :t>enimirk j and a 


eks afier lii.s wift/s ifoitb, upon the I'ecorn* 


swords, bayonets, axes, vKre. No. 7 for wabdi. 1 OHOidation of Arthur ^L^^n^^^arirJg( who, like 
springs, needles, Hne saws, and otiicr tools where i /»y‘njb<*r of the Kvt Cat .(.■lub), he 

elasticit 


elasticity is demanded. This is calhM * Kpi ing- 
temper.^ No. 8 for common wood-saws, an<! otlmr 
tools used for soft mateiial. Sieol i.s sofumed l>v 
heating to redness arifl cooling very shnvly (sec 
Annealing). See The Chemidr// of L'oti and 
Steel Making y hy the present writer (1800). 

SteelbOW (a word of doubtful origin), in 8cot>; 
law, means goods, such as corn, oaitle, straw, ami 
implements of husbandry, delivertnl iiy the land* 
lord to his tenant, bv means of which the latter is 
enabled . tn stock ana lalionr the farm, and in c^m- 
sideration of which he becomes bound to return 
articles equal in quantity and quality at tlie expira- 
tion of the lease. 

Steele* Sib Rtchabd, the father of the Queen 
Anne essay, was born in Dublin in March 3tl72 
(n.s.),and was there baptiseil at St Bridget’s ChurclK 
His father, Richard Steele of Mountain (Monks- 
tqwii), was an attorney; his mother had l>een a 
widow named Elinor Symes, His father died when 
he was a child ( Tatler^ No. 181 >, Mrs Steele did not 
long survive her husband, .and the boy fell to the 
charge of an uncle. Henrv Gosooifirne. secretarv to 


the f otih( 
Addiaon, 


placed 


; poHitinl by Hexiov, then a of State/ : 

jMisl of tho annual s^ilary of wdiieu 

I incrojxj^Cfi lo .i;3(K>. By this time, it is presuBij^ivlfe/. 
' h.a<l qnittctl the army ; but heciwitinned to l^eepbicen; 

: of u:?' ‘Captain’ Steele. The next nolable ocenr- 
! r<'nc<^ in hi^^ life was hisi Sf^ctond marriage, iu Sep- 
; (ember 1707, to tin? beiintifnl Mjas Mary SciirlocK, 
j (he tianghier of «3onathau Scnrlock, deceased, of 
I Llangunjior in Cannartlum, and the * Prue ’ of,.ller 
| ImshHiul^s correspondence. Shortly afterWaMSi.Sj; \ 
j tlie death of Princo George^ he lost couii? ,, 

I appoiutinont. Then, without much xvathiiig^ 
i am>car<Ml on the 12th Apnl 1709, the fimt number 
of the famous tri-weekly paper kiioxyd as the 
Tatler^ the putative author of xvhieh was 
‘ Isaac Bickei’stattV a [>seudonyin Wrowed frojpr . 
Swift. In January JTB), during the <?ourse of the/ 
Tatlei'y Steele was made a commissioner of stamps, • 
and for some obscure reason was deprived of fxia 
gazetieersbip. The Tatler came to an. end on W 
January 1711, to be succeedeil in March by the 
moi’o famous Spectator^ which oeaaed 6th Deember 
1712. To the Spectator^ in Marcli 1713, followed 
the Guardian. In all these eutei^rises Steele ; 
enjoyed the aid, as a contributor, of his friend / 
anti schoolfellow Addls0n>HMi aid tim in<M^ 


mram 10 Decemper 1689 he entered Christ 
.Church College; Oxford, and in March 1690 he 
matriculated. He tried hard for a Christ Chditsh 
' studentship, l^iteveutualjly ( in 1691 1, gsdned a. jtttfeitr 
inast^rahlp at M^eriioii/ At the umveimty he^wae 
p^^qlfig; and respe^M,; but % 1^594. h¥ 


I was undone oy ipy: ailxiliaty ; w'hen I had ojwSe;;/' 
called him in*X couM not fluhsist without depei^i- V 
Once 00 him^(Pte^i 0 e;to Tatler^ vol. iv.)w , .... X,- v v 
In beginning tli%, Guardian Steele had; whdh i 
pmdent pfxdmdbhvOf abstinence 
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questions. But the moment was not favourable 
to restraint, even for less earnest men. From his 
youth he had been an ardent adherent of the Revo- 
lution, and now, as it was thought, the Hanoverian 
euccession was in jeopardy. Before April 1713 he 
was involved in a bitter quarrel with Swift. Then 
the disquieting niinourB that the demolition of the 
Dunkirlc fortuications, which was provided for 
by the ti'eaty of Utrecht, would not be insisted 
on drew from him an indignant pamplilet entitled 
The Importance of Dunkirk consider' dy to which 
Swift, on the other side, grimly retorted with The 
Importance of the * Guardian ’ consider'd, Steele in 
the meantime had resigned his commissionership of 
ataraps, and entered parliament as meml>er for Stock- 
bridge, concurrently dropping the Guardian for the 


professedly political EiwtisTiman, Shortly after- 
wards he pul>lishe<i The Urisis (1714), s^amphlet on 
“the Hanoverian succession, to which Swift replied 


“the Hanoverian succession, to which Swift replied 
with matchless irony by The Puhlick Spirit of the 
Whigs, When Steele actually entered upon his 
' duties in the House he found he was a marked 
man. He was promptly iiiq^eached for seditious 
utterances in The Crisisy and, although he made a 
capable defence, was expelled. But with Anne’s 
death, a few months subsequently, his party came 
into power and his troubles ended. In his best 
mmphlet, Mr Steele's Apology for Himself and h is 
Writings (1714), he has given his own account of 
this part of his career. 

That career, as far as literature is concerned, 
practically closed at this point. He again became 
a member of parliament, being returned for 
l^roughbridge ; and a little later, upon presenta- 
tion of an address to King George I., was knighted. 
He continued to produce periodicals and pam- 
phlets, none of which are of great importance, 
though one of them. The PlebeiaUy had the effect 
of involving him in a painful controversy with 
fads friend Addison. He was made a patentee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, where in 1722 he pmdiiced 
The Conscious Lovers, his best comedy. He also 
established the Censorium, a sort of {esthetic music- 
hall ; and he devised an impracticable ^ fisli-pcml ’ 
or ¥sell-boat for bringing salmon alive from Ire- 
land. In December 1718 he lost his wife. He sur- 
viv’ed her for nearly eleven years, dying ultimately, 
1st September 171^, at Carmarthen, where he was 
buried in St Peter’s Church. Of his four children 
only two were living at his death. His daughter 
Mary soon followed her father ; and the remaining 
and eldest child, Elizabeth, married a Welsh judge, 
afterwards the third Lord Trevor of Broinham. 

Steele’s character .has suffered from various 
•causes, among which' may be reckoned the ani- 
mosity aroused by his political writings, the care- 
less candour of his own admissions of frailty, and 
the habitual comparison of his weaknesses with 
the colder and more equable go^ness of Addison. 
He has been specially branded as intemiierate, but 
there is no sufficient evidence why in this reapwt 
be should be singled out from his contemporaries. 
That he was incurably sanguine, and that he con- 
stantly mistook his expectations for his means, is 
manifest from his lifelong embarrassments. But 
tihese were the result of an improvident tempera- 
ment and an uncertain income rather than of a 
vicious habit of mind ; and he made a noble and 
successful attempt to pay his debts before he died. 
Doon the whole he was a warm-hearted and bene- 
volent man, a devoted husband ( some of his letters 
ta his wife are among the most unfeigned in the 
language), a loving father, and a loyal friend. 

As a literary man he may be more exactly esti- 
mated, Though he wrote verse, he has no claims 
as a poet. His plays are commendable efforts in 
the direction of the stage-purification advocated by 
Jeremy Colliers but their feeling for humorous 


character is more notable than their stage-craft, 
and they have never kept th^ boards. His poUtieiM 
pamphlets were honest and straightforward, but 
not effectively polemical ; and he had a terrible 
enemy in Swift, who as a former friend had learned 
his Mversary’s weakest side. His fame rests 
almost wholly upon his performances as an essay- 
ist. And here be was by no means the colourless 
colleague of Addison that is sometimes supposed. 
On the contrary, he was nearly always the fore- 
running and proieeting spirit, and his ready sym- 

1 >athie8 and quicK enthusiasm occasionall}*^ carried 
liin to an altitude which Addison never attained. 
If he wanted Addison’s restraint, his distinction, 
his exquisite art, he nevertheless rallied folly with 
admirable good -humour, rebuked vice with un- 
vaiying courage and dignity, and earned for himself 
the lasting gmtitude of the * beautiful sex,’ as lie 
called tliem, by the chivalry, the manliness, and 
the genuine respect with which, almost alone in 
liis age, he spoke of w^omen. 

Steele has been written of by Macaulay (Edinburgh 
JtevieWy 1843) and Thackeray (Etiglish HumouriaiSy 
1853), but most sympathetically by John Forster (Quar- 
terly Review y 18^). In 1886 a Memoir of him, con- 
taining some new facts, was issued by the present 
writer in the ‘ English Worthies ’ series ; and in 1889 
followed a detailed Biography by Mr G. A. Aitken, 
enil)odying the results of prolonged and minute re- 
! searches. A selection from Steele’s Essays, with nrjtes, 
was issued in 1885 by the Clarendon Press. 

Steell^ Sir John, R.S.A., sculptor, was bom 
at Aberdeen in 1804, the son of a carver and 
gilder. He received bis education as an artist 
at tlie Edinburgh Academy, and afterwards at 
Home. In 18.32 he modelled ‘Alexander and 
Buceplialiis,’ which, how’ever, was not cast in bronze 
until 1883, being erected in Edinburgh the year 
after. The promise of tliis early wonc he subse- 
quently fulfilled. Most of his chief works are in 
Edinburgh : the colossal figure of the Queen crown- 
ing the front of the Royal Institution, which pro- 
cured him the honorary appointment of Sculptor to 
Her Majesty in Scotland ; the statue of Scott in the 
Scott Monument ; the equestrian statue of the 
Diike of Wellington (1852); statues of Professor 
Wilson, Allan Ramsay (1865), and Dr Chalmers 
{ 1878) ; and the equestrian statue of Prince Albert, 
at the inauguration of which in 1876 Steell was 
knighted. Other works, in bronze or marble, 
are statues of Admiral Saiimarez in Greenwich 
Hospital ; of the Marquis of Dalhousie at Calcutta ; 
of Sir Walter Scott (1872) at New York ; and of 
Burns at New York (1873), Dundee, and London. 
He died 15th September 1891. 

Steel tOllf a borough of Pennsylvania, on the 
Susquehanna River, 4 miles by rau SE. of Harris- 
burg, with large Bessemer steel- works. Pop. ( 1880) 
2447 ; ( 1890 ) 9250 ; (1900) 12,086. 

Steelyard* See Balance. 

Steen^ Jan, Dutch painter, the son of a Leyden 
brewer, was bora in that city in 1626, went (it is 
believed) to Haarlem abont 1644 and studied under 
Adrian van Ostade, joined the Leyden guild of 
painters in 1648, for some time carried on the 
trade of a brewer at Delft, and died in his native 
city in 1679. Steen was a painter of the same 
stamp as Rembrandt. A sympathetic OTOerver of 
human life, he painted genre-pictures from eveir 
plane of life, the lowest as well as the highest. 
Although there is a decided ethic leaven m hb 
work, it is softened by the spirit of sympatheHc 
toleration and lightened by tne play of comedy. 


toleration and lightened by the 
The grave humour of his swle is 
pictures as the ‘Doctor Visitinj 


►lay of comedy, 
^t seeh in sudti 
his Patient,’ a 


pictures as tne ’iJoctor visitii^ ins rattent,' f 
‘ Cavalier giving Lessons on the Guitar to a Lady, 


‘ Domestic Life/ ‘ Tavern Conipai 
Girl,’/ Work and Idleness,’ ‘ Bad 


,’ ‘The Oyster 
^mt>any,’ * Old 
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ai^id fifairticularly the pieces pf childhood 
{eTg; the pictares cailed * St Nikolas ’ a»d * Twelfth 
Nijicht’h See F. Wedmore in Temjple Bar^ voL li ' 

; StMIIStniP* JOHANKBS lAPBTtTS SMITH, aoolo- 
jAt, was bom at Vang in Norway on 8th March 
181^ tanght on mineralogical subjects at Sord in 
Denmark, and from 1846 to 1885 was professor of 
Zoology at Copenhagen and director of tire zoologi- 
cal museum. His lK>oks treat principally of ber- 
mapbroditism in nature, alternation of generations, 
flounders* eyes, and Cei>halopo<ls. He also took a 
keen interest in exploring tnrf-mooi-s and kitchen- 
middens. He d ied 20tli J une 1 897. — His son, Jon AN- 


works on Danish arcba?oJogy and ancient litemtnre* 

Steeplechase^ a horserace run not on a 
course of smooth, flat turf, but across the open 
country, over hedges, ditches, walls, aiid whatever 
other obstacles lie in the way. This variety of 
sport seems to have had its origin ( traditionally ) in 
the frolic of a merry party of foxliuntcrs, who 


the frolic of a merry party of foxliuntcrs, who 
agreed to race in a straight line towards a steeple 
visible in the distance, an event which Is r<H:f>rdcd 
to have happened in Ireland in 1S03; further j 
particulars of it, however, are not known. Never- j 
theless this was not the earliest race of the kind. ] 
One took place in Ireland ia 1752 from the church j 
of Buttevant (Cork county) to the ohurcdi of i 
St Leger, a distance of 4.^ uulos. In the year 18 10 j 
a rhle lU JEnglaud of 20 miles aciosi< counI ry agaiufil ! 
time (under one hour and nine minutos) was j 
regarded as something extraordinary, although 
almut that time .steeplechase mat<dies m <*ic coming I 
into fai^iiion with the young foxlmnters of the ihiy, ' 
The sport began to assume its existing shape ahoni 
the year 18.*11. In 1866 the fhami National Hunt 
Committee was formed for the purpose of la^iiig 
down rules and regu1ation.s for the proper comiuej- 
jug of steeplechase meetings. The principal lace 
in this class of sport in tlie United Kingdom is the 
Grand National, which w;is instituted at ? 

Jiool, the headquarters of stoeplfcdiasiug, in is.8n; j 
it is now run bn ditfererit courses in dilVerejit yeaix ^ 
Among the more imptirtant steeplechase meetings | 
are those of Liverpool, New{mrt .Fagnell, Si. ! 
Albans, Aylesbury, Lincoln, Brocklc-shs', and j 
Leamington. Steeplechase r.w^s liave always j 
been greatly in favour in Ireland. See A. CoventVy < 
and A. E. T. Wilson in the voluiuo on Hor,<ieraa'nij 
and Sieeplecha^ing ( 1889 ) in tlm ‘ Jkidmiuton ' seims, 
and BleW's History of Slceplrchasimj (1000). 

Steeple-Jack is the popular name for a stone- 
mason or plumber who makes it his business to 
repair steeples and chimney stalks. See article in 
CMwAers^s ffonrmtU 1890. 


es pf childhood side. The oi^er ^port the helm ’ deioan^s that the 
BIS ’ and ' Twelfth after part of the stem rudder slMinld be /s^ung 
%ple Bar^ voL li ' round towards tlie larboard sjide pi 4he :VeeseL 
m Smith, zoolo- projectlng-^t^Vggtt 

Lv on Sfch March rauaer-head this is, of eoorso, acecH»)»l»HMM 

b^ts at Sorfi in the tree end of the tiller 

^ orof^S »*^® ‘J*® ''«»s®l. tWs gave rise > 

or of flie zooloM- terms of the order. A\here a wTieel is 
rinHBn.tlv of her- intermediate gearing is usually so fitted ^ 

n of genimtions, { Port the Mm ’ the top s^ke of the wheel 
He alfto took a pulled down towards the starboard side of tfcp 
K>rs and kitchen^ The effect produced In the way of tunii|i|f 

-His son Johan- vessel where ‘ the helm is ported is as follows $ 

ssor of Northern ^ sailing-vessel or of other ve«is«& 

l itten on Viking whose propellers are not placed at or near tlm stern. 
6 -82) and other ^ turned so that the head of the vess^M 

ncientlitcmtiire. to turn towanls its own staiboaiti toM 

ncieuz cemture. ^ j ^ moving aheiul, and toWards its owin 

^ port side when the hull is moving astern ; but in the 
across the case of vessels wliose ]>ropelling ap|>aratus wor^ 

water at or near the stern, the first turning 
“V? effect named i.s prod uc<h 1 when the propeller (and 

trafMnonally ) in necei>sari]y the hull) is going aWad, and the 

toxliuntcrs, wuo second turning oflect is producefl wlien the propeller 
owards a steeplo (and not ncceasanly the bull) is going astern. 

^ ^ i * of the order to ‘starhi^if«l the helm' 

1 180.5; turther , precisely th»:^ opposite of all this. The sailb)ra 
known JSever- of some foi-eign nations obey these orders by putting 
nice ot t ho kind, , wheel tlic opjai.sito way to the ab5>ve (the 
trom the church { BHtLh t iwagc. 

the ohurcli oi i rudder called the " balanced rudder^ 

in tim year ISKi onelliini of iis aroa licfore the axis 

conn! ry again fit | jtj>onr. which the uidJer rolAtes. Boto ntdderig. 
? minutes) well a^ “^teru nuUlcrs,. have been fitted to river-*’ 

Luary, aithough j hoaj Telegraph -laving vcs.scls, fenv4>oats, &C., 
:it^5 coming j wheic such aio repuirod to nm with oithefr 

iters of live dtiy, j Li ca,se one rudtlcr is locked while 

. I im shape anon l other is i)i Twti rvdders iuti^ru Imvo 

L AaUonal Hutit ) hi>ou leccntly tried witli good effoeb. In 

irpose oi: iaxiug i<> tiie f^rodorrd mf<m ihr sf erring bg 

piopor comiucj- or ptoju Wrs, the adoption of twin 

lace -..‘fv.\-j*r<>|>ci)ers, one on ertch shlc of the mW-;' 
^ bnf‘, lias eiu)ijnou.'’sly iucre/ised Uid rapidity 

luted at Livcr^ ? steering l>y wtukjng one proj>ene-r only, or by 
lasmg, in l.'.>u ; j ^.imnh.uuvhisly working one ahead and tbe 
I diUerejit years, j astern. A ?■ ingle scTtAV-juojKdlci; has of. itself ; 4 
ccuase meoiuigs , luisiiug acthm on the huU, more es]>eeiatly wh^H' 
i ]>ro}Kdku is aKtern, the ellect , bobig,; j[:ia; 

rockicsos', and ; jailer case appa/icntlv turn the ship's; h<«id: 
*' * ^ toward.^ Jior iami sUirboard side with a 

:>eo A. (^uveiitvy , [kropellcr, ami towards her own port side, with: A* 
on Ho>%^pravinij j h'fi- hand propeller. In all ihtr^c cases, vvbilo ife 
.drmnton wernjs, j u^^vial to speuK of the rudder, propcdlcr. &o. tuiiaimar 


..BV...... iw, f;,.; pioirt:,/(r or ptopaors, the? adop 

ucetmgs. Ihc pnuoipal lace >\ *pr<>|>ci)f/rs, one on ertch shlc 

in the United Kiu^ilom is th».? '^hip bnf‘, lias ciu)i[jnou.'’siy iuc. reaped 
ich w;o^ lastilutyd at steering' i>v wtukjng one prowner 


Steertnsrj^ the act of maintaining or altering 
the direction in which a vessel is proceed This 
control of a vessel’s direction is usually by 

a stem rudder^ which, as ordinarily fitted, swings 
on thcj vessel’s stern-post, and can lie set at any 
required angle with the vessel’s fore and aft line. 
TlSs| rudder is turned by wlmt is in effect a lover 
call^ the tiiler^ pr helm, which is secured to the 
Tuddet;- bead, and either projects forwaid from the 
ruaa0r«>head (os is often tne case in Iwats and small 
or proiects oft from the rudder- head (as in 
most large ye&els). The tiller may in some cases 
be and turned by hand ; but in general a 

wheel wtth axte aud wheel chains }s useq to turn 
tiie. tiller. Where sfeeam-steeriug gear fe fitted it 
ie controlled by a smis^l steering- wheel. Wlien on 
hoard a tessei and liking forward^ie, towards, 
ttip bow-— tho jdghtrband i^oe of the vess^ is called 
^ slarbiktrtt side, and the left htgid the ptfti side. 
The Jkirt side was fcWtherly called the, loirbcurrf 


usiual to ^^peuk of the nuhier, propeller, &o. truiaing 
tim .ship’ji^ head, it is prolmble that most of ; 
turning eflcct is ihe rct^nlt of the v^hip'S stem 
ing the opp^>!?‘ite wjiy from the appai-ent .direetioUv 
in which the sihip’s head turns. For storing 
racnjig and other Ixiats, see RowiNO, p. 19. See 
also Boat, Yacht, Rclk of thb Road. 

Steevene^ Geokgk, Sliakespearian comment^: 
tor, was Ixwrn at Stepney in 1730, the son of aO > 
Irulia Company director, ami became a fonndar' 
tioner at Eton and scholar of King’s Collegej 
Cambridge. He was kept in hot water all hia.days 
throngli bis meddlesome and sarcastic temper and 
his dishonourable habit of making bitter attacks 
on his fnends from behind, the anonymity of 
I newspapetn like the St Jameds Chronicle and the 
Cnticaf Memmo, Johnson’s judgment w^as almost ; 
tqo lenient when once, in reply to Beauclerk’a 1 
assertion ' He is very malignant,^ he said, 
sir. he is not maligaant. He is mischicvoiw, HypiaijV 
will. He would do. up man an essential injury ; m J 
may indeed 4ove to make sport oi people by veseli^ ' 
their vanity.^ At another time «tohnson bit 
off in the phrase,, ^He lives like an odt&ikV 
Another faypnrite trick of Steevens yrwn to set 
tip mock cbnunoutatoiB/as Amner and CoHine, on 
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whom to father dirty annotations he did not wish 
to own. Steevens died at Hampstead, 22 d Januaiy 
1800, and was buried at Poplar under one of 
Flaxman’s monuments. He began liis literary life 
in 1766 with a reprint from the original quartos of 
Twenty of tJie Plays of ShaJcespeare ( 4 vols, ). This 
work caused him to be employed as collaborator 
with Johnson in his edition ( 1773 ). Of this latter 
work a second edition appeared in 1778, to which 
Malone had contributed, and the latter printed in 
1780 by way of supplement the doubtful plays and 
the poems, an act of independence which the 
jealous Steevens could not endure. Steevens now 
set to work, with the help of Isaac Reed, upon a 
completely new edition of l5hakespeare( 179.3 ; 1803 ), 
in which ‘ instead of a timid and servile adherence to 
ancient copies/ is adopted the * expulsion of useless 
and supernumerary syllables, and an occasional 
supply of such as might fortuitously have been 
omitt^.* This doctored text held its authority till 
the publication of Malone’s posthumous edition, the 
famous Variorum Shakespeare (ed. b}^ Boswell, 21 
vols. 1821). In his great edition Steevens did not 
print the poems of Shakespeare, ‘because the 
strongest act of parliament that could he framed 
would fail to pompel readers into their service,* 

Stelily Charlotte von, the intimate friend of 
Goethe (q.v.), was born at Weimar on Christmas 
Day 1742, and married in 1764 to the Duke’s 
Master of the Horse. Her friendship with Goethe 
was broken suddenly after the poet's return from 
Italy ( 1788 ). They were, however, in some measure 
reconciled before Frau von Stein died, at Weimar, 
on 6 th January 1827. Goethe’s Letters to her | 
were first published in 1848-51, and again, with I 
additions, in 1883-85 ; and another final collec- | 
tion was issued by the German Goethe Society 
in 1886. The lady ’s letters to Goethe were destroyed 
by her shortly before lier death. 

See Hofer, Ooethe und C, von Stein (1878), and 
Diintzer’s defence of her, C. von Stein (1874). 

StelOf Heinrich Friedrich Carl, Baron 
VOM, Prussian statesman, was born at Nassau on 
26th October 1757. He prepared himself for public 
life at Gottingen (1773-77), and entered the service 
of Prussia in 1780. In four yCars he had risen to 
be the administrative head of the mines in West- 
phalia, and in 1796 was appointed president of tlio 
Westphalian chambers. In 1804 he was summoned 
to take charge of the department that had tlie 
control of the excise, customs, manufactures, and 
trade; but though he succeeded in getting the 
restrictions on internal commerce abolished, and 
effected some minor improvements, he was unable 
to modify the traditional and favourite metho<ls 
of governing current in Prussia, At length 
the Icing and his minister could no longer work 
together, and Stein tendered his resignation 
(January 1807). Whilst living in retirement at 
Nassau he wrote an essay on administrative 
reform, in which he outlinetl the measures which 
he ftubseciuently carried into effect. After Frede- 
rick-Willxarn III. had drunk the bitter dregs 
of his policy in the treaty of Tilsit, he saw no 
other alternative except to recall tlie man whom 
he had so despitofiilly used, especially as this step I 
was recommend ed to him by his conqueror Napoleon, j 
According^ Stein resumed office before the year 
ran out. He at once set to work with the swiftest 

energy, and in Yittle more than a twelvemonth 

wrought such changes as hid the foundations 

of Prusaia'a subsequent greatness. His aim was 
to root the sovereign power in the hearts and wills of 
the^ people, and to make them free and responsible 
political actors. To this end he promulgated 
measures which abolished tbalast relics of serfdom, 
did away with the privileges of caste, freed the 


sale and purchase of land from the rusty shackles' 
of feudalism, qreated on the lands of the crown 
class of peasant proprietors, and abolished adl 
monopolies and other hindrances to free trade. At 
the same time he framed a scheme of municipal 
government which liberated the citizens from the 
military bureaucracies,^ and he -warmly supported 
Scharnhorst (q.v.) in his schemes of army reform, 
which converted^ the Prussian troops into a discip- 
lined body of citizen-sold iei*s. Other wide-reaching 
reforms he was unable to carry out himself, be- 
cause Napoleon, at length realising the character 
of the man he had recommended, insisted upon his 
dismissal, and even confiscated his family estates 
in Westphalia. Stein quitted (November 1808} 
his post and withdrew to Austria, but not before 
issuing his Political Testament^ a forecast of the 
changes Prussia needed to undergo. Not feeling 
himself quite secure in Austria, lie accepted an in- 
vitation to St Petersburg (1812), and, although he 
refused to enter the czar’s service, he was aenvely 
instrumental in cementing the coalition against 
Napoleon, and in animating the Germans in their 
final uprising. From the momentous battle of 
Leipzig to the Congress of Vienna he was the ruling 
spirit of the opposition against Na])oleon. After the 
congress closed, Stein, who was dissatisfied with its 
conclusions, gradually withdrew into private life ; a 
period of tranquillity and especially of reaction, 
like that which soon set in in Prussia, was«not 
suited to a man of his strong and downright char- 
acter. The principal fruit of his leisure was the 
establishment ( 1819) and organisation of the society 
that has printed the great collection of histori- 
cal documents known as Momimenta Germanics 
Historica, Stein died at his country-seat of 
Kappenberg in Westphalia on 29th June 1831, 


the last male of his race, as he left only daughters 
by his wife, a granddaughter of George IL of 
England. 

See Pertz, Lehen des Ministers Freiherm vom Stein 
(6 vols. 1849-55) ; Prof«ssor Seeley’s Lift and Times of 
Stein (3 vols. Camb. 1878); and the Erinnerungen of 
General von Boyen ( 1891 ). 

Steinbock. See Goat, Antelope. 

Steinkerk, or Steenkerke, a village in the 
Belgian province of Hainault, 6 miles N. of 
Soignies, was the scene of William IIL’s defeat by 
the French under Marshal Luxembourg, ou Zi 
August 1692. Pop. 860, 

Steinmetz, Carl Friedrich von, Prussian 
general, born at Eisenach on 27th December 1796, 
fought through the campaign of 1813-14, winning 
the iron cross for valour, and in the war of I 860 
routed three succeasive Au.strian corps (June 27- 
29 ), On the outbreak of the Franco-German war 
of 1870 he was put in command of the right wing 
of the German advance; but he proved unequiu 
to the task committed to him, especially at Grave- 
lotte, and after that battle was nominated governor- 
general of Posen and Silesia. He died at 
Landeck on 4th August 1877. 

Stelnthal^ Heymann, was bom at Grfibzlg In 

Anhalt, 16th May 182.3, studied philology and 
I philosophy at Berlin, and from 1850 became a lecturer 
in the science of Language and Mythology. Tiio. 

yeajf 1852-^ he gave to the study of Cninese at 

Pavia, and in 1863 became an extra-ordinary pro* 

lessor of the science of Language at Berlin, from 

1872 also lecturing at the Jev^h High School OU Old 

Testament criticism, ethics, and the philoflophy 

and history of religion. His writings bear the 
stamp of a powerful intellect and qf learning 
remarkable at once for profundity and width of 
range. His method shows the influence of W. vou 
Humboldt, whose philological works he edited 
(1884). He died 14th Mardi 1899. 


^ his works are Btr Ursprung dir i^prd^: 

(1851); Kk^isificcdion der Sprachen (1850), workied 
Xkp later into the important book^ CharaMefiiti^ 
:i&r hif^ptsdchlichstm Typtn da Sj^achhauen (18wh 
Bis Epif^ktlung der Sprache (1852); Braminditk, 
togikf P$ych6lcgte (1855); OeaiMthte der iprcishvfi$Hn* 
i^aft bei den Grieehen u. Bdmem (1863) ;:J)ie Mande- 
JfeferMrachm (1867); Allgemeine Ethik (1886), |ko. 
With Lasarus he edited from its foimdation in 1860 the 
EeUnchrift filr Volkerpsychologie und Sprachmsaenaehaft 

Stella* See Sidney (Philip), and Swift. 

Stellalandf a short lived South African repub^ 
lie, formed in 1882 by the Boer adventurei-s who 
supported Massouw, a chief of the Batlapins, 
arainst his rival Mankoroane, who relied «ipon 
the British. In 1884 the British government 
assumed the administration of the country, and 
in the following y€5ar annexed it and incorporated 
it in the new colony of Bechiianaland (q.v.). The 
chief town is Vryburg, udiich is connected by rail 
with Kimberley. 

Stellenbosch* a South African town ^»op. 
5000), in a fertile vine- clad vallej-, 23 miles E. of 
Cape Town by rail, with an important college 
affiliated to Cape Town ITiiiversity. 

Stelleriiie. See KiirriNA. 

StelviO Pass (Ger. Stiffoerjoeh), the iii^hesfe 
carriage-road across the Alps (0042 feetV, leads ‘ 
fiDni Bormio in the Valtellinc for over 30 miles to | 
the Vintschgau in Tyrol. It was complf^ted hy the i 
Austrian govern meiil in 1823. j 

Stem* the ascfiiidirig axis of a ]dant, \vijich : 
usually ImivH leaves and (lowers, and mai»j rains | 
communication l^etween the roots and liic leaves. | 
In the Thallophytes— seaweeds, liverworts, -no j 
stem is diOerentiated ; it hegins among the immses, ! 
grows stJ'onger in the ferns, horsetaiis, and club* i 
mosses, and attains its highest development in j 
such trees os nine, palm, and oak. In the^^e lives : 
and in all oilier Phanerogams the stem res.ulU : 
from the growtii of the embryonic plumule. ■ 

Stems vary greatly in general habil/; they may ; 
be upright and unbranchea Jis in palms, or upright ; 
and iiineb branched as in the oak : they may bo j 
scramblers as in the bramble, or twiners as in the ■ 
hop, or climbers as in the ivy and Virginian | 
creeper ; they may be prostrate "as in Urn straw* 
berry, or underground root-like ‘rbizornos' as in the 
Iris. Their usual function of lifting the leavas an<l 
flowers off the ground into biie fresh air and suii' 
light may thus be lost, or subordinated to some 
otlier function, such as storage of nutritive material, 
as in the ‘ conns ’ of the crocus ami ‘ tubers ’ of the 
potato, or storage of water, fis in some suceulentii. 
When the rind is green it may assimilate as leaves j 
do, and this is very important in such stehrs as 
those of cactuses, wJiose leaves are retiuced to 
spines. It may also happen that branches of the 
stem are modified into flattened, leaf-like phyllodes 
os in Buscus, into thorns as in the hawthoj7j, into 
tendrils as in the vine. 


In describing aerial stems we idisiingiiiiUi the 
nodes from w'bich the leaves arise irom tbr inters 
veiling internodes, the buds which appear £a the 
axils of leaves from that which forms tne or 
from those which appear arbitrarily or a^ven* 
titiously, the leaf-beanng branches from the flower- 
stalks, and so on. The branching of the stem ili 
usually lateral, but there are divergent forms, 
as false dichotomy in the mistletoe, false axis ip. 
the vine, or true dichotomy in some Ly copods (se<s 
BRxVNCH ). 

In oivler to present a clear picture of the internal 
structure of a stem, it will be convenient to restrict 
our attention in the iii-st place to the young tudgs 
of some Dicotyledonous tree, such as the oak^ 



L- l>)aj>rnin\uati\! cross socHons of a young 
j dcoiyicdoiioir’i Stern : 

A, u t Wit. year olil stvrn : B, a thni’e.ycar oM stem : a, 

•/ *tK'<iui)ary Jay."?; c. in I wo layers in A, Inttires 

bvi v< U .\ rill/ : a, Ktst ; /, e? 4 jnl»iuin (interfas* 

, {!. ^r^‘u^^nl;iry nseduliiiry rays., 


livr'ry oiic k/iou s f.bat it: to peel pffi the 

‘bark ami io l^^avo (bo Mlute bare. This is 
b-cvdiusi: lb (3 region known the bark is 
st'pn rated from the iiJtcrno.l wood by a cylindcv of 
delicate, readilj' niptuicd, actively tfi\ idihg cell.S’v- 
the ‘ itanibiupi. lien a ring of bark is cut Off a 
the leave, ^ <b> not wdher; therefore we con- 
clude that the water ’.vhich a.'sconds from the roots 
p:k^N!e.s u]> by the But if iu the ‘ringing’ 

ihc young wood be ulfto cut. tlie leaves 'withi^r . 
raiddh’ ; tlicrefoio it \)* by tbr* young wofwi ilmfc the 

vviitor jisccnds- a conclusifin coi-roborated ,bv thte- 

tact tloit H tree may (lonn'sh well although its lieart- 
has loUed away. But the wood include, 
lufinv rlinercnt kinds of elements — long Vessels^ ' 
t rjicfmide. ccIIh, wood ]n!ic,m*hyma, and \y<K)ddibYe^. • 
It is certain that the younger tracUeides and 
are the ]/ath;S for tb(» ascent of the water. Agaiin 
if we tie a string very tightly around a stc?m so to ; 
compress the bark, the stem sometimes s^vells jUst 
alwDve the s^tricture ; and if there be a fruit gixjtving 
from the stem on that region, it will increase 
greatly in Aveight. This suggests that the nutritive 
materials eIai»orated in the leaves pass d(>wu out- ] 
aide tJie wwd. But the lissue outside the w#iod j 
and the cambium q^^dinder includes ruaujy dlflbteni 


The stem is in many ways markedly contrasted L kinds of elements— an external epblermis, perhaps 

SaI- At. * J ti A e } . . 1 .. - . .1 i ^ t . * ■ 


with the descending axis or root, but few of the 
distinctions are rigid. Thus, most steins have sonic 
chloropli;^!!, which is absent from i-oots except 
perhaps in the case of one or two of aerial bahit, 
Btems usually bear leaves, -wlUcIi roots never do. 

The tip of a stem is almost invariably a haked- 
giowfng point, 4 while that of a root is usually pco* 

tected by a root-cap. Tbc brancKcs oi a Abehn arise 

as suprficial out^wths (exogenous buds), while 
rootlets 'arise endogenously from rudiments which 
develop in an internal layer known as the perioycle* 
The stem has a :^persi8tent tendency to grow up- 
vrirds, while theitoot seeks the centre of the earth, 
audio regard to othet forces than that of gravity, 
stom and root usually behave in opposito ways (see 
'.'J^AKTSKMoVBMBUtTeOFk* 


some Cork, soine softer liml or cortex, & set of hard 
bast-fibres, and, most internally, what is called soft- 
ba«t, iijchiding long ‘ t#ieve-tiibcs ’ and also f catubi- 
form-eeHs, ’ It is certain that this soft-lmsi is tvry 
important in the downward passage o£ elaborated 

sap. 

if we examlne^by means of thin sections— the . 

dclicfito growing peSnt of tho w© find thatl 

it consists of an external epidermis and of on ; 
almost homogeneous * fundamental tissue.* Ail rs C 
we pass in our examination from the tip down^ 
wards — that is, to' slightly older parts — we npti^ S ’ 
that within the fundamental tissue there gradually^ ^ j 
appear certain firm strands. These 
: tioiis of the fundamental tissue are known aa fibre* 
vascular bundles. Tlius in the stem we distinguish 
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tlie epidermis, the Hbro-vascular bundles, and what 
remains of the fundamental tissue, in the form of 
eentral pith and Buperfieial cortex, and radiating 
plates or medullary rays extending between these. 
In Dicotyledons the iibro*vascuiar bundles are 
radially arranged, and each consists of an internal 
wood or xylem part, an external bast or phloem part, 
and between these a persistent young layer of 
cambium, which, by the division of its cells, adds 
intemallv to the wood, externally to the bast, 
and enables the stem to grow in girth. These 
fibro-vascular bundles are continued out into the 
leaves, or, to state the fact in another way, each 
leaf contributes to the stem a ‘ leaf-trace * of fibro- 
vascular bundles which extend vertically down the 
stem, and eventually unite in a connected system. 
In the lower or older parts of the twig or stem 
there are necessarily very many fibro- vascular 
bundles, and these are intimately fused with one 
another. Thus we have from without inwards, 



Fig. 2. — Longitudinal section of a portion of a woody 
Stem (after Kerner). 

a, epidermis ; cork ; c, cort ical parenchyma ; d, bundle- 
sheath ; e, hard-bast ; /, bast-parenchyma ; gi, sieve-tubes ; 
h. cambium ; vessel with bordered pits ; k, wood-paren- 
chyma ; I, vessels ; m, medullary sheath ; n, pith. 

beneatli the cortex, a sheath of bast, a cylinder of 
cambium, and the central wood. The fundamental 
tissue remains undifferentiated in the cambium, and 
slightly modified in the central pith (if that lie 
present), in the radial medullary plates which 
traverse the wood and bast, and in the superficial 
cortex. 

The iibro- vascular bundles in the stem of Dico- 
tyledons have a radial arrangement ; in their 
vertical course they 'run parallel to one another, 
and are united into a connected system. Almost 
always they are ‘collateral’ — i.e. the bast lies in 
the same radius us the wood — and they are ‘ inde- 
finite,’ for the cambium persists. In Monocotyle- 
dons the fibro-vascular bundles wliich enter from 
the leaves pursue a curved course — first inwards 
and then outwards again — in the stem. In cross 
sections they therefore api>ear scattered in the 
fundamental tissue ; they are also collateral but 
‘ definite,’ for the cambium is at an early stage 
used up. This Is^t peculiarity explains the gener- 
ally uniform thickness of a Monocotyledonous 
stem and the fact that the bark is not usually 
^pai'able. In Ferns the bast surrounds the wood 
in each strand, forming ^concentric’ bundles. So 
too there are structural peenliarities in the stems 
of Lycopoda and Hoisetails, while those of Mosses 
are, as we would expect, almost wholly cellular 
without differentiated bundles. 

it^ is not easy to form an accurate conception of 
the internal structure of stems, but we must l^ar 
in mind the following physiological considerations. 
(2) As the stem is a supporting axis, often bearing I 


heavy weights and resisting great stmins, there is 
usually much skeletal e.g. the bosl^^fibres, 

the wood-fibres, and the hard wood which forms the 
heart of most trees. Schwendener and others have 
shown that the fibro-vascular bundles are always 
disp^ed to mechanical advantage. (2) As the 
outside of the stem is exposed to the weather and 
is often subjected to considerable strains, theie is 
usually more or less protective the 

tough skin and a layer of cork. (3) As the stem 
mediates physiologically between the roots and the 
loaves, it contoXii^ conducting tissue — (a)’ the young 
trachoules and w^ood- vessels by which water and 
dissolved salts ascend; and {b) the sieve-tubes^ 
cambiform cells, and conducting parenchyma by 
which elaborated materials descend. In the pith, 
medullary rays, &c. these materials are often 
stored. 

The most practically important stems are those 
of timber-trees, but their uses are manifold. Thus, 
the bark of oaks (containing tannin) is used in 
tanning, and several kinds of bark are used in 
medicine ; the bast-fibres of jute, hemp, &c. are 
used in making textile fabrics, ropes, and tiie 
like ; the farinaceous pith of one of the palms is 
well known as sago, and many other kinds of pith 
are nutritious; the juices of some stems furnish 
india-rubber, oil, wine, &c. ; the potato is the most 
important of the edible stem-tubers. 

See Bud, Branch, Leap, Root, Vegetable Physi- 
ology; H. Marshall Ward, The Oeifc ( ‘ Modern Science ’ 
series. Lend. 1892), for best English account of internal 
structure of stem, and Timber and Us Diseases ( ‘ Katupo’ 
series, Lond. 1880 ), for theories of ascent of sap ; Kemer’s 
rflatizcnlehcn (vol. i., Leip. and Wien, 1889), for adapta- 
tions of stems; also text-books of Sachs, Van Tieghem, 
Asa Gray, Wiesner, and others, 

Stencillingt a method of printing letters or 
designs, ^ The process consists in cutting out the 
I pattern in a thin plate, usually of metiu ; this is 
then laid on the surface intended to receive it, and 
the colour is rubbed into the cut space with a 
brush, the plate preventing the contact of the 
colour, except on the space cut out. It is much 
used for wall and other surface-decoration, as it is 
a rapid and cheap process, 

Stendal* a town of Piussian Saxony, 36 miles 
by rail N. by E. of Magdeburg, was the former 
capital of the Altmark, and has a Gothic cathedral 
( 1420-24 ), a Roland pillar, two old gateways, and 
a statue of Winckelmann, a native of the plaee. 
There are here large railway worksliops and some 
textile industries. Pop. (1900 ) 22,081. 

Stendhal* See Bkyle; and add two recent 
French works on him by E. Rod (1891) and (on 
his diplomatic career) L. Farges ( 1892). 

Stenntfi. See Stone Circles. 

Steno* Nicholas, anatomist and geologist, was 
born at Copenhagen in 1638. He was brought up 
a strict Lutheran, and was trained to medicine, 
winning great fame as an inquirer into the anatomy ; 
oHlie pands, the heart, and the brain. For many I 
years he led a wandering life in Holland, France, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, but in 1667 settled in 
Florence, and w’as converi^ to the Roman Catliolio 
faith through the eloquence and earnestness of 
Bossaet. About this same perioil he turned his 
attention to geology. He was thq fiiet to poifit 
out the true origin of fossil animals; he treated 
of the structure of the earth’s ciTUit, desriy 
portraying the prevalent stratification of locks^ 
and discriminating between their volcanic, chemi- 
cal, and mechanical modes of origination. Soon 
after settling in Florence he .was 4ippointed 
physician to the Grand -duke Ferdinand 1^., and 
later ad<led thereto the office of tutor to the son of 
Grand-duke Cosimo JII. But his conversion gradu* 


^ w ,v-_._ ., ,:., , '. 


iliW'dt^ ttway hta Tultid fwtti BrtMftl } W 

b^me a man of marked piety, was BiWe a mwPi 
and ih 1677 was despatched by the pope to^tne 
mnrdi of Qeimany to act as viear-apostoUc of toose 
r^ons. He died at Schwerin on 2Sth November 
lw7. See Professor Haghes in Nature for 1882. 

- See SuoaTnAKD. 

Atontor^ one of the Greeks before Troy, whose 
Ti^ce was as loud as that of fifty men together. 

^te^anlte* See StLVBn, p. 46i. 

Blei^lllailOtiS# See ASOLBl»IADAC£iB. 

saint and protoxnartyr ; see Deacon. 
His festival falls on December 26. 

the name of ten popes of the Roman 
Catholic Qiureh. Stephen I. was the successof 
of Lucius III., and his pontificate (254-257) is 
memorable only for his hotly maintaining against 
Cyprian that peretics baptised by heretics need 
not be rebaptifso<l on admission into the orthodox 
church. A martyr according to tradition, he 
was canonised, his day falling on August 2. — 
Stephen II. died two days after his election 
(Match 27, 752), hence lie is often omitted 

from the list of popes. II is succc^swor, Stephen 

III., was, a native of Horne. Witen Astf)l]>lms, 
king of tlie Lombanls, threat eucd Rome, iiud the 
Byssantine emperor, Constantine Copronymos, left 
utiln^ded his a])poals for succour, Stephen turn<'tl 
to Pepin, king of the Franks, who forced Astolphus 
to withdraw, and gave the j^iope the exat chafe of 
Ravenna, the real fourulation of the t.onjpoiul 
power of the papacy. Stephen died in 757. 
Stephen \nj., elected in is infaiuous from 
hie disinterring the corpse of his pennllimate prr 
decessor, Formosus, un<l tlirowiug it into the finer. 
The year after he himself was strangled in |ubu)r,. 
— Stephen X. was elected in 1057, midito fhe 
influenco of the celebrated Hildebrand, but died 
after eight months’ rule. 

Sf4^p]lCllf king of England ( n;k7-54). was ihc 
third sou of Stephen, Count of Blois, by A<h.ia, 
daughter of William the (kuKjueror, and was there- 
fore nephew of Henry 1. and consiii of Matilda, 
daughter of Henry. He w.ius born in 1 105, 
over to Engliind at an early ago, and l^jcame u 
favourite with Ids uncle, wlio gave him 1 lie coma 
shin of Mortain in Normandy, whih^ hegaiueil Unit 
of Rottlogne by marriage with its heiress, a niece of 
the famous Godfrey of Houillon, and gninddauglilei 
of Malcolm ami Margaret of Seotlaiub IMieii bis 
uncle Ileiny I. resolved to settle tlie crown on his 
daughter Matilda, whoso first Imslmiul Wiis Ileiiry 
V.> emperor of Germany — whence she is often styleU 
tjie ‘ Empress Maud ’ — he hold a council in .London 
early in 1127, where Stephen with the rest took the 
oath of fealty to Maud. A few" months later the 
widowed empress married Geoffrey Plantagcnet. 
On the clcatli of Henry 1. (Dctjemlxjr I, 1135) 
Stephen hurried over to England from Normandy, 
was hailed with enthusiasm by the Londoners and 
the oituens of Winchester, and was crowned on the 
22d of the same month. He jiromised many 
reforms, but though a nierciml and generous 

man he never received, or deserved to receive, 
confid.ence from his p^ple. II© attempted . to 


the lavish favours he heapeii U|>on certain of the 
great lords. King David of Scotland invaded the 
North on Maud^ behalf, but suflfored a severe 
defeat near Northallerton. (1138b y^t Stephen was 


bQh>i^th aiid Newc^^^ while icq^t 


CtmiberlaBd without homage. The powerful 
enemy that the king made within England was 
I Bobnt, Ear) of Gtoacestm; an illegitiimte sou of 
Henry who held the strong fm tnm oi BHktol; \ 
and next he arraj^ed qmust himself the ] 

power of the cleivy by bis eixarrel with the 
ticiar, Roger, bisnop of Salisbury, bk uejdie^V 
the bishops of Ely and Lincoln, and his 
mate son Roger the Chancellor. The realm ne# 
fell into sheer anarchy ; the bamxm plundered 
burned at their pleasure ; * men saul openly that' 
Christ and His saints were ii^leep.* In tl3ft , 
Matilda arrived in England, and in 1141 tO€dii\ 
Stephen prisoner at Lincoln. Matilda was nbW . 
acknowledgefl as queen, but her harshness ami 
greed soon disgusted Englishmen. The men df 
London rose, and she fled to Winchester liefore 
them. On the Ist November 1141 Stephen oV 
tairied his lilwity in exchange for the Earl of 
Gloucester, who had fallen into the Imnds of his 
friends at Winchester, and the yew .1142 jijaw him 
again in the ascendant. Earl Robert died in 1147, 
and the year after Matilda finally left E'viglatid. 
Her son ilcniiy was given the dnchy of Normandy 
in 1149, and next year he became cm hk fai^or 
(leofiVcN ’s death < ‘onot of Anjou also. He maitiedi 
Eleanm* the Duchess of Aqtiitairie in 1.132, and 
now crossed <<\ er to England to pui'Suo his ambi-: 

I tioa further. Tho death of bis son Eii.stace 
! from Stcjdien all hearts for ]>roloiiging tbe stragg^ . 
and by the peji,oe of Walling lord, and AVestminisrtiOr 
be agiYfcd to acknowledge Henry as his siuccies^ti . . 
bis continental proper!}' being socu»v?d to Iitk 
rcmauiing children, arnf all ilie ^ ail 11111011 x 3 © ^ or 
castles that bad sprung up during the 
civil vv.u, to the nninKvr €;i 1115, U» W desfcrciy^d. ' 
>vtcphen died at Dover in October 11.34, 

King. Set: }D:.ngaKV, Vok VI. p. 

5: PotAAn, Vo). VIIL p. ‘iTi.. 

NCi^|>heil 4 J Irorn at JV*okn hi Dorsetshire, 
of an Ab'crdonian eUsdv, in I75S. wuk odneatied at 
W invho.‘-.tcr, and Wcamo .^nccctifsivciy a padiament- 
nrv icponer, an ♦dfirial in St KittH, lui advcKSate 
in casei‘ fwAore the Privy -couneiJ, nx^dior:.: 

tor fra ice, uTulcr secretary bn the colonies, amV a/ - 
juasioi of Uaj C'onri of Phancery. He dlcd‘ at I 
jJnib, 1 0th October iKkk Hc w?vs an a)K)lUiopist>. ' 


\Mi> a serjoiUtx-nt la\\ . the author of a iimmrmty, 
the Cfftmiml Lim ( Ls;i4), Aw tmiml 

Laws 0 / Jt^xgltind Ac.— Tho third JBOtogSxit 

dAM»> Stephen { 1789-1859), frnm IMirity &sdl, 
Cambridge, passed in 1813 to Llncidfi’a liin, aitd 
became counstd to the <>lonml Oifica.and Board of 
Trade, tJien under T?ooretaty of state Mr the cfliemca 
from JS34 to 1847, when wa« knighkid7 From 
1840 he was rogius profexsor of Modeni at y 

Caui bridge. So© the Mem oir prefixed to the 4th edi- 
tioii of \\in EsmyBLnJie.vlesimtiml {VM^)% : 

another weH-kiiown work by him txdtig XmtHtm 
vn t/w ILfstor ^ of France (1851).— Tb© ydungei^t 
son, S£E Geokoe Stephen ( 1704-1870), woaeticoes- 
sively a solicitor and barrister, was knight^ in 
1837 for his services in the reform of tlie i[>oor-laws, ^ 
imprisonment for debt, and the pdJh^ foicej in ' 
1855 emigrateil to Victoria; and like liis father 
wrote on the slavery question. 

Sm James Fitejambs Stefhbk, son of Sit ! 
James Stephen, was born at Kensington, 3d ManSi ^ : 
1829, and educated at Eton, King's College, ; ^ 
don, and Trinity College,' Cambridge. TalSisi®, .t 
kk B.A. (1852), and cali^l to tiie bar at the itiWr ' y 
Temple (1854), be travelled the Midland CiroAit,. 
and beeaine Wshtdei* df Newark-on-Ti«nt ( ISS^ 

6db >a (1668), i^al member of tlie Vioevey 
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of India’s Council (1869-72), professor of Common 
Law at the Inns of Court (1875-79), a K.C«S.L 
(1877), and judge of the High Court of Justice 
(1879-91), on his retirement being created a 
baronet. The Indian Evidence Act was due to 
him ; and among his works are a GenercU View of 
the Criminal Law of England (1863); Liberty^ 
Equality^ and Fraternity (1873); Digest of the 
Law of Evidence (1876); Digest of the Criminal 
Law (1877); History of the Criminal Law of 
England (^1883); Story of Nuncomar (1885); and 
Hfjrve Sabhaticoi (Saturday Jtteview articles, 1892). 
He unsuccessfully contested Harwich (1865) and 
Dundee (1873) as a moderate Liberal. He died 
12th March 1894. — His younger brother, Sir Leslie 
Stephen, born at Kensington, 28th November 1832, 
was educated at Eton, King’s College, London, and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he was fellow and 
tutor. Relinquishing orders and removing to Lon- 
don, he became editor of the Cornhill ( 1871-82 ),and of 
the first twenty -six volumes of the great Dictionary 
of National Biography ( 1 885-9 1 , from 1 890 con j ointly 
with Mr Sidney Lee, his successor). His works 
include The Play around of Europe (1871; he was 

{ )re8ident for a while of the Alpine Club) ; tlie de- 
ightfiil Hoursfu a Library vols. 1874-79 ) ; History 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth CenUiry( 1876) ; 
Johnson (1878), Pope (1880), Swift (1882), and 
George Eliot (1902) in the ‘Men of Letters ’ series ; 
Science of Ethics ( 1882 ) ; lives of Mr Fawcett ( 1885 ) 
and his brother (1895); An Agnostic's Apology 
( 1893) ; Social Rights and Duties ( 1896) ; The Eng- 
lish Utilitarians (1900); Studies of a Biographer 
(reprinted from magazines, 4 vols. 1898-1902). 
LL.D. of Cambridge, he was made K.C.B. in 1902. 

Stephens^ Henry, is the Phiglish name of the 
first of the famous printers called Eistienne oi ^Jtienne 1 


(c. 1460-1520), who settled in Paris about 1500. 
His business was taken up in 1526 by his second son 
Robert ( b. 1503 ), having in the inteiwal been man- 
aged by jus step-father. Robert specially distin- 
guished himself by the excellence of his workman- 
sliip, and was in 1539 and 1540 appointed printer to 
the king in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Early in life 
he became a convert to the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion ; and on more than one occasion he got into 
difficulties with the theological authorities of the 
university of Paris for intrcKlucing editorial changes 
in the text of the Bibles and Testaments he printed. 
In 1550 indeed he found it prudent to retire to 
Geneva. There he remained until his death, on 7tb 
September 1059, and published several of Calvin’s 
works. Robert Stephens was a scholar as well as 
a printer ; he published and printed in 1532 a Latin 
dictionary (Thesaurus Linguve Latince) which re- 
mained a standard work down to the middle of the 
IStli century. Amongst his editions of tlie Holy 
Scriptures the Latin New Testament of 1523, the 
Latin Bible (folio) of 1528, add the Greek New 
Testament (folio ; see Bible, Vol. II. p. 126) of 1550 
deserve special mention. Being a lover of the New 
Learning he also printed several of the cleissic 
authors, numerous Latin grammars, and similar 
books. Robert’s brother Charles (1504-64), who 
gnuluated in medicine and practised in Paris, took 
charge of his brother’s business when he withdrew to 
^ Geneva, and wrote and printed himself an encyclo- 
p£edio work (Dictionarium Historicum ac Poeticumy 
1553), a collection of ancient treatises on agricul- 
ture (Preedium^Busticum, 1554), and other books. 
Bobers eldest son Henry (bom at Paris in 1528) 
worthily^ sustained the reputation of the family. 
He received an excellent education, and became 
celebrated for his knowledge of Greek. Both 
before and after he settled down at Geneva (in 
1551) he travelled in Italy, England,* and the 
Netherlands, collating MSS. (mostly Greek), and 
consorting with scholars. In 1556 he set up a press 


of his own in Geneva, and issued from it a gr^t 
number of the ancient Greek authors, including 
some twenty ‘ first editions.’ His greatest achieve* 
meat as a scholar was a Greek dictionary entitled 
Thesaurus Grcecce Linquee (5 vols. folio, 1572), ra 
which he spent nearly all his fortune. In his 
editions of classic authors he indulged in ma^ , 
textual emendations, most of them based on MS. 
authority, but some purely conjectural. From 
about the year 1578 he Ito a very restless and 
wandering life, and his business was greatly ne- 
glected, till at length he died at Lyons early in 
1598. He also wrote his mother- tongue with force 
and elegance, his most remarkable production in it 
being Uie semi- satirical Apologie pour Hirodote 
( 1566). The traditions of tlxe family were kept up 
by Paul (1566-1627), the son of Henry (II.) 
Stephens, who printed valuable editions of Eur- 
ipiefes (1602) and Sophocles (1603); and by Paul’s 
son Antoine (1592-1674), who ^became king’s 
printer at Paris, and amongst other hooks printed 
the Septuagint. 

See Gresweirs View of the Early Parisian Greek Press 
(1833); French works by Benouard (2d ed. 1848) and 
Bernard ( 1856 ) ; and Mark Pattison’s posthumous Essays 
(1889). 

I Stephens, Alexander Hamilton, an Ameri- 
can statesman, was born in Georgia in' 1812, ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1834, and elected by the 
Whigs in 1843 to congress, where he sat till *i859. 
He advocated the annexation of Texas as early as 
1838, and in 1864 defended the Kansas- Nebraska 
act. He at first opposed secession, but in 1861 
became vice-president of the Confederacy, and in 
1865 was imprisoned for five months. He sat in 
congress again from 1874 to 1882, was elected 
governor of Georgia in 1882, and died 4th March 
1883. His War between the States appeai'ed in 
1867-70. 

Stephens, George, arclKcologist, was born in 
Liverpool, December 13, 1813, and was educated in 
I University College, London. He settled early at 
j Stockholm, and was appointed in 1851 lector, 

I later professor, of English in the university of 
i Copenhagen. His works are numerous and learned, 
the most important his magnificent Old Northern 
Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England ( 3 
vols. 1866-68-84), and its abridgment, containing, 
however, all the engravings and translations ( 1884). 
Other works are on the Ruthwell Cross (isfe), on 
Bugge’s Studies in Northern Mythology (1883), and 
his early translation into Englisn of Tegner’si^n^A-to/ 
(Stockholm, 1841). He died 13th August 1895. 

Stephens, James, Fenian, was born at Kil- 
kenny in 1824, son of an auctioneer’s clerk with 
more of Saxon than of Celtic blood. He had a 
good education, took early to mathematics, and at 
twenty obtained an appointment during the mak- 
ing of the Limerick and Waterford Railway. He 
next went to Dublin, and soon became one of the 
most active agents of the Young Ireland party. 
He was slightly wounded at the miserable scuffle 
of Ballingarry (29th June 1848), skulked for three 
months thereafter amon^ the mountains from 
Tipperary to Kerry, and then sailed from Cork to 
France disguised as a lady’s servant. For some 
years he lived mainly at Paris, where he obtained 
an insight into the working of continental secipt 
societies, and in 1853 journeyed over Ireland making 
liimself acquainted with its condition and prwar- 
ing the soil for the Fenian conspiracy. As its ^ Head 
Centre’ he exercised an enormous and despotic 
influence, and throughout showed remarkable dex» 
terity in the disguises and characters he assumed 
on his visits to all parts of Ireland. He visited 
America early in 1864 to attempt to overthrow the 
rival schemes formed there by patriot 0 » and' was 
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a^res^ in Dublin on the 10th November of the 
same year. Fourteen days later he made his escape 
from Kichmond Bridewell in a manner so suspicious 
that many have looked for the explanation rather to 
government connivance than to the treachery of 
officials. He found his way to New York, where 
he was formally deposed by *the Fenians. He sank 
into obscuiity, and returned to Ireland in 1891. 
See O’Leary ^s Recollections of Fenianism%\%'^%), 
Stephensoiit George, the father of the loco- 
motive, was tlie son of liobert Stephenson, who 
again was the son of a Border shepherd in Oxnam 
parish, Roxbnrghs|^iire, and had crossed the Cheviots 
in search of work at the Northumbrian coal-mines. 
He was born at Wylam, 8 miles from Newcastle, 
on the 9th of June 1781, in circumstances of great 
poverty, his father having to maintain a family of six 
children on twelve shillings a week, earned by tend- 
ing a colliery -engine. George’s first employment 
was herding cows at twopence a day, from which 
he was promoted to hoeing turnips at fournence ; 
subsequently he was appointed lireinan at Micimill 
Colliery, and at fifteen we find liiiu at Thr<xkJey 
Bridge, reu)icing in a salary of twelve shillings 
a week. The early life of Stoplienson presents 
R record of determined purpose, industry, and 
sagacity. Out of his hum bio gains Ijo coiiirive<l 
to pay fournence a week for lessons in reading, 
writing, aiiu arithmetic, which were conned over 
at iilght, and nuistcred by the light of his engine- 
fire. As fireman lie api)lie<l himself to diligent 
study of the steam engine, taking his macliine to 
pieces during his leisure hours, and thus gaining n 
thorough practical knowledge of it. At Black ! 
Callertoii Colliery in 1801, by dint of mending ; 
shoes and cleaning watches, in adilition to his I 
regular employment, fStephensoii contrived to save | 
his first guinea. At twenty-one lie luwl saved i 
enough to furnish a cottage in a humble and | 
on 28th Novemlxr 1802, he was Jiiarriod to Fanny | 
Henderson, who died in 180(5, while her husband I 
was brakesman at Killing worth Colliery, In l8lo ! 
the iuyention of a colliery safety- himn, the | 
‘Geordie,’ brought his name before the jnibfic, and | 
led to a long contruvei'sy wdtli tlm supporters uf i 
Davy’s Safety-lamp (q.v.), . He received a jmbiic • 
testimonial of £1000 for his discovery. In 1812 
he became engine-weight at Killiugworth (Colliery, 
and it waS here, by Lord Kav on s worth’s pennisBion 
(1814), that he constructed liLs first locomotive, 
*My Lord,’ for the colliery tram roads. At first 
it was not very efficient ; but subsequently the 

g rand improvement of the ‘ steaiii-blast ’ carried 
is experiment to a triumphant issue (see Rail- 
ways )• Further iinprovenieiits followed, and in 
1821 Stephenson w'as appointed engineer for the con- 
struction of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. 
In 1820 Stephenson married his second wife, Flliza- 
beth Hindmarsh, the daughter of a farmer. 

, The rapid growth of the trade of South Lanca- 
shire, together with the uii|K)pu}ar management of 
the Bridgew’ater Canal, gave rise in 1821 to the pro- 
ject of a railway between Liverpool and Manchester, 
when the bill ultimately passed, on 16th March 1826, 
Stephenson was appoint^ principal engineer, with 
£1000 a year. ARer inconceivable 
difficulties the line was completed in 1829. There 
then ensued the memorable competition of engines, 
r^ulting in the complete triumph of Stephen- 
son VVRockefV(see^ fig. in Vol. VIIL p. 654), 
which, to the astonishment of every one except 
himself, .was found capable of veiling at the 
tiul then undreamt-of r&te of S5 miles, an hour. 
^Now, exclaimed one of the directors, ♦ hae George 
Stephen^n at last delivered himseUr’ Whfle 
dooupi^ In canning out the vast system of 
way ynich soon ovempread the countiy Strahen- 
sore home wan at Alton Grange, near Leieestef ; 


but of it he Saw little, S3 he whs often travel- 
ling on businesB for weeks at a time.; During 
the three years ending 1837 he was^principid 
engineer on the North Midland, York and Noil^fa 
Midland, Manchester and Leeds, Birmingham and 
Derby, and Sheffield and Rotherham jwilWa^; 
in 1836 alone 214 miles of railway were put una^ 
liis direction, involving a capital of five millionni 
and be would sometimes dictate reports and lett^ 
for twelve continuous hours. But in the midst of 
his immense business his heart remained as youthr^ 
ful as ever. In spring he would snatch a oay tor 
bird’s-nesting or gardening, in autumn nutting 
was still a favourite lecreation; and we flaa 
him writing to his son a touching account of a 
pair of i*obms. Strong as he hod shown himself 
when the world was all against him, lie was not 
less so in the midst of his success. During the 
railway mania liis offices in Loudon were crowded 
every day with men of every rank and condition, 
eager to strengthen their pnispoctuses by the 
weight of his name. Where lie disapproved — and 
at tiJis time he almost always did disapprove — ho 
invariably^doc lined, though 6y a<;cecUng ne might 
have made enormous gain ; hut to make money 
without labour or liouoiir had no charm for 
Stephenson. In the autumn of 1846 ha visited 
Belgium and Spain. Gn his way Jjonie he was 
seized with pleuiisy, from which attack he 
seems never to have tlnuoaghly recovered. He 
oceupiod his laier years iu the quiet pui'suits Of a 
country gentleman", growing fruit and Indulging 
his love of natujie.. He ilied at his country-seat 
of 'Fapron, near ChoNterlield, on 12th August 
1818. In Itis prime Stephenson was strong and 
full of ciahUo iHsisctihu vigour, and fond ot feats 
of wtr».u)gtl«. He rejol Ultle, ns his youth and man- 
hooil IumI been spent hi loud work ; and most of 
Ins letters were dictaU^d. But be enjoyed. cCxivor- 
sjxtbm, from m }.dch most of lus imparkni Informatipn 
wji'.j derived, Ihc leading feature of lus miml \yas 
honesty 44' purpone, find determination in carrying 
it out ' I, l ave fought for the loco n.iotiv’’c single- 
handed hn nearly twenty years/ he says; *l put 
ii}» with iivery ixomlf, determined not lo be put 
down/ tiickery ami alfectatiori he never , 

coiu'ea led ld,‘^ cuntemph "while hoiiesfc merit never 
Hj?peab‘<l lo his liberality iu vain. 

Simy of fhe fjfe of (v€orf/c St^henson 
( I8r>7 ; new c4. and vol. v, of hia Lives of 

Loidneers (Ucorge sud Robert Stephe-nRon: new cd, 
18T4). 

8teph€Il.SOIl« limmiw only son of George 
Stephenson, by his first wife, was born at WUKpg- 
toa Quay on 16th OcUiber 1S03. When a boy 
he attended a scIkk)! in N<nvca.stlc ; in 1819 hc was 
apprenticed to a coalvicwer at Killihgworth. In 
lS22his father’s improving ciicunistiu^ocs euabl^ : 
him to send Robert to the university of Bdiuburgh, 
wdieie ho i*cmaino<l six months, and made oUcdlmt 
use of his time. In 182*3 we find him assisting 4^. 
father in the survey for the Stockton and DariJbl^- 
ton Railway. Subso^iiOnUy he took an active bart 
in the locomotive engine-works started by ^dafiii'tXier 
at Newcastle. In June 1824 he went to Colombia, 
in South America, on an engineerilng ap^intment, 
but retuined at the end of thjree y^rs. He then 
assumed the management of the NevV^tle business. 
During the discussion as to the powfer to be ein- : 
ployed on the Liverpool and Manchester Une^ he 
was in constant oomhmnicatibn with liis fathei^i ^ 
wdiom his quick perceprion and rapid judgniieht :: 
were of great aesiatahee. The result was the suc^ 
oessful eonstructioxi of thh ‘ Rocket. ’ Shortly after 
the completion of . this line he was appoInhiMl, 
engineer of the IjOicester and Swannington 
way. Subeeqtieht]^ he was appointed 
engineer, along iritis his father, of ther London 
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and Birmingham liiie, the execution of which 
immense work was ultimately almost wholly en* 
trusted to him. In 1829 he married Frances, 
daughter of John Sanderson, merchant in London. 
She died in 1842 without issue. The London and 
Birmingham line was completed in such a manner 
as to raise Stephenson to the very highest rank in 
his profession. Amount his great achieveuients 
were the Britannia ana Conway Tubular Bridges, 
the Victoria Bridge across the St Lawrence at 
Montieal, the two bridges across the Nile at 
Damietta, tlie Royal Boraer Bridge. Berwick, and 
the High Level Bridge, Newcastle, seveial of 
which are described at Bridge, Vol. II. 44Q~1. 
In 1847 he was returned to the House of Uommons 
as member for Whitby. He was the recipient of 
many honours from abroad, and was much con- 
sulted about foreira railways. He died on 12th 
October 1859, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Robert Stephenson inherited the kindly 
spirit and benevolent disposition of his father, 
to whom he was ever reatly to attribute the chief 
merit of his own achievements. * It was his 
thorough training/ he once said, * his exalmple, and 
his character wliich made me the man I am. ’ 

See Smiles’s Story of the Life of George Stephenson 
Q857) and Lives of the Engineers, voL v., and J. C. 
Jeaffreson’s I4fe of Robert Stephenson (2 vols. 1864). 

Stepney. See London, Vol. VI. p. 703. 

Stepnink ( ‘ Son of the Steppe ’ ), the nom de 
guerre of an exiled leader of the Russian revolu- 
tionary party, was born in 1852 of an old Little 
Russian family called Kravchinsky, Sergius Mik- 
hailovitch studied at Kieff, held a commission in 
the artillery, and in 1870^73 was a professor at 
Kieif ; but naving become obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, and believed to have been the assassin of 
General Mesentseff, head of the Russian police in 
1878, he left Russia and settled (1876) in Geneva, 
and subsequently ( 1885) in London. He published 
in Russian many articles and works on the ethnog- 
raphy, history, folk-lore, and literature of Little 
Russia, and lectured and wrote for the magazines 
in England and America, but was best Xnown 
as author of La Russia Sotterauea ( Milan, 1881 ; 
Eng. trans. Underground Russia, 1883), sketches 
of Uie Nihilist movement and its leaders ; of Russia 
under' the Tearj(Eng. trans. 1885), a terrible indict- 
ment ; and of The CareerofaNiMlist, a novel ( 18^ ) ; 
Russian Wit and Huinotir ( 1894) ; Nihilism as it is 
(1894); King Stork and King Log (1895). With 
Kropotkine (q.v.) and Lavron, he was one of the 
heads of the Nihilist party. See Nihilism. He 
was run over by a train near London, 23d Dec. 1895. 

SteppeSy the broad ^ains of southern Russia and 
western Siberia. See Desert. 

Stercillijicesef with the closely allied Mal- 
vaoese and Byttnenacese and the Tiliacese form the 
natural order of Columhiferse. The family consists 
of 130 species of lar^ trees and shrubs, natives 
of warm climates. Many species, particularly of 
the sub-order Bombaceae, are trees of gigantic size, 
amongst which is the Baobab (q.v.) or Adansonia 
digUajlct. The bark of some species is very fibrous, 
BO that it is made into ropes and coarse dotii. The 
light wood of Ochroma lagopus is used in the West 
Ind^ instead ^ of cork. SterctUia foetida, an 
Indian tree, with^ excessively fetid flowers, has 
pale wwd, which is very durable, and susceptible 
of a high polish. Spars of this wood are called 
Poon Spars^ The seeds of some species, as of the 
Silk-eottaQ (q.v.) trees, are surrounded with silky 
haira. The iieede of all the species are oleaginous ; 
those of som are eatable, as those of the Chicha 
(Stereuim ekickst aa4 ^ lasiantha) of Brazil, which 
am about the siao of a pigeon’s egg, and have a 
pieasaat ftavow. Th^ are roasted before being 
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eaten. The Kola Nut (q.v.) of Africa is thescitf / 
of a Sterculia. The wime order agrees with MeL 
vacefis in possessing inucilaginous and demuleeut 
properties. The Gum Tragaeanth (see Gum) Of 
Senegal and Sierra Leone is pioduced hy Steremm 
tragacantha. The Duiiau (q.v.) is the fruit of a 
tree of this order. 

Stere (Gr. stereos, •solid*), the name given to 
the unit of cubic measure in the French metrical 
system. It is a cubic M^re (q.v.), and equivalent 
to 35*3156 English cubic feet. The deeastirt is 
equal to 10 steres, and the dexdsUre to the tenth 
part of a stere. Tliis measum is much used for 
wood, especially firewood. 

Stereoscope (Gr. stereos, •solid,’ and skopein, 

• to see ’). Each eye of an observer forms its own 
retinal image of visible objects. These two imajges^ 
being taken from slightly different points of view, 
are Sightly different from one anotiier, as may be 
seen by looking at neai* objects with each eye 
alternately ; and they are the more so the nearer 
or the narrower the objects are. These two retinal 
images are blended by a process of interpretation 
of sensation, which interpretation is based on ex- 
perience, into a mental image of the object seen 
as a solid object posscssiim three dimensions. 
Professor (afterwards Sir (Jliarles) Wheatstone 
first pointed this out in 1838, and set himself the 
question, •What would be the visual effech of 
siniultaneously presenting to each eye instead of 
the object itself its projection on a plane surface 
as it appears to that eye?’ He tried the experi- 
ment with drawings of cubes, <&a, and found that 
when one eye was made to look at each drawing 
the two images blended into one which appears 
to stand out in relief. Photography supplies more 
accurate representations of views from two points 
of view than the artist’s eye and liana can 
supply ; and if a view be taken by two lenses 
upon diffei'ent parts of a single sensitive plate 
the print from the negative must be divided 
into two and the two pictures transposed and 
mounted. If this transposition be neglected the 
effect is pseudoscopic — i.e. instead of objects 
standing out in relief they stand back as if their 
more prominent surfaces were the walls of cavities. 
The stereoscope is essentially an instrument in 
which each picture is examined by a separate 
lens, and the two lenses are inclined so as to shift 
the images towards one another and thus to ensure 
or to facilitate the blending of the two images into 
one, besides wliich the lenses act as minifying 
glasses. The two lenses must be equal, l^is may 
ue ensured by using instead of whole lenses two 
halves of a single lens, the straight edges of which 
halves must be fixed parallel to one another. 

Stereotyping (Gr. stereos, ‘solid’) is the art 
of fabricating solid casts in type-metal from pages 
of movable types. Unless wlien the number re*, 
quired of any printed matter is very Bniall, the* 
actual printing is very seldom executed direetiy * 
from the types (see Printing). When the pagss 
are all corrected and ready for the press easts am 
taken from themeitlier in type-metid (stereetyMs) 
or in copper (electrotypes). The latter mesbod^ / 
being sharper and much more durable, is nfsnendty 
used when large numbers are to be piintedi am 
will l>e found described in the artkle 
METALLURGY. 

Stereotyping being much cheaper^ and qvitg ^ 
suitable wbeie moderately large nnmlmm are t 
quired, has also, in the papier-maeM proeeSe^VtlMl 
advantage that it can be executed hi a verjr 
time — an important matter in 
newspapers. It was invented by WilHwi GoS 
a goldsmith in Edinburgh, aWut tto ^ 

His process is as follows : after slightly o^g tte 
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Sterllnff. originally a substantivei /a ooin of 
true weiglit, as applied at first to the English 
penny, then to all current coin. Skeet aebepts the 
old and often doubted etymology that the iwne is 
derived from the Hanse merchants or MasUrUngs 
(i.e. ‘men from the east*), who had many {sdvi- 
leges in England in the 13th century, indudn^ 
probably that of coining money (see Vol. V. p. 
641 ). The adjective is now used of all the 
of the United Kingdom, and has long been a 
synonym for pure and genuine. 

Sterling, a city of Illinois, on Rock River (here 
crossed by two bridges, one of iron, 1100 feet long), 
109 riiiles W. of Chicago by rail. A large dam 
supplies water-power to most of tlie fifty factories, 
which produce fanning iiupleineiits, barbed wire, 
pumps, windmills, wiigons, paper, Hour, &c. ; and 
there are five foundries. Pop. ( 1900) 6309. 

Sterling, John, was born at Karnes Castle in 
Bute, 20th July 1806, where bis father, Captain 
Edward Sterling (1773-1847), was then making 
trial of faiTiiing. Ill-success drove him to Llan- 
hetliian, near Cowl>rid/;ve, Glamorganshire, in 1809, 
tlujiiee to Paris, and Tinally to Lon<lon, where he 
became one of tlie chief oracles of the Timm. Of 
liis seven children, John and nn elder brother alone 
Jived to gi'ow up. flohn w\as educated at private 
schools, at sixteen went to Glasgow University, and 
at nineteen entered Tj*inity College, Cambndge, 
Avliere he bad Julius Hare as his tutor. Impulsive, 
qiuck->vitte<], ‘able to argue w'iih four or five at 
once,’ he was recognised as the most brilliant 
nitjmber of the famous dcbatiiig society — the Union 
— members of which were iVlaurice, John Kemble, 
Spedding, Venal)les, Charles Ituller, and Ridiard 
M. Mi lues. After a year Sterling followed Mauiice 
to Tiiiiily Hall, but left Cambridge without a 
degree in 1827. He first thought of 1aw% but soon 
became busy on the Athenammy which bad not 
yet begun to flounsb. A Liberal in thought and 
in ])olities, he came under the influence of Cole- 
ridge, and formed a fust friendship with, General 
^ ^ ^ ^ T<irrijos. chief of a groun of Spanish exiles. In- 

printing-tnachiiie succe.ssfiil (see PniXTiNrj). lu deed his own uncertain health and his becoming 
this process, where the stereotype plates are re- at the hour of narting engaged to Miss Bartm 
quired to be fitted round a cylinder, and great alone ] no vented Ids sailing on that crazy expedi*- 
rapidity is necessary, tlie following changes are tiou which came to its inevitable close in Ih? 
made on the method ah-eady described. The paper, execution of Torrijos and StorUng's cousin Boyd 
instead of being beat into tlie tyjie >vith a brush, is at .Malaga — a tragedy^ wliich haunted Sterling . 
pre.ssed in with a soft roller, and is then rapidly with a lasting horror. He married in November 
dried by means of Jiot blankets in a hot press. 18.30, bat soon aftoi fell daugcronsly and spent 
When reatly the mould is bent inside a cjdimlrical fifteen months in the island of St Vincent, return- 
casting- box, the core of w hich is exactly of the ing iu August 1832. In June of next year he mcsfc 
same diameter as the printing cjdinder. The cast Hare at Bonn, and partly thmugh bis infiueueo! 
when taken out consequently fits the machine took orders, and served wdth characteristic zeal M 
exactly. So complete are the stereotyping arrange- Hare s curate at Hurstmonceaux for eight mouths, 
men ts in the larger new^spaper offices that dupliwite His liealth again giving way, he resigned, and 
casts of a page of the paper can be prepared in ten though he sometimes for some time after, au 
or twelve minutes. See F. J. F. Wilson, Stereo- Gariy le tells us, took duty for a friend in London^ . 
typing arid Electrotypuig 1887). 

Sterility, barrenness in regard to reproduction 
of the species, is a term applied both to plants and 
animals, and may be due to external conditions, 
functional disorder, organic defects, or, in human 
beings, the results of surgical treatment. See 
Flowers (Fertilisation of), REPRODUcrrioN, 

Embryoloov, Sex, Hybrid, Puberty, &c. Im- 
j^tency renders a moiTiage void j sterility in no 
way invalidates the marriage tie. As is well 
known, it frequently happens that children are 
bom to parents who have been childless for many 
years* See works cited at OBSTETRICS and Medi- 
cal JDRISPRUDBNCK ; Dr S. W. Gross, On Impo^ 
fence and Sterility of MeUes ( 1881 ) ; Dr Matthews 
Dunoan, On Sterility in Women (18^)* 

Sterlet# See STURaEON. 
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lie never aiivancea to priesi^s oraeis; inaeea, me 
divergence between lus opinions and the chnrdti’a 
soon widened beyond even the Colendgeau oa]^- 
bility of accoiiMiiodation. Carlyle first met him 
in ]F®ebruary 1835, and his friendship with Maurice 
was knit still faster by the latter’s mairru^ to 
Sterling’s sister-in-law. He wrote for iS/ac^- 
taood and Mill’s review — the Westminster, busied 
himself with projects for tragedies, one of wMcIl 
Strafford^ saw the light for a little in 1843, and : 
wrote poems, one of which. The Election^ waa j 
published in 1841. la August 1838 he fonned : 
the club first call^ the Anonymous, then^i^ 
Sterling Club, among whose members w’ere | 
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ion, and yenaWea His wintem were 
at Boni^ux, Madeira, or in Itatyipfn,? 


surface of the types with a soft brush, stucco mixed 
to the consistency of thick cream is poured over 
them and allowed to ‘ set ; * the stucco, when taken 
off and baked in an oven till quite hard, forma a 
perfect matrix from which a cast in type-metal 
(see Type) is taken by means of a hollow castiug- 
iKix which dips the mould into the molten metal, 
rhe cast, which should be a perfect fac-simile of 
the types, is finally trimmed, planed on the back 
down to the required thickness ( about I inch ), and 
ca^fully sized to fit the blocks on which it is to be 
printed. This process was universally employed 
for all purposes till it began to he superseded by the 
papier-mache process, invented by Genoux (1829), 
and introduced into England from the Continent. Its 
advantages, in cheapness and rapidity, were at once 
apparent, and now Ged’s process is nearly if not 
quite extinct. The process is as follows : several 
plies of soft thin paper, very carefully pasted 
together, are placed in a wet state on the face 
of the types, beaten in with a hard hru.sh, and 
impressecl as deeply as possible into all the in- 
terstices. The hollows on the outside of the paper 
are filled up witli pipeclay or similar material to 


give solidity to the mould, and a strong piece of 
brown paper pasted over all. It is then dried on 
a hot plate till hard enough to be lifted off tJic 
types. It is next put into a Hat casting-lH>x, the 
sides of wliich are, when close<l, just far enough 
ap<gt to allow the cast to be of the rerpiired thick- 
ness. The metal must bo pourctl in lu)t enough to 
run properly, but not hot enough to burn the ])aper. 
The cast is then triniine^l and nuule ready for the i 
printing-machine as in Ged’s process. Any acci- 
dental Jy bad letters can be replacenl by cntling a 
l^ple in the plate, and inserting and soldering in a 
type. Whole lines or sentences can also be altered, 
the required new j)ieces being cast separately and 
soldered into the plate. The papier-niache mould 
is not destioyed by the casting like the stucco 
matrix, hut can be kept, and, if carefully uso<t, 
almost any number of casts may be nuule from it. 

It is a juodilication of tliis process which has 
made the Drintimi* of newsuaDers on the rotarv' 
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vain hope of staving oif his inevitable doom. In 
England he lived in turn at Clifton, Falmouth, and 
Ventnor, and here he died, 18th September *1843. 

Julius Hare edited Sterling’s Essays and Tales ( 2 vols. 
1848) with a memoir, which seemed to Carlyle bo incom- 
plete, as dwelling too exclusively on his ecclesiastical 
side — a brief accident in his career —that he himself deter- 
mined to write his life, to give a faithful picture of his 
friend. The result was a masterpiecei of biography which 
will keep the name of John Sterling from ever being 
forgotten. 

Stenif Daniel. See Agoult. 

Sternbei^^ a town of Austria, 12 miles by 
rail N. of Olmutz, with cotton and linen manu- 
factures. Pop. 15,243. 

Sterne^ Laurence, one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish humorists, was born at Clonmel in Ireland, on 
the 24th of November 1713. His father, Roger 
Sterne, at that time an ensign in the 34th or Chiid- 
leigh’s regiment of foot, was the grandson of an 
ardibishop of York who had played an active part 
as a Cavalier ecclesiastic in the troubles of the 
previous century. Of his mother we know only 
that she was the daughter of a ‘noted sutler* of 
tlie name of Nuttle, and the widow of a soldier, 
probably a comrade of her second husband. To 
Roger Sterne she bore seven children, of whom, 
however, but three survived the period of infancy. 
The family, coiitinually recruited by births and 
reduced by deaths, accompanied their parents in 
the ceaseless wanderings necessitates! by the father’s 
military duties ; and it was not till Laurence was 
eleven ye«ars old that it was found possible, or at 
least convenient, to give him any systematic edu- 
cation. He was then sent to Halifax grammar- 
school, where he remained for over seven years, and 
whence he was by the assistance of his kinsman, 
Simon Sterne of Elvington, sent to Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Here he obtained a sizarship, and in 
1736, after taking his B.A. degree, he quitted 
Cambridge for York, where his father's brother. Dr 
Jacques Sterne, held, together with a goodly num- 
ber of ecclesiastical offices, the archdeaconry of the 
diocese. Through this uncle's influence Laurence, 
who had been ordained three months after taking 
his degree, and who took priest’s orders in 1738, 
was presented to the living of Sutton-on-the-Forest, 
and then or immediately afterwards appointed a 
prebendary of York. 

Three years later, in 1741, he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Lumley, by whom he had one daughter, Lydia, 
born in 1745, to whom he was all his life tenderly 
attached, and who published an edition of his Letters 
after his death. Of his life in his Yorkshire parish 
during the next nineteen years little or nothing 
is known, except that at some time, probably 
near the end of this period, a quarrel took place 
between him and his uncle, because (to quote the 
former’s account of it )• ‘ I would not write party- 
paragraphs in the newspapers; though he was a 
party man I was not, and detested such dirty work, 
thinking it beneath me.* In 1759 he wrote the first 
two volumes of the work which was destined to 
make him famous. The Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy, and which, after being first published 
at York in the autumn of that year by a local 
^ol^eller, was brought to London by its author 
in 1760, and there published anew. Its success 
was immediate and signal, and Sterne at once 
became^ a ‘ lion ’ of the fashionable world. The 
first edition of the book was exhausted in three 
months. In April Dodsley brought out a second, 
and this was shortly afterwards followed somewhat 
incongruously by a volume of the Sermons of the 
* Rev. Mr Yorick.’ By the end of the year vols. iii. 
and iv. ‘of Tristram Shandy, for which Dodsley had 
given £380 in advance, were already in the press, 


and in January 1761 they made their appearance to 
receive from the town as heartily amused a welcome 
as their two predecessors. 

Meanwhile Sterne, who had in the previous year 
been presented by one of his new friends of rank, 
Lord Falcon berg, to the living of Cox wold, had 
transferred his residence to the parsonage of that 
place, which was thenceforth to be his home ; and 
throughout the greater part of 1761 he was busy 
there upon the fifth and sixth volumes of his 
novel. They were published in December, and 
three weeks later Sterne, whose health, never robust, 
was already beginning to fail, left England for 
France, where he was received with high honours 
by the literary society of the time, and where 
he prolonged his stay until the summer of 1764. 
In Januaiy 1765 vols, vii. and viii. of Tristram 
Shandy were given to the world, and met with a 
more favourable reception than the two preceding 
volumes, the public interest in which haa slightly 
flagged. They were followed by the publication 
of a second series of Sermoiis of a far more unclerical 
character than their predecessors, and, indee<l, 
abounding in quaint touches of their author’s 
peculiar humour. The autumn and winter of 1765 
were spent in a tour through Franco and Italy, 
which supplied the material of the work to which, 
in the former of those countries, ho still owes his 
fame. The summer of the following year saw him 
at work again at Cox wold on the ninth and «la«t 
volume of Tristram Shatidy, which appeared in 
Januaiy 1767. The rest of that year >vas occupied 
in the preparation of the first two volumes of The 
Sentimental Journey throngh France and Italy, and 
in the last days of February 1768 they were pub- 
lished. Their author’s health, however, was no^v 
completely wrecked ; the pulmonary malady from 
which he had long suffered advanced with rapid 
strides ; and, attacked by pleurisy in the early 
days of March, he breathed his last in his London 
lodgings on the 18tli of that month. His funeral, 
which was attended by only two moiirnei’s, one of 
whom was his publisher, took place four days after, 
at the Bayswater burying ground of the parish of St 
George’s, Hanover Square. A grim legend later 
obtained currency to the effect that two days after 
their interment Sterne’s remains were stolen by 
body-snatchers and disposed of to the professor of 
Anatomy at Cambridge, by whom, a friend of the 
deceaseci, they M^ere actually recognised on the dis- 
secting- table. There seems, however, to be no other 
warrant for this ghastly stoiy than is to be found in 
the fact, attested^ by the records of contemporary 
jburnals, that similar desecrations of this particular 
graveyard had about that time been common. The 
truth, however, as to the exact spot of Sterne’s sepul- 
ture cannot now be ascertained. A stone erected 
iwany years later with an inscription recording 
(inaccurately) the date of his death, declares his 
body to be lying ‘ near to this place,’ but that is all. 

His position in English literature is almost in 
like case ; for there is much the same difficulty in 
assigning their true place to his literary remains. 
It is, on the one hand, undeniable that there have 
been few writers of any age or country who have 
displayed such mastery over every form of humour, 
from the lowest to the highest, as was exercised 
from his veiy first entrance into the field of author- 
ship by this Yorkshire clergyman who never pub- 
lished a line till he was close uponefifty, and whb 
had somehow qualified himself for immediate and 
enthusiastic reception in the world of letters by a 
twenty-years* sojourn in a country parsonage. Yet, 
on the other hand, the imperfections othis art, 
and that in point not only of execution, but also 
of artistic conception and spint, it is impossible to 
overlook. The wild eccentricity of his manner and 
an-angement, though it is of course a deliberate 
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and, as a rule, it must be admitted, a highly suc- 
cessful bid for the laughter of the reader, was also 
to some extent the convenient cloak of a singularly 
slipshod literary style. His indecencies, if less 
, gross than those of Swift or Rabelais, are by 
reason of their pruriency far more oftensive. His 
passages of pathos, sometimes genuine and deejily 
moving, too often take the form of an artificial 
and overetrained sentimentalism, and degenerate 
from the affecting into the affected. His literary 
conscience had more than the laxity of his time, 
and, as a later critic of much learning and acumen. 
Dr Ferriar, showed, he was unscrupulous in his 
unacknowledged borrowings from tlie writings of 
other men. Nevertheless he is, and deserves to 
be, a classic of English prose fiction. The extrava- 
gant Rabelaisian drollery that revels through the 
pages of Tristram Shandy^ the marvellous keenness 
of eye, the inimitable delicacy of touch to which 
we owe the exquisite vignettes of the Scntim^Mtal 
Journey^ might not of themselves h;ive secured 
that place for Sterne ; but it is for ever secured to 
him in right of that combination of subjective ami 
personal with objective and dramatic humour in 
wliich perhaps he has never been excelled by any 
one save the creator of Falstatf. In Mr Shandy 
and his wife, in Corporal Trim, in Yorick, and 
above all in tliat masterpiece of IriiMifnl, subtle, 
tenderly humorous portraiture, ‘My Uncle 'Foby,’ 
Sterne has created imperishable types of character, 
and made their immortality his own. 

See J. Ferriar, lUustrations of S/rr/ir (181*2); Ltfe, 
by P. Fitzgerald (1S64; rewritten, ; the present 

writer’s Sterne^ in the ‘English Alen of l.etters’ series 
(18S3) ; AutobuMjraphical Fraqioent (in Scott’s and other 
memoirs); and The Whitefoord Papers (181KS). 

^StcrnboUly Thomas, one of the authors of the 
English version of psalms formerly attacho«l to I he 
Book of Oonimoii Prayer, wfis born about loOO near 
Blakeney in (Jloucestershire, acconling to Fuller 
I and Wood, in Hampsliire. He was (Jiviom of the 
j Robes to Henry VI If. and Edward VI., and 4Uo<l in 
August 1549. The (irst e<litiou (umlated) contains 
only nineteen psalms; the sec<ni<l (1549), thirly- 
sev’en. A thini edition, hy Whitohurch (1551), 
contains seven more hy J. H. [ John Hopkins], j 
probably a native of Awre in ( Jloucestershire, who 
died as rector of (ilrcat Waldinglield, Sullblk, in 
1570 ; and tlie complete psalms appeared in 156*2, 
and for nearly two centniies after formed almost 
the whole hymnody of the Church of England. 
When the rival version of Tate and Brady 
appeared (1696) it came to be known <listinctively 
as the ‘Old Version.’ Of the complete psalter of 
1562, forty [)salms bear the name of Stenihold, 
and sixty that of Hopkins. The rest were the 
work of William Whittiiigliarn (<1. 1579), hiishaml 
of Calvin’s sister and Dean of Durham ; Thomas 
Norton ; William Kethe, most probably author of 
Psalm c. (not, however, printed liere till 1565, 
though already in Daye’s Psalter, 1560-61, and the 
Anglo-Genevan, 1561); J. Pullain ; J. Marckant; 
and Archdeacon Wisedome of Ely (d. 1568). Stern- 
hohl and Hopkins’ psalms are very foitliful, but 
somewhat coarse^ ana homely in phraseology. As 
Fuller well said, its authors* ‘ piety was better tfian 
their poetry, and they Inad drunk more of Jordan 
than of Helicon.’ See J. Julian’s magistral J>ict, 
qf Hymnology ( 1892 ). 

Sternum* See Skeleton, RIbs, Bird. 
Sternutatories* See Sneezing. 
Steslclioms^ neatest of the old'Dorian lyrists, 
and as such called the ‘lyric Homer,’ was bom at 
Himera in Sicily about 630 B.O., and died in Catania 
in 660. He dealt largely with epic subjects in 
his lyrical measures, ^such as the sieges of Troy 
and of Thebes, and was said to have been struck 


blind for slandering Helen. Only some thirty short 
fragm^ts of his works remain, to be found in 
Schneiaewin’s Delectus and Bergk’s'Posto Lyrid. 

Stethoscope (Gr. stethos^ *the chest,* and 
skoped^ ‘I look into’), an instrument invented by 
Laeniiec ( q. v.) for examining the sounds of the chesi. 
Its simplest form will be best understood by the 
figure, which represents the section reduce to 
half the natural diameter, or one- 
eighth of the actual size. The 
upper part is the chest end, the /f 

lower the ear-piece. The latter is 
often made in a separate piece, for 
the sake of greater portability. 

The main object of the stethoscope 
being to circumscribe and localise 
the sounds which it transmits, the 
chest end should be small, in order 
to determine the exact seat of the 
greatest intensity of sound. To 
ascertain this, the instrument | 

should be moved right and left, 
up and down, till its end is on 
the exact spot fiom which the 
abnormal sound for wJjicli we are 
searching — or, it may be, the 
absence of sound — proceeds. It »Stethoscope. 
may be made of w'oo<i, metal, or 
cclfultuil ; it is usually made hollow as represented 
in the figuic, but this is not necessary, as the sound 
is well comlueted by the stem itselL But besides 
these rigid instruments Ilexible ones are largely 
usc*<l, particnlai ly the bifutvral stetboscopes, wmich 
have? an car jdece for each of the examiner’s ears. 
In these llie ear pieces and chest-piece are united 
by hollow lubes of india-rubber, felt, &c,, whose 
mobilLty permits f>f much more really adaptation to 
di/Vereiit parts and difi’erent positions of the patient’s 
cliost. 'I'hc ^’arious souihIh heard through the 
stetlioseope are very important in the recognition 
of many diseast's of the heart and lungs. 

Ktettill* the capital of the Prussian province of 
f^nnerania, and one of the busiest ports on the 
southern side of the Baltic, stands on both banks 
of tlje Oder, 30 miles from the Baltic and 60 miles 
by rail ( 1*20 by river and canal) NE. of Berlin, Tlie 
more important of the public buildings are the Gothic 
church of 8t Peter (founded 11*24), the large clitirch 
of St James ( I4tli century ), tlie royal palace ( 1576), | 
i two ornainenial arches, a hospital, town-house, j 
theatres, tVc. ’Fhe strong fortifications were only 
removed in 1874 ; since then tJie ground on which 
they stood has been rapi<lly built over, so that Stettin 
iiow^ forma virtually one large tow*ii wdth Br^ow, 
(B*abow% and Ziillcliow, The population rose from 
76,154 in 1871 to 116,1.39 in 1899 and — with the 
suburbs— -to 210,272 in 19tK>. ^ Stettin is the seat of 
considerable industrial activity, chiefly in connec- 
tion wdth sbipbuililing, cement, sugar, paper, spirits, 
soap and candles, matches, clotiiing, oil-renning, 
chicory, chemicals, flour, sewing-machines, bricks, 
machinery. The river has a depth of 17 to 21 feet 
opposite the wharves. The port i.s entered by an 
average of .3640 vessels of l,257t600 tons a year 
(466 vessels of .366,800 tons British), importing 
principally petroleum and other oils (annual value 
£1,100,000), r>"e, coffee, henings, chemicals, gro- 
ceries, cotton, seeds, iron, cement, timber, coal, oats, 
spirits, wool, hides, to the total value of £7,615,000 
annually. The exports reach an average of , 
£7,432,700, and embrace sugar (£1,298,00(1)^ 
metals (£936,000), cereals, spints, seeds, timb^,. 
cement, and herrings. Great Britain supplf^: 
from two to three milliona sterling of the 
and takes about two millions of the exports, 
tin was the seat of a princely dynasty, 1107 to : 

was occupied by Sweden, 1648-1720 ; by the 
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1806 - 18 . See works by Berghatis (1876), Th. 
Schmidt (1875), and W. H. Meyer ( 1887 ). # 
Steuben, Fuedbrio William Augustus, 
Barok, a general of the American revolutionary 
army, was born at Magdeburg, November 15, 
1730, and at fourteen served as a volunteer 
under his father at the siege of Prague. By 
1754 he had risen to the rank of adjutant-geneml, 
and in 1762 he was attached to the statf of Frederick 
the Great. While on a visit to Paris in 1777 
he was induced by Count St Germain to go 
to America. He arrived at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in February 1778, and offered his 
services to congress and to General Wasliing- 
ton, by whom tiiey were joyfully accepte<l; and 
he joined the army, then in the most deplorable 
condition, at Valley Forge. He was appointed 
inspector-general, prepared a manual of tactics for 
the army, remodel lea its organisation, and im- 
proved its discipline. He sat on the court-martial 
on Major Andrd. In 1780 he received a command 
in Virginia, and he took part, as major-general, in 
the siege of Yorktown. As generous in character 
as he was capable as an officer, ho spent his whole 
fortune in clothing his men, and gave his last dollar 
to his soldiers. Congress made tanly reparation, 
and in 1790 voted him an annuity of 2400 dollars, 
and a township of land near Utica, New York. 
There he died in his log-cottage, November 28, 
1794. See Sparks’s American Biography ^ and a 
Life by Friedrich Kapp (New York, 1860). 

Steubenville, capital of Jefferson county, 
Ohio, on the Ohio River, 68 miles below Pittsburgh 
(by railway 43), with blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, 
machine and railway shops, and manufactories of 
white-lead, paper, glass, woollens, flour, beer, &c. 
There are bituminous coal-mines near by, and 
natural gas is plentiful. Fort Steuben was built 
here in 1787. Pop. { 1890) 13,394 ; ( 1900) 14,349. 

Stevenag^e, a town of Hertfordshire, 4 miles 
SE. of Hitchiri by rail, with an old parish church 
and a grammar-scliool (1558). Straw-plait is 
manufactured. Pop. (1851)2118; (1901) 3957. 

Stevens, Alfred, decorative artist and sculp- 
tor, was born at Bland ford in Dorset, the son of 
a country painter, in January (baptised on 28th) 
1818. When he was helping Ids father his talent 
attracted the attention of certain gentlemen, who 
in 1833 sent him to Italy. There he remained 
nearly nine years studying painting, though part 
of the time he assisted Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, 
in his studio. Three vears after his return home 
Stevens was appointed (1845) teacher of architec- 
tural drawiim jn the School of Design, Somerset 
House, London ; but be held the position only 
three years. During the next ten years or so from 
that date he was busily engaged in designing and 
decorating, in which, he displayed! the liighest 
genius and taste. He .tlesigned in all sorts of 
materials and for many different i)uipo8es — in 
silver, bronze, iron, marble, and for lumiture, 
churches, porcelain, mantelpieces. From 1856 he 
laboured at the great achievement of his life, and 
one of the finest pieces of modelling in England in 
the 19th century, the monument of Wellington for 
St Paul’s Cathedral ; but owing to the greatness 
of his conception and plan, tlie inadequacy of 
means, and otlier difficulties, it was not completed 
at his death, which took place at Haverstock Hill, 
London, on 1st May 1876. It was not till 1892 that 
steps were taken to remove this magnificent monu- 
ment from the side chapel, where it was half-hidden, 
to the place for which it was originally intended. 
See Sculpture, p. 267 ; and H. Stannus, Alfred 
Stevens and his Work ( 1892 ). 

StevenSy Thaddeus, an American statesman, 
was bom in Vermont in 1792, graduated at Dart- 


mouth in 1814, was admitted to the Maryland 
and in 1816 settled as a lawyer in PennsylvanSifcj 
where he sat in the legislatiim for some yearn/ , 
He was a Whig member of congress fron^ 1849 
to 1853, and a leader of the Republicans in the 
House from 1859 till his death, llth August 1868. 
He was foremost in all measures for emancipating 
the negroes, and was chaiiman of the committee 
on reconstruction whose bill divided the southern ^ 
states for a time into five militai-y districts. In 
February 1868 he proposed the impeachment of 
President Johnson, was one of the committee which 
drew up the articles, and chairman of the board 
of managers apiK>inted to conduct the trial. 

Stevenson^ Robert, a Scottish engineer, was 
born at Glasgow, 8tli June 1772. His father died 
during his infancy; and his mother having ( 1786) 
maiTied Thomas Smith, the first engineer of the 
Lighthouse Board, young Stevenson was led to 
devote liimself to the study of engineering, in 
which his progress was so rapid that in 1791 he 
was entrusted by Smith with the erection of a 
lighthouse on Little Cum brae. In 1796 be suc- 
ceeded his step-father as engineer and inspector of 
lighthouses ; and during bis forty-seven years’ 
tenure of that ollice be planned ami constructed 
no fewer than twenty -three lighthouses round the 
Scottisli coasts, employing the catoptric system of 
illumination, and bis valuable invention of ‘ ipter- 
inittenf ami ‘Hashing’ lights. The most reriiark- 
ablc of these erections was that on the Bell Rock 
(q.v.). In 1814 Stevenson was accompanied in his 
tour of inspection by Sir Walter Scott. Stevenson 
was also in great request as a consulting engineer 
in the matter of roads, bridges, harbours, canals, 
and railways, introduced many improvements in 
their construction, and occasionally co-operated 
witli Rennie, Telford, and others. He died in 
Edinburgh, July 12, 1850. Stevenson left four 
volumes of professional printed reports, a large 
w'ork oil the Bell Rock LighthouBe, some articles- 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica and in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedku See the Life ( Edin. 1878) 
by his son, David Stevenson, C.E. (1815 -86). 

Stevenson, Robert Louis Balfour, as novel- 
ist, essayist, and miscellaneous writer master of 
a perfect English style, was horn at Edinburgh, 
Nov. 13, 1850. His father and grandfather (Robert 
Stevenson, q.v.) w'ere famous lighthouse engineers, 
and he >vas at first intemled for the family pro- 
fession. But he soon gave up the idea and 
turned to law, and, after the qualifying course 
of study at Edinburgh University, was duly called 
to the Scottish bar. Soon, however, he found 
his true calling in the craft of letters, and 
quickly forced his way into the front rank of con- 
temx)orary writers by the sheer excellence of his 
style. Some experiences which supplied impulse 
and material were leisurely journeys through 
north-eastern France by canoe and on foot, a voy- 
age across the Atlantic in the steerage of an 
emigrant ship, and the after-journey across the con- 
tinent in an emigrant train, and, lastly, a len^heiied 
residence in Samoa, where he settled for Health’s- 
sake in 1889. From his childhood he had written, 
without ceasing, and drunk deep at the richest 
wells of Engli^i undefiled, and from the first his 
articles in the Comhill and elsewhere showed^ a 
distinct individuality and a style perfect if not 

? lus-quam -perfect. His earliest books were An 
hland Voyage (1878); Edinburgh: Picturesque 
Notes ( 1878 ) ; Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes 
(1879); Virginihus Puerisque^ and other Papers 
(1881); and Familiar Studies of Mem and Books 
(1882). The last two contain his best essays, 
the latter volume those on Charles of Orleans, 
FepySf Bums, Villon, &c. In his New Arabiam 


(2 vohk colleetiiozi of ^tasoito 

Tommoes— -he opened a new aliait into hie wealth 
of imafliuativeneBa More important Tiraa its next 
anoeeaeois Trmswe Mand (1^3), ai^eomplete suo" 
oeae in a literal^ kind the secret of wlii<m seemed 
tp hare been lost Hardly less excellent was 
Kidnapped <1886) ; but The Master of Bcdlantrae 
(1882), The Block Arrow and The Wrecker 

(Scribner^ 1821-22) fall into lower rank. In 1885 
appeared Mr Stevenson’s delii^htful collection, 
A Child^B Garden of Verse^ which stands almost 
by itself as an imaginative realisation of tlie make- 
believe and dramatising imagination habitual to 
childhood. Later volumes of verse were the less 
notable Underwoods (1887) and Ballade (1891), 
which, always clever, usually fall short of the one 
thing neetlful in poetry. The Silverado Stjuaticrs 
dates from 1884, Across the Plains from 1892. The 
rococo Prince Otto (1885) lias been pronounced the 
crux for testing the true Stevensonian ; the Strange 
Case of Dr Jehyll and Mr Hyde (1880) compelled 
the most exacting critics to commend its ingenuity 
and exquisite art. The Merry il/tvi (1887) is a 
collection which contains some of his most deli- 
cate work ; ill Memories and Portraits tlie interest 
was largely autobiographical. The Island Nights' 
Entertainments and Catriona ( a continuation of 
Kidnapped) mark the year 1893, The Suicide Ctni 
1894. With his wife he W'rote The Dynamiter 
(1885), and with his step-son Lloyd Osbourne he 
wrote T/fe Wrong ifo.r (18S0), The lF>xr/.w ( 1802), 
and 'The Ehb Tide (1S04). He defeiulotl Father 
Damien in 1890, and showed his versatility by a 
memoir of Ibofessor Fleeming Jenkin (I8S7), his 
Footnote to History (on Samoan [K>lit-ics, 1892), and 
Ills sketches of his father and of liis forbears. 
His health had long been shultorcd, and he died 
suddenly on 3d December 1894, and was buiied 
by bis own desire on the top of a mountain beliind 
his Samoan home of Vailinm. The Vaitima Letters 
thence (1895) were addressed to Mr Sblney 
At his death lie was the most eorisnicnous per- 
sonality in English letters, and he ha<l seemed 
from all classes of readers an ex<^eptioiial wealth 
of personal Hlieclion. Jf 'eir of llcnniston, an iin 
finislied story, appeared in Cosnuqtolis iu 1805 ; St 
Ives was published in the Pali ]\lag<tzha 

1897. The ‘ E<linl»nj’gli Edition ’ of his works 
( 1894-98 ) exien<ls to 27 vols. Sec the l.etters, e<litei: | 
by his literary executor, Mr Sidney Cohin (1899). 

S«"e W, Archer in Time for Novouiber 1885, Homy 
in Partiaf Portraits (18S8), and Andrew Lan<r in 
Essays hi Eittle. (1890). 

Stevens PoinL capital of Portagti county, 
Wisconsin, on the Wisconsin Kivor, 101 miles NW. 
of Milwaukee, Pop. ( 1890) 7800; ( 1<K)0) 95!^4. 

Stevenston* an Ayrshire town, f mile inland, 
and 28 miles S W. of Ghisgow. Near it are collieries, 
nonworks, chemical- works, and Nobel’s explosives 
factory. Pop. ( 1871 ) 3475 ; ( 1901 ) 6554. 

StevlnilSf Simon, mathematician and physicist, 
was born at Bruges in 1548, held offices under 
Prince Maurice of Orange, and flied in 1620. 

Steward,, Lord High, anciently the first officer 
^**9wn in England { Lat, dapifer^ scnesctdlus)^ 
whose miportant functions were soon eoiiferiW on 
the Justiciar. The dignity, thenceforwaixi honorary, 
was long hei^ditary in the successive houses of 
Lmc^ter, buf’was Anally alisorbed into the royal 
dignity by Henry IV. Since that time there has 
been no pennanent Lord Steward, but the office is 
temporarily revived when occasion requires, a Lord 
Stewai'd being appointed under the Great Seal nro 
hoc vice at a coronation or the tnal of a peer. When 
the proceedings are at an end the Lord Steward 
terminates bis commiaaioii by breaking his wand of 
office. 


The Steward or High Stewaid 
not only chief of the household, 
managm the crown revenues, and 

? lace in the army next to the king ^ 

’he office was conferred by David iT on. 

Fitzalan, the founder of the royal house of 
(q.v.). The accession of Robert, the seventb Hjlm 
Steward, to the tlirone as Robert II. 
the senesclialship in the crown ; but the estates w- 
tiie stewards afterwards became the appanage' ef 
the king’s eldest son, and by act of the SoogSUl . 
parliament of 1469 the titles of Prince and 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothesay, Earl of f 
Garrick, Baron of Renfrew, and Lord of the Tides 
were vested in the eldest son and heir-apparent of 
the crown of Scotland for ever. ‘ Great Steward of 
Scotland ’ has thus become one of tlie titles of thO 
Prince of Wales. 

The Lord Stevmrd of the Household^ in England, 
was originally designated the Lord Great Master of 
the Household. He is the head of the ancient court 
called the Board of Green Cloth (o.v.), and as such 
ha.s tlie control and selection of all the officers and 
servants of the household, except those lieloii^ng to 
the Chapel, the Chamber, and the Stable, and al$o 
appoints the royal tradesmen. He i.s always sw'orn 
a member of the IMvy-councIl, and has precedence 
of all peers of his own degree. He has no formal 
grant of office, but receives his charge from the 
sovereign in ])erson. He holds his appointment 
during pleasure, and his tenure depends upon the 
political pfirty to which he belongs ; the salaiy of 
t he office is £20<X). ^ 

Stewart^ Hot^se of. Tlie Norman Alan Fitx- 
ilajihl (died c. 1114) got from Henry I. the lands 
and casilt? of 0.s\vestry in Shropshire. Ilis elder 
son, William Fitzalan (c. 1105 GO), remaining in 
Eiigittiul, became the ancestor of the Earls of 
Arundel, from whoni, through an heiress (1556), 
that earldom has passed to the Dukes of NoHoik. 
’riie second son, Walter (died 1177), coming to 
Scotland in the service of David I,, had large 
pasNcssiuns conferreil on liim iu Renfrewshire, 
T<.nk)tdale, Lauderdale, &c., along with the 
dignity of Steward of Scotland, which became, 
heretlitary in his family, and gave his deseeuilairt^ 
the suniiime of Stowart, hy some branches modihed 
to Steuai t or the French form Stuart. The ¥peM 
t 'hecmiy ( q- v. ), adopted as the arms of the Ste^vaiis, 
is enibiematical of the chequer of the Steward'^e 
boai'd. The coimeetion between the Stewarts and 
the Fitzalans was shown by Chalmers to have bdeU' 
well known and acknowdedged so late as 139^ 
when Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, for 1006 
meiks surrendered to Edward III. his * hereditary 
right ’ to the Ste wardship of Scotland, wMch was 
supposed to have reverted to him tiirough the for- 
feiture of the Scottish line. 

For seven generations tlie Stewardship descended 
without a break from father to son. Walter, tka 
grandson of the lii*8t Steward, field iq addition tbe 
office of Justiciary of Scotland, and was one ol tte 
ambassadors sent in 1239 to fetch Marie de Coueiv 
second wife of Alexandei* II. His third son. 


garet, was conveyed to Robert Stewart, Duke of 
Albany, son of Robert II. Alexander, fourtfil 
Steward ( 1214-83), was regent of Scotland in Alen« 
ander III. ’s minority ; he commanded at the battik 
of Largs (q.v.) in 1263, and, invading the Isle alv 
Man, annexed it to the Scott^ crown. From hi|t; 
second f son’s marriage with the heiress of : 

sprang the Stewarts of Damley, Lenoxx aid 
AubignA James, the fifth Steward ( 1248-iS|W!]^ 
was one of tlie six regents of Scotland idfaNT-tM 
death of Alexander UL Waite&v thn sixth SMmanl 
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(1293-1326), occupies a conspicuous place among 
Bruce’s coinpanions-in-arms. He did good service 
at Bannockburn, and four years later successfully 
defended Berwick against Edward II. in person. 
His marriage in 1315 with Marjory, Bruce’s 
daughter, eventually brought the crown of Scot- 
land to his family — ‘ It cam with ane lass,’ in 
James V.’s well-known words. His son by Mar- 
jory, Robert, seventh Steward (1316-90), on the 
death of David II. in 1371 ascended the throne as 
Robert II. He was twice married ; first, in 1349, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Adam Mure of Row- 
allan, and secondly, in 1355, to Euplieinia, Countess 
of Moray, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Ross. Eliza- 
beth Mure was related to him within the prohibited 
degrees, so in 1347 he had obtained a papal dis- 
pensation (only discovered in the Vatican in 1789) 
for the marriage, legitimising those eliildren who 
had already been born. Hence, in later times, the 
descendants of this first marriage came to be 
branded with the suspicion of illegitimacy, while 
those of the second union would boast their prefer- 
able claim to the throne. His third son, Robert 
(c. 1349-1420), was in 1398 created Duke of 
Albany ; the fourth, Alexander, who in 1374 got 
the earldom of Buchan on the forfeiture of the 
(^Joinyns, is infamous in history as the ‘Wolf of 
Badenoch. ’ 

Between 1371 and 1714 (343 years) fourteen 
Stewarts sat upon the Scottish, and six of these 
also on the English, throne. A race unhax)py as 
few, they were Robert II. (1316-90); Robert III. 
(c. 1340-1406), who died of grief, his elder son 
murdered, his second an English cajitive ; James I. 

( 1394-1437 ), for eighteen years a prisoner, after- 
wards murdered; James II. (1430-60), killed at 
the siege of Roxburgh; James HI. (1451-88), 
murdered, with his son in rebellion against him; 
James IV. (1473-1513), slain at Floilden — his 
much-loved mistress, Margaret Drummond, was 
poisoned; James V. (1512-42), who died broken- 
hearted by the rout of Solway Moss ; Mary (1542- 
87), beheaded at Fotheringhay, thrice a widow, 
and for twenty years a captive; James VI. and I. 
(1566-1625); Charles I. (1600-49), beheaded; 
Charles II. (1630-85), for fourteen j’-ears an exile; 
James VII. and II. (1633-1701), for twelve years 
of his youth an exile, and again for the last 
twelve of his old a^e ; and Mary (1662-94) and 
Anne (1665-1714), his daughters, who supplanted 
him, and both died childless. Thus five of the 
fourteen met with a violent death ; two died of 
grief ; and eight succeeded as minors. All the 
above receive separate articles ; but here may be 
noticed the son and the grandsons of James Vll. 
and II. 

By his second queen, Mary of Modena, James 
had one son, James Francis Edward, born at St 
James’s Palace on 10th June 1688. Forty- two 
privy-councillors, ladies of. rank, &c. (more than 
Iialf of them Protestants ) M^ere present in the bed- 
chamber ; but the warming-pan fiction fastened on 
him the nickname of Pretender. Six months later 
he was conveyed by his fugitive mother to St Ger- 
mains, where his boyhood was passed, and where, 
on his father’s death in 1701, lie was proclaimed 
his successor. In an attempt, in Mar^ 1708, to 
make a descent upon Scotland, the young ‘ Cheva- 
lier de St George,’ as he was styled by nis adher- 
ents, showed some gallantry, but was not suffered 
to land ; and after his return he served with the 
French in the Low Countries, at Malplaquet 
charging twelve times, and in the last charge 
receiving a sword-thrust in the arm. But m Mar’s 
ill-conducted rebellion ( see Jacobites ) he showed 
himself heavy, spiritless, even tearful, when, too 
late in the day, he landed at Peterhead (22d 
December 1715), and sneaked away six weeks 


afterwards from Montrose. France was now closed 
to' him by the treatv of Utrecht, and almost all 
the rest of his faineant, dissolute, prayerful life 
was passed at Rome, where he died on 1st January 
1766. In 1719 he had married the beautiful and 
high-spirited Princess Clementina Sobieski (1702- 
35). She bore him two sons, but in 1725 was so 
disgusted by his preference for the titular Countess 
of Inverness as to retire for a while to a nunnery. 
He is buried in St Peter’s. 

His elder son, Charles Edward Louis Philip 
Casimir, known variously as the ‘ Young Pre- 
tender,* the ‘Young Chevalier,’ and ‘Bonny Prince 
Charlie,’ was born at Rome on 31st December 1720. 
His education >vas irregular, but from childhood he 
raised the hojies of the Jacobites by the promise of 
a bright and chivalrous nature. He first saw ser- 
vice at the siege of Gaeta (1734); fought bravely 
at Dettingen (1743); and next year repaired to 
Fraqce, to head Marshal Saxe’s projected invasion 
of England. But the squadron whicli Avas to have 
convoyed the transports with 15,000 troops to Kent 
fled before the Britisli fleet ; the transports them- 
selves were scattered by a tempest ; and for a year 
and a half Charles was kex)t hanging on in France, 
until at last, sailing from Nantes, he landed with 
seven followers at Eriska in the Hebrides on 2d 
August 1745, and on the 19th raised his father’s 
standard in Glen finnan. Tlie clansmen flocked in ; 
on 17th September Edinburgh surrendered, tliotSgh 
the castle still held out ; and Charles held court at 
Holyrood, the palace of his ancestors. There 
followed tlie victory over Sir John Cope at Pres ton - 
pans (q.v.), the march ux>on London with 6500 men, 
the fatal turning at Derby (6th December), the 
victoiy oyer Hawley at Falkirk (17th January 1746 ),, 
the crushing defeat by the Duke of Cumberland at 
Cullodcn (16th April), and Charles’s five months’ 
hidings and w\anacrings, wdth £30,000 set on his 
head, in the Hebrides and the 'western mainland, till 
on 20th Seiitember he got shi])ping from Moidart to 
Brittany. The j)eace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
caused liis forcible expulsion from France, and 
thereafter he lived successively at Avignon, Liege, 
Basel, Florence, and Rome. He seems to have 
paid two or three secret visits to London between 
1750 and 1760; in 1766 succeeded to his father’s 
empty titles ; in 1772 married the ill-fated Countess 
of Albany (q.v.); and for forty years a miserable 
drunkard, died at Rome, 31st January 1788. By 
his Scottish mistress, Clementina Walkenshaw, 
he left a natural daughter, Caroline (1753-89), 
wdiom he had created Duchess of Albany. He was 
buried at Frascati, but translated to St Peter’s. 

Seo also Cope (Sir John), Culloden, and Mac- 
donald (Flora); Ewald’s Life of Prince Charles 
Edward (1875) ; and A Lang’s Pickle the Spy (1897). 

His brother, Henry Benedict Maria Clement, 
Duke of York, Cardinal, and Bishop of Frascati, 
waB born at Rome, 6th March 1725. After the 
failure of the ’45, when he had hastened to Dun- 
kirk to supnort Prince Charles Edward, he resolved 
to take oraers, and in 1747 received a cardinal’s 
hat from Benedict XIV. Clement XIII. consecrated 
him Bishop of Corinth in partibna^ and subse- 
quently appointed him to the suburban see of 
Frascati, where he took up his residence. He 
enjoyed, through the favour of the French court, 
the revenues^ of two rich abbeys, fi& well as a 
Spanish pension ; and the liberal charity with 
which he dispensed his income endeared him to his 
fiock. On his brother’s death in 1788 he caused a 
medal to be struck, bearing the Latin legend, 

‘ Henry IX. , king of England, by the grace of God, 
but not by the will of men.’ The French Revolu- 
tion stripped him of his fortune, but in 1796 he 
sold his family jewels to relieve the necessities of 
Pius VI. In 1798 the French plundered his villa, 
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and he had to flee for his life to Venice. He 
returned in 1801 on the restoration of the papal 
authority, George HI. having meanwhile in 1800 
granted nini a pension of £4000. This last, perhaps 
best, of the Stuarts died at the age of eighty-two 
on 13th July 1807. The crown-jewels, carried off 
from England by James II. 119 years before, Avere 
bequeathed by him to George IV., then Prince of 
Wales, who in 1819 caused Canova to erect a monu- 
ment in St Peter’s that bears the names of ‘ James 
III., Charles III., and Henry IX.* 

Next to the exiled Stuarts in representation of 
the royal house as heir-of-line came tne descendants 
of Henrietta (q.v.), Charles I.’s youngest daughter, 
who in 1661 was married to Philip, Duke of Orleans. 
From this marriage sprang Anne-Mary ( 1669-1728), 
who married Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy (q.v.) 
and king of Sardinia; their son, Charles Emmanuel 
III. (1701-73), king of Sardinia; his son, Victor 
Amadeus III. ( 1726-96), king of Sardinia ; his son, 
Victor Emmanuel I. (1759-1824), king of Sardinia ; 
his daughter, Mary (1792-1840), Avho married 
Francis, Duke of Modena ; their son, Ferdinand 
(1821-49), Avho married Elizabeth of Austria; and 
their daughter, Maria Teresa (born 1849), wlio in 
1868 married Prince Louis of Bavaria, and whom, 
as ‘Mary JIT. and IV.,’ the ‘Legitimist Jacohites* 
of 1891 put forward as tlie ‘representative of the 
Ii<wal House of these realms.’ Rupert, her son, 
Avas horn at Munich on 18th May 1869, and is ninth 
in descent from Charles I. 

The branch of the family which tlie Aetof Settle- 
ment (1701) called to the throne on the death of 
Queen Anne were the descendants of the Klectress 
Sophia of Hanover, granddaughter of James VI. 
and 1, by her rnothcr, tlio Frincess Elizabeth (q.A'. ). 
Electress Palatine and (^ucon of Bohemia. By 
that act not only Avcrc the above-mentioned 
descendants of Charles I, ’s <biughter, Henrietta of 
Orleans, excluded, but also the Roman Catholic 
descendants of the Princess Elizabeth’s sons. Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria is twenty -seeoml in descent 
from Walter Fitzalan, sixteenth from Robert 11., 
and eighth from James VI. and T. 

Before proceeding to glance at the cadets of tlie 
House of Stewart we may notice here Aradiclla 
Stuart, avIio, horn in 1575, Avas the djuighter of 
the Earl of Lenox, iMrnley’s younger brother, so a 
great-great gramldaughter of Henry a third 

cousin to Queen Elizaheth, ami a iirst cousin to 
James VI. and I. She lost her father at two, her 
mother at six, and Avas brought uj) by her mater- 
nal grandmother, tlie inij>erious Bess of Hardwick. 
At the age of twenty-seven, shortly before Eliza- 
beth’s deafli, she Avas suspected of having a lover 
in the hoy William Seymour, avIio had Tudor blood 
in his veins ; hut on James’s accession she Avas 
restored to favour, only, however, to contract a 
secret marriage in 1610 with him. Both were 
imprisoned, and both escape<l — Seymour success- 
fully to Ostend, she unsuccessfully in man’s attire, 
for she was retaken in the Straits of Dover. She 
died, insane, in the Tower of London, 25th Sej)- 
teinber 1615. 

See the Life of her by Elizabeth Cooper (2 vols. 18G6) 
and that by Mary E. Bradley (2 vols. 1889). 

The cadets of the house may be divided into 

S ^ur classes: (1) descendants of Robert II.; (2) 
escendants of natural sons of his descendants ; (3) 
descendants of natural sons of Stewart kings ; and 
(4)^ legitimate branches of the Stewarts before 
their accession 'to the throne. , To the first belong 
the Stuarts of Castle-Stewart, descended from 
Robert, Duke of Albany, Robert II. *s third son, 
through the Lords Avondale and Ochiltree. They 
received the titles of Lord Stuart of Castle-SteAvart 
in the peerage of Ireland (1619), Viscount Castle- 


Stewart (1793), and Earl (18()9). To the second 
class belong the Stuart Earls of (1633- 

1861), descended from a natural son of James 
StCAvart, Earl of Buchan. To the third clasts 
belong the Regent Moray (q.v.), the Marquis of 
Bute, and the ShaAV-Stewarts ; and to the fourth 
belong the Earls of Galloway (from a brother Of 
the fifth Hi^i SteAA’^ard), the Lords Blantyre, the 
Stewarts of Fort-Stewart, and the SteAvarts of 
Graiidtully (from the fourth High Steward; the 
last baronet died in 1890). 

See, besides works cited at Jacobites, under the 
different Stewart sovereigns, and in Marshall’s Oenta* 
logxst^a Guide ( 2d ed. 1885 ), Stewart genealogies, &c. by 
Symson (1712), Hay of Drumbooto (1722), Duncan 
Stewart (1739), Noble (1795), Andrew Stewart of Castle* 
milk (1798), A. G. Stuart (for Castle-Stewart branch, 
1854), Sir W. Fraser (for Grandtully branch, 18G8), W. 
A. Lindsay (1888); AVilliam Townend, Hisi<yry of the 
Descendants of the Stuarts (18.58); the Marcliesa Cam- 
pana de Cavelli, Les Demiers Stuarts d Saint-Germain en 
Daye (2 vols, 1^1); Percy M. Thornton, The Stuart 
Dynast i/ (1890) ; Gibb and Skelton, TJte Hoyal House of 
1800), illustrating the Stuart exhibition (1888); 
Hewisoii, Buie in the Of den 7Vme (1894-95) ; J. J. Foster, 
T?ie Stuarts in Art (2 vols. 1903), 

Stewart, Alexandkk Turney, millionaire, 
was born of Scottish stock at Lisburn, near Belfast, 
ill 1803, emigratod to New York in 1823, and tAVO 
A’cars later op<MU‘d Ins first dry-goods store in 
ihoadway, Avith a rent of §250; his retail stoi*e 
built in 1862 cost nearly $2,750,000. His charities 
Avere numerous and bountiful; yet at liis death, 
lOtli April 187G, be left some $40,000,000, Avhich 
there were no blood relatives to share. See ResUB- 
kkottonists, uml Garden City. 

Stewart# Balfour, LL.D., F.R.S., physicist, 
Avas born at Edinburgh, November 1, 1828. Ho 
studied at Ixuh St Andrew's and Edinburgh uni\'er- 
si ties, but in 1S46 entered on a commercial career. 
*Seven years later he forsook business, returned 
from Australia to Edinburgh, and became assist- 
ant to Professor Forbes. In 1859 he Avas appointed 
director of the Kcav < ) User vatory, and in 1870 pro- 
fes.sor of IMiysios at Owens College, Manchester* 
He <lied, December 19, 1887, near' Drogheda, Ire- 
land. He made hi.s first reputation by his work on 
Radiant Heat ( 1858), by Avnich he established the 
Cfiuality of the emissive and aUsori)tive poAA'era of 
bodies. He is rightly regarded as one of the 
founders of the method of spectrum-analysis, of 
Avhicli the complete theory Avas given by Kirchhoff 
a little later (see Heat and 8ipECT*RUM). In 
connection Avith his Avork on radiant heat the 
experiments (in conjunction Avith Professor Tait) . 
on tlie lieating of a rotating disc in vacuo ( 1865- 
78) should ho mentioned, as should also his 
remarks qii the effect of relatiA e motion on radia- 
tion. His other labours Avere chieil}' meteoro- 
logical, his name being specially associated with 
such subjects as the relation betw'een suu-spota and 
temperature and magnetic changes, terrestrial 
magnetism, and the daily ranges of the meteoro- 
logical elements. Particularly valuable are his 
numerous papers on terre.strial magnetism. As a 
AA'riter of text-books on physics he earned a high 
reputation, the Treatise on Heat ( 1866 ; 5th ed. 
1888), the Elements of Physics ( 1870; 4th ed. 1891 j, 
and the Cemservation of Enet'gy ( 1873 ; 7tli ed. 
1887) being all excellent works, especially the 
first. Very concise in statement ana sng^tiya 
in treatment is his contribution on terrestrml 
netism to the Encyclopasdia Britannica (lurmSs 
‘ Meteorology * ). With I^fessor Tait he jpnblii^bw 
in 1875 The Unseen Universe^ or Physietu Sp^la-^ 
tions on a Future State^ a book which bad a 
menal reception and passed rapidly through seYeiml 
editions (17th ed. ISfo). / . 
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Stewarts Sir Charles. See Castlereaoil 
S tewart;* Duoald, philosopher, was born in 
Edinburgh on the 22il November 1753, and was 
the son of Matthew Stewart (q.v.). He entered 
the High School in his eiglith year, and re- 
mained till his thirteenth. His subsequent course 
at the university extended from 1765 to 1769. 
In the departments of study where his own career 
afterwards lay he was fortunate to And pro- 
fessors of ability and distinction, the moral philo- 
sophy chair being occupied by Adam Ferguson. 
While Stewart gave his highest promise in these 
subjects he also made great attainments in inathe- 
matics and natural {diilosophy, and likewise in 
classics. In 1771 he wont to study at Glasgow, 
partly with a view to one of the Snell scholarships 
at Balliol College, Oxford, and partly to attend 
the lectures of Dr Reid. It was while there that 
he wrote an essay on Dreaming, which was liis Arst 
effort ill mental ])hilosophy, and contained the 

f orms of many of his subseauent speculations. 

[e lived in the same house with Archibald Alison, 
the author of the Essay on Taste^ and the two 
became intimate friends through life. He was at 
Glasgow only one session. In 1772, in his nine- 
teen tli year, he was called upon by his father, 
whose health was failing, to teacli the mathemati- 
cal classes in the university of Edinburgh ; in 1775 
he was elected joint- professor, and acted in that 
capacity till 1785, In 1778 Adam Ferguson was 
absent from his post on a political mission to 
America, and Stewart taught the moral philosophy 
class in addition to his mathematical chisses. The 
lectures that he gave on this occasion were wholly 
his own, and were delivered from notes, as was his 
practice in after years. On the resignation of Fer- 
guson in 1785 he was appointed professor of moral 
philosophy, and continued in the active duties of 
the class for twenty- five years. Ills lectures were 
greatly admired and numerously attended. Ho 
went over a wide compass of subjects : psychology, 
or the science of mind proper, metaphysics, logic, 
ethics, natural theology, the principles of tiaste, 
politics, and last of all, political economy, which, 
from the year 1800, he treated in a separate course. 
In 1792 appeared his Arst volume of the Elements 
of the Phtlosophy of the Human Mind^ and in 1793 
he published his Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
He read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
1793 his Account of the Life and Writings of Adam 
Smith; in 1796 the Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Principal llobertson; and in 1802 the 
Account of the Life and Writings of Dr Reid, In 
1805 he took a prominent part in the ‘ Leslie contro- 
versy,’ and wrote a pamphlet maintaining Sir John 
Leslie’s claims to tlie chair of mathematics and 
defending him from theological aspersions. In 
1806, on the accession of the Whig party to power, 
he received a sinecure oAice worth £300 a year. 
The death of his second son in 1809 gave a olow 
to his health, otherwise indifferent, and he was 
unable to lecture during part of the following 
session ; Dr Thomas Brown, at his request, acting 
as his substitute. The following year Brown was 
appointed conjoint professor, ana taught the class 
till his death in 1820. From 1809 Stewart lived at 
Kinneil^ House, near Bo’ness, wdiich the Duke 
of Hamilton had placed at his service. In 1810 he 
published his Philosophical Essays; in 1814 the 
second volume of the Elements; in 1815 the Arst 
part, and in 1821 the second part, of the Disserta- 
tion on the History of Ethical Philosophy ; in 1827 
the third volume of the Elements ; and in 1828, a 
few weeks before his death, the Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers. On the death of 
Brown Stewart exerted himself to secure the 
appointment of Sir William Hamilton to the chair, 
but the inAuence used with the town-council in 


behalf of John Wilson (‘Christopher North’) was 
overpowering. Stewart resigned his conjunct pro- 
fessorship on the 20th June 1820; he died 11th 
June 1828. 

The philosophy of Stewart was the following up 
of the reaction commenced by Reid against the 
sceptical results that Berkeley and Hnine drew 
from the principles of Locke (see SCOTTISH 
School). Hence arose the principles of common 
sense of Reid, in which Stewart for the most part 
acquiesced. Stewart also followed and improved 
upon Reid in the systematic exposition of all the 
powei-s of the mind which rendered mental philo- 
sophy for the Arst time a subject of study, inde- 
pendent of metaphysical, logical, and ethical appli- 
cations ; although he also followed it out in all 
tliese directions with his usual perspicacity and 
felicity of exposition. His contributions to the 
philosophy of taste, in the Philosophical Essays, 
are among the best parts of his writings. Although 
Stewart was not one of the most original thinkers 
in his department, yet, by the force of his teaching 
and the compass of his writings, he did much to 
diffuse an interest in the speculations connected 
with the human mind. Amongst notable men who 
studied under Stewart were Lords Jeffrey and 
Cockbnrn, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Brougham, 
Francis Horner, Sir James Mackintosh, James 
Mill, Lord Palmerston, and Earl Russell. ^ 

His works (11 vols. 1854-58) were edited by SirW. 
Hamilton, whose work was completed and the biography 
added by Professor Veitch. 

Stewart* Matthew, was born in 1717 at 
Rothesay in Bute. He studied Arst at the univer- 
sity of (Glasgow, where he was a favourite pupil of 
Robert Sinison, and in 1742-43, when he was a 
student of divinity in the university of Edinburgh, 
attended Maclaurin’s lectures on Auxions. For a 
short period he was minister of Roseneath, and in 
1747 was elected Ma»clauiin’s successor. He had in 
the previous year published his General Theorems 
of considerable use in the higher 2 ^cirts of Mathe- 
matics. In 1761 he published Tracts Physical a?id 
Mathematical, and in 1763 his Propositiones Geo- 
metricce 7nore vetcrum demonstratm. In 1772 he 
ceased to lecture in the university, and he died on 
2.3d January 1785. ^ The lifelong friendship which 
existed between him and Simson was unusually 
cordial, and it is highly probable that the bent of 
Stewart’s mind towards the ancient geometry and 
his comparative indifference to the modern analysis 
were due to the exaniple of his master. A bio- 
graphical account of Stewart by Professor Jolin 
Playfair will he found in the Arst vol. of^the Trans- 
actions of the Roy. Soc, of Edinburgh (1788). 

Stewarton* a town of Ayrshire, on Anuick 
Water, 5i miles N. by W. of Kilmarnock. Its 
specialty is the Scotch bonnet manufactures ; but 
it also carries on carpet- weaving, spindle-making, 
&c. Pop. ( 1851 ) 3164 ; ( 1891 ) 2687 ; ( 1901 ) 2858. 

Stewartry* the name which was given in Scot- 
land to a district governed by a steward, an officer 
appointed by the kin^ with jurisdiction over crown- 
lands, and powers similar to those of a lord of 
regality.^ While the civil jurisdiction of a steward 
was equivalent to that of a sheriff, his criminal 
jurisdiction was much more extensive. The only 
remaining trace of this jurisdictioq exists in the 
term Stewar^, which in place of county is applied 
to the district of Kirkcudbright (q.v.; ancf see 
Galloway). 

Stewlnff* in Cookeiy^ a very economical way of 
prepai'ing meat and fruits for food. It differs from 
boiling in this respect, that oidy a small quantity of 
water is used, ana the heat applied is so mntle as 
only to simmer it. The more slowly the ^ullition 
is carried on the better. As tlie small quantity 




of water is retained as gravy, nothing is lost. 
Meat prepared in this way is tender ana savoury, 
but,' owing partly to the richness of the gravy, is 
not very mgestible. See Cookery, Digestion. 

» SteyeFf a town of Upper Austria, at the con- 
fluence of the Steyer and Enns, 36 miles by rail S. 
by E. of Linz, is the chief seat of the iron and steel 
manufactures of Austria, turning put firearms, 
cutlery, files, nails, chains, &c., and also manu- 
facturing paper, leather, beer. Pop. 17,199. 

. ^ Steyning, a town of Sussex, 1 mile W. of the 
river Adur and 4i miles N. of Shoreham. Till 
1832 it returned two members. Pop. 1670. 

Sticking-plaster. See Plasters. 

Stickleback ( Gasteroateus ), a ^enus of Acan- 
thopterous fishes having the dorsal lin replaced by 
strong spines which vary in number in the difierent 
species. The sticklebacks are small, and the male 

is brmlitly coloured, 
the biiglitnesH in- 
creasing at sexual 
maturity. They are 
'l widely distrilmted 
I throughout northern 
a n d t e rn p e r a t e 
regions. One of the 
European s}>ecies, 
the Fifteen-spilled 
SfcickleliMck { O, spm- 
ffr/iia ), is marine ; the 
other two- the Ten- 
spi ned Stickleback 
(G.pangitlus) and the 
“ Tliree-spined Stickle- 
back (Cr. arulmtus) | 
-occur in fresh or 
Sticklebacks and Nests. hrjickish water, the 
latter being so abiind- ; 
ant in some parts of Englan<t that it is used for i 
manure. 

Much interest attaches to the sti(‘-klebacks j 
on account of the high degree of jiarental care j 
exhibited by the male. At the spawning season ; 
he constructs a nest of gras.s and stems of plants j 
firmly cemented together by mucous threads j 
secreted from the kidneys. The nest is barrel - 
shaped, and has two" apertures, thus admitting i 
not only of easy ingress and egress, hut also of j 
the constant current of water ncce.ssary to the ■ 
development of the ova. The work of building ! 
ended, the eager male, now respleiuleiit in his j 
wedding- robes, sets forth in search of a mate, ! 
whom he coaxes to his nest. After she has quitted j 
it, he enters, fertilises the eggs, and imuicdiately ; 
resumes his quest, bringing liome another and i 
another mate until the nest is filled with ej^g.s. 
These eggs he guanis witli jealous vigilance, free- 
ing them from parasites, and attacking every 
enemy that comes within reach, even though it be j 
a fish many times larger than himself. With the 
hatching of the ova his labours become for a time 
more arauous than ever, for the tiny, active stickle- 
backs must all be kept safe within the shelter of 
the nest until they are big enough and strong 
enough to fend for themselves, 

Stieler^ Adolf, editor of the well-known Atlcis 
(75 plates; Gotha, 1817-23; new ed. 90 plates, 
1888 et seg.), was bom at Gotha on 26th Febru- 
ary 1775, and died at the same place on 13th March 
1836, having spent liis life in the public service of 
the grand-auohy. A School Atlas and a Map of 
Germany (in 25 sheets) by him were also very 
popular*. 

StieFf Bui^lf Ewald, German theologian, 
was bom at Fraustadt, March 17, 1800, studietl at 
Jena, Halle, and Berlin, and had already laboured 


as pastor at fnuikloben aw 
Wicliliagliaasen in the Wnpperthal 
appointed in 1850 superintendent at 
and in 1850 at Eisleben, where he died, ZhseeiDMr 
16, 1^2. Stier was a man of fervent and . 

what mystical piety, and as an exe^te he abcHiv ; 
absolute faith in the inspiration and infallibili% ^ j 
his text; but he has no other dogmatisms, and his I 
books are full of observations always ingenious and j 
edifying, if sometimes prblix and far-fetched. j 

Among his works the most popular have been The | 
Words of the Lord Jesits (Eng. trans. 8 vols, 1855-58), j 
Words of a Risen Saviour (trans. 1859), Words of the I 
Angela and Words of the Apostles (itme, 1869). I 

See the Life by liia sons ( Wittenberg, 1868). I 

Stiff Neck* See Neck. I 

Stig^and. Archbishop of Canterbury, enjoyed I 
great favour with Edward the Confessor, who I 
made him his cliajdain, then (1044) Bishop of I 
Elmham or of the East Angles. Eight years later I 
the bishop mediated .successfully in the interests of | 
j)eace between the king and Earl Godwin, and 1 
i was rewarded with the archbishopric of Canter- i 
j hiiry, which had l)een abandoned by Archbishop I 
, Iwohcrt. But his appointment was generally looked j 
: upon as uneanonicHl, and was still so reganled I 
: even after Stigand received the pallium from Pope I 
I BenetUct X., Benedh^t's own ejection l>eing held [ 

: lo he illegal. On the death of Harold, Stigand I 
gave his vote for Edgar Atheling to be king, and | 

; for this reason, and because he was a firm friend I 
i of tlie House of Ooduin, William the Conqueror [ 
.distrusted him, and induced the poj)e to scud T 
; a eonuiiis.sion of cardinals, who deprived him j 
i of liis dignities and sentenced him to perpetual [ 
i imprisonment. But Stigand died shortly after- | 

. wards at Winchester ; it is said he was stai*ved to j 
death, though whether voluntarily or under com- I 
; ]>ul.sion is uncci'tain. [’ 

: stiji^'nuu See Flower. j 

Htiji^ilQinria, the root of Sigillaria (q.y.) and j 
I other trees. I 

! Stigrmatlsafioil (Lat. stigniatizatio, *a punc- f 

I tn ring/ from Ctr. ‘a puncture^), the name J 

I applied by Homan Catholic writers to the supposed I 
' miraculous impression on certain individuals of the I 
! ‘ stigmata/ or inarkvS of the wounds which our Lord I 
; su tiered during the course of His Passion. St Paul |, 

! says of himself, ‘ I bear in my body the marks of i 
I the Lord Jesus' (Gal. vi. 16), but his bold meta- [ 

I phor is most likely taken from the notion of [■ 
j soldiers branding on their bodies their general’s t 
! name. In tlie early days many Christians branded f 
I the name of CJirist on their foreheads, and various I 
! voluntary mutilations for Christ’s sake were prac- f 
tised by enthusiasts. The sti^iata comprise 1: 
not only the wounds of the hands and feet, and | 
that of the side, received in the crucifixion, but 
also those imf)reased by the crown of thorns and I; 
by the scourging. The" impression of the sti^nata f 
is by those who believe in its reality regarded as a j 
mark of the signal favour of our Lord, manifested [ 
to believers specially devoted to the contemplation | 
of His Passion. The most remarkable example of j 
stigmatisation is that said to have occurred in 1224 j 
to Francis of Assisi, on the mountain of Aivema I 
Being absorbed in rapturous contemplation of I 
the Passion of Christ, he saw a seraph with j 
six shining wings, blazing with fire, and having f! 
between his wings the figam of a man crucified^ 
descend from heaven and approach him, so as to bo: j 
almost in contact. After a time the vision 
appeared, leaving the soul of Francis filled with I 
reverence and awe. And now he became awam I > 
tiiat in hands, feet, and side he bad received i 

temally the marks of cracifixion. Thme ] 

terions marks continued during the two years I 
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until his death, and are claimed to have been seen 
' many eye-witnesses, including Pope Alexander 

The Dominicans openly disputed the fact, but 
at length made the same claim for Cathaiine of 
Sienna, \vhose stigmata were explained as at her 
own request made invisible to others. The Fran- 
ciscans appealed to Sixtus IV., and that pope, 
himself a Franciscan, forbade repl*esentations of St 
Catharine to be made with the stigmata. Still the 
fact is recorded in the breviary ofhee, and Benedict 
XIII. granted the Dominicans a special feast in 
commemoration of it. Many othei*s, esj)ecially 
women, are claimed to have received all or some 
of the stigmata. The last to be canonised ( 1831 ) 
for this reason was Veronica Giuliani, wlio is said 
to have received in 1694 first the marks of the 
crown of thorns, and afterwards those of the cruci- 
fixion. More recent cases are those of Anina 
Katherina Emmerich (1774-1824), who became a 
nun at Agnetenberg ; ‘ L’Ecstatica * Maria von 
M5rl of CaI<laro (1839); Louise Lateaii (1850-83, 
in 1868), whose stigmata were stated to bleed every 
Friday; and Mrs Girling ( 1827-86, about Christmas 
1864), of the New Forest Shaker community. Dr 
Imbert Gourbeyre, in his work Les StigmatMcs 
( 1873), enumerates 145 persons, of whom but 20 were 
men, as leaving received the stigmata, and of these 
80 lived before the 17th century. Apart altogether 
from the question of the value of the evidence 
offered, we may reasonably conclude that some 
kind of stigmatisation is a pathological condition 
of occasional occurrence, but from this to the 
assertion that it is a special sign of divine favour 
is a wide and an unwarrantable leap, 

Stllbite. See Zeolite. 

Stlllclio, a famous Homan general, the main- 
stay of the western empire after the death of 
Theodosius the Great, is said to have been a 
Vandal, and w^ born about 359. Through his 
courage and ability he rose rapidly in rank, was 
sent as ambassador to Persia in 384, and soon after 
his return rewarded with the hand of Serena, niece 
of Theodosius. His rise caused a jealousy that soon 
grew to rankling hatred in the heart of Rufinus, 
the ambitious minister of Theodosius. In 394 
Stilicho departed for Rome in charge of the jrouthful 
Honorius, who had been committed to his care, 
placed him on the throne of the western empire, 
and administered in his name the affairs of state. 
On the death of Theodosius (end of 394) Rufinus, 
the guardian of Arcadius, instigated Alaric to 
invad^e Greece while Stilicho was engaged in chas- 
tising the invaders of the Roman territories on the 
Rhine and in Ganil. Returning, he at once set 
out for Constantinople and destroyed Rufinus, then 
marched against Alaric, blocked him up in the 
Peloponnesus, but through over-confidcnce per- 
mitted him to escape across the isthmus with his 
captives and booty. In 398 his daughter Maria 
became the wife of Honorius. His old opponent, 
Alaric, after several inroads upon the eastern pro- 
vinces of the western empire, now invaded North- 
ern Italy, but was signally defeated at Pollentia 
(403) and Verona by Stilicho, who had hurriedly 
called in the Roman legions from Rhietia, Gaul, 
Germany, and even Britain. Stilicho’s ambition 
now led him to attempt the introduction of his 
own family to the imperial succession — a state- 
ment, disbelieved by Gibbon, who considers it 
merely as an invention of the crafty Olyinpius— 
by the marriage of his son with the heir-presump- 
tive Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius, and to 
attain this end he made overtures of alliance to 
Alaric, which were gladly accepted. But the 
Ireadful inroad of Radagaisus (406) at the head of 
uiore than 200,000 (some say 400,(X)0) barbarians. 


who ravaged the whole country as far as Florence, 
compelled the great general of the West to shelve 
for a time his ambitious schemes. With a small 
but chosen army of veterans, aided by a body of 
Huns under Uldin (father of Attila), and of Visi; 
goths under Sams, he so harassed the invaders 
that they were forced to give him battle. They 
were soon completely routed ; Radagaisus was put 
to death, and his followers sold as slaves. Stilicho 
now returned to his own ambitious schemes, estab- 
lished enmity between Rome and Byzantium by 
seizing on eastern Illyricum and inducing Alaric 
to transfer his allegiance to Honorius, But 
Honorius, who had been prejudiced against 
Stilicho by one of his officers, Olympius, refused 
to take eastern Illyricum from the Byzantine 
empire ; and subsequently by an artful harangue 
he so influenced the soldiers of the army of Gaul 
that they rose eti masse against the partisans of 
I Stilicho. Stilicho himself was at Bologna; and 
on the news of the revolt, his most zealous friends 
urged immediate action against Olympius and the 
Pavian rebels ; but for the first time in his life 
vacillation seized the soldier. He was soon forced ! 
to flee to Ravenna, where he was murdered, 23d 
August 408. Thus perished the last of the series 
of aistingnished aliens, who, as emperors, warriors, 
or politicians, had proj)ped up the Roman empire 
for 150 years, with a stern and resolute zeal equal 
to that of the early Romans themselves, l^iree 
months after his death Alaric and his Visigoths 
were at the gates of Rome. 

Still. is an apparatus for Distillation (q.v.). 

It consists essentially of a vessel in whicli the 
liquid to he distilled is placed, the vapour being 
conducted by means of a head or neck to the 
condenser or worm, where it is cooled by water 
or other means, and again forms linuid. the still 
itself varies greatly according to the purpose for 
which it is used. Jt is made of copper, iron, 
earthenware, or glass, and is heated by naked 
flame or steam-heat. The steam may either be 
apj)lied on the outside by means of a jacket or 
inside by the use of a coiL A vacuum still is one 
in which a partial vacuum is constantly maintained 
by means of an air-pump, distillation under such 
circumstances being more rapid and at a lower 
temperature. See also Retort. •• 

Stillborn* See Obstetrics, Abortion, and 
F(etus. 

Stillictdiuin. See Eavesdrip, Servitude. 

.Stillinsfleet, Edward, a learned English 
divine, was born at Cranborne in Dorsetshire 
on 17th April 1635. There and at Ringwood he 
received his early education, at thirteen entered 
St John’s College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1652, and the year after obtained a 
fellowship. For some years after leaving college 
he was occupied as a private family tutor; and 
in 1657 he was presented to the rectory of Sutton 
in Bedfordshire. In 1659 appeared his Irenicum^ 
or the Divine Right of Particular Forms of Church 
Government examined y a noble catholic- spirited 
attempt to find a mean as a basis of union for 
the divided church. His views savoured somewhat 
more of latitudinarianism than could be pleasant ' 
to the High Church party, and indeed Stillingfleet 
himself afterw’ards thought fit to modify tlie^. 
His Origines SacreCy or the Truth and Divine 
Authority of the Scriptures 0662), a creditable 
contribution to the Apologetics of the day, was 
followed by his Rational Account of the Grounds 
of the Protestant Religion (1664), a defence of the 
Church of England from the charge of schism in 
Its separation from that of Rom^ These works 
were received with great favour, and quickly led to 
rich preferment. In 1665 the Earl of Southampton 
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S esented him to the rectory of St Andrews, 
olborn ; he was also appointed preacher at the 
Rolls Chapel, and shortly after lecturer at the 
Temple, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Charles 11. 
In 1670 he became Canon Residentiary, in 1678 
Dean, of St Paurs. In the Court of Ecclesiastical 
Commission instituted by James II. Stillingfleet 
declined to act ; and after the Revolution of 1688 
he was raised to the bishopric of Worcester, He 
died at Westminster on 27th March 1699, and w^ 
buried in Worcester Cathedral. So handsome in 
person as to have been popularly called ‘ the beauty 
of holiness,’ he had, Burnet tells us, a reserved and 
haughty temper. But he was courteous and tem- 
perate in debate, and he had the rare merit for a 
tiieologian of being capable of appreciating the 
courtesy of an opponent. Tlius, in trie controversy 
that grew out or his Mischiefs of Separation ( 1080), 
he candidly confessed liimseli overcome by the 
answer of John Howe, who, he said, wrote ‘more 
like a gentleman than a divine, without any 
mixture of rancour.’ Other works were his Ongincs 
Britannicw^ or Antiquities of the British ChurcJies 
( 1685), and a defence of the doctrine of the Trinity 
(1697). His collected works, with Life by Dr 
Timothy Cod win, were published in 1710 (G vols. 
folio); a supplementary volume of Miscelbinies, 
edited by his son, in 1735. See Tulloch’s JRational 
Theology in the Seventeenth Century (vol. ii. 1872). 

still water« capital of Washington county, 
Minnesota, on the navigable St Croix River ( wliich 
here expands into a narrow lake), 18 miles by rail 
NE. of St Paul. It has a large lumber trade, 
ami contains sawmills, a foundiy, and Hour-mills. 
Pop. (1870) 4124; (1890) 11,26,0; (1900) 12,318. 

Stilt (llinvndopus)^ a widely distributed genus 
of wadingdurds I)elonging to the Snipe family 
( Scolopachhe ). They have long shmder bills ami 
very long wings and legs, the leiigtlj of the legs 
being almost equal to tliat of the body. The 
BlacK-winged Stilt (U, candid us) bus lanm ocoa- 
sionally met with in Britain, but is only a rare 
summer visitor, though it breeds in Holland ami 
southern Eunjpe. The prevailing colours of plum- 
age among the .stilts are black au<l white, but a 
pure black species inhabits New' Zealand. 

Stilton* a village of 650 inhabitants in the 
north of Huntingdonsliire, G miles SW. of Peter- 
borough. It gives name to the well-knowui Cheese 
(q.v., p. 142), most of w hich now' is of course manu- 
factured elsewhere. 

^ Stilts, poles w'ith .steps or support.s at a suffi- 
cient distance from the lower end to allow' a iiian 
standing on the steps to Avalk clear of the ground 
and w'ith longer strides. Useful in all mai-shy 
lands, they were in old days specially serviceable 
in the French Landes (q.v.), w'bere the shepherds 
practically spent the wdiole day on stilts. Else- 
where they serve for crossing streams ( as the upper 
Tweed and Clyde), for a (soinew'liat dangerous) 
pastime for boys, and for displays of acrobatic 
skill. At Namur one of the diversions of the 
carnival w'as a tournament between IxKiics of men 
mounted on stilts. 

Stimulants are agents which increase the 
activity of the vital functions generally, or of one 
system or organ. Their action is usually under- 
Btj}od as being transient and rapid, but need not 
necessarily be %o. They are most commonly em- 
ployed to act on the central nervous and circulatory 
systems, but liep^^tic, renal, and gastiic stimulants 
are also common terms in medicine. Popularly 
only those which act on the nervous and circulatory 
systems are well known, and include alcohol in 
the form of win^ and spirits, sal- volatile, smelling- 
salts and other prej^arations of ammonia, besides 
ether, camphor, various' preparations of lavender, I 


peppermint and other essential oils, ginger, &c. 
Uedd and electricity also act as stimulants. They 
are useful in fainting, nervousness, shock, hysteria, 
and similar conditions. See the articles on Alco- 
hol, Electricity (Medical), &c. 

Sting-fish* See Weever. 

Stinging-animals* In many dififerent ways 
animals have the power of stinging. To begin 
'with the minutest, it is likely that the trichocysts 
of the slipper-animalcule ( Paramojcium ) have some 
such powder. Almost all the Ccelenterates, such as 
jellyfish and Portuguese-man-of-w^ar, have Sting- 
ing-cells (q.v.), and in a few" Turbcllarians the 
siime recur, w'hile the dorsal papilbe of some Nudi- 
brancli Ga.steropods seem to sting the mouths of 
animals which try to eat them. The stings of 
ants, bees, and w asps and some other Hymenoptera 
are abdominal structures, perhaps vestiges of 
appendages, and they are associated with a poison - 
secreting gland. The poison of spiders is lodged 
in the ebelieera^ or first pair of oral appendages. 
The .sting of the scorpion consists of a double 
poison -gland lod^^ed in the sharply pointed seg- 
ment or ‘ telson^ wliich lies behind the anus at 
the end of the tail. The sting rays (Trygonida?) 
and the sting-fish or ■w'eevcrs (Tvachinus) nave no 
special poison-glands, but it is likely that the slime 
wliich enters into the ugly wounds Vansed by their 
.sharp si>ines is in part tlic cause of tlie inflamma- 
tion wliich follows. Among the Scorpienidoe the 
genus Synanceia has a poison-hag in each of the 
ilorsal spines. Finall}', the stin^ng powem of the 
venomous nnakes are due to the modification of 
one of the salivary elands on each side as a poison- 
gland and to the adaptation of ilie teeth as fangs. 

In the poisonous Mexican limrd Helodenna an 
anproaeb to a similar specialisation occurs. See 
also Poison. 

Htiiig^iti$i-rells, or Cnidoblasts or Nemato- 
CYsrs, are ebaract eristic of all Coclenterata except 
Ctenojliores. To them the jelly-fish, Portugnese- 
man-of-w ar, , sea -anemones, and the like owe their 
]»o\vei* of stinging. They protect their possessors 
against some of i heir enemies and iliey serve to 
bennmh or kill the small animals on w'hicb most of 
the Cl el e literates feed. Each stinging-cell contains 
a long coiled lasso or cnid*>eil bathed in poisonous 
fluid ; at the base of tlie cavity in wliich the lasso - 
lies there is a little living matter and a nucleus; 
projecting from the surface there is often a small 
trigger-like peak. M hen the cell is stimulated, : 
in some cases at least j 

by nervous impulse 
from adjacent ner^ e- 
cells, the lasso, which 
is many times the 
lengtli of the cell, 
is rapidly everted. 

After tbi.% has taken 
place the coll dies. 

I Often the cnidoblasts 
are grouped in little 
‘batteries* especially 
abundant on the ten- 
tacles or similar 
structures. They are 
usually situated on 
the external ecto- 
deiiu, but are some- 
times endodermie. 

Similar cells occur in 
some Turbellarian 
Worms. SeeCcELEN- 
TERATA, Hydra. 

Stingr-ray (Try- 

gon)^ a genus of cartilaginous fishes, of tbo 
of Rays (q.v.) and family Trygonidss. The long 
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tail bears dorsally a long bi-serrated spine, which 
represents the dorsal hn, and is sometimes about 
eight inches in length. This is used as a defensive 
weapon, and gives an ugly wound, often followed 
by great inilammation, perhaps due to the inucous 
secretion of the fish, for there is no poison in the 
strict sense. Some members of the family, e.g. 
Urogymnus, are without this weapon. The sting- 
rays are for the most part tropical fishes, and some, 
e.g. T, sephen and T. uarnah^ attain a large size. 
Only one species occura in the British seas (T. 
pcLstinaca)^ popularly known as the Fire-flaire. 
The spine of the sting ray is used by the savages 
of the South Sea Islands as a point to their spears. 

Stinkpot* See Asphyxiants. 

Stinkstone* or Swinestone, a kind of marble 
or limestone remarkable for the fetid urinous 
odour which it emits when rubbed. It contains a 
little sulphur. 

Stink-trap* See Sewage. 

Stink- wood (Oreodaphne fcatida)^ a tree of 
the natural order Laiiraceje, a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, remarkable for the strong disagree- 
able smell of its wood, whicli, however, is hard, 
very durable, takes an excellent polish, and re- 
sembles walnut. It has been used in shipbuilding. 

Stint**^ See Sandpiper. 

Stipa* See Feather-grass. 

Stipend* The stipend is the provision made 
for the support of the parochial ministers of the 
Church of Scotland. It consists of p.ayments in 
money or grain, or both, made out of the tithes or 
teinds of the parishes (see Teinds). Accordingly 
it varies in amount with the extent of the parish 
and the state of the free teinds, or of any other 
fund specially set apart for the purpose. ^ By the 
Act 1617, chap. 3, power was given to commissioners 
named under the act to modify, at their discretion, 
a perpetual local stipend to the ministers of 
all parish churches from the parochial teinds. 
The maximum sfSpend to be given by the com- 
missioners was 10 chalders victual, or 1000 merks 
(£55, 11s. lid.) per annum, or proportionally money 
and victual, with a manse and glebe. Commis- 
sions with more liberal powers were appointed in 
1621, and again in 1627 and 1633 and subsequent 
years. Shortly after the Union the powers vested 
m the commissioners under the then extant 
commissions were transferred to the Lords of 
Council and Session, sitting as a Court of Com- 
mission of Teinds ; and the exclusive powers lof 
the Court of Session in assigning, modifying, 
and ‘localling* stipends were left intact by the 
Judicature Act. ‘When the existing stipend of a 
minister is deemed insufficient, the Court, provided 
there remains any surplus or free teind in tlie paiisli, 
may award out of it such alimentation of stipend 
as is considei^ed suitable. . But no augmentation 
can be applied for within twenty years after the 
lost augmentation. By statute ^ Geo. III. chap. 
84, all stipends which come short of £150 per 
annum are made up to that amount from govern- 
ment funds — a sum of £10,000 annually being set 
apart from the revenue for that purpose. By 
5 Geo. IV. chap. 72, a parish minister who has 
neither manse nor glebe, and whose income is 
under £200 per annum, is entitled to an allowance 
making up his stipend to a sum not exceeding that 
amount; if there is a manse but no glebe, or a 

f lebe but no manse, the minister*a income may 
e supplemented so as to ensure him £180 per 
annum. Ministers under these acts are also 
entitled to an allowance of £8, 6s. 8d. for com- 
munion elements. By 7 and 8 Viet. chap. 44, the 
stipend of quocut sacra parishes is fixed where 
there is a manse at not less than £100 per annum. 


and where there is no manse at not less than £120 
per annum. These stipends are voluntary, being 
movided through the endowment schemes of the 
Church, and the Acts 50 Geo. HI. chap. 84, and 
5 Geo. IV. chap. 72, have no application to the 
ministers of such quoad sacra parishes. 

The terms at which stipend is payable are Whit- 
sunday and Michaelmas. The reason why Michael- 
mas (29tli Septeralier) is taken in preference to 
Mcartinmas is that the stipend is held to come in 
place of the tithes, which were due at the separa- 
tion of the crop from the ground. Where the 
incumbent is admitted before Whitsunday he is 
entitled to the whole year’s stipend, because his 
entry is considered as prior to the sowing of the 
corn ; and, for the same reason, if his interest has 
ceased before that term, he has no right to any 
part of the fruits of that year. If he has been 
admitted after Whitsunday, and before Michael- 
mas, he is entitled to the half of that year’s 
stipend ; and in the same way the incumbent 
whose interest ceases between Whitsunday and 
Michaelmas has a right to the half-year's stipend, 
and if his interest does not cease till after Alichael- 
mas he gets the stipend of the whole year. The 
sti[)end accruing during a vao.ancy was formerly at 
the disposal of the patron of the parish for pious 
uses ; but by statute 54 Geo. III. chap. 169, it was 
given to the Ministers’ Widows Fund. On the 
decease of a minister a sum equal to a half-y^r’s 
stipend is payable to his family or nearest of kin 
(see Annates). 

Stipendiary Magistrates* See Borough. 

Stirling, the county town of Stirlingshire, 
stands on the south bank of the winding Forth, 36 
miles NW. of Edinbui'i^h and 29 NNE. of Glasgow. 
Like Edinburgh, to which in its main features it 
bears a striking resemblance, it no doubt owes its 
origin to the strong matural fortress of its Castle 
Hill, which rises gradually from the east to a 
height of 420 feet above the sea or 340 above the 
plain, and fronts the west with a steep precipitous 
wall of basaltic rock. The Castle, whicli com- 
mands magnificent views of the Grampians, the 
Ocliils, and the ‘Links of Forth,’ dates from im- 
memorial antiquity, though few, if any, of the 
existing buildings are earlier than the days of the 
Stewart sovereigns, who often kept court here. 
These include tlie Douglas room (where the Earl 
of Douglas was stabbed by James II., 1452), 
James Ill.’s parliament-hall ( now a barrack-room ), 
Janies V.’s palace, and Janies VI. ’s chapel (now a 
store-room). Stirling has many other objects of 
interest, as Argyll’s Lodging (1630, since 1799 a 
military hospital ) ; ruined Mar’s Work (c. 1570); 
Greyfriars Church, so called, but properly the 
church of the Holy Cross, or Holy Rood, the parish 
church of Stirling (in 1656 divided into two); the 
colossal statue of Bruce (1877) ; the new cemetery, 
with lialf-a-dozen statues of Reformers and Cove- 
nanters and a marble group of the Wigtown 
martyrs; Cowane’s Hospital or the Guildhall 
( 1637 ) ; the King’s Knot and King’s Park ; the 
Mote or Heading Hill ; the old four-arch bridge 
( c. 1400 — the ‘ key of the Highlands ’ ) ; Robert 
Stevenson’s new bridge (1832); and the Smith 
Institute (1874), with picture-gallery, reading- 
room, library, and museum, wliere now is mas- 
served the ‘Stirling Jug’ (1497), <he standard of 
the old Scots pint. Other modern edifices are the 
County Buildings (1875), the public hall (1888), 
and the High Sdiool ( 1855-^89). In the neighbour- 
hood are Bannockburn ( q. v. ) ; the ruins of Cambus- 
kenneth Abbey, founded by David I. in 1147 for 
Augustinian monks, and the burial-place of James 
HI. ; and the Abbey Craig (862 feet), crowned by 
the Wallace Monument (1861-69), a tower 220 feet 
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high. Stirling ha.8 manufactures of tartans, tweeds, 
carpets, agricultural implements, &c. A royal 
burgh as early as 1119, it unites with Dunfermline, 
Culross, Inverkeithing, and Queensferry to return 
one member to parliament. Pop. (1851 ) 12,837 ; 
(1881) 16,013; (1901) 18,403. Stirling (formerly 
Stryvelyne or Estriveliny and also Snowdoun ) has 
a wealth of historic memories — the death of Alex- 
ander I. and William the Lion ; Wallace’s victory 
of Stirling Bridge ( 1297 ) ; the great siege of the 
castle by Edward 1. (1304); the birth of Jame.s 
III. ; the coronation of Queen Maiy ; the baptism 
and coronation of James VI. ; the slaughter of the 
Regent Lennox (1571 ) ; the birth of Prince Henry 
( 1594) ; the capture of the castle by Monk ( 1651 ) ; 
and its unsuccessful siege by the Jacobites ( 1746). 

See History of the Chapel Royal of Stirling ( Grampian 
Club, 1882), and Charters of Stirling (Glasgow, 1884). 

Stirling, James Hutchison, the most eminent 
of later Scottish philosophers, was born at Glasgow, 
June 22, 1820, took the course in both arts and medi- 
cine at Glasgow University, and practised a short 
time as a physician in South Wales. He next went 
to Germany, and gave himself devotedly for some 
years to the study of pliilo.soph 3 '. The puhlieation 
of his masterly and epoch-making work, The Secret 
of Hegel: being the Hegelian System, in Origin ^ 
Princirdey Forniy and Matter (1865; 2d ed. 1898), 
opened up an unknown world to roadei*s, and gave 
a jJowerful impulse to the stnd\^ of pliilosoplij?^ 
generall}". It would he didicult, perhaps impossi hl(‘. 
to find in the entire range or tlie Jilerature of 
philosophy a higher masterpiece of exposition than 
this comhiiiation of erudition, nnah tic genius, and 
perspicuity. To this work, as, full of individuality 
as learning, there followed in ISSl a complete 
Text booh to Kant^ comprising a tran>'lation and 
reproduction of tJie Critique of Pure Jlofson, with 
a commentary and biographical sketch. These 
two works staml togetlicr in the most intimate 
relation, for, according to Stirling, from Kant’s 
antecedent system Hegel’s philosoj>iiy itself was 
hut ‘a development into full ana iiiial shape.* 
At the same tune Dr Stirling brought Kaiiliau 
speculation into line with English thought by 
demonstrating that the central problem of the 
critical philosophy was a question tliat had been 
already projiounded, if not answorcMl, by II nine. 
Stirling reeidved the degree of LL. D. from Kditi' 
burgh in 1867, ainl wa.s edected a foreign member 
of the Philosophical Societ^^ of Ik^rlin in 1871. Ho 
delivere<l the lirst course of Gifford Lecturo.s at 
Edinburgh, and these were published in 1890, 
the whole forming a vigorous if somewhat dis- 
cursive work, in which natural theology i.s con- 
sidered in its relation to the history of philosophy, 
and investigated mainly^ from the point of view of 
reason and the principles involved in the Theistic 
inference. Of tlio famous three pixK>fs — the Teleo- 
logical, the Cosmological, and the Ontological-— he 
deals mainly with tlie first. ‘Begin wiui which 
we may, and let them he separated from each other 
as they may be in time, the three, after all, <lo 
constitute together but the three undulations of a 
single wave, which wave is but a natural rise and 
ascent to God, on the part of man’s own thought, 
Avitli man’s own experience and consciousness as 
the object before him.’ Other works of Dr Stir- 
ling’s are Sir William Hamilton: being the Fhilo- 
so^y of Perception (1865), an assault on Hamil- 
ton’s doctiine of perception more serious still than 
Mill’s; an excellent translation of Schwegler’s 
History ^ Philosophy (1867; 11th ed. 1891) ; 


Jerrold^ Tennyson^ and Macaulay, &c. (1868); As 
Regards Protoplasm (1869; complete ed. 1872), 
a convincing answer to Hpxiey’s Essay on 
the Physical Easts of Life ; Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of Law (1873), tocher with an incisive 


attack on Whewell and Robertson Smith for 'their 
statements anent Hegel’s relations to Newton and 
the calculus ; Bums in Drama ( 1878 ) ; Darwiman- 
ism: Workmen and Work (a criticism of the three 
Darwins, 1894); besides weighty lectures bn Such 
subjects as Materialism, Philosophy in the Poets, 
the Community of Property, Nationalisation erf 
Land, &c. He contributed the article on Kant 
to the present work. 

Stirlini?9. William Alexander, £abl of, 
niiiior Scottish poet, a contemporary and dear 
friend of Drummond of Hawthornclen, was born 
at Meiistrie House near Alloa, most probably 
about 1567 — hardly so late as 1580, the usual 
date formerly given. He studied at Glasgow and 
Leyden, travelled through France, Spain, and 
Italy with Archibald, seventh earl of Argyll, and 
began his career as a poet by publishing at Edin- 
burgh, in 1603, his tragedy of Darius^ quickly 
followed by Aurora, a collection of sonnets (Lend. 
1604), Crujsus (together with Darhts, 1604), the 
Alexamlrian. Tragedy (1605), and Jtdtus Cmsar 
(1607). Tliese w'ere collected as The Monarekicke 
Tragedies in 1607. He was knighted by 1609; in 
1613 was attached to the household of Prince 
diaries, as before he ha<l been to Prince Henry’s ; 
in 1614 wa.s made Master of Requests for Scotland, 
publishing the same year the first part of his great 
poem of Doomesday (second part, 1637), which 
extends to 11,000 verses, and which himself even 
allow.s in tljo dedication to he of ‘too melancholic 
a nature for young minds.’ He rtwived in 1621 
the grant of ‘ rvova »Scotia ’—a vast tract of Canada 
I and (he northern part of the modern United 
I {Slates Ids charter being renewiKl in 1625; and 
; in 1631 he reeeivetl the patent of sole printer for 
thijty-one years of King James's version of the 
P'^jtlms, a work to which he had contributed 
greatly, hut whicli proved an utter failuire. In 
j 1626 he was made Secretary of State for Scotland, 

I which «d!ioe he Iield till his death, despite his un- 
' nopularity. Baillie writes of him as ‘extreamly 
1 hated of all the country, for his alleged biiberie, 

; urgeing of his psalms, and the hooks for them.’ In 
I 1627 he nas made Keeper of the >Signet, a Com- 
! iJiissioner of Exchequer in 1628, and one of the 
i Extraonliimry Judges of tlie Court of Seseiou in 
: 1631. Tlie French puslied their conquests in 
i America, and Alexander’s grant of lande thereby 
! U'came useless. He was iuoiniscd £10,()()0 cOlp- 
I pensatioii, but the money was never naid. In 16%) 
i lie was create<l Lord Alexander of Tullibody and 
j A'iscount Stirling. In 163.3, at the crowning of 
j Charles in Holyrood, he was made Earl of Stirling 
and Viscount Canada, in 1639 also Earl of Dovan, 

! hut he sank into insol vemey, and died in London, 

I 12th September 1640. His bod^’ was embalmed^d 
buried at Stirling a few montlm later. The title 
died out with the fifth earl in 1739, His tragediee 
are not dramatic, but their quatrains are grace- 
full^’^ written, albeit the quantities are monstrous 
— xvitness Ixlon, Nieftnor, Orion, and £um5nes. 
The Parceue^ to Prince Henry is perhaps his 
finest work ; the songs, sonnets, elegies, and 
madrigals forming the Aurora am sadly tnarred 
by conceits, yet show rich fancy and ingenuity, 
though scarce even a Scotchman can claim for 
them that they sparkle still the right Promethean 
fire. These amatory poems the author did not 
include in his collected Recreations with the Muses 
(folio, 1637). A complete edition of his poems ; 
appeared at Glasgow, in 3 vols., in 1870. 

I Soe the Rev. Charles Rogers, Memorials of the Karl of ; 
Stirling and the Home of Alexander ( 2 vola. 1877). ' , . . ■ 

Stfrliiig^Biiuiw^ See Maxwell. 

Sttrllnsshiref a midland coun^ of 
forming the border-land between Highlaiids ana 
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Lowlands, is bounded by Perth, Clackmannan, 
Linlithgow, Lanark, and I)unibarton shires. With 
a maximum length and brca.dth of 46 and 22 miles, 
it has an area of 467 sq. in., or 298,579 acres, of 
which 3294 are foreshore and 8946 water. The 
Forth traces much of the northern and all the 
north-eastern boundary ; on the western lies Loch 
Lomond ; and other lakes and streams belonging 
partly or wholly to Stirlingshire are Loclis Katrine 
and Arklet, and the Avon, Carron, Bannock, 
Endrick, and Blane. Ben Lomond, in the north- 
west, attains 3192 feet ; and lesser elevations are 
the Gargunnock Hills (1591 feet), Kilsyth Hills 
(1393), Campsm Fells (1894), and Fintry Hills 
(1676). A considerable part of Stirlingshire is 
occupied by the carses of Stirling and Falkirk, 
whicn were formerly covered for the most part 
with unproductive moss. On the removal of the 
moss-soil, part of which was floated off into the 
Forth by tlie agency of running water, a rich clay 
soil, of various depths, from a plough furrow to 20 
or even 30 feet, was reached, and now is cultivated 
with the most marked success. About 40 per cent, 
of the whole area of the county is in cultivation ; 
woods coyer 14,241 acres. Coal and ironstone are 
largely mined ; and there are the great ironworks 
of Carron and Falkirk, besides manufactures of 
woollens,^ cotton, chemicals, &c. The chief towns 
are Stirling, Falkirk, Kilsj^th, Denny, and Grange- 
mouth. Tlie county returns one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1801) 50,825: (1841) 82,057; (1881) 
112,443; (1901) 142,291. Antoninus’ Wall is the 
principal antiquity ; and no fewer thfin six battles 
nave been fought within Stirlingshire — Stirling 
Bridge, 1297 ; FVilkirk, 1298 ; Bannockburn, 1314 ; 
Sauchieburn, 1488; Kilsyth, 1645; and Falkirk, 
1746. 

See the articles on the above battles, towns, &c. ; and 
Nimmo’a HUtory of Stirlingshire (1777 ; 3d ed. 1880), 

Stitch in the side is the popular and expressive 
name applied to sharp pains lelt in various parts 
of the side. It seems that these may be due to 
various causes ; thus, they may be associated with 
pleurisy where there is no effusion, or with a 
stretching of the not uncommon adhesions between 
two pleural surfaces, or simply with local spasms 
of the respiratory muscles, as when a person takes 
violent exercise after a full meal, or perhaps even 
with a slight twisting of part of the intestine. 
When the stitch is but slight it is often removed 
by stooping, hence the popular remedy is to make 
a cross upon the foot. 

Stltcliwort. See Starwout. 

Stiver (Dutch sttnver), a coin of Holland, 
equivalent to a penny sterling, being the ij^th of 
a guilder or gulden. See Florin. 

Stoat* See Ermine. 

StobsenSy Joannes, a native of Stobi in 
Macedonia, who compiled for his son Septimus, 
about 500 A.D., an anthology in four books from 
^ many as 500 Greek poets and prose-writere. 

It has preserved for us fragments from many works 
»ow lost, and is especially rich in quotations from 
^ u dramatists. Originally forming one 

whole, the work in course of time became divided 
into two divisions, each of two books; Ecloqm 
Phystcm et Ethicce (ed. Gaisford, 1850; Meineke, 
1860-64), and Anthologion or Florilegium ( Wachs- 
muth, 1884), containing the precepts on political ! 
and ethical subjects (ed. Gaisford, 1822-25; Mein- 
eke, 1856-57). 

Stock, or Stock Gillyflower (Matthiola), a ] 

g enus of plants of the natural order Cruciferee, i 
aving cylindrical or compressed pods, and a stigma < 
consisting of two upright appressed plates, the outer i 
side of which often rises into a knob or horn. The 1 


, species are herbaceous, annual or perennial, or balf- 
i shrubby, natives of the countries around the Medi- 
» terranean Sea, most of them thickly clothed with 
: white or grayish stellate hairs; the flowers in 
) racemes, and generally beautiful and fragrant. 

I Some of the species have long been much culti- 
vated, and many fine varieties have been pro- 
duced by cultivation. M, incana^ a very rare and 
even doubtful native of England, is probably the 
parent of the greater number of the cultivated 
kinds with hoary leaves, known as Bromptoii 
Stock, «S:c. ; whilst those with smooth leaves, 
called Ten- week Stock, German Stock, &c., are 
referred to M, annua^ M, glahra^ and M. fenes- 
traits^ which, perhaps, are mere varieties of one 
species. The sandy shores of Wales and of Cora- 
wall produce a species, M, sinnata^ the large purple 
flowers of which are fragrant only at night — a 
characteristic also of several other species. Stocks 
are always raised by gardeners from seed, which 
even the double kinds often produce, a multiplica- 
tion of the petals having taken place without loss 
of the parts of fructification. Of the seedlings, 
however, some produce double and others single 
flowers, so that only some gratify the cultivator. 
The hoary- leaved stocks are generally treated as 
biennials, although, in reality, they may almost be 
reckoned perennial ; and it is not desirable that 
they should flower in the first year, as the plants 
become stronger wdien they remain without ncWver- 
ing till the second year, and produce richer racemes 
of flowers. The smooth-leaved stocks are treated 
as annuals. The bccautiful little annual called 
Virginian^ Stock does not belong to this genus, 
although it is of the same natural order. Its habit 
is indeed very different. It is Malcolmia mari^ 
tima^ and, notwithstanding its popular name, is a 
native of the shores of the Mediterranean. It has 
become one of the most favourite Britisli flowers, 
almost rivalling mignonette, and is all the more 
esteemed because it grows well in the little garden- 
plots which are exposed to the smoke of towns. 

Stockbrid^e, a little market-towm of Hamp- 
shire, on the Anton or Test, 8 miles W. by S. of 
Andover. Till 1832 it returned two members to 
parliament ; Steele at one time was its representa- 
tive. It has a well-known racecoui?’e and training 
stables. Pop. 873. 

Stoek*exchangre. The London Stock-ex- 
change as a corporate body only dates from the 
commencement of the 19th century. Prior to the 
establishment of the Stock-exchange in 1801 trans- 
actions in the funds were conducted in a very slip- 
shod manner by groups of individuals, who till 
about 1698 used the old Royal Exchange in London 
as a meeting-place, and then for a century made 
one of the network of alleys in Cornhill their head- 
quarters, congregating in Change Alley both in the 
open air and in the Jonathan and Garraway coffee- 
houses. Dealings in government funds were also 
conducted in the Rotunda Room in the Bank of 
England. The founders of the Stock-exchange 
acquired premises in Capel Court, facing the 
eastern side of the Bank of England. The onginal 
capital subscribed for providing the accommodation 
was 400 shares of £50 paid. Nothing further was 
required for upwards ot half a century in the way 
of capital, though very considerable expenditure, 
especially since 1870, has raised the total outlay 
for the old building and extensions to over half a 
million sterling. In the early days of stock-dealing 
transactions were almost entirely in the different 
forms of British government funds, lottery bonds, 
and fleeting debt ; but Change Alley, just as Capel 
Court in the 19th century, had wild nts of gambling 
in company schemes, of which the most memorable, 
the South Sea Scheme (q.v.), culminated in 1720. 
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At the time the first stone of the Stock-exchanff^ 
building was laid in 1801 the total national debt 
of Great Britain was some £550,000,000, and the 
Stock- exchange list, published bi-weekly, com- 
prised only SIX securities, chiefly British govern- 
ment stocks. Foreign governments first came to 
the English market as borrowers in 1820 to 1825, 
and the bonds of vanous European and American 
states, Russian, Portuguese, Neapolitan, Danish, 
Greek, Colombian, Mexican, Buenos Ayres, Chilian, 
Peruvian, &c., came to be dealt in. There were 
also transactions in a few canal, insurance, and 
industrial companies. Numerous banking corpora- 
tions were established immediately after 1833. 
The introduction of riiilways in the United King- 
dom and on the Continent in the period from 
1840 to 1846 added largely to the business of the 
Stock-exchange. The gold -discoveries of 1S48-50 
brought about the formation of a crowd of mining 
schemes. The introduction of joint-stock com- 
panies after the Act of 1862, the growth of foreign 
government debts, and the introduction of Indian 
and colonial borrowings, municipal loans, ^as, 
water, shipping, telegraph, tramway, uiider- 

takings, as well as United States, Indian, and 
South American railroad securities, liavc so added 
to the official list of the Loudon Stock-exchange 
that the nominal amount of stock and securities 
quoted in the list that appears <laily under the 
autWirity of the committee was at 31st December , 
1891 to the amount of £6,.‘}47,0(K),()(X), or, <leduct- ! 
ing foreign loans with coupons payable a)»road, ; 
£4,562,090,000; and this is exclusive of an eiior- i 
mous amount of capital of miscellaneous company ! 
issues, which individually have not been of sufli- 1 
cieut importance to o])tain a quotation in the 
official list. These latter though not ([uoted are 
dealt in. 

As regards the LTnitod Kingdom, hoyoiid the Lon- 
don Stock-<^xeliange there are various provincial 
establishments for comluelirig business in public 
securities. Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Tiii niing- 
ham, Bristol, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, Belfast, 
and other important centres of the United Kingdom 
have their stock-exchanges administered by com- 
mittees, and having rulos and v<'giilati<)iis much 
on the same lines as those of the great Loudon 
establishment. On tlie Continent, too, every im- 
portant city has its stock-exchange or Boursa. 
Ncav York (about 1100 members in 1891), Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cliicago, San Francisco, ami 
some other important American cities have tlieir 
stock-exchanges ; and tliere are also similar 
establishments termed Balsas in leaiUng cities of 
South American states. Transactions in public 
funds and securities of joint-stock companies. Sic. 
are also conducted in leading Indian and colonial 
cities. 

At the time when the London Stock-exchange 
opened in 1802 there were 551 members and 
99 clerKs, and in March 1891 the roll of members 
included upwards of 3000 uaiiie.s, besides an army 
of clerks having admission. In 1821 each member 
was required to provide two sureties for the sum 
of £250 each, who also hod to be members, and 
were held liable in their suretyship for two years. 
Various alterations have since t)een made, and the 
suretyship for new members is now three mem- 
bei-s responsible for the sum of £500 eacli for 
fodr years. Tiiose persons who have served as 
clerks for a period of four years are^ however, 
only called upon to. provide two sureties of £300 
each for four years. Members have to pay an 
entrance-fee of 500 guineas and an annual sub^rip- 
tion of 30 guineas. The entrance-fee for members 
who have acted as clerks is 150 guineas. 

Although the London Stock-exchange is not, 
generally is the case on the Continent, in any \vB,y 


controlled by the government, and has not a mon- 
opoly, it practically secures the whole of the bond- 
Jldc business of buying or selling British govern- 
ment securities. Its members voluntarily place 
themselves under most stringent rules and regula- 
tions, and the slightest irregularity is visited with 
jirompt pains anil penalties. The committee is 
entmsted with the power of investigating com- 
plaints between members, or between the public 
and members, and any departure from ortnodox 
procedure can be visited with penalty of suspen- 
sion or expulsion. One of the regulations is that 
no member is allowed to advertise for business. 
Thirty members are annually balloted for to serve 
as a committee, and there is no appeal from judicial 
decisions that may be made by tliat body. 

Members act as brokers and jobbers. The broket' 
transacts business as between members of the Stock- 
exchange and the public, obtaining his commission 
from tlic clients who employ Jjiin. He deals in all 
securities. The jobber or dealer confines his atten- 
tion to some special groui) of securities, and gener- 
ally ofleis to buy at one price or sell at a higher 
any of the group stocks or shares he specially 
may in ten st himself in. The margin between the 
buying and selling price be may quote to any 
broker varies according to t he nature of the secur- 
ity, the extent of competition, the state of the 
nnirket, &c. In some active stocks the margin 
may be as little as ^ of 1 per cent. ; or if the Stock 
is one that is rarely dealt in the jobber may quote 
a dilVereuce of 5 or even 10, and also say lie is a 
buyer or seller only at a price, and refuse to deal 
unless wliat lie is X)reimrcd to oflbr is acceptable to 
the brok(4’. 

Dn some of the continental bourses the condi- 
tions of membership are much more stringent than 
in England. On the T\aris Bourse, for instance, 
there are sixty- five oflicially recognised agents de 
j duftige, wliose ai>pointnienfc rests with the goverii- 
j mcni, a body these sixty-five are termed 

I the Pffrgf/ct. Each member of the Parquet has 
' to deposit on ap]>oin(meut cash or securities to 
1 the value of £10,(K)0, and the Parquet as a l)ody 
I guarantees transactions from the fund, to which 
j is Hflded accumulating interest and a payment 
! to the fund by each member of 15 centiiiieB on 
j each bargain, lutermediaiies between the Par- 
; ijuet and the public are numerous. Reputable 
j hrms also have a guarantee fund of their own. 

: These brokers, as they would be termed in Eng- 
land, are known as the Coulisse. 

An enornious amount of business is transacted 
between international exchanges by means of tele^ 
graphic communication. If, for instance, an event 
occurs that causes sharp changes in prices, it may 
liax)jien that the price of some special security of an 
international character is appreciably different on 
one exchange from wliat it is on another, Italian 
government funds may be quoted in Paris at a 
much higher price tiian in London, after making 
allowance for exchange rate, &c. Certain dealers 
who closely watch the margins in price between 
markets instantly send telegiams trom different 
markets in whicli Italian rente is dealt in, say 
I from Paris to buy in London, or from London to 
sell in Paris. This arbitrage business is conducted 
between the exchanges of all the world. There 
is much intricacy in calculations as to what is. 
parity, as, for instance, in London or in Paris the 
uotation of a security includes the interest or 
ividend accrued since the last payment, while 
on the German bourses securities are bought at 
a price for the principal, and the amount of accrued 
interest or dividend has to be paid beyond the pnxi^ 
cipal sum. There is only one notable exceptioii ^ 
the London Stock-exchange to the price 
inclusive of principal and accrued interest This 
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exception is India rupee paper, where the pur- 
chaser buys at the quotation for the principal and 
pays the vendor of the security the amount of 
accrued interest. 

Stock-exchange securities are of two characters, 
inscribed or registered, and to bearer. In houie 
government funds and several colonial and munici- 
pal * inscribed * issues the names of stockholders are 
remstered (inscribed) in books kept at the Bank 
of England, or other banking agents of the govern- 
ment or corporation. When such stock is sold the 
vendor or his attorney must attend the bank and 
sifjn the transfer in the books. Where stock in a 
railroad or other company tliat registers the name 
of the stockliolder is sold by the registered pro- 

E rietor a deed of transfer, subject to stamp-duty, 
as to be executed, and this deed, with the stock 
or share certificate, is passed to the purchaser, who 
directly or through his agent lodges them with 
the company for registration into liis own name. 
Securities to hearer are those the title to which 
passes by mere delivery, and the interest or divi- 
dends are paid periodically by means of coupons. 

Almost all stock-exchange transactions^ in Great 
Britain are purchases or sales for what is termed 
the settlement. There are cjisli transactions for 
immediate payment or delivery, but except for 
consols bargains for cash are exceptional. The 
settlements are periodical — monthly in the case 
of home government funds and bi-monthly in other 
securities. The Consols settlements fall due about 
the first or second day of the month, sometimes a 
day or two later. Settlements in foreign and col- 
onial government bonds, railway, and other indus- 
trial and miscellaneous securities are fixed to fall 
in the middle and at the end of each month. In 
dealing in registered securities it is necessary for 
the purchaser or seller to furnish the broker en- 
trusted with the business with full particulars. 
A purchaser should give his full name, address, 
ana occupation. A seller is required to forward 
to the broker the certificate of title. Where the 
transaction is in securities to bearer the vendor 
simply has to hand the securities to his broker, 
and the transaction is in all respects similar to the 
exchange of a bank-note for casli. 

On tne Paris Bourse settlements are arranged 
each fortnight in foreign government and miscel- 
laneous securities, and monthly in French rentes, 
City of Paris bomls. Bank of France shares. Credit 
Foncier securities, and French railway stocks. 
The ‘settlement’ (liquidation) occupies five or six 
days, and except for intervening holidays or Sun- 
days the procedure is as below : 


Monthly Liquidation ; optloui declared FortiilKhtly Liquidation ; 15th of 
last day of mouth. month, also carrying over. 


Rente continued 1st next month 

Other securities continued 2d n 

Accounts made up 3d u 

Clients pay brokers and) 

deliver securities ^ " 

Brokers mv clients .^th n 

Brokers deliver securities.. 6th n 


16th of month. 
17 th H 

18th It 

19th f, 

201h „ 


In Berlin the lost day of the month is ‘pay ’ day, 
and five days before is option day. In New York 
transactions are for cosh, with daily settlements. 

A very large proportion of the business done 
in the stock-martcets is speculation done in time 
bargains. A purchaser who imagines that some 
special security is likely to rise in price buys for 
the settlement, in the hope of being able to sell at 
a profit before the date for payment falls due. If 
a change in price the way lie expects is delayed, 
he renews the transaction from settlement to settle- 
ment. It may be the ca«e that a fall in price is 
expected, and an operator sells in the hope of being 
able to buy back at a lower price. The purchaser 
for a higher quotation is in stock-exchange parlance 
called a h%UL The seller who anticipates a fall in 


prices is termed a bear. If there is a preponder- 
ance of bull speculation high terms are asked for 
the loan of money on the security of stock, termed 
a rate of contango^ which may be expressed as so 
much per share or per cent, on the nominal hundred 
pounds of capital, or it may be a rate per cent, 
upon the actual amount of money to be borrowed. 
It many persons have formed an adverse opinion 
I as to ilie course of the market, and there is what 
I is termed an oversold state of the account, it fre- 
quently happens that those bears who have sold 
what they tio not possess are called upon by real 
owners of stock, shares, or bonds to provide a 
bonus, termed backwardation y to pay tne holder 
of the security for the trouble and risk attendant 
on lending it to the seller. Sometimes a long-con- 
tinued speculation for the fall is attended with 
very high backwardation charges, and not infre- 
quently violent fluctuations in the price of the 
security. Combinations to resist the adverse effect 
of sales by speculators for the fall are sometimes 
entered into in face of really adverse circumstances. 
A powerful group with command of money finding 
that ‘bear’ operations in a security of which the, 
amount is small have been entered into to an 
excessively imprudent extent, buy all the stock 
that is offered, and call upon those who have sold 
what they do not possess to deliver it. This results 
in what is called a corner y and the operators who 
have sold have to pay whatever price the opeititors 
who have bought like to ask. An instance in 
point may be quoted. A South American govern- 
ment some years ago came upon the market as a 
borrower of a million pounas. The government 
was not one in good credit, and heavy speculative 
sales of the bonds were made on the exijoctation 
that there would be a fall in price of the bonds ; 
but parties interested in bringing out the loan 
bouglit more of it than there was in existence, 
being enabled to do so through the sales of persons 
wlio sold what they did not own, and called upon 
those who had sold bonds to deliver them. For 
some months they continued raising the price 
against those who had sold, and at each fortnightly 
settlement exacted rates, of backwardation some- 
times as high as the equivalent of about 100 per 
cent, per annum. The loan was issued to the 
public at the price of 80 per cent., and was raised 
to very near £100 in cash for the £100 bond. The 
purchasers forced those who had sold to buy hack, 
and after the successful coup the views taKen by 
the adverse party were found to be perfectly correct, 
for eventually the price receded to about £4 for 
the £100 bond. Corners have been very frequent 
on the New York and Chicago Stock-exchanges. 

A large amount of speculation in stock-exchange 
securites is conducted on what is known as option 
business. Options can be of threefold character — 
the payment of a sum for the i-ight to purchase 
or to sell at a future date at an agreed price, or^he 
right to sell only, or again the right to buy only. 
These options are termed respectively ( 1 ) the put 
and eaCly (2) the puty (3) the call. In America 
the double option of put and call is termed a 
straddle. This option business enables any oper- 
ator to enter into speculative engagements wdtJh a 
knowm maximum of loss. 

See Francis, Chronicles of the Stock Exchange (1849) ; 
G. R. Gibson, The Stock Exchanges of%London and Mfew 
York (1889); Burdett’s Official Intelligence, issued under 
the sanction of the London Stock -exchange Committee ; 
the Stock Exchange Year-hooky by T. Skinner; besides 
works on the iluotuations of stocks by Crump (1875), 
Giffen (1879), Ellis (1879); on the law and usages of 
the Stock -exchange, works by Paterson, Boyle, Mels- 
heimer, Lawrence, Stuttfield ( 1891 ) ; Bagebet’s Lombard 
Street (10th ed. 1892); and American works by Lewis, 
Biddle, Dos Passos, and Cook ; also the article Bbo&BB. 
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Stock-fishy a commercial name of salted and 
dried cod and other fish of the same family, par- 
ticularly the Ling, Hake, and Torsk. 

Stockholm, the capital of the kingdom of 
Sweden, stands on several islands and the adjacent 
mainland, between a hay of the Baltic and Lake 
Malar, in a situation that is accounted one of the 
most picturesque in Europe. The nucleus of 
Stockholm is an island in mid channel called ' the 
Town;’ on it stand the imposing royal palace 
(1697-1754); the principal church (St Nicholas), 
in which the kings are crowned ; the House . of the 
Nobles (1648-70), in which that class hold their 
periodical meetings ; the town-house ; the ministries 
of the kingdom ; and the piincipal wharf, a mag- 
nificent granite quay, fronting east. Immediately 


nificent granite quay, fronting east. Immediately 
west of tne central island lies the Knights’ Island 
(Biddarholm) \ it is almost entirely occupied with 
public buildings, as the Houses of Parliament ; the 
old Franciscan church, in which all the later 
sovereigns of Sweden have been buried ; the royal 
archives ; and the cliief law-courts of the kingdom. 
To the north of these two islands lie the hand- 
somely built districts of Norrmalm, separated from 
them by a narrow channel, in which is an islet 
covered Avith the royal stables. The principal 
buildings and institutions in Norrmalm are the 
National Museum (1850-65), with extremely 
valuable collections of prehistone anti(iuities, 
coits, paintings, sculptures ; the principal theatres; 
the Academy of the Fine Arts ( 1 735 ) ; the 
barracks ; the Hop Garden, with the lioyal 
Library (1870-76), 250,000 vols. and 8000 MS., and 
with the statue (1885) of Linmeus ; the Academy 
of Sciences ( 1739), with natural history collections ; 
the Museum of Northern Antiquities ( 1873) ; the 
Observatory ; and technological, medical, slojd^ 
and other scliools. Ship l.sland (Skeppshoim)^ 
immediately east of ‘the Town’ island, is the 
headquarters of the Swedish navy, and is built 
over with marine workshops, shipbuilding-yards, 
iKcc., and is connected with a smaller island on the 
south-east, that is crowned with a citadel. Beyond 
these again, and farther to the ea’^^t, lies the 
bean tifuT island of the Zoological Gardens [DJur- 
^drd), Imniediati3ly south of ‘ the Town ’ islainl 
IS the extensive district of Sndermalm, the houses 
of which climb up the steep sloi»e.s that rise from the 
water’s edge. Handsome bridges connect the 
central islands with the noilhern and southern 
districts ; besides busses and tramways, the prin- 
cipal means of coninninication are quick little 
steamboats, some of which extend their journeys 
to the beautiful islands in Lake Miilar on tlie 
west, and eastward towards the Baltic Bea (40 
miles distant). Besides the institutions alreadv 
mentioned Stockholm is the home of the Swedisli 
Academy (1786), Academies of Agriculture (1811 ), 
Music (1771), and the Military Sciences (1771), 
a naval school, a school of navigation, of phar- 
macy, &c. There is considerable industry in the 
making of sugar, tobacco, silks and ribbons, candles, 
linen, cotton, an<l leather, and there are large iron- 
foundries and machine-shops. The water approaches 
jK) the city are in general rendered inaccessible by 


harbour at Nynas on the Baltic shore, 30 miles to 
the south. In spite of the winter drawback Stock- 
holm is the se&t of a trade sufficient to bring an 
average of 2200 vessels of 960,000 tons into the 
l>ort every year, carrying principally grain ( Avbeat 
and rye), uce, 'flour, herrings, oils and oilcake, 
cork- wood, groceries, metals, and wine and spirits 
(imports),^ The commodities exported consist 


paratively modern timea.- ■ 
has grown rapidly; pop. 

93,000; (1870) 136,000; (1900) 
cipal events in the history of the city 
sieges by Queen Margaret of Denmark ( 1880 )# .we 
battles in the vicinity against the Danes towww , 
the end of the 15th century, the captore of the 
place Christian II. of Denmark in 1520, and the 
Blood Bath he executed amongst the princinal mm 
of the country in what was then the Great Marketr 


place Christian II. of Denmark in 1520, and the 
Blood Bath he executed amongst the princinal mm 
of the country in what was then the Great Marketr 
Stocklnffs. See Hosirry. 

Stockmar# Christian Friedrich, Baron, 
diplomatist, was born of Swedish descent at 
Coburg, 22d August 1787, studied medicine, and 
after some service with the array was apTOinted 
physician to Prince Leopold of Coburg, ere long to 
become his secretary'' and most influential adviser 
on all questions personal and political. As such he 
came to England Avith Leopold Avhen he became the 
husband of the Prince.ss Charlotte ; and ho gave 
Leopold valuable support in tiie negotiations that 
issued in making him king of Belgium. He had 
been ennobled in 1821, and Avas made a baron in 
1831. Leaving Leopold’s service in 1834, he became 
the mentor of Prince Albert of Coburg, and was the 
trusted friend of the young queen of England and 
her husband, living sometimes in En^and and 
sometimes in Colmrg. As representative of Coburg 
in 1848 at the Diet, he supported Prussia’s claim 
to the lieailship of tlie German nation. He died at 
(-’ohiirg, 9th July 1863. 

»See hi.s Denkwnrdiijkdten^ edited by his son (Kng. 
trans. Nottihilia, 2 vols. 1872); Juste, Le Baron Stoci* 
mar (Brussels, 1873) ; Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the 
Prhice Contort; the Gruville Memoirs; and for a less 
favourable view, the Memoirs of King Ijeopold’s mor- 
ganatic wife, Caroline von Bauer (Eng. trans. 1884). 


I Stocrkport, a parliamentaiy, municipal, and 
! county borough of East (’heshire, 6 miles SSE, of 
^lanchester and 37 E. of Liverpool. It is built on 


the slopes of a narroAV gorge, Avhero the Tame and 
tJie Goyt unite to form Uie Mersey, which is spanned 
by the viaduct (1840) of the London and ^orth- 


Wcsstern Railway, 111 feet high and 625 yards 
long, as well as by several bridges. St Mary’s 
Church was rebuilt in 1817, Avith the exception of 
its 14th-eentnry chancel ; and Stockport has also a 
' market-hall (1851-01 ), mechanics’ institute (1862), 
free library (1875), fine technical school (1890). 
huge Union Sunday school (1806), grammar-school 
(1487 ; rebuilt 1832), infirmary (1832), the Vernon 
Park (1858), containing a museum, and, in St 
Peter’s Square, a statue (1886) of Richard Cobdto, 
Avlio represented the borough from 1841 to 1847. 
Stockport was the site of a Roman station, and 
afterwards of a Noiinan castle, held till 1327 by 
the Earls of Chester, and taken by Prince Rupert 
in 1644, soon after Avhich it Av^as demolished by the 
parliament. In 1745 Prince Charles Edward passed 
through Stockport, Avhich mshop Pococke six 
years later describes as having ‘a little mafiu* 
facture of the Manchester linen, some woollen 
and ribands, and two silk-mills like those of 
Derby.’ Since then it has groAvn to be a most 
important seat of the cotton industiy, in spite of 




oapital 


many persons wounded, the ‘Plug Riots’ (1840), 
and the cotton-famine (1861-64). Felt hats are 
also manufactured, and there are iron and brass 
foundries, engine and machme shops, breweries^ 
&c. Stockport was constituteiF a parliamentaiy 
borough (returning two members) in 1832, a muni-' 
cipal trough in 1835, and a county borough ih 
1888. Pop. ( 1851 ) 53,835 ; { 1881 ) 59,553 ; ( 18»1) 
70,263; (1901)78,871. 

See works by Butterworth (1827-28), Barwaker f Bhsl 
^Cheehire, 1877), and Heginbotham (1877-78). 
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Stocks^ on a^^ratus of wood much used in 
foimer times in England for the punishment of 
petty offenders. The culpiit was placed on a bench, 
with his ankles fastened in holes under a movable 
board, and allowed to remain there for an hour or 
two. The period of their fiist introduction is 
uncertain, but in the second Statute of Labourers, 
25 Edw. IIL, 1350, provision is made for applying 
the stocks to unruly artificers ; and in 1376 the 
Commons prayed Edward III. that stocks should 
be establisiiecl in every village. Each parish had 
in later times its stocks, often close to the churdi- 
yard ; and, though the last in London ( St Clement 
Danes, Strand) were removed in 1826, many may 
still be seen in the country. Indeed the punish- 
ment was used so late as 1858 at Colchester, 1863 
at Tavistock, and 1865 at Rugby. Combined with 
the stocks was often a whipping-post for the flagel- 
lation of vagrants. 

Stocks* See National Debt, and Stock- 
exchange. 

Stockton* capital of San Joaquin county, 
California, on a navigable creek connected with the 
San Jo^uin River, 103 miles by railway E. by N. 
of San Francisco. It contains a convent and the 
state lunatic asylum, and manufactures ironware, 
paper, Avoollens, flour, soap, carriages, farm imple- 
ments, &c. Pop. {I860) 3679 ; (1900) 17,506. 

Stockton* Francis Richard, who was bom at 
Philadelphia 5th April 1834, and died 19th April 1902, 
was engraver and journalist, and became assistant- 
editor of St Nicholas. He first attracted notice by 
his fantastic stories for children, which fill several 
volumes ; but he is best known by all classes of 
readers as author of Rudder Grange ( 1879). Later 
works are The Late Mrs Ntdl, The Casting Away 
of Mrs Leeks and Mrs Aleshine, and The DusanteSy 
The Hundredth Many The Schooner Merry Chanter 
(1890), The Squirrel Inn (1891), Pomona's Travels 
(1894), The Snadrach (1895), The Buccaneers and 
Pirates of our Coasts ( 1 898 ), and Captain Chap ( 1 898 ). 

Stockton-on-Tees* a borough and seaport of 
Durham, on the north side of the Tees, 4 miles from 
its mouth and 11 ENE. of Darlington, 4 WSW. of 
Middlesboroiigh, and 236 NNW. of London. A 
new town, South Stockton, incoiporated in 1892 
as Thomaby-on-Tees (pop. in 1891, 15,637), has 
sprung up in Yorkshire south of the river, the 
two being connected by an iron bridge of three 
arches (1887), which supei’seded a five-arch stone 
bridge of 1771, and cost over £80,000. The town 
has eix churches, a Roman Catholic chapel ( 1842- 
70) by the elder Pugin, a town-hall, borough-hall 
(1852), an exchange, a theatre, large recreation 
pounds, and an extensive park presented hy 
Major Ropner. The Stockton Races, of some mark 
in the sporting world, are held here annually in 
August. Shipbuilding, chiefly in iron and steel, 
is carried on to a great extent ; and blast-furnaces, 
foundries, engine-works, and extensive potteries 
and ironworks are in operation. Sailcloth, ropes, 
linen, and diapers were at one time the staple 
industi^ of the town ; but their manufacture has 
been discontinued ; and there are breweries, corn- 
mills, and spinning-mills. The exports are chiefly 
iron and earthenware ; the imports com, timber in 
deals, spars, &c., and bark. The Stockton and 
Darlington^ Railway, the first to commence pas- 
senger traffic, was opened for the double purpose of 
the conveyance of passengeie and goods, September 
27, 1825. At St6ckton the Tees is navigable for 
vessels of large tonnage; the navigation of the 
river has been much improved, and ^eat facilities 
for an extensive trade provided. Pop. municipal 
borough (1891) 49,708; (1901) 51.476; of parUOr 
mentaiy borough, including Thoraaby, ( 1901 ) 71,812. 
Stockton suffered severely from the incuiuioiis of 


the Scots in the early part of the 14th century, but 
even at tliat time it enjoyed considerable trade. Its 
moated castle was taken for the Parliament m 
1644. and * slighted and dismantled ’ in 1652, almost 
the last vestige being rmioved in 1865. At the 
Restoration it had only 120 houses, mostly built of 
clay. Since 1867 it sends one member to parlia- 
ment. Ritson was a native. 

See works by J. Brewster (1829), H. Heavisides (1865), 
and T. Richmond (1868). 

Stoddard; Richard Henry, Ammican poet, 
was born at Hingham, Massachusetts, in July 
1825, attended schools in New York, and then 
worked in an iron-foundry for some yeara, mean- 
while reading widely, especially in poetiy. In 
1849 he produced a small volume of poems, only to 
suppress it afterwards ; but 1852 saw the birth of 
a sturdier collection. From 1853 to 1870 he served 
in the New York custom-house, in 1870-73 was 
clerk to General McClellan, and for a year city 
librarian ; and he has done much reviewing and 
writing for the booksellers. His poems include 
Songs in Summer (1857), The Kin^s Bell (1862), 
The Book of the East ( 1867 ), and Lion's Cub ( 1891 ). 

Stoicism* a school of ancient philosophy, 
strongly opposed to Epicureanism in its views of 
human life and duty. The Stoical system dates 
from the end of the 4th centurj^ B.c. ; though 
commonly said to have been derived from the ijys- 
tein of the Cynics, it is noteworthy that few of its 
founders or early apostles were born in Greece ; it 
is the joint produce of Hellas and the Oiient, and 
it was in Rome rather than in Greece that it most 
profoundly influenced civilisation. 

The founder of the system was Zeno, froni 
Cittium in Cyprus (340~2(K) B.C.), who derived his 
firat impulse from Crates the Cynic. He opened 
his school in a colonnade called the Stoa Poikile 
( ‘ Painted Porch * ) at Athens, which was adorned 
with pictures of the Trojan war, Marathon, and the 
Amazons by Polymotus ; hence the name of the 
sect. Zeno had for his disciple Clean thes, from 
Assos in the Troad (300-220), whose Hymn to 
Jupiter is the only fragment of any length that 
has come down to us from the early Stoics — a 
poem setting forth the unity of God, his 
omiiipotenco, and his moral government. Chry- 
sippus, from Soli in Cilicia (280-207), followed 
Clean thes, and in his voluminous writings both 
defended and modified the Stoical creed. Antiquity 
gave by far the most important position to (Jhry- 
sippuB ; ‘ Without Chrysippus there had been no 
Porch ; * recent German criticism has done much to 
discover how much of the system is due to each. 
And Pearson sums up his elaborate investigation 
as follows ; ‘ The result of our investigation has 
been to show conclusively that all those doctrines 
which are most characteristic of the true essence of 
Stoicism were contributed by Zeno and Cleantlies. 
To Zeno belong the establishment of the logical 
criterion, the adaptation of Heraclitean physics, 
and the introduction of all the leading ethical 
tenets. Cleantlies revolutionised the study of 
physics by the theoiy of tension and the develop- 
ment of pantheism, and by applying his material- 
istic views to logic and ethics brought into strong 
light the mutual interd^endenoe of the tliree^ 
branches. The task of (Jhrysippus was to prp- 
serve luther than to originate, to (Reconcile incmi- 
sistencies, to remove superfinons outgrowths, and 
to maintain an unbroken line of defence against 
his adversaries.’ These three reprei^ht the first 
period of the system. The second period (200-60) 
embraces its general promulgation, and its intro- 
duction to the Romans. Chrysippus was succeeded 
by Zeno of Sidon, and Diogenes of Babylon ; then 
followed Antipater of Tarsns, who taught Panmtiua 
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of BhodoS) who, again, taught PoBidonios of Bat the most important Stoical rcopeat* ! 

Apamea, in Syria. Posidonius was acquainted ing the natnre of man is the recOBpnit^ ' 
with Maiias and Pompey, and taught Cicero ; as a superior power or faculty tnat shbcnriinates 
but the moral treatise of Cicero, De Officiia^ is all the rest — ^the governing mtelligsnea^ Tidily / 
derived from a work of Pansetius. The third period howev^, is not a mere intoUeotnal prlnd^i but 
of Stoicism is Homan. In this period we have an active force, uniting intellect and 
Cato the Younger, who invited to his house the bodily sensibilities are opposed ^ to this higyte 
philosopher Athenodorus ; and, under the Empire, reason and will, which, however, is strong enonn/ 
the three Stoic philosophers whose writings nave to control them. Another way <rf expressi^ tW . 
come down to us — Seneca, il^ictetus, and the same view was the power of the mind ovw tW 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Stoicism prevailed body, which was dwelt upon by Epictetus ill the 
widely in the Roman world, although not to the most exaggerated form. ( The assertion of a dp®* 
exclusion of Epicurean viewa trine so obviously contrary to the fact os that 

The leading Stoical doctrines are [riven in certain sickness may affect the body witliont enfeebling the 
phrases or expressions, as ‘ life according to nature,’ mintl could only end in practical failure, or else in 
the ideal ‘wise man,’ ‘apathy,’ or equanimity of contradiction.) In Seneca we find something very 
mind, the power of the ‘ will,* the worship of ‘ duty/ closely approaching to the Christian doctrine of the 
the constant ‘advance’ in virtue, &c. But the corruption of human nature. The littleness of 
system will be best considered under four heads — liumanity was a favourite theme of Marcus Aure* 
the Theology ; the Psychology ; the theory of the lius, and naturally follmved from the Stoical mode 
Good ; and the scheme of Virtue. of contemplating the universe at large. The^ doc- 

( 1 ) The Stoics held that the universe is governed trine called the freedom of will may be said to 
by one good and wise God. According to Epic- have originated with the Stoics, although with 
tetiis, God is the father of men ; Marcus Aurelius them it was chiefly a rhetorical m^e of expressing 
exalts in the beautiful arrangement of all things, the dignity of the wise man, and bis power of 
They did nob admit that the Deity intermeddled rising superior to circumstances. To prepare the 
in the smaller details of life ; they allowed that way for the Stoical precepts Epictetus distin- 
omens and oracles might he jicceptecl as signs of guished l>etween things in our powder and things 
the foreordained arrangement of uod. They held not in our power. The tilings in our power are our 
thin foreordination even to the length of fatalism, opinions and notions about objects, and_ all our 
and made the same replies as have been given in anections, desires, and aversions ; the things not 
modem times to the dilficnlty of reconciling it with in our power are our boiUes, wealth, honour, rank. 
Free-will. God is the author of all things except authority, Wealth and high rank may not he in 
wickedness ; the very nature of good supposes its our power, but >ve have the iwwer to form an idea 
contrast evil, and the two are inseparable, like light of these — viz. that they are unimportant, \vheiice 
and dark ; in the enormous extent of the universe the want of them will not grieve us. A still more 
some things must he neglected ; when evil happens pointed application is to death, whose force is 
to the good, it is not Jis a pnni.sliinent, but as con- entirely in the idea. 

nected with a diflerent dispensation; parts of the (J>) The (iowl was not by the Stoics identified 
world may he presided over hv evil demons ; what with happiness. Happiness is not necessary, and 
we call evil may not be evil. Like most other an- may l>e dispensed with, and pain is no evfl. 
cient schools, the Stoics held God to he corporeal like Pams are in a sense an evil, hut, by a proper 
man ; body is the only substance ; nothing ineor- <liscipUne, may be triumphed oyer. They ois- 
poreal could act on what is corporeal ; the first cause allowed the direct and ostensible mireuit of 
of all, God or Zeus, is the fuimeval tire, emanating pleasure as an end {tlie point of view of Epicums^h 
from which is the soul of man in the form of a warm Imt allured their followers partly by promising 
ether. Their theory of tlie universe may in fact he them the victoiy over pain, and partly oy the lofty 
described as a rnateriaHstic pantheistic Jt is for enjoyments that grew out of their plan of KfsL 
human beings to recognise the universe as governed Pain of every kind, whether from ttee casualties 
by uni versall aw, and not only to raise their minds of existence or from the severity of the Stoical 
to the com})rehen.sioii of it, but to enter into the virtues, was to he met by a discipline of endurance, 
views of the Creator, who must regard all interests Great .stress Avas laid on the instability of pleasare» 
equally ; man sliould be, as it were, in league Avitli and tlie constant liability to accidents ; whence we 
Him, merge self in the universal order, think only should always ho anticipating and adapting our* 
of tliat and its welfare. By this elevation of selve.s to tlie Avpi’st that coulu happen, so as never 
view we are necessarily raiseti far above the con- to he in a state where anything could rulBe the 
sideration of the petty events befalling ourselves, mind. Much might still he made of the wroist 
The grand effort of human reason is thus to rise to circumstances — poverty, banishment, public odium, 
the aostraction or totality of entire nature. The sickness, old age. Sucli a discipline was peculiarity 
Stoics held the theory of the absorption of the indi- suited to the unsettled condition of the world at 
vidual soul at deatli into the divine essence ; hut, the time, when any man, besides the ordinaiy 
on the other hand, their doctrine of advance and evils of life, might in a moment be sent into 
aspiration is what has in all times lieeii the main exile, or sold into slavery. Moreover, it is a 
natural argument for the immortality of the soul, discipline adapted to a certain class of dispositioiis 
For the most part they kept themselves undecided existing in all ^es — men who prefer aWve aU 
as to immortality, giving it as an alternative, but things ‘equanimity’ of mind, and would rather 
reasoning as to our conduct on eitlier supposition, dispense irith ^eat occasional pleasures than risk 
and submitting to the pleasure of Ghxi in this as in their state of habitual composure. Next to the ' 
aU other tiling. In arguing for the existence of discijiUne of endurance^ we must rank the com- 
divine power afid goveinment they employed what placent sentiment of pride, which the Stoic migift 1 
has been called the argumeqit from desim. justly feel in his conquest ai himself. It was 

(2) As to the constitution of the mina, they held usual to bestow the most extravagant laudjat' 
that men have 'bodies like animals, but reason or tion on the ‘ Avise man/ and every Stoic could tsl^ - 
intelli^nce like the gods. Animals have instinc- this home to the extent that he considered iutnsw 
tive pnnciples of action ; man alone has a rational, as approaching that Iffeat ideal The last an#, 
intelligent soul. According to Marcus Aurelius, most elevated form oT Stcacal happiness , was^ tile 
we come into contact with iJeity by our intellectual satisfaction of contemplatiiffi the umvexse aald <9adk 
part, and our highest life is thus the divine life. The work of Marcos Aurdius isfull of studl# eC 
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nature in the devout spirit of ^passing from nature 
to nature’s God ; ’ he is never weary of e?npressing < 
his tliorough contentment with the course of natural 
events, and his sense of the beauties and fitness of 
everything. Old age has its grace, and death is 
tlie becoming termination. This high strain of 
exulting contemplation reconciled him to that com* 
plete submission to whatever might befall which 
was the essential feature of the * life according to 
nature. ’ 

(4) The Stoical theory of virtue is implicated in 
their ideas of the good. The fountain of all virtue 
is manifestly the life according to nature, as being 
the life of subordination of self to more genersu 
interests — to family, country, mankind, the whole 
universe. The Stoics were the first to preach 
what is called ^Cosmopolitanism;’ for although, 
in their reference to the good of the whole, 
they confounded together sentient life and in- 
animate objects — rocks, plants, &c., solicitude for 


wliich was misspent labour — yet they were thus 
enabled to reach the conception of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind, and could not but include 
in their regards the brute creation. They said, 
‘There is no difference between Greeks and Bar- 
barians ; the world is our city.’ Seneca urges kind- 
ness to slaves, for * are they not men like ourselves, 
breathing the same air, living and dying like our- 
selves?’ The Epicureans declined, as much as pos- 
sible, interference in public affairs, but the Stoical 
philosophers all urged men to the duties of active 
citizenship. Although there had been many good 
and noble men among the pagans, yet positive 
beneficence had not been preached as a virtue 
before the Stoics. They adopted the four cardinal 
virtues (wisdom, or the knowledge of good and 
evil; justice; fortitude; temperance) as part of 
their plan of the virtuous life. Justice, as the 
social virtue, was placed above all the rest; but 
most interesting to us are the indications of the 
idea of beneficence. Epictetus is earnest in his 
exhortations to forgiveness of injuries. Marcus 
Aurelius often enforces the same virtue; he con- 
tends as strongly as Butler and Hume for the 
existence of a principle of pure — that is, unselfish — 
benevolence in the mind. There is also in the 
Stoical system a recognition of duties to God, 
and of morality as based on piety. Not only are 
we all brethren, but also the ‘children of one 
Father. ’ 

The extraordinary stress put upon human nature 
by the full Stoic ideal of submerging self in the 
larger interests of being led to vanous compro- 
mises. The rigid following out of the ideal issued 
in a series of 1)he Paradoxes — viz. that all the 
actions of the wise man are equally perfect, and 
that, short of the standard of perfection, all faults 
and vices are equal; that, for example, the man 
that killed a cock without good reason was as 
guilty as he that killed his father. The idea of 
duty was of Stoical origin, fostered and developed 
by the Homan spirit and legislation. The early 
Stoic had two different words for the ‘ suitable ’ 

I /rat Ae/:on) and the ‘right’ (Tcatorthoma). It was 
a great point with the Stoic to be conscious of 
‘advance,’ or improvement. By self-examination 
he kept himself constantly acquainted with his 
moral state, and it was both his duty and his 
satisfaction to be approaching to the ideal of the 
perfect man. The Stoical system has largely tinc- 
tured modern ages, in spite of its severity. It has 
always had a charm as an ideal, even when men 
were conscious of not realising it. The limitation 
of wants, the practice of contentment, the striv- 
ing after equanimity, the hardening of one’s self 
against the blows of fortune are au fundament^ 
maxims with the moralists of later ages ; and a 
qualified form of the subordination of self to the 


general welfare is an essential part of most modem 
theories of virtue. 

The chief ancient authorities on the Stoics are the 
writings of Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Seneca, 
themselves Stoic philosophers, together with notices 
occurring in Cicero, Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, Dio- 
genes Laertius, and Stobaeus. The completcst modem ^ 
account of the system occurs in Zeller^ SUncB, Em- 
curetms, and Sceptics (Eng. trans. 1870). See also Sir 
Alexander Grant in the Ourford Essays for 1858 ; Farrar’s 
Seekers after God (1868 ; 3d ed. 1891); Rev. W. W. 
Capes, Stoicism ( 1880 ) ; J. Jordan, Stoic Moralists ( 1880 ) ; 
Ogereau, Le SysUme des Stoiciens ( 1885 ) ; A. C. Pearson, 
The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthcs (ISQl ) ; and works 
cited at Aubelius, Epictetus, Seneca. 

Stoke-Pofges, a village of Buckinghamshire, 2 
miles^ N. of Slough station. Gray’s mother settled 
here in 1742 ; the beautiful churchyard is the scene 
of his Elegy ^ and in that churchyard he is buried. 
Pop. of pansh, 2150. 

Stokes. Sir George Gabriel, mathematician 
and natural philosopher, was bom August 13, 1819, 
in Skrcen, County Sligo. He entered Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, in 1837, graduated in 1841 as 
senior wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman, and 
in 1849 was appointed Lucasian professor of Mathe- 
matics. In 1852, the year after his election as a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, he was awarded the 
Rumford medal ; in 1854 he became secretaiy, a 
position which he held till 1885, when lie was iqitde 
president for the succeeding quinquennial period. 
From 1886 he represented Cambridge in parlia- 
ment, and in 1889 was created a baronet. His 
papers deal with some of the most abstruse prob- 
lems of mathematical physics, and are character- 
ised by a remarkable lucidity of treatment and an 
unerring sagacity of attack. In several of these, 
by opening new ground, ho gave direction to later 
investigations by others. Till his death ( 1st Febru- 
ary 1903) two subjects mainly engaged liis atten- 
tion. On Hydrodynamics he wrote for the British 
Association in 1846 a valuable Report, in which 
his own contributions rank amongst the most im- 
portant of the day. Specially may be noted his 
investigations on waves and on the effect of lluhl 
friction on solids moving through fluids. Then to 
the theory of light he made contributions of great 
value, his profound paper on the dynamical theory 
of diffraction (1849) being amongst the most ini- 
portaiit. He first gave a satisfactory theory of 
fluorescence and phosphorescence, and as early as 
1852 he pointed out clearly the physical basis of 
Spectrum-analysis (q.v.). In 1884-86 he delivered 
in Aberdeen the Burnett Lectures on ‘ Light ’ ( 3 vols. 
1887), an admirable elementaiy treatise for non- 
matheinatical readei-s. His influence in the develop- 
ment of the Cambridge school of mathematical 
physics can hardly be overestimated. The leaders 
of the British school of natural philosophy all look 
to Stokes as their master and model. 

See his reprint of Mathematical amd Physical Papers 
(vol. i. 1880; vol. ii, 1883). He was Gifford Lecturer 
I on Natural Theology at Edinburgh in 1891-92. 

StokeSf William ( 1804-77 ), physician, studied 
at Edinburgh, and in 1845 became regius professor 
of Medicine in Dublin U niversity . He wrote lectures 
on the Theory and Practice of medicine { 1837), and 
works on the diseases of the chest and of the heart 
and on continued fevei-s. — His eldest son, Whitley 
Stokes, born at Dublin in 1830, ‘studied law %.t 
Trinity College, went to India in 1863, and after 
holding a senes of important legal appointments 
was in 1877-82 president of the Indian law-com- 

.1 ...... i. A. 1 


edited a large number of Irish and other Celtie 
texts. He is LL.D , D.C.L., C.S.I., C.I.E. 
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Sto]C6"1ipoil-Treilt9 a manufacturing town of 
Staffordshire, the capital of the * Potteries,* on the 
Trent and the Trent and Mersey Canal, 15 miles 
SE, of Crewe, 2 E. of Newcastle-under-Lyme, and 
16 N. of Stafford. It is a modern place, dating 
only from the last quarter of the 18th century, and 
has a parish church with Wedgwood*a grave, a 
town- hall (1835), a market-hall (1883), a free 
library (1878), the Minton memorial building 
< 1858), the Hartshill Infirmary ( 1868), public baths, 
and statues of Wedgwood, Minton, and Colin 
Minton Campbell. Its factories of porcelain, 
earthenware, encaustic tiles, and tesselated pave- 
ments are amon^ the largest in the world ; and the 
industries also include coal-mining, brickmaking, 
and the manufacture of iron, engines, macliinery, 
&c. Mi*s Craik was a native. The parliainentaiy 
borough, constituted in 1832, was much curtailed 
in 1885 and lost one of its two members ; the 
municipal borough was incorporated in 1874. Pop. 
(1871) 15,144; (1881) 19,261; (1901) 30,456; of 
parliamentary borough ( 1901 ) 89,023. See John 
Ward’s Borough of Stohe-upon-Trent (1843). 

Stolbcrg^* Christian, Count of, a poetic 
writer, was born at Hamburg, October 15, 1748. 
Whilst a student at Gottingen he identified liimself 
with the Gottingen poetic school {Dichterbund)^ a 
literary circle embracing also Biirgcr and Voss. 
After twenty three years’ public service in the 
duchy of Holstein he retired, and died at his seat 
of Windebye, near Eckernforde in Sleswiok, on 
January 18, 1821. As a poet he was inferior in 
genius to his brother Friedrich Leopold, in whose 
books liis own work was generally included. His 
principal productions are GedirMe Gedichte 

am mm Gricchisrhen (1782), Schauspielc mit 
Chdren ( 1787), Valeria rullachc Gedichte ( 1810), and 
a metrical translation of Sophocles ( 1787 ). 

Stolbergt Frieukioh Leopold, Count of, 
younger brother of the pi*eceding, was born at 
llramstedt in Holstein on November 7, 1750. Like 
his brother he was one of the DidUerhund frater- 
nity at Gottingen. Most of his active life was 
spent in the public service of Denmark. Although 
possessed of some clegree of i>oetic hincy, he was 
on tlie whole a somewhat colourless writer in the 
style of Klopstock. SFiortly after the outbreak of 
the French lievoliitioii lie went over to the Homan 
Catholic Church, and from that time a very pro- 
nounced religious an<l ascetic temj)er made itself 
prominent in his writings, of which the principal 
was Gesdiichte der Religion Jena Christi (15 vols. 
1807 18). He died on liis estate of Sondermhhlen, 
near Osnabriick, 5th December 1819, Besides the 
volumes of GedidUe^ Schauspisley Vaterldndischc 
Gedichte^ issued along with his brother’s works, F. 
L. Stolberg published translations from /Eschylns, 
Plato, and the Iliads an idyllic romance Die Tn^id 
(1788), and other books. See works by Mongo 
(1863), Hennes (1876), and Janssen (3d ed. 1882). 

Stole ( Gr. stole, Lat. stola, ‘ a robe ’ ), a narrow 
vestment, of the same stuff as the chasuble, vrorn 
by bishops and priests in the Latin Church during 
mass, in the administration of sacraments, and in 
certain blessings, and by deacons when they have 
to move the blessed sacrament. In some places it 
is worn while preaching. Bishops >vear it over 
b«th shouldersb; so also priests, but crosse^l 
over the breast; deacons wear it over the left 
shoulder. It is also used in some cases as a symbol 
of jurisdiction, in which sense it is constantly worn 
by the poTO, even when not officiating. In the 
A^lican Church the stole is worn with the same 
difference by priests (but not crossed) and deacons. 

It is usually of black silk, fringed at the ends, with 
sometimes crosses embroidered ; but coloured stoles^ 
according to the season, are also worn in some 


churches. In the Greek Church the stole proper is 
peculiar to deacons ; among Syrian Cbristuttis it is 
worn by clerics of all (even minor) orders. The 
stole originated in the orarium or handkerebiefi 
which was sometimes worn as a scarf, and which; te 
the 6th and 7th centuries came to be recognised as 
a sacred vestment in the Western Chuixm. . The 
name stole began to be substituted by the 9th, and 
was the common word before the 12tli century. I^e 
illustrations at Chasuble and Cope. St 6 le - fee $ 
are the same as surplice-fees (see Surplice), The 
broad scarf is woni by chaplains to any member of 
the royal family, or to any peer or peeress, doctors 
in divinity, and capitular members of a collegiate 
church. 

Stolen Goods are thus treated by English 
law : a bondfide purchaser of such goods, who has 
not bought them in market overt, is bound to 
restore tliem to the true owner ; but if the goods 
are sold in market overt, the purchaser is entitled 
to keep them unless the owner has duly prosecuted 
and convicted the thief. Market overt means the 
open market in towns and })laces where a legal 
niarket is held. In the City of London every shop 
is held to be a market overt, but this only applies 
to the City proper (see Sale). The above nile as 
to stolen goods does not apply to valuable securi- 
ties which are stolen, if the security has been paid 
or discharged bond Jide hv the person liable, or if 
the security is a negotiable instrinncnt, and it has 
passed to a ‘holder in due course’ (Bills of Ex- 
change Act, 1882, sect. 29). It is a punishable 
offence to otler or take rewards for the recovery of 
stolen property. See also Theft. Tl»e Scots law 
does not recognise the doctrine of market overt, 

8 tolp« a town in the Prussian province of 
Pomerania, .stands on the river Stolp, 85 miles W. 
by N, of Danzig, and lias a castle, some old 
churches (the castle chapel dating from the 13th 
century), iron-foundries, machinciy, ami amber 
manufactures, ami an active trade in agricultural 
products, timber, fisli, &c. Po}>, 23,837. 

Stolliac*ll« The Anatoinv and Plivsiology of 
this organ are treated of in tlie article DiaESTION 
( q. V. ). See also Abdomen, Artiodactyla, Bird, 
Fishes, ikc. ; and Indigestion, Vomiting. 

Diseases of the Stomach.— Acute gastritis ^ 
or intlainmation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, k a very nue disease, except as a result | 
of the administration of an irritant poison ; during 
six years’ experience at La Charitd (one of the 
I leading Parisian hospitals) Dr Louis made notes 
of 6000 eases of disease, hut did not meet with a 
single case of fatal idiopathic or spontaneous gas- 
tritis. The symptonhs which indicate that an 
irritant poison has been received into the stomach 
are a gradually increasing sensation of uneasiness 
or heat, which shortly assumes an acute burning 
character in the epigastric region. This pain is 
accompanied with vomiting, which becomes in- 
creasingly frequent as the pain augments, and 
often with hiccup. There is usually extreme ten- 
derne.s.s on ' pressure, and the patient bends bis 
body forward to relax the muscular tension. 
During the accession of these symptoms theie is 
a marked degree of excitement, as indicated by 
the acceleration of the pulse and breathing ana 
the heat of the skin. This condition is, however, 
soon exchanged for one of prostration. The skin 
becomes cold and clammy, the pulse thready and 
feeble, and the breathing catching and inter'^ 
mitten t ; until finally, alter a Variable pefi^ 
of exhaustion, the patient sinks, usually retajbduiig , 
his mental faculties to the last. Altnough 
above-described symptoms are always mpire 
present, each irri&nt poison occasions some special 
symptom and some characteristic lesion ; and the 
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jperiod at which death ensues varies for different 
poisons. 

Sub-acute gastritis, or gastric catarrh^ is by no 
means a rare affection, and it occurs in two distinct 
forms — ‘one in which the malady is caused by a 
constitutional state, the effects of which are shown 
in a variety of other organs as well as in the 
stomach; another in which it is due to causes 
connected chiefly or exclusively with this organ, 
which is submitted to an irritative process some- 
what analogous to that typified by the gastritis of 
irritant poisoning’ (Brin ton. On Diseases of the 
Stomach )• The first of these forms is well illus- 
trated in such diseases as smallpox, scarlatina, 
pneumonia, &;c., in which the digestive process is 
much interfered with, and after death distinct 
marks of inflammation are seen in the stomach. 
The other variety, which is often of a chronic form, 
is well seen in cases of delirium tremens, the 
affection being sub-acute or chronic, according as 
it has been produced by a single prolonged 
debauch, or by a protracted habit of drinking 
spirits, and the patient’s final malady being in- 
duced by a deficiency of food or some injuiy or 
acute disease. Purely chronic inflammation may 
be induced by various causes, of which the most 
common are the abuse of alcoliolic drinks, habitual 
I excess in eating, the eating of indigestible food, 

! and the excessive use of irritating medicines. The 
; symptoms are like those of indigestion in a severer 
I forni ; in fact it is impossible to draw a sharp line 
of distinction between the two affections. 

The treatment of gastritis varies much with each 
individual case, but tlie first point is the removal 
of the cause — to be attempted in cases of irritant 
poisoning either by the removal of tlie poison ( by 
the stomach-pump or emetics, as, for example, 
sulphate of zinc ) or by its neutralisation by means 
of an antidote. In very severe cases leeches may 
be applied to the epigastrium ; but counter-im- 
tants, such as turpentine on a hot moist flannel, or 
mustard- poultices, are generally of more service. 
Continuous fomentation with water, as hot as can 
be borne, often gives great relief, while at the 
same time iced water, or small lurnns of ice swal- 
lowed whole, usually relieve tlie tliirst and miti- 
gate the pain. Enemata of purgative materials, 
if the bowels are constipated, or of a soothing 
character (as thirty drops of laudanum in a little 
starch or gruel), if the bowels are irritable, may be 
prescribed witli advantage. When the stomach 
begins to be able to retain food, it must bo given in 
the form of a bland liquid, in small doses, at dis- 
tant intervals. .Chronic gastritis must be treated 
in much the same manner as Indigestion (q.v.). 
The most essential point of treatment is the due 
regulation of the diet. 

Ulcer of the stomach is the most important of 
the idiopathic diseases of that organ, both from its 
frequency, from the facility with which it may in 
some cases be detected during life, from the fact 
that at any period of its protracted course it may 
I prove suddenly fatal, and from its being usually 
curable. The first and most characteristic symptom 
of this disease is pain, which comes on very soon 
after the ingestion of food, and lasts for an hour or 
two ; vmniting often ensues, with such relief that 
the sufferer sometimes gets into the habit of 
inducing it himself. The place of most com- 
mon appearance and greatest intensity of the 
pain is the^ centre of the epigastric region, but 
it IS sometimes higher, lower, or to one side, 
and occasionally in the back. The pain in both 
the epigastric and the dorsal region is almost 
always much increased by pressure ; also by food 
and drink, especially by the ingestion of hard and 
indigestible substances. The pain, vomiting, and 
want of nourishment lead of course to much 


enfeeblement. The disease is sometimes termin- 
ated by the occurrence of perforation, ending in 
rapidly fatal peritonitis ; and if this accident does 
not occur, the dyspeptic symptoms may become 
complicated by hmmorrh^e n-om the stomach, 
sometimes so rapid that it distends the stomach 
and adjacent small intestine with a single gush, 
and causes fainting and almost immediate death, 
but more commonly occurring as a slow and inter- 
mittent drain of blood, giving rise to ansBmia. In 
some cases, however, symptoms are either absent 
altogether or so slight that no attention is paid 
to them, till the presence of the ulcer is revealed 
by one of these accidents. If death from the 
above causes (inanition, perforation, or hcemor- 
rhage) does not terminate the disease, the symp- 
toms frequently subside in something like the 
inverse order in which they occurred, and re- 
covery, often after many years,* suffering, ensues. 
Brinton states that this lesion may be detected 
in (on an average) 5 per cent, of persons dying 
from all causes ; that it occurs twice as fre- 
quently in females as in males, and that it is 
S]>ecially a disease of middle and advancing life 
— twenty-seven being the average age in females 
and forty-two in medes. Nothing is known with 
certainty regarding the causes of this disease, 
except that advancing age, privation, mental 
anxiety, and intemperance so fi-equently coin^dde 
with It that they may be regarded in some 
degree as producing it. But it is particularly 
frequent as a complication of Chlorosis (q.v.). 
In relation to treatment strict attention to diet is 
of the first importance. When the symptoms are 
urgent the patient should maintain the recumbent 
position, ami should be fed on cold or lukewarm 
milk thickened with biscuit-powder, given in doses 
of one or at most two tablespoonfuls at regular 
intervals of from ten minutes to an hour. The 
pain is often relieved by the apxilication of a mus- 
tard-poultice or blister to the painful spot ; and 
benefit is frequently derived fi*om the internal 
administration of bismuth (in doses of ten grains), 
either given alone or combined with the compound 
kino powder (in five-grain doses). When there is 
liminorrhage small lumps of ice may he swallowed ; 
and if all food is reiected by vomiting, nutrient 
injections must be thrown into the lower bowel. 
Aperients are sometimes required, but they must 
be given with caution ; and if castor-oil can be 
taken without increasing the pain or vomiting, it 
is the most harmless remedy of its class. 

Cancer of the stomach is obscure in its symptoms, 
frequent in its occurrence, and always fatal in its 
termination. The typical course of this disease is 
thus sketched by Brinton ; ‘An elderly person 
perhaps hitherto free from dyspepsia be|^s to 
suffer^ from a capricious, and soon a dinnnished 
appetite, which is hy-and-hy associated with occa- 
sional nausea, or even vomiting, and with a sense 
of uneasiness or distention of the stomach. His 
complexion, already pale and unwholesome, next 
acquires a muddy, yellowish, or faint greenish hue. 
His gastric symptoms now increase ; often by a 
sudden and marked augmentation, which corre- 
sponds to what is in other cases their first appear- 
ance. Vomiting, if already present, becomes more 
frequent and urgent ; local uneasiness deepens into 
pain; and both these*. symptoms are excitt^ 
increased by taking food. At a somewhat later 
period haemorrhage generally occurs, usually but 
scanty in amount, and therefore depending to a 
great extent on casual circumstances for its detec- 
tion. About this time a tumour often beemnes 
perceptible near the middle of the epigastric region 
of the ^lly. As the local symptoms increase the 
cachexia of the patient also augments, and is evi- 
denced not only by the colour already mentioned. 
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but itloo debility and emaciation, and at laat 
hj proBtratioD, which ends in anasarca, delirium, 
and death/ But any or all the distinctive symp- 
toms may be absent. ‘There are indeed some 
cases in which the most acute observer cannot do 
more than suspect the presence of the disease/ In 
the treatment of this formidable disease more good 
is done by careful attention to the diet than by any 
medicine. Good milk or strong beef- tea thickened 
with biscuit-powder may be given in the ^me 
manner as recommended in ulcer ; and milk mixed 
with a little old Jamaica rum will sometimes stay 
on the stomach when everything else is vomited. 
If there be pain, opiates must be administei-ed, 
either in the ordinary way, as enemata, or hypo- 
dermically, the latter having the advantage of 
having less tendency to induce constipation. 

Hannatemesis, or Vomiting of Blood, is a serious 
and important symptom of disease affecting the 
stoniacli. It may occur by the ulcerative destruc- 
tion of the walls of a comparatively large blood- 
vessel in gastric ulcer and in cancer ; but it gener- 
ally is of the kind termed capillary, and hapi>ens 
under various circumstances, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal. It may take the place of some 
hal)itual Ineinorrhage, or, in other words, l>e vicari- 
ous. Thus, it may possibly take the nlacc of the 
menstrual (lischarge. It is often caused by disease 
or injury of the stomach ; for example, it frequently 
ocffturs after the ingestion of strongly irritant poisons, 
or even an iinmoderate dose of alcohol into the 
stomach. It may be a consequence of disease in 
adjacent viscera, occasioning an overloading of the 
veins of the stomach— e.g. oulargeriient c)f the 
spleen, obstruction of the portal circulation de- 
pending on ilisease of the liver, enlargement of the 
uterus in the advanced j)eiii)d.s of pregnancy. It 
may result from changes in the eonipt)sition of the 
blood, such as occur in scurvy, purpura, an<l yellow 
fever. The treatment must dirccte<l again.st the 
disease on wliich the hcaunorrlnage depcmis rather 
than against the mere symptom ; but from what- 
ever cause arises, if it is procce<liug to a danger- 
ous extent tlie patient sliould be kept perfectly I 
guiet in bed, and sliould swallow small Jnece.s of j 
ice. Hot ajiplicatioiis may also be applie<l to tlie j 
extremities with the view of directing tlie blooil to j 
those parts. The medicines most likely to he of | 
service are acetate of lead, gallic acid, dilute sul- 1 
plmric acid, and oil of turpentine ; hut they should ; 
only be given on medical authority. 


Stene* See Calculus, and LiTi»>TOMY. 

Stone. Under the head BuiLDlKO Stonx (see 
also Roads) the more important kinds of 
used for architectural purposes are noticed^ and 
some of these, such as limestone, miurble,. ftod^ 
stone, flagstone, flint, slate, granite, basalt 
stone), seipentine, and x>oii)hyry, are again referiad 
to under their respective names. See under MILL;, 
Oven, and Whetstones for millstones,, flrestone 
(leckstone), and hones. Purely ornamental stones 
otlier than gems are noticed under AlabastsEi 
Fluorspar, Jade, Jasper, LABRADomTE, Lapis 
Lazuli, Malachite, and other heads. 'The beau- 
tiful material called Mexican onyx marble (stalax- 
mitic aragonite) has only been known for a few 
years. Algerian onyx marble, also a,, handsome 
stone, wants the bright-coloured veins of the Mexi- 
can. The most recent addition to these omamental 
stones is the iasperised wood of Arizona, many 
pieces of which are of striking beauty. In recent 
years some beautiful porphyries and granites from 
Norway and other countries have been cut and 
polished for decorative purposes at some of the 
Aberdeen granite-works. Besides its well-known 
granites Scotland possesses quite a number of 
riand.soine siliceous stones suitable for architectural 
decoration, hitherto not utilised. 

Stone-di'esslnff , — Ashlar stones (see MASONRY), 
whether of limestone or sandstone, after being 
chiselled on the face, generally get the tool- 
marks removed by smoothing tnem with a bit 
of soft sandstone and water. In England a stone 
so finished is technically said to be rubbed ; in 
Scotland, poIUhed. It has recently become the 
. eustoin in Scotland, >vhere sandstone is the only 
I freestone, to <lis]>eijse with the ‘imlishing* and 
I leave irregular chisel -marks visible. In former 
I years there were in use various effective ways of 
1 dressing stones for the fronts of buildings. One of 
j these w as tooling or droving — i.e. covering the face 
Nvith small liutings by means of a broad chisel; 
another was hroaeklng or incising the face wdth 
narrow parallel grooves by the use of a pointed 
to<il. Many buihiings of a by. no means unpre- 
tentious kind recently ertjcted in Scotland andmse- 
where have their ashlar stone.s dressed only on their 
beds and joints, their faces being merely ‘pinched ’ 
from the edges, leaving the exposed part of the 
stones rougli and hackly. Mlien tii© face of 
granite is not polished if is generally dressed wdth 
a nidging liauiiner, which gives it a chiselled 


StOinatay minute openiiig-s in the epidermis of j 
leaves and tender green stems of plants, and sub- | 
serve the purpose of respiration (see Vegeta blk • 
Physiology). Tliey are found in parts exiM)sed to | 
suu and light, and hence are most numerous on the | 
upper surface in most leav’^es, on the under side of j 
floating leaves, but in some monocotyledons equally 
distributed. See illustration at Leaf ; and for the 
complex stomata of Marchaniia, see Liverwort.s. 

StonCf a market- town of Staffordshire, on the 
left bank of the Trent, 7 miles NNW. of Stafford 
and 7 S, of Stoke-upon-Trent. It lias a towii- 
hall (1869), a market-hall (1868), Alleyne’s gram- 
mar-school (1558), remains of an Augustiniari 
monastery, two modern convents, and manufac- 
tures of earthenware, boots and shoes, lieer, leather, 
^c. Pop. ( 1851 ) 3443 ; ( 1901 ) 5680. 

Stonef a weight formerly in use throughout the 
northern countries of Europe, but varying in differ- 
ent countries, and now mostly obsolete. The 
British imperial stone, the only legal one, is 14 lb. ; 
but in vanous parts of the country stones of other 
values are or have been in use, as a stone of 24 
lb. for wool, 8 lb. for butcher-meat, 22 lb. for hay, 

7 lb, for oatmeid in" Gotland, 16 lb. for cheese, 32 
lb, for hemp, and 5 lb. for glass. 


appearance. 

rreservrdum of The preservation of stone 

can be cflbcted to a great extent by coating the 
surface with boiled linseed-oil, or wath oil-paint; 
but these nieth6<ls are not rnucli in favour, as they 
destroy the crystalline appearance which consti- 
tutes the beauty of mo.st natural stones. There is, 
however, no other efficient way knowu of preserv- 
ing a sandstone with a tendency to decay. More 
hope may l>e entertained that certain chemical 
solutions will prevent the wasting of oolitic and 
magnesian limestones so much used as building 
Btoiies in London and southern England generally. 
The coating of these wdth an alkaline silicate and 
the subseauent application of calcium chloride, as 
proposed by Ransome, lias not had the beneficial 
result which was expected fronj this treatment. 
Quite recently the owners of the Bath stone I 
(oolitic) quarries have recommended a preserving i 
solution under the name of ‘Floate.* The exa<^ H 
nature of this material does not appear to have : 
been disclosed, but in October 1890 The 
published analyses of the stone before and after 
oeing floated. It may be inferred from these 
analyses that its durability U iiicroased by w 
application of this fluid to its mrfaee, but^ ^ 
can be no certainty till the treatment is tested by : 
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time. The preservation from decay of a porous 
substance like freestone (whether sandstone or 
limestone) in a climate like that of northern 
Europe is a problem of the greatest difficulty. 
One precaution ought never ta be neglected, and 
that IS to see that a * damp-proof course’ is put 
tlirough the walls of a building just above the 
ground, to prevent the ascent of moisture from the 
soil. See Building. 

Artificial Stone , — Burnt clay in the form of 
bricks or terra-cotta blocks of larger size, though 
not usually classed as artificial stone, is by far the 
best substftute for real stone. Portland Cement, 

( q. V. ) mixed either with sand alone or with sand 
and broken stones, forms one kind of artificial 
stone (see. Concrete). In the north of Italy 
paving tiles with beautiful patterns are made by 
inlaying Portland cement with small pieces of 
marble, serpentine,^ and other ornamental stones. 
This kind or work is obviously suited for external 
wall decoration of a very effective kind, provided 
that even the best Portland cement lias the dura- 
bility^ which some of its advocates claim for it. 
Scagliola (q.v.) is a polished plaster for internal 
decoration, somewhat similarly ornamented. Von 
Fuchs of Munich, Kuhlmann of Lille, and Han- 
some of Ipswich have successively done material 
service in enabling an artificial stone to be made 
of the silicate of soda or potash (soluble glass) and 
sand (see Glass, Vol. V. p. 246). Ransome’s 
artificial stone is a hard substance formed by mix- 
ing sand with a solution of this alkaline silicate, 
then pressing it into moulds, and when par- 
tially dry soaking it in a hath of chloride of 
calcium, which to some extent penetrates the 
* stone,] forming the insoluble silicate of lime ( cal- 
cium silicate). Chimney-pieces, vases, and archi- 
tectural ornaments of various kinds have been 
made of this material. Ransome’s ‘patent con- 
crete stone ’ is made in the same way, with broken 
pieces of stone added. 

Stone Age, or Age of Stone, is a term used 
ill archaeology to denote the condition of a people 
using stone as tlis material for the cutting tools 
and weapons which, in a higher condition of cul- 
ture, were made of metals. The expression ‘ age,’ 
when used in tliis connection, is not therefore 
significant of a fixed period in chronology, but 
implies merely the time, longer or shorter, earlier 
or later, during which the condition subsisted. 
The duration of such a condition must necessarily 
have varied from various causes in different areas, 
and chiefly in consequence of contact with higher 
degrees of culture. Populations placed in remote 
situations, and oh that account remaining unin- 
fluenced by such contact— like the islanders of the 
South Pacific and the Eskimos of the extreme 
north for instance — have remained in their stone 
age to the 19th century. On the other hand, the 
populations of the European area, in portions of 
which there were successive centres of high culture 
and civilisation from a very early period, had all 
emerged from their stone age, through the use of 
bronze, many centuries before the Christian era. 
The progress of early culture in Europe seems to 
have been from the south and east, northward and 
westward, so that the emergence of the different 
populations from their age of stone was accom- 
plished much earlier in southern and eastern 
Europe ^ than in its northern and western parts. 
But while the stone age of different areas is thus 


not necessarily synchronous, it seems to be true of 
all European areas that this is the earliest condi- 
tion in which man has appeared upon them. Our 
knowledge of the details of the archfieology of Asia, 
Africa, and Ameri^ca is still too limited For general 
conclusions to be drawn with certainty, but the 
existence of similar prehistoric conditions, as re- 


gards the use of stone prior to the introduction of 
metals in Asia Minor, India, China, Japan, the 
northern parts of Africa, and many parts of North 
and South America, has been fully established; 
There are no data by which the period of the early 
stone-using populations of Europe can be defined, 
even approximately. But in England, Belgium, 
and France, and across the Continent to the imores 
of the Mediterranean, they were contemporaiy with 
animals which are now either wholly or locally 
extinct, such as the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
cave-lion, cave-bear, and hyeena, the reindeer, musk- 
ox, and urus. It is an open qiiestioa to what 
extent this change of fauna im^ies a change of 
climate, but from the geological conditions in which 
the flint implements of the earliest types are found 
it is evident that, though extensive changes must 
have taken place since they were deposited in the 
river-basins, they belong exclusively to the later 
deposits of the Quaternary period. 

The stone-age implements of Europe have been 
divided into two classes — W\e palaeolithic or older 
stone implements and the neolithic or newer stone 
implements. This is equivalent to dividing the 
stone age of Europe into two periods, earlier 
and later, as the palaeolithic implements are found 
associated with the extinct and locally extinct 
fauna, while the neolitliic implements are found 
^sqeiated with the existing fauna. Tlie palaeo- 
lithic stone implements are distinguished as a cl^ss 
from the neolithic by their greater rudeness of 
form, and by the facts that tliey are exclusively 
of flint and have been manufactured by chipping 
only. The neolithic stone implements on the other 
hand are of finer forms, often highly polished, and 
made of many varieties of stone besides flint (see 
fig. 4). But the mere fact of an implement liaving 
been fashioned by chipping alone is not decisive of 
its palaQolithic character, because certain varieties of 
implements of neolithic time still continued to be 
made by chipping only. The distinguishing differ- 
ences are the typical forms and the circumstances 
of association in whicli the implements are found. 



Fig. 1. 

a, round-nointed, tonguc-shaped implement, Biddenham, near 



Quignon, Abbeville. ( Prom 
ments of Great Britain.) 
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lvans*s Ancieraf Stone Impl^ 


Pa](p>lithic stone implements are ionnd in situ 
m river-navels, in caves, and in association with 
hones of the extinct animals before mentioned. 
Neolithic stone implements are found in the sur- 
face-soil, in refuse-heaps of ancient habitations, and 
in chambered tombs. Implements of bone or deer- 
hom of both periods are similarly distinguished 
by their typical forms and their circumstances of 
association. The palaBolithic implements of flint 
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aw nutetiy bo rude in form and finiali that it is 
imposBlble to apply to tliem names indicative of 
speciSo (see fig. 1 ). They are roughly chipped 
and destitute of that secondary worlang of finer 
character along the sides and edges which ^ves 
finish to the forms of the neolitmc types. They 
present, however, a considerable number of well- 
marked typical forms. Those from the river-gravels 
are chiefly flakes, trimmed and untrimmed, for cut- 
ting and scraping ; pointed implements, some al- I 
mond-shaped or tongue-shaped ; and more obtusely 
pointed implements, with rounded and often un- * 
dressed butts. There is also a series of scraper- 
like implements, and another of oval sharp-rimmed 
implements, which are more carefully finished than 
most of the other varieties. The flint implements 
from the caves present a greater variety of form. 
They are generally characterised by secondary 






Fig. 2. — Carved Reindeer-horn, Langoriebasse, Dordogne. 

(From CarhiiUiac's La Franrc i^rehUtor'niue,) 

• , 

working, and are therefore nmeh more carefully 
finishea, often in many respects approacliing closely 
to neolithic types. From the caves also come a 
series of implements of bone and of carvings on 
bone which have excited much astonishment on 
account of the extraordinaiy contnist between their 
artistic character and the extreme rudeness of many 
of the imj)leinents of stone with wliich they arc 
associated (see fig. 2 ). These hone imj)lt 5 ments con- 
sist of Avell-made needles, borers, javelin or harpoon 
points barbed on one or both sides, an<l implements 
of reindeer-horn of unknown use (calleci by the 
French archmologists batons de commayidement)^ 
whicli are usually carved in relief or ornainenteil 
with incised reiiresentations of animals, and occa- 
sionally of human figures. The animals, as for 
instance a group of reindeer from the cave of J^a 
Madelainc, Dordogne, are tlrawii with wonderful 
faithfulness, freedom, and spirit. In another in- 
stance, engraved on a Hat piece of mam moth -tusk 
is an outline representation of that animal showing 
its characteristic elepliantine form anri the cover- 
ing of hair peculiar to the species. The neolithic 
stone implements consist of axes and axe-lmmmers, 
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Fif. 3. — Lozenge-Shaped (a), leaf-shaped (6), and barbed 
(o) arrow-heads of Flint. 

knives, daggers^ spear and arrow heads (fig, 3 ), 
saws, chisels, borers, and scrapers. The axes and 
axe-hammers are made of many varieties of stone 
besides flint. Some of the finer polished a.xes are 
of jade and fibrolite. The jade axes were once 
thought to have been importations from eastern 
Asia (see Jade), but the chippings of their manufac- ^ 


ture have been found in the lake-dwelllngldlJMs of the 
Lake of Constance, and jade itself was dboOvered 
about 1887 in situ at Joraansnmhl near in 

Silesia. The axes are mostly imperforate. They 
are simple wedges, the butt end of which 
serted in the shaft, or in a socket of stag’s-hom^ml^ 
a tenon on the upper end mortised into the sbldS^ 






Fig. 4. "“Polished Stone Axc.s or Celts : 
a, inches ; h, 13 inches ; c, 5 inches long. 

though the shaft was sometimes put through a hole 
in the stag’s- horn socket. The perforate stone axes, 
or axe-hammers, wljich. belong to the close of the 
stone age, had the hole for the shaft bored through 
them by a cylinder of wood or bone, working with 
sharp sauil and >'s'ater. Most of the other imple- 
ment.s were made only of flint, and generally 
Jinished by chipping, without being ground or 
polished. Some of ilie long Danish knives and 
daggers (fig. 5) are marvels of dexter- 
ous workmansldp, on account of the 
thinness of the blade, and the straight- 
ness and keenness of the edge, pro- 
duce<l by the mere process of cnipping 
or removing Buccessivo flakes from the 
i surface. 

I The burial customs of the stone age 
I included both inhuinaiion ami crema- 
! tioii, the former being, liowever, the 
I earlier method. No burials of the 
i river ilrift period have yet l>een dis- 
I covered. The cave-dwellers of the 
; st(»ne age buried their dead in cavities 
of the rocks like that of Cro-Magnon 
ill Dordogne, in which four or five 
skeletons were found huddled together, 5 ^ 

without being enclosed in cists or Banish 
accompanied liy sepulchral pottery. Flint-dagger. 
From a comparison of the remains from 
such eavc-cemeteries in different localities it has 
been concluded that even at this early period 
Europe was already occupied by more than one 
race of men. The populations of the neolithic 
time deposited their dead, with or without previ- 
ous cremation, in or on the floom of the chaYubers 
of dolmens, or great chambered cairns. The sepul- 
chral pottery a(jcompanying these burials, in 
Britain at least, is generally of a hard-baked 
dark-coloured paste, the form of the vessels mostly 
basin-shaped and round-bottomed, and the orna- 
mentation entirely composed of straight lines 
placed at various angles to each otlier. The 
implements found with these interments we 
mostly of the commoner kind, such as^ flint 
knives, scrapers, or strike-lights (used with a 
nodule of pyrites of iron);, arrow-heads, and more 
rarely axes and axe^hammers of flint or polished . 
stone. The neolithic inhabitants of northern wd 
central Europe were not merely nomadic tnpes 
subsisting on the products of the chase; they 
practised a^prioalture, and possessed the common 
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domestic animals we now possess. The presence 
in the refuse-heaps of their seacoast settlements 
of the remains of deep-sea fishes shows that they 
must have possessed ^ats and fishing-lines, as 
was also the case with the stone-age inhabitants 
of the Lake-dwellinM (q.v.). The estimates that 
have been made of tlie antiquity, of the stone age 
in Europe are necessarily very various and all 
equally conjectural, but it has been considered 
that the close of the neolithic period or the time 
when stone began to be superseded by bronze in 
northern Europe cannot have been niuch later than 
from 1000 to 1500 B.C. See Sir J. Evans, Ancient 
Stone Implements (2d ed. 1897). 

Stone-chat (Pratincola rxihicola ; see CHAT), 
one of the most common of the British Turdidse, a 
pretty little bird, rather smaller than the red- 
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Stone^chat {Pratincola rubicola). 

breast, black on the upper parts and throat in 
summer ; the breast of a dark reddish colour ; some 
white on the sides of the neck, the wings, and the 
tail. It makes its nest of dry grass and moss lined 
with bents, hair, and feathei*s on the ground or at 
the foot of a low hush. It is resident in the 
British Isles, but a few may migrate southwards 
in cold winters, when there Ls also an influx of 
others from the colder continental regions. It is 
somewhat local and erratic in its distribution, fre- 
uenting a place for a. few seasons and then sud- 
enly auandouing it. It feeds on insects, grubs, 
woi-ms, beetles, and seeds. The Wheat-ear (q.v.) 
is, however, the true Stone- chat. 

Stone Circles^ or Circles of Standing Stones 
(q.v.), popularly, but erroneously, 
called Druidical Circles in Biitain, 

Bom-rings or Thing-steads in 
Scandinavia, and known as Crom- 
lechs in France, consist of unhewn 
stones set up at intervals round 
the circumference of a circular area 
fisualiy of level ground, though 
they are sometimes found on the 
slightly sloping side of a hill. 

The area thus marked off from the 
surrounding ground varies in size 
from less tlian 20 to more than 
100 feet in diameter. The number 
of stones composing the circle also 
varies greatly, but as most stone 
circles exist now in a condition of 
greater or less dilapidation it is 
often impossible to ascertain with 
certainty what the oiiginal num- 
ber may have been. Sometimes 
they are mere boulders rolled into 

Xf Xl ^ 


centrically within the interior circle. Occasionally 
the area on which the circle stands is further 
marked off fix>m the surrounding ground by a 
trench, or by a trench and rampart of earth sur- 
rounding the whole, except where a narrow path- 
way gives access to the interior on the original 
level. In the district of Scotland between the Bee 
and the Spey there are numerous examples of a 
special variety of stone circle distinguished by the 
presence of a great flat block placed on edge so as 
to All one of the intervals between two of the up- 
right pillars, usually on the south-west side of the 
cii*cle. Circles of small boulder stones placed close 
together and scarcely showing above flie turf are 
also found in many parts of Europe, indicating 
that the space thus enclosed has been reserved for 


burial deposits in prehistoric times. But the circles 
compose^ 


eposi 

‘d of large ston( 
vals apart are linked 


stones set at considerable inter- 
with the burial customs of 
the builders of the chambered cairns of the stone 
age. A great circle of standing stones encircled 
tlie gigantic chambered cairn of New Grange in 
Ireland, and the smaller cairns of Clava in Strath- 
nairn near Inverness are similarly encircled by 
pillar-stones. As a rule the cairns which covered 
the cremation interments of the bronze age are 
smaller ilian those of the preceding period, and the 
custoin of placing the burnt bones in a cavity in 
the soil, covered only by an inverted urn of clay, 
dispensed with the cairn altogether, wliile^ it 
retained the circle of standing stones as a visible 
mark or fence of the grave-ground. In about 
twenty instances in which there has been syste- 
matic excavation of stone circles in Scotland the 
exaniination of the interior space has disclosed 
burials of the bronze age, mostly after cremation, 
but occasionally unburnt. The cremated remains 
were deposited ^yith cinerary urns placed either in 
an inverted position over the burnt hones or up- 
right and containing the burnt bones, at the 
bottom of a shallow pit excavated in the subsoil. 
These cinerary urns exhibit the forms and orna- 
mentation characteristic of the age of bronze. 
Sometimes the burials have been placed in cists of 
unhewn slabs of stone, covered by small cairns of 
Iwse stones, underneath the surface level ; at other 
times the burnt bones of many burials have been 
found placed in shallow cavities excavated in the 
soil of the interior area of the circle, near the bases 
of the upright stones. From these circumstances 




cavity in the eubeoil prepared for their reception. 
Sometimes there is a single circle only, at other 
times one or two smaller circles are contained con- 


Stone Circle, Stennis, Orkney. 

it is conclusively demonstrated that the common 
varieties of stone circles in Scotland are circular 
cemeteries of bronze-age burials. It may be that 
the greater circles, like those of Stennis, Avebury, 
and Stonehenge, may have had a different ori^ 
and purpose, but there is no evidence more conclu* 
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give than mere conjecture for the assumption of a 
different purpose for the larger circles, and the 
great size of the circle surrounding the immense 
chambered cairn of New Gmnge shows that a great 
circle was associated with scpultuie. 

The largest of the Scottish stone circles is that 
of Stennis in Orkney, standing on the slope of 
the hill overlooking the loch of that name about 
4 miles NE. of Stromness. It is surrounded by 
a trench 30 feet wide and about 6 feet in depth, 
enclosing a total area of about acres. The 
trench is crossed by two access^ to the enclosed 
area on opposite sides of the circle, each 17 feet 
wide. The circle of pillar-stones stands 13 feet 
within the trench on a circumference of 340 feet 
in diameter. The original number of pillar- 
stones was pmbably sixty, of which only thirteen 
are now standing; ten are prostrate, and the 
stumps or fragments of thirteen more are still 
recognisable. The highest stone standing is 14 
feet in height, and several of those now prostrate 
exceed 12 feet in length. The average distance 
between the stones is about 17 feet. A smaller 
cii-cle, whicli seems, however, to have been com- 
posed of larger stones, stood about a mile to the 
south. Its whole interior area is raised about 
3 feet above the surrounding level, and has had 
a circumscribing ditch, with a rampart on the 
in^cr side. Only two stones remain stamling, and 
a somewhat larger one, now prostrate, is 19 feet 
long and 5 feet broad. Jt was near this circle that 
the perforated stone stood, tli rough the aperture of 
which it >vas the custom in the 18ih century for 
young men and women of tlie district to plight 
their troth by joining liands, a i)romise of marriage 
thus made being regarded with superstitious rever- 
ence as specially binding. The largest stone circle 
in England is that of Avebury (^ v ) in Wiltshire. 
This monument is apparently alludeil to in a 
charter of Iving Athelstan, dated 9.S9 A.D. , 
where one of the boundaries is said to run 
‘from the road to Hiic-kpeu northward, up along 
I the Stone Kf>w, thence to the Imrvin.ij^ places.’ 
Stonehenge ( q, V. ), the most famous of liritish stone 
circles, stands within a ditch and enibanktncnfr 
enclosing an area of about 390 feet in dhi meter. 
It differs from otlier stone circles not only in its 
ground-plan, hut in the pillar- stones of the exterior 
circle and the larger cllijisc surmounted by imposts, 
mortised on tenons in the t<ms of the uprights, 
and also by the lar^r stones being thus at lea.st 
partially tool-dresse<T. In Norway and Sweden the 
few stone circles systematically explored have been 
found to be burial-places of the iron age. They are 
usually simple circles composed of eight to thirteen 
stones ; occasionally there are two concentric 
circles, one within the other, the inner circle being 
sometimes composed of small stones set close to- 
getlier in a ring. Sometimes there is a single 
pillar-stone in the centre of the circle. As a rule 
they are not remarkable either for the size of the 
circles themselves or for the massiveness of the 
stones of which they are comix>sed. Circles of Btan<l- 
ing stones are rare to the south of the Baltic. In 
France they are comparatively few in number, and 
scarcely anything is yet known of their contents. 
In Algeria megaiithic circular burial-places are not 
uncommon, but they do not correspond in ^neral 
#Lth those of northern Europe, being rarely com- 
posed of pillar-stones. Circles of pillar-stones, 
apparently of comparatively recent origin, have 
been found in northern India, and megaiithic circles 
are stated to have been occasionally met with east 
of the Jordan, and in northern Arabia. 

See Ferguson^s Jlnefe Stone Monumente (Lcmd. 1872) ; 
Anderson’s Scotland tn Pagan Timu (Editu 1886} ; 
JHane and Photographs of Ston^enge^ % Sir Henry 
Janies (Southampton, 1867). 


Stone«coal« See Anthracite* 

Stone-crop* SeeSsDUM. 

Stonefleld* an industrial town of Lanorkriiire, 
2^ miles NW. of Hamilton and 8 SE. Glasjroiir. 
It was the scene of riots in February 1887* 

( 1871 ) 396 ; ( 1891 ) 6581. 

Stone-fly (Perla), a genus of insects typloal of 
the order Plecoptera. The hind-wings are cuoader 
than the fore-wings, and folded at the inner edm 
The body is elongated, narrow, and flattened ; ^ 
wings fold close to the body, which generally 
two terminal bristles. The larvm are aquauc, and 
much resemble the perfect insect, except in the 
absence of wings. A number of species— e.g* JP. 
hicaudata — ^are common in Britain, and are well 
known to anglers as an attractive lure for fishes. 

Stone-fruit. See Fruit, Vol, V. p. 20. 

Stonelium^ a town of Massachusetts, 9 miles 
N. of Boston, with which it is connected by rail 
and tram. It has large boot and shoe factories. 
Pop. (1900) 6197. 

Stonehaven (locally Stanehive), a seaport and 
(since I6O7) the county town of Kincardineshire, 
16 miles SSW. of Al)erdeen, is situated on a rocky 
hay at the mouth of Carron Water, which divider 
it into an Obi and New Town. Tiie harbour, 
formed since 1826, can admit only small vessels: 
hut Stonehaven has very considerable herring ana 
Iniddock fisheries. It was constituted a police- 
hurgli in 18cS9. Pop. (1841) 3012; (1901) 4677. 
See Dunxottak. 


Stoiieheilg^e (Saxon SianhengM, ‘the hanging 
stones’), a circular grouj) of gigantic standing 
stones on Sali.slmry Plain, about 2 miles from 
Aniesbury in WiU.shire, situated in the midst of 
an extensive group prehistoric barrows of tlie 
bronze age. The circle of stones, which is about 
100 feet in diameter, CK^cupies tlie central portion 
of an area of about 360 feet in diameter, enclosed 
within an cartlien rajnpart and ditch. It' consists 
of two concentric circles enclosing two ellipses, 
both oj>cn at tlie north-east end. The exterior 
circle, M'hicJi is composed of pillar-vStones of Tertiaiy 
sandstone., locally called ‘sarsen.s,’ set up at pretty 
regular intervals of about 4 feet apart, has been 
sunnounttv-l by a continuous line of imposts closely 
lilted to each other at the extremities, and having 
mortise-holes in their under sides, which receive 
tenons on the top.s of the pillar-stones. The pillar- 
stones show generallv about 13 feet of height above 
tiie ground, ami the imposts are about 10 feet lon^jTt 
3J feet wide, and 2 feet 8 inches deep. Of this 
circle seventeen }nllar-stones and six imposts retain 
their original position. About 9 feet within the 
exteiior circle are the remains of a second circle of 
smaller undressed blocks or boulders of primitive 
rock, locally known as ‘blue stones.* They are 
irregular in shape and height, and do not seem to 
have supported imposts, but few now remain stand- 
ing, aiul their numl>er and respective positions Can- 
not be accui-ately determined. Witliin this inner 
circle, and sejmrated from it by about the same 
distance, is an incomplete ellipse, nearly of horse- 
shoe form, with the open end facing th^ north-east, 
formed of live trilithons or groups of two immen.se 
pillar-stones supporting an impost., The cential 
trilithon facing the open end ol the ellipse is the 
largest, the pillar-stones being about 23 feet in 
height above ground, and the added height of the 
impost making the whole hmght of the triiitbon 
nearly ^ feet. The dimensionB of this trilithon 
given by Sir Henry Jaims are ; heiglit of upri^ta 
out of ground, 22 feet 6 inches ; breadth, 7 # 

inches ; thickness, 4 feet 5 length of impost, 15 feet 1 
breadth, 4 feet 6 inches ; thiokness, 3 met 6 
The other four, which stood facing each 
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and two on opposite sides of the ellipse, are some- 
what smaller. Only two are now perfect; the 
central one wants the impost, which fell in 1620, 
one of the pillars lies broKen on the great stone, 
popularly called ‘ the altar stone,* and the other 
leans over, supported by one of the smaller stones 
in front of it. Of the two trilithons on the west 
side of the ellipse, the one next the open end has 
only one pillar-stone standing, the other has fallen 
inwards with the impost, and both are broken ; 
the other trilithon fell outwards in 1797, but the 
three stones, though prostrate, are still entire. 


Tlie trilithons of the ellipse are of the same 
Tertiary sandstone as the pillar-stones and imposts 
of the exterior circle, and like them are partially 
tool-dressed. Within this ellipse is a smaller 
ellipse of the same form, but composed, like the 
second circle, of irregularly-shaped ‘ blue stones * 
Avitliout imposts, varying from 6 to 8 feet in height, 
and set at intervals of about 5 to 6 feet. 

On 3 1st December 1900 one of tlie stones of the 
outer circle was blown down ; and the proprietor, 
Sir E. Antrobus, in concert with several archaeo- 
logical societies, had the Svhole enclosed, and the 
question of its future preservation and of the re- 
storation of the fallen stones placed in the hands 
of engineering experts. One of the fallen stones 
of tlie second circle was ( 1901 ) restored to the 
perpendicular, and fixed ; in digging for a foun- 
dation (a depth of 8 ft. 3 in.), many neolithic 
implements were found, with bones, coins, and 
fragments of potteiy. 

Stonehenge is first chronicled by Henry of 
Huntingdon in the 12th century as one o^ the 
four wonders of England. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
says it was erected by Aurelius Ambrosius, in 
commemoration of the Ihitish nobles slain by 
Hengist ; that Aurelius himself was buried in it ; 
and that Constantine, in the 6 th century, was 
buried ‘close by Uther Pendragon, within the struc- 
ture of stones which was set up with wonderful art 
not far from Salisbury, and called in the English 
tongue Stonehenge.* Camden copied a drawing 
of it, which shows its outer circle much more 
complete than at present. Inigo Jones, in 1620, 
laments the disappearance of stones that were 
standing when he measured it. ^ Stukely deplores 
the loss of the fallen stones carried away to make 
bridges, mill-dams, and the like. Aubrey mentions 
a large stone carri^ away within his remembrance 
to make a bridge. Though the area within the 
circle has never been systematically explored, flint 
flakes, fragments of rude potteiy similar to the 
urns founcT in the neighbouring barrows, bones of 
oxen, and portions of stags’ horns, have been found 


at various times in desultory excavations made in 
the hope of discovering some clue to the unknown 
purpose or uses of the structui'e. The theories pro- 
pounded in modem times on these points have been 
many and various. It has been attributed to the 
Phoenicians, the Belgce, the Druids, the Saxons, 
and the Danes. It has been called a temple of the 
sun, and of serpent-worship, a shrine of Buddha, a 
planetarium, a gigantic gallows on which defeated 
British leaders were solemnly hung in honour of 
Woden, a Gilgal where the national army met and 
leaders were buried, and a calendar in stone for 
measurement of the solar .year. 
The opinion of Lord Avebuns ex- 
pressed in his Prehistoric^ Times, 
IS that there are satisfactory 
reasons for assigning it to the 
bronze age, though apparently it 
was not all erected at one time, 
the inner circle of small un wrought 
‘ blue stones * being probably older 
than the rest. By most archa*- 
ologists it seems to be accepted 
as an exceptional development 
from the ordinary type of Stone 
Circles ( q. V. ), used as burial-places 
by the bronze-age peojAe of 
!§ritain, tliough some regard its 
exceptional development as due 
rather to a religious influence 
than to the mere idea of the com- 
mon commemoration of simple 
burial. Whatever its origin, it 
is the grandest inegalithic monu- 
ment in Britain. See hooks by 
Long (1876), Gidley (1877), and E. Barclay (1895). 

Stoiieheilg 69 the pseudonym of John Henry 
Walsh (1810-88), a native of Hackney, a surgeon 
at Worcester, and from 1857 editor of The i^eld, 
author and editor of works on dogs and sport. 
Stonehouse* See Devonport. 

Stone River. See MuRFREESBORort-JH. ^ 

StoneSf Precious. In this category are in- 
cluded numerous mineral substances, and one or 
two products of organic origin, used in jewellery 
and for other ornamental purposes on account of 
their raiity and beauty. The list of stones which 
may be regarded as precious cannot be definitely 
limited, as certain substances appear and disappear 
with the fluctuations of fashion. Some confusion 
also arises from the commercial application of the 
same name to several substances which may have 
a superficial similarity, althou^i they really belong 
to distinct mineral species. Further, in point of 
beauty and rarity, the mineral substances used for 
ornament so merge into the common and abundant 
that there is no possible dividing line between 
precious and common stones. Among the sub- 
stances used ornamentally, however, there are a few 
which from all times have occupied a foremost 
place and have been universally prized as precious 
stones. In such a rank and position may be placed 
the diamond, the ruby, the SMphire, the oriental 
amethyst, and the emerald. These, on account of 
their rare properties — their lustre, their play of 
light, their brilliance of colour, their great hardness 
and consequent durability, and especially because of 
their extreme rarity, have always been the moiA 
esteemed of lewel stones. In the second rank, as 
well-established precious stones of minor value, 
may be included the spinel or balas ruby, the 
Brazilian topaz (the oriental topaz is a yellow 
sapphire), the varieties of garnet, the turquoise, 
the tourmaline, the aquamarine or pale emerald, 
the chrysoberyl or cat’s eye, the zircon or jargoon, 
the opal, and the varieties of quartz, such as rock- 
crystal, agate, amethyst, cairngorm or Scotch 
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topaz, chalcedony, jasper, onyx, sai*donyx, &c. 
Anion^ other beautiful and valuable stones much 
appremated for ornamental purposes, but scarcely 
to be classed as precious stones, there may be 
included lapis lazuli, crocidolite, labradorite, moon- 
stone, avanturine, and maladhite. To the list of 
precious stones there should be added two sub- 
stances of animal origin — pearls and red coral — ^and 
perhaps also amber, a comparatively rare and 
valuable fossil resin. The various substances here 
enumerated are dealt with, for the most part, under 
their own proper names. 

For the development of the sparkle, lustre, and 
glow of colour of most precious stones it is essential 
that they should undergo the process of cutting 
and polishing. ^ When lustre and sparkle are the 
principal qunuities to be revealed, as in the case of 
the diamond, the surface is most favourably cut 
into numerous plane facets as either brilliant or 
rose cut stones (see Diamond, figs. 1 and 3). 
When colour is the more important quality of the 
stone it may, if plane surfaces are wanted, be 
step or table cut (a in fig.). Such stones also, and 
translucent and opaque stones, may be cut at 
cahochoH — i.e. with curved or rounded surfaces. 



The varieties of eabochori cutting are single ca- 
bochoii (6), or high plano-convex double eaboclioii 
(c), and double convex tand hollow caboehoii (d)^ 
tlie. latter being much used for large garnets, which 
so cut are calie<l carbuncles. 

One of the most important mialities of a precious 
stone is its hardness, as uiion tiiat ])roperty depends 
its power of resisting wear and of keeping the 
brilliance of its polished surface. It is a properly 
of great constancy, moreover, and in many cases 
affords a ready means of determining tlio nature of a 
stone under examination. Of all known substances 
diamond is the hardest, and representing it, accord- 
ing to Mohs’s scale, by 10, the following is the rela- 
tive hardness of several of the more important of 
the precious stones: Diamond, 10 0; sapphire, 
9*0; ruby, 8 ’8; chrysoberyl, 8 '5; spinel, 8*0; 
topaz, 8*0; aquamarine, 8*0; emerald, 7*8; zircon, 
7*8; toiirnialme, 7*^5; amethyst, 7*0; moonstone, 
6*3; turquoise, 6*0; opal, 6*0. 

Artificial Preciotis Stones , — Numerous attempts 
have been made by eminent investigators to pro- 
duce artificial precious stones by means of intense 
heat and pressure and by electiical action ; but 
hitherto these efforts have failed of practical 
success. In an important memoir published by 
Sainte Claire Deville and Caron in 1858 ( Comptes 
RenduSj vol. xlvi.) they describe various processes 
by which they obtained small crystals of corundum, 
rubv, sapphire, &c. By the action of the vapours 
of nuoride of aluminium and boracic acid on one 
another, they obtained crystals which, in hardness 
and in optical properties, resembled natural corun- 
dum. When a little fluoride of chromium was 
added a similar proc^ yielded violet-red rubies ; 
with rather mere nuoride of chromium blue sapphires 
were yielded ; and with still more green corundum 
was obtained. A mixture of equal equivalents of the 
fluorides of aluminium and glucinum, when similarly 
acted on by boracic acid, yielded minute crystals of 
chrysober^. The action of fluoride of silicon on 
zih^nia yields small ciystals of zircon, and by the 
action of silica on a mixture of the fluorides of 
aluminium and glucinum hexagonal plates of 


extreme hardness were obtained^ which in some 
respects resembled emerald. 

In subsequent researches Becquerel {Cofnptea 
Bendua^ vol. Iviii.), by the use of el^trie htt^nts 
of high tension, succeeded in olflaining ^ 

from solutions of silicates. Among the moat 
cessful of expeiimenters in this curection whi the 
late Cli. Fell of Paiis, who successfully ci'ystfi^lB^ 
alumina, and by the introduction of coloniin|^ 
matter produced sapphires and rubies identic^ % 
hardness and composition, but not in brilliance, 
with the natural stones. M. Feil also succored 
in preparing true crystals of spinel, and a blue 
lime spinel of great hardness, but which were 
glassy rather than crystalline in structure. 

Imitations of precious stones consist of a soft, 
heavy flint-glass called Strass (q.v.) or paste, 
appropriately coloured, and they may readily be 
distinguished, among other peculiarities, by their 

f reat softness. Fraudulent combinations are made 
y cementing thin plates of precious materials 
over, and sometimes also under, a body of valueless 
glass, and thus the expose<l surface or surfaces 
when tested are real stones, and the veneered mass 
passes as a genuine largo and consequently valu- 
able possession. 

See works by H. Emanuel (1865), W. Jones (1879), A. 
Delmar (1880), Professor A. H. Church (1883), E. W. 
Streeter loth ed. 1892), M. IX Jirithschild (New York, 
1889), and a F. Kunz (New York, 1890). 

Stoiie«worsliip. Sec Fetichism, Idolatry. 

fitoningtonf a town and port of Connecticut, 
on the Atlantic, 14 miles by rail E, of New London, 
and at the junction of one of the railway and 
Kteamer routes between New York and Boston. 
It has a capacious harbour, a foundry, and tin- 
factories. pop. (1900 ) 8540; of borough, 2278. 

SlOliyilurstf a great Roman Catholic college 
in noi tli-east Lancashire, 4 miles SW. of Clitheroe, 
traces its origin to the seminary at St Omef 
(q.v.) in France, which was founcled in 1592 by 
blither Parsons (q.v,). The seminary 61*0 long had 
200 .students, but after many vicissitudes was sup- 
jnessed bv the tyranny of the Boiirlions in 1762. 
After a .short sojourn at Bruges till 1772, and at 
Liege till 1794 (when the French revolutionary 
armies were clo.sing roxind it), the eighteen Jesuit 
fathers were offered a resting-place at Stonyliurst 
by Mr Weld of Luhvorth, jui old alumnus, to whose 
family the old home of the Shirelmrnes had in 1754 
p;is.se<l by marriage. The fine house, begun about 
1594, was beginning to fall into ruin, and oven when 
restored provided but scant accommodation for the 
200 .students who soon fJtxjked to it. Extensions 
were made in 1810-78, the chapel being built in 
1835, and other additions have been lately completed. 
The numbers liave gone on increasing with some 
fluctuations, and are now about 300. The teaching 
staff iiumbem over thirty masters ; and there is a 
preparatory school at Hodcler, a mile distant. The 
department for higher education prepares a^y^oung 
men for the London Univei-sity degree and com- 
petitive examinations, and put.s them through a 
course of philosophy. In 1840 Stonyhurst was 
affiliated to the University of London, and it has a 
long list of successes in the various examinations, 
especially classics. Between 1840 and 1890 about 
400 passed the matriculation examination, of whom 
ninety took honours. The B. A. degree was taken 
by 120, half of these securingplaces on the classical 
honours list, and ten took M.A. in classics and 
mathematics. The course is mainly classicaL Imt . 
mathematics receives a large share of attentioxi; 
and French, science, ana other branehes ate 
essential parts of the coarse. Games are mxndi 
enoouragod, and special forms of football and liaiid^ 
ball seem to have been brought from St Oixielr. 
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in the removal of offal from the streets of 
towns, in which they stalk about with perfect 
confidence, even in the midst of throngs of people. 
They have been celebrated from ancient times 
for tlie affection which they display towards their 
young, and have also hm the reputation — not 
80 well founded— of showing great regard to 
their aged parents. Before they take their depar- 
ture from their summer haunts they congregate 
in large flocks, which make a great noise oy the 
clattering of their mandibles, and are popularly 
regarded as holding consultation. The stork has 
no voice. It is a very rare bird in Britain, and 
was so even when the fens of England were 
undrained. Bower says that in 1416 storks came 
and built their nests on the roof of St Giles* 
Cluirch in Edinburgh ; there they remained a year 
and departed to return no more ; ‘ and whither they 
flew,’ adds the chronicler, ‘no man knoweth.* The 
flesh of the stork is rank and not fit for food. The 
Umbrette (Scopus mnbretta)^ an African and Mada- 
gascar birct, remarkable for the enormous domed 
nest which it builds, is nearly allied to the storks 
and seems to be a link connecting them with the 
herons. The Baheniceps (q.v.) or Shoe-bill is also 
a stork. 

Storm* Theodor Woldsen, German poet and 
writer of short stories ; a native of SI es wick, he 
was born at Husurn on 14th September 1817. He 
8p?nt most of his life (1842--80) as magistifite and 
judge in the service of Sleswick lltilstein and 
rrussia, and died at Hademarschen in Holstein on 
3d July 1888. His poetic reputation rests upon his 
Gedichte (1852; 8th ed. 1890). Of his stories, 
mostly short, the best are Jmmensee ( 1852 ; 33d ed. 
1890), a poetic idyll in prose; Zersireute Kapiiel 
( 1873 ) ; Aquts Submersiis ( 1877 ) ; Psyche ( 1877 ) ; 
Cnrsten Curator (1878); Hans und Heinz Kirsch 
(1883); John Biciv (1880); and Der Schi/mncl- 
( 1888). Tlie charm of these little tales lies 
in the poetic and idyllic atmo.sj)horo in which the 
action is placed, the unol>tnlsi^'e skill with which 
they are told, and their deep feeling. See Lives 
of Storm by SchUtze (1887) and Weld (1888). 

Stormoiitfield. See Pisciculture. 

Storms are violent corumotions of the atmo- 
sphere occurring in all climates, particularly in 
tlie tro]>ics, and differing from other atmospheric 
disturbances in the extent over wliicli they spread 
and the sudden changes which take j>htce in the 
direction of the wind <jver wide areas. There is, 
perhaps, no (question in science in wliicli there wiis 
long so large an admixture of speculation with 
fact as in the attemjits made to reduce the pheno- 
mena of storms under general laws ; the reason 
being that "ineteorological observatories were too 
few in number and too >vide apart to represent 
the barometer prej^ure, the general course of the 
winds, and the rainfall, without drawing largely 
on conjecture. Since about 1860, however, sufli- 
cient data have been available for a fuller and 
more satisfactory statement of the facts. 

Fo7*m and Extent of Stoi'm Areas . — The circular 
isobaric lines on the charts represent very fairly 
the form storms usually assume in Europe, where 
the area of almost every storm is either circular or 
elliptical, the major axis of the ellipse being gener- 
ally less tlian twice the minor axis. Rarely in 
Europe, but fti America less rarely, is the form 
of storms much more elongated. The outline 
is occasionally very irregular, but in such cases 
the storm will be found to have parted into two or 
more distinct storms, or it comprises within the 
low-pressure area several satellite storms. The 
approximate circular form of storms is their ^neral 
characteristic. Thici |j9 a most important i^tnre, 
whether as determining the practical rules for the 


guidance of sailors in storms,' or lOr the ioreoasting 
of storms at particular seaports, iA of tibe 

direction from wdiich they may be expeem::i0iooiiie, 
and the veerings of the mnds daring their eoi|iil&a- 
ance. The extent over which storms 
very variable, being seldom less than 600 miltf in 
diameter, but often two or three times greatsr^^!^ 
more rarely even five times that amount. 
than the whole of Europe is sometimes oveiispfeiid 
a single storm at one time. The prime differsuM 
between storms or cyclones and tornados is that 
breadth of the space traversed by the latter is, ^ 
compared with that of stoiins, always quite insig- 
nificant. The area of storms is not constant from 
day to day, but varies in size, sometimes expand- 
ing and sometimes contracting; and it is worthy 
of remark that when a storm contracts in area the 
central depression gives signs of filling up, and the 
storm of aying out. On the other hand, when it 
increases in extent the central depression becomes 
deeper, the storm increases in violence, and occasion- 
al Ij*^ is broken up into t’wo or even move depres- 
sions, which become separate storms, with the 
wind circling round each. This occurs frequently 
with summer thunderstorms. 

We subjoin two charts of Europe slio'^ving fn)tti 
observations made at upwards of 100 stations 
scattered over the continent the barometric pres- 
sure, and direction and force of the wind, at 8 A.M. 
of tlie 1st (A) and 2d (B) of November 1863, during 
pajt of the course of two storms which passed 
over Euro])e. The isobaric lines, or lines show- 
ing where, at the above hour, the l#arometer was 
the same, are given for every two-tenths of an 
inch in the diflerence of the pressure. Hence, 
where these lines crowd together, the difference of 
pre.s>siiro, or the atmospheric disturbance, was the 
greatc.st, and tlie least where they are most apart 
- a distinction of the utmost importance in deter- 
mining where the wind raged in greatest fury. 
The arrows show the direction of tlie M*ind, being 
represented flying with it. The force of the wind 
is shown ( 1 ) bv jJain anows, — >• , which repre- 
sent light an<f moderate winds; (2) arrows 
feathered on (me side only, > , which repi*e- 
sent high winds; (3) by arrow's feathered on both 
bides, , which j’eprCbent strong gales, storms, 

or Iiurricanes. 

Direction in which Stof^is advance . — The direc- 
tion in wliich their progressive motion takes place 
diilbrs in different parts of the world — being per- 
haps determined by the t)re vailing winds (see 
Winds). Tims, about lialf the storms of miadle 
and northern Europe travel from the south-west 
toward the north-east, and about nineteen out of 
everv twenty travel toward some point in tlie 
quaJrant lying between the north-east and the 
south east. Storms rai-ely travel towards ^ a 
westerly point ; in some of the in.stances which 
have been noted the western coui'sc has been 
aiTested at Norway, Denmark, the North Sea, 
or the British Islands, but such westerly, couree 
is temporary, the easterly course being afterwards 
resumed. Some of the most violent easterly storms 
fall under this head. Storms do not always pro- 
ceed in the same uniform diiection from day to 
day, and, though the change which occurs in the 
direction of their progressive motion is gener- 
ally small, yet occasionally it is veiy great 
Thus, of tlie many interesting features p^uliar 
to the storm which psiased over Europe in the 
beginning of Decemter 1$63 none were more 
remarkable than the sudden changes of its pro- 
gressive motion. It was first observed on the west 
of Ireland, from which it advanced east to liver* i 
pool, then turned south thieugh Worcester saii 
Oxford to Cberbou^ in France ; it thence ret^t^ 
north through Oxford to Shields, from which tit 
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proceeded east to Copenhagen. By the time it 
arrived at Copenliagen its extent was only a fourth 
of what it liad been the previous day, and the 
central depression half an incii less. Twelve houm 
later the atmospheric equilibiium was restored, 
the storm having died out on reaching the Baltic 
Sea. The storms of the Mediterranean follow a 
db&rent course. While a number take the general 
easterly course of European storms/ a larger num- 
ber originate in the guLfs of Lyons and Genoa, and 
pwue devious courses ever tlus northern extension 
^ of the Meditea^aneaju, till they die out ; seyetel 
csk jaad rGamm 




•pm by them ; and wiifltf. twy liui> tm 

mstona'^ trtth dry cottiug \ridd, sweeps down from 
the Alj^ on the health-resorts of southern. France. 
By far t^e greater number of the storms of North 
: j^erida taxe Hieit rise in the vast plain which 
lies to iixe east of the Bocky Mountains, and 

g ience advance in an eastern direction over Uie 
nited States, their com^se being largely deter- 
mined by the great lakes ; some of tlmm cross the 
Atlantic, and burnt on the western shores of 
£ur<^. But the connection of the American with 
the Eurcmeah storms is not even yet well estab- 
lished. The storms of the West Indies generally 
take their rise somewhere north of the region of 
calms, and, tracing out a parabolic eoume, proceed 
first towards the west-north-west, and then turn to 
the north-east about SO'* N. lat , not a few travers- 
ing the east coasts of North Anieiica as far as 
Nova Scotia. South of the equator they follow an 
opposite course. Thus, in the Indhm Ocean they 
first proceed toward the south-west, and then 
gradually curve round to the south-east. The 
hurricanes of India usually pursue a parabolic 
path, first traversing the eastern coast towards 
Calcutta, and then turning to tiic north-west up 
tlie valley of the Ganges. The typhoons of the 
Chinese Seas resemble, in tlie course tliey take, 
the hurricanes of the West Indies, 

Probably the course tracked out by stonns is 
determined by the general system of winds whicJi 

{ )revail, modified by the ftnequal distribution of 
and and water on the surface of the globe, the 
diffusion of the aqueous vapour, and its concentra- 
tion over the regions traversed by the storms. Facts 
seem at present to point to the general conclusion 
that storms follow the course of the atmospheric 
current in which the condensation of the vapour 
into the rain which accompanies them takes place. 

Bate at which Stonns travel . — If the position of 
the centre of storm I. in chart B be compared 
with its pasition on the Ist on the charts, it 
will be found to have travelled 420 miles in 24 
hours, or at the rate of 174 ^«iles an liour. Similarly 
storm II. will be found to have travelled in the 
same time 400 miles, or at the rate of 16} miles an 
hour. This is not far from the average rate of the 
progressive movement of European storms. From 
an examination of extensive series of storms Pro- 
fessor Loomis has shown that the average rates of 
progress of storm centres aie in miles per hour 28 
for the United States, 18 for the middle latitudes 
of^the Atlantioi Ocean, 17 for Europe, 15 for the 
West Indies, and 9 for the Bay of Bengal and 
China Sea. On January 7->8th 1877 a storm 
travelled in 24. hours fi^m Indianola (Texas) to 
Eastport (Maine) — 1872 miles, or 78 miles an hour/ 
On the other hand, the rate of progress is, particu- 
larly in the tropics, sofnetiines so slow as to be 
virtually stationary ; and, as already stated, they 
; occasionally recurve on their paths. 
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Belations of Temperature^ Bain, and Claud to 
Storms * — Temperature increases at places toward 
which and over which the front paft of the etorm 
is advancing, and falls at those places oVer witich 
the front part of the stomi has already pMied* 
In other words, the temperature rises as the btss^;; 
meter falls, and falls as the barome^r rises. 
the barometer has been falling for some^ 
clouds begin to overspread the sky, and 
fall at intervfds ; as the central depresslnaii 
proaches the raiu becomes more gmieral^. 
and oontinnoua Alter the centre of 
approaches, or. shortly helore hariCiiiMi^ 
'to.'ri8e,-4be--isto ^hecmieft %em 


aAec.lilis aitena un peuMw^ 

•hiditly' expected. 

D& 0 cii^fik€ the wimls in stil 

in chart B be examined, they will be observed 
whirling round tim arqa of low baromet^ in a 
circular manner, and in a direction contiia^ to 
the motion of the liands of a watch, with a oon* 
stant tendency to turn inwards towaids the eeitte 
of lowest pressure (i.e. in the manner formulated in.. 
Buys-Ballot’s law). The wind in storms neither 
blows round the centre of lowest piessure in circle^ ;i 
nor does it blow directly towards that centre, 
takes a direction nearly intermediate, , approa<di« ;: 
ing, however, nearer to the direction and 
of thq circular curves than of the radii to tiie 
centrd In the front of the storm the winds bfow 
more towards the centre, but in the lear they . 
more closely approximate to the circular iwbaiic ; 
lines. Where tne direction of the wind di^^ to.' 
any material degree from the above it is light, And 
consequently more under local luiluenees, which 
turn it froin its true ctmrse. Tims, the ceutrb of 
the storm being near Liverpool, the dlr^tioa ciol 
the wind is south-weyst at lAria, southat Yarmodth;, 
north-east at Silloth, north at Dublin, arid riKritli- 
west at Cork— instead of south at Paris, soutli-eaet 
at Yarmouth, north at Silloth, north-west at 
l)ub!in, and west at Cork, if it bad bloum directly 
to tlie area of lowest pressure, and west at Pai^» . 
south-west at Yarmoutlx, east at Silloth, jaerth- 
eost at Dublin, and north at Cork, if it had birctt- 
late<l in the direction of the isobaric curves. H^ce 
in tills storm the winds circulate round the centre 
of least pressure, or, to sj>eak more accurately, the 
w hole atmospheric system fiow's in upon the eentiu 
in a vorticose manner. This peculiarity is ooior 
mon to all storms in the northern hemisphere thai 
have yet been examined. In the southeiH hemi- 
sphere a rotatory motion is also observed round the 
centre of storms, but it takes place in a contrary 
direction, or in the direction of the motion of the 
hands of a watch, instead of contrary to that direc- 
tion, as obtains north of the equator. 

Professor Taylor first applied Dove's law of 
rotation to explain the direction of the rotation 
of stonns round their centre. This may be 
explained by referring to storm II. in chart R 
On that morning the pressure over England beirig 
much less than in suriounding couxitrieB. if the 
earth had been at rest air-curresyte would have 
fiowed from all directions to Bagfimd, to fill up 
the deficiency, in straight lines. TPhe eailh, how- 
ever, is not at rest, but revolves from west to 
east ; and, as the velocity of rotation diminishes aa 
the latitude increases, it is^ evident that tbecurrenl^^ 
which set out say from Lyiima to the north, wdi|ld[^<: 
bn account of its gi^ter initial velocity wheri 
arrived at Fans, blow no longer diiecfiy 
north,, but to apoiiit A little to toe east 
in other words It wonld no long^ be a m 
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a south-west wind. Again, since the current from 
the north of Scotland had a less velocity than those 
pirts of the eafth’s surface on which it advanced, 
It lagged behind, and consequently by the time it 
arrived at Silloth in the north of England had 
changed from a north to a north-east wind. Simi- 
larly the north-west current changed to a north, 
the south-west to a west, &c. .The west and east 
currents, since they continued in the same latitude, 
would have blown in the same direction, if they 
had not been disturbed by contiguous currents. 
Hence in a storm the whole system of winds appears 
to rotate round the centre. As a further con- 
firmation of this theory, it is observed that when 
a high pressure covers a limited space the wind is 
always observed QenWy lohir I mg out of this area of 
high baroitieter^ but in exactly opposite directions 
in both hemispheres from tliose assumed when it 
blows round and in upon an area of low pressure. 
It follows in the northern hemisphere that as 
storms advance the general veering of the wind at 
places lying north of the path of their centre is 
from north-east by north to west, and at places 
south of their centre from north-east by east and 
south to north-west, and conversely in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Force of the ^ Wind . — The rule is simple, and 
without ' exception — viz. the wind blows from a 
high to a low barometer with a force pro- 
ortioned to the barometric gradient or to the 
ifference of the barometric pressures reduced to 
sea- level. Hence where the isobaric lines crowd 
together the violence of the storm is most felt, 
and where they are far asunder the winds are 
moderate, light, or nil. We thus see the import- 
ance of observations from a distance in forecasting 
the weather. To take an illustration : the import- 
ance of observations from Norway and Sweden to 
all seaports "on the oast coast of Britain cannot 
be overestimated, for if the pressure be high in 
Norway' and low in the North Sea or in the south 
of Great Britain violent easterly gales will sweep 
down on Scotland, and, unless foreseen and pro- 
vided against, strew the coast with wrecKs ; 
whereasi if the pressures be nearly equal little 
danger need be apprehended, even though the 
barometer be low in Britain. As the wind nears 
the centre of the storm it gradually abates, till on 
reaching the centre a lull or calm takes place — a 
peculiarity more uniformly noted as regards tropi- 
cal storms. Calms and light winds also prevail 
along the ridge of highest barometer, or the region 
where the pressure is greatest, and on recemng 
from which the pressure diminishes on each side. 
This arrangement of the pressure is accompanied 
with fine weather and the ‘ pet * days of winter. It 
may not inaptly be compared to the waterehed in 
physical geography, since from it the wind flows 
away on eitlier hand towards the places where 
pressure is less. 

The progressive motion of storms, which may 
vary from zero to 78 miles an hour, measures the 
time taken in passing from one place to another, 
but it gives no indication of the violence of the 
storm. This is determined by the velocity of the 
wind round and inwards upon the centre of the 
storm, which in Europe and America frequently 
amounto to 60 qr 80 miles an hour continuously for 
some time. In intermittent gusts a speed of 
miles^ an hour ha^ been several times observed in 
Britain — a velocity which is perhaps sometimes 
surpassed by storms within the tropics. On the 
top of Ben Nevis higher velocities, rising to up- 
wards of 150 miles, are of not infrequent occurrence. 

Cause of Cyclones. — Dove, who did so much in 
this department of meteorology, held the view that 
cyclones are formed when two great atmospheric 
currents, called polar and equatorial, flow sme by 


side, storms being the eddies, as it were, formed 
along the line of junction. It is to be kept in 
I mind that the qualities of the atmosphere in the 
front portion of a cyclone are quite different from 
those in the rear — the former being warm and 
moist, while the latter are cold and dry. The 
conclusion is inevitable that the apparent rotation 
of winds in storms is simply a circulatory move- 
ment maintained between two currents, and that 
no mass of the same air makes the complete circuit 
of the cyclone. This feature of storms will, if 
rightly apprehended, play an important r61e in the 
development of the theory of the law ot storms 
which lies yet in the future. The height to which 
storms extend in the atmosphere, as has been 
shown from the Ben Nevis observations, is greatly 
less than had been supposed. 

Forecasting . — Valualble aid in forecasting storms 
and \/eather is derived from two important deduc- 
tions from past observations : I. A cyclone tends 
towards a path near to the anticyclone which lies 
immediately to the right of the progressive motion 
of the storm at the time. II. When the rates of fall 
of the barometer at stations in the west of Europe 
are noted, it is found that the path taken by the 
coming storm is indicated by those stations at which 
the rates of fall of the barometer are greatest. 

Relation of Storms to the Character of the Sea- 
son . — This is vitol and all-important. Thus, as 
regards the British Islands, when the general path 
piirsued by storms in their easterly course over 
Europe lies to the southward liho winter is severe, 
inasmuch as the British Islands are then on the 
north side of the centre of low pressure, and con- 
sequently in the stream of the northerly and 
easterly winds wliich there prevail. On the other 
hand, when the j^^tths of storms lie to the north- 
ward the British Islands are on the south side of 
the low pressure, and therefore in the stream of 
the warm, moist, southerly and south-westerly 
winds which there prevail. The weather of 
December 1890 and that of February 1891 illus- 
trate these two distinct types of weather. In 
December 1890 the weather was colder in the 
southern counties of England than it had been 
during the jiresent century. At Oxford the tem- 
perature was 10*0® under the average, and in the 
I soutIi->vestern provinces of Russia the mean tern- 
I perature was fully 14 ’Or below the average. On 
the other hand, to the north of a line drawn from 
Wilna to Bergen temperature was above the 
average, the excess above the mean increasing on 
advancing northward till in the north of Norway 
it was 10*0®, and at the entrance of the White Sea 
13*0®. In the same month in the Eastern States 
and Canada temperature was under the average, 
the deficiency being 11*5® at Montreal; whereas 
over the rest of the United States temperature 
was high, the ^ excess increasing on proceeding 
northward till, in Assiniboia, it was from 14*0® to 
17*0® a>x)ve the average. The explanation is at 
once afforded by the distribution of atmospheric 
pressure at the time. In Europe pressure was 
unusually high from the north of Scotland to St 
Petersburg. But, what is of more importance, it 
diminishea steadily southward over the continent 
and into the north of Africa, and, on the other 
hand, also diminished steadily over the north of 
Europe, being 0*350 inch lower at the North Capa 
than at Bergen. Consequently the whole of tne 
southern half of Europe was swept by northerly 
and easterly winds, bitterly cold and dry, and tem- 
X>erature fell unprecedentedly low ; but in the 
north southerly and south-westerly winds inevit- 
ably prevailed, bearing to the northern climes the 
warmth of lower latitudefif. In America atmo- 
spheric pressure was above the average over a 
broad area extending from New Orleans to Lake 
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Huron* while on the one hand over the Eastern graduated at Harvard in studiiki lew 
States and Canada it fell below the average* and nis father, and was admitted to tho 
on the other also below the average over Assini- entered with spirit on his profession V 


boia. From this distribution of pressure it inevit- 
ably resulted that^ Canada and the Eastern States 


(1848) 
been < 


) the bias towards 
checked in the : 


[poetry 

father 


and art* 

after one Kiel^ 


were swept by cold, dry, north-westerly winds of venture, drew him to Italy and made Mpi 
unusual strength and prevalence, while Assiniboia sculptor. His productions in this field ate 
enjoyed southerly breezes from, as the isobarics ous and of high excellence; and his writ^ 
and winds show, the low latitudes of the Gulf of include Poems (1847-56-86), Roba di Roma {V^ 
Mexico. « the Tragedy of Nero (1875), Castle St Anm 

It is plain that the character of the weather of *(1877), He and She (1883), Fiammetta (1885h M 


Tragedy 

(1877), He and’ She Fiammetta (1885b i» 


any particular day or season is wholly determined Exenrsiona in Art and Letters ( 1891). Story, vvh 
by the way in which areas of high and of low died at Vallotnbrosa, 7th October 1895, hm n 
atmospheric pressure are distributed over the region ceived distinctions from the French and Italia 
during that , day or season. Further, the weather governments, and fiom Oxford and Bologna, 
of the coming season could certainly be predicted gtothard, Thomas, designer and painter, wa 
for say the British Islands, if only the general path the son of a London innkeeper, who kept th 
was known which the centres of the Atlantic mark in T.oniy and W 5 «t bmm tbAw 


cyclones will take in their easterly course over 


Black Horse in Loj^ Acre, and was bom there 
17th August 1755. He receive<l a respectable edu 


Europe ; for if the paths of the winter storms be cation in different boarding-schools, and on hi 
to the north Britain the winter will he father’s death, having shown a predilection for th 

an open one, but if to the south a severe winter use of the pencil, was hound apprentice to a pattern 

If. result. Towards the solution of this drawer in the city, but was released from hi 

practical problem we look to seamen to put engagement before the term of expiry, and betool 
us in possession of a fuller and, above all, an himself to more artistic work. His first notabl 

earlier knowledge of the fluctuations of the sur- effort was a series of desiims for the Town dm 


face temperature of the Atlantic, and to high- 


effort was a series of designs for the Town dm 
Country Alagazim^ which was followed by hi 


level observatories for the data required in obtain- imaginative compositions for Bell’s BHtish Poet 
clearer insight into the history and theory a^d the Novelist's Magazine, The popularity q 

these was so great that for many years his service 


See Mkteoiioloot, Signalling, Haii btoum, Akemo- were constantlv in request hy the leading pub 
METER, Wind, &o. ; Redfield, On the Late of StorniA li^liers in London. His earliest pictures exmbitef 
(18^); ISfpy, The Philosophy of Storvia Fed- at the Royal iVeademy were ‘llie Holy Family 

Apphcation of the Laio of Storms to Navigation ^^d ‘Aiax defondim/ the Bodv of Ti 


* (1844) ; Sir W. Held, Progress of the Development of the 
Law of Storms ( 1849 ) ; Dove, On the Law of /Storms ( Eng. 
trans. 1862) ; Meldrum, Latv of /Storms and Navif/ation 


at the Royal iVeademy were ‘Tlie Holy Family 
ami ‘Ajax defending the Body of Fatroclus.’ li 
1791 he was cliosen an associate, in 1794 a member 
and in 1813 librarian of the Academy. He diet 


and the daily weather charts and relative memoirs Bovdell’s Shakesjjcare^ The Pilgrii/n^s J^ogress 
published in Great Britain, TJnited States, Canada, Robinson Crusoe^ and Rogere’ Italy and Poems 

A J TT_T1 J ^ 4 J ? rx m-r. ... ... . . 


Australia, France, Holland, Germany, Austria, Denmark, His i)ainting 9 , altliough sKilfully ‘cbmpewed’ a»M 
Sweden, Bussia, India, China, Japan, &o. finely coloured, ai'e destitute of the originality aju 

Stornoway, a seaport and important fisheiy- that come from a study of nature. Ferbagi 

station in Lewis, the chief town of the Outer tlie l)est known is his ‘Canterhury Pilgrims,’ e» 
Hebrides, near the head of a spacious sea-loch, 69 graved iii 1817. See the Life ( 1861 ) by Mrs Brsg 


miles N. by W. of Portree in Skye and 180 of the widow of his son, ChaklISH Alphsi: 

Oban. The principal feature is Stornoway Castle, Stothard ( 1786-1821), Mdio acquired a great yepu- 
completed in 1870 by Sir Janies Matheson (1796- tation as an antiquarian draftsman 
1878), at a cost, with the grounds, of £89,1)00. Stoughton* John, a learned 
Pop. (1841) 1354; (1901)3852. >vas born in [Norwich, 18th Nove 

Storthing (from stor, ‘great,’ and thing, educated at Hi^tbury College, Isli 
* court * ), the legislative assembly of Norway. See vei-sity College, London. Appointe 
Yol. VII. p. 632; also Thing. alist minister at Windsor in 1832, 


Story^ Joseph, an American jurist, was bom 
at Marblehead, Massachusetts, September 18, 1779. 

r duated at Harvard in 1798, and was admitted 
the bar in 1801. He was elected to the state 
legislature in 1805, and there became a leader of 
the Republican (Democratic) party. In 1808 he 
was returned to congress, and in 1811 he was 


Stonghton* John, a learned English divine, 
was born in Norwich, 18th November 1807, and 
educated at Hi^tbury College, Islington, and Uni- 
vei-sity College, London. Appointed Congregation* 
alist minister at Windsor in 1832, he removed tc 
Kensington in 1843, and here laboured till hfo re- 


tirement in 1875, when the congregation presented 
him with £3000. From 1872 till 1884 he acted as 
nrofessor of Historical Theology and Homiletics in 
New College, St John’s Wood. He was Congre^ 
tional lecturer in 1855, chairman of the Con^ega^ 
tionai Union in 1856, received the D.D. aegy^ 
from Edinburgh in 1869, took part in the Evan*’ 

li 1 Alii /-I £ -.X /vAiPrAV 


uppointed by ModiBiin wsociate justice of the ^inpurga m iww. took jmvt in 

Supreme Court of the United Stal^, a place he /*f87q i 

filled, with great credit for thirty-four years. In 

1829 he became law professor at Harvard, and ( 1899^ « , • 

quickly raised the school to fame and prosperity. mwiy tmm Tht 

& hi. work. th. »o.t val^bf, hi. 


m Comtituiiim of the United 

1867^4>, i^tementod by two^SSmefOT 

on Jwt^^rvden^ (18a5;38), which have of Anne sad the Oetages (1878), end two jnA; 

pan^ th^gh many editrons. Has legad writings the p^od of 1800-6Q (1884); JSTomM and Ha/aXtid'M 
and dMiSM^ are among those oftenest quoted in jDa<A^(I876); WoaWmoftheltaiiianlt^ormiiiteO^^^ 
the higher ooai^.6f law. He died September 10, Anmish ; studies of Wubeifnts^-«iitai 

184& See the Life by his son (1861V, who also Howard; vA of n lAfe 

.Mepared an enluged edition. of hie MieeeSaneoue Stoiur.a liver .47 miles long, flowing. 

' Writinge (l^lk-rlw son, Wzixiam 'Wstmobb along Hie Suffolk and BeBmcboiwdiuy^4lbV|^.«Mi, «t 
Story, wiw born at Salepi J3th: febrnaiy 1819, ■. r-'- '-''yK' . - i;‘ 


Ctonges (1878), and two :)a 
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StonrbrldM# h market-town of Worcester- 
shire, on the iiwar, at the border of Staffordshire 
and the Black Country, miles S. by W. of 
Dudley and 12 W. by S. of Birmingham. The 
famous Fireclay (q.v.) is said to have been dis- 
covered about 1556 DV wandering glassmakers from 
Lorraine ; and Stourbridge now nas glass; earthen- 
ware, and firebrick works, besides manufactures 
of iron, nails, chains, leather, &c; The grammar- 
school (1552), at which Samuel Jolinson passed a 
twelvemonth, was rebuilt in 1862 ; and there are 
also a corn exchange (1854), county court (1864), 
and mechanics' institute. Pop. ( 1851 ) 7847 ; ( 1881 ) 
0737 ; ( 1901 ) of the urban district, 16,302. 

Stourbridge Fair^ Cambridge. See Faihs. 

Stourporty a town of Worcestei-shire, at the 
Stour's influx to the Severn, and the terminus of 
the Stafibrdshire and Worcestershire Canal, 14 
miles by rail N. by W. of Worcester and 4 SSW. 
of Kiddeiminster. Dating from 1770, it is a clean, 
neat ])lace, with manufactures of carpets, iron, 
glass, &c. Pop. ( 1851 ) 2923 ; ( 1901 ) 4529. 

StonthrlefT^ in the law of Scotland, means 
robbery committed in a dwelling-house. 

I Stove* See Warming. 

Stove-plants is another name for hothouse 
plants — ^^ants which require artificial heat to make 
them grow and keep healthy in the colder tem- 
perate climes. They may be practically cla.pified 
according to the kind and degree of heat required — 
from those suitable to the dry hothouse to those 
fitted to thrive in a cool greenhouse ; from tropical 
orchids to hardy heaths. See Plant-houses, and 
the articles on the several species of plants. 

Stow* John, one of the earliest and most dili- 
gent collectors of English antiquities, was born in 
London in the year 1525. He was brought up to 
his father's trade of a tailor in Corahill, but about 
his fortieth year abandoned it for antiquarian pur- 
suits with a noble devotion which ought to have 
ensured him an old age of ease and honour, but 
which brought him instead only want and beggary. 
In his eightieth year he was rewarded with lettei-s- 
patent from James I. authorising him to become 
a mendicant, or, as it is expressed, *to collect 
amongst our loving subjects their voluntary con- 
tribudons and kind gratuities.’ He died 5th 
April 1605, and was buried in the parish 
church of St Andrew Undershaft, where his 
monument of terra-cotta, erected at the expense 
of his widow, may still be seen. Stow’s reverence 
for the institutions of the past caused him to be 
suspected of a secret leaning toward popery. The 
principal works * of Stow are^ his Sumtnary of 
jEnglish Chronicles^ firat published in 1561, and 
subsequently reprinted every two or three years, 
with a continuation to the date of each new Pub- 
lication ; Annals^ or a -Getiercd Chronicle bf Eng- 
land ( 1580); and, most important of all, the invalu- 
able Survey of London atm Westminster (1598), an 
account of the history and antiquities of the two 
cities for six centuries, together with their muni- 
cipal institutions and forms of government. Be- 
sides these original w'orks Stow assisted in the 
continuation of Holinshed’s Chronicle, Speght’s 
edition of Chaucer, &c. His invaluable Memor- 
anda to Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles was 
printed with the text of these by James Gairdner 
tor the Camden Society in 1881. There is a me- 
moir prefixed to the compendious edition of the 
Survey (1842) ly W. J. Thoms. 

Stowe* Harriet Beecher. See B^her. 
Stowellf William Scott, Lord, the eldest 
brother of Lord Eldon (q^v.), was bom at Heworth, 
Durham, 17th October 1745. He was educated at 
Newcastle, went to Oxford in 1761, and became 


a college tutor. In 177d he took the degree of 
D.C.L., removed to Lomlon, and was called to the 
bar in 1780. Dr Johnson introduced him to the 
Literaiy Club. As a barrister at Doctors’ Oom- 
mons he obtained a large praetiee, and his pro*, 
motion was rapid. In 1788 he was appomted 
judge in the Consistory Court, knighted, and 
nominated a privy-councillor. In 1798 ne became 
judge of the Court of Admiralty. Both as an 
ecclesiastical and admiralty judge be won 
distinction. He wrote no systematic treatise or 
text-book, but his jud^ents were admin^]^ re* 
ported, and supply the best evidence of his exten- 
sive legal learning, his sagacity, and his great 
literary ability. He was long the highest Englii^ 
authority on the law of nations. He represented 
Oxford in the House of Commons for twenty years, 
but he took no part in the business of parliament, 
although, like his brother, he was a zealous sup- 
porter of the Conservative party and the estao- 
lished church. At the coronation of George IV. 
he was raised to the peerage under the title of 
Baron Stowell of Stowell Park. In 1828 hd retired 
from the bench, and on the 28th January 1836 he 
died. See the lives of the two brothers by Surtees 
cited at Eldon. 

Stowmarket* a market-town of Suffolk, on^ 
the Gipping, 12 miles NW. of IpsAvich. Pop. 
(1801) 1761; (1901) 4162. Its fiue flint-work 
church (chiefly Decorated) is surmounted by a 
tower and spire 120 feet high, and the interior 
contains some interesting monuments, amongst 
them one to Dr Young — Milton’s tutor, and a 
former vicar. An iron-foundry, chemical and gun-^ 
cotton works — ^the last the scene in August 1871 
of a disastrous explosion by which twenty-three 
persons lost their lives — are in operation, whilst 
malting and stay-making are also carried on. 
Burkitt (the commentator) and the poet Crabbe 
were educated in the town, which, too, was the 
scene of Godwin’s ministry (1778-87). See Hol- 
lingsworth, History of Stowmarket (1844). 

Strabanc* a market-town of County Tyrone, 
Ireland, on the Mourne, 14 miles by rail S. by W. 
of Londondeny. ^ Its flax and gram markets are 
celebrated ; and it has fine Catholic, Episcopalian, 
and Presbyterian churches, and a convent on the 
hill above the town. Pop. ( 1901 ) 5033. 
Strabismas* See Squinting. 

Strabo* an ancient geographer, bom at Amasia 
in Pontus, probably about 64 B.C., although some 
authorities make it ten years later. By the 
mother’s side he was of Greek descent, and also 
closely connected with the Mithridatidm ; of his 
father’s family nothing is known. How the name 
Strabo (* squint-eyed^) must have originated is 
obvious, but whether any of the family were so 
called before him is uncertain. Strabo studied under 
the grammarian Tyrannio at Rome, under Aristo- 
demus at Nysa in Caria, and under the philosopher 
Xenarchus either at Borne or at Alexandria. He 
does not appear to have followed any calling, but 
to have spent his life in travel ana study, from 
which it may safely be inferred that he was well 
offi He was at Corinth in 20 B.C., ascended 
the Nile with AClius Gallus in 24, and seems to 
have been settled at Borne after 14 A.D., but all 
we know of the date of his death Isjbbat it was 
21 A.D. Of Strabo’s great historical work in forty- 
seven books — from the fifth a continuation to ms 
own time of Polybius — ^we have only a few frag^ 
ments; but his Geographica in seventeen boolte 
has come down to us almost complete. It is a . 
work of great value in those parts especially which 
record* the results of his own extensive obsetyation. 
‘Westwards,’ he says in a passage in the seit^d 
book, ‘ I have travelled irom Armenia to the^parts 
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^ of ^ adi^nt to Sardinia; towards the 

. (i^ the Euxine to the borders of Etbh^ia. 

And perhaps there; is not one among those who 
have written geographies who has visited mO^ 
places than I have between these limits^^^ Yet it 
nmi not be supposed that he desoribw with equal 
aocuracy or fullness all the countries of whose 
gsograpny he tieats. Some he seems to have 
visited hurriedly, or in passing elsewhither ; others 
, he knows like a native. For example, his accounts 
of Greece, paiticularly the Peioponnesiis, are 
meagre in the extreme, and of many of the obscurer 
regions he writes chiefly fi'om hearsay. He makes 
copious use of his predecessors^ Eratosthenes, 
Artemidorus, Polybius, Posidonius, Aristotle, 
Theopompus, Thucydides, Aristobulus, and many 
other wrifcei*s now lost to us, but he strangely 
depreciates the authority of Herodotus, and quotes 
few Roman writeis except Fabius Pictor and Julius 
Cdesar. Of the seventeen books of the Geography 
bMks i.-4i. contain a criticism of former geo- 
graphers, and the mathematical part of physical 
geography — the poorest portion of the work ; book 
Si. IS devoted to Spain ; iv. to Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland ; v. and vi. to Italy ; vii. to the north and 
east of Europe as far the Danube ; yiii.-x. to 
Greece ; xi.-xvi. to Asia ; xvii. to Africa. The 
style is pure and simple. The editio prhiceps of 
Strabo appeared at Venice in 1516. Good editions 
aio those by Muller and Diibner (1853-56) and 
Meineke (1852-53). See Marcel Dubois, Exanten 
de la O^ograpMe de Strabo (1891 ). 

Stradellay Aless.^NDHO, a singer and musical 
composer, famous botli in respect of Jiis music and 
of life own tragical history. His w’orks, which con- 
sist of airs, <7uets, '^cantatas, madrigals, sonatas, 
and the oratorio San Giovanni Battiata (his most 
important pro<luction ), contributed to form the 
taste of such composers as Purcell and Scar- 
latti. The dates of his life are altogether un- 
certain ; it can only be affirmed that he lived 
during the second half of the 17th century. But 
the facts or events of bis life are lie iter ascei- 
tained. Stradella, who was renow’iied for his 
exquisite voice and polished manner, was engaged 

a wealthy Venetian to instruct his mistress in 
Binging; - But master and pupil became infatuated 
with one another and fled to Rome. 'i''hey were 
traced thither by two bravos despatched by the 
Venetian; but both assassins, it is said, were so 
captivated with the music of Stradella’s oratorio, 
wliich they heard him conducting whilst lying in 
wait for him, that they abandoned their object, 
after betraying to liim the plot. Stradella ancf the 
lady then fled to Turin. They were found there, 
and he was attacked and grievously wounded. He 
recovered and mariied the, lady, and then passed to 
Genoa (1678). The day after both he and his 
wife were mortally stabbed by tlie emissaries of 
their unrelenting pemecutor. 

Stradivarit Antonio, the famed violin -maker 
of Cremona, lived 1649-1737. He was the pupil of 
Nicholas Amati, and earned the Cremona type of 
violin to its highest pei*fectlon. See Violin ; and 
life by Horace Petlieiick ( 1900). 

EtrafTordy Thomas Wentwouth, EAHl of, 
English statesman, was bom on Good Friday, 13th 
April 1593, in Chancery Lane, London, at the 
mouse of his^motlier’s' father, Robert Atkihson, a 
bracher of Lineoln’is Iim. The Aie&t of ihe twelve 
children of Sir William W^atworth, be represent^ 
a great Yorkshire family, whidh from before the 
Conquest had been seated at Wentwotth-Wbod- 
house hear Rotherham, and was allied to roya!^ 
« keen sportsman, an apt and 
. wimnt soh<dar, and was sent. at an eat^ age to 
.St jphn*s ODllegOi ^Chtnibridge. In he ‘was 
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knighted and married; and 
travelled fot fourteen monthti iih 
in 1614 be was retomed to parliaihsn%li^^ 
of York, and succeeded his father fai dm htomqtoy 
and an catahi of £0000 a year. In 1615 hovlmasnie 
etistos rotulamm for the West Riding-^-pdlf toWS 
which Buckingham sought two years later to -oiisi 
him ; else we know little about him during Jamto- 
I.’s reign save as a generally silent member xb 
brief parliaments, a strenuous student, and * 1^'! 
quent attendant at the Court of Star-clmnil^'^ 
His first wife. Lady Margaret Oil^ord, eldesO ! 
daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, died childless 
in 161^, and in 1625 , he married Lady ArabeRa ' 
Holies, the younger daughter of Lord Clare. ; 

Conscious of his own splendid abilities, and wiAi 
no meat belief in parliamentary wisdom, loyal iiif 
his devotion to crown and church, an eager advo^.- 
cate of domestic reforms, and therefore opposed to 
all Avars of aggression, Wentworth in Charles’s first 
^parliament (1625) acted with, yet was not of, the 
opposition ; from the second he was purposely 
excluded by his appointment to be sheriff of York- 
shire. In the July of that same year (1026), after 
a vain application to Buckingham for the pre- 
sidency of the Council of the North, he was curtly 
dismissed from the keepei-ship of the rolls, and for 
refusing to pay the forced loan he Avas committed 
first to the Marshalsea and then to an easy cap- 
tivity at Dartford. So in the famous third patlia^ 
nient ( 1628) he impetuously headed the onslaught^ 
not on the king, but on his evil ministers,^ ana 
pledged himself ‘to vindicate — what? New thin^T 
No ! our ancient, 8ol>er, and vital liberties I py 
reinforcing of the ancient laws made by oiir 
ancestor ; by setting such a stamp upon them as 
no licentious spirit shall dare hereafter to enter, 
upon them.’ From its meeting on 1 7th March 
until 5th May he was the leader of the Lb'wer 
House ; on 7th July the Petition of Bight (q.y.h 
superseding a similar measure of hiS became 
law ; and on the 22«l he Avas created Baron Went- 
worth, on 10th I^ecember Viscount Wentworth, 
ami on the 15th President of the North. As such 
at York he set himself to govern, to strengthen 
government with an efficient militia and ample 
revenue, and to ‘ cbmpl}^ with that pnblio -0^ 
common protection which good kings afford tlieir 
goo<l people.’ Towards these ends he used oil 
occasion nigh-handefl methods, Avldch embroiled . | 
liiiu, liow^ever, chiefly Avith the gentry. His second i 
Avife died in October 1631, leaving a son William^ 
second Earl of Strafford (1626-95, died s.p.), md 
two daughters; and within a twelvemonth he 
mariied privately EHzal^eth, daughter of Sir George 
Rhodes, knight. 

In January 1632 he was appointed I.»ord Deputy 
of Ireland, but it was not till the July of the 
folloAving year that he landed at Dublin, His 
plans had, however, been meanwhile carefully 
matnrod ; and with the subtlety of a Machiavel 
and the strength of an Englishman he straightway 
proceeded to coerce Ireland into a state of obedience 
and well-being unknown alike befme^^ and after^ 
wards. He raised the revenue from an annual 
deficit of £14,000 to a surplus of £69,060, and the 
customs from £12,000 to £40,000 ; transfarmed the 
army from a rabble of 1306 to an orderly force of 
8000 ; swept the seas of the oorstors infesting them ; 
introduced the cultivation of flax, still Ireland’s 
one flourishing industry; called into existence a 
docile parliament ; did bis utmost to cleanse tlto 
Angean stable of tlie Protestant Church; and, 
whilst seeking^ Vto dtow Ireland into conformity of 
religion with Eii|daxidjVeould yet boast trufy toas/ 
shsce he had * toe. honour to be employed : 

hair of any ixiaia%. head was touched fm 
exercise of bis ednscience. ’ The aim ctf 
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a e and Laud called it * Thorough*) was to make 
9 master ' the most absolute prince in Christen- 
dom ; ’ and ‘ the choice for Ireland in the 17th cen- 
tury did not lie between absolutism and parlia- 
mentary control, but between absolutism and 
anarchy.* The words are Professor Gardiner’s, and 
he adds that * if Wentworth be taken at bis worst, 
it is iiardlv possible to doubt that Ireland would 
have been better off if his swa^ had been prolonged 
for twenty years longer than it was.* Wentworth 
taken at his worst should be Macaulay’s Went- 
worth — the killer of his first wif^ the debaucher 
of women, the * wicked earl,’ the ‘first Englishman 
to whom a peerage was a saqrament of infamy,’ the 
‘lost Archangel, the Satan of the apostasy,’ who 
from the time of that apostasy received, like fallen j 
Lucifer, a fresh name, Strafford. By this last 
amazing blunder — the schoolboy might detect it, 
and yet it has lived for upwards of sixty yeai*s — 
Macaulay’s ignorance may be fairly gauged, the 
falsity of his first two charges estimated. None, 
the less, by Macaulay’s verdict has Wentworth 
been widely condemned. One turns from it to 
Wentworth’s own correspondence, and there stand 
revealed his tenderness for his fainilj^ his love of 
harmless amusements, his hatred of gaming and 
drunkenness, his contempt of courtiers, and the 
maladies wldch constantly beset him — fever, ague, 
gout, and the stone — and to which his choleric 
temper is largely ascribable. He was not other- 
wise faultless, though many of his errors— e.g. in 
the matter of monopolies and of the proposed 

g lantation of Connaught — were errors of the age. 

[e was too masterful and self-reliant, too heedless 
of the means towards his end, intolerant of opposi- 
tion to his will. One instance of his methods must 
suffice. Lord Mountnorris, vice -treasurer of Ire- 
land, was for words rashly ^oken court-martialed, 
and sentenced to death. The sentence was never 
meant to be carried out ; in fact, Wentworth added, 

‘ I would rather lose my hand than you should lose 
your head,’ and Mountnorris was simply stripped 
of his offices. He deserved to be stripped of them ; 
still, this was not the way to get rid of an 
opponent. 

Till February 1637 Charles seems never to have 
applied to Wentworth on questions of general 
policy, and then, when he sought his approval of 
a foreign war, he was met witli dissuasion. Nor 
till September 1639 did Wentworth become the 
king’s principal adviser, the mark of the royal 
favour l^ing nis elevation to the earldom of Straf- 
ford and the dignity of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
(January 1640). It was all too late then. The 
rebellion, provoked in Scotland by Charles’s 
unwisdom, was spreading to England; and Pym 
and his fellow's judged rightly that Strafford was 
the one obstacle to their triumph. His liish par- 
liament was all subserviency, but he a week after 
the meeting of the Long Parliament in November 
was impeached of high-treason and lodged in the 
Tower. In the great trial by his peers, which 
opened in Westminster Hall on 22d March 1641, 
Strafford, broken though he was by sickness, 
defended himself with a fortitude, patience, and 
ability that moved even his accusers, whilst alarm- 
ing them. The twenty-eight charges, covering 
260 folios, at most amounted to ‘ cumulative 
treason ; * the gravest of them, his having coun- 
selled the king that ‘he had an army in Ireland 
which he could employ to reduce this kingdom^ 
(query England or Scotland), was supported by 
only one witness, his personal enemy, Vane. Four 
others who should have heard the words declared 
that they had not heard them. To the Lords the 
question was his guilt or innocence, to the Com- 
mons his condemnation ; their spirit was shown in 
St John’s declaration the ‘ we give law to hares 


and deer, as beasts of chase, but knock foxes and 
wolves on the head as they can be found, becauM. 
they be beasts of prey.* Accordingly, on 10th 
April the ‘ inflexibles *— Pym and Hampden were 
not of their number — drcmped the impeachment for 
a bill of attainder, declaring that treason which 
could not be proved to be treason. The bill 

E assed a third reading by 204 votes to 59 in the 
ower House, by 26 to 19 in the Upper (‘Stone 
dead hath no fellow,’ said Essex); and on 10th 
May it received the royal assent. Strafford bad 
written to Charles releasing him from his reiterated 
pledge that he should not suffer in life or honour 
or fortune ; and Charles at lost accepted the release. 

‘ Put not your trust in princes ’ — the cry was wrung 
from Strafford ; then he prepared himself quietly 
for death. They would not let him see his old 
friend Laud ; but he knelt for his blessing under 
the prison window as he passed to the scaffold. 
The lieutenant of the Tower w'ould have had him 
take coach lest the mob should tear him to pieces, 
but ‘No,’ w'as his answer, ‘I dare look death in 
the face, and I hope the people too.* And so he 
died valiantly, Christianly, on Tower Hill, 12th 
May 1641, and was buried at Went worth- Wood- 
house. His death was followed by the abolition 
of Episcopacy, monarchy, parliament itself. 

We know Strafford better now than his contemporaries 
could possibly know him, through his JLetters and Cor^ 
respondence^ edited by Knowler (2 vols. 1739), apd 
Whitaker’s Life and Correspondence of Sir George 
J^dcliffe (1810). Kadcliffe (1693-1657) for years was 
Strafford’s confidant ; and his brief ‘ Essay towards the 
life of my Lord Strafforde,’ appended to KnowleFs work, 
is one of our chief authorities. Modem lives are by 
John Forster (Emin, Brit, Statesmen^ vol, ii. 1836; Li 
Furnivall in Berdoe’s Browning Gy cl, asserted that this 
was completed ‘ on his own lines ’ by Bobert Browning, 
and as Browning’s it was edited for the Browning Boe. 
by Mr C. H. Firth in 1892), J. B. Mozley (Essays Hist, 
and Theological^ 2d ed. 1884), Elizabeth Cooper (2 vols. 
1874), and H. D. Traill (1889). See also the articles 
Charles I. and Laud, with works there -cited ; Brown- 
ing’s strangely unhistorical Straffm'd : a Tragedy ( 1837 ) ; 
ed. by Miss Hickey and Prof. S. B. Gardiner, 1884); 
and John Smith’s Catalogue Baisonn4 of the Works 
of Dutch Painters (vol. iii. 1831) for a list of the 
half-dozen portraits by Van Dyck, in which the ‘lion- 
faced ’ earl still lives for us. Strafford’s eldest daughter 
Anne married Edward Watson, second Baron Bocking- 
ham and first Earl of Rockingham, the ancestor of Earl 
Fitzwilliam; his second daughter Arabella married the 
Hon. Justin M‘Carthy, the !&rl of Clancarty’s third son, 
whom James II. created Viscount Mountoashell. A son 
and a daughter by his third wife both died unmarried. 

Strain and Stress* A strain is any change of 
form or bulk of a portion of matter either solid or 
fluid. The system of forces w'hich sustains the 
strain is called the stress. When a body is so 
strained that oarallel lines remain parallel lines 
and parallel planes remain parallel planes, the 
strain is said to be homogeneous. Any cubical 
portion becomes a parallelopiped with angles, in 
general, other than right angles ; and any spheri- 
cal portion becomes an ellipsoid. The principal 
axes of this ellipsoid were originally mutually 
perpendicular diameters of the sphere. Clearly 
one of them must be the direction of greatest 
elongation (or least contraction), and another must 
be the direction of least elongation (or greatest 
contraction). These directions are the principal 
axes of the strain. A special case pf the homo« 
geneous strain is the isotropic strain, in which all 
lines suffer equal elongations — i.e. unit-length in 
any direction changes by the same amount. Here 
there is simple change of volume without any dis- 
tortion ; and the associated stres|9 is of the type of 
a hydrostatic pressure. Now the most general 
homogeneous strain involves distortion as well as 
change of volume. If the strain is small we may 
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the* complete strain into these two types 
: sti$itii/ which, as explained under Elasticity 

hftve to do with two quite distinct co- 
efficients— vU. the lUgidity (q.V.) and the bulk 
modulus (s^ Compressibility). A distortion is 
a strain which involves no chanra of volume ; and 
any distortion can always be decomposed into a 
. number of shears or simple distortions. The 
simplest representation of a shear is given by the 
slight deformation of a circle into an ellipse of 
the same area. The major and minor axes of the 
dlipse are the principle axes of the shear, which 
is completely determined when its plane, axes, and 
elongations or contractions along these axes are 
gdyen. A shear may also be represented by the 
sliding action of layer over layer which trans- 
forms a square into a parallelogram of the same 
area. Corresponding to a shear is the shearing 
stress, whose ratio to the shear is called the rigidity. 
It is obvious that in bending a bow or twisting a 
rod (see Torsion) we are producing strains which 
are not homogeneous; but by considering veiy 
small portions we are able to aiscuss the relations 
holding between the strains and corresponding 
stresses as if the strains were homogeneous. 

When a body is perfectly elastic the relation 
between stress and strain is unchanging ; in other 
words, to sustain the strain the same stress must 
be constantly applied. All solids, however, may 
b#8trained to such a degree that the strain may be 
supported by a weaker stress than that which pro- 
duced the strain at first. Or, wJien a given stress 
is kept applied, the body may gradually alter its 
condition of strain as time goes on. Solids, in 
short, are found to possess Viscosity (q.v.), in 
virtue of which they yield slowly to a steady 
stress. Thus Tresca has caused metals to flow 
through ducts hy application of great pressure. 
See Strength op Materials, 

Bodies may be strained by the action of other 
agents than mechanical forces. The most familiar 
example of this is the change of bulk Avhich accom- 
panies change of Temperature ( q. v. ). Electrificiition 
also produces changes of volume. Again, the mag- 
netic metals, iron, nickel, and cobalt, undergo very 
complicated strains when magnetised in various 
ways. In all these instances there is always a 
reciprocal effect, a particular straining producing 
thermal, electric, or magnetic changes. 

Straits SettlemeutSy a British colony in the 
East Indies, consists (since 1867) of settlements on 
tlie Straits of Malacca, or rather on the Malav 
Peninsula — viz.^ Singapore, Malacca, Penang, Keel- 
ing Islands (since 1886), and Christmas .Island 
(since 1889). For particulars of these, see the 
respective articles. The total area is 1472 sq. m., 
and the total pop. ( 1881 ) 493,384 ; ( 1901 ) 572,249 
215,060 were Malays, 281,000 Chinese, and 58,000 
natives of India, 25,360 of whom arrived in 1901, 
and 16,200 returned to India. The principal pro- 
ductions of the colony are tin, gamoier, tapioca, 
rice, suRar, pepper, and other spices. The trade 
IS largely a transit one; and the exports reach 
approximately an annual value of £^,000,000, the 


imports of £35,000,000; but both are increasing at 
a rapid rate. Statistics of the native states, known 
as the Federated Malay States, under British pro- 
tection, are given below. Tfie more important ai*e 
^ated m separate articles; Sungei tJjong and 
Negn Semhilan were amalgamated in 1896, 

...1^' 84.m ‘ 

^otal 38,900 078,695 oak naa 
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The total population IncludeB ( 1901 I 

299,730 Chinese, and 5B,2ll natives odHUidla. ; The 

chief productions are tin, gold, 

tea, pepper, gutta-percha, cinchona, and f 

is chiefly mined in Perak, Selangor, Negri 

and Peiiang. The climate of ail the distriiX ^riE 

pretty onifomi, though high, the mean 

F. ; tne rainfall is distributed with tolerable 

larity over the whole twelve months, ranging 

84 to 110 inches. See the map in Vol. II. p. / 

Stralsmid^ a seaport of Prussia, is 8itu4^^1^; 
a narrow strait called the Strela Sound, 
divides the mainland from the island of 
and 67 miles by rail NW. from Stettin. It . 
an island, connected with the mainland by bridge^ 
Down to 1873 the place was a fortress of 
first class. Many of the houses are finely gabled|\ 
which gives the town a quaint, and ancient look# 
The most^ interesting building is the town-house 
(1306), with a museum of antiquities from the 
island of Rtigen. ^tralsund carries on a large ex- 
port trade in malt, corn, fish, wool, coal, groceries, 
&c., and manufactures leather, sugar, starch, oil, 
and cards. Pop. (1900 ) 31,076. Stralsund was 
founded in 1209, and became one of the most im- 
portant membei-s of the Hansa. During the Thirty 
Years’ War it successfully withstood a terrime 
siege (1628) by Wallenstein ; but in 1678 it capit- 
ulated to the Great Elector after a furious bom- 
hardment. It again opened its gates to Prussia 
and her allies in 1715, to the French in 1807, and 
to the Danes and others in 1809. The town Was 
held by the Swedes from 1628 to 1814; in the 
year following (1815) Denmark gave it up to 
rniSvSia. 

Striimonlum. See Thorn- apple. 

StraugCt Sir liOBKPT, engraver, was bom at 
Kirkwall, in Orkney, on 14th July 1721. He 
had tried sailoring and a law-clerkship with an 
elder half-bi*other in Edinburgh, when m 1736 lie 


Lutnisden, and for her sake in 1746 espoused the 
cause of Prince Cliarles Edward, engraving hot , 
only his portrait but his Imnk-notes, and miming 
as a private in the prince’s life-guards. He fdUglm 
at Cullodcn, escaped his pursuers by hiding 
beneath his sweetheart’s ample-liooped gown, in 
1747 married her, and next year repaired to Bohen ; 
and thence to Paris, and studied under DhSi^ 
camps and Lehas. Tn 1760 he returned to Britaini; 
and settling in London soon attained the veiy 
higiiest rank in his )>rofession. On a seeoh4 visit 
to the Continent (1760-65), to execute engravings 
after the old masters, his eminence w^as recognised 
by the academies of Paris, Rome, Floreneet , 
Bologna, and Parma, which all confeived on him 
the honour of membership; and subsequently, llq - 
1787, be was knighted, having made peace, wij^ ; 
the reigning house by engraving West’s picture 
the apotheosis of George IIT.’s children, Oetaviue 1 
and Alfred. He died a wealthy man on flth Julv 


£1,631,191 
1.671,088 
J 218,867 
1884,607 
96,090 


Export* 

( 1901 ). 

£3,820,458 

2,462,002 

123,478 

706,688 

206,699 


£8,886,888 £0,484,186 


and Alfred. He died a wealthy man on 6th July 
1792, his wife surviving him by fourteen years. 

See Bennifitonn’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange (2 
vols. 1855 ) : the life by the Rev. F. Woodward prefix^ 
to Tteenty Masterpieces (1874); and alec the^ 

Int^duotion to Marshal Keith’s Memoir (Spalding . 
01uBil843). 

StraHKfordf Viscount. Percy-CHnton-l^d- ( ^ 
ney Smythe was bom 3lst August 1780, stodiljdV J ; 
at Trinity Collet,, Dublin, and entered the d|b|^ , • : ■ 
matic service. He succeeded to the title ;sni^ 
viscount in 1801, was Sjecretary of 
Lisbon, and later ambassador fmcces8iveiy.i^,1^« ; 
tugal, Swedem Turkey, aud 
raised to the English peerage as , 
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in 1825, and died 29th May 1855. His translation 
of the Bimas of Camoens he rablished in 1803. — 
His youngest son, Percy-Ellbn-Frederick- 
William Smythe, was bom at St Petersburg, 
26th November 1825, and had his education at 
Harrow and Merton College, Oxford. He entered 
the diplomatic service, early acquired an un- 
exampled command of languages, and served as 
Oriental secretary during tiie Crimean war. In 
1857 he returned home to succeed as eighth and 
last viscount, thereafter lived mostly in London, 
immersed in philological studies ranging from 
Turkish, Persian, Arabic, and Afghan to Basque, 
Celtic, and Lithuanian, and died there, 9th January 
1869. In spite of his phenomenal acquirements, he 
wrote little more than a few Saturday^ Pall Mally 
and Quarterly articles. His Selected Writings: 
Politicaly Geographical y and Social^ was edited by 
his widow (2 vols. 1869), who also published his 
Letters and Papers upon Philological and Kindred 
Subjects (1878). See Fonblanque’s Lives of the 
Lords Strangford ( 1878 ). 

Strans^Ies is a contagious eruptive disorder 
peculiar to young hoi*ses. It is ushered in by sore 
throat and cougli, a muco-piirulent nasal discharge, 
and the eruption of a swelling in the space between 
the branches of the lower jaw. In a few days 
this swelling comes to a head, bursts, and in favour- 
able cases the patient is soon well again. From 
exposure to cold, poverty, or other causes, the 
swelling, however, occasionally appears in less 
favourfi^le situations, as about the glands lying 
within the shoulder, in those of the groin, or even 
in those of the mesentery. Such irregular cases 
are apt to be protracted, accompanied by mpeh 
weakness, and sometimes prove fatal. Bleeding, 
physic, and irritant dressings are injurious. Good 
food and nursing, with fomentations to the throat 
and steaming of the head, favour the healthier 
maturation of the swelling. When there is 
debility, coax the animal to eat by oltering him at 
short intervals small quantities of scalded oats, 
malt, bran, or green food, and allow him ^veral 
times daily a pmt of sound ale if he will drink it, 
but do not force it upon him, as the throat is often 
initable and the animal might be choked. 

Strangulation may be defined as an act of 
violence in which constriction is applied directly 
to the neck, either around it or in the forepart, in 
such a way as to destroy life. This definition 
obviously includes hanging, which differs from 
other forms of strangulation only in that the body 
is suspended. The direct cause of death in the 
great majority of cases is arrest of the respiration 
owing to pressure on the windpipe — i.e. asphyxia. 
If much violence is used, it may be produced by 
direct injury to the upper part of the spinal cord 
from fracture or dislocation of the cervical vertebne 

I as is now the rule in execution by hanging), or 
w syncope from shock, and in such cases must be 
almost instantaneous. On the other hand, if the 
constriction is so applied as to compress the great 
vessels in the neck and not the windpipe, as may 
happen in ‘garotting,' it is due to coma, and is 
somewhat slower than in cases of asphyxia. Or if 
both vessels and windpipe are compressed, coma 
- and asphyxia may both contribute to cause death. 

The internal appearances of the body after death 
are thoM of Asphyxia (q.v.), with specially marked 
congestion of the brain ; the most constant exter- 
nal appearances are congestion of the face, with 
prominence of the eyes and protrusion of the 
tongue, and marks on the neck corresponding to 
the cord or other constricting agent. The latter 
are most evident and the injuries to the neck most 
severe in homicidal cases. Death by hanging 
(excepting judicial executions) is almost always 


suicidal; bv other 'forms of strangulation it also 
is frequently suicidal, but often homicidal. Aeei- 
dentaf strangulation in axqr form is rare. 

When suspension of the body has not continued 
for much more than five minutes, and the paits 
about the neck have not suffered violence, there ifif 
a pi*obability that resuscitation may. be established ; 
although many cases are recorded when after only 
a few minutes* suspension it has been found im- 
possible to restore life. Moreover, if a person who 
lias hanged himself has been cut down sufficiently 
soon to allow of the respiratory process being 
restored, he is by no means safe : death often 
taking place from secondary effects at various 
periods after the accident. It is believed that 
unconsciousness comes on very rapidly, and death 
takes place without causing any suffering; the 
violent convulsions that are so often observed being 
similar to those which occur in epilepsy. In 
homicidal cases, however, the appearance of the 
face sometimes indicates much distress. A man 
named Hornshaw, who was on three occasions 
resuscitated from han^ng — a feat which he per- 
formed in London for tlie amusement of the public 
— stated that he lost his senses almost at once ; 
and other persons who have been restored state 
that the only symptoms of which they were con- 
scious were a rinmng in the ears, a flash of light 
before the eyes, then darkness and oblivion. The 
treatment to be adopted after the patient has been 
cut down may be briefly summed up as follow's : 
Exposure to a free cun*ent of air, cold affusion if 
the skin is warm, the application of ammonia to 
the nostrils, of mustard poultices to the chest and 
legs, and of hot water to the feet, and the subse- 
quent abstraction of blood if there should be much 
cerebral congestion ; above all, artificial respiration 
should be used if natural breathing do not at once 
commence. From the post-mortem appearances, 
together with circumstantial evidence, the medical 
practitioner is not unfrenuently called upon to 
decide such questions as these ; Was death caused 
by hanging, or was the body suspended after 
death ? \^s the strangulation the result of acci- 
dent, homicide, or suicide? In case of strangula- 
tion from other causes than that of hanging the 
post-mortem symptoms are similar, but the injury 
done to the parts about the neck is commonly 
greater. In manual strangulation the external 
marks of injury will be in front of the neck, about 
and below the larynx ; and if death has been 
caused by a ligature the mark round the neck will 
be circular, whereas in hanging it is usually 
oblique. The intenial appearances are much the 
same as in the case of hanging. See Taylor’s or 
other text-book of Medical Jurisprudence. 

Strangury* See Urine. 

Stranraer^ a royal burgh and seaport of 
w’^estern Wigtownshire, beautifully situatea at the 
head of Loch Ryan, 73 miles WSW. of Dumfries by 
rail. The buildings are a 16th-century castle in 
which the bloody Ciaverhouse lived as sheriff, the 
new town-hall and court-house ( 1872-‘73 ),and several 
handsome churches. There are no manufactures, 
but considerable trade in farm-produce. Loch Ryan 
affords fair fishing, but not now in oysters. There 
is a small but constant shipping-trade in bottoms 
belonging to the town, and a commodious ma|^- 
steamer plies daily between Stranrlier and Lame 
in Ireland, the * short-sea passage ’ merely taking 
about 2i hours, only half being in open channel. 
Pop. of royal burgh (1871 ) 5977 ; ( 1881 ) 6415 ; ( 1901 ) 
6036. Till 1885 Stranra^ returned one member 
with Wigtown (q.v,). 

StraparolU} Giovan Fbanobsoo, vrtm bom 
near the end or the 15th century at Caravag^o, 
about half-way between Milan and Cremona. In 
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1550 he published at Venice Treded ^acevoli natit\ 
the second part at the same place in 1554* This 
famous ^ork was a collection of stories in the style 
of the Decckmerony ^ouped round an imaginaiy 
incident. Francesca Gonzaga^ daughter of'Ottaviano 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, on account of commotions 
in that city, retires to the island of Murano, near 
Venice, where, surrounded by a group of brilliant 
ladies and gentlemen, she passes the time listening 
to stories related by the company. Thirteen nights 
are thus spent, and seventy-four stories told, each 
followed by an enigma, when the approach of Lent 
brings an interruption. These stories are derived 
from the most various sources; twenty -four are 
boiTOwed from Jerome Morlini, fifteen from 
Boccaccio, Sachetti, Brevio, Ser Giovanni, the 
Fabliaux^ the Golden Legend^ and the Romance of 
Merliiu Six ai-e of plain oriental origin, and may 
be found in the Fanchatantra^ Forty viziers^ Siddhi 
KiUtr^ and Thousand and One Nights. Twenty-nine 
stories remain, and of these twenty- two are genuine 
folk- tales. Two of Straparola’s stories found a 
wider immortality in Perrault’s ‘ Peau d’Ane * and 
* Le Chat Bott6 ; * and many of Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
fairy-tales, as well as others in the Cabinet aes 
F^eSf are mere translations, StrAparola’s book 
passed through sixteen editions in twenty years ; 
a French translation of the first book by Jean 
Louveau appeared in 1560, reprinted in 1573, along 
'u^th the second book as translated by Pierre de 
Larivey {Les Facttieuses Nnlts de Straparole in 
P. Jannet’s ‘Bibliothbque Elzeviricnne,’ 2 vols. 
1857 ; new ed. of Jouaust, with preface by Gustave 
Brunet, 1882). Many of Siraparola’s st/ories are 
facetious in its narrowest sense ; but at least they 
are no worse than their contemporaries. The work 
was prohibited by the church in 1605 ; yet another 
reprint appeared at Venice so soon after as 1G08. 

See F. W. V, SchniidVa German translation of eighteen 
tales, with valuable notes (Berlin, 1817); the l>isser* 
tation by F. W. J. Brakelmann (Gottingen, 1867); 
Liebreoht’s translation of JlunloiVs History of Fkiitm 
(1851 ) ; and tho translation of the Nights by W, G. 
Waters ( 2 vols. 1891 ). 

StrasburnC (Ger. Sti'asshurg, Fr. Strasbourg), 
formerly the capital of the Frencli dej>artineiit of 
Bas-Khin; but since 1871 capital of the German 
imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine, stands on 
the river III and the canals connecting the Khiiie 
with the Rhone and the Marne, 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Rhine, and 300 miles E. of 
Paris. The citadel, originally built by Vauban 
(1682-84), was demolished by the Germans during 
the bombardment of 1870, but since then tliey have 
rebuilt it and strengthened the fortifications with 
some fourteen detached forts on the adjacent heights, 
so that Strasburg now ranks, as a first-class fortress 
of ^eat strength. Its position near the borders 
of France, Germany, anti Switzerland is favourable 
to its commerce, and gives it ^eat strategic iin- 
portanca The most cmebmted building in tiie city 
IS the cathedral or minster, founded in 1015 or in 
1179, but principally built between 1277 and 1439 ; 
some of the oldest parts are Romanesque (portions 
> of choir and transept), but the church as a whole is 
one of the sublimest specimens of Crothic amhitec- 
ture in existence. The principal arahitect ( to whom 
most of the glorious western fa9ade is due) was 
l|rwin von Steinbach (A 1313). Only one of the 
two towers wts ccunpleted, with a spire of open 
stone-work (1439); it is 466 f^t high. The 
minster has a remarkable astronomical clock dating 
from 1838-43; In it are portions of an older^;.on6 
made^ in 1571, but there was a remarkable stock 
here in the 14th century. In the present one afe, 
besides a complete plaiietariuiii and pei*petnal 
calendar, many automaton figures— angms which 
strike the quarters^ tfTelve apostles timich come 
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forth at noon and pass in proeessiem bf^^ 
of Christ, and a cock which crows at 
In the church are also a magnificent 
(42 feet across), a fine pulpit, and 
glass. The damage done to the struct«UNt;^t||i^^ 
the siege of 1870 was carefully repaired# : : 
notable building are the Protestant 
St Thomas, with the tomb of Marshal Saxo, liliiii: 
impeiial palace, the library (formerly the eastle^ 
and then the episcopal palace ), the new univerri^, 
the public building of the province, and tm. 
arsenal. The univeraity of Strasburg was the; 
only French university besides Paris with the itoU 
complement of faculties. Founded in 1621, on the 
basis of the academy of Johannes Sturm (q.v*l,.Tt .! 
became specially famous in the branches of medl* 
cine and philology, but was broken up during' 
the Revolution. In 1803 a Protestant aeiademy 
was established with ten chairs ; and five years 
later Napoleon founded an imperial academy with 
faculties of law, medicine, physical science, and 
philosophy ; in 1819 a partial fusion of these 
academies took place. The university was reorgan- 
ised as a German institution in 1872, is equipped with 
new university buildings ( 1884), magnificent labora- 
tories, &e., and lias more than 100 teachers and 
900 students. The famous library, with nearly 
200,000 volumes and precious Incunabula {q,y. ), woe 
entirely destroyed by fire during the bombardmettt 
in 1870, but was replaced by a new collection that lias 
now swelled to 600,000 volumes. The tiude of Strae* 
burg, especially its transit trade, is very extensive, 
and it has a great variety of manufactui'es — ^beer» 
pates de foie gras, leather, cutlery, engines, musi- * 
cal instruments, jewellery, tobacco, furniture,:' 
chemicals, fancy articles, &c. Pop. (1880) 104,471; 
(1890) 123,566; (1900) 151,041. 

Strasburg, the Argentorainm of the Romane, 
was colonised by them during the reign of Angustm 
Here Julian won a great victory over the Alle- 
manni in 357 A,D. Tlie name Stratisburgiim first 
appears in the 6t}i century. It became a free town 
or the German empire in the 13th century, and botii 
then and in the early part of the Ifith centuiy 
occupied a prominent position in respect of cultuiei ‘ 
and enlightenment. In 1681 it was seix^ by . 
Louvois, at the command of Louis XIV., in a time 
of profound peace, and w'as confirmed to him by 
the treaty of Ryswick, but retained the quaint 
appearance of a Gorman imperial city. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1870, after a siege of seven weeki^ 
Strasburg surrendered to the Germans. i 

See Seinguerlet, Strasbourg pendant la Revolution^ 
Genuaii works by Apell ( Bt>rl. 1884 ) and Kiieger ( Stnaob# 
1885); for tho siege, wagner (3 vols. Berb 1874-77); , 
also the article Aisaoe. 

Strata Florida (Latinised from Ystrad Fflfir, 
‘Plain of the Fildr*), the ruins of a Cistorciau 
abbey founded in 1164, 17 miles SE. of Aberysl^ 
with. Little of the bHilding but a Norman 
way and part of a wall are now standing; 
excavations in 1857-88 laid bare the fonnoaltoilU 
and some fine tile«l pavements. See the 
by S. W. WUUams (1889). 

Stratefp^ has been defined by writers 

'BB the ‘smence of generals,’ *tbe art oi making ^ 
war on the map,’ or ‘the art of rightly directing - 
masses of ti*oops towardfsi the object or the etp^r.; 
paign;’ it is dependent upon the due consids^v;;. 
tion of everything that can possibly 
the campaign. Rimghly speaking, strategy direeto^ ‘ 
the movements of troops until contact with. ilMs 
enemy is imminent. From that moment all ciona- 
binations aiid m^eBuvres are classed as Todies 
(q.v.), unto p^i^ tlie opposing armtoa 
again sufitoimttly aeparatra for stmtagjjr ta be 
mnployed. Thb object of strategy is to an ' ! 
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adversaiy into such a position that the chances of 
victory will be against him, and defeat will entail 
disastera beyond the loss of the battle. Strategy 
will l>e offensive or defensive according to political 
or geographical considerations and the relative 
strength or mobility of the belligerents. The 
former will give all the advantages of the initia- 
tive to the commander who can adopt it. He will 
by invading the enemy’s country consume his 
supplies, and spare his own the horrors of war. 
He will be able to make and carr^ out his plans 
unimpeded by his opponent, who will be ignorant 
where the mass of his troops are concentrated, 
and so must await the attack in a more or less 
scattered and therefore dangerous condition. Defen- 
sive strategy, on the other hand, has advantages 
in facility of supply and transport, freedom of 
movement, and power to utilise obstacles. Also 
a defender becomes stronger as he retires, whilst 
his assailant grows weaker as he advances, and 
must leave troops behind him or bring fresh forces 
into the theatre of war in order to guard his hose 
of operations^ wJiere his supplies collect, and the 
lines of communication by which they reach him. 

The assailant will endeavour to reach his objective 
point — i.e. some place, generally the capital city, 
the capture of which will end the canmaign or 
enable hinrto make a further advance. His troops 
must be so disposed as to be able to concentrate on 
important points in numbers superior to the enemy. 
The latter, on the other hand, will endeavour to do 
the same, and also to operate against his adversary’s 
communications without exposing his own. As he 
probably can shift his base and lines of communica- 
tion more easily than the invader, some advantage 
will here accrue to him. Also, his troops being 
generally more concentrated, he can probably act 
on intertor lines — e.g. if of four equidistant armies 
three were on the circumference of a semicircle 
and the fourth at the centre, it is evident that the 
latter might defeat any one of the former before 
it could be reinforced by either of the others. 

Perhaps the most brilliant example of this 
was shown by Napoleon I. in the firat part of 
the campaign of 1814. Towards the end of January 
of that year he with 70,000 young conscripts was at 
Chd.lons ; to the south 160,000 Austrians and Rus- 
sians under Schwarzenberg were advancing from 
Basel along the valley of the Seine, and to the north 
60,000 Prussians under Blucher along the Marne 
from Mannheim, the objective of both being Paris. 
Napoleon after the indecisive battle of Brienne 
was defeated by Schwarzenberg at La Rothifere. 
The latter moved slowly, and BUicher, thinking to 
gain Paris first, moved his corps by several roads. 
Napoleon leaving 20,000 men under Oudinot and 
Victor to hold the passages over the rivers, and to 
^delay Schwarzenberg still further, carried' the 
remainder rapidly against, the scattered Prussians, 
defeating them in detail at Champaubert, Mont- 
rnirail, and Chateau -Thierry, oblimng Blucher to 
retire to Chd,lons. He then turned upon Schwarz- 
enberg, beat him, and had driven him back to 
Troyes by the end of February. The allies were 
so dispirited that they asked for an armistice. 

See Bigelow’s The Principles of Strategy (1891); the 
Letters on Strategy by Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingon (trans. 1898) ; and works cited dt TACTica 

Stratford, a thriving town of Essex, on the 
Lea, 4 miles ENE. of London. It had a Cistercian 
abbey (1134) and the Empress Matilda’s three- 
arched, bow-shaped bridge (removed in 1839) ; it 
has a handsome town-hall (1869), and extensive 
manufactures. Pop. (1851) 10,586; (1891) 42,982. 

I It is now included in the borough of West Ham. 

On the other side of the Lea is the parish of Bow, 

I or Stratford-le-Bow, now in the London borough 
I of Poplar ; pop. ( 1851 ) 4626 ; ( 1891 ) 40,378. 


Stratfordf^ a port of entry and capital of Perth 
county, Ontario, on the Avon, 88. miles by rail 
W. of Toronto, with railway -shops, woollen- mills^ 
and manufactories of machinery, farming imple- 
ments, boots and shoes, i&o. Pop. 81^9. 

Stratford de RedeUlfe* Sir Stratford 
Canning, K.G., G.C.B., first Viscount, the famous 
ambassador, known as * the Great Elchi,’ was de- 
scended from the Cannynges of Bristol, but was 
born in London, 4th November 1786, the fifth and 
youngest child of Stratford Canning, a merchant, 
and was first cousin to Geo^e Canning the states- 
man. He was educated at Eton, and proceeded in 
due course as scholar to King’s College, Cambridge, 
where, however, his terms were interrupted oy 
diplomatic appointments, and he did not take his 
degree till 1812, when it was granted by royal 
mandamus. In 1807 he acted as precis-writer to 
his cousin at the Foreign Office, and in the same 
year M^ent as second secretary with Merry’s mission 
to Copenhagen. In 1808 he was appointed first 
secretfiiy to Sir Robert Adair’s embassy to Con- 
stantinople, and succeeded him as minister-pleni- 
potentiary in 1 810. His duty was to counteract the 
influence of France at the Porte, and he succeeded 
on his own initiative and without the smallest 
countenance from his government or the Foreign 
Office in negotiating the important treaty of 
Bucharest in 1812 between Russia and Turkey, who 
were then at war, just in time to release the Russi&n 
army of the Danube and enable it to fall upon 
Napoleon on his retreat from Moscow. This signal 
service was recognised by Lord Castlereagh’s govern- 
ment, who aj)poiuted him minister in Switzerland, 
1814 ; there lie assisted in framing the Swiss con- 
I stitution, and visited Vienna as commissioner 
during the famous Congress of 1815. He resigned 
the mission in 1819, and was immediately ap- 
pointed minister to the United States, and re- 
inained at Washington till 1823. In the follow- 
ing year he was sent on a special mission to 
Vienna and St Petersburg, connected wdth the 
Greek question, and in 1825 went to Constant- 
inojile as full ambassador. Here he witnessed 
the massacre of the Janizaries, and exerted him- 
self on behalf of the insurgent (h*eeks. After 
the battle of Navarino the embassy was necessarily 
withdrawn, and, in consequence of serious difler- 
ences with Lord Aberdeen on the policy to be 
adopted towards Greece, Canning resigned his post 
in 1828, but his services were recognised by the 
decoration of the Grand Cross of trie Bath. In 
1831 he was again sent to Constantinople on a 
special mission, to draw the boundaries oi the new 
kingdom of Greece, and on his return was gazetted 
ambr^sador to St Petersburg ; but the czar, without 
alleging a reason, declined to receive him — probably 
because he dreaded so keen an ^e at close quarters. 
In 1833 Sir Stratford went to Madrid on a special 
mission relating to the Portuguese succession, but 
his^ efforts were, as it was foreseen they must be, 
fruitless. During the intervals in his diplomatic 
career he sat in the House of Commons as a 
moderate Tory, or ‘ Stanley ite,* for Old Saruni, 
1828-30; Stockbridge, 1831-32; and King’s Lynn, 
1834-42; but failed to make his ma^ as an 
orator or a debater. From 1842 to 1858 he was 
again ambassador at Constantinople, and built up 
that extraordinary influence so eloquently described 
by Kinglake, which gained him thd name of the 
‘ Great Elchi. ’ He induced the sultan to inaugur- 
ate a series of reforms, and to authorise numerous 
improvements in the condition of the Christian 
rayas, i^ulminating in the celebrated Hatti-Huma- 
yun of 1856, which may be termed the Magna 
Charts of the Christian subjects, of the Porte* His 
diplomatic skill and his unbounded infidence over 
^the Turks were never seen to greater advantage than 
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in 1853» in his ne^tiations with Prince MenBchikoff, 
the RuiBSian special ambassador, cciiticernitigthe dis- 
rate about the Holy Places and tne RusBian claim 
fbr predominating influence on behalf of the Chris- 
tians of Turkey. His strenuous and unflagging 
exertions to preserve peace were, however, defeats 
by the obstinacy of the Csar Nicholas and the vacil- 
lating weakness of Lord Aberdeen's^ government ; 
the war which ensued between Russia and Turkey, 
involved England and France ; and the result was 
the expedition to the Crimea, and the siege of Sebas- 
topol. At the close of the war, after obtainii^ the 
proclamation of the Charter of Reform, Lord ^rat- 
ford, who had been created a viscount in 1852, 
resided his embassy in 1868, at the age of seventy- 
one, and a diplomatic career of unexampled dis- 
tinction, lasting over half a century, came to an 
end. Stratford de Redcliflfe was the last of the 
old style of semi-royal and half-independent am- 
bassaaoi-s : the telegraph-wire has m^e ministers 
of his mettle and character impoasible if not super- 
fluous. After his retirement ne occasionally took 
part in the debates on foreign policy in the House 
of Lords, and devoted part of his leisure to the 
writing of poetry, which had been a favourite 
occ^ation mth him since he wrote a fine poem 
on Aionaparte^ which attracted tlie admiration of 
Byron, in 1814. Some articles on the Eastern 
Question were collected after his death and edited 
oyJDean Stanley. Ho was created a Kniglit of the 
Garter in 1869 at Mr Gladstone’s recommendation, 
and died in the full enjoyment of Ids mental poAvers 
though at the great age of almost ninety-four, 14tli 
August 1880. His statue was erected in West- 
minster Abbey in 1884. 

See lAfe of Stratford Canning^ Viscount Stratford de 
RedcUffe, by the present writer ( 2 vols. 1888 ; 1 vol. 
1890),. 

Stratford-on-Avon^ Shakespeare’s birth- 
place, is a pleasant town of Warwickshire, 8 
miles SW. of Warwick, 22 SSE. of Birmingham, 
and 110 NW. of London. It stands on the right 
bank of the quiet Avon, Avhich liere is spanned by 
the ‘great and sumptuous bridge’ or fourteen 
pointed arches, 376 yards long, that was built by 
tlie Lord Mayor of London, Sir Hugli Clopton, who 
died in 1496. ‘Shakespeare’s House,* whore the 
poet was horn on 23d April 1564, in Henley Street, 

IS national property, having been bought for £3000 
ill 1847, and restored in 1858 -59 ; here are a Sliake- ^ 
speare museum, the ‘Stratford portrait,’ and the 
signatures of Byron, Scott, Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Dickens, &c. King Edward VI, ’s grammar-school, 
where Shakespeare was educated, was founded by 


the red-brick 

Theatre, seating 800 spectatbrsr vriusi M 


Memorial' 


Tueatre, seating 800 spectators^ wiuB raipt jlzi; 1877- 
79 at a cost of £30,000. In the 
are Shottery, with Anne Hathaway’s 
chased for the nation in 1892 for £3000) ; Lni^eSu- 
ton, where tradition says she was married ; Chem- 
cote, the seat of the Lneys ; Clopton, with ; 

of the Gunpowder Plot ; and Welcombe 
crowned by an obelisk (1876), 124 feet high, W A;. 
Manchester M.P. In Stratford itself still 
to be noticed the chapel of the Guild of the Holy; ; 
Cross (13th centur}^; the chancel rebuilt abont 
1450, and the rest by Sir Hugh Clopton) ; the bltlfr 
timbered house of the Harvards (15^) j the to^vn4 
hall (1633; rebuilt 1768-1863), with GainsboroughV : 
portrait of Garrick ; the corn exchange ( 1850) ; the 
inarket-honse (1821) ; the College school (1872):, a ; 
Roman Catholic church by Pugin (1866); and a . 
hospital (1884). Before 691 a Saxon monastery 
! stood at Stratford-on-Avon, which was incorporated 
in 1553. It is an important agricultural centre; 
still, its chief prosperity depends on the 30,000 or 
so pilgiims Avho visit it yearly. Pop, (1851 ) 3372 ; 
(1901 ) 8310, an iiierea.se largely due to the exten- 
sion of the borough boundary in 1879. 

See the ‘ ShakeBpeare’s Birthplace, &c. Trust Act, 1891 ^ 
(incorporating the IVuHtees and Guardians of Shake- 
8|>eare^8 House, tlie New Place, Ac ), Washington Irving’s 
Sketch Book (1821), Hawthorne’s Our Old Home (1863), 
Wlieeler’s History and Antiquities of Stratford-on-Avon 
(1806), nine works by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps (1863-85), 

S. L. Lee’s Stmtfoi'd-oii-Avon from the Earliest Times 
to Shakespeare (1884), and other books cited at AVOK , 
and SuAKEsriSAEK. 

StratJiaveilf a town of Lanarkshire, 1 mile 
W. of Avon Water, and 16 miles SSE. of Glasgow. 
Ou the north side is the picturesque ruin of Avon- 
dale Castle, and 5 to 7 miles south-west are the 
battlelields of Druraclog and Loudoun Hill. Pop. 
(1851) 4274; (1901) 4076, SeeHlebbie’s Sketches 
of A iHmdale ( 1 880 ). 

Stratlielyde. In the 8th century the ancient 
confculeracy of the Britons was broken up into the 


fourteen ►^pparatc divisions of Wales and English and Scot- 
built bv Cumbria. Scottish Cumbria, otherwise called 
ton wlio Strathclyde, thenceforth formed a little kingdom, 
here tlie ^^owiprising the country between Clyde and Solway, 

^ governed by priiice.s of its own, "and haying the 

fortress -town of Alcl^'tle or Dumbarton for ite 
capital. Becoming dependent on Scotland (see 
Bretts and Scots), it was annexed to Scot- 
tish crown at the death of Malcolm I., on failure 
of the line of native sovereigns, Edgar bequeathed 
Strathclyde to his youngest brother David, again 
separating it from "the crown of Scotland, which 
went to his intermediate brother, Alexander I, 
David lield it tln-oughout Alexander’fs^ reign in 
spite of that king’s opposition, and on Alexander’s 
death without issue in 1124, it was permanently 
reunited to tlie Scottish kingdom under David I, 
Strathfleldsayey a Hampshire estate, with a 
Queen Anne mansion, overlooking the Loddon, 7 
miles NNE. of Basingstoke. Associated ere that 
with the name of Hitt, it was purchased by 
parliament in 1817 of Lord Rivem for £263,000, 
and presented to the Duke of Wellington. A con- 
spicuous monument, crowned by a bronze statue 
of the Duke by Marochetti, was erected in 1866 ; 
and bis charger, ‘ Copenliagen,^ is buried in the 
grounds. See Silchbstkb, and the Rev. Charles 
H. Griffith’s History of Strathfieldsdye ( 1892). 

Stratlimore (Gael, f Great Valley ’), the most 
extensive plain in Scotland, is a low-lying tract 
extending north-eastvrard across the country frbm 
-Dumbai'l^nahite to Stonehaven in Kincardineshire^ - 
and bounded on north by the great mowtoto- 
rampart of the HigMands^ and on the i^uth by tM 


wnere oaakespeare was eaucateu, was loiUHiea uy 
Thomas Jolyne in the reign of Edwaid IV. ; it 
occupies the upper story of the old guildhall, and 
was restored in 1892. The ‘ New Place,’ built by 
Sir Hugh Clopton in the reign of Henry VII., 
was purchased by Shakespeare in 1597, and 
here he died on 2.3d April 1616 ; here, too, Queen 
Henrietta Maria stayed in 1643. It (or ratlier its 
successor,. 1703) was wantonly razed iu 1759 by a 
vicar of Stratford, who also felleil the poet’s mul- 


vicar of Stratford, who also felleil the poet’s mul- 
berry, beneath which Garrick was regaled in 1742 ; 
but Its site has also become national property since 
1861. And .lastly, there is the beautiful cruciform 
church, Early English to Perpendicular in style, 
having been gi'adually rebuilt between 1332 and 
1600. In the chancel (restored 1892) is Shake- 
fare’s grave, •with the portrait bust (1016) by 
Gerard Janssen or Johnson, Anne Hatliawaya 
grave, and the American stained-glass window of 
the ‘Seven In 1903 a libiary founded by 

Mr Andrew Carmegie was made room for by the 
demolition of two or three mean cottages adjoining 
Sbakespeam'S birthplace, spite of some opposi- 
tion. The^hakespeare Fountain (1887) was also 


and on the southny the 


erected Uy an AmericaCh, Mr Qei^e w. Chil^ J ^iiennox, Ocldl, aud^idlaw Hills. It is lOO nul^ 
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tbsig und from 6 to 10 milos broad ; but Strathmore 

f iroper extends only; from Perth to near Brechin 
about 40 miles). 

Stratlmatrau LORDt commander-in-chief in 
India. Hugh RoBe« son of Sir George Bose, was 
born 1801, and entered the army in 1820. He wae 
military attach^ to the Turkish army in the war 
with Mehemet Ali in 1840, was consul-general for 
Syria, and as secretory to Lord Stratford (feBedcliflFe 
was ohargi d'affaires at Constantinople in 186^64. 
He was commiasioner at the French headcmarters 
during the Crimean war, and, now K.C.B., was 
sent to India in 1857 to command the Central Indian 
army. In command of this force he virtually recon- 
quered Central India; and, though his canmaign 
was overshadowed by those of Sir Colin Camp- j 
bell, it is genemlly admitted that the operations of ! 
Sir Hugh Rose were more brilliant an.d skilful than 
those of his chief. On the deatli of Lord Clyde 
Sir Hugh Rose became coinm'ander-in-chief in 
India : in 1865-70 he held the same post in Ireland. 
Raised to the peerage in 1866, and made field- 
marshal in 1877, he died 16th October 1885. See 
Sir O. T. Burne, Clyde and Strathnairn ( 1891 ). 

Strathpeffer^ a fashionable Scottish watering- 
place in jfche county of Ross and Cromarty, to the 
south of 'Ben Wyvis (3429 feet), and 5 miles W.. 
of Dingwall by rail, 215 NNW. of Edinburgh. Its 
sulphur and chalybeate springs are highly effica- 
cious in digestive and rheumatic disorders ; and it 
has a pump-room with baths and three large hotels. 
See Dr Fortescue Fox’s Strathpeffer Spa ( 1889 ). 

Stratlispeyy a Scotch dance, allied to and 
danced alternately with the Reel ( q. v. ). The name 
is derived from the strath or valley of the Spey, 
where it seems to have originated ; but it does not 
occur before the middle of the 18th century, and 
was at first applied indiscriminately to music now 
known as reels, ft differs from the latter in being 
slower, and abounding in the jerky motion of dotted 
notes and semiquavers ( when the latter precede the 
former it constitutes the Scotch Snap), while the 
reel is almost entirely in smooth, equal, gliding 
motion. Many of Burns’s songs were written to 
the music of strathspeys. 

Stratiotes* See Water-soldier. 

Stratum (Lat., * spread out’), equivalent in 
Geology to the term bed or layer, but implying 
that the beds or layers of rock have been snread 
out over the surface. Rocks so arranged are 
said to be stratified. The stratified rocks include 
all those that are of derivative origin, such as 
conglomerate, sandstone, shale, &c. Many igneous 
rocks, however, are also arranged in layers or 
beds, as in the case of the basalt plateaus of 
Antrim, the Inner Hebrides, the Faroe Inlands, 
Iceland, &c. In these regions we encounter a 
great succession of sheets of basalt with inter- 
bedded layers of fragmental materials (tuff, &c.). 
Such consecutive series of igneous ' rocks are 
truly stratified. But when a geologist speaks of 
‘the stratified rocks’ he is understood to refer 
more particularly to the derivative or aqueous 
recks, the most important characteristic of which 
is their bedded or stratified arrangement. In a 
series of stratified rocks each individual layer of 
sandstone, shale, limestone, &c. is a stratum, 
which may or may not be homogeneous in struc- 
ture. For while some beds con^t of a series of 
thinner layers or laminse, others show no such 
subordinate divisions. Thus, the particular variety 
of sandstone which is called freestone is not lamin- 
ated, but of homogeneous structure, while a stratum 
of shale is composed of numerous thin lamime. 
Such laminas have a more or less close cohesion, 
which is sometimes so great that it is almost as 
easy to break the rock against as with the gi*ain.^. 


cohesion between laminse probably depenos^ i^^ 
the rate at which sedimentation 
deposition was comparatively railed the sttccemi^b ' ^ 
laminse would tend to cohere more readily thsm ' 
would be the case where each individuail layer had " 
had time to become more or less solidifiea before 
.the deposition of the sneering lamime. But in 
very many cases the cohesion m laminm bedh 
effected by subsequent pressure, and sometimes by 
infiltration of cementing material. The planes of 
stratification are always more strongly pronounced 
than those of laminauon, and generidly point to 
some lapse of time (longer or snorter as the case 


StranbinSf an old town of Lower Bavaria, 
on the right bank of the Danube, 26 miles by rail 
SE. of Ratisbon, makes large quantities of bricks, 
lime, cement, and leather. Fraunhofer was a 
native. In a little chapel hero there is a monu- 
ment to Agnes Bernauer (q.v. ). Pop. ( 1900) 17,541. 

Stranss» David Friedrich, author of the 
famous Leben Jesu, was lK)rn on the 27th January 
1808, at Ludwigsburg in Wiirtemberg. His educa- 
tion was begun in his native town, and completed 
in the themogical seminaries of Blaubeuren and 
Tiibingen. In 1830, his head filled with Hegel’s 
jihilosophy and Schleiermacher’s theology, he 
entered on the simple life of a country pastor ; but 
already in the following year he was in Maulbromi 
acting as professor in the seminary, and went thence 
to Berlin for six months to continue his Hegelian 
studies, and hear the lectures of Schleiermacher. 
Returning to Tubingen in 1832, he became repetent 
in the theological seminary, and in the next years 
held also philos(mhical lectures in the university 
as a disci^e of Hegel. Known as yet only to a 
narrow circle, he became all at once a man of mark 
by the publication, in 1835, of his Life of Jesus 
cHtically treated ( 2 vols. Tub. ; 4th ed. 1840; 
Eng. trans. by George Eliot, 1846). In this work 
he applied to the New Testament the method which 
had already worked havoc with the old legends of 
Greece and Rome, and which De Wette had to 
some extent applied to the Old Testament. 
Sti-auss attempted to prove the received gospel 
history to be a collection of myths gradually formed 
in the early Christian communities, and sought by 
an analytical dissection of each separate narra- 
tive to detect, where it existed, a nucleus of his- 
torical truth free from every trace of supernatur- 
alisni. The facts of the gospqls were mere myths 
like those of the early Roman historians ; no 
miracle, prophecy, or incarnation was left ; the 
Christ of faith was a. mere idea or group of ideas 
(see Miracles). The book made a real epoch in 
theological literature, and produced a violent excite- 
ment in and out of Germany, calling forth number- 
less replies from opponents, frightening many by its 
bold disregard of consequences back into the ranl^ 
of orthodoxy, and stirring up others to similar 
investigations. The first consequence to the authesr 
was his dismissal from his academical position in 
Tubingen, and transference to the Lyceum ot Lad* 
wigsburg. He resigned the new post, however, 
very soon in 1836, and retired into private life^t 
Stuttgart, to have leisure to defehd himself. Tn 
1837 ne published his Streitschriftm against his 
opponents ; and in 1838 Zwei friedliche Blotter, a. 


more conciliatory exposition of nis views. Early in 
1839 he was called by the Board dt Education in 
Zurich to be professor oi Dogmatics and Church 
History in the university ; but.thestep^idsed such 
a storm of opposition amongst the publlo that the 
proposition had to be dropped (be receiying a 
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oo Ibager fl« iTprolessed ib^iogian/ In 1S47 be 
drew aUstention % a work entitle Der Bmiantikei* 
auf dmi de,r Cdmren^ in which a "parallel 

was drawn between the orthodox William IV. of 
Pmssia and Jnlian the Apostate, as having both 
attempted to restore deaa religions. His fellow- 
townsmen put him forward as a candidate for the 
German revolutionary parliament of 1848, but he 
w'as unable to stand against the clerical influence 
brought to bear upon the country-people of the dis- 
trict. His speeches on this occasion were published 
under the title of Theoloqico-politicat Popular 
Addresses^ and his native place compensated the 
defeat by sending him as ite representative to the 
Wurtemberg Diet. From this position, however, 
when he unexpectedly displayed conservative lean- 
ings, and incuiTed a vote of censure from liis 
constituents, he retired before the end of the 
year. In this jKsriod he also issued lives of the 
Swabian poet ^hubart (1849) and of his college- 
Yriend Christian Miirklin ( 1851 ) ; and a work on 
the old Swabian humanist Frischlin (1865). His 
third period of activity was oncneil in 1858 by a 
remarkable life of Ulrich von Hutten ( Eng. trans. 
1874), followed up by the publication of Hutten *s 
Dialogues in 1860, a work on Reimarus (1862), and 
a series of brilliant lectures on Voltaire ( 1870 ). A 
new Life of Jesus^ coviposed for the German Peoplcy 
api:)oared in 1864 (Eng, trans, 1865), in which the 
mythical theory was retained, but prefaced by a 
critical examination of the gospels (some histoiical 
value being allowed to Matthew), and an attempt 
made ^ I’econstruct a positive life of Christ. Der 
ChHstus des Glauhens (1865) is a criticism of the 
lectures of Schleiermacher on the life of Jesus, and 
Die Halben und die Gan^en a brochure directed 
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_ material of aome.ii 
spUt^ flatteued, and coloirred it ie 
making a mosafo-like veneer on foncy Jbdacna* 
it is in the foim of plaits tliat atraw Sbtk 
outstanding indoatrial application^ theae 1 
used to an enormous extent for making hatl ; 
bonnets and for small baskets, &c. Wheaton at 
is the principal material used in the plait 
present great centres of which are Redfoidshiiitii .itlf " 
England, Tuscany in Italy, and Canton in Chimbs 
At first the plait was what is called whole Hrmwf 
.that is, the straw was cut into suitable lengtiuB 
without knots, and merely pressed flat during the 
operation of plaiting ; and so it continued until the 
reign of George L, when it was in great demand 
for ladies’ hats, and some plait was made of spitt 
straw. Since that time split 
straw has been chiefly used. 

The instrument employed for 
splitting (fig. 1) consists of 
a nuinlier of little square 
steel blades radiating from a 
stem vvliich terminates in the 
point a, and at the other end 
IS bent and fixed into the 
handle 6. Tlie point a, l>eing 
in.serted into the hollow of 
the straws is pressed forward, and cuts it into as 
many strips as there are blades in the cutting-i^l. 
The English straw' used in plaititig is obtained 
prineipaijy from tlie varieties of wheat known as 
the White Ghittim and the Red Lammas, wbfeli 
succeed best on the light rich soils of Bedfordshix© 
and the neighbouring counties. Only bright^ clear, 
and perfect pipes can be employed, and to obtain 
the straw in good condition great cam has to ^ 
exercised. The crop is not mowed, but puned npy 
and the ears are cut off by the hand for tfariMfbiiijg,: 
The straws ai'c then cut into lengths, cXeaj^ 

into sises in a 



Fig,!. 


their outer sheath, and assorted 
kind of sieve apj[>aratus like fig. 2. 


to sises in 
The apertom 


against Schenkel and Hengstenberg. In 1872, he 
published his last work, Der alte und der neue 
Glauhty in which he endeavour;s to pi-ove that 
Christianity as a system of religiou.s belief is practi- 
cally dead, that there is no conscious or personal 
God, and that a new faith mtist be built up out 
of art and the scientific knowledge of nature. 
Strauss died at Ludwigsburg, 8th Februaiy 1874. 
In 1841 he had married the opera-singer, Agnese 
Schebest (1813-70), but some years after they 
sepai*ated. The literary, critical, and polemical 

K wers of Strauss were unquestionably of a veiy 
yh order ; no more effective German prose than 
his has be^ written since Lessing. 

A coUeoted edition of Strauss’s works was published in 
!2 vols. (including one of poems), edited 1^ Zeller, in 
1876-78, TTho hQt by Zeller (1874) was translated the 
same Tear: and there are works by Hausrath (2 vols, 
1876-78) and Schlottmann (1878). 

StraosSf JoiiANN( 14thOct. 1825-4thJunel899), 
^imusioal epm^ser, best known for his walte-tnusio, 
was bom in Vienna, the son of a Johann Strauss 
(1804-49) who also was renowned os a cotuposer 
of dance-music. On his father’s death he took 
the direction of his orchestra, and for many years 
travelled ^ith it, at the same time producing 
mdodiona and catching waltzes {Die ech&ne Vtam 
D^^Ui KiitnMertebm^ fie. ), as aliK> composed some 
very popular bperetta^ZMe fZedermaue ( 1874), Lu 
(mJh Der Zigeunerbaron (1885), &o. 
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in each successive perforated top are inereasin^y- 
wider, so that fine straw's only pass tbtpngh:i^ 
the shoot 5, c, into the box d at the one endy and 
thicker pipes in each succeeding box. Theipiaits, 
made principally by women and ehildten, vaiy 
greatly in pattern, quality, and cost. They are; 
sold by the score of 20 yards, chiefly in Lutam 
where spacious plait halls have been provided:' ^ 
for the accommodation of buyers and seUenbv 
The finest and most costly plaits anywhere j ^ 
— ^tbe Tuscan or Leghorn plaits — are nmdo ^to 
Tuscan villages around Florence, and are not 
The straw there ased-^veiy fine in the p^ oanl 
bright in colonr-r-is produced from a of 

wheat thickly sown and grown in a light Am 
The crop is ph&Bd and prepared as in iho Xnglk 
trade, and the plaits are worked^ by all dhaocui and ' 
ages of the rmol populace. The finer qualitfos of 
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Tuscan plaits are worked with exceeding delicacy 
and elaboration, the task so straining the eyesight 
of the plaiters that they can give not more than 
two hours daily to the work. 

Within recent years an enormous amount of 
straw-plait, of a common but useful quality, has 
been sent into the European market from China, 
the port of shipment being Canton. ' It can be sold 
in British markets at a price which excludes the 
possibility of competition by English plaitem, and 
the consequence is that the Bedfordshire trade in 
lower-class plaits is practically extinct. At the 
same time tlie supply of cheap Canton plaits has 
greatly benefited the hat and bonnet sewing 
mdustry of Luton and other Bedfordshire towns. 
In the year 1901 there were importe«l into the 
United Kingdom 8,310,839 lb. of straw-plaits, 
valued at £563,770, of which the greater proportion 
came from Canton. Of this amount there was re- 
exported, principally to France, Germany, and the 
United States, 4,013,905 lb., valued at £272,342. 
Of hats and bonnets made from straw-plaits there 
were exported in the same year 575,834 dozen, 
valued at £399,532, the principal buyers being the 
Australian colonies. 

StrawbjDard is a kind of Millboard (q.v.), 
or thick cardboard, made of straw after it has been 
boiled with lime or soda to soften it. The cheap 
kinds of strawboards are used for making common 
boxes of various kinds, and for protecting articles 
sent by post or railway. Good qualities of board 
suitable for binding books and other purposes are 
made of straw mixed with flax and jute waste 
from spinning-mills. 

Strawberry. The Strawberry (Lat. fraaum, 
whence the name of the genus Fragaria) belongs 
to the order Eosaceie. Probably our name is 
descriptive of the habit of the fruiting plant, when 
the berries are strewn or strawn upon the ground — 
humi nascentia fraga—hy their weight on the 
flexible footstalk. It is hard to believe, on the 
best authority, that the plant waited for its name 
till straw was laid beneath it. The calyx is ten- 
cleft, the petals five, and the seeds are imbedded 
in a fleshy receptacle, which is the delicious and 
fragrant fruit. The plant is a dwarf perennial, 
of stocky habit, and with handsome foliage, each 
leaf consisting of three leaflets, boldly toothed, 
and deeply ribbed ; the stalk is generally long, 
and more or less hirsute, according to variety. The 
principal species are F. vesca^ including the alpine 
and wood varieties; F, elatior, the hautbois; F. 
viridia^ a rather scarce European plant ; F, Virginia 
ana^ a scarlet fruit*; F» grandiJlo7'a^ the pine straw- 
berry; and F, chilmais^ the Chilian. The haut- 
bois, which is now believed to be a cultivated form 
of F^ vesca^ was probably our earliest garden straw- 
berry, and the name is still used by the London 
street- vendoi-s — ‘ fine hoboy, ripe hoboy 1 * — for 
strawberries of all descriptions. The true hautbois 
is cultivated still for its rich and musky flavour, 
but larger and more fruitful kinds have generally 
superseded it. The magnificent fruit we now 
possess is chiefly the result of judicious crossings 
betwixt and among virgmiana^ grandiflora, and 
chilenaia. The first great improvement appears to 
have been the introduction of the scarlet kind 
from Virginia in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury ; and the old scarlet, though too acid for 
dessert, is still the very best" for preserving. 
F. ^andiflora; the old pine, has larger fruit of 
higher flavour, and' darker and more substantial 
leaves. It is believed to have come from Carolina, , 
and under that name was regarded for some years 
as the^ best and finest of strawberries. Even now , 
there is none to surpass it in flavour, or equal it 
perhaps in texture ; but larger and more pr<^uctive I 


kinds have ousted it from popularity. The garien 
strawberries of the present time have been obtained 
by repeated crossings, and it is impossible now to * 
give their pedigree; but many of them show by 
hispid stalk and foliage a trace of Chilian lineage^ 
for the Chilian is a very hairy plant and of vigorous 
growth, but tender. Our Briiiah perhaps 

the best known of all strawberries, is clearly of 
Chilian descent, and so are Dr Hogg^ Sir Charlea 
Napier, and others of fine character. Many 
favourite fruits show larger proportions of the 
grandplora strain, such as Keend Seedling, Sir 
Joaeph Paxtoji, Sir Harry, and other dark vari- 
eties. Every year adds to our choice of sorts and 
helps to extend the season ; and very early kinds 
are much in vogue, such as Laxton\ Nohle and 
Captain, which like all precocious fruit are of little 
other virtue. Besides the above, the following 
kinds are largely grown around London — Vicom- 
tesae Hiricart (or Garibaldi), Preaident, Jamea 
Veitch, La Grosse Sitcrie, Princesa of Walea, Lmaa, 
Elton Pine, Eleanor, &c. Also from France, in 
the * berry -season,’ come tons and tons of coarser 
fruit which even uncrushed would be unknown to 
any good pomologist. 

Planting strawberries for ourselves, we may 
rely upon a fine sweet crop if we show a little 
sense and take due care. First of all seek out 
the proper kinds for soil and climate, dividing 
(as may be fairly done, at least for prac- 
tical purposes) all strawberries into three classes — 

( 1 ) those of Chilian interbreed, which must have 
heavy soil even if poor, and weather not too bar- 
barous, such di& Britiah Queen and congeners; (2) 
those of more glabrous and substantial leaf, being 
closely allied to the pine race, which care more for 
the quality than the substance of the soil, such as 
Keens' Seedling, &c. ; (3) those of a strain so mixed 
that they must be studied individually, and some- 
I times flourish most upon a mixen. But however 
j widely strawberries vary, almost all rejoice in 
having the earth well hardened around them, and 
j the grower will marvel after all his labours to find 
I the most vigorous and buxom of his plants estab^ , 

I lislied in the gravel-walk outside his higher 
culture. The strawberry is propagated in three 
mannei-s — by seed, by side-shoots nom the stool, 
and by runners. The last is the general course ; 
and the runners or filiform stems ( which issue gen- 
erally at or soon after the fruiting season ) should 
be pegged or fixed till the young plant is rooted. 
As early in the autumn as the young plants are 
strong enough, they are set out in the new beds in 
rows from 2 to 3 feet asunder, according to the 
vigour of the sort, and at intervals in the row 
of 15 or 18 inches. If the soil is light it should 
be rolled or heavily trodden before the planting 
time, and every young plant should have the eartn 
rammed round it. wlienever a scarcity of runners 
or the weather has forbidden early planting it is 
better to wait till the spring than attempt to over- 
take the lateness lamely ; and many kinds do best 
after wintering with their parents. The duration 
of a strawberry-bed depends very much upon the 
variety. Some of the small and early kinds are 
worn out by the second year of fruiting; while 
others of more robust habit do well for five or sjx. 
years, or even more, if fre^ently cleared and kept 
in order and good heart. But none of these thingt 
has a hard and fast law. The forcing of straw: 
berries is a special subject upon which we cannot 
enter. Brief as its season is of appearance in the 
market—from the first week of June to the last ^ 
of July may be taken as the period of outdoor fruit 
in the neighbourhood of London— the strawberry 
has long won the affection of the people. (at least 
for immediate despatch) more entirely than any or 
all other fruit whatsoever* ^ At the height of the 
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* berry-time * it is amazing to see the fruit pouring 
into uoveht Garden^ from ship and from train, ana 
by the Bn^ish grower’s van from all the nearer 
counties. The imported fruit is coarse, insipid, 
and generally in bad condition, but it serves to 
keep the prices low. 

For further inatruotions, see works cited in our arti<de 
won Oardenif^ ; also Professor Deoaisne’s Jardin 
J^ruitier du the lUustraUd Dictionary of Gar’ 

deningf by George Nicholson ; and the Strawberry and 
how to grow it^ by B. W, Harrison. For ‘strawberry 
leaves/ see Coboket. 

Strawberry Hill. See Twickenham. 

Streathainu a suburban parish in Surrey, 6^ 
miles SSW. of St Paul’s. The Thrales’s house, 
visited by Dr Johnson, is gone ; but the church, 
though rebuilt in 1831, retains some interesting 
monuments. Pop. (1881) 25,553; (1901) 88,129. 
See F. Arnold’s History of Streatham (1886). 

StreatOr^ a mining-town of Illinois, on the 
Vermilion River, and on five railways, 94 miles 
SW. of Chicago. Pop. (1880) 5157 ; (iOOO) 14,079. 

Street^ George Edmund, architect, born at 
Woodford in Essex, 20th June 1824, was edu- 
cated at Camberwell and Crcditon, and studied for 
five years with Gilbert Scott. Starting in practice 
for himself in 1849, he desimcd many churches 
throughout the country, and restored more -the 
cMef restoration being fclnist Church Cathedral in 
Dublin. Cuddesderi College and Uppingham 
School are by him ; but his most famous work 
is the new Law Courts in London, the subject 
W so much controversy (see Vol. VI. p. 703). 
Street became an A. 11. A. in 1866, an K.A. in 1871, 
and P.R.I.B.A. in 1881. He died in London, 18th 
December 1881, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He published The Architecture of North 
Italy in the Middle A(jes(\^6o) and Gothic Archie 
tecture in Spain ( 1865 ), See Memoir by his son ( 1888). 

Streltzi, or Stryeltsv. See Ri ssia, p. 46. 

Strength of materials is the heading under 
which it IS usual to discuss tlie elastic or resisting 
properties of the materials used in engineering or 
building operations (see Elasticity, also Strain 
AND Stress ). When a structure is being designed 
the engineer must know first of all the amount and 
character of the stresses (loads, wind-pressures, 
&c.) that will act upon the structure. He must 
then decide as to the size an<l shape of tlie pieces 
that are to compose the structure, so that they 
may easily stand these stresses. For this purpose 
he must know beforehand what ‘ strength of 
material ’ is possessed by the steel, iron, or wood 
that is to be used. 

When any substance is strained beyond a certain 
limit it will break, and the gieatest stress which 
the substance can bear witiiout being tom asunder 
is called its ultimate strength. The value of this 
for any given piece of material will depend upon 
the kind of strain to wliich it is being subjected. 
But whatever this strain be, whether extension, 
compression, flexure, or twisting, there are two, 
or at most three, distinct kinds of ultimate strength 
which practically fall to be considered. The one 
is the ultimkto tension or pressure applied in one 
direction, usually longitudinally ; and the other is 
the ultimate shearing stress, such as comes into 
pjay in simple^ torsion. In certain cases, such as 
in steel, wrought-iron, and ductile metals gener- 
ally, the strength under tension and that under 
longitudinal pressure-— in other words, the tenacity 
andr the resistance to crushing-— are practically the 
same. In other cases, however, of which cast-iron , 
is the moat interesting instance, the resistance to 
crushing is much greater than the tenacity. The 
ultimate stren^ under shearing is generally less ; 
than that under tension or compression. For * i 


tensU® «tr«iia;ai of ateel 
nf ^ weight per aqtwre inch 

or section, while the ultimate shearing strength 
varies from 22 to 36. Cast-iron, again, which has 
, a tensile strength of 7i tons* w^ht per s^nare 
inch, has a strength under crushing of 45 a: 
shearing strength of 12. ^ 

It,is out of the question to make a structnia in 
which the pieces are strained up to their 
limits. For, even though the limit is not exceedUd, 
and the material not torn asunder, the excessive 
straining to near the limit will produce a ; 
manent deterioration in strength. In other wox4a» ^ 
the ‘ working strength ’ is much smaller than 
ultimate strength, being obtained from it by divid*/ 
ing by a number known as the ‘factor of safety/ 
In the case of steel this factor is about 6 ; so that 
in no structure should a hard steel rod be subjected 
to a greater tension than 7i tons’ wbight per square 
inch. Experience is the sole guide as to the value 
of this factor, which must be taken large enough 
to provide a margin of strength for all nosBible 
contingencies. Now, iti the first place, tne ulti- 
mate strength of a material that is to be used in 
a bridge or roof is somewhat uncertain. It is 
obtained by testing a sample. But no two samples 
of the same material have ever quite the same 
strength. Again, although theoretically a long 
column should have the same tensile strength as 
a short one of the same material and section, ' 
practically it is not so. There is greater chance 
of there being weak places in the longer column, 
ami at the weakest place the material will begin 
to yield. Thus a greater factor of safety must be 


used in estimating tiie working stmngth of the 
longer rod. Then, in the second place, the char- 
acter of the stress to ^ hieh the material is to be 
subjected must be considered. If it is to be a 
fluctuating and not a steady stress the factor of 
safety must be increased, and similarly a wider 
niargin of st rengtli must be i>i*ovided if the material 
is to be subjected to sudden shocks or impacts. 
For example, a bridge wliich is . strong enough to 
ailo^v a train to rest on it or to crawl over it, may 
be unable to support the train dashing at fuU 
speed. In fact, under a stress which fluctuates 
between wide limits the ultimate strength is 
diminislied ; hence if the ultimate strength has 
been measured by testing a sample under a steady 
stress, and if the sulistauce is to be subjected to a 
sudden shock, the factor of safety" is doubled. 

A very important j>art of the subject is the con- 
sideration oi the form best suited to resist certain 
strains. A glance at any line modern structure, 
such as the Forth Bridge, will show how the form 
is varied, according as the member is in compression 
or in extension. Here the question of flexibility 
enters in. For altliough the strengths under ex- 
tension and compression may be the same, yet 
if a rod is taken too thin and subjected to a longi- 
tudinal pressure, it will bend long before the true 
compression limits are reached. This bending or 
buckling must be prevented, and the only wav of 
doing so is to increase the section. Thus houow 
tubes resist buckling better than rods of the same 
len^h and mass. Herein also lies the great virtue 
of the I-shaped rod, which if laid horizontally and 
supported by its ends bends under its own weight 
veiy slightly as oompai*ed with the bending of $ 
solid cylindrical rod of the same length and mass. .. 

See Todhunter and Pearson, A History of the JSlasHoUy 
and Stretch of Materials (1886-9t) ; H. T, 

Theory of Structures and Strength of MateriaU^ -f 
York, and London, 1893} ; Barlows Strength if 
(6tk ed. 1867); Fairbaixn’s Meehanioal of 

Steel (Brit. Amoo. Beports, 1867); 

Beaistanee of the Materials ^Fngineerii^ iWtik Yt^. 
1883: iii®we<l. 1889) ; O. Eirtol^a Ajcwi^ 

and Fropettks if MateriaiU {Haw York, l^U)* 
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Strepsiptera^ peculiar insects referred by 
some to a special order, ranked by others among 
the Coleoptera. The females are blind and worm- 
like parautes, living inside various bees and w^ps, 
but the adult males are free, with small twisted 
fore-wings and longitudinally-folded hind-wings. 
The larvm, hatched within the adult bee or wasp, 
emerge and infest the grubs. 

Streptococcus* See Bacteria. 

Stress* See Strain. 

Stretton, Hesba, the pen-name of Sarah Smith, 
novelist and popular writer for the young, who wsis 
born at Wellington, Shropshire, where Tier father 
was a bookseller. Her first manuscript was accepted 
bv Charles Dickens, and published in Household 
fVords, to which she continued to contribute, as 
also to All the Year Bound, until the death of its 
founder, whom^ she had found the most generous 
and sympathetic of editors. Jessica^ s First Prayer, 
published by the London Tract Society in 1867, and 
followed by a long series of semi-rehgious stories, 
interesting and p<athetic, made her name a house- 
hold word. She has published over forty juvenile 
stories and novels. 

Strickland* Agnes, historian, was bom at 
Reydon HaU near Soutlnvold, Suffolk, August 
19, 1806. She had begun verse -making ere her 
twelfth year, and had issued several volumes of 
p^try when the idea occurred to her of writing 
historical biographies of the queens of England. 
The suggestion came from some interesting bio- 
grcmhies of female sovereigns written for a period- 
ical by her sister Elizabeth (1794-1875). A start 
\vas made, and the first two volumes were pub- 
lished by Colburn and had a rapid sale ; a mis- 
understanding between author and publisher was 
healed by Colburn’s offer of £150 per volume until 
the work was completed (12 vols. 1840-48 ; new ed. 

6 vols. 1864-65; abridged ed. 1867). In the produc- 
tion of this work she was assisted by her sister 
Elizabeth, though on^ the name of Agnes appears 
on the title-page. The work was dedicated to 
^ueen Victoria, and as each volume appeared 
its picturesque style and anecdotical character 
made it a general favourite, though the Quarterly 
Beview complained of a poverty of style and an 
^ually pervading feebleness of thought, while the 
7!%mes said it possessed * the fascination of a 
romance united to the integrity of a history.’ 
Miss Strickland, whose volumes give vivid pictures 
of the court and domestic life of the various 
periods, had strong opinions as to ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment and royal prerogative, and was a partWn 
of the Stuarts. A civil list pension was conferred 
upon her in 1870. She died 8tU July 1874. Agues 
Strickland also wrote several novels and juvenile 
tales. Other works, written jointly with her sister 
Elizabeth, were Lives of the Queens of Scotland 
(1850-59), Lives of the Seven Bishops (1866), Lives 
of the Tudor Princesses ( 1868 ). The remaining works 
from the pen of Agnes were Victoria from Birth to 
Bridal U840) ; Letters of Mary Queen of Scots^ in 
whose innocence she believed (1842-43; new ed. 
1864); Bachelor Kings of England (1861); Lives 
of the Last Four Stuart Princesses (1872), Her 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots (2 vols. 1873) was 
a redaction from the volumes in the Queens of Scot- 
land. See Life, by her sister Jane ( 1887 ). 

Stricture is a term employed in Surgery to 
denote ra unnatural contraction, either congenital 
or acquired, of a raucous canal, such as the urethra, 
oesophagus, or intestine. When, however, the 


oesophsLgus, or intestine. When, however, the 
affectea part is not mentioned, and a person is 
stated to suffer from stricture, it is always the 
urethral canal that is referred to. Contraction of 
this canal may be either permanent or transitory ; 
the former is due to a thickening of the walls of 


the urethra in consequence of organic deposit, and 
is hence termed organic stricture ; while the latter 
may be due either to local inflammation or conges- 
tion, or to abnormal muscular action : the first of 
these varieties' may be termed inflammatory or 
congestive stricture, and the second spasmodic 
stricture. The last-named form seldom exists 
except as a complication of the other kinds of 
stiicture. There are two principal causes of or- 
ganic stricture — the fimt being inflammation of the 
canal, and the second injury by violence. Inflam- 
mation is by far the most common cause, and 
gonorrhcoa is the opmmon agent by which it is 
excited. Not unfrequently stimulating injections 
thrown into the urethra with the view of cnecking 
the gonorrhceal discharge excite an inflammatoiy 
action which gives rise to strictui'e. Fortunately 
it is only in exceptional cases that a stricture 
results from inflammation of the urethra, the 
inflammation, in the great majority of cases, ter- 
minating by resolution, and leaving the canal as 
healthy as before the attack. It is when the 
complaint assumes a chronic character that it most 
commonly lays the foundation of stricture. Stric- 
ture from the second cause aris^ from such causes 
as falling across spars, scaffolding, ladders, &c., or 
from some sharp object which punctures the peri- 
neeum — e.g. earthenware vessels which break under 
the sitter. 

The earlier symptoms of stricture are a sligiit 
urethral discharge and pain in the canal behind 
the seat of the stricture at the time of mictuiition. 
The stream of urine does not pass in its ordi; 
nary form, but is flattened or twisted; and as the 
disease advances it becomes smaller, and ulti- 
mately the fluid may only be discharged in drops. 
The straining efforts to discharge the urine often 
induce Tenesmus ( q. v. ). 

As the case advances the urine becomes alkaline 
and ropy, and deposits a precipitate when allowed 
to stand; and attacks of complete retention of 
urine occur with increasing frequency. But these 
symptoms are not in themselves sufficient to estab- 
lish the presence of stricture. It is necessary to 
examine the urethral canal with a Catheter (q.v.) 
or Bougie (q.v.) to ascertain whether an organic 
obstruction exists, whether one or more strictures 
are present (as many as eight have been recorded, 
although four are rare, and one is the most common 
number), and their calibre. The treatment of or- 
ganic stricture is too purely surgical to be discussed 
in these pages. It is suracient to state that its 
object is twofold — viz. first, to restore the natural 
calibre of the canal so far as this can be safely 
effected ; and secondly, to maintain this patency 
after it has been established. 

Spasmodic stricture usually occurs as a compli- 
cation of organic stricture or of inflammation of 
the mucous membrane, but may aiise from an 
acrid condition of the urine, from the administra- 
tion of cantharides, turpentine, &c., and from the 
voluiitoiy retention of urine for too long a time. 
The treatment consists in the removal of tlie causes 
as far as possible and the hot bath. The inhalation 
of chloroform sometimes gives immediate relief; • 
and several cases are recorded in which when the 
spasm occurred periodically it was cured by quinine. 
Inflammatory or congestive stricture commonly 
arises Avhen a recent purulent discharge from the 
urethra has been checked by external cold or wetL 
The patient complains of heat, fullness, and soreness 
in the perinseum ; the passage of the urine is ex* 
tremely painful, the stream being small and ceasing 
before the bladder empties. The treatment is 
much the same as that for retention of Urine (q.v.). 

Strlffau* a town of PrussUh Silesia, 25 mil^ 
S£. of Xiiegnitz, with granite-quarries, and mann* 
facture of brushes, whips, sugar, &c. Pop. 11,784. 
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' ft term borrowed by geologtets from the 

(Gtormftn ^retchen, * to extend/ and adopted with 
the technical mining it has in that language, lit 
|s lulled to the direction Of the outcrop of a 
,stlfttum— the line which it makes when it appears 
at the surface of the earth. This line is always 
at i^ht angles to the dip of the bed. The angle of 
dip and the direction of strike determined by 
a clinometer and compass. A perfectly horizontal 
Stratum can have neither dip nor strike. ^ 

9trikegh See Gosibinatiok, Tbad£*unions. 
StrindkerSf Augitst, the most prominent 
figure in modem. Swedish literature, was bom at 
Stockholm on 22d January 1849, and became 
successively •schoolmaster, actor, physician, tele- 
graph employ^, civil servant, painter, preacher, 
private tutor, and librarian of the state,’ all to> 
get his experience at first hand. The first book 
of his that made its mark was The Bed Boom 
( 1879), a bitter satire upon conventional (Swedish) 
society. This made its author enemies, and to 
their attacks he replied in another stinging satire, I 
The New Kingdom (1882); but after its publica- | 
tion he had to go into voliintaiy banishment, | 
and has ever since lived abroad. Two years later 
ho published a collection of sliort stories ( Married 
Lije)^ in which he describes all sorts and condi- 
tions of nuptial alliances with cynical frankness. 
Reused of outraging Ciiristianity in this book, 
Strindberg repaired to Stockholm, stood bis trial, 
and after making an eloquent defence was acquitted, 
pis next important wotk was a plea for the social- 
istic conception of society in Utopias in the Beal 
World (1885). Two books descriptive of the life 
and manners of the inhabitants or the Stockliolm 
skemes — The Peo^ole ofHemsd (1887) and Life of 
the Skerry-Men ( 1888 )— are probably the best tilings 
he has written; though the play The Father ( 1887), 
one of four dramatic works in which he attacks the 
female sex, also deserves to rank high in Swedish 
literature. Two other novels, Tschaitdala (1889) 
and On the Open Sea (1890), turn upon the superi- 
ority of the aristocrat of brain over every other 
class of liunian being. Besides the books men- 
tioned, Strindberg has prod need -'•for he is a most 

S rolific worker — a host of others, and in nearly all 
^ epartments of literature. Unfortunately his art- 
istic and poetic tendencies are in almost permanent 
conflict with his tendencies as thinker, reformer, 
and scientific observer; and this inherent dualism 
of his nature prevents his otherwise clever l>ooks 
from attaining the harmony, repose, and unity so 
^ential to good literature. See Ola Haiisson, Das 
jnnge Skanamavien (Dxesdeii, 1891). 

Strinffhalt is a peculiar catching up of the 
horse’s limbs, usually of one or both hind-limbs. 

It is most noticeable when the animal is fii-st brought 
out of the stable, when he is excited, or made to 
turn suddenly round ; it is a variety of chorea or 
St Vitus’s aauce. Although it does not interfere 
with usefulness, it is a serious eyesore, and quite 
incurable, and considerably depreciates the value 
of the home. 

one of the Lipari Islands (q.v.), < 


Stoomllllfib ft genus of marine Gasteropods, 
typical of the faniily Strotubidse. Their shells, often 


called ecmch-sl^UB, are well known, being often 
used as decorative ol^ects and in the manufacture 
of cameos f see Vol. 11. p. 675). Large numbers 
are’ export^ frpm the West Indies and other 
tropicflJ regions, and it is recorded that 900,0(K1 
fountain-shells (Strombiis gigas) were brought to i 
Liverpool in 1^. This species is the largest 
Gasteropod, the shell sometimes weighing 4 or 5 
lb. The strombHshell han a short conical spire and 
a muoh expanded outer lip» to which the popular 


name • wing-shell ^ refers. The ammftJbiiAtft allied ^ 
to the cowries and whelks ( BueciniiLiiijl^^*^^ are 



Fountain-shell [Stronibus gigas)* 

very active, moving by short jumps. They feed on 
dead and decaying animal matter. 

StromnesSf a seaport in Pomona, Orkney, oh 
a beautiful bay, 15 miles W. by S, or Kirkwall. 
Gow, Scott’s ‘Pirate,* was bom berc. Pop* 1750. 

Strongbow^ the surname of llicliard de Cla^e, 
Earl of Pembroke, who went to Ireland to push his 
fortune in 1170 by permission of Henry IL (q.v.j// 
He manied the daughter of Dermot, king of Bein^ 
ster, became governor of Ireland in 1173, and die4 ; 
at Dublin in 1176. 

Stroiisayt one of the Orkney Islands (q.v.). 

Stronttlim (sytn. Sr, dyad, atomic weight. 
87*5- O = 16— sn. gr. 2*542) is a ductile ftud 
malleable metal, somewhat harder than lead, and 
of a j>ale yellow colour. When heated in the afc 
it bums with a crimson flame, and becomes con- 
verted into its oxide, stroniia, SiO. It is un^ 
afiected by the action of diy air, but it deconmoses 
water at an ordinary temperature, hydrOgen being 
explosively developed; and it burns in chk>nne 
gfis, and in the vapour of iodine, bromine, fiwnd 
sulphur. It dissolves in dilute nitric acid, but 
strong acid has scarcely any effect on it. .Tjm 
metal does not occur in the native skoute, but exii^ * 
as a carlK)nate in the mineral Strontianih (socafl^;^ 
from its being first found in 1790 uear.Strdn^0^/ 
a village of Ardnamureban parish, Argyllshjire, <5i4 
miles BW. of Fort- William ), and as a sqlpfaate: ip . 
the mineral known as Oelestine. It is obibathhd 
the voltaic decoin{Ki&ition of tlie chloride of sk^n^; 
tium. This metal bears to barium the 
relation that sodium bears to potassium ; ahd . 
compounds of strontium resemble those of 
not only in their composition but in their properties 
The oxide of strbntium, commonly , know^n a^ ^ 
Strontia, is obtained in the same way as the corre- 
sponding oxide of barium, wbicli it resembles in ; 
almost all rospeets, except that it Is inert when . 


Imost all rospeets, except that it is inert 
aken’into the system, wliile barista is poise 


taken’ into the system, wliile bai^^ta is poisem^ i 
When a small quantity of water is poured >11 ; 
it slakes, giving out heat. ^ 

The sndts of strontia resemble those of biaryW iii ' 
their general characters, and in their bditg j 

tated from tlieir solutions by Bulphurie add and 
the soluble sulphates ; but they differ from them in 


stances generally a brilliant purple-red 
The salts of strontia occur only in thb 
kingdom, and are never found as normal- 
ents of organic bodies. Carbonate of 
SrCO^ occurs native both in a nnmlyw 
ciystalline form, and may be obtainedjoH^^ 
as a white powder by prempitating 
of strontia with carbonate of ' soda. . 

Strdntia beenni native in CeUe^lnei a mlasamd wl 
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is found in beautiful rhombie prisms in Sicily. 
Nitrate of SttmUia^ SitNOg)^, separates from a 
hot concentrated solution in largo colourless trans- 
parent anhydrous octahedral crystals, which dis- 
. solve freely in water. By the addition of nitric 
acid it is precipitated from its aqueous solution. 
This salt is insoluble in alcohol, but when finely 
powdered and mixed with it it communicates to 
the alcoholic llame a beautiful red or crimson colour. 
In consequence of this property it is employed by 
the makers of fireworlcs, especially for Bengal 
lights (STO Pyrotkchnv) ; but the mixture made 
for this purpose is highly dangerous, and has 
caused bad accidents by imiting spontaneously. 
The most important of the, haloid salts of strontia 
is the Chloride^ SrCl 2 , which may be obtained in 
ciystals containing six equivalents of water. The 
water is expelled at a moderate heat, leaving 
the chloride anhydrous. The chloride is the only 
«alt‘ from which tlie metal has hitherto been 
obtained. 

Strontia was discovered as an independent sub- 
stance almost simnltaneously by Hope and Klap- 
roth in 1793. In 1807 Davy obtained barium and 
strontium from their oxides, but not in a pure 
state ; and it was not till 1855 that Bunsen and 
Matthiessen succeeded in procuring perfectly pure 
specimens of the metal. 

Strophanthus, a genus jof plants belonging 
to the natural order Apocynacere, and natives of 
tropical Africa and Asia. The flowers are in ter- 
minal heads ; the corolla is funnel-shaped, with its 
limb divided into five long cord-like segments 
(hence the name, Gr. stro}mos^ *a twisted cord,’ 
anthos^ *a flower’); the style is thread-like, sur- 
mounted by a cylindrical stigma ; and the fruit is 
a double follicle. Each follicle contains a largo 
number of seeds having beautiful coinoso awns. 
Tlieixs are several species, but the best known is 
the /SI hiapidvs^ var. Konib^^ the seeds of which are 
now largely used in medicine. This species is 
widely distributed in tropical Africa, and climbs 
up the liighcst trees, hanging from one to the other 
in festoons. It has follicles 8 to 12 inches long, 
containing from about 100 to 200 seeds, each of 
wliich wmghs about half a grain. An extract of 
the seeds is used as an arrow-poison (Komb4 or 
inee ) in districts widely apart, as at Komb6, in the 
Manganja country, in the Zambesi district, in the 
Somali country, in tlie Gaboon district, in Guinea, I 
and in Senegambia. Dr Livingstone described it 
as used for killing animals only. The wounded 
animal is follovvcrt until the poison begins to take 
effect, it is then watched until it drops, the portion 
of meat round the wound is cut away and all the 
rest eaten. 

In the British Pharmacopoeia Strophanthus is 
defined as the mature ripe seeds of S, hispidtts^ var. 
Komhi^ freed from tlie awris. Each seed is^about 

inch long, 4 inch broad, oval in shape, and flat- 
tened at the sides. The seed-coat is of a fawn 
colour, and covered with silky hairs. The kernel is 
white and oily, with a very bitter taste. The seeds 
contain an active principle, strophanthine which is 
extremely poisonous, the medicinal dose of it being 
rhF to yor grain. The drug is usually administered 
hi the form of the officinal tincture of strophanthus 
from Uie seed, of wliich the dose is 2 to 10 
minims. Its action and uses are very similar to 
those of Digitalis ( q. v. }. 

8troi|df a manufacturing and market town of 
Gloacestemhire, 10 miles SSE. of Gloucester, on 
an eminmiee in a valley sheltered by the Cotes- 
wedds, where the Frome and Slade rivulets unite 
to form the Stroud Water or Frome. The water 
ol this stream being peculiarly adapted for use in 
dyeing scarlet and otiher ^aln coIouts, doth- 


factories and dyeworks have been built along its 
banks for 20 miles ; and Stroud itself is the centre 
of the woollen manufactures of Gloucestershm, 
and contsdas a number of cloth-mills. The pai^ 
church, St Lawrence, was rebuill^ with exception 
of the tower and spire, in 1866-68 ; ^e town-nali, 
incorporating an Elizabethan facade, in 1865 ; and 
there are also the Subsciiption-TooniB (1830), the 
lAnsdown Hall (1879), a hospital (1876), &o. 
From 1^2 to 1885 Stroud, with t\^ve other 
parishes, foimed a mu-liamentaiy borough, return- 
ing two members. Pop. (1881) 9535; (1901) 918$. 

Struensee, Jorann Friedrich, Cowt, was 
the son of a German pastor of Halle, where he 
was born 5th August 1737. He studied medi- 
cine, and was appointed (1759) town physician 
in Altona. But in 1768 he accepted the post of 
private physician to Ghristian ViL of Denmark 
(1749-1808). He soon gained the complete con- 
fidence not only of the weak young king, but also 
of his consort, Caroline (1751-75), sister of George 
HI. of England, who had a most unhappy lot as 
the wife of Christian. Struensee and toe queen 
speedily possesse<l themselves of all power in the 
kingdom, dismissing the former ministers, forcing 
the king to abstain from all interference with 
government, and endeavouring to free Denmark 
from Kussian influence, and to find a natural ally 
in Sweden. The changes which Struensee under- 
took in internal affairs were directed to tlie advance- 
ment of the prosperity of the country, of civil 
liberty, and enlightenment. He put the finances 
in order, reduced the expenditure, loosened thfi 
fetters in which industry and trade had been 
bound, encouraged education, mitigated the penal 
laws, and brought order into the administration. 
An a/ct passed in 1771 to a certain extent abolished 
serfdom. But by all these measures he offended 
and outraged the nobility and the clergy, and by 
the haste and want of statesmanlike tact and skill 
with which they were carried out he appeared to the 
peasantry as little different from a despotic tyrantw 
The disaifectod nobles and deposed ministers found 
a supporter in Chiistian’s step-mother, and pro- 
curetl from the king an order for the arrest ( 16tb 
January 1772) of the queen and Struensee. From 
both a confession of criminal intimacy was extorted ; 
the queen was confined in the prison-fortress of 
Kronnorg, while Struensee was cast in chains into 
the citadel of Copenhagen. Various charges of 
abusing the royal authority, attempting to force 
the king to abdicate, besides that of adultery with 
the queen, were laid to the charge of the favourite, 
and on 28th April 1772 he was beheaded. Queen 
Caroline’s maiTiagc was dissolved, and, parted 
from her only little daughter, she was conveyed by 
a British frigate to Hanover, where she died at 
Celle in 1775. 

See a very full account in the Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence (1849) of Sir Eobert Murray l&iih, who was 
British envoy to Copenhagen at the time, and saved 
the queen from the fuiy of the populace; Wraxairs 
Life and Times of Queen Caroline Matilda (3 vols. 
18^); and the article by Professor Ward on Oaroliae 
Matilda in the Die^ Nat Biog^ {yoL ix. 1887)* 

Struma* a term equivalent to Scrofula ( q. v.>. 

Strutt* Joseph, antiquary, was bom at Spring- * 
field in Essex, October 27, 174% at fourteen was 
apprenticed to an engrave, studied art in tiie 
Royal Academy, and early gave himself to except 
tionally laborious studies at the British 'Museum. 
He died in London, October 16, 1802, alter, a life 
spent, spite of poverty and sickness, in devotfeu to 
learning. His most important book^ wiui bis fast, 
the invahiable Sports and Pfitstsmes of tko People 
ofEngUsnd (1801). His first book was Tks Bomd 
and Eedesiastieed Antign^tiea (1773): 

aoKmgits saooessors .. 
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m n view of the Maoxieiii, OiM^i 

Armey Haoite, &c. of the Inbahitante of Engh 


ALTiiiBy Haoite, &c. of the Inbahitante of Eng^aad 
{1774r-75-78) ; Chromde Enffland, dowii to the 
,Nomaa Coaqueat (1777-78); a Mographiml 
Pktimctry of Engravers (1785^); am Cmmleie 
yiefv of the Dress arid Habits of the PeopTe of 
England 

StniTe^ Fbiedhxch Geokq Wilhsxm, Genmn 
astronomer, was born at Altona, April 1^ l79d« 
educated at the university of Dor^t (Bus^ia), ana 
appointed to a post in the observatoiy of .&at place 
in 1813. He became director of the Dorpat 
Observatory in 1817, and in 1839 was placed at 
the head or the new observatory of Pulkova near 
St Petersburg. He retired in 1861, and died at 
St Petersburg on 23d November 1864. He directed 
his attention principally to the observation of 
double stars, and collected materifids for three 
im^rtant works (1827, 1837, 1852) dealing with 
this branch of astronomy. He also carried out a 
number of important geodetic operations, such as 
the triangulation of Livonia (in 1816-19) and the 
measurement of an arc of the meridian in the 
Baltic Provinces (in 1822-27), which was sub- 
sequently (1828-56) extended by him. in con- 

i ' unction with Hansteen (q.v,) and Selander, to the 
^orth Cape, and by General Tenner southwards to 
Ismail in Turkey. For this last gigantic under- 
toking, see Struve’s Arc du M4ridicn entre Ic 
Danube et la Mcr Glaclale (St Petersbiiig, 1857-60). 
—His son, Otto Wilhelm Struvis;, also an astro- 
nomer, was born at Dorpat, May 7, 1819, was 
^educated under liis father’s direction, became his 
chief assistant at Pulkova, and the director of 
the same observatory after Ins retirement. He 
has made nuniorons astronomical discoveries, 
among which are more than 500 new double stars 
and (1847) a satellite of Uranus, and has written 
numerous papers, the most noticeable of which set 
forth his researches on the rings of Baturn and on 
the periodic motions of double stars. 

StiTf or Stryx, a town of Austrian tlalicia, on 
a tributary of the Dniester, 45 miles by rail S. 
of Lemberg, with sawmills and tanneries. Pop. 
22,625, nearly one- half Jews. The town was 
almost wholly burned down in April 1886. 

Stirychniliey a i>oisoiious drug, is nainod from 
a genus of tropical trees and shrubs of tlie onler 
L(^aniaceee. The most notable spocies is the 
Strychnos Nnx Vomica^ so called from the name 
Nux Vomica given to its seiHU, the source of i 
strychnine. The tiee and its seeds are describe<l at i 
NtJX Vomica. From various species of Stiychnos 
are obtained the Clearing Nut (q.v.), the Curari 
(q.v.) poison, axui Ignatiu? Beans (q.v.); while one 
kind oi Upas poison ( Upas tieute) is made from a 
species of Stryclmos. 

Strychnine, CjiH^j^NgOg, is an alkaloid occumng 
in crystals, Jiaa an intensely bitter taste, is colour- 
less and inodorous, scarcely soluble in water, but 
easily soluble in boiling rectified spirit, in ether, 
and in dilomfonxi. Pure sulphuric acid fbrms with 
it a cok>uriess solution, wiimh, on the addition of 
bichromate of potash, acquires an intmisely violet 
hixe, spe^ily passing thitingii red to yellow. In 
nitric acid it ought, if pure, to form a colourless 
solution ; if the solution is r€ddi8h it is a sign that 
Ijlriieine is also^present Strychnine combines with 
numeroua acids, and forms well-marked salts, whi^ 
give the saine reactions as the base itseli Nux 
vomica seeds contain about 18 to *5 per cent of 
is the subject of a separate arride. 
Strydmine and bruehio oeeur not only in tinx 
yQinie% bqi in ilAe needs, ef Mssm ISt 

Birina beans) and in the seeds and other parts 
of several plants of the genus Stiychnos. Nux 
Arom^ its alksloids are very poisonous to all 
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kinds of animSb. It is belisund*. 
the bird called jBueeiw rAMsewtM 



with imponBy ; and a peeuUar IdidL of 
and thrives in the extract of tlM auha j 

doses { i^th to ^th grain) it is largely sund 
cine as a stimulant, as a tonic, and as j 

The officinal preparations ore made from nux WSMih • 
and from strychnine. In poisoning with strjmmr, 
the symptoms depend bn excessive stimulaiioih d{ ’ ! 
the spinal cord, and wlien fully developed oaniliif r 
in rigid tetanic convulsions. These are p se e sttstt. ' 
by muscular twitchings, cramps, and jerUng 
ments. Each spasm lasts one or tw'o minutes, and' ^ 
is followed by a short remission, during wliiofa the 
person lies completely exhausted, but able to OGsn-^ 
verse and SAvallow. The sliglitest touch, a 
or even a draught of air will bring on a spasm. - 
The mind generally remains quite clear. iWth 
takes place within two hours jfrom exhaustion^ or 
from suffocation produced by the impossibility C| 
breathing during the spasms. Death may occur in 
a few minutes, liow'^ever; a quarter of a, grain is 
the smallest fatal dose oi strychnine recotoOT, but 
patients have survived much larger amounts. 

The treatment, after emptying the stomach, eon*- . 
sists in keeping the patient as qniet as possible, 
and in administering substances vdiich wni deprues 

^anie 


the spinal cord, and thereby allay the tetanic 
spasms. Chloral hydrate and bromkfe of potassium 
by the mouth or rectum have been found ub^b^ 
in this i*esjKi<!t. But putting the patient deej^j 
under the influence of chlomform is probably tm 
most efficacious mode of treatment. 

StrypCf doHX, a voluminous ecclesiaattcal 
historian, was born in London, November 1, 1643, . 
the same year as Barnet. He was educated at 
St Paul’s School, whence he passed first to Jcfsiis 
College, then to Catharine Hall, Cambridge. He 
was presented in 1669 to the iierpetual curacy 
Theydori Bois in Essex, which he resigned a little 
later to become minister of Low Leyton in the 
same county. Later be received the sinecure <rf j 
Tarring in Sussex and the lectureship of Hackney, : 
which he resigned in 1724. He died at 
December 11, 1737, aged ninety-four. His worw 
fill thirteen folio volumes (27 vols., Clat. \i 

ed., 1821-4.3). The most im;^rtant are 
of A n^hhishop Cranmer (1694); Life of Sir 
Smith, Secretary tf State to Edward Vt^ tmd 
Elizabeth (1698); Lives of Bishop Aylmer. (1701 i 
Sir John Cheke ( 1705), Archbishop Grin^l ( 
Archbishop Parker (1711), and Archbishop 
gift (1718); Annals of the Beformation (vat i' 
1709, vol. ii. 1723, voL rii. 1728, and vol. iv. 1781)4 
Ecclesmstieai Menwrials, relating to religion 
the Church pf England under Henry VIUm- 
Edward VI. , and Queen Mary ( 3 vok. 1721 j. This 
last is his best work, forming, with Burnet’s more 
readable Hidory of the Reformation^ a oonsecutiva 
and full account of the reformed Anglican Church^ 
Strype also published an enlarged ecUritm Uf 
Stow’s Survey of London (2 vols. 1720). wiUi 
several sermons and pamphlets. As a writei* he 
is heavy and unskilful in arrangement, but 
I laborious and honest, and his transci^tions of the 
ancient papers he published mtiy be trusted. A 
sinmle-nunded but sincere mail, he has left to 
posteri^ a series of works of the very greatest; 
value despite their prolixityjL irrelevant detalpi 
and tiresome repetiriohd 

Stnart* See Stewart. : . . I 

Staartt GIL9BBT Ghaelbs, Ameriean ' 
was born at Nairagaasett, B.L, 8d Dedo 
In his boyhood £e went to Edinhiia 
Scotch psmtm juyaiiwl AlMEonden vtttb whsis 
studied liis art; Imt his master dyj^ 
his pSB Mig g s hei^ and began to 
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at Newport, In 1775 be made his way to Lon- 
don, where he led for two years a Bohemian life ; 
but his talent was recomised by his countryman. 
!^njaniin West, who to^ him into his family, and 
soon he became a fashionable portrait- painter. 
In 1792, in the fullness of his powers and fame, he 
returned to America, and painted portraits of 
Washinffton, Jefferson, Madison, John Adams, and 
many of the distinguished men of the period, and 
was at work on a portrait of John Quincy Adams 
(after>vards finished by Sully) when he died at 
Boston, 27th July 1828. See a Life by G. C. 
Mason (New York, 1879). 

Stuartf John, LL.D. (1813-77), a Scottish 
anti^iiaiy, for twenty-four yeiirs attached to the 
Register House. His principal works were The 
Soiilptiired Stones of Scotland (2 vols. 1856-67) 
and Tfie Boole of Beer (see Deer). He contributed 
largely to the Proceedings of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries, of which he was secretary. 

Stiiarty Moses, American’ divine and author, 
was born at Wilton, Connecticut, in 1780, and 
educated at Yale, where he remained for some 
time as a tutor. He began the study of law, but 
abandoned it for theology, was ordained as pastor 
of a Congregational church at New Haven in 1806, 
and in 1810 was appointed professor of Sacred 
Literature at Andover, a position he filled till 1848. 
During this period he published Hebrew grammars 
without (1813) and with points (1821), a transla- 
tion of Winer’s Greek grammar, commentaries on 
Hebrews, Romans, the Apocalypse, Daniel, Eccle- 
siastes, and Proverbs ; Hebrew Ghrestomathy 
(1829-30); Essays on Future Punishment (1830) 
and on Christian Baptism (18.33); Hints on the 
Interpretation of Prophecy (\H41Z) •, Conscience and 
the Constitution (1850) ; and numerous translations 
and letters. He died January 4, 1852. 

StnbbeSy John, was boin about 1541, had his 
education at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and Lincoln’s Inn, and died about 1600. lie wrote 
an answer to Cardinal Allen’s Defence of the Eng- 
lish Catholics^ but is known by The Discoverie 
of a Gaping Gulf wherein England is like to he 
swallowed up hy another French Marriage (1579), 
against the marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke 
of Aniou, For his patriotism both himself and 
Page ids printer had their right hands struck off. 
— Philip Stubbes, his near kinsman, was author 
of the Anatomic of Abuses ( 1583) ; conteyning a Dis- 
coverie or Briefe Summarie of such Notable Vices 
and Imperfections as now raigne in many Christian 
countreyes of the World ; but especialie in a veiy 
famous llande called Ailcna : Together with most 
fekrful Examples of God^s Judgementes executed 
upon the wicked for the same as well in Ailgna of 
late, as in other places elsewhere. Wood tells us 
that he was ‘ a most rigid Calvinist, a bitter enemy 
to popery, and a great corr^tor of the vices and 
abuses of his time; and though not in sacred 
orders, yet the books he wrote related to divinity 
and morality.* A second part of his book appeared 
the same year (1583). In form it is a dialogue 
between Philoponus and Spudeus ; the substance 
is a vehement denunciation of the luxury of the 
times, valuable in the highest degree to us for the 
light it throws on the dress and habits of the age of 
Shakespeare. Stubbes is, himself, really a bigoted 
and splenetic old fool, and he inveighs with curious 
passion against all extravagances of dress — ‘ the 
great ruffs, puffed out doublets of the men; the 
curling, frizzling, and crisping of the hair of the 
women ; their great ruffs and neckerchers of hoi- 
land, lawne, camerick, and such cloth, lest they 
should fall down, smeared and smirched in the 
. devil’s liquor — starch.’ In his blindness he saps 
the very foundations of morality by pouring out 


his wrath alike on the mere exti-av^ances ol 
fashion and upon breaches of the weightier matten^ 
of the law. The work ulraa reprinted by 
W. B. D. D. Turnbull in 1836, ana by F. J. 
Furnivall in the New Shakespeare Society k issues 
(1879, 1882). 

StiibbSy William, historian, was bom at 
Knaresborough, 21st June 1825, and was educated 
at Ripon grammar-school and Christ Church, 
Oxford, graduating with a classical iirst-class in 
1848. He was at once elected to a fellowship at 
Trinity College, took orders, and became vicar of 
Navestock, l^sex, in 1850. He acted as diocesan 
inspector of schools from 1860 till 1866, when he 
was appointed regius professor of Modern Histo^ 
at Oxford, with the year following a fellowship 
at Oriel. He was appointed librarian to Arch- 
bishop Longley at Lambeth in 1862, a curator of 
the Bodleian in 1868, rector of Cholderton, Wilt- 
shire, in 1875, and canon residentiary of St Paul’s 
in 1879. He was consecrated Bishop of Chester in 
1884, was translated to the see of Oxford in 1889, 
and died 22d April 1901. Bishop Stubbs’s his- 
torical work is marked by vast learning and rare 
impartiality and sagacity ; his stylo was usually 
somewhat dry, but lie raised the standard of 
historical research in Britain. Of his many works 
the chief are Beaistrmn Sacrum Anghcanum: 
an attempt to exhibit the coui*se of Episcopal suq: 
cession in England (1858); Moslieiiii’s Instiiute9 
of Ecclesiastical Historp^ thoroughly revised and 
brought down to the present time (3 vols. 1863);, 
Select Charters and other Illustration^ of English 
Comtitutional History^ from the earliest period to 
the reign of Edward I. ( 1870) ; the altogether 
invaluable Constitutional History of Englana in its 
Origin and Development down to the accession of 
the House of Tudor (3 vols. 1874-78); The Early 
Plantagenets in ‘ Epochs of Modern History ’ ( 1876) ; 
and Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medicevtd 
and Modern History ( 1886). 

Besides these lie edited, in the Records publications, 
of the reign of Richard I., the Itincrarium and Epistoles 
Cantuarenses (2 vols. 1864-65); Benedict of ‘Peter- 
borough’s Gcstii of Henry 11. and Richard I. (2 vola 
1867) ; Roger de Hovedon’s Chronicle (4 vols, 1868-71); 
The Historical Collections of Walter of Coventry (2 yo\s» 
1872 -73) ; Memorials of Saint Dunstan (1874) ; the His- 
torical Woi'ks of Master Ralph de Diceto (2 vols. 1876) ; 
the Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, covering 
the reigns of Stephen, Henry II., and Richard 1. (2 vols. 
1879-80) ; Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward 7. and 
Edward II, (2 vols, 1882-83 ) ; The Five Books of William 
of Malmesbury De Regum Oeatis Anglorunif and the 
Three Hooks of his Historicce Novellce (2 vols. 1887-89). 

Edinburgh, and Dublin, and wc^ a ^rresponding memlSer 
of the Institute of France, and other learned societies of 
Massachusetts, Denmark, Gottingen, Kieff, ^c. He began 
with the Rev. A. W. Haddan the publication of a collec- 
tion of Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland^ based on the Concilia ot 
Spelman and Wilkins (3 vols. 1869-78). 

Stneeby a teim applied to work in plaster of 
Paris (sometimes mixed with other ingredients) 
used for coating walls or making casts of figures. 
See Gypsum, Plastering, Cast. 

Stud-book^ a book containing the pedigrees of 
famous animals, especially horses. That for race- 
horses, edited by the officials of thc^ Jockey CluU| 
dates from 1808. Thqre are stud-books for Clydes- 
dale horses, cattle, &c., and even separate ones for 
collies, fox-terriers, St Bernard dogs^ &c. 

Stnfflnif* See Taxidermy. 

StOblMrelsseniblurg ('Hxmi;. Szikea FeMrvdr, 
Lat. Alba Regia h a royal free town of Hungarj% 
and seat of a bishop, lies in a swampy pMn, W 
xmles SW. of Budapest. Here from lim to 1627 the 
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kings or Hungary were crowned and buried. The 
town was ,ia the possession of the Turks almost 
continuously fronie543 to 1688. It is now greatly 
decayed, but has celebrated horse-fairs. Pop. 
87,612. 

Stukelejt William, antiquary, was bom at 
Holbeaeh, Lincolnshire, 7th November 1687, and 
from the grammar-school there passed in 1703 to 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Having taken 
bis M.B. (1709) and studied at St Thomas' Hos- 
pital, he practised successively at Boston, London, 
and Grantham, meanwhile proceeding M.I)., and 
being admitted an F.R.C.P. But in 1729 he took 
ordem, and, after holding two Lincolnshire livings, 
in 1747 was presented to the rectory of St George 
the Martyr in Queen Square, London, where he 
died, 3d March 1765. His twenty works, published 
between 1720 and 1726, and dealing with Stone- 
henge, Avebury, and antiquities generally, en- 
shrine a good deal that is curious, and have pre- 
served much that might else have perished, nut 
they are marred by a credulity and fancifulness 
which won for him the title of the ‘ Arch -Druid.’ 
See his Family Memoirs^ edited for the Surtees 
Society (3 vols. 1884-87). 

Stiuidlsts* See Russia, p. .36. 

Sturdy^ or the Gid, affects young sheep, and 
sometimes young cattle, and is due to the presence 
within the brain of a Hydatid or bladder-worm, 
the CmnnvMS cerehralis^ which is the csmbryonic or 
cystic stage of the tapeworm — the Tmiia ccenurns, 
• mostly found in dogs. The bladder or cyst, so rue- 
times the size of a hen’s egg, consists of ah envelop- 
ing membrane, formed by the meuibranes of the 
brain, and contains a watery fluid. Upon its sur- 
face the membrane is covered with white dots in 
grbups, and if these arc closely examine<l with a 
slightly magnifying glass they will be found 
to be the heads of the T«?nia in various stages 
of development. This hydatid, when given to 
dogs, is known to produce tapeworms, and con- 
versely itself originates from the ova of the tape- 
worm ^‘ected on the pastures with tlie heces of 
dogs. In the state of ov^a, or in some of its earlier 
minuter, transitional forms, the hydatid embryo is 
picked up along with the grass, passes into the 
blood, and is thence laid down in the soft loose 
textures of the brain. It is bub rarely seen where 
no dogs ai*e kept, or perhaps where no foxes alwind, 
and amongst sheep ironi six to twenty mouths old. 
The animal cannot properly sepk its foo<l, loses 
condition, staggers when luoved, turns stupidly 
round almost in one spot, and usually towards the 
«id6 on which the hydatid lies. Tiie parasite and 
its sac may generally be removed by placing the 
sheep, with its feet tied, on a table or bench, 
searching for the softened portion of the skull, 
which generally overlies the hydatid, laying back 
a flap of skin, and introducing the troehar and 
. canula, and, when the sac is deep-seated, cautiously 
withdrawing it with the help of a small syringe. 
Protected by a leather cap aud simple water-dress- 
ings, the wound may heal and the sheep recover. 

StQref. a noble family of Sweden, which fur- 
nished three successive i^genta to that country 
daring the rariod ( 1470 to 1520) it was nominally 
unitea with Denmark. The first of these was St£N 
43tur£ the JP!lp£K (died 1503), an enlightened 
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YotmasB (died 15201 Who was mort^Ijr 
in battle agidnst the Banes* - r ' 

Sturveoil (Adjpensei^), a genus of fishes 

of the family AdMuseridm, order Chondroshal* .The 
Chondrostei are Ganoids without ganoid BeaieBf the 
skin being either naked or with bony platea,J^ 
in the sturgeon. The skull is cartilagmotiS»,r^t 
covered externally with bony plates belonging th. 
the skin. The tail is asymmetneal or heteroce$|4^ . 
and the gelatinous notochord persiste in the 
of the vertebral column throughout life. 
like those of sharks and skates are present m 
genera. The distinguishing features of AeipSiUW^' 
are these: the body is long and narrow, ond^^lw' 
skin is provided with five longitudinal rows of bony 
shields, each bearing a projecting keel. One roW 
of these bony plates is along each side of the body^ 
one along the bock, and one on each side of 
ventral surface. The skin between these rows 
plates is naked, but contains minute scales wluch 
give it a rough surface. The head nrojects into a 
fiat, pointed snout, provide with fleshy tentacles 
or barbels ; and on the under surface of this snoot, 
some distance behind its extremity, is the mouth, 
Avliich is without teeth, aud capable of protrufidoo*v 
The gill-opening is wide. There are two pairs 
fins, the pelvic being situated a long way back! 
close to the anus. There are two merman fins, due 
dorsal and one ventral, lw)th near the taU. The 
fin-rays arc jointed and flexible. Spiracles arU - 
present behind the eyes. The air-biaddor doiu-; 
munieates with the gullet. There are many 
of sturgeon, all confined to the northern he^« 
sphere. They live in the sea and great lakes,^ ^4 
ascend tVie great rivers. All are of considOrabm 
size, and supply valuable commodities!, foir which ■ 
they are regularly captured on a large scale. Tli^-, 
cornmoillties are their flesh, which is palatable dud 
wholesome, their roe (Caviare, q.v.), |suid their air- 
I bladders, from which isinglass is made. The eggs 
are small and numerous, like th^e of bony fishes $ 
there is no copulation, the ova being laid and 
jsed on the bottom of the mppei* parts of liyem, 
those of the saJimm. The food of siutgeoheeqb^^p^ 
of worms, Crustacea, and molluscs, which, they 
by routing in the sea- bottom with theirvsuoudi* 5/ v ^ 
The Common Stuigeon (A, slufie) m.m 
species which occurs in British seas and 



Sturgeon lA&fp^iser sturio). vf 

The specific chaiueters disringnisidng the 
are minute, consisting in the numb^ Of 
scales, position of the fins, length of thd 
A. stuHo is sometimes taken by teawlers at sea^ 
more often in salmon stake-nets, and iU Wstuaries, 
especially in 'the Severn. It esntew the firm in theV; 
early part of the year for the rarpose of breeding. ^ 
When adult it is from 6 to 10 feet long. It oceum ; 


and encoura^ learning by founding the nhivetsity 
of Vnsala, introducing printi^ into Sweden, and 
invit&g thith^ leimMinen. He waseuceeededby 
his nephew, BtJMCE ' Sttruu 10i2), 

who aisD fought bravely agali^t the Banes; am 
the third regent of the family wosSten Sturb tub 


When adult it is from 6 to 10 mt long. It oceaia ; 

in the Mediterranean, western and northern £urd)^ i. 

and on the Atlantic coast of America, but ia afaww : 

from the Black Sea and X^Bube, and fjreiii'.vtbe' : 

Caspian Sea. In England, as early 

II b reign, the stuigeon was a royal fish, - 

ing to the king when cwtured. The 

rtuA^nufi) is a much smaller species, 

mon in the Black and Casphin Seaa, - ■ 

the Banube as far as VIennk It is .esie 
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piinpipal objects of the stai^geon-fisheiy on the 
Volgiu A. \ uso is the laiigeet species, reaching 25 
feet in length, and also belongs to the Black and 
Caspian Seaeu etellatua is another species of 
these seas; it reaches 5 feet in length. Other 
species occur on the Atlantic and Arctic coasts of 
Noilh America» in the gi-eat lakes of the St 
Lawrence system, in California, and on the west 
oooHts of the North Pacific, in China, and eastern 
Siberia. A. hrevirastri^ brioi^ to the southern 
Atlantic coasts of the United ^ates. The species 
of the great lakes of the St Lawrence is A. 
eundu$. The species of California and the Pacific 
coast is A. iranamontanw. 

The most important sturgeon-fishery in Europe 
is that of the Volga and tlie Caspian Sea. Tne 
flesh of the fish is salted, and caviare and ising)<ass 
made on a large scale froni the roes and air-bladder. 
In America stui^on flesh is eaten fresh, and caviare 
is made both in Ueorgia and in San Francisco ; but 
there is no great fishery in any particular district, 
and the manufacture of Isinglass (q.v.) does not 
receive much attention. 

Stiirlason# See Snourj. 


Sturm, Johannes, well known as an educa- 
tional refornmr, was born at Schleiden, neai* Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Ist October 1507. In bis fifteenth 
year he was sent to Lidge, where he attended a 
school of the Brothers of the Coiiinion Life — a school 
so admirablv organised that in his own subsequent 
reform of the schools at Strasburg 8tnrni largely 
followed its model. Three years later Sturm con- 
tinued his studies at Louvain, then the most 
enlightened centre of the higher studies north of 
the Alps, where shortly before there had been 
loundeci a oolleM for the teaching of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, l^ides his zeal as an educational 
reformer Sturm all through life had the ambition 
to write a Latin style fmnied oa the best models of 
antiquitv. It was at this time, therefore, that he 
began the assiduous study of Cicero, whom to the 
end he never ceased to read with unabated zeaL 
He remained some five years in Louvain. 

In 1529 he went to Paris, and at first gave 1dm- 
self to medicine, with a view to securing a settled 
cmnpetenee. But his natural instinct again de- 
olar^ itself, and he i-eturned to the study of Cicero, 
on whom he gave courses of lectures in the Coll<^ge 
Royal. Besides lecturing on Cicero he also taught 
dialectics, and had for one of his students Petrus 
Ramus (ji.v.). As a sympathiser with the new 
teaching in religion, identified as yet only with the 
name of Luther, it was at some risk that Sturm 
made his home in Paris. Accordingly, when a 
request was made to him (1536) by the authorities 
of Strasburg to come to their assistance in re- 
organising the education of their town, Sturm 
willingly accepted their olFer. By its position on 
the frontiers of France and Germany Strasburg 
played a part of tlie highest importance in the 
political and religious history of the 16th century. 
Both in the religion and politics of his time Sturm 
took a prominent part, and on different occasions 
was sent on missions to France, England, and 
Denmark. In religion he took sides with Zwingli 
against Lutlier, with whose followers in Strasburg 
he was in constant controversy, which embittereu 
all the later years of his life^ 

Before Sturm’s settlement in Strasburg its magis- 
trates shown an enlightened interest in public 
instruction ; but guided and inspired by Sturm the 
town became one ol the most important educational 
centres in Europe. Two years after his arrival 
(1538> a new gymaasittm was established, with 
Sturm as its. rector, and at the same time hoarding- 
bouses were ereeted for poor students with t£e 
object el suppressing the mediieyal pvae^e of I 


mendicancy. Elemental^ and secondary educa- 
tion were tims provided for : but it was rae ambi- 
tion of Sturm that the higher Studies should also 
be within reach of every youth oi Strasburg. The 
divided councils of the town, however, and the 
outlay the orgmiisation of such stupes Would 
imply delayed Stmtn’s scheme till as late as 1564 
In tliat year was founded the Strasburg Academy, 
which, together with the Gymnasium, supplied a 
complete course of instruction in all the learning 
of the time. Sturm’s ideal in education was *to 
direct the aspiration of the scholars towards God, 
to develop their intelligence, and to render them 
useful citizens by teaching them the skill to eom- 
mnnicate their thoughts and sentiments rrith p^- 
suasive efiect. ’ In carrymg out this ideal, described 
in his favourite phrase pietas literata^ Sturm showed 
his superiority by his judicious gradation of tlie 
course of study, ai^ by his novm and attractive 
methods of instruction. It is his chief praise that 
beyond all his contemporaries he succeeded in co- 
relating public instmetion to the moral and intel- 
lectual develcminent of his time. It was little to 
the credit of Strasburg, therefore, that in his last 
ye«ars he was forced to leave the town through the 
intolerance of Lutheran zeal. Eventually per- 
mitted to return, he died on 3d March 1589. 
He w'as a voluminous writer, but, except for the 
light they throw on the great g[nestioiis of the 16th 
1 century, liis works possess no independent value. 

See Charles Schmid fc, La Vie et lea Travaux de Lean 
Sturm (Strasburg,' 1855), and German works by Laas 
(1872) and Kttckelhahn (1872). * 

Sturm und Drang. See Germany, p. 188. 
Sturts Charles, explorer, was born in Bengal 
Presidency, 28th April 1795, went as captain of his 
regiment to Austrudia, and between 1828 and 1845 
headed three important expeditions (see Australia^ 
Vol. I. p. 592), from the last of which he returned 
blinded by hardship and exposure. He held several 
colonial appointments, and in 1851 received a pen- 
sion. He wrote two nari'atives of his explorations 
(1833 and 1848), and died at Clieltenhani, 16th 
June 1869. See Life by Mrs N. G. Sturt (1899). 
Stutterii^. See Stammerings 
Stuttgart, the capital of Wilrtembeig, stands 
in a natural basin (817 feet above sea- level ) sur- 
rounded by Iiills, which are studded with villas, 
vineyards, and gardens, and crowned with woods, 
about 2 miles m>m the Neckar, and 189 by rail 
WNW. of Munich, 127 SSE. of Frankfort. Except 
the churches, most of the public edifices date from 
the 19th century, and are chiefly built in the 
Renaissance style. The centre of the place is the 
Palace Square, upon or near which stand the 
following buildings — the new royal palace (174^ 
1807), the old royal castle (16th century), two or 
three other palaces of tlie royal family, the Kfinigs- 
bau ( shops, boursei, concert-rooms, &c. >, the theatre, 
the railway station (one of the finest in all Ger- 
many), the post-oifice, the Akad^ie (formerly the 
Carl School; now library and guardhouse), and 
the jubilee column ( 1841 ), and statues of l^hiller 
and Duke Eberliard. The Collegiate Chureh, St 
J^nard’s, and the Hospital Church date from the 
15th century. The last two, as well as tlie modem 
church of St John,^ are in the Gothic style. The 
other diief public institutions of Stuttgart are it§ 
famous Polytechnic (with 250 studehts), the Con- 
eervatoiy of Music, the royal libituy (425,000 vols., . 
with a fine collectioti of 7000 Bibles ), the museum 
and picture-gallery (fine ThorwaMBeu caets)^ and 
other eollectiona and educational estaldJ»bnf]ienha . 
Stutteai-t ranks next after Leipzig as a oeutirei oi:. ^ 
the German book-trade. It has, moreover, active 
industries’connected with textike, beer, pianofortes, 
chemicals, cfaoeolate), artists? eok)iirai),fa^ture» and 
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hag celebrated fain for books, lKip8» honMOy asad 
cloth. NorthrOget from the palace lies tlie pie- 
turclBaiie rof^al park (with, gome eood gtataavy), 
exteucting almost all the way toCannstatt (q.v.). 
There aare an unnanaUj large number of royal seats 
and palaces in the viciBity ef this place, ae tm 
Scditude, Hohenheim, WObelma, BoBen8tein> Berg. 
Hegel and HaufT weie bom at Stnttgart. Fop. 
( 187&) 107,573 ; ( 1960 ) 178,d»8^ Btnttgai t owes its 
name and origin to a stiid-farm of the early Counts 
of Wurtemberg, and lias been the capital since 1482. 

Stnyrcaillil* Petee, governor of New York, 
was bom in Holland in 1692, became governor of 
Cura^a, and lost a leg in tlie attack on St Martin, 
and m 1046 was appointed captain -general of the 
New Netherlands. He provetl a viOTroiis hut 
arbitrary ruler, a rigid Sabbatarian^ and an iuciig- 
nant opponent of political and religious fieedom. 
Yet he did much for the commercial prosperity of 
the city, which receiveil its name of New Amster- 
dam in 1653, and which he would fain have held 
against the English in 16^, when it became New 
Yorkw He afterwards lived at his farm, the 
‘Great Bouwerie,’ whose name sni'vives in one of 
the older streets of the city which soon covered it ; 
and there he died in 1672. 

Sfye# See Eye, YoI. IV. p. 616 . 

Style, Old and New. See Calendau. 

• StylltcSy Simeon, the earliest and most famous 
of the ascetics called Pillar-saints (Gr. stf/iiics), 
had been a monk, and had lived, in the beginuing 
of the 5th oentiiry, in extreme seclusion in his 
Syrian monastery for nine years, without ever 
moving from his nanow cell. Increasing in enthu- 
siasm he withdrew to Telanessa, near Antif>cli, 
where he established himself on the top of a pillar 
72‘ feet high, and only 4 feet squaie at the top. 
Here he spent thirty years. During the day he 
reached to the crowds wlm gathered at the foot of 
is pillar; and hi^ admonitions to emperors and 
empresses were accepted with humility. The fame 
of his sanctity brought crowds of pilgrims from the 
most distant countries to see him ,* and the admira- 
tion of his fasting and other austeFities is said to 
have converted many pagans to the church. He 
died on his pillar in 459, aged seventy-two, and 
was buiied with the greatest pomp at Antioch. 
A disciple of Simeon, named JMniel, succecdecl 
to hks reputation for sanctity, and to his mode of 
life, which he maintained for thirty-three years, 
in the still more trying climate of tJie shoi*es of 
the Bosporus, about 4 miles from Constantinople. 
The emperor at length insisted on a covering being 
placed over the top of the pillar, and Daniel sur- 
vived till the year 494. In Sviia there were many 
pillar-saints as far down as the 12th century ; hut 
m the west Daiiid is all but a Bolitary example. 
A monk named Wulfailidi, near Treves, attempted 
the pillar-life in the 64h century, but the neigh- 
boartng bishops compelled Mm to desist and 
destroyed his pillar. 

(6r. ^typtifeos^ * astringent *) are agents 
employed in ^Surgery for the purpose of chewing 
the flow .of blood by applicauon to the bleeding 
orifice or surface. See bleeding. I 

Styrla (Ger. Steiermark)^ a duchy of Austria, 
fa bounded on the N. by Upper and Itower Austria, 
E. by Hungary, S. ana W. ny Camiola, Caiinthia, 
and Salzburg. Its area is 8^ sq. in., and pop. 
(1880) 1,213,197; (1900) 1,356,494, who are partly 
(67 per cent.') of Geiman and partly (33 per 
cent.) of Slavonic origin. Styria fa a mooBtainoas 
country^ traversed in all parts by rami&cationa of 
the Alps. The Save and Brave water the soutibern 
districts ; the Mur, goin^ south to the Drave, flows 
through the middle of toe duchy ; while .the Enna 


skirts the novtfa-west boundiuy. it 

variables but generally raw sad ecild 
and more inoujitaiiioiis poxtioB, wd xeUegn 

.and in the south. Forests cover oi 

the area; 26^ per cent, fa meadoweWttaq^)g|i>^^ ; 
and 22 per cent, fa under cultivatioiiy 
onto, maize, rye, potatoes,, roots for eaitl^-; wet 
wine. The chief wealth of tlie conniryi hdw^MiillS 
lies in its miiieial products, espeeially 
Rec<mdary minerals include salt, eoai, gra|Afa% 
zinc, &c. Tlie chief industries are connecteQ Witt 
the production of iion and steel, and their 
facture into such articles ns machinery, agriew 
tuml implements, wire, and so forth. Tlmns noKO 
also manufactures of cement, chemicals, 
cloth, gunpowder, beer, pa])er, tobacco, and giasa. 
Styria wan anciently divided between Norievim aUd 
Pannonia, and in the end of the 6th 
was colonised by the Wends (Slavs). In 16^ 
it was sei^arated from Cariuthia and made a 
separate margi-aviate ; and in 1 192 it was joined to 
the Austrian crown, having a few years previously 
been made a duchy. 

Styx (Gr. stygemy ‘to hate’), one of the rivers 
of Hades — the tenth part of tlie waters of Goeanus 
—flowing round it seven times with dai'k and slug- 
gish stream, across which (!Jliaron femes the sha^e^ 
of the departed. The nymph of this stream tvifa 
tlie daughter of Occanus ana Tethys, and she firstv 
together with her children, '^came to the Ifalp of 
Zeus against the Titans. For this service 
were talcen to Olympus, and she herself beeaiijiO! 
the gotldess by wliom the most solemn oaths of 
immortals were sworn. W'hen smdi «i* ootli woa 
taken Iris brought some of her sacml watw fas % 
golden cup, and whoso swore fabely by it Jiky 
speechless and breathless for a year, and 
banished nine from the councifa of the godk-^A 
rocky stream falling into tlie Crathfa in the north- 
east ol Arcadia bore this name, the seenery arounpd 
it being fittingly \veird and desolate. 

Suabia« See Swabia. ^ \ 

Suaheli* See Swaiuli. 

SlllVklll. or more correctly Sawakin, a eeai^it 
of the lied Sea, stands on a small rooky fabiiia iin 
a bay on iU west side, and fa the pr4uci(ial. msMdet 
for the commerce of Nubia and of the cmmfafaa qi 
the Sudan beyond. The islambtowii fa 
with the settlement of El-Keff on the . 
mainland by a causeway. There are activeliid^ 
tries in silver arnanients, knives and spe^-he^^ 
and leather- woik ; but the commerce was, pireVfa^. 
to the dfaturhances which broke out in that quavfaur 
in 188^ of much greater moment, being vamed at 
one million sterling annually. Since tranquiUfay 
was restored the trade has revive<i (^103,800 in 1880: 
£251,700 in 1890 ; £250,000 in 1900). The moie im- 
portant exiHnts are silver oniaflients, ivory, 
millet, cattle, hides, and gold ; tlie impe^tej, 
cottons, flour, su^mr, rice, ghi, date^ and - 
Here some 6000 or 7000 pilgrims embaak every jmur 
for Mecca. The Egyptians occupied this pOTt 
they extended their power over tlie Sudiui ; gpjd hi 
its vicinity several battles %vere fought between the 
allied E^ptians and English o^inst the i^alioai 
followers of the MahdL Ever since those troubles 
began Suakiii has been lield - fay mi English gapir 3: 
son. Pop. 21,000. See BeubeU ; and works by 
G. Fany { 1885) and W. Gallpwey ( 1888). 

Saar^ Francisco, a philosopher and 
of the Koinan Catholic uhnrcb, w'os bom 
Granada on 5th January 1548. As a youth he imaC- • 
so backward that he had eonsiderable 
^niikg adnifasioB to the order of the ' 

his mind ripened rimidly and develogecL in. * 

respects nansuatlj Mgh qtialitMa. 
course of hfa carmhe taught 
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Valladolid, Rome, Alcala, Salamanca, and Coim- 
bra. His theoloOT was a modification of that of 
Molina (q.v.); he held that in the case of the 
elect there is a peculiar ^race granted, specially 
adapted to their several ludividual natures. In 
formal scholastic philosophy he steered a middle 
coui*se between realism and nominalism. The 
most notable of his books were what may be 
termed the earliest foreshadowing of the modem 
doctrine of interuational law (Tractatvs de Legi- 
hua CLC Deo Legislatore) and a treatise condemn- 
ing the extravagant pretensions to kingship put 
forward by James I. of England. This latter 
(Defcnsio Catholicce Fidei) was written in 1613 at 
the command of jthe pope. Suarez died at Lisbon 
on 25th September 1617. His works were published 
in 2.3 vols. at Mainz and Lyons in 1630 et aeq.^ and 
in 29 vols. at Paris in 1859. There is a Life of him 
by Deschamps (Perpignan, 1671), and another by 
Werner (2 vols. Ratisbon, 1861). 

Subahdar was, under the Mogul government, 
the title of a governor of a province. It now 
designates a native officer in tiie army in India, 
holing a rank equivalent to that of captain, but 
subordinate to the European officers. 

Snb'altejrn^ in the Army, is an officer below 
the rank of captain — i.e. a lieutenant or sub-lieu- 
tenant. 

Sublaco (anc. Siihlaqueum), a city of Italy, 
lies embosomed in hills oeside the Teverone, 32 
miles E. by N. from Rome, and was the cradle of 
the Benedictine order and the place where the 
printing-press was first set up in Italy (1464). 
There ate two monasteries dating from the 6th 
century, one of which (Santa Scolastica) contains 
a small but valuable library, whilst the other was 
built near the cave in which St Benedict lived. 
The city was greatly favoure<l by Pope Pius VI. : 
he enlarged its castle (built 1068), erected a church, 
&c. Pop. 6503. 

Sabinfeudatlon* See Land Laws. 
Subject. See Ob jkct. 

Sublapsarian. See Predestination. 
Sub-lieutenant. See Lieutenant. 

Sublimation is a chemical process similar to 
distillation, but differing from it in the nature of 
the substances to wliica it is applied. While in 
distillation liquids are convertecl oy tlie agency of 
heat into vapour, which is condensed in the liquid 
form usually by the cooling action of water, in 
sublimation solid bodies are reduced by heat to 
the state of vapour, which reassumes the solid form 
on cooling. Sublimation is usually conducted in a 
single vessel of glass or iron, the product being 
deposited in the upper part of it in a solid state, 
while the impure residue remains at the bottom ; 
but in the case of sulphur the vapour is condensed 
on the walls of a large chamber. Iodine affords a 
good e^cample of sublimation. On gently heating 
the lower part of a Florence flask containing a little 
of this substance a puiple vapour rises, which 
almost immediately condenses in small brilliant 
dark purple crystals in the upper parts of the flask, 
while any impurity that may be present remains at 
the bottom. Amongst the substances obtained by 
this process, and employed in the Pharmacopoeia, 
are arsenious acid, benzoic acid, corrosive sublimate, 
and sublimed sulphur. 

Submarine Forests. See Fossil Peat, 
and Postglacial and Regent System. 

Submarine nilnes. ^ See Mines (Military). 

Submarine NaTiaation. When the Diving- 
bell ( 9* V.) had shown that air for respiration can be 
sullied to persons in adequately arranged vessels 
under water, ingenious men began to speculate on 


the possibility of navigating closed ships or boats 
in similarly exceptional circumstances. The first 
submarine boat on record was constructed in* the 
beginning of the 17lh century by a Dutchman 
named Cornelius Drebell, or Drebelle. She was 
ropelled by oars, and was tried in the Thames 
y order of James I. She carried twelve rowers, 
besides passengers. This vessel is alluded to in • 
Robert Boyle’s New ETyperiments^ Physico-Mechani- 
call^ touching the Spring of fAe Afr, &c. (Oxford, 
1660)- Pages 363-365 of this curious work contain 
an account of Drebell’s experiment, and state that 
he accounted his chief secret to be ‘ the Composition 
of a liquid that w^ould speedily restore to the 
troubled air such a proportion of vital parts as 
would make it again mr a good while fit for 
respiration.’ The composition of this liquid for 
enabling the same air to be used again and again 
was never made public. Bishop Wilkins, who also 
favoured some other whimsical projects, devoted a 
whole chapter of his Mathematicall Magick ( 1648) 
to a dissertation ‘Concerning the possibility of 
framing an Ark for Submarine Navigation.’ He 
here recites the difficulties of the scheme, but evi- 
dently considers them not insurmountable ; and 
afterwards he enlarges upon its advantages, in 
privacy, security from pirates, storms, ice, &c., in 
naval warfare, philosophical experiments, dis- 
coveries, &c. In 1774 an inventor named Day lost 
his life in an experimental descent in Plymoutlz 
Sound in a vessel of about 50 tons burden. One of 
the most successful machines contrived for sub- 
marine navigation was that of Bushnell of Connecti- • 
cut, which was proiected in 1771, and completed in 
1775. Bushnelrs cliief object appears to have been 
the introduction of submarine w^arfare. His vessel 
was xwopelled by screws, somewhat resembling 
those now in use for steam-vessels, and there was 
sufficient air to last for half an hour. In 1800 
Robert Fulton, also an American, while residing in 
Franco constructed a submarine boat, of which he 
made many trials, some of them at the expense of 
the French government, on the Seine, at Brest, 
and at Rouen. Compressed air Avas used for res- 
piration, and he remained at a depth of 25 feet for 
four hours, propelling the boat in any direction; 
he also successfully attached a torpedo containing 
guimowder to the bottom of an old vessel lying 
in Brest harbour, and blew her up. The vessd 
patented in 1859 by Mr Delaney of Chicago was 
egg-shaped in transverse section, and diminished 
nearly to a point at each end. It had two iron 
tanks in the interior ; one had air pressed into it hy 
an air-pump ; the second contained water. The 
engineer of the boat, by pumping w^ater into or out 
of the second tank through the action of the air in 
the first, could raise or lower the boat to dilFerent 
depths in the water. In 1863 the Confederates in 
Charleston made use of a submarine boat against 
the blockading Federal squadron. This boat, called 
a ‘ David ’ after her inventor, was built of boiler- 
plates and propelled by hand by eight men at a 
maximum speed of four knots; two side-rudders 
Avere used for sinking and raising the .boat when in 
motion ; she was cigar-shaped, and w’hen advancing 
to attack her top was just on a level with the sur- 
face of the water ; three trial trips Avere made, and 
each time she sank and failed to rise, the crews 
perishing before they could be rescued ; the fourth 
trial, hoAvever, Avas successful, and p&sing out of 
the harbour she succeeded in blowing up the Housch 
tonic^ but could not get .clear, and . was carriM 
down by the Housatonic. Several of these ‘ Davids * 
were afterwards constructed by the Confederates, 
but none of them again succeeaed in inflicting any 
serious damage upon the Federal 'ships. 

For some years afterwards, although several ; 
experiments were carried out in France and 
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AmeAckf no fiucceuBsful results were arrived at, 
but in 1886 a submarine boat was built at Stock- 
holm bjr Nordenfelt She was driven by steam, 
and ran 16 miles at a speed of 5 knots, but was 
only immersed for five minutes at a time; she 
descended, however, some 30 feet, and this was 
repeated several times* A similar boat was con- 
structed for and bought by the Greek govern- 
ment Two others somewhat larger were built by 
Nordenfelt for the Turkish government, and were 
tried at Constantinople in 1887; they were 100 
feet long, 12 feet in diameter, with a displacement 
of 160 tons, and when not immersed had a speed 
of 12 knots, travelling a distance of 100 miles 
without recoaling; they had a crew of six men, 
and descended successfully to a depth of about 50 


miles without exhausting dl 

the accumulators* The Gymnoie ^ tomr.’ 

displacement, was follow^' 1 182S0 W 

Ztai^ of 220 tpna In 1899 rae 

was launched, and the nATarvaf, of 

of the ^Bubmersibles.’ In 1902 four more 

Narval type were built, and soon France 

fifty submarines proper and submersibles, of 

68 to 200 tons. After 1900 the British Admi^^. 

had five submersibles built, of 120 tons 

ment, and after exhaustive experiments at Fori^/; 

mouth fourteen more were ordered.- The 

Japanese war of 1904 gave a great impulse 

experiment and enterprise in the whole departomfVi 

of submarine navigation, and for all navies sul^' 

marines, submersibles, and torpedo-boats have biMSui;. ' 


feet. A still later Nordenfelt boat was tried at built. Submarines proper are vessels which navi-^ 
Southampton, also in 1887 ; she was 125 feet long, gate either below the siiiface of the sea or, wheh;;^ 
with a diameter of 12 feet, a displacement of 230 immei-sed to their proper beaidngs, are almoi^ 
futons, and indicated 1000 horse-power with a speed entirely covered by the water ; the motive power is ; 
of 15 knots when not immersed; with her cupola electricity, stored in accumulators. Submetsibles, , 
awash, however, this speed was reduced to 6 besides navigating on the surface of the Wkt^r 
knots. Although these boats at the time seemed like ordinary vessels, have the power of submciging 
to answer all expectations, further experiments themselves when necessary to avoid a dangei^ or 
would seem to have shown that they could not for the purpose of attacking an ettemy^s ship* 
be depended upon for real practical work, and They have two distinct motors — a gasoline engine ; 
the original boat, after lying some time at for driving the vessel on the surface of the wateVr 
Copenhagen without finding a purchaser, was and an electrical motor for diving. Thdr 614^,; 
finally bought and broken up as old iron in 1891. drawback is the time — several minutes<--it takes 
By the choice of steam as his motive ; ; 

power the inventor created diffi- 

-* t I-- 




culties not easily to be overcome, i 
•and prevente<l the satisfactory de- i 
velopment of that type of boat, 
pne result of this choice was that j 
the boat, when proceeding without i 
communication with the atmo- 
sphere, was entirely dependent 
upon the energy developed by the 
lioiler. That this method of ac- 
cumulation is disadvantageous is 
clear from thermo-dynamic prin- 
ciples, wJiich show that from a idlo- 
gram of water of 200° ^ntipado, 
when it is cooled to 121 C. by the ^ electric acei 
withdrawal of steam, only 2000 cunob ; the 
m.kg. of work can Ise obtained. hreakfng down, 
Then not only is the great weight proccedln, 

of the engines and boiler a ais- 
advantage, but the continual radiating heat from 
the boiler renders a prolonged stay in one of these 
boats impossible when under the surface. An 
attempt has since been made in England with the 
Houi^an natron-boiler, but with no lietter re- 
sults; and later inventors have adopted electric 
accumulators with electric motor and engines as 
the motive power. Experiment shows that as 
much as 8000 m.lfg. of work can be develope<l per 
kilogram of accumulator weight. In 1888 a boat 
called the Nautil%iSy designed by a Mr Campliell, 
was tried in the West India Docks. She was 60 
feet long, with a beam of 8 feet, was driven by 
electr|eity, and fitted with two impulse tubes for 
Whitehead toirpedoes. The trial was fairly suc- 
eesaful. 

The nearest approach to a workable submarine 
boat was made In two boats built in France, 
named tho Goubet and pymnote^ and in one, the 
built, at Cadiz. After exhaustive trials, 
measure of success was obtained ; and in. 
lW7.the French navy bad fbur such boats. The j 
so called after her designer, a lieutenant 
in the Spaxdsh 'navy, was first trim at Cadis in 
May 1$89. According to the iofficial reiK>rts, with 
'25Q aMhiinnlatCrs on board she; attained a spe^ 

7 knots, and ^ it is bdfeved /^uit vHtlr^d 
aceutttulatois a of 11 knots be 

MchH- 9he covered two trials some W 


Section of the French Submarine or Surface Boat buili lSSB 

a, tlie electric accumulators ; t, tanks for compressed Sir ; e, d, pumps; 

/, cunob ; (fy the .safety or emergency weight, which. In ev6nt of or , 

hreakfng down, can be detached, when the vessel at once rtaCs td the surwtw 
Wlieu proceeding on the surface only the cupola,/, is visible alx>vo water. ... 


change from one motor to the other when diving, j/ ; 
the true Hubnmrine can plunge below the surlaiijy. 
practically at a moment^} notice. On the oth^; ■ 
hand, a submersible, owing to its larger 
remain away from its base, and consequently tvavetf 
farther than the submarine can ; she can Tecbs.rj^ / 
her accumulators herself, arul need not retuihh ^ 
harbour until her store of gasoline is exhausted; 
while the amount of electricity which can be stor^. ; 
in the accumulators of a submarine is necessaHJj^:; ] 
limited. The submarine, if it is to be considered. a;i‘ 
serious fighting weapon, must be capable of remedfi* 
ing under water sufiioiently long, or of 
below the surface of the water long to 

make sure of evading being sighted by the ejaepiy ; 
it must therefore be able to remain briow thrdngh- 
out the longest day-— some rixteen or eight^n 
hours. 

Among other defects of the submarine, what- 
ever its nature, is the dilBeulty of drschaiging its 
torpedo under sueh conditlohs as to make its sii^:^ 
ing its object a fair certain^* . IJnder 
only see by means of a ^pensoope’ of a very 
field of vision, which runs tlie risk of. 
obscni-ed by spray tvom the waves just 
may be necessary that it should be 
the submarine u. more invisible tium ^ 

boat, its field of vision % less exteiud^i|l^^ ; 
less sore. For the rest, torp^iohliii^tS' 
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«inarine8 will probably collaborate dniixi^ war, the 
one acting during the night, the other during the 
day, for the defence of harboui*s, both navai and 
commercial ; and their known presence will un- 
doubtedly tend to create j^on board the ships of a 
blockading fleet a certain state of disquiet and 
worry Avhich may in time prove detrimental to the 
momle of the men. The r61e, theVefore, of sub - 1 
marines and subinersibles will be : tiie iii-at named 
to protect coasts and iiarbours against the attempts 
of hostile fleets, by forcing them to keep well out 
at sea ; and of the latter to attack the enemy out 
at sea, and even to menace his coasts, the entvances 
to liis harbours, and even his harbours themselves. 
See also TonPEDOES, and for submarine air supply, 
Divino. 

Sabmarine Telegrraphs. See Teleghaphy, 
and Atlantic Telegraph. 

Subpcena^ in English law practice, means the 
writ or process by which the attendance of a party 
or witness in a court of justice is compelled. It is 
a writ in the Queen’s name commanding him to 
lay aside his business and all excuses, and attend 
at the time and place in<licated, under a penalty. 

If the witness is required to produce a document 
the writ isu called a suhposna duces tecum. If the 


SUBWAYS 


the same batteiy against the spiritual substances 
which the bbhop had spared, and thus pulverised 
the world into uusuppoiied accidents. Ail our per- 
ceptions, Hume declares, * may exist separately, 
and have no need of anything else to support their 
existence.’ The criticism, however, which is valid 
against the peculiar form which the doctrine of 
substance had assumed in Locke ignores the really 
indispensable character of the cimeeption. 'The 
notion of substance as something over and above 
the qualities— an inaccessible soinewbat, hidden 
behind the q^lities instead of being revealed by 
them — is undoubtedly false. But a pure pheno* 
menalism can yield no theory of knowing or being. 
The world, as it has been said, is not a flight of 
adjectives; qualities do not fly loose; they are 
necessarily nnifled in a substance er subject. In 
recent philosophy the misleading idea of a sub- 
stratum reappears in the Kantian theory of tl^e 
unknowable tbin^-in-itself, which in ti^rn develoj^, 
into the characteristic doctrine of modern agnosti- 
cism. 

Subways* The term subway has been most 
generally applied to arched passages or small 
tunnels under streets for the purpose of contain- 
ing gas-pipes, water-pipes, and sometimes sewer- 


the writ isu called a suhpeena duces tecum. If tlie gos-pipes, water-pipes, and sometimes sewer- 
person summoned do not attend and has not a good PH>e8> or at least drains for surface-water. Some 
legal excuse, such as dangerous illness, he may he ^-^^o contain telegraph-wires and pipes for the 
sued in an action of damages or committed to transmission of compressed air. They are made 
prison^ of suflicient size to permit of workmen walking to 

Subsidence. See Upheaval. “ them to examine the pipes and to execute 

T X A X At. repairs. It need hardly be said that in large towns 

parliamentary grants to the crown, such subways are a great public benefit. Thew= 
levied on persons in the form of so much on the save the necessity for breaking up streets to get at 
land or goods ; or ^^ants of special sums the pipes for repairs, an operation which not only 

obstructs the traflic, but prevents the roadways 
denote money paid by and foot-pa venients from being kept in proper con- 
order to procure a limited dition. Jpaiis has Jong had an extensive system of 

v^ions °Thn« the pnipoees above noted. These are 

1 built of stone, and are of various shapes, being 

Na^oleon I., Great circular, oval, or egg shaped, or witli straight side! 
foreign powers to a and scmicircnlar top. The lower portions of them 

DTOcrros^of the French are stepped for footpaths, with a track for the 

progrras of the f rench. dram between these. A number of these subways 

bubstance is a term which has played a great have been constructed in London — ^in Southwark 
part in philosophical and, tlieological discussion. Street, Queen Victoria Street, and the Thames 
It occurs nrst in the Aristotelian enumeration of Embankment, for example. The subway under 
^tegories, where dvala is in a manner opposed the roadway of the Boulevard Sebastopol, one of 
to the other nine categories of attribution and the largest in Paris, is 16 feet wide and 11 feet 
relation. This contrast IS expressed in the cqrrela- high; that under the footway of the Thames 

won ot the Latin terms substance and accident. Embankment is 9 feet wide and 7 feet 3 inches 

Substance is defined as that which exists se, high. 

whereas attributes or nccidonts exist in alio. The Another class of subways which has been exten- 
substance, in other woi ds, w regarded as an inde- sively constructed of late years both in Brit&in and 
indent existence, a permanent subject of which abroad compiises arched passages under railways 
the accidents are pi^dicated, and to which they to enable passengers to pass from one side to 
qualities or states. Individual another of a station, or to communicate between 

two adjacent railway stations. In some cases 
these are elaborate examples of underground 
engineering, and when they are faced with glazed 
bricks, as most of them are, they have a clean 
and elegant appearance. 

The nanie subway was in general use during its 
constiiiction for the deep tunnel dlectric railway 
betM'een the City and Southwark, now called the 
City and South London Railway, which was opened 
in 1890, Two separate tunnels were made for this 
?P another for the down 
trafne. At the stations the passengers descend 
ascend by hydraulic lifts, unless tnSy prefer to iniise- 
the stairs. A second underground electric railway, 
the City and Waterloo, 1 J miles, was opened in 1896, 
and another from Waterloo to Baker Street was 
making in 1899. The obvious advantage of having 
so much of the local passenger traffic withdrawn 


objection which readily occurs that God alone is 
in this sense substance — i.e. truly self -subsis tent 
— they replied by the distinction between per se 
and a se. If the world is not^to be resolved into 
a flux of accidents, created substances must exist 
se ; but God alone exists a se or absolutely. 
Tim same distinction — between created substances 
and God as the one absolutely independent sub- 
stance — reappears in Bescarfces, but is repudiated 
»y pppoza, who thus reaches hts completely pan- 
theistic doctrine of the untca substantia. In £mglish 
philosophy the aspect of substance made most pro- 
minent IS that of an underlying ‘substratum ’ (the 
Greek or unknown ‘support’ of the 

qnahties we know. Locke, like Descartes, believed 


frem the crewded Tree^rpre^eTto 

5?^® negative critfei^ of BerkeW was brought method of underground i^ways in Lohdpn imd 
to bear against the first class, while Hume direct^ other busy cities. See Titwm. 
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€hxmlt ift^ Proeeedittffs of CwU En^ineero, iroL xxiv^ 
for tho dfidiis and subwaTs of Londoit and Paris; X«t 
Prom£hadi€» d€ Paris (1878), for seetioKM of the Paris 
subways; and Enffinsering, vola allx. and L (189Q)» for 
p^Murs on ^ City and Southwark subway; 

Snccessloil* a term used technioallv in Bomdn 
and Scots law (out not in English law) to denote 
the taking of property by one person in place of 
another. The order of succession in Roman , and 
Scots law differs in several respects from that in 
' English law. See Heir, Kin (Next of). Execu- 
tor, Husband and Wife, Legitim. For legacy 
and succemon duties, see Legacy and the af- 
manacs. For Apostolio Succession, see under 
ihat heading, 

Sttcceasioil Acte* From a comparatively 
early period in English history parliament occa- 
sionally exercised the power of limiting or modify- 
, ing the hereditary succession to the throne. The 
first instance of such interference occui'rcd in the 
case of Henry IV. ; and parliamentary interposi- 
tion was su&equently exercised in the case of 
Henry VIL and in regard to the immediate 
successors of Heniy VIIl. The respective rights 
of James I., Charles I., and Charles IL were 
acknowledged by parliament. The revolution of 
1688 was fonnd^ on the so-callod abdication of 
tlie government by James IL The Convention 
bestowed the crown on William and Mary for 
life, and regulated the claims of Anne. In view 
of the impending extinction of tlie Protestant 
^descendants of Charles I. the crown was settled 
by 12 and 13 Will. HI. cljap. 2, in the event 
of the deatli of William and Anne without issue, 
on the next Protestant line, according to the 
regular order of succession — viz. the descendants 
of the Elec tress Sophia of Hanover, granddaughter 
of James I. ; and it w^as at the same time enacted 
that whoever shodld liereafter come to possession 
of the crown should join the communion of the 
Church of England as by law established (see 
George L, Hanover). This is the latest parlia- 
mentary limitation of the crown ; but the right of 
parliament to limit the succession was secured by 
6 Anne, chap. 7. 

Succession^ Wars is the general name given 
to contests which took place in Euiojk^ during 
the 18th century on the extinction of certain 
dynasties or ruling houses. Four such Avars arc 
usually enumerated — that of the Spanish succes- 
sion (1701-13), of the Polisj^i succession (1733-38), 
of the Austrian succession (1740-48), and of the 
Bavarian succession ( 1777-79 ). The first and third 
alone are of sufficient general historical interest to 
lie noticed hei'e. 

( 1 ) War OF THE Spanish Succession. Charles 
II. , king of Spain, having died without direct 
descendants in November 1700 , claims were raised 
to the vacant throne by the husbands of his two 
sisters, Louis XIV. of France, who had married 
the elder, and the Emperor Lipoid I., who had 
married the younger. Both these inonarchs were 
also themselv^ grandsons of Philip III, of Spam ; 
but neither desii^ the Spanish crown for his own 
head. Louis put forward his grandson Philip of 
Anjou ; whilst Leopold advocated the claims of his 
second son, the Archduke Charles. The Electoral 
prince Joseph of Bavaria, grandson of the Emperor 
Leopold, was the heir originally designated in King 
Charles’s will, but he died In the beginning of 1699. 
Both Louis XrV. and his wife had nine years before 
solemnly renounced the crown of Spain for them- 
selves and tlieir heirs; nevertlielms, after Joseph 
of Bavaria died the agent of Louis XIV. induced 
Charles of Spain to nominate Philip of Anion 
as his snooessor. Three months after the SjpaniS'h 
monarch’s death the French priiioe entered MTadiid, 


and was erowned as Fliflib V. ; and 

was at first recognised by all the Eun^Mh psmm 

except the emperor. Louis, however, sbcjil 

the United Netherlands and England^ .aad-.i^iieiy 

joined Austria for the purpose of aimed oppittilljMli 

to France. '-.r;,?..' 

HostUities were begun by Prince Eugene fioi! AjW 
in 1701; and in the following year the,c<MmiiSt 
I raged not only in Italy but also in the NetheriaCtill 
and in Swabia. At fiist the allies were viotorfiaiau 
all along the line ; Marlborough took the fnTtrnwiei. 
on the Meuse and overran the electorate of Cologne# 
and the Landgrave of Baden liad the good forfuse; 
to drive back the most redoubtable of the Frc^i^ 
commanders, Villars, who liad crossed ^e 
from Alsace.^ But the aspect of things was alteft^^ 
in 1703 by Villars, in conjunction witli the il^eetc^ 
of Bavaria, penetrating as far aa the Tyit>I and 
capturing Passan, whilst the imperialists in Italy 
were more than held in check by Venddme. Bat 
in the campaign of 1704 Marlborough and Eugen^, 
acting in concert, iiiilicted a crushing defeat uiibn 
tlieir opponents at Blenheim (q.v.) and drove them 
back into France. Two years later the forces of 
Louis wero compelled to withdraw from the Ketber-^ 
lands owing to Marlborough’s great victory of. 
liamillies and his capture of the principal jPlepiish 
towns. At the same time Eugene and nis relariYO . 
the Duke of Savoj^ routed the French near Tnrias 
and swept tliem out of North Italy, 
the war had extended to the Ibenan peninsulal ' 
I’he king of Portugal declared for the allieC; aitd 
Archduke Charles made himself master of 
Ionia, and even for a time held poasessum -^t 
Madrid. The English captured Oibmltar in 1764; • 
hut they and the Portuguese sustained a. WyerO ‘ 
defeat from the Duke of Berwick (comnioumn^ 
French forces) at Almanza fai 1767. In 
year liouis, feel ing. the severity of the stir|£&, 
opened negotiations for a settlement. Bpt tbe 
allies, having the umier hand, thought to bumbte 
him yet more, and tno war went on. 

An attempt of Vend6me and the Duke of 
giiTiily to reconquer the Spanish Netlieriandsin'l^^ 
Avaa frustrated by Marlborough and Eugene> wllCi . 
routed them at Oudenanie ; and in the next. yter 
they defeated at Malplaquet the hitherto invi^blp r 
Villars. Yet just Avhen the fortunes 
seemed to be at their w'orst, circun^t<iii^.|^ 
veued in his favour. In England the Wfa^ WeW 
supplanted by the Tories, wlio voted for j / 

ami ill Austria tbo Emperor Leopold died^ laid WM .: 
succeeded by the Archduke Charles. Acoordii^ly 
the Avar languished, and, Philip V. having plsdgw . 
himself tliat the crowns of Spain and Franoe flhottld ' 
not be united, all the allies, except the empetoTi 
signed the treaty of Utrecht (q.v.) on 11th April 
1713. The emperoi*, too, was brought to tcuoii 
after Villars had overmnthePalatinatoand Badet^ 
and he signed peace at Bastatt (7th Mareh 1714 ' 

whereby he acknowledged Philip as king of Sp0if^ \ 
and became himself tlie ruler of tlie Spaidril. 
Netherlands, Naples, Milan, and Sardinbl. 

See Mahon, Itistorp of the War of ike JSiuteessim in 
l^ain (1832); Colonel title Hon. Arthur Famell, 

War of SueetBsion in Spain (18^); Couroy, Xa Coafi^ 
tion de 1701 eontre la France (2 vola Farl^ ; Veii 
Noorden, Der Spanische Erbfoigekri^ (3 vela : 

dorf, 1870-82); Ameth, Evgm von Smiogm (S? f 

vpla. Vienna, 1858).; and the artiries BugenR, 

BoiioUGB, Pexebborougu, Vtllabb, Aa in this woria ; ; - ^ 

(2) War of the Austrian Succession., Tliif 

Emperor Charles Yl. died in 1740, XeaviB^^clltt^'v 
hereditary dominions — Bohemia, HuBcavy^ AiMv’ 
the archduchy of Austria— to his daug&t^;lii|l^ ; 
Theresa^ She wss at onee beset by 
to profit from the presumed umakuess eC a 
ruler. The Elector Charles Albert Of' i ‘ 
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bad refused his signature to the Pragmatic Sanction 
(q.v.), demanded the imperial crown as the descend- 
ant of the Emperor Ferdinand I. , and he was backed 
up by France and Spain. Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland advanced his claim as being the husband 
of the eldest daughter of the Ernjperor Joseph I. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia seiy.ed the oppor- 
tunity to wrest Silesia, which he greatly coveted, 
from the crown of Austria. The Bavarians and 
the French (under Belleisle) invaded Bohemia, and 
crowned the elector king of that country at Prague 
on 19th December 1741. About two months later 
he assumed the imperial crown at Frankfort-on- 
Main ; yet on the very next day his own capital 
(Munich) was occupied by the Austrian general 
Khevenhiiller, who, assisted by the high-spirited 
Hungarians, had advanced up the Danube, and 
now speedily overran Bavaria. A few months 
later the empress-queen bought off her most 
dangerous antagonist, Frederick, by riving up to 
him Silesia. At this time, too, Augustus of 
Saxony, who had at first made common cause with 
the French and the Bavarians, witlidrew from the 
contest and made pe«ace with Maria Theresa. In 
the end of 1742 the Austrians were forced out of 
Bavaria and the French evacuated Bohemia. The 
English, \>nio from the hrst paid a substantial 
subsidy to Austria, took up arms on her behalf in 
this same year, and in 1743 defeated the French 
at Dettingen in Bavaria. In this year the Aus- 
trians repossessed themselyes of the Elector Charles 
Albert’s dominions. Saxony now joined the allies 
and took tlie field against his former associates. 
On the other hand, Frederick renewed hostilities 
and invaded Bohemia ; but after a short interval 
he was once more willing to make peace. About 
this juncture Charles Albert died, and his son 
and successor abandoned his father’s pretensions 
to Maria Theresa’s dominions. This left France 
to carry on tlie struggle alone. But whilst Austria 
had the better of tlie war in Italy, Marshal Saxe 
captured several of the Flemish fortresses, won the 
victories of Fontenoy (1745), Rocoux (1746), and 
Lawfeldt (1747), and reduced the Austrian (for- 
merly Spanish) Netherlands. Peace was at length 
concluded at Aix-la-Chapel}e on IStli October 1748, 
things remaining pretty much in statu except 
that Frederick was allowed to retain Silesia. 

See Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresias (10 vola 
Vienna, 1863-79); and Maria Theresa, Saxe, &o. 

Slicclllic Acid derives its name from its 
having been originally found in amber ( Lat. sue- 
cinum). Succinic acid occurs as a natural con- 
stituent not only in amber, but also in the resins 
of many of the pine tribe, in the leaves of the 
lettuce and wormwood ; and in the animal king- 
dom it has been detected in the fluids of hydatul 
cysts and hydrocele, in the parenchymatous juices 
of the thymus gland of the ca}f, and of the pancreas 
and thyroid gland of the ox. Succinic acid is con- 
vertible into tartaric acid, and conversely. 

Succory* See CHicoRr. 

Suceoth* See PiTHOM. 

Succubus* See DEMONOLOGY. 

Sncculenf; PlantSf a descriptive phrase 
applied to the Crassulacem, Cactaceoe, Euphorbi- 
aceas, Mesenibryacete, some Liliaceee, &c. 

Sachet* Louis-Gabriel, Due d’Albufera, and 
marshal of France, was born, son of a silk manu- 
facturer, at Lyons, 2d March 1770. At twenty-two 
he volunteerea into the cavalry of the Lyons national 
guard, next fought in Italy, and by his conspicuous 
coura^ and ability at Lodi, Rivoli, Castiglione, 
Areola, and a hundred battles, had risen by 1798 
to be general of brigade. He added to his* reputa- 
tion in Egypt and again in Italy, served as general 


of division under Joubert in 1799, and the year 
after was second in command to Mass^na. He 
covered himself with glory by checking a vastly 
superior Austrian force under Melos (1800), and 
so preventing the invasion of the south of France. 
He . took a distinguished part in the campaigns 
against Austria (1805) and Russia (1806), and 
was subsequently (April 1809) appointed general*' 
issimo of the Frencn army in Aragon — nis first 
independent command. By marvelTous tact no 
less than niilitary skill he reduced this stubborn 
province to complete subinission within twu years. 
He conquered at Mavia and Lerida, and took Tor- 
tosa and Tarragona, for which he was rewarded 
with a marshal’s baton. In 1812 he destre^ed the 
army of Blake at Sagunto, and on the 9th January 
of that year captured Valencia, earning the title 
of Duke of Aloufera. The details of his five, 
Spanish campaigns have been well given by him 
in his Mtmoires sur ses Campagnes en Espagne 
(2 vols. Paris, 1829-34). He was created a peer 
of France by Louis XVTII., but joined Napoleon 
after his return from Elba, and was charged with 
the defence of the south-west frontier. Deprived 
of his peerage after the disaster of Waterloo, he 
did not return to court till it was restored in 
1819. He died at the chd,teau of Saint- Joseph, 
near Marseilles, 3d January 1826. O’Meara and 
Las Cases tell us that of his generals Napoleon 
ranked Mass6na first and Suchet second. ^ 

Sucking-fish* a name sometimes given to the 
Remora (q.v.) or Echeneis, which has a dorsal^ 
sucker, and to other fishes which have a sucker 
formed by the union of the ventral fins—e.g. Cyclop- 
terns lumpusy the Lumpsucker (q.v.). To the 
members of the carp-like Catostomidac, almost 
exclusively confined to the rivers of North America, 
the name sucker is also applied, in allusion to. their 
mode of sucking up their food,* which consists of 
small aquatic animals. 

Siicklinu* Sir John, poet, was>orn at Whit- 
ton in MidoTesex, and baptised February 10, 1609. 
He was of good family on both sides, and his 
maternal uncle. Sir Lionel Cranfield, became Earl 
of Middlesex ; his father held office as a secretary 
of state and comptroller of the household under 
James I., and was made privy -councillor by 
Charles 1. Suckling may have been at West- 
minster, as Aubrey says, but certain it is that in 
1623 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, five 
years later went on his travels abroad, and served 
for some time in Germany under Gustavus Adol- 
phus. He returned about 1632, and soon became 
‘the darling of the court,’ distinguished before all 
by his wit and prodigality. An inveterate gambler, 
he spent his days and nights at cards and bowls, 
his intervals divided betwixt gallantry and verse- 
making. In April 1635 he appeared beforo the 
Star-chamber for breaking the statute passed in 
the eighth year of Charles to require all land- 
owners to ^spend some time on their estates. To 
aid the king against the Scots he raised a troop of 
100 horse, and equipped them so handsomely &at 
it is said to have cost him about £12,000. They 
rode qorth with the king, but shared the shame of 
the rout before the Scots at Duns. The lampoon 
by Sir John Mennes has commemorated the 
cowardice of Suckling and his gay cavaliers, but 
in reality they behaved no worse th&i the rest of 
the royal army. Suckling was retuH^ied to the 
Long Parliament fdr Branaer, joined in the |ibor- 
tive plot to rescue Strafford from the Tower, and 
in more desMrate plots still against the lib^ies 
Lof the kingdom by means of French and Ii^h 
troops, and his schemes being discovered he fled 
for safefy to the Continent. Impoverished and 
disgraced, it is almost certain that he poisoned 
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is extensively used in cookerv, while purified 
mutton suet under the name of Sevum Prcep^a- 
tum occurs in the Pharmacopoeia, and is obtained 
by melting and straining the internal abdominal 
fat. It consists of a mixture of the ordinary ani- 
mal fats, with a great preponderance of the most 
solid of them — viz. steaiin, which constitutes about 
throe-fourths of the tvhole. The pure' suet of the 
IPharmacopceia is * white, soft, smooth, almost 
scentless; and is fusible at 103** (39*4° C.)*’ it is 
used as an ingredient in plasters and ointments. 
Ordinary melted suet is frequently employed in 
the same manner as lard, to preserve potted meats, 
fish, &c. from the action of the air. See Fats. 

Suetonlns* Caius Suetonius Tranquillus, 
grammarian, critic, and chronicler, contempor- 
ary with Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian, having 
been bom (birthplace and parentage unknown) 
under Vespasian. Of his manhood we find some 
traces in the letters of the younger Pliny, who, 
wheu appointed by Trajan proconsul of Bithynia, 
took Suetonius with him. Pliny’s friendship, mani- 
fested in bringing him under the emperor’s notice 
as * probissinium, honestissimiirn, eruditissimum 
virum,’ procured him means and leisure enoiigli for 
literature, of which he was a professed votary. 
After Pliny’s death lie was befriended by C. Septi- 
cius Clams, prefect of the praetorians, to whom he 
dedicated his best-known work, in eight books, The 
Lives of the First Twelve Ccesars. He became 
Hadrian’s private secretary, a post he long held till, 
compromised in a court intrigue, he forfeited it, to 
devote himself entirely to literature. He was then 
about fifty years of age, hut no further incident of 
his life is known to us. 

In the compilation of his Lives Suetonius must 
have had before him the Annals and Histories of 
Tacitus; perhaps (according to some scholars) the 
Lives of Plutarch, But he has neither the dra- 
matic power of tlie Roman nor the philosophy of 
the Greek. The Augustan historian Vopiscus 
praises him as a ^most finisiied and impartial 
writer* {emendatissirnns ct dtindidissimns scriptor) 
— merits which later criticism still allows him. 
His method, indeed, is of the simplest. After 
detailing the emperor’s family history, he describes 
his youth and manhood till he assumes the purple ; 
after this he abandons the chronological oixler and 
dwells on the character of his subject, as shown in 
public and private, according to virtues and vices, 
irrespective of periods of lire ; next he reverts to 
the order of time in relating the portents of death, 
the mode of death itself, and the terms of the em- 
peror’s will. Ever anxious to exclude uncertainty 
from his narrative, he deals with ascertained fact 
and does nothing by interposed discussion to bias 
the reader’s judgment one way or another. With 
no affectation oi epigram, his brevity is masterly, 
and probably no writer ever compressed so much 
that is interesting into so brief a space. He had 
many imitators (Bt Jerome among them) in an- 
tiquity and in the middle ages. His other works, 
De lUnstrihus Grarnmaticis (of which a coniplete 
copy existed in the 15th century) and De Claris 
Rketoribus^ need only be mentioned here, as also 
the fragmentary lives of Terence, Horace, Pereius, 
Lucan, Juvenal, and Pliny. 

Britkh scholarship has done nothing for the text or 
exegesis of Suetonius. After the editio ^inceps (Rome, 
147u)l, the best are those of Casanbon (1596 and 1610), 
F««A. Wolf (1602), Roth, with admirable prolegomena 
(1657), and Beifferscheid (1860). ^e also D. Knhuken’s 
BehMa (l^eyd. 1668). Of translations those of Adolf 
Stahr in German (1864) and of Rigutini in Italian (18^, 
with Roth’s text) are among the best. That in Pirn’s 
Classloal Library is fair. For Suetonius Paulinus, the 
Roman governor of Britain, see Boadicca. 

SuevL See Swabia. 


SueZf a town of Egypt^ is situated ab the 
southern extremity of tne Suez Cwal and ori 
the Gulf of Suez, a norths arm of the Bed 
Sea. Close beside the town the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamship Company have extensive store- 
houses and magazines, there is a large English 
hospital, and the sweet-water canal from Ismailia 
teriiiinates here. The railway from Ismailia runs 
through the town on to the spacious harbour 2 
miles beyond. The streets are generally neglected 
and uneven, and by night unlighted. Suez has 
not a very large trade of its own (£800,000 to 
£900,000 annually ) ; most of the commerce passes 
through it without making halt. Pop. (1890) 
13,000. The town is surrounded by the desert. 
At more than one period in the past this place was 
the seat of a flourishing trade, as for instance in the 
time of the Ptolemies, when it was called Arsinoe j 
under tlie firat Moslem rulers of Egypt, who called 
it Kolzum, the Greek name being then Clysma; 
and from the 16th to the 18th century, when it 
formed an important Hape in the European trade 
with India ; but by the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury it was again ouite decayed. It began to 
revive when the overland mail route between Eng- 
land and India was opened in 1837, and has im- 
proved yet more since the completion of the 
canal. 

Suez Canal. — The ancient Egyptian king, 
Rameses IL, seems to have been the first to exr 
cavate a canal between the Nile delta and the Red 
Sea. This, having been allowed *to fill np and 
become disused, was reopened by Darius I. oft 
Pensia. It was once more cleared and made ser- 
viceable for the passage of boats by tho Arab con- 
querors of Egypt. The plan of connecting tho 
Mediterranean and tlie Red Sea by means of a 
canal wide enough to admit of the passage of ocean- 
going vessels caught the attention of Napoleon, 
and lie commissioned the engineer Lepbre in 1798 
to examine and report to him as to the practica- 
bility of tho idea. This expert’s opinion, wliich 
was defewto erroneous, that the surface of the Red 
Sea was nearly 30 feet higher than that of tho 
Mediterranean, put an end to the project. But tlie 
niistake having lieen corrected by English officei-s 
in 1841, the French diplomat Lesseps (q.v.) set him- 
self (in 1849) to study the isthmus more thoroughly, 
and in 1 854 he managed to enlist the interest of 
Said Pasha, khedive of Egypt, in his scheme. Two 
years later the Porte grants its permission and 
tho Universal Company of the Maritime Suez 
Canal was formed, receiving important concessions 
from the ruler of Egypt. Half the capital was 
raised by public subscription in Europe, chiefly in 
France; toe other halt was contributed by the 
khedive. The first spiteful of earth was turned 
at Port Said, the M^iterranean terminus of the 
canal, on 25th April 1859. Soon from 25,000 to 30,0(X) 
men were at work excavating. But in 1862 pro- 
gress was gi'eatly delayed owing to the necessity 
of fimt completing the canal that w'^as to bring ' 
drinking-water from the Nile to Ismailia, near the 
middle point of the isthmus, and thence cany it 
southwards to Suez on the Bed Sea i moreover the 
new viceroy, Ismail, refused to ratify the conces- 
sions tliat had been made to the company : it was, 
however, agreed to let liiih buy them back for the 
Slim of £3,800,000. This hindrance being removed^ 
the wofk went on again ; and at letigui, on Idta 
November 1869, the canal was duly opened for 
vessels. It had coist altogether about W milliim 
pounds. The total length is 100 miles ; the width 
of the water-suiface was at first 1510 to 8Q0 feet, 
the wddth at the bottom 72 feet, and the minimum 
depth 26 feet At Port Said two strong brealc- 
waters, 6040 and 6020 feet long respectively, were 
run out into the Mediterranean ; at Suez anotiber 
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Map of Suez Canal. 

Said the canal crosses Lake TVIenzaleli ( 28 miles 
long); and three more— Lake Ballah, Lake Tinisah 
(5 miles long), and the Bitter Lakes (23 voiles) — 
are tiuversetT to the south of it. Tlie highest point 
or elevation that was cut through does not exceed 
50 feet above sea- level. At intervals of 5 or 6 
miles ‘ sidings * or side-basins aie provhled to 
enable vessels to pass qne another. At the end 
of a dozen yeai’s tne traffic had increased so enor- 
mously that a second canal began to be talked 
about ; and in 1886 the task of widening, and also 
deepening, the existing canal was commenced. By 
1890 the canal had been deepened to 28 feet, and 
widened between Port Said and the Bitter Lakes 
to 144 feet, and from the Bitter Lakes to Suez to 
213 feet. 

The increasing use of screw-propellers in steam* 
vessels, with the enormous shortening of sea-voyages 
to India, China, and Australia effected by the canal, 
^mpidly increased the tonnage of vessels using this 
route. The subjoined table gives the salient par- 
ticulars : 


Both In respect of tonnage w w 
of ves^ls Great Britain 
nations jput to»tlter; in i901»20ro 
were Blitish, their /tonnage leaohmg we 
of 8,651,015 tona Since 1886 the flme 
the transit through the canal has been. 
accelerated. In that year a vessel took Omw 
averam thirty -six hours to get throneh;' bnt^. 
1898 the average time of passage was mteen 
thirty-six minutes. Moreover, since 1st Maim 
1887 the electric light has been used to light 
way during the night. Tlie first year that tMa 
adjunct was in operation it was used by 395 Vessefr 
out of 3137 ; in the year 1896, 3217 out of 3409 used 
it. The cost of getiing through by electric light 
amounts to about £10 for each vessel. Beside 
100,000 founders* shares, the original capital of tl^ 
company consisted of 400,000 shares of £20 eaoS^ 
making a sum total of £8,000,000. Of these sbiur^ 
176,602, which belonged to the khedive, were jpw 
chased from him by Beacoiisfield for the Bntish 
government in 1875 for tbe sum of £3,976,^2. 
although he had mortgagcnl the interest on them 
up to the year 1804. Since the formation ot tbe 
company additional obligations have been incurred 
to the amount of £8,110,567. All net earnings that 
remain after 5 per cent, interest has been paid are 
<livided iri the lollowing proportions : 71 l>er cebtw 
as dividend to the shareholders, 15 per cent, to the 
khedive, 10 per cent, to the holders of fonudet»*^_ 
shares, 2 per cent, to the managing direoiom, 

2 per cent, to tbe companv’.s emplc^ees.. In 19QI 
tlie transit receipts for the first time exceedw , 
£4,(K)0,000 ; in 1902 they reache<l £4,148,800. 

.See V. do Lcssej^s, Le C<mal de St^ez (Paris, 1875):, 
and Lettrcfiy Joariialf et DoamenU <l l*Mi»toire dtt 
de Suez (5vols. Paris, 1881); Joiirnal oj Ihe 
Society! (Juno 1887): S%m Canal^^ Metuma oj Sh^apiii^ 
mul Tonnage, JSSS-Ot (Lend. 1891); B. A. Cameron, 
in the Nincice-uth Century (1898) j and other reooni 
books on Kgypt (q.v.). 

Sllfliouli name given to the exhalations of hoh 
snlphurouB vapours, which are common in volcaifib 
regions. 8ee VoLCAi^o, 

HtifTocation. Sec Asphyxia, RESPtRATtoi^', 
Stkanohlation. 

Suffolk, :he eastern mo.st county of Bnglaud, ui 
Imnnded on the N. by Norfolk, E. by the 
Ocean, S. by Essex, and W. by CamWidgeshith^ 
In length from east to west it riieasnii^ 57 uiUai, 
and the mean breadth from north to south^ is ^ 

Smiles. Area, 1475 so. m. ;j)op. ( 1801) 

(1831) 296,317; (1861) 337,070; (1901) 3844^ , 
Though no hills of any notable characterv 
within its coniines, Suirofk is not by any ineaus 
Bordering on the seacoast, it is low and skiii^ nir 
banks of shingle, except near Lowestoft and BoU^- 
w’old, andag^n at llunwich and Felixstowe," 
all rest on sandstone clifis ; adioining and runioi^ 
parallel with these last stretches an almost 
tiauous series of light sandy heath-lands, glbra^ 
in summer with gorse and heather ; and inlaod 
the country is uudulatitig, well watered, aud/^for' 
the most part well wooded, the scenery in 
e.g. at Yoxfoi-d, aptly call^ the gaiden of Buffelk, 
and in the vale of the Gippinp— being very pic- 
turesque. More than two- thirds of the county 


ing at its north-west comer with a tract oi 

fen-land. The Waveney, Aide, Debei^' 

and Stour, all flowing eastwards, are 

rivers ; with the exception of ooe bcaiuflidte^ fine 

railways are all worked by the Oveob ItoMm 

Company. The Suffolk crag, or whitu Is. bine 

of the divisions of the Bntish-^CKifilb SyntesD 
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(q.'V.); and CoproHtes (q.v.J are raised in the 
t^g^on between Ipswich and Woodbridge. gnn- 
Bints at Brandon. Agriculture, despite the depres- 
sion of late years, still forms the staple industry. 
780,000 acres being under cultivation. A red pollra 
breed of cattle, of which the cows are deservedly held 
in high esteem, is peculiar to the county ; and its 
pigs, some black and others white, are also widely 
known. Horse-breeding too, apart from the racing 
establishments at Newmarket, is a specialty, a 
large export trade being carried on in j&oth riding 
ana cart horses ; and immense quantities of lambs 
— blackfaced, and a cross between the Norfolk- 
horned and the Southdown — are raised. The 
manufactures are noticed under Ipswich (the 
capital), Beccles, Stowmarket, and Sudbury, these 
being, with Bury St Edmunds, Lowestoft, and 
Woodbridge, the most important towns. Con- 
taining 21 hundreds and 517 civil parishes in the 
dioceses of Norwich and Ely, its parliamentary 
divisions are five in number, each returning one 
member, and it lias two county councils, one for 
the eastern and the other for the western district. 
The assizes are lield alternately at Ipswich and 
Bury St Edmunds. 

The history of Suffolk, presumably from its 
lying somewhat* off the beaten track, presents but 
few facts deserving of special mention ; prior to 
the Conquest it was in common with the rest of 
East Anglia (of which it formed part) oft times 
overrun and pillaged by the Norsemen, whilst of 
incidents of later date it will suffice to mention the 
descent of Flemish mercenaries under the Earl of 
Leicester in 1173 in support of the claims of Henry 
II. ’s eldest son, culminating in their defeat at 
Fornham, near Bury St Edmunds; and the sea- 
fights off Lowestoft (1665) and Southwold (1671). 
In antiquities the county is especially rich, and 
amongst them mny be noted the ruins of the 
castles of Burgh (Roman), Framlingliam, Orford, 
and Wingfield (the last the place of Charles 
d 'Orleans* imprisonment); the gatehouse of But- 
1^ Priory (Norman); earthworks at Fornham, 
Haughley, Nacton, and Snape; the fine flint- 
work churches scattered throughout the county, of 
which perhaps the best examples are those of 
Blythburgli, Lavenham, Melford, Southwold, 
Stoke-by^ayland, and Walberswick ; and the 
old halls (many of them moated) of Helmingham, 
Parham, Hengrave, Rushbrooke, Ickworth, Som- 
erleyton, Giffords, and West Stow. Of Suffolk 
worthies (exclusive of those named under ^swich 
and Bury St Edmunds) the best known are Bishops 
Grosseteste, Aungerville, and Bale; Archbishop 
Sancroft; Chief -justice^ Glanvill and Cavendish; 
George Cavendish (Wolsey’s biographer); Nash, 
Crabbe, and Robert Bloomfield (poets); Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes; the Earl of Arlington, Roger 
North, Capell (the Shakespeare commentator); 
Gainsborough, Frost, Constable, and Bright 
(artists); Banbury (the caricaturist), Edwards 
(the etcher), Woolner (the sculptor). Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow, Arthur Young, Clara Reeve, Mrs 
.Inchbald, Kirby (the naturalist), John Hookham 
Prere, Crabb Robinson, Sir Philip Broke, William 
Johnson Fox, Professor John Austin and his 
brother Charles, Admirals Fitzroy and Rous, Dr 
Routh, Profe^ors Maurice and Cowell, Edward 
FitzGerald, Sir J. D. Hooker, Sir Heniy Thompson, 
Agnes Strickland, and Miss Betham Edwards. 

See works 1^ IQrby (2d ed. 1764), Callum (1813), 



fa the Countp of Svijfolk (2 vola, 1818-19) ; and an article 
in the Quarterly for April 1887. 

Suffragan (Lat., ‘assistant’), in England a 
ooadjtttor-Bihop appointed to assist a bishop in the 


administration of some pairt bis see : sneh bishops 
i^not succeed to the see in which they .have been ' 
sufTragans. The name also, and mdginally. belon» 
to all bishops in a province, as expresmng th«r 
relation of subordination to the metropolitan. 
Snfl^age. See PabimmeiAt, Bbfobu. 

Snfllrcil. Pierre Andrd de SufifVen Saint* 
Tiopbs, a French naval hero, was horn a yonnigm 
son of a good Provence family, July 17, 1729. At 
fourteen he entered the navy, and faret saw fire in , 
the indecisive action with the English off Toulon 
in 1744. He took part in the unsuccessfnl attempt 
to recapture Cape Breton ( 1746), was captured by 
Hawke in the ^y of Biscay the next year, but 
soon exchanged, and after the peace went to Malta 
and served for six years amongst the Knights 
Hospitallers. Again in the French service, he 
took part in the action oft* Minorca (May 1766), 
was again captured in Bosca wen’s,, destruction of 
the Toulon fleet (1769), after' the peace of 1763 
cruised in the Mediterranean for the protection of 
trade, and took part in the bombardment of Sallee 
in 1765. Commander in 1767, be served four years 
in the service of Malta, and returned to France to 
the rank of captain in 1772. Early in 1777 he 
sailed to America, and his ship began the indecisive 
battle of Grenada on 6th July 1779. He next served 
with the allied fleet blockading Gibraltar, and 
early in 1781 was placed in command of a squadfom 
of five ships for service in the East Indies. After 
an action at the Cape Verd Islands, he outsailed 
Commodore Johnstone to the Cape, and so saved * 
the colony for the time. Sailing to Madras, he 
fought a hard but indecisive battle off Sadras, and 
soon after, in a bloody two days' battle off Pro- 
vidien on the coast of Ceylon, proved himself a 
consummate master of naval tacucs. But he had 
to stniggle against scurvy, want of supplies, and, 
still worse, the disaffection and cowardice of his 
senior officers. Having captured Trincomalee, he 
two days later stood out of the harbour with fifteen 
ships against the English twelve, and fought a 
hard but irregular battle. His last fight (June 
1783) was also indecisive. Suffren arrival in Paris 
early in 1784, and was received with the greatest 
honours, and created vice-admiral of France. He 
died suddenly at Paris, 8th December 1788, most 
probably of apoplexy, to which his extreme corpu- 
lence made him subject. Frenchmen give the 
Bailli de Suffren (he had been made Bailli of the 
Order of Malta) the most exaggerated praises, and 
Professor Laughton styles him ‘one of the most 
dangerous enemies the English fleets have ever 
met, and without exception the most illustrious 
officer that has ever held command in the French^ 
navy.’ See Laughton’s Studies in Naval History 
(1887). 

Sufism, a form of mysticism within Islam. The 
Koran is unfavourable to mysticism, for it tells of 
a God perfectly distinct from the world and from 
the souls of men, who has decreed from all etemity 
the lot of every person, and who is to be pleased 
with outward rites and conduct. Sufic mysticism 
has come into Islam through Pei*sia, where, under 
the influence of Indian Buddhism, its pantheistic 
ideas existed before the Mohammedan conouest. 
Sfilts claim as their founder the woman K&bia, 
whose grave on a hill east from Jerusalem drew a 
many pilgrims in the middle ages. But that dis- 
tinction rather belongs to Abfi Said ibn Abt-1-, 
Chair, a Persian of Khorassan, Who, notwithstand- 
ing the saying of Mohamm^ that there is no 
monkeiy in Islam, founded a monastei^ about 815. 
His followers wero called Sfifis or /Wrollers from 
their ascetic garb. A contemplative life soon 
naturally sought in Pantheism that for the 
heart which it could not find in the distant# unsyin- 
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pathetic Ood of Islam* Thereafter Sufism divided 
Itself. Some with the Persian Bestftinl, who died 
iu 875, professed openly tiiat man is God. Others 
with Jonaid, who died in 909, a Persian too, though 
bom in Ba^ad, were of like faith, but cautious 
and orthodox in their language. The favourite 
watchword of Islam, the Unity of Ood, meant 
with them that God is all. The cibject of all Sufism 
was to deliver the soul from the^sway of the pas- 
sions by destroying human nature and the power 
of^ the flesh, ana so to make the soul merely 
spiritual, uniting it by love with God, from whom 
it had emanated as a ray emanates from the sun. 
Cautious Sfifis were often revered as saints, w'hile 
sometimes the incautious became martyrs. Many, 
like Jonaid’s pupil HalUj, who was executed by 
Hdmid, the vizier of the calif Al-M6qtadir at 
Bagdad in 922, were alternately adored and perse- 
cuted. In Sufism the devotee must choose a 
teacher, and strive toward development through 
degrees, of which there are commonly reckoned 
three. First is the Law, wherein the SCift is merely 
a Muslim, blameless in all ordinances of morality 
and of Islam ; but the only motive to worship or 
obedience is not fear of imnishment nor hope of 
reward, hut love. Second is the Way or Method, 
wherein he practises asceticism, fasts, watches in 
silence and solitude, studies Sufistic lore, drives 
away other thought, rises into an occasional 
^static state, Hftl, which when permanent is called 
a position, Makilm. Positive religion, needful for 
the weak, is now needless for him. The final 
^legree is Certainty ; the transcendental objective 
God has now become subjective ; the Bfifi is now con- 
sciously God ; all religion is vain. The first great 
Sfifi poet was the Persian Fcrid oddin Attar, who 
died c, 1220. The greatest Sfift poet was another 
Persian, Jelftl cddtn lifimt (1207-73). But BuHsm, 
the dream of the least and the most cultured alike, 
lias been the religion of H/lfiz and Sihli and of 
nearly all the great Persian poets. Tlieir luscious 
language of love and beauty’s charms, of intoxica- 
tion and the wine- house, is strongly sensual or 
spiritual according as it is taken. Of the Safiides, 
who reigned over Persia from 1499 to 1736, the first 
was Ismael the Sfifi. In 1777 a famous Siifi, Mir 
Ma<;;fiin Ali Shah, came from India to Shird/, and 
raised a great Sfifi fervour, against w’hich a very 
severe persecution Wtas started hy churcli and stale 
in 1782, and lasted many years. Yet the influence 
of Sufism in Persia and eastward is rather increas- 
ing than waning; and in all orthodox lands this 
most fatal dissolvent of Islam is >vclconied. There 
are many sects in Sufism. In Persia when the 19th 
century began there were at least a quarter of a 
million of Sfifis. There are more no^v ; but with 
the majority the name means not pantlieist but 
freethinker. In this sense the Bfifis or Wise may 
include half of the Persian middle class. 

Sugar* The sugars form a natural group of 
substances, for the most part of vegetable origin, 
connected with glycerol and the copyright isoa in u.s. 
glycols on the one side and with byj. a Lipioncott 
the dextrins and with bodies of company, 
the starchy class on the other. They are, as a 
rule, crystallisable, soluble in water, less soluble 
or insoluble in alcohol, and insoluble in ether 
and in other solvents which are immiscible with 


r un from, the luscious sweetness ot cane-sugar 
the feeble sweetness of some of tiie sacclia- 
roids. This quality, however, is not confined 


i the aromatic group, ana even oy some inor- 
antc salts, such as those of lead and yttrium, 
lost sugars possess the property of causing rota- 


tion of a ray of polarised li^tf ■ 

activity serves as- a means 
great value to the analyst. The sugafS; 
according to the views entertained as to ib . 
stitution into three, classes : the aaeeharotdltf^iil»0 
glticoses, and the saccharoses. The sacchMJKromii^^ 
regarded as saturated hexatomic alcohols, and Iiav9 
the general formula CgHigOg, or differ from thfc^ ' 
having in certain instances the elements of watsif \ . 
super^ded. Mannite, dulcite, isodulcite, hesperi- 
din sugar, jpersite, sorbite are the chief saccharotds, 
but qiiercite, pinite, raffinose, and eiythro-man- 
nite, which possess formulae departing from 'Uie 
type are usually include under the samo 

heading. The saccliaroids are all crystalline, and. . 
not capable of lieing fermented either with yeast 
or with the lactic and butyric bacteria, or in one 
or two instances undergo a very feeble action of 
this kind. The glucoses are more important ; they 
are the aldehydes of hexatomic alcohols, and have 
the general formula Dextrose, lievulose, 

and maiinitose closely reseinole one another, reduce 
Fehlihg’s solution, readily fennent (except the 
last) with yeast, rotate the plane of polarisation, 
and when oxidised yield saccharic acid. Galactose, 
w^hich is probably a mixture of two dextro-rotatory 
sugars, closely resembles lawulose, but has a feebler 
action on Fcliling’s solution, and yields muci^acid 
under the iniluence of oxidants, j nosite, sorbinose, 
and encalyjitose do not ferment w ith yeast, but are 
acted upon’by the hwtlic and butyric bacteria (milk 
and cheese). 

Dextrose (synonyms glucose, grape-sugar^ starch- 
sugar) is the Hiost< important sugar of the glucose 
class. It occurs in the anhydrous conditton as 
transparent pri.smatic crystals, and in warty masses 
having the composition CRH«gO« + HyO, which lose 
all their water Udow'^ KX)'" 0. It melts at 146° C., 
is less soluble in Avater and in alcohol than sucrose, 
and dissolves in boiling water in all proportions. 
Dextrose has a dextro-rotatory action upon polar- 
ised light, and reduces Fehling’s solution. It is 
not affected hy moderate l»oiling with dilute aoids, 
nor does it readily char under the influence of 
strong sulphuric acid, but forms with this body an 
acid etliereal salt decomposed by water. It also 
ft>rins analogous compounds W'ith many other adds. 
It is raphlly decomposed on boiling with caustic 
alkalis or caustic Jiine. Dextrose is found ready 
formed in the grape to the extent of 15 per cent., 
and in many other fruits. It maj' be prepared by 
dceoiujKising the glucusides and by the hydrolysis 
of .starch, dextrin, cane-sugar, ^cc., by means of 
dilute aekls, diastase, or invertase, also by the 
action of sulpliuric acid upon cellulo.se. In honey 
and in many fruits it occurs in association with 
Icvvulose, a glucose w hich bears a great resemblance 
to it, but IS distingui.shed by Laving a greater 
Bweetne.s8 and a la' vo- rotatory power. Ljcvulose is 
said to be even sweeter than cane-sugar. 

Tlie saccharoses^ with the general formula 
CiyHajO,!, are the most important sugars, inas- 
niuch as ordinary sugar, malt-sngar, ana sugar of 
milk are iiientliers of this class. They may be 
regarded a.s condensation products of the glucoses, 
and derived horn two molecules by elimination of 
the elements of water, thus : 2CeH^O« - HgO = 
CjyHgyOji. Tlic saccliaroses are, with the excepr 
tions of malt-sugar (maltose) and milk-sugar (lac- 
tose), incapable of reducing Fehling’a solution. 
They are fermented by yeast, but only al'ter ■ ; 
previous conversion into glucoses by tlm agency 
of an enzyme (or enzymes), invertase, secreted by ^ 
that organism. The , saccharoses are charred by 
strong sulphuric acid. Besides the three already 
mentioned, this group contains meUtosei UielcjS!- 
tose, mycose, and synanthrose. 

Sucrose (syn. cane-sugar, saocharOc^, sacCharon, 
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cannose, &c . ) is a solid crystallising in the form of 
monoclinic prisms — generally with fiemihedral faces 
— which are transparent, colourless, and have a 
: sweet taste, a specific gravity of about 1 *0, a melt- 
ing-point of about. 160^0., and strongly rotate the 
plane of polarisation to the right (see below). 
Sucrose is soluble in about half its wjsight of cold 
water and in boiling water in all proportions ; it is 
nearly insoluble in absolute alcohol and soluble in 
dilute alcohol, the solubility increasing with the 
dilution in an ascending ratio. Ether, chloroform, 
j carbon disulphide, oil of turpentine, petroleum 
spirit, and liquids immiscible with water generally, 
j have no solvent action upon this sugar. Sucrose 
I melts at about IGC* C. (320® F.), and assumes on 
I cooling the condition known as ‘ barley-sugar,’ 

1 which is probably an allotropic form ; at a little 
' above the fusing-point it passes into a mixture of 
dextrose and Ijievulosan without loss of water. 
When still further heated water is given off, and 
i the mass begins to blacken with evolution of fumes 
i having a characteristic odour ; and at about 200® C. 
j caramel, a mixture of caranielan, CioH,aOg, cara- 
! melen, and caramelin, is 

obtained. Caramel is largely used for the colour- 
ing of wines,,beer, vinegar, &c. Alkaline hydrox- 
ides in the cold have little or no action on sucrose, 
but when fused with caustic potash this sugar 
yields oxalate and acetate of potassium. 

Solutions of sucrose possess the property of dis- 
solving the oxides of the alkaline earths, with which 
the sugar forms compounds of definite composition. 
The Liquor Ccdcia Saccharatus of pharmacy is a 
solution of lime in syrup, and with baryta sucrose 
forms the compoun d CjaHaU BaOH )On, which falls 
as a precipitate when syrup is mixed with a con- 
centrated solution of baiium hydroxide. With 
, strontia sucrose forms the compound Ci^Hoo 
! (SrOH)aOii as a precipitate, and this reaction fs 
; employed commercially for the separation of crys- 
talfisable sugar from molasses. The precipitate is 
granular, easily separates, and after bein^ washed 
with hot water is aecomposed with carbonic acid. 
Sucrose in the solid condition, or in the form of 
a strong synip, is decomposed in the cold by con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, with formation of a 
spongy carbonaceous mass, and evolution of 
sulphur dioxide and other volatile products. 
Nitric acid acts upon sucrose, forming nitro- 
sucrose, saccharic acid, oxalic acid, or carbonic 
aci<l, according to the concentration of the nitric 
acid ; the fuming acid in the cold produces nitro- 
Bucrose. Sucrose, like all the members of the 
saccharose group, is hjrdrolysed when heated in 
solution with dilute acids ; in the case of sucrose 
a mixture of dextrose and Imvulose results, the 
I change consisting in the assimilation of the cle- 
; ments of water and bisection of the sucrose mole- 
cule. This action is termed ‘Inversion,’ because 
the solution after the action of the acid rotates 
the plane of polarisation to the left, but the term 
is now appliea generally to the hydrolysis of sac- 
charoses by acid. Inversion takes place slowly 
even in the cold with hydrochloric or sulphunc 
acid, and with dilute solutions of sucrose, but at 
70® C. the change is very rapid ; acetic, tartaric, 
citric, and the other weak acids have much less 
power in this respect. The process of inversion is 
of value in analysis of mixtures of various sugars. 

Sucrose is a strong reducing agent, which is 
another way of saying that it is readily oxidised. 
It quickly decolorises solutions of potassium 
permanganate even in the cold, and on boiling 
with this reagent yields oxalic and carbonic acids. 
When heated with solutions of silver or mercury 
it causes separation of the metals, and it precipi- 
tates gold from the chloride. When boilm with 
cupric salts in presence of alkaline hydroxides 


there is no separation of cuprous oxide, but after 
continued ebullition a partial reaction occurs. 
After undergoing inversion by dilute acids or 
invertase it quickly and completely reduces alka- 
line solutions of copper (see below). 

The behaviour of sugar under the influence of 
living ferments is of great interest theoretically, 
and of importance from a practical point of view. 
Some of the mould fungi (Hyphomycetes), nearly 
all the yeasts ( Saccharomycetes ), and many torula 
forms ferment solutions of sugar with formation of 
alcoliol and carbonic acid in jpresence of somp forms 
of albumenoid matter, andT of certain inorganic 
substances. The mould fungi, particularly those 
of the genus Mucor, function as alcoholic ferments, 
that property being especially but not exclusively 
possessea by the budding spores of these organisms, 
which in many instances closely resemble the yeasts 
in appearance. The commonly occurring mould 
Penictllium glaucum possesses the power of secret- 
ing an invertive ferment which is able to convert 
sucrose into other sugars. Monilia Candida directly 
ferments solutions of this sugar without previous 
inversion, a property not possessed by the strong 
yeasts ; Mucor racemosus secretes invertase and fer- 
ments sucrose after inversion ; several other Mucors, 
as M^ erectns, M, spinosusy Jf. mticedo^ M, circinel- 
loides^ &c., have no inverting action, but can pro- 
duce fermentation after the sugar has been inverted 
by extraneous means. But the chief interest attachep 
to the action of yeasts, which par excellence the 
true alcoholic ferments. The strong yeasts, Sac- 
charomyces cerevisicc (both top and bottom forms ),o 
the two forms of S. ellipsoiaens (bottom forms), 
and the three forms of S. pastorianus^ all secrete 
invertase and vigorously ferment sucrose. Of the 
feeble yeasts S, marxianns and S, exiguue ( Han- 
sen), which have little action on maltose, invert 
sucrose and ferment it with energy. Of the other 
species of Saccharotiiyces in some instances little is 
known regarding their fermentative action ; but & 
membranrvfacieiuH is believed to be the only Sac- 
charoniyces which neither inverts nor incites fer- 
mentation of one kind or another. S. apicnlattcs (so 
called, although not a true Saccharomyces because it 
forms no gonidia) secretes no invertase, and there- 
fore cannot act upon sucrose. The action even of the 
stronger yeasts upon this saccharose is very feeble 
in the absence of albumenoids of the peptone class 
and of the necessaiy salts, but in the presence of 
these latter ammonium compounds, asparagin, and 
some other nitrogenous bodies can to a great extent 
supply the place of the albumenoids. U nder favour- 
able conditions — viz. the presence of these necessary 
yeast foods and of sucrose to an extent not too 
great — the introduction of a small quantity of 
healthy yeast is quickly followed by the multipli- 
cation of the organism, accompanied by inversion 
of the sugar and the production of alcohol and car- 
bonic acid. The process of inversion takes place 
at an early stage of the fermentation, and is a 
chemical reaction capable of being effected by the 
enzyme (invertase), separately presented in the 
absence of the organism ; the production of alcohol 
is a function of tlie living cell, and becomes slower 
and more difficult as the percentage of spirit in- 
creases, the alcohol constantly tending to inhibit 
the fermentative act, until at length, when about 
14 per cent, of alcohol has been produced, il ceasi^ 
altogether. Pasteur, who was the first to show tne 
true character of yeast, formerly considered the 
fermentation of sugar to be an anaerobic pheno- 
menon, taking place only in the absence of oxygen, 
in order to obtain which the yeast tears up the 
sugar molecule; this view, however, is not now 
held, it being believed that the Saccharomycetes 
are to a ^eat extent indiflerent in this respect, 
playing their part equally well in presence. of 



much oxygen or of a minute (neoeasary ) quantity. 
Besides meohol and carbonic acid other substances 
are produced f )rom sucrose by yeast, notably gly- 
cerol and lactic acid, and certain odorous principle 
to a small extent. Pure cultures of yeast are said ' 
not to elaborate the higher alcohols (fusel-oil), but 
this view requires to oe supported by further in- 
vestigation. 

Sucrose occurs very widely in the vegetable 
kingdom. It is found in the sugar-cane ( Si^harum 
officinarum)^ of which a nuinber of varieties are 
known and cultivated; in many other grassy 
(Graminifo); in the sap of many forest trees ; in 
the roots of certain plants ; in numerous seeds ; 
in most sweet fruits, usually in association with 
invert sugar ; and in the nectar of flowers. The 
sugar-cane was the source from which sugar was 
originally prepared, and the East first learned the 
use of this article of diet. The cane has doubtless 
been known in India from time immemorial, and 




n 



Sugar-cane (Saccharum ojSicbmrum), 

sugar is still produced from this source in that 
•country, but the quality of that now exported does 
not bear comparison with the product of other 
lands. The early classical writers, esjiecially 
Herodotus, Theophrastus, Seneca, and Strabo, 
make undoubted references to sugar, which they 
speak of as ‘ honey of canes,' or ‘ honey made by 
human hands;’ and at about the date of the 
Christian era this substance had become pretty 
generally known under the name of saccharon or 
" ^accharum. Our word sugar is derived, through 
Fr. mcre^ Span, azimir^ Arabic sakkar* Persia 
from the Sanskrit shctrkard^ whicn signifies 
a substance consisting of small grains* The term 
candy, applied to sugar in large ciystals, took its 
origin from the Arabic and Persian kand w kandaL 
It IS believed that Bengal was the locality in which 
cane-sugar in a dry granular state was flrst pre- 
pared. The Chinese admit that they first gained 
their knowledge of the art of making sugar from 
India, somewhere about 7fl6 to We 

have evidence that at a later period, the 9th 


century of our era, si^ar was .Berstik: * 

and the Persian physioians of the Ifithr aaOr. Uth 
centuries first introdnoed it into medkpee^^^^^^ 
Arabs cultivated the cane in many Of 
terranean settlements, and as early as 961 iuH; , 
plant flourished in the Iberian peninsula*' ; 
afterwards sugar of Egyptian origin h>rmed a 
of trade between the merchants of Vmiice ' 

London, wool, which then constituted the grait 
wealth of England, being largely exported 
exchange for it. The manufacture of sugar friitia 
the cane, thus interesting historically, still 
nishes a considerable part of the entii*e supply ; aiidi 
the best sugar is derived fi*om this source, althbu|^ 
the beet-root now actually yields a greater quan* 
tity. 

The sugar-cane has been introduced mto 
almost all tropical and subtropical countries; 
tlie East and West Indies, the southern Uni^ 
States, Central America, Brazil, Peru, Chili, 
Mn^iritius, the Malayan Archipelago, Egypt, 
northern Australia, South Africa, and many islands 
of the Pticific may l>c mentioned as illustrating the 
wideness f)f its range, altlioiigli the list is by no 
means exhaustive. The cane seems to havel^en 
introduced by Jesuits into the southern United 
States from the West Indies about 1750; hut sugar 
culture was neither an important nor prosperous 
industry when Louisiana was ceded to the Unitrf 
States in 1803. This state soon became and still 
is a great sugar-j>roducing state ; the cane is gro^ 
in all the Gulf states on l:>oth sides of the Missis- 
sippi ( though in all these states it sometimes 
suners from frost). Cn Europe it is or has been 
grown a little in Sicily and in Andalusia. 

The cane, which may be descrilwd as a gigantio 
grass, thrives best in a warm, moist climate, >Vith 
prevalent sea-breezes and moderate intervals of 
liot, dry weather. Many descriptions of cane exist, 
and these are regarded as varieti^ of one species, 
although some botanists have raised a few to the 
rank of distinct speedes. The common sugar-cane 
of the Unitetl States is the Creole or Made^l 
others cultivated being the Otaheite, Bataviw^, 
( /hinese, and Salaugore. The Rtem, which varieti: 
from 0 to 14 feet in height, is from 1 to is^ 
thick, and join toil at intervals of from 3 to 6 inbheai 
its pith, of open cellular structure, contains the 
sugary juice. The tops and lower joints are no^ 
erushm ; the outer skin contains much sOioap 
The ‘ arrow * or flowering stem is without jointi^ 

I and heai'S a panicle of soft, silky flowers. Tile 
eatic Huifers much from the ravages of rats (to 
check whose ravages the mongoose or iclmeumon 
has in some places been successfully used), 
from white ants, and several boring insects. The 
plant is propagated from the eyes or buds which 
grow on the stems, as no cultivated cane seems to 
ripen its seed ; and the ‘ stoles,’ or ^i*tions remOiii^ 
ing in the ground, thi-ow up fresli canes, called 
ratoons, for several seasons — sometimes twenty 
years — after which replanting is necessary. The 
young cuttings are planted in rows 3 feel apart, 
and at intervals of 2 feet from plant to pian^ 
The cane requires a fertile, marly soil, not toe 
lieavily charged with common salt or otner saliM 
ingredients. The most Buitable manure is farm- 
yard dung or night-soil ; superphosphates and the, 
various artificial fertilisers are considered to be less 
advantageous, but the presence of lime is of print;: 
ary importance. 

The sugar exists in a state of solution in eeriftiii 
cells in the stem of the plant, and fa erder te 


lills which ruptufa the cells, or the crushing is 
receded by mai^ratioa in wafar* Bometimes the 
iffosion method is adopted, which consists fa 
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cutting tlie canes into short pieces and soaking 
these in an equal weight of water ; several vessels 
are employed, the liquor from the fii*st being pa^ed 
into the second, where it becomes more concen- 
trated, and so on throughout the seiies. Cane- 
juice, pure and simple, of course contains the liigh- 
est percentage of sugar, its average composition 
being as follows : water, 81 ; sugar, 18 ; unciystal- 
lisalne sugar, 0*4 ; otlier organic matter, 0*6 ; 
mineral matter, 0*4. To obtain such juice the 
canes are passed lengthwise through the rollers, 
usually three in nunioer, Avhich have a combined 
slow rolling and sliding motion, and great care is 
taken to prevent doiir)ling up of the canes and 
conse(][uent stoppage of the mill. So long as the 
' juice IS enclosed within the cells of the plant it 
never enters into fermentation, but when liberated 
it rapidly undergoes such change, and it is there- 
fore necessary for it to be submitted to the jiro- 
cesses of clanfication and evaporation without loss 
of time. Clarification, or defecation, is carried 
out with lime and chemicals, and may be desciibed 
in general terms as follows. The juice is raised to 
' a temperature of 80® C. (176® F.), and milk of lime 
is adaed in quantity sufficient to neutralise the 
acid, the liquor then being allowed to stand for the 
separation of the coagulated impurities, some of 
which subside while others rise to the surface. 
Sulphurous aci<l or its salts are also sometimes 
used, as well as finings, such as clay, which help to 
carry down the suspended matter. The clarified 
juice is next run through bag, charcoal, or camllary 
niters, and then concentrated. Tliis is effected 
either in open coppers, by means of film evaporators, 
or in vacuum -pans. I’he first method leads to 
loss of sugar and discoloration of the product, and 
is becoming obsolete. The second operation may 
be briefly described as passing the juice in a thin 
layer over the surface of a evlinder (or ‘wetzel’) 
heated internally by steam. The vacuum -pan, for 
a fuller descri[)tion of which the student must con- 
sult larger works (e.g. Spon’s Encydopcedia of In- 
dustrim Arts), is essentially a spherical copper 
vessel heated at the bottom by steam-coils, and 
communicating at the upper extremity hy means of 
a still -head with a powerful air-pump which draws 
off the vapour as fast as it forms, and thereby 
maintains the boiling-point of the syrup at about 
66® C. (150® F.). 

The art of pan-boiling consists in concentrating 
the syrup until minute grains are formed, and then 
‘feeding* these by repeated admissions of fresh 
liquor. Tlie masse-cidtet as the thick mass of 
crystals is termed, is usually submitted to the 
action of centrifugal machines which separate it 
into two portions, dry crystals and syrup or 
molasses. 

Sucrose is at the present time prepared more 
extensively from the beet-root than from the cane, 
and the article so produced is commonly, but 
I erroneously, called cane-sufgar. The beet-sugar 
I industry was fii-st stimulated by Napoleon I., 

I especially during the period when France was 
deprived of sugar by the English blockade, and 
has assumed immense proportions owing in great 
measure to the scientific skill that lias been ex- 
nded upon it. Tlie Beet (q.v., Beta vulqaris) 
indigenous to Europe, and many varieties of 
this plant, as of the sugar-cane, are known. The 
juice of the root contains from 12 to 18 per cent, 
of crystallisable sugar associated with various salts, 
such ^ as the phosphates, oxalates, malates, and 
chlorides of potassium, sodium, and calcium, be- 
sides albuminous, pectinous, and other substances. 
The plant thrives best in a deep, friable ‘turnip 
loam,' neither too stiff nor too light, and manuring 
with phosphatic manures gives the best results; 

I peaty and moorland soils and farmyard manure are 


less suitable. The seed is usually sown in April, 
and the crop gathered in autumn before the mci- 
dence of early frosts. 

The methods for the extraction of the sugar are 
in the main analogous with those appertaining to 
the manufacture of sugar from cane-juice. The 
roots having been harvested are stored until 
required for use in pits dug in the ground, and 
covered with straw and earth for protection from 
frost. They are afterwards taken out and intro- 
duced into vessels called ‘ washers,* where thev are 
separated from stones and adhering dirt by a 
rapid current of water. The roots thus cleansed 
are then treated for the extraction of the sugar 
either by ( 1 ) rasping and pressing, (2) maceration, 
or (3) diffusion. The first of these methods con- 
sists in reducing the roots to a fine pulp by machin- 
ery, and subsequently squeezing out the juice by 
powerful presses, the conibination representing the 
cane-mill of tropical regions. The maceration pro- 
cess is applied to the pmp, which is subjected to the 
action of water in suitable vessels, the exhausted 
pulp being afterwards strained from the 
which now contains the sugar in solution. The 
diffusion method does not require the rupture of 
the cells, but utilises the power which sugar and 
the saline matters, as crj^stalloids, possess of pass- 
ing througli the unbroken cell -membrane, leaving 
heiiind the colloid, albuminous, and pectinous sub- 
stances. The juice or solution obtained in one of 
other of these ways is defecated by ‘double car- 
honation,* according to which lime is first intro- 
duced in the cold, and afterwards removed by the* 
action of carbonic acid, followed hy heating to 
90® C. (194®F.), the treatment being subsequently 
repeated upon the decanted juice this tiine at a 
boiling temperature throughout. The liquor is 
next filtered through animal charcoal for the 
removal of colouring matter, and of the slight 
excess of lime still remaining, boiled down to a 
density of 25® B., again passed over charcoal, and 
then evaporated to a mass of crystals in a vacuum - 
jian as in the case of cane- juice. 

Sucrose is also made in America from the sugar- 
maple (.4 cer sacduiHnivm) and the melon ( Ctccumis 
melo) ; in America and elsewhere from different 
varieties of sorghum (see DURRA) and from maize 
(Zcamays) ; and in various tropical countries from 
the date-palm and other species of Palmyra. Palm- 
snijar is derived from the juice Avhich flows from 
incisions made in the trunk of tlie tree. This is 
very pure, containing less non -saccharine matter 
than cane-j nice, and far less than beet- juice, and 
the sugar is obtained by simple evaporation in open 
pans. Sorghum-sugar is extracted and fabricated 
by processes that are almost identical with those 
employed in making sugar from the cane, hut the 
machineiy is usually constructed on a much smallet^ 
scale. Maple-sugar is manufactured hy simple 
evaporation in iron or copper pans of the sweet 
sap draining from auger holes made in the trunk 
during the months of spring. - In 1891 the total' 

g reduction of sugar of all Icinds in the United 
tates was estimated at 539,710,000 lb. — 500,000,000 
lb. from cane, 29,210,000 from beet, 2,5OO,()O0 from 
sorghum, and 8,()00,000 from maple sap. The cul- 
tivation of sugar beet is making progress under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture. 

In former years, before the beet indfistiy assumed' 
its present enormous proportions, and when the- 
cane was the chief source of supply, sugar was to a 
great extent consumed in the condition in which it 
arrived from the producing country. This, which 
was possible and even pleasant with the sweet 
and fragrant cane muscavadoes, became impossible 
when raw beet-sugar with its unpleasant vegetable 
flavours was introduced, and the practice of refining 
all sugars became established. Sugar-refining S 
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carried out in high buildings, so that the matesials 
may gravitate from higher to lower levels in order 
to avoid the cost of pumping. The first operation, 
tiiat of discharging the hogsheads of muscavado, 
bags of beet, mats of jaggery ( as most of the sugar 
from the East is called ), or other packages, takes 
place on the highest floor of the refinery. Here 
the sugars are mixed, and thence delivered on to 
the next lower or ‘ blow-up * floor by means of 
shoots. The ‘ blow-ups ’ are large vessels in which 
the sugar is dissolved in hot water to a syrup of 
25‘’~-27'* B. when hot, equal to 27^—30^ B. when 
cold. The syrup next flows through filter-bags, of 
which a large number are required, owing to the 
slimy nature of the suspended matter, ana is then 
caused to gravitate down large iron cylin<lera 
packed with granulated animal cliarcoal. This 
IS produced by heating bones to redness in closed 
vessels without access of air, and possesses the 
power of removing colouring (and other) matters 
not only from sugar solutions, but from most 
organic liquids. After a time tlie charcoal becomes 
spent and ceases to act, but regains its proper- 
ties upon rebiirning, an operation which is carried 
out in a refinery as many as a hundred times. 
The first syrup running from tlio char-cisterns is 
quite colourless, ami this portion is collected apart 
and boiled for the production of loaves or crystals. 
The last portions of syrup yield the * pieces * or 
•yellow moist sugar. Tlie boiling is efl'ected in 
vacuum-pans, and a small quantity of sulphurous 
acid is auded to the pan and greatly improves the 
» colour of the ‘pieces.’ In boiling this class of 
goods the object is to form a ‘false grain’ — i.o. 
an aggregation of small grains having the appear- 
ance of larger particles ; in tliis >vay a soft- looking 
sugar of primrose complexhm and carrying a large 
quantity of syriiii, which ]>leases the eye much 
more than «a gray-lookiug ‘ [)ioco ’ sugar of bolder 
grain, is olitained. The thick mass from the pan 
is discharged througli an opening in the bottom 
into centrifugal machines, which, with the ai<l 
of a little wash water, sejiaratc the crystals from the 
syrup. This operation of ‘ machining,’ it should he 
mentioned, is frequently applied to bard grainy 
beet-sugai’s in the initial stage of refining, and the 
resulting ill-smelling impure syrup treated at>art 
from the grayish white and comparatively pure 
crystals left upon the machine. 

Lump sugar is made by draining a very stiff 
masse-cuite of small grain in moulds, and afterwards 
drying the concreted loaves ; for tlie protluction 
of cube sugar moulds of peculiar shape ai-e usefl, 
which when filled are placed in centrifugal 
machines to facilitate the removal of the syrup. 

Atialysis, — Three estimations are cliiefly neces- 
sary for the analysis of raw sugar, the determina- 
tion of polarising value, of glucose, and of ash 
or mineral matter. The polarimeter is an instru- 
ment by which the rotatory power of sucrose { or 
other sugars) upon a ray of polarised light is made 
available for purposes of quantitative measure- 
ment. Those instruments are the best that require 
the use of the yellow light of the sodium ray. The 
two Nichol prisms of the polarimeter being crossed 
and the vernier at zero, a Altered solution of sugar i 
containing a known weight of the sample in unit 
volume is introduced into a tube 20 centimetres 
I long and placed between the prisms. The result j 
is a transhifesioii of light requiring for its sup- 
pression the rotation of the analysing prism, the \ 
one nearest to the eye. From the angular degrees i 
of this rotatibh the polarising value of the sample 
is deduced. 1 

In actual instruments an ingenious device is i 
made use of for the sake of gaining delicacy. This c 
consists in covering one-half of the optical field t 
with a half-wave plate of quarts, or, in the modem i 


instrument made by Field & Co, of Binhingham, 
by a less expensive but equally efficacious JialiT wave 
plate of mica; the field in these instruments is 
always more or less bright, but the slightest moye* 
ment of the prism in either direction fxbtu m 
neutral point causes an unequal shadowing m the 
two semi-discs, and very sharp observations call be 
made. The presence of glucose in sugar, fuid J^e 
amount, are ascertained by titration with stradaM 


ox caustic soaa, ana JbU grains ot KocheUe satt. 
This liquid is not aflected by sucrose, but when a 
solution of a sample containing glucose (alsb 
maltose, lactose, Ac.) is delivered into a known 
volume of the copper solution diluted with water, 
and kept at the temperature of boiling, the copper 
is i>recipitated as red suboxide, and the supernatant 
liquid becomes colourless. The volume of the solu- 
tion of sugar required to effect this result is a 
measure of the glucose present. The ash of sugar 
is ascertained l)y burning 1 gram of the sample 
in a platinum capsule at a red heat ; but, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining a white ash from the 
fusible salts, it is usual in technical practice to add 
two or three dr(q>s of strong sulphuric acid before 
ignition, ami to tied net one- tenth for the extra 
weight thus introduced. From the various deter- 
minations made as described the rendanent or 
refining value of the sain]>lo is deduced by sub- 
tracting live times tlie percentage of ash pltis 
the perceii tpg«3 of glucose from the percentage 
of sucrose imlicatcd by the polarimeter ; in the 
case of sugar from the caiie on!}'' throe times the 
ash is dcductctl hy some analysts. 

Besides sucrose the only saccharoses of practieal 
importance are lactose and maltose. Lactose is 
the natural sugar of milk. It is a solid substance 
of sweetness inferior to sucrose, crystallising in 
hard, white, semi-transparent masses, having the 
eoinjiosition CjolLgOji -f- ILO, and soluble in water, 
but uiisoluble in alcohol or ether. When boiled 
with dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid it is 
converted into the two glucoses dextrose and 
galactose. It is not fermented by yeast alone, 
but in contact with yeast and putrefying CAsetn it 
ferments, yielding alcohol and lactic acid. Koumiss 
is a product of such fermentation acting upon the ^ 
milk of mares. Lactose reduces Feld mg’s sol utiiWl 
and rotfites the plane of j>olarisation to the rigbtw 
Maltose, CV.HogOii, occurs in fine erystalUiie' 
needles, soluble in water and in alcohol, but to a 
less extent than sucrose. This sugar redh^el 


j Fehling’s solution, ana nas a aextro-rotatoKy 
I polarisation. It derives its chief interest ana 
importance from the fact that it is the principal 
ingiedienb in beer worts, in which it owes its 
liresence to the action of an enzyme, diastase^ 
possessing tlie power of hydrolysing starch, ahA 
fonning from it maltose and dextrin, but noi 
glucose, as was formerly supposed. It is probacy 
not directly fermentable by yeast, but is x^apidly , 
inverted by that organism and converted 
alcohol ana carbonic acid. 

The world’s production and consumpt of sng^-— 
especially beet-sugar — has increased largely within 
recent years. In an average year of the period 
1853-55 the total was estimated, in papers pubr 
lished by the British Board of Trade in 188^ at 

1.423.000 tons; in 1871-73, at 2,786,000; in 1881^ 
87, at 5,187,000. In the same years 
sugar, production was respectively 190^000 

1.042.000 tons, and 2,433,000 tons; canchS^m 

from British colonies, 261,000 tons, 336,0!(X> ^ 

580.000 tons. At the end of the century tml 
crop of beet-sugar was estimated at nearly 5,0Qp,O(M> 
tons. The sugar-refining industry of 

in 6reeno<ik) suffered severely from the. bbunite ' 


dextro-rotator 
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ffiven by sugar-producing countries and foreign 
tariff legislation. The Sugar Bounties Convention 
(see Bounties), agreed to by all the powers inter- 
ested in 1902, iibolislied all the bounties for five 
years from 1903. In 1872 Great Britain imported 
1,729,302 cwt. of refined sugar, and of unrefined 
13,776,696 cwt. (6,139,499 cwt. from British posses- 
sions). In 1902 the imports were; refined sugar of all 
kinds, 18,365,417cwt.; unrefined, beetroot, 9,451,038 
cwt. ; cane and other sorts, 3,770,454 cwt. Tlie total 
value was £14,732,306, of which £9,329,000 came 
from Germany, £1,853,000 from France, and 
£940,000 from llritish ruissesaions (£496,000 from 
British West Indies). The amount of sugar con- 
sumed per head of population is as follows : United 
Kingdom, 78*7 lb. ; United States, 68*7 lb. ; France, 
26*8 lb.; Germany, 27*11 lb.; Austria-Hungary, 
16*87 lb. ; Russia, 9*53 lb. ; Italy, 6*7 lb. In 1^2 
Britain exported confectionery, jams, &c., of which 
sugar is an important component, to the value of 
£846,609. The cost of sugar has sunk since 1850 
from 7d. or 8d. per lb. to IJd. or 2d. 

See P. Soamea, Manufacture of Sugar (1872); Lock, 
Wigner, and Harland, Sugar Growintj (2d ed. 1885); 
Ware, Sugar Beet (1880) ; M*Murtrie, Report on the Cut- 
Cure of Sugar Beet ( 1881 ) ; Lock and Newlands, Sugar : 
Handbook for Planters and Refiners (1889); F. G. 
Wieohmannr Sugar AnaXysia for Refineries (1891); H. 
U Roth, Guide to the Literature of Sugar (1890); also 
the exhaustive article in ^on’s Encyclopaedia of the 
Industrial ArtSj with full bibliography. For the 
chemistry and analysis of sugar, sec Allen’s Commercial 
Organic Analysis (1879; new ed. 1889), or Prescote’s 
Organic Analysis {New York, 1888). For legislation, 
see Boizard and Tardicu, Histoire de la Legislation dea 
Sucres, 1664-1891, See also the article Sacchabin. 

Siiffar of Lead* See Lead, Vol. VI. p. 543. 

Sulil* a town of Prussia, standing in a romantic 
valley on the south-west side of tlie Thuringian 
Forest, 32 miles by rail S W. of Erfurt. It has long 
been celebrated for its manufacture of firearms, 
both military and sporting, and from the middle 
ages down to the 18th century was no less cele- 
brated for its swords and war-armour. There 
are also iron and machine works, potteries, and 
tanneries. Pop. 12,602. 

Suhuit Peter Fkederik (1728-98), a Danish 
historian, was born and died at Copenhagen. 

Suicide (a word coined in England on a French 
model, but of Latin elements), according to English 
law, is a Felony (q.v.). A person found felo de 
se (guilty of self-murder) by a coroner’s jury was 
formerly buried at a cross-road with a stalce driven 
through his body, but this barbarous practice (a 
survival probably of the vampire superstition ) was 
abolished in 18*23/ A person is felo de se if he 
commits any felonious act which results in his own 
death ; a person who shoots at another with a gun 
which bursts and kills himself, a woman who dies 
of poison taken to procure miscarriage are both 
guilty of self-murder. If two agree to assist one 
another in committing suicide, and one survives, he 
is guilty of murder. Policies of life insurance are 
usually so framed as to be void if the insured dies 
by his own act, whether he is of sound mind or 
not. In Scotland suicide involves ‘single escheat ’ 
— ^i,e. forfeiture of the movable estate of the 
deceased to the crown ; but this rule does not 
apply in cases of insanity. In the United States 
the constitutions of eleven states provide that the 
property of suicides is not to be forfeited. 

The question as to the moral justification of 
suicide has exercised the minds of ethical philo- 
sophers from the days of Plato, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Seneca down to the present time. Some 
schools of thought, notably Stoics and their adver- 
saries the Ej^cureans, defended suicide under 
proper conditions ; Christianity has always refused 


to admit any justification for self-destruction, and 
the Roman and Anglican churches deprive of 
ecclesiastical burial those who have without doubt 
wilfully committed self-murder. 

From the medical point of view suicide is in the 
majority of cases a symptom of disease of the 
brain. It is not now denied, however, by any 
competent medical authority that sane men may 
and do commit suicide; and then the attempt is 
unquestionably a crime deserving of punishment. 
The brain constitution of some persons is such that 
when they are under the immediate influence "of 
alcohol they always become suicidal. The next 
kind of case in which suicide is attempted is one on 
the borderland of disease. It is the man intellect- 
ually sound and not emotionally depressed who 
simply loses for the time his primary instinct of 
the normal love of life, ceases to have any fear of 
death, and suffers from the tmdium vitae of the 
ancients, and who in this state, for trivial causes or 
for no outward cause at all, attempts his life. 
Some such men are in Hamlet’s fi'ame of mind : ‘To 
be or not to be ? That is the question. ’ A man in 
this state, which is often a hereditary one, cannot 
always be reckoned insane, and yet he is in an 
abnormal state of brain and mind. The mass of 
suicides, however, are committed or attempted by 
persons who are either insane or on the verge of 
insanity, though as yet we cannot tell the per- 
centage of sane and insane suicides. The tAvo® 
forms of insanity in which suicidal impulses are 
most frequent are melancholia and alcoholic in- 
sanity. Four-fifths of all patients suffering from * 
melancholia have suicidal feelings, and two-fifths 
of them make actual attempts on their lives. It 
is a risk that should be considered and provided 
against in every case of melancholia and in every 
case beginning to suffer from alcoholism or alcoholic 
insanity. The love of life, with efforts to preserve 
it, is the primary and strongest instinct not only in 
man, but in all the animal kingdom, without which 
all animated creation Avould soon come to an end. 
The loss of this is the most striking change that 
can possibly take place in the higher faculties or 
functions of the brain. The tendency to suicide is 
very hereditary. Suicide may be carefully contrived 
and planned for months, or it may be done through 
a momentaiy morbid impulse. It may be done, and 
commonly is done, from insane delusions, such as 
that the patient is going Xo be killed and tortured, 
that he is going to be tried, that his food is 
poisoned, that he is too great a sinfier to live and 
must make expiation, that he is the cause of evil 
to all around him, that he cannot recover, &c. 
Physicians esx>ecially guard against suicide with 
patients who . are very much afraid they are to 
be put to death, and who therefore might be 
supposed to be too much afraid of dying to do 
any harm to themselves. Prolonged sleeplessness 
will sometimes lead to suicidal feelings through 
brain exhaustion. Suicidal feelings are some- 
times the very first symptom of insanity, before 
anything mentally wrong is suspected and before 
any watching or precautions are therefore taken. 
Attempts at suicide are sometimes made while 
the patient is quite unconscious or in a state of 
altered consciousness, so that there is no recol- 
lection of it afterwards. Sometimes it is sug- 
gested by the sight of a weapon or water orc; 
any such means of destroying life. When the 
suicidal desire is strongly present it is a mistake 
to suppose that the patient’s former i*eligiouB senti- 
ments, or his sense of duty, or his obligations to 
those dependent on him, or any other rational 
motive can be depended upon to prevent his com- 
mitting the act. 

The modes of committing suicide vaiy in differ- 
ent countries, in the two sexes, and in different 
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professions. Hanging is the favourite method in 
most European countries, except Italy, where 
drowning and shooting are most common. Suicide 
is much more common among men than among 
women, being in the proportion of 3 or 4 to 1 ; 
and this applies to all countries and races. As to 
age, * suiciae augments in the two sexes in direct 
ratio with age,’ at least up to the seventieth year; 
there are instances of suicide at live years oi age, 
and also over ninety. The critical periods of lue, 
adolescence, the climacteric, pregnancy, partur- 
ition, nursing, and senility all increase the tend- 
ency to suicide, just as they increase the tendency 
to insanity. Suicide in all civilised countries is 
becoming more common year by year. The soli- 
tary system in prisons is found to increase the 
number of suicides as compared with the older 
system of associating prisoners together. Physical 
diseases, notably those that are very paiiifiil and 
those that are slow and chronic, increase the num- 
ber of suicides. The increased consumption of 
I alcohol, especially spirits, increases the suicides of 
any country, they having doubled from this cause 
in France from 1849 to 1876. Tlie religion of a | 
people seems to exercise a marked influence on the 
number of suicides. In states where the Koman 
Catholic form of religion prevails there are 58 
suicides per million of the population ; in Pro- 
testant states there are 190 per million, and in 
• countries where the Greek Church is dominant only 
40 per million. But the social circumstances of 
each country need to be taken into consideration 
. to correct in some degree the conclusions derived 
from such religious si^itistics, the l^rotestant states 
being on the whole the most advancing and the 
most modern in spirit, and a higher standard of 
general culture l>eing always accompanied by a 
larger number of suicides. No doubt it takes a 
hi^ily developed brain that has been cultured to 
feel keenly, mid keen feeling is the basis of painful 
emotion. Suicide is most common among the 
widowed and least frequent among the married. 
The military profession luriiishes much tlic largest 
proportion of suicides in all countries, being usually 
twice or thrice that of any other calling, and in 
Italy fourteen times larger than the average ; 
next comes domestic service ; next come the 
liberal professions. ‘ The proportion of suicides in 
all Europe is greater among the condensed ^xipula- 
tion of urban centres than amongst the inoi-e 
scattered inhabitants of the country’ (Morselli). 
But the proportion is not precisely according to the 
density of population. Denmark stands liighest 
in Europe (285 per million of population), Ger- 
many, north and south, next (fioni 150 to 165), 
Norway and Sweden next (128), Great Britain, her 
colonies, and the United States at 70 per million. 

Amongst notable suicides (omitting cases re- i 
ferred to in Scripture) may be ineiitioiieil : 

Sappho B.C. 7th c. Cli V6 1774 

Bmpedoclcs (q.v.) 485 llousseau(?) 1778 

Demosthenes 322 M. Boland.. 1798 

Hannilxtl 183 Pichegru IgO-i 

Mithridates 63 Taimahill 1810 

Cato the Younger 46 Bcrthier. 1815 

Brutus and Cassius 42 Romilly 1818 

Mark Antony 30 Castlereagh 1822 

Cleopatra 80 Haydon 1846 

Nero A. D. 68 Hugh Miller 1856 

Otho 69 Admiral Fitzroy 1865 

Maitland of Lethlngton . . . 1673 Pr4vost-FaradoI 1870 

Sir John Buckling (?) 1642 E, M. Ward, painter 1879 

Robert Burton (?) 1649 Fred. Archer 1886 

Vatel the cook 1671 Louis II. of Bavaria 1886 

Bari of Bssex I68S Crown-prince of Austria . . 1889 

Blount the Deist 1698 Plgott 1880 

Eustace BudgelL 1737 B^maceda 1891 

Chatterton 1770 Boulanger 1891 

See Forbes Winslow, The Anatomy of 8uiciAe (1340) ; 
French works by De Boismonk Bertrandt Mine, de StaeL 
I«egoyt (1881), Gavisson (1885) ; Italian wbrks Mor- 
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selli (1880; Eng. trans. 1881), Canlexi (1883)^ Feni 
(1884); O’Dea, ^icide: ShtdieB on tie Hb 

Causes^ and itB Prevention (New York, ,1883} wWnoott, 
Suicide: ita JIiBiory, Ziterature, and JuriBpmdence 
(with bibliography, 1885); and some thirt^oiller works 
cited in JTotes and Querds, June 1890, p. 416. Abo 
artides Iksanitt, Euthanasia, Hari-kabt, and Bunm. 
The suicide of Scorpions (q.v.) and snakea^pf ten 
has been proved to be impossible. 

SnldCBt family of even-toed, non-runifnttxtb 
Ungulates, including pigs, hogs, or boar^, tli3 
BabiiDussa, and the wart-hogs ( Phaeodicsrixa}. : 
The snout is mobile but truncated ; the feet 
have four toes, of which two reach the giDUod ; 
the upper canine teeth curve more or less outwards 
or upwards the molars bear rounded tuberdi^ ; 
the stomach is almost simple. In distribution they 
are entirely coniined to the Old World. 

SnldaSy the reputed author of a Lexicon^ though 
when he lived, or who he was, or whether he was 
even called Snidas, no one can say ; but it is cus- 
tomary to place him about the 10th or 11th century. 
The Lexicon bears unmistakable evidence of hav- 
ing gone through njany hands ; and though we can 
fix the date when several of the articles must have 
been written, it is impossible to ascertain whether 
they are the composition of the first compiler 
or of a later eilitor. The work is a sort of cyclo- 
l»;edia, giving an explanation of words, and notices 
of pei‘sons, places, &c., in alphabetical order. It 
poasesses almost no literary or ciitical merit, but is 
valuable for its numerous extracts from ancient 
Muiters, whose works in many coses have perished. 
The first edition appeared at Milan (1499); since 
then the best editions have been those of KUster 
(3 voIb. 1705), Gaisford (3 vols. Oxf. 1834), Bent- 
hardy (2 vols. Halle, 1834), and I. Bekker (1854). 

Sul JnriSf in the Boman law, the condition of 
a person not subject to the Patria Potestus (see 
Famha , Vol. IV. p. 542). The paterfamilias was 
the only member of a family who was mi juris ^ all 
the rest being alteni jurist including sons, un- 
married dough tei’s, the wife, and the wives and 
children of the sons of the paterfamilias, A i5on of 
unmarried daughter became sui jttris otLth^ d^tb 
of tlie patei-familias. in his father’s lifetime a son 
could only become svi juris by emancipation. 

Sllir^ a river of Ireland, flowing 86 miles south- 
ward and eastward, chiefly along the boundary of . 
the counties of Tippej*ary, Waterford, Kilkenny, 
and Wexford, past Cloniael, Garrick, and Water*^ 
fonl, till it meets the Barrow, and immediat^y 
afterwards falls into Waterford Haven. It is nav{- 
gahlo by barges as far as Clonmel. 

Sultry B series of dances aiTanged for instru- 
ments in the same or relative keys, and usually 
preceded by a prelude, 

Sufchtini Kale* b fortified seaport town of 
the Caucasus, on the east coast of the Black 
Sea, 70 miles N. by W. of Poti. It stands on the 
site of the ancient Milesian colony of Bioscuriaa/ 
and since 1809 has been alteniately in the bands ol 
the Turks and the liussians ; the latter have h^d 
it since 1877. Pop. 1947. 

SakkUPf a town on the right bank of the 
Indus, 28 miles by rail SE; of Shikai^ttr; it is 
connected by rail also with Karachi (Kunrachee), 
and is the terminus of the Bolan Pass S^ilway tp 
Afghanistan. The river is crossed by a magnifijcepi 
cantilever bridge (1889), or rather by two brid^ 4 ^ 
(one with a span of 820 feet), resting upon 
fortified island of Bukkur in the middle of 
channel. New Snkkur, which grew up alter .(to 
British occupied (1^) the fort on Bukkur, ^ 
considerable trade in silk, cloth* cotton, wool, ' 
opium, saltpetre, sugar, Inass utensils, piece- ' 
goods, metals, wines and spirits. Pop. (1834) - 
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4000; (1872) 13,318; (1901) 31,316. Old Sa£:kiir, 
about a mile away, has a good many old tombs in 
its immediate vicinity. 

Suielman Pasha* Turkish general, was born 
in Roumelia in 1838, entered the Turkish army in 
1854, fought in Montenegro, Crete, and Yemen 
between that date and 1875, and in the intervals of 
peace taught in the .Military Academy at Con- 
stantinople, and finallv presided over it as director. 
He greatly distinguished himself as a corps com- 
mander against the Servians in 1876, and was in 
1877 nominated governor of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. When the Russians declared war (1877) 
against Turkey Suleiman checked them at Eski 
Zagra, and destroyed his army in heroic but vain 
attempts to force them from the Shipka Pass. In 
October he was appointed commanaer-in -chief of 
the army of the Danube, but failed to accomplish 
anything, retreated behind the Balkans, and 
suiiered defeat near Philippopolis (January 1878). 
He was condemned to be degraded and ini prisoned 
for fifteen years. The sultan pardoned lain, and 
he died at Bagdad 11th August 1892. Personally 
brave, he seems to have been a corrupt and design- 
ing traitor. 

Sulilliau or SULAIMAN Hills, a mountain- 
range upwards of 350 miles in length, running in a 
straight line from north to south, and forming the 
historic boundarv between Afghanistan and tlie 
Puniab, India. The highest summit of the range, 
Takht-i-Sulaiman (Solomon’s Throne), 11,295 feet 
high, was first ascended by a European, Major 
Holdich, in 1883. The general appearance of the 
range is rocky, precipitous, and bare of trees. 

Sulinilf one of the lower branches of the 
Danube (q.v. ). The town of Sulina, on its south 
bank and near its mouth, has a lighthouse and 
6000 inhabitants. Bombarded by the Russians in 
1877, it has been a free port since 1879. 

Suliotes* a tribe who inhabited the valley 
of the ancient Acheron, in the Pashalik of Janina 
(Epirtis) in Euixmean Turkey, are a mixed race, 
being partly of Hellenic and partly of Albanian 
origin. They are the descendants of a number of 
families who fled from their Turkish oppressor to 
the mountains of Suli (whence they derive their 
name) near Parga during the 17th century. In 
this corner of the Turkish empire they prospered, 
and towards the close of the 18th century num- 
bered 560 families, inhabiting 90 hamlets. For 
several years they heroically resisted the attempts 
of the Turks to deprive them of their independence. 
But vanquished at length ( 1803), they retreated to 
the Ionian Islands, where they remained till 1820, 
when Ali Pasha, finding himself hard pressed by 
the Turks, invoked their aid. The Suliotes, eager 
to return to their home, threw in their lot with 
him, but were ultimately forced to surrender their 
stronghold of Suli to the Turks, and again to flee 
from their country. About 3000 of them took 
refuge in Cephalonia, though large numbers pre- 
ferred to skulk in the neighbouring mountains. 
Though they took a glorious part in the war of 
Greek independence, their country was not included 
by the treaty of 1829, nor by the extension of 1881, 
within the Greek boundary line. Nevertheless 
most of them established themselves in Greece, 
where their leaders were raised to important offices. 
See Perrhoebos’ History of Suit and Parga ( 1815 ; 
Eng. trans. 1823). 

Sulla* Lucius^ Cornelius, sumamed by him- 
Felix, a scion of the illustrious house of 
the Comelii, was bom in 138 b.c. His limited 
patrimony was sufficient to secure him a good edu- 
cation, and his youth was spent not more in the 
pursuit of pleasure than in the study of the Greek 
and Roman authors. The liberality of his step- 


mother increased his slender means, and enabled 
him to aspire to the honours of the state. As 
quaestor in 107 under Marius in Africa he crowned 
a series of important successes by inducing Bocchus, 
the Mauritanian king, to sunrender Juguvtha, whom 
he brought in chains to the Roman camp (106). 
The war of the Cimbri and Teutones ( 104-101 ) saw 
Sulla again serving under Marius, whose jealousy, 
however, drove him to take a command under the 
other consul, Quintus Catulus. In 93 he was 
praetor, and in ^ proprietor in Cilicia, where the 
senate sent him witn special ordem to restore 
Ariobarzanes to the throne of Cappadocia, from 
which he had been expelled by Mithridates. After 
achieving a complete success, Sulla returned to 
Italy in 91. The private hatred of Marius and 
Sulla began now to take on a political aspect, as 
the aristocratic tendencies of the latter ^rew promi- 
nent. Their long-smouldering animosity was on 
the point of bursting forth, when the breaking out 
of the Social War hushed all private quarrels for 
the time. The aged Marius had now the deep 
mortification of finding his military achievements 
thrown into the shade by the brilliant successes of 
his rival. The expectations of Marius were dashed 
to the ground when the senate bestowed on Sulla, 
after bis consulship in 88, supreme command in the 
Mithridatic war. Manus rushed headlong into 
treason and civil strife. Then followed the ex- 
pulsion of Sulla from Rome, his triumphant return, 
at the head of his devoted legions, the overthrow 
of the Marian party, and the first proscription. By 
the beginning of 87 Sulla was able to embark for ^ 
the East. Dining the four years he spent there he 
won the victories of Clneronea (86) and Orcho- 
menus (84) against Archelaus, the general of Mith- 
ridates. Next he crossed the Hellespont, crushed 
Fimbria, who had obtained the command of the 
army sent out by the Marian party (which, in 
Sulla’s absence, had again got the upper hand in 
Italy), forced Mithridates to sue for peace, then 
sailed^ for Italy and landed at Brundusium (83). 
The victory over the Samnites and Lucanians at the 
Colline gate brought the struggle to a close (82), 
and Sulla was now master of Rome and Italy. 
Then followed his dictatorship, and the period of , 
the proscn])tions ( 81 ) — a virtual reign of terror, in 
which of senators were slain perhaps from one to 
two hundred, of knights between two and three 
thousand. During the next two years several 
very important cons tit utidnal reforms were carried, 
mostly reactionary, and tending to increase the 
authority of the senate. The. restoration of the 
judicia to the senate, the abolition of the functions 
of the comitia trihuta, the withdrawal from the 
tribunes of the right to summon the comitia, the 
doubling of the number of the senate, the annual 
election of twenty quoestors, the enactments that 
no man should be praetor without having been 
quaestor, or consul without having been praetor, 
and that trihuni plehis should be eligible for no 
other office, the institution of quwstiones without 
appeal confined to special classes of crimes — these 
were some of the provisions of a legislation, with a 
few exceptions,^ doomed to fall within ten years. 

In 79 Sulla resigned the dictatorship and retired 
to his estate at Puteoli, where, surrounded by 
buffoons and dancers, he indulged to the last in 
every sensual excess of which his exhausted frame . 
w^ capable. He died in 78, at the age of sixty. ® 
His monument in the Campus Martins bore an 
inscription, attributed to Sulla himself, which said 
that none of his friends ever did him a kindness^ 
and none of his foes a wrong, without being largely 
reauited. 

Sulla’s manners were haughty and morose, 
though not devoid of a certain sensibility, for he 
was easily moved, it is said, even to tears, by a 
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tale of sorrow. His keen observation enabled him 
to see in young Ccesar, in spite of a careless temper 
and dissipated habits, what would yet prove ‘ more 
than one Marius.’ His eyes, we are told, were of 
a piercing blue, and his complexion was disfigured 
by pimples and blotches, compared by the raillery 
of the Greeks to a mulberry sprinkled with meal. 

SulliTaiiy Sir Arthur Seymour, was born 
in London, 13th May 1842. He studied music 
under Stemdale Bennett and Goss, and at Leipzig, 
and had his music to The Tensest performed at 
the Crystal Palace in 1862. He then produced 
the cantata Kenilworth in 1864, the overtures In 
Mefnoriam (1866), Mamiion (1867), and Di Ballo 
(1869), the oratorios TAe Protfiigfa/ Soyi (1868) and 
The Light of tJie World (1873), a Festival Te 
Deum for the Prince of Wales’s recovery in 1872, 
§,nd at Leeds in 1880 and 1886 The Martyr of 
Antioch and The Golden Legend, To the general 
public, however, he is better known by his hymn 
tunes, his songs, and still more his tuneful and 
popular oper^is and operettas. The latter began 
with Cox and Box in 1866, and include the long 
list given already in the article on W. S. Gilbert 
( q. V. ) ; they are notable for an orchestration full of 
subtle and humorous touches that render his operas 
of special interest to musicians. The fertility and 
technical resource squandered on these productions 
were devoted to higher work in the grand opera of 
Mvanhoe ( 1891 ). He was the first principal ( 1876 - 
81 ) of the National Training Scliool for Music, was 
made Mus. Doc. of Cambridge in 1876 and of Oxford 
• in 1879, received the Legion of Honour in 1878, and 
in 1883 was knighted. He died 22d November 
1900, and was buried in St Paul’s. 

^ SulliVRtll^ Barry, tragedian, born at Birming- 
ham in 1824, first appeared at (^^ork in 1840, jdayed 
at Edinburgh and elsewhere, and at the Haymarkot 
in London as Hamlet in February 1852, He visited 
America in 1857-00, and Australia in 1861-66. He 
was afterwards for a while lessee of the HoJborn 
Theatre ; but he was more popular in the provinces, 
especially in Ireland and tlie west of England. He 
died at Biight<)n, 3d May 1891, 

Sully, Maximiliex de Bkj'hune, Duke of, 
the famous minister of Henry IV. of France, was 
the second of the four sons oi Frainjois, Baron de 
Rosny, and w’as born at the clifiteau of Kosny 
near Mantes, 1 3th Deceinber 1560. At an early 
age he was committed ic) the care of Henry of 
Navarre, head of the Huguenot party, naiTOwly 
escaped the St Bartholomew massacre (1572), and 
accompanied Henry in his flight from court (1576). 
He took an active part in the war, had commiuid 
of the artillery at Contras (1587), and helped 
materially to decide the victory. He reached 
Ivry but an hour and a half before the battle, but 
was fortunate enough, though severely^ wounded, 
to capture tlie white standard with black crosses of 
Mayenne. He approved of the king’s politic con- 
version, and throughout the whole of the reign 
remained his most trusted counsellor. His first 
task was to repair the riiinous finances of the 
realm, and to this gigantic labour he gave him- 
self with an energy and persistence that entitle 
him to rank with Richelieu and Colbert amonjg 
the few m*eat ministers of France. Before his i 
^ime not naif the nominal sum raised from taxes 
reached the treasury, the whole administration 
being an organised system of pillage ; but 
Rosny made a tour through the provinces armed 
with absolute authority, personally examined the 
accounts, discovered the actual delinquents, and 
dismissed or suspended them, besides compelling 
them to disgorge their ill-gotten gains into the 
treasury. ATI this he effected with iron rigidity 
and persistence, heedless of the clamour ana 
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hatred of all the army of dishonesty tax^i^theTefs 
and revenue-farmers, however high in station. In 
1596, according to Henri Martin, the diypaBable 
revenue of the state was but nine millions efUVtes.; 
in 1669 it was no less than about twenty mtUions, 
with a surplus as great in the treasury, ' and 
arsenals and fleet besides in an excellent state ol 
equipment. He brought actual order out of ch||i^^ 
and would have done yet more for France b w 1^ 
the vast expenditure of the pleasui’e-loving Idiig 
and his mistresses. Yet Sully was no far-seeing or ' 
philosophical financier, but only a dexterous master, 
of expedients. He made no great iiinoyations, but^ 
if not a genius of cieation, he was undoubtedly one v 
of order. He distrusted manufactures as a source . 
of prosperity, his main economic ideas summed up 
in bis w^ell -known aphorism, * Labourage et p&tur- 
age sonb les deux mamelles qui noui^ent )a 
France.’ His own honesty has been impugn^ 
by hasty writers, but, even if he himself grew rich 
in his years of office, there is absolutely no proof 
that he ever robbed bis master. 

In February 1601 be became grand -master of the 
ai-tillery, and in March 1606 he was created Duke 
of 8nlly. After the {assassination of his master he 
w as forceil to resign the superintendence of finance, 
hut was allowed to retain the care of the woods and 
the artillery, and was even presented by Marie de 
MMicLs with a reward of 300,000 livres. But his 
reign was at an eml, and ere long lie retired to his 
estate, surviving till December 22, 1641. In bis 
jetirement his Memoirs were compiled by his 
s<‘crot{iries, and submitted to him, being actually 
composed in the awkward and tedious fashion 
of a nairative addressed to himself. Here natur- 
ally his own actions are put in the most favourable 
light; yet, although the judicious student will by 
no means accept the whole as completely historical, ’ 
the work remains a document of priceless value for 
the reign of Henry IV, Chanter vi., treating of the 
remorse of Charles iX. after 8t Bartholomew, 
was copied from an earlier MS., doubtless entirely 
Sully’s own work, and is an admirable example of 
direct and vigorous writing. The first and second 
folio volumes were printed under Sully ’s own .^ye . 
(undated, but really in 1634) ,* the third and fourth 
vidumes were printed at Pans in 1662, These last 
contain the famous scheme of tlie eountri^ ol . 
Europe, with the exception of Russia and Ijurkey, 
grouped into a grand Christian republic of 
states, kept in equilibrium by the magnifiemt 
chimera of an international Ainphictyonic Assem- 
bly, with a rational rearrangement of boupdioieir 
and toleration for difierent faiths. The sebexhe Jhi 
no doubt a dream of $ully’s rather than Henry’s 
brain, although it may wefl be that its germ may 
have been found in the careless talk of the king 
with his trusted minister as they paced together v 
1 the broad w’alk of the Arsenal gardens. 

Sully was a hat^h and unamiable man, of vasi 
self-esteem and little humour ; but his unpopularity 
was a natural enough fruit of his injSexihilRy m 
principle, and his devotion to the inferests of 
France^ and the person of his king it is absolutely 
impossible to gainsay. 

The full title of his work is its best desoripUoii^ 
‘Mdmoires des sages et royales i&onomies d’£tat, 42p- 
mestiquec^ politiques et muxtaires de Henri le Gnin6L; 
Pexemplaue des rois, le mrhioe des vertns, des armes^^Jat.;:; ; 
des lois, et le pdreen eirot de ses peuples 
des Servitudes uHIes, ob^issanoee convenables et adiuMl^ V 
trations Icyales de Jdaxhnilian da B^thune, run det ' 
confidents familiars et uriles aoldats et 
grand ICam des Francis : Dtdids h la France^ 
bons aoldats et tons t^upies frin^is.’ ; _ : ’ , : ■ 
Ifarbault, seerctMy ^SttUy’s chief risNiJly 
Homay, wrote a. severe critieiam on tlw. - 

foundatioii of the unldstorieal and oahonafijinsiil^^ 

Sulfy in ^e JSti9»frkiftiea of TaUemtni Xbe , 
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singular form in which the Mimoirca was cast proved so 
intolerable to the 18th oentur:^ that the Abb6 de rSoluse 
in 1745 re-edited the whole in ordinary form of narra- 
tive, but modernised and spoiled the wo^. The original 
text may be found in the collection of Michaud and Pou- 
joulat (vols. xvh-xvii.). See Sainte-Beuve’s Causei'iea 
du Lundi^ vol. viii. ; also the books by Legouv6 ( 1873 ), 
Gourdault (Sd ed. 1877), Bouvet do Cross^ (1878), Dus- 
sieux (1887), and Chailley (1888) ; also- Hitter’s study of 
the Memoirs (Munich, 1871). 

Sully-Prudhommet Rene Francois Ar- 
MAND, a great French poet, was born at Paris, 16th 
March 1839, and after the early death of his father 
was brought up by his uncle, a notary, for his own 
profession. He studied the sciences, law, and 
philosophy, but soon devoted himself entirely to 
lettei*s, and in 1865 published his fii-st volume of 
poems, Stances et Poimes, which had the good 
lortune to gain and to deserve the praises of 
the veteran critic Sainte-Beuve. One poem, the 
‘ V ase bris6, * at once became widely popular. Later 
volumes, Les Ppreuves, Croquis ItalietiSj Les Soli- 
ttedeSf Impressions de la Guerre^ Les Dest ins ^ Les 
Vaines Tendresses^ La France, La Rtvolte des Fleurs, 
extended his fame as a poet of great delicacy of 
feeling, as well as subtlety and depth of thought. 
His finest poems are steeped in a serene out 
penetrating melancholy, and almost all reveal 
sincerity of inspiration, nobility of aims^ and an 
austere beauty of form tliat sometimes attains per- 
fection. But he has ever been a thinker wrapj^ed 
up in a poet’s robe, and the things nearest his 
heart have been the graver questions of life and 
death, of good and evil. Masterpieces of analytic 
subtlety are his great didactic {)oems La Justice 
(1878) and Le Bonheur (1888), but the question 
remains debatable whether these themes really 
admit of poetic treatment. Other works are an 
accurate but somewhat harsh metrical translation 
of the first book of Lucretius (new ed. 1886); 
L* Expression dans les Beaux Arts, a contribution 
to the history of art ; and Reflexions sur I Art des 
Vers (1892). His (Eiivres Computes appeared in 
five volumes, 1882-88. He was elected to the 
Academy in 1881. See Caro, Podtes et Romanciers ; 
and Jules Lemaitre, Les Contemporains (series L 
and iv. ). 

Sulmon^* or SOLMONA, a city of Italy, 80 
miles by rail E. of Rome. It stands 1575 feet 
above sea-level, has a cathedral (1119), and paper 
and fulling mills. Here were born Ovid and Pope 
Innocent Vll. On a mountain close by stood until 
1870 the * mother monastery’ of the Celestines 
(q.v.). Pop. 14,171. 

Sulphates* See Sulphuric Acid ; and for 
sulphides and sulphites, see Sulphur. 

SulphocyanateSf or Sulphocyanides, are 
prepared by fusing cyanides with sulphur. These 
salte do not possess the ^isonous character of the 
cyanides. Sulphocyaniae ofl potassium, KCNS, is 
anhydrous, but very deliqiiescent, and occurs in 
long streaked colourless prisms, somewhat resem- 
bling nitre both in appearance and taste ; it is 
extremely soluble in water, and fuses on the 
application of a gentle heat. The sulphocyanide 
Of mercury is a white powder which possesses the 
property of swelling or growing in size to an 
almost incredible degree >^ien moderately heated. 
The resulting mass mten assumes a most fantastic 
shape, and is sufiiciently coherent to retain its fonn ; 
it^ 18 of a yellow colour externally, but black 
within. It is this sulphocyanide which is the 
ingredient of the toy known as ‘ Pharaoh’s ser- 
pents.’ Each serpent consists of a little cone of 
tinfoil, resembling a pastille in shape,. and jUled 
with the above-named compound. On lighting the 
cone at the apex, there begins to issue from it a 
thick serpent-like coil, which continues twisting 


and increasing in length to an extraordinary degm, 
the seipent-like shape resulting -from the salt being 
burned^ in the tinfoil cone. 

Sulphonalf a synthetical hypnotic now largely 
used, of highly complex conmosition, with the 
formula ( CHj ) 2 C( SO 2 C 2 H 5 L. It forms colourless 
tasteless crystals, very slightly soluble in cold 
water. For sleeplessness it is given in doses of 15 
to 45 grains, but opinions differ as to the place it 
will ultimately take in medicine. 

Sulphonic Acid* See Dyeing, p. 142. 

Siilpliur is one of the most important of the 
non-metallic elements; sym, S, eq. 32, sp, gr. of 
rolled sulphur 1*98, ana of amorphous sulphur 
1*957; sp. gr. of vapour 6*617 at 960® (482^^ C.) 
and 2*2 at 1904“ (1040® C.), atmospheric air being 
the unit of comparison for the vapour. At ordi- 
nary temperatures it exists as a solid, brittlet 
tasteless, and inodorous body, of a characteristic 
yellow colour, and insoluble in water. A piece of 
solid sulphur, heated to a temperature of 239® 
(115® C.), fuses into a thin yellow liquid ; while in 
closed vessels it may by further heat be dis- 
tilled, the boiling-point being about 836® (446® C.), 
and at this temperature it yields a deep yellow 
vapour of sp. gr. 6*617. When the sulphur- vapour 
comes in contact with cold air it condenses in the 
form of a fine yellow powder, known as Flowers of 
Sulphur. If fused sulphur be rapidly cooled ik 
solidifies into a compact mass, of a granular 
ciystalline texture ; and if, in its liquid state, it 
be allowed to run into cylindrical wooden moulds, < 
we obtain the ordinaiy roll-sulphur, or common 
brimstone. If allowed to cool slowly, it crystallises 
in long, glistening, deep yellow, oblique prisms, 
with a rhombic base, which, however, soon lose their 
most characteristic properties. As native sulphur 
is frequently met with in yellow crystals, whose 
form is derived from the octahedron with a rhombic 
base, it is obviously a dimorphous substance. 
Sulphur exists in several allotropic forms, red, 
black, or brown. When sulphur is heated it melts 
and forms a mobile amber-coloured liquid, which, 
by continued heat, gradually darkens, at the sanie 
time becoming more viscid, until a temperature of 
356® ( 180® C. ) IS reached. Even though the heat be 
still continued, the temperature remains stationary 
for a time, but eventually it rises, gradually to 500® 
(260® C.), the melted sulphur becoming less viscid. 
If at this stage it is poured into cold water it forms 
a tenacious ductile mass, which can be drawn out 
into threads having a certain amount of elasticiU'- 
In the course of a few hours these become brittle, 
and are seen to be crystalline in structure and in 
no way different from the original sulphur. 

Sulphur is a bad conductor of heat, and the mere 
heat of a warm hand often causes it to crackle or 
even to fall to pieces, from the unequal expansion. 

It is an insulator of electricity, and becomes nega- 
tively electric by friction. It is slightly soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and the fatty oils ; its best solvents 
being the bisulphide of carbon and chloride of sul- 
phur. When it is heated in the air it takes fire at 
about 470® (243® C. ), burning with a blue flame, and 
becoming converted into sulphurous acid, whose 
pungent suffocating fumes are characteristic of sul- 
phur. This element is second only to oxygen in its 
powerful affinity for other elements, with most 
which it unites, and often in severlil proportional. 
With most of the metals it combines very readily, 
and in some cases with a development of light and 
heat; thus, silver and copper burn in sulphur- 
vapour just as iron-wire or zinc-foil burns in oxygen. 
Inconsequence of its power,- with the aid of heat, 
of forming sulphurous acid with the oxygen of the 
air, and thus rendering the latter incapable of 
supporting combustion, burning sulphur may be 


osefally employed for the extinguishing of fire — 
us, for example, in chimneys. 

Sulphur occurs very widely distributed in the 
mineral kingdom, partly free and partly combined 
with other elements. The free sulphur is either 
found pure in rej^ularly .formed crystals, or inti- 
mately mixed with earthy matters. Sulphur is 
usually plentiful in volcanic districts; most of 
what IS used in Europe has been obtained from 
Sicily { wliich in 1880-90 expor^ted from 213,000 to 
350,000 tons yearly), but of late large quantities 
are recovered from the waste of soda manufacture, 
and sulphur has been actually exported from New- 
^tle to Italy (see Soda, p. 653 ). Sulphur is found 
in many parts of the United States, and some 
Californian deposits have been utilised to a small 
extent, but have been unable to compete with 
Sicilian sulphur. In the form of sulphide, sulphur 
occurs abundantly in combination with iron, 
copper (iron and copper pyrites), lead (galena), 
zinc (blende), &c,, the bisulphide of iron (or 
iron pyrites) furnishing most of the sulpliur 
that IS employed in the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. Many of the metallic sulphides 
(formerly known as Sulphurets) occur native, and 
form highly valuable ores. Tliey arc all solid at 
ordinary temperatures, and, with the exception of 
those of potassium, sodiutn, calcium, strontium, 
barium, and magnesium, are insoluble in water; 
fhey are, moreover, conducbom of electricity. | 
Many of them, especially of those that occur native, 
exhibit very brilliant and characteristic colours. 
•The same metal may have several sulphides, and 
in general there is a sulphide for each oxi<le. The 
salphides are, however, sometimes the more numer- 
ous, Sulphur is still more extensively distributed 
in the form of sulphates, as in the sulphates of 
lime, magnesia, bar 3 ’'ta, &c. Tn the vegetable 
kingdom sulphur is a constituent of AUmmen 
(q.v.), and of the volatile irritant oils of mustard, 
garlic, asafoetida, &c. ; moreover vegetable juices 
contain it in the form of certain sulphates. In 
the animal kingdom it is not only a constituent 
of the albuminous, fibrinous, and gc'latinous tissues, 
but of the hair, saliva, bile, urine, 

The grosser impurities of sulphur are removed hy 
crude pi-ocesscs of fusion and cllstillation at or 
neiir the place from whence it is obtained. What is 
called reiined sulf)hur is purilied by distillation in a 
large cast-iron still, ana condensed in a receiver 
kept cool. When the vapoiiscd sulphur is con- 
densed in a large chainl>er it is obtained in the 
form of sublimed sulphur, or liowers of sulphur; 
but as the walls get hot it melts and colleots on 
the floor, and is run into cylindrical wooden 
moulds, from Avhich, when it is taken out as 
roll or stick sulphur. The residue left in the 
retort is a mixture of sulphur with various im- 
purities. Under the name of black sulphur, or 
Sulphur vivum, it is used in veterinary medicine, 
and for the purpose of dressing mouldy hops. 
Sulphur is thrown down from certain of its com- 
pounds (as from a strong solution of a poly sulphide 
of oalcium, sodium, or potassium ) by dilute hydro- 
chloric acid ; it falls as a grayish-white, very fine, 
light powder, known in She Materia Medica as 
milk of sulphur, or precipitated sulphur. The 
most common impurities met with in ordinary 
Sommercial sujphur are selenium and realgar ( bisul- 
phide of afsenic). Flowers of, sulphur frequently 
exhibit a slight acid reaction, in consequence of a 
little sulphurous^acid clinging to them. By rinsing 
them with water this imparity is at once removed. 

Sulphur is extensively employed in the arts and 
manufactures, as in the manufaeture of some 


insects, fungi, &c. : but its chief oonsuinptioh is in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

The eight compounds of sulphur and oxysen. 


composition ! 


Hyposiilphurous acid ' 

Sulphurous n 

Sulphuric «< ^HSQaV 

Thiosulphuiic ti t 

Dithionic n .HAOs 

Trithionic t« ’ - 

Peiitathionic 

We shall here notice the most imjiortant members 
of this group— tlie second, third, and fourth ; the 
third, Sulphuric Acid^ is discussed in a specia! 
article. (The last four derive the essential part 
of their name from the Greek theion^ ‘sulphur.^) 
Sulphurous Anhydride called Sulphurous 

Acid ), SOjj, occurs under the ordinary relations of 
temperature and pressure as a colourless gas, possess- 
ing tlie suffocating odour of burning sulphur. In 
its concentrated form it is quite irrespirabie, and in 
a diluted state it excites cough. It not only is 
inca])able of burning, but it rapidly extinguishes 
the flame of biiming bodies. It is very freely 
soluble in cold water, which at 32'’ (0® C.) takes up 
nearly 09 times its volume of the gas, while at 
75'’ (24'* C.) it only takes up 32 volumes; the 
I solution known as Aqueous Sulphurous Add 
having at iirst the same smell and taste as the 
gt'ts, but soon al)sorl)ing oxj'gen from the air, and 
becoming converted into sulphuric acid. By the 
action or cold sulphurous acid may be condensed to 
a colourless transparent limpid liquid, which freezes 
at ~ 105'’ ( - 70'’ C.), forming a transparent crystal- 
line solid. The specific gravity of the gas is 2*247 
(atmospheric air tieing tlie unit), and that of the 
liquhl IS 1 49 (water being the unit), the solid 
being considerably heavier. Although dry sulphur- 
ous acid gas and dry oxygen when mixed exert no 
action oii one another, there are many conditions 
under which sulphunms acid mpidly absorbs Oxygen, 
and is converted into sulphuric acid — c.g. if tbeg0A 
bo dissolved in water ; a similar action takes plaw 
ujider the influence of hydrated nitric ooid, lodiq 
acid, and certain metallic oxides. Heiice sumbur- 
ons acid is a powerful reducing or deoxiahdng 
agent. This gas is a common and abundant 
duct of volcanic action, and is occasionally met 
with in solution in the springs in volcanic regions. 


6 parts of powdered black manganese, sulphur- 
ous acid and sulphide of manganese being the pro- 
duct.s, as shown by the equation S, -f MnO^ « 

-h MnS. In consequence of its solubility in water 
this gas should be collected over mercury. In 
addition to the uses of sulphurous acid as a Ideach* 
ing agent, it is valualde both as a disinfectant 
agent and as a powerful antiseptic, and has beie^ 
used as an application for lumbago, &c. But by far 
its most important use is in the manufadtare of 
sulphuric acid. In combination with bases ittiis 


manufactures, aa in the manufacture of some 
matches, gunpowder, &o. When converted into 
sulphurous acid it is employed as a powerful 
bleaching agent, as aliE^ lor the destruction of 


sulphuric acid. In combination with bases ittiis 
acid forms the sulphites — a class of salts which, 
excepting the sulphite of soda, are of little import^ 
ance, except for their power when moist of extract- 
ing oxygon, and tlius acting as reducing agents. ' 
The salts of the sesquioxide of iron are reduced by 
them to salts of the protoxide. 

Thiosulphurie Add, formerly csSIm: 

Hyposulpnurous Acid, is, as yet, only known Hh'Ar 
state of combination with bases ; for pm 
iug to separate the acid from tlie baser 
becomes decomposed Into sulphur ana 
acid. The most important of its ittlts ' 

s^phite af Soda, 4 

the article SoDXUiu. 
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sulphites mav be easily recognised by the facility 
witn which they dissolve the lialoid salts of silver, 
forming a solution of an extremely sweet taste, 
and containing a double hyposulphite of silver and 
soda, witii an admixture of cfiloride, iodide, or 
bromide of sodium. It is this power of dissolving 
those salts of silver which are insoluble in water 
that renders the hyposulphite of .soda useful in 
photography. 

With hvdrogen sulphur forms two compounds: 
( 1 ) Persulphide of Hydrog^en^ an oily liquid, having 
the smell and taste of sulphuretted hvdrogen ; (2) 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen^ H«S, known also as Hydro- 
sulphuric Acid and Sulphy<lric Acid, a natural 
gaseous constituent of many Mineral Watei*s (q.v.), 
as for instance Harrogate and Strathpeffer in 
Great Britain. It is formed spontaneously wher- 
ever organic compounds containing sulphur undergo 
putrefaction, as in stagnant sewers and cesspools 
and in waters charged with organic matter an<l 
sulphates. B^ acting on sulphide of iron with 
dilute sulphuric acid, sulphate of iron is produced 
and sulphuretted hydrogen liberated. 

FeS + HaS 04 - FeS 04 + HaS. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is a poisonous colourless 
gets, with the nauseous odour of rotten eggs. By 
pressure it may be liquefied and solidified. It is 
soluble in one-tliird of its volume of Avater ; but the 
solution does not keep Avell unless preserved from 
contact with air. It is readily combustible, burn- 
ing with a blue flame, and forming water, suluhur- 
' ous acid, and usually a little sulphur. It has a 
weak acid reaction, but combines readily with 
bases forming sulphides. It is very poisonous, 
birds perishing in air containing isW part, and 
dogs in air containing ^ part of the gas. Owing 
; to its presence in illuminating gas silver becomes 
tarnished in rooms where gas is burned, while 
librarians find the bin<lings of their books become 
borroded by the sulphuric acid eventually produced 
by the combustion of the gas. From its property of 
foimiing insoluble sulphufes with most metals, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is the sheet anchor of the ana- 
lytical chemist. These insoluble sulphides again 
are some of them produced in an acid solution, and 
some only in an alkaline one. It follows that by 
first acidifying the sohition to be analysed and then 
adding the sulphuretted hydrogen certain metals 
will be removed as insoluble precipitates, Avhile 
others Avill have been unafrecteu. On now adding 
an alkali a second portion will be removed, and so 
a working method of separating the metals can be 
devised. The simplest test for sulphuretted hydro- 
gen at the mouth of a drain is the use of blotting- 
paper soaked in solution of acetate of lead. This 
rapidly turns brown in presence of the gas. 

Sulphur combines with carbon to ioxn\ Bisulphide 
of Carbon^ CS^, a colourless, inflammable liquid, 
heavier than water, and having a disagreeable odour 
and taste. It is soluble in alcmiol, but not in Avater, 
and it is a powerful solvent of fats, sulphur, phos- 
I phorus, and india-rubber. Owing to its high refrac- 
tive power it is used in the construction of prisms. 
It may be^ obtained by heating fragments of char- 
coal to bright redness in a porcelain tube, and 
passing sulphur vapour along it. Its vapour Avhen 
freely inhaled exerts an ancesthetic action similar 
to that of chloroform and ether. ^ Workmen in 
caoutchouc or other manufactures in which bi- 
sulphide of carbon is used as a solvent suffer from 
I prolonged exposure to its vapour, which produces 
hesda^e,^ loss of appetite, impairment of vision 
and bearing, and causes general derangement of 

health by its deleterious action on the nervous 

system. 

Sulphur combines with chlorine in several pro- 
portions, the most important of these compounds 


being the Bichloride of Sulphur^ SCUi and the 
Chloride of Sulphur^ 8 ^ 012 . Both of them are 
liquids, and are formed W the direct action of 
the combining elements. Ine chloride is a yellow 
liquid which is decomposed by contact with 
Avater — sulphur, hydrochloric, and other acids 
being produced. It is capable of dissolving about 
67 per cent, of sulphur at an ordinary temperature, 
and, like bisulphide of carbon, is extensively 
employed in vulcanising india-rubber. The dichlor- 
ide of sulphur is formed by saturating the chloride 
Avith chlorine ; a deep-red liquid, resembling the 
previous compound in most of its properties; it 
IS decomposeil by the sun’s rays into the chloride 
and free chlorine. 

Sulphur seems to have been knoAvn from the 
earliest times, and sulphuric acid was most prob- 
ably knoAA'n to the Arabians ; the English manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid dates, however, only from 
the 18th century. Sulphur is used for various 
purposes in medicine. It is given internally 
either as sublimed sulphur (flowera of sulphur) 
or as precipitated sulphur (milk of sulpliur), 
in somewhat large doses, as a mild cathartic — 
generally combined with jalap and cream of tartar. 
The Confection of Sulphur of the Pharmacopoeia 
is composed of sulphur, cream of tartar, and syrup 
of orange-peel rubbed together — the close being 
from half an ounce to an ounce, or from one to tAvo 
tablespoonfuls. In small doses sulphur is of great 
value in cases of atonic gout and chronic rheuma- 
tism. The external use of sulphur in the form of 
ointment lias been already noticed in the articlet 
Itch. It is also used externally in other cutaneous 
disorders, particularly in lepra and psoriasis; its 
application in the form of vapour is often of 
service. 

Slllpliurle Acidf H 2 SO 4 , is the chemical name 
of the fiqiiid commercially knoAvn as Oil of Vitriol — 
so called from its having been first produced by 
the distillation of green vitriol ( sulphate of iron ). 
It is an odourless, dense, oily-looking liquid, sp. 
gr. 1'842. When pure it is colourless, but usually 
it is of a straAv to broAvn colour, derived from im- 
purities Avhich have fallen into it and been charred, 
llr has all the properties of a typical acid, being 
intensely corrosive and changing vegetable colours. 
Exposed to the air it absorbs Avater, and when 
mixed directly with water great heat is evolved, 
the liquids contracting in bulk. It does not 
evaporate at ordinary temperatures, and dilute 
solutions spilt on cloth gradually become stronger 
till the acid begins to destroy the fibres of 9 ie 
cloth. Oil of vitriol, or the protohydrate, is not 
the only hydrate of sulphuric acid. Three others 
are known to exist. When the fuming oil of 
vitriol of Nordliausen is exposed to a Ioav tem- 
perature a white crystalline substance separates, 
which is a liydrate, containing half as much 
water as the common liquid acid; its formula 
is HaS 04 S 03 , and its fusing-point is 96® (35® C.). 
Again, a mixture of 49 parts of the strong liquid 
acid and 9 parts of water freezes at 47® (8*3® C.), 
and crystallises into splendid rhombic prisms, from 
wliioh property it is often termed glacial sulphuric 
aeidy with sp. gr. 1*780. Lastly, when a very 
dilute acid is concentrated by evaporation in uaeuo, , 
at 212 ® ( 100 ® C.), till it ceases to lose weight, 
there will be a resulting compound^ consisting o£ 
40 parts of the real amd and 27 of water, and 
represented by the formula H 3 SO 42 H 3 O. The com- 
pound formerly known aa anhydrous sulphuric 
ctcid possesses none of the cbaracteristlc pTopertles 
of an acid ; see SULPHURIC AnhydrIDS. 

Sulphuric add in its free state is a very rare 

natural i>Toduct ; although in combination with I 

bases it is common in the animal and vegetable, . 

and abundant In the Inorganic kingdom. . In plants 
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it exists in the juices^ and in animals in the blood and hyponitric acid. The first procea^ is chiefly 
and its derivates chiefly in the form of sulphates of employed at Nordhausen in Germany; The sut 
the alkalies; while in the mineral kingdom it phate of iron is distilled in eartbeh retorte* and 
occurs as gypsum (sulphate of lime), heavy spar the acid passes over into a receiver boht^ning a 
(sulphate of oaryta), celestine (sulphate of stron- little ordina^ sulphuric acid, forming a 
tia), &o. It maybe prepared on a small scale by fuming oily liquid, of about sp. gr. 1*900. "This 
boiling sulphur in aqua regia or in nitric acia, acid is known in commerce as Nordhausen addv 
the sulphur becoming gradually oxidised into sul- and is chiefly used for dissolving indigo. - , 

phuric acid. As a /general rule, however, the The second method is that universally follow^ 
"commercial acid is employed even for laboratory in Great Britain, the germs of which w^ere likewise 
experiments. In order to obtain the acid in a pure discovered by Valentine. He observed that wdiea 
form, suitable for medical use or medico-legal the fumes of burning sulphur w^ere collected und^ 
analysis, it must be redistilled with sulphate of a bell jar, slightly moistened with water, a smodl 
ammonia in a retort containing a few slips of quantity of liqiiid was deposited. This liquid^ 
platinum foil, the first and last portions being which was simply sulpliunc acid, on being concen* 
rejected. Tlie distillation is attended with violent tinted from its solution by boiling was long sold 
concussions, partly owing to the high specific a.s oil of sulphur at prices as himi as 2s. fid. per 
gravity of the acid, and partly owing to its high ounce. About the year 1740 theb>ench chemists 
boiling-point, and this convulsive action is mmler- Lefevre and I^emery suggested that, by the use of 
ated mechanically by the platinum slips. Sul- nitre along with tlm sulphur, the operation might 
phuric acid thus prepared according to the directions be conducted in close vessels, and a much greater 
of the British Pharmacopoeia may be regarde<l as quantity of acid might be produced. This idea was 
perfectly pure, presuming arsenic is not present, acted on in England by Dr Ward, who established 
Strong sulphuric acid has comparatively little works at Twickenham and Richmond, conducting 
action on the metals excej^t at a high temperature, his manufactui-e by burning the mixed suljihur and 
when it dissolves tliein, and at the same time nitre in large stojqxjred glass receivers, into each 
undergoes partial decomposition ; the metal being of wbicli a small quantity of water W'as first intro- 
oxidised by a portion or the acid which becomes duced. The substitution, in 1746, by Dr Roebuck 
decomposed into oxygen and sulplniroiis acid, and of Birmingham, of lead chambers in place of the 
^hen uniting with a portion of undecomposed acid glass vessels may be regarded as essentially the 
to form a sulphate. Silver, co])per, mercury, e.stablisbmentof the process of manufacture followed 
arsenic, antimony, bismuth, tin, lead, and tel- at the jnosent day. 

•liiriurn are thus acted on. Gold, platinum, The fnxt stage in the manufacture of sulphuric 
rhodium, and iridium are not affectod by the acid acul is the pr<»paration of sul])l)urous acid by the 
even at a boiling temperature. The more oxid- burning of sulplinr or of iron pyrites. Previous to 
isable metals, .such as zinc, iron, nickel, and the year Sicili.'in snlpbuf was almost exclu- 

mapgancse, are readily soluble in the dilute acid, siveiy used in the manufacture, but in that year 
water being decomposed 
and hydrogen liberated, 
wliile "the oxygen of the 
water unite.s with the 
metal ; and the metallic 
oxide, at the moment of 
its formation, combines 
with the sulphuric acid 
to form a sulphate. 

Tlie sulphates — iir salt-s 
formed by the combina- 
tion of sulphuric acid 
with a base — are gener- 
ally composed, as in tlie 
case of green vitriol, 

FeS 047 Hs 0 , of 1 equiva- 
lent of acid ami I of 
metallic oxide, with or 

without water of crystal- . A, sulphur-burner, or furnace ; B, lead chamlier. shown In section at IV ; C, steam-boiler ; 
lisation. With the al- I), leaden pan; JE, coke tower; S, steam-pipo; n, uttre pot. 

kalies this acid also forms 

acid salts, as bisuliihate of potash, and in a few the establishment of a monopoly of tlie sulphur 
cases^opper, for example-— it forms basic salts, trade by the Sicilian government, and its cohse: 
The insoluble sulphates, such as that of baiyta, quent increase in price, diverted the mind$ of 
may be obtaine<l oy precipitating a soluble salt of manufacturers to the employment of iron pyHtee 
the base by a soluble siilphate ; thus, nitrate of (sulphide of iron), li^n pyrites is now much more 
baryta and sulphate of soda yield an insoluble sul- used than sulphur, and tlie only hindrance to its 
phate of baryta and nitrate of soda, which remains universal adoption is the presence of foreign matter 
in solution. The soluble sulphates may be pre- in the pyrites, the most deleterious being arsenical 
pared by dissolving the oxide or carbonate in compounds ; and it has iiitherto bseen found im- . I 
dilute sulphuric acid, in those cases in which the practicable to free the sulphuric acid wholly fromt 
metal itsmf ij not readily attacked by the acid, the ai*senious acid which renders it inappUcaoIe for 
Sulphuric acid and the soluble sulphates aw easily many purposes. 

det^ted by their yielding, with a solution of a Wiien sulphur is the material used for produdi;^ ^ 
baryta salt, a white precipitate of sulphate of the sulphurous acid it is burned in an 0V6it W j 
baiyto Insoluble in acids. ‘ burner ’ ( A) of brickwork,.havixtg a sole orMiiitiim 

Sulphuric acid is prepared on a large jKsale by two of iron, termed, the * bumet-plate.’ 
distinct processes — viz. by the distillation of green small fire is at first lighted, which* is iijlow^ to go 
sulphate of iron — ^the original process of Dasil out after the sulphur nas imited. A AbOye 
Valentine (IStb century); and by the oxidation of the sulphur a small pot, caOed the nitw pot/^ 
Bulphurous acid through the agency of nitrous acid either placed oh a stand or hang fr^ tite Jpofi 
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filled with a quantity of either nitrate of soda or 
nitrate of potash, with sulphuric acid Sufficient for 
its decomposition — S or 1# lb. of the nitre with 5 
or 6 lb. or sulphuric acid being allowed for every 
cwt. of sulphur. The decomposition of the nitre 
by the lotion of heated sulphuric acid furnishes 
nitric acid fumes, which go over into the chamber 
along with the sulphurous acid. The sulphurous 
acid readily abstracts from the nitric acid the 
additioiial oxygen recjuirecl for its conversion into 
sulphuric acid, reducing the nitric acid to nitric 
oxide, ^ NO. ^ Nitric oxide in its turn quickly con- 
verts itself into nitric peroxide, by the abstraction 
of additional oxygen from the air that is constantly 
entering the chamber tlirough the burners. Again, 
in the presence of moisture which is supplied by a 
jet of steam from the boiler, C, sulpliurous acid 
readily deprives the nitric peroxide of oxygen, and 
thus fornis more sulphuric acid, and again liberates 
nitric oxide ; which is ready once more to seize 
upon the oxygen of the air, and would continue so 
acting and reacting acf infinitum^ were it not 
carried forward and out by the chimney. 

The chamber is an immense box or room of lead, 
bound together with a strong framework of timber, 
and generally raised on arches several feet above 
the ground:* Chambers vary in size from 60 to 140 
feet in length, and from 20 to 40 feet in width and 
height. Uurtains of lead proceeding alternately 
from the Ixittoin to near the top, and vice are 

very frequently used ; they serve to retard the 
progress of the gases, and thus ensure the trans- 
formations desired. The floor of the chaml^r is 
covered with water, into which the sulphuric acid 
falls as it is formed ; and when this solution attains 
a certain strength it is tapped off for concentra- 
tion. When the gases reach the chimney, on 
account of the reactions of the nitrous compounds 
already explained, a large amount of nitrous acid 
would not only be wasted, but would also be dele- 
terious to the neighbourhood, were steps for its 
recovery not adopted. This recovery is usually 
effected by means of a tower filled with coke, K, 
down which a constant stream of strong sulphuric 
acid trickles, the acid absorbing the nitrous fumes 
in their way upwards. Instead of a single chamber, 
curtained off or not as the case may be, sometimes 
three or five distinct chambers, connected by pipes, 
are employed, those communicating directly with 
the burners being termed working chambers, and 
the^ others receiving chambers, the last either 
acting as or comnyinicating with a condenser or 
chimney. 

When iron pyrites is used as the source of 
sulphurous acid suitable burners are used. In 
England these are arched chambers aliout four 
feet each way, on plan with furnace-bars placed a 
little above the ground. There are also tlie 
necessary doom and. airdioles. The pyrites is 
broken into pieces and spread in layers on the 
bars, which are previously heated to redness, and 
the heat evolved by the burning sulphur is there- 
after sufficient for the fresh charges. The exhausted 
ore is frequently sufficiently rich in copper for its 
extraction ; indeed, when there is as little as 2J 
per cent, present in pyrites it is now recovered. 
In consequence of strong sulphuric acid absorbing 
both^ sulphurous ^id and nitrous acid, the acid 
requires to be drained off from the chamber while 
the solution is comparatively weak, at which 
strength — viz. of a specific gravity of about I *4 — it 
IS used for some purposes in the arts under the 
name of \ Chamber Acid. ' This is concentrated by 
evaporating in lead pans, D, till it reaches the 
specific gravity of 1*6, then boiling in a platinum 
retort, on which stroM acid does not act, even at 
high heat, or in large flint-glass retorts. In the pro- 
cess introduced in 1859 by Mr Glover the gas^us 
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sulphuric acid from the sulphur or pyrites burners 
is not conducted direct to the lead chamber, but 
is first passed through a Glover’s or denitrating 
tower, and there purified of nitrogen compounds, 
which are saved for use in the lead chamber. 

The manufacture of sulphuric acid is a very 
extensive industry ; immense quantities of it being 
consumed in the manufacture of Soda (q.v.), in 
that of bleaching-powder, in calico-printing and 
dyeing, and in fact in most chemical opera- 
tions both in the manufactory and the laboratory. 
In medicine a dilute sulphuric acid, formed by 
gradually mixing the strong puriHed acid with 
water, or aromatic sulphuric acid {known also as 
elixir of vitriol)^ prepared by mixing sulphuric 
acid, rectified spirit, tincture of ginger, and spirit 
of cinnamon, are almost always employed. In 
doses of from ten to thirty minims, properly di- 
luted, these preparations exert a strong astringent 
ower, and are serviceable in all forms of passive 
a^morrhages, and in checking inordinate dis- 
charges when tliey arise from debility. Poisoning 
with this and other irritant acids is noticed at 
Poison, Vol. VIII. p. 265. 

There are works on the manufacture by Smith (1873), 
Lock (1879), and Lunge (new ed. 1891). 

Sulphuric AnhydridCt SO3, is obtained by 
distilling fuming Nordhausen sulphuric acid, a 
fibrous mass of silky crystals being deposited ih 
the receiver. It may also be prepared by thd 
distillation of anhydrous bisulphate of soda. It is 
a tough solid, melting at 65" (18'3"C.), and pos- 
sessing none of the properties of an acid, not even * 
affecting the skin, in contact with moisture much 
heat is developed, and it then possesses the corro- 
sive propei-ties of sulphuric acid. 

Sulphuric Ether* See Ether. 
Sulphurous Acid* See Sulphur, p. 795. 

SulpicianSy an order of priests for training 
young men for the church, founded in 1645, and 
named from the church of St Sulpice (q.v.) in Paris. 

Sulpicius ScYcrus (363-410), a Christian 
historian, bom in Aquitaine, who wrote a Historia 
Sact'a from the Creation downwards, and a Life of 
St Martin (q.v.) of Tours. 

Sultan (Arab., Turkish, and Pemian Sultdn), 
a Mohammedan ruling prince or monarch, as of 
Morocco or Zanzibar ; especially used of the 
Sultan of Turkey, who c^Is himself Sultan of 
Sultans. The name of Sultana is given to the 
mother, wife, or daughter of a sultan. The old 
English form of the word was Soldan or Sowdan. 

Sulu Islands^ an archipelago stretching from 
Borneo north-eastwards to the Philippines, in the 
I south-east of Asia. The group, numbering 162 
I islands in all, most of them mountainous and all I 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, has a total 
area of 948 sq. m. and a total pop. of 75,000. The 
inhabitants, Malays by race and Mohammedans 
by religion, were the terror of the neighbouring 
seas, owing to their bold piracy, until the Spaniard 
conquered them in 1876; they now direct their 
energies chiefly to the collection of edible birds’- 
nests and pearl-fishing, what trade there is being 
principally in the hands of Chinese. The town <3 
Sulu has been fortified by the Spaniards since they 
captured it. € 

SuniMhf SnmaCy or Shumack { Bhu9 \ a 
genus of small trees and shrubs of the natural 
order Anacardiacese ; having small inconspicuous 
flowers in nanicles or in corymbs, and the fruit a 
si^l, nearly dry drupe. The species are numetouS| 
dinused over almost all parts of the world, except 
its coldest regions and Australia : some of them 
ore useful in the arts and in medicine, and some 
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Einnm rod wee# of 
Asl^ and is ofton 
planted in Britain 
OB an ornamental 
shrub. It has sim- 
ple leaves, • and 
hairy corymbs , of 
fruit, which have a 
sort of resemblance 
to periwigs. The 
twdgs and leaves dye 
yellow (see Fustic), 
and are used in tan- 
ning. The bark has 
been used as a sub- 
stitute for Peruvian 
Bark. The seed re- 
sembles tlie almond 
in flavour. The very 
acid fruit of the 
Sicilian or EJm- 
Smnach showing leaved Sumach (J?. 

leaves, flowers, and fruit. coriai-ia)Sk native 

of the countries 
^•around the Mediterranean, with pinnate leaves, 
not nil frequent in British shmbl>eries — has been 
used os a condiment, and the seeils aii<l the leaves 
► medicinally as tonic and cooling. This species is 
also used tor tanning and dyeing. Similar to this 
in its properties is the Virginian Sumach, or Staggs- 
horn Sumach (R, tvphina)^ a native of eastern 
North America, ann common in British shrub- 
beries, which lias the hvaiiclies curiously crooked, 
and covereil when young with a soft velvety down. 
It has pinnate leaves, with numerous leaflets, and 
is valuable os an astringent and refrigerant. The 
milky juice wliich exudes from incisions itia<1e in 
the bark affords a varnish. The flovrers supply 
abundance of honey. Tlie Sinootlideaved Suniacli 
(i?. glabra)^ a very similar species, also North 
American,’ has v-cry acid leaves, and this species 
is sometimes troublesome as a weed. Of the acrid 
and poisonous S]>ecie8 the most important is the 
Poison Ivy (7?. toxieodemiron) of North America, 
a shrub from 1 to 3 feet high ( when it is also calle<l 
Poison Oak), or a climber, with leaves of three 
leaflets, and a milky iiiice, which becomes black 
on exposure to air. Tiie leaves have been used iu 
medicine as a stimulant of the nervous system. 
Similar to this in properties is the Poison Sumach 
(R, venenata\ with from 7 to 13 leaflets, also 
known as Poison Elder and Swamp Dogwootl, and 
other North American species, the juice of which 
is very acrid ; even the emanations are injurious to 
some persons, who, from standing close to these 
plants, or from handling them, expeiience a cutan- 
eous eruption with violent itching. The Vamisli 
Sumach vermcifera)y a native of Japan and 
Nepal, yields a varnish much used in Japan for 
lacquer- work. E, metopium yields in great almnd* 
mice a gummy resin, which in a pure state is yello% 
in colour, and of a hard bnttle consistenoe. J®. 
pumila is regarded as oiie of the most poisonous of 
e the genus. R. a native of ' Japan, 

yields a flesny fruit containing a nut, which yields 
an oil that is made into candles. — ^The name 
Tanners’ Sumach is given to Coriaria myrtifoiia^ a 
shrub of the south oi Europe. 

Sttinatra (so called probably from the ancient 
town of Bamuaera in the north) is after Botneo the 
largest island of the East Indian Archipelago or In- 
donesia, haying an area not much less than that of 
Spain, oalctula&d on very imperfeot data at 166,600 
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■a. HL itttiidliig the nmneraiis end Importaiu 
170.780 milwX Ibwanbihc 
middle it is crossed lengthwise by 
it extends from 5* 40’ NT. lat to 5* 
frm 9Br W to 106* S-45’ E. hnii 
iength it 1115 miles, the greatest 
imposing moiintaia^ystern— the Bokit 
Chain Moontains, consisting of several more or. . 
namllel ranges (7000 to 10,000 feet high), 
intervening plateaus and valleys— forms tha fiftl^ 
work of the island, which lias a bold and frequehtsl^ 
precipitous coast towanls the west, bnt has becni 
carried eastward by the formation of vast exponsj^ 
of alluvial ground. This striking contrast b^wOen 
east and west has been product in 
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the Indian Ocean and the shelter afforded by the 
Malacca Peninsula and the other islands ox the 
archipelago. Slates and clay-schists of high an-, 
tiquity, with granite not so frequently visible, 
form the original kernel of Sumatra, which has 
been subsequently modified by Carboniferous strata, 
long afterwards oy Tertiary breccias, sandstones, 
marls, and coal-beds, and still further by very 
extensive Post-tertiary deposits. Volcanoes have 
played a large part in embossing the surface. ' Of 
the niirneroiis cones along the Biucit Barisw rang^ 
some seven or eight are still active, including India- 
niira (the culminating peak of the island, 11,806. 
feet), Merapi (the most restless), Pasaman pr 
Mount 0[)hir (which broke out in 1891), &o. th 
1883 the southern end of the island was involved 
in the Krakatoa eruption. The mountain-lakes, 
which are charact^eristic of the island, arc largely 
of volcaiiic, and more especially of crateriaJ prigin; 
of these the most important are the Singkarah, 
the Korintji, the Kanan, and the Tobah. Tbwaads 
the west the rivers of Sumatra are of -nec^ity 
short and rapid, but several of the eastward streams, 
the Rokaiij’Riak, Indragiri, Jambi, and Paienil^le^ 
or JVIusi, grow to imposing rivers in their passage 
through the plains. They are fed by an abundant 
rainfall; the average precipitation at I>elL fo?; , 
example, is H3 inches per annum. Tlie 
tlescend much lower than in other islands of 
archipelago. The division of the seasons is of obri 
quite opjK>feite iu the two halves of the island 
respectively north and south of the equator. Bollh . 
storms are* not infrequent in the higher 
The Sumatra fiora is exceptionally rich. JungbalMpkV 
paradox that an ape could traverse the Island frip» 
north to south without deseeding to the .gimuiid 
is almost literally true. Vast But too rapidly dimin* 
ishing areas of the monnt/oin regions ai*e covered 
with virgin forest, a strikiug contrast to the vaot 
prairies of alang (or lalang), that ylgorons ^ass 
which seizes on every clearing not occupied by 
human industry. Though it omy explored a siuflui 
portion of the western sicie of the island, the Dut^ 
expedition of 1877-79 collected 400 varieties cf 
timber. The vegetation -contours of the 
descend much lower tlian those of Java, hu 
for instance,, the oaks do not grow below ah alldtilde 
of 4600 feet ; in westeiu, Sumatra tiiey come down 
to within 500 or even 100 feet of sea-level. The 
flora of the east coast is almost entlrdiy un^ploneMl. 
Rice, sugar (from cane and the Arenga palin}^ 
eoflee, pepjier, cocoa-nuts, sago, maiie, sw^f 
potatoes, yams are among tiie prineipa} cultiyhti^ 
producta In recent years the tobad^ of the 
district, grown by Patch planters with Ch ^ 
coolie Iiibour, has become favoumblylimown hO^ 
European and American markets. Of serorai- 
minerals existing in average quantities in -the 
island only two, gold and coal, are worked, to 
economical result, the latter es] “ “ ‘ 
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united with the west coast by railway ; 
petroleum wells of langkat ( Lankhat) exp ve^y lidh. 
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The Sumatran fauna is of peculiar scientific 
interest. Of the 112 niainnials known to exist in 
the island (19 more than those in the larger island 
of Borneo) 45 are common to Borneo and 39 to 
Java. The birds are in the main Bornean, and the 
same is true of the snakes (44 species). The 
Bornean forms, however, are almost entirely con- 
fined to the eastern side of the island ; as soon as 
the naturalist crosses the Barisan Mountains he 
finds himself in a new region. The Orang-outang ( of 
limited range and not abundant ) and the hru ( Malay 
name) or Meester Kees (Dutch), employed by 
the natives to gather their cocoa-nuts, are the most 
noteworthy of the numerous apes. The true tiger, 
the bruang or Malay bear, the much-hunted riisa 
deer, the dainty kancliil deer, the Malay hog, the 
tapir, the two-honied Sumatran rhinoceros, and 
the Sumatran elephant are characteristic forms. 
Among the commonest birds are Argus pheasants, 
hornbiTls, goatsuckers, and grakles (one species 
of the latter largely kept in cages for their parrot- 
like powers of speech). Both the python ( 15 to 20 
feet long) and the cobra are of frequent occuiTence, 
and the crocodile swarms towards tlie coast and 
ascends the rivers as far as the foot of the moun- 
tains. As an indication of the extraordinary 
' variety of insect life, 250 species of spiders have 
been discovered since 1858. 

Sumatra is peopled in the main by tribes of the 
Malay stock, differing veiy markedly, however, in 
degree of civilisation, custom, and language. An 
eanier non-Malay element is more or less distinctly 
represented. ' Tlie Kubus, a savage forest-dwelling 
race, the Battas (q.v.) or Battah — now one of the 
best-known and ethnogi’aphically most interesting 
tribes — and the Redjangers may be singled out 
from a host of others. Hindu influences, which 
have left their mark in ruins of temples, religious 
customs, language, alphabets, &c., began to tell on 
Sumatra at a period prior to the 7th centuiy. In the 
13th Mohammedanism was introduced. The island 
became known in 1508 to Europeans through the 
Portuguese Lopez de Figuera, whose fellow-country- 
men were not long in founding trading stations on 
the coasts. The Portuguese were ousted by the 
Dutch towards the close of the 16th century. 
Begun in 1620 by their East India Company, the 
permanent Dutch occupation was not completely 
carried out round the coast till 1881, and much of 
the interior is still semi-independent and un- 
explored. The Dutch possessions were in the hands 
of the British between 1811 and 1816, and portions 
down till 1825. The residency of the East Coast 
was established in 1873; the government of the 
West Coast in 1819 ; and the residencies of Ben- 
coolen, Palembang, and Lampong respectively in 
1824, 1825, and 1857. Atjeh, Achin, or Atcheen 
(q.v.), only subdued after a long war ( 1875-79) and 
not yet pacified in 1899, was formed into a govern- 
ment in 1881. The total population of Sumatra 
and the adjacent islands is estifnated at 3,572,000 
(Achin, 445,000 ; west coast, 1,457,500 ; East Coast, 
450,000; Bencoolen, 151,800, &c.). Among the 
more important centres of population are Padang 
(150,000), Achin (10,000), Bencoolen (12,000), and 
Palembang (43,000). 

For literature on Sumatra, see Aardrijkskundig 
Woardenboek van Ned. Ind. (1869); Kan in Tijdschrift 
van het IT. Ned* Aard. Oen. (1^9). See especially 
Marsden’s classical work, The History of the Island of 
Sumatra (1783); the Memoir of Sir Stamford Baffles; 
Veth, Midden-Sumatra (1882); Kielstra, Atjeh Oorlog 
(188^86); Wallace, Malay Archipelago; Forbes, A 
Naturalist^ s Wanderings in the E. Archipelago (18^); 
Hagen, ^Die Pflanzen- und Tierwelt von Deli auf der 
Os&liste Sumatras,’ in Tijds. van het N, Aard. Gen. 
(1890). Recent explorations are those of Schouw- 
Santvoort (1877), Brenner-Felsaoh (1887), and Lsermann 
(1891). 


Siimbawat one of the chain of the Sunda 
Islands to the east of Java, lies between Lombok 
(on the west) and Flores (on the east). Area, 
5192 sq. m. ; pop. about 150, 0(X), all jMsJays and 
Mohammedans. They are divided between four 
native rulers, who owe allegiance to the Dutch 
governor of Celebes. The i^ands are mountain- 
ous but fertile, and yield rice, tobacco, cotton, 
sandalwood, &c. In 1815 an eruption of Tambora, 
the loftiest peak on the island, whereby the alti- 
tude was decreased from 14,000 to 7670 feet, de- 
populated ihe kingdoms of Tambora and Papekat, 
12,000 lives being lost, and great damage done to 
the whole island by the ashes. Another eruption 
took place in 1836, and one of another peak, 
Gunong Api, in 1860, though with little loss. 

Snmir* See Babylonia, Vol. 1. p. 631. 

Summer Isles^ a group of twenty rocky islets 
off the west coast of Scotland, near the entrance of 
Loch Broom, an inlet in the north-west of Ross- 
shire. The largest, Tanera, measuring Ij by IJ 
mile, rises 406 feet, and has 119 inhabitants. 

Summons^ in English law, means generally a 
writ or order directed, to a party to appear and 
answer some complaint before a court or judge. 
All actions in the High Court now begin with flie 
issue of a writ of summons. A summons is usually 
the fii-st step in summary proceedings before magis- 
trates. In Scotland the first writ in an action is * 
called a summons ; and the term is also in use in 
the colonies and in the United States. 

Sumner, Chakles, American statesman, wa4 ^ 
bom in Boston, January 6, 1811. The founder of 
the family in America was William copyright isw in u.s. 
Sumner, a native of Oxfordshire by j. b. uppincott 
in England, who settled in Massa- company, 
chusetts about 1635. Charles Pinckney Sumner, 
of whose nine children Charles and his twin-sister 
Matilda were the eldest born, held the post of 
sheiilf of Suffolk county from 1825 till shortly 
before his death in 1839, and was highly respected 
for his probity and independent spiiit, despite his 
stiff ana formal manners and his outs^ioken anti- 
slavery sentiments at a time when such opinions 
\vere generally unpopular and were rarely expressed 
by persons in official station. Educated at the 
Boston Latin School and at Harvard (College, where 
he graduated in 1830, Charles Sumner entered the 
law-school in the following year, and in 1834 was 
admitted to the bar. An enthusiastic student of 
the principles of law, he had little taste for the 
ordinary routine of office work, and hence, though 
occasionally engaged in important cases, he failed 
tb secure a remunerative practice or to acquire 
reputation as a pleader. He found more congenial 
emplovinent as a lecturer on legal topics and a 
contributor to law journals and compilations. In 
private life he was greatly esteemed for his sincerity 
and earnestness, his general cultivation, his stain- 
less character, and nis cheerful and kindly de- 
meanour, though too devoid of humour, wit, and 
playful fancy to become a favourite in ordinary 
social circles. In December 1837 he went to Europe, 
where he remained till May 1840, pursuing with his 
habitual assiduity the study of jurisprudence at 
the Sorbonne and elsewhere, widening the general 
range of his knowledge, and cultivating the 
ac<]^uaintance, especially in England, «of the most « 
eminent men, of whom his letters at this period, 
published since his death, give many graphic 
sketches and lively anecdotes. On his return to 
Boston he resumed his professional practice, but 
with even less liking for the drudgery of its details 
than he had before evinced. Abstract discussion ; 
had stronger attractions for him, and be first came 
into prominence by a civic oratiom on July 4, 
1845, which, under the title of * The True Grandeur 
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wUtk HhMl^createeis.' ' . 

I* wa» Beoanfle tke onlrsni of ovmte mm mm 
bdBfin9 to tim fmaM a.mbjecife involriiig tfaa 
4«01^t liooml o6Bii<|0mtioi^ that Charles Stunner 
was dmmr into the vestear of political Ufa A 
^Otettiher of the Whig ptMy hf deeeent; end amocia^ 
til^. he tpc^ birt a languid intmest in polities 
nnitil the ^reatened extensions of negro slaverf 
orer newl;-^tiired teeritoiy awakened a spirit 
of resisteitea in the free states. Despite the 
efforts to stifle agitation 1^ party leaders and 
alt who feared for the cesnltf^ tlie growth and 
prepoaderaaee; of the slave power, with tlie 
Wfl^ations on whieli it rested,, beeame the absorb- 
ing question of the day, cmtering like a wedge 
into established political combinations and thrust- 
ing aside all other issoes. Sumner was at one 
with the Abolitionists in asserting the inherent 
and total sinfulness of slavery ; but unlike them 
he maintained^ that tlie constitution did not recog- 
nise property in man, and that slaveiy,. a purely 
soctional institution, could be combated in the 
political arena, and so crippled by legislation that 
It would neoessarily dwindle and be^me extinct. 
In 1848 he joined witli others holding similar views 
in the formation of the Free Soil (q«v.) party, in 
which hia abilities, learning, high character, and 
i social standing gave him a prominence which he can- 
not be said to have sought by any purely ambitious 
efforts. Nominated for congress in the same year, 

> he was easily defeated by the Whig candidate, R- 
C. Winthrop ; but in April 1851, after a protracted 
contest, he was elected to the national senate as 
the successor of D$i.niel Webster, by the combined 
Free Soil and Democratic votes of the Massar 
chusetts legislature. The post thus gained he 
continued to hold during the remainder of his life, 
Wing re-elected in 1857, 1868, and 1869. At the 
dutset he stood alone in the senate as the uncom- 
promising opponent of slavery, and his elaborately 
prepared speeches, characterised alike by their 


bold denunciatory tone, excited universal attention, 
and were perhaps equally effective in winning 
support in one section and inilaniing hostility in 
the otlier. ' The latter spirit found vent in an act 
which produced a more startling and profound im- 
pression throughout the northern states tlian any 
speech could have made. On the 22d May 1856, 
while sitting at his desk in the senate chamber after 
an adjournment, Sumner was suddenly assaulted 
by Preston 8. Brooks, a menilier of congress from 
South Carolina, and by repeated blows on the head 
with a heavy cane prostrated on the floor in a 
state of insensibility. His injunes were in fact so 
severe as to incapacitate him for public life during 
nearly four yearsi while his vacant chair w^as 
pointed to as the most eloquent reminder of the 
violent and lawless animosity against which the 
advocates of freedom must prepare to contend* 
He resumed his seat at the emseof 1^, and in 
June delivered a speech on the question of tlie 
admission of Kansas as a ftee state, which be pub- 
lish^ under the titile of The Barbarian of Slavery^ 
But the piedestihed course 6f events no longer 


urmnt fin* tlie emmeipaliQit mi' 

not less streomns^ after tiiii had-.iMw^r^ in 
eMainnig for the e^ussd rase thir fomliil ejtsil' imd 
political equality with the whiten ' 
the impeachfiient of President 
it as a eoiitinnaticm of the struggle m MnppSflr- 
throw of slavery, and he was faremast' in 
President Grant’s project for tibe aequisldiff^^^ 
San Doraingc^ on the ground that the asscasrfvui^ 
Baez, the president of that republic, liad bcengUA 
in opposition to the wish of the inliaUtaata 
conduct on this occasion led to his excliiskmte 
from the chairmanship of tlie committee on tardffit 
relations, and his continuons and acrimoifiowei^; 
sures on Grant’s cul ministration brought atont A 
rupture vrith the leading politicians of Bie R^nfaK^ 
can party which was rendered complete by fail 
support of Greeley as candidate for the presIdeiMy^s 
in 1872. But, although the result of the 
left him in the ranks of a discontented rniiobii^^ 
his course had been too evidently dictated m 
principle to allow of his sinking in esteein wiA 
the mass of the party, and the breae^was gmduidly 
closing when his death, at Washfn^ton, on 
11th March 1874, obliterated all asperities, and Idfl 
only tlie remembrance of his gteat services and 
distinguished career. 

Sumner’s position in the held of politics was iii 
some respects unique. From fli-st to last he was 
an independent rather than a partisan. Natu^ 
had given him neither the submissive temper of 
the follower nor the tact, the shrewdness, the per*, 
snasive eloquence, and the skill in the manegeufOnt' 
of men and of affairs wliich are the isquisifa^ 
of leadership. Expediency bod no place ift bill 
thoughts, flexibility in his disposition, or suavity 
in his methods or langna^; Had it been other- . 
wise he might, on the aeatb of liucolu, have 
succeeded to the highest place in the national cttu- 
fidence and regard. For his positimi was a cbm^ 
niandinjo^one, owing to his unimpeachal^le integrity, 
his unfunching courage, bb sangleness of pui|K)# 
and consistency of action, his freedom Imiii evei^ 
suspicion of intrigue or self-seeking, and 
ilcation both, as a vietim and a victor with 
to which he had devoted all his energy 
In person lie was tall and well proportional 
though his features were rugg^, the 
of Jus countenance was engaging. 
lacked the charm of spontaneous eloqueitea^ ^4: 
tliey were effective as essays or lecture^ famfl 


niwiMwiy toax no part, only pointed more piamiy 
to the inevitable ooUisfen. The secession of tlie 
j^uthera eiates left the Republican par^ in full 
both houses of eonjgit^ and in March 
vma elected ehaumtan of the senate 
affMwa H5s interest in 

stni an thcae id rs* 

to ttitedples^ be i^cbaoed 

ii«i- pedifi^ He was ' 


futiiishe<l his supportem with on arsenal of ams^ 
nients and illustiations. That his frequent rv^. 
lenee in public debate sprang from no lattevvajss 
of spirit is attested by his fre^om from 
ness, his cordiality in private intercourse, and iKa 
warmth and fideli^ of nis friendshiiis. His nature 
was too open to admit of mbeonstnictfep^ 
poet Lon^ellow, wdth whom he lived in 
described him as the whitest soul he bad 
known. " v ‘ 

See his {15vo&. 1870-79); hie. ' - 

XtflAerv by Pierce (4 vola 1877-98) ; and I 

lerter ( W4), CheqiUii (1874), and AmsaL. 

JoHir Bmp, Arehbtehqp # ciuifer- 
bury, was bom in 1780, and and 

Cotntmdge. Successively rect^ 'm- Mspledarliaid^ 
(1818), j^hqp of Cfaect^ tiiast andl^ 
aS England (1^% be fev. fail . 

eemefliatory dfeposftitm> afad inodemte views| 
wrote works on frtaching^ The ifabrstf ' 

.AffrAiito of At Creaiorf and Evidenees ■ 

He died 6tlr l^tember 1862. — HS brstem^ ' 
CHARtES Ricrarp ^ W 

WiAofaester, and his I^e was putuisl^iil 
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dress, and private esmenditure. They abound in 
ancient legislation. The Locrian legislator, Zaleu- 
cus, 450 B.C., ordained that nobody should drink 
undiluted wine ; and in Solon’s code there were many 
sumptuaiy enactments. At an early period in 
Roman history the Censors, to whom was entrusted 
the superintendence of public and private morality, 
punished with the notcdio cenaoria all persons 
railty of luxurious living ; but as- the love of 
luxury grew with the increase of wealth and 
foreign conquest various legislative enactments 
were passed with the object of restraining it. 
The Lex Orchia, 187 B.C., limited the number of 


limited the number of 


guests to be present at a feast ; the Lex Fannia, 
161 B.C., reflated the cost of entertainments. 
There were luso the Lex Didia, Lucretia, Cornelia, 
iEmilia, and others, most of them passed iii con- 
sequence of the practical disregard of the similar 
laws that had preceded them ; but they all seem 
to have been habitually transgressed in the later 
times of the Republic. Julius Csesar, Augustus, 
and other rulers also made laws against luxury. 

Sumptuary laws were in great favour in the 
legislation of Rngland from the time of Edward II. 
down to the Reformation. Statute 10 Edward III. 
chap. 3 narrates that through the excessive and 
over-many costly meats whidi the people of this 
realm have ilSea more than elsewhere many mis- 
chiefs have happened ; for the great men by these 
excesses have been sore grieved, and the lesser 
people, who only endeavour to imitate the great 
ones in such sorts of meat, are much impoverished, 
whereby they are not able to aid themselves, nor 
their lie^ lord, in time of need as they ought, and 
many other evils have happened as well to their 
souls as their bodies ana enacts that no man, of 
whatever condition or estate, shall be allowed more 
than two courses at dinner or supper, or more than 
two kinds of food in each course, except on the 
principal festivals of the year, when three courses 
at the utmost are to be aflowed. All who did not 
enjoy a free estate of £100 per annum were pro- 
hibited from wearing furs, skins, or silk, and the 
use of foreign cloth was allowed to the royal family 
alone. Act 37 Edward III. declares that the out- 
rageous and excessive apparel of divers people 
against their estate and degree is the destruction 
and impoverishment of the land, and prescribes 
the apparel of the various classes into which it 
distributes the people; it goes no higher than 
knights, but there are minute regulations for the 
clotmng of women and children. This statute, 
however, was repealed the next year. In France 
there were sumptuary laws as old as Charlemarae, 
prohibiting or taxing the use of furs ; but the nrst 
extensive attempt to* restrict extravagance in dress 
was under Philip IV. By an edict of Charles VI. 
no one was allowed to exceed a soup and two dishes 
at dinner. Frederick the Great and other German 
princes endeavoured to suppress the use of coffee 
as a harmful luxury. Sumptuary laws continued 
to be introduced in England in the 16th, in France 
as late as the 17th century ; and burial in woollen, 
pr^ribed by English law from 1678 till 1816, was 
akin to them, though its primary o^ect was to 
lessen the importation of linen. Tbe Scottish 
parliament attempted to remlate the dress of the 
ladies, to save the purses the *puir gentlemen 
their husbwds and fathers;’ and statutes were 
pas^ against superfluous banqueting, and the in- 
ordinate use of foreign spices ^brocnt from the 
pairto beyond sea, and sauld at dear prices to 
monie folk that are very unabill to sustoin that | 
eoaste.’ Neither in England, Scotland, nor France 
do these laws appear to have been practically I 
observed to any great extent : in fact, the kings 
of France and England contributed far more, oy 
their love of pageantry, to excite a taste for luxury 
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among their subjects than by their ordinances ^ 
repress it. Frouae has suggested that such statrMI* 
may have been regarded, at the time whcflg may 
were issued, rather as authoritative declajnlitbns of 
what wise and good men considered than as 
laws to which obedience could be enforced. En* 
actments of this kind have long been considered to 
be opposed to the principles or political economy. 
Most of the English sumptuary laws were repealed 
by 1 James I. chap. 25> but refpilations of la 
I similar kind survive in the university statutes of 
I Oxford and Cambridm. There is a trace of the 
same principle in the present-day taxation of 
luxuries — wine and spirits, tobacco, tea, and coffee 
(though mainly with a view to regulating the 
incidence of the tax), and in the dnties on male 
servants, armorial bearings,' &c. And one reason 
sometimes urged for the suppression of the liquor 
traflic is the diminution thereby to be effected in 
wanton waste and pernicious luxury. In Monte- 
negro strong laws were passed in 1883 against 
gloves, umbrellas, and non-national costumes. 

Sumter* Fort (named after General Thomas 
Sumter, 1734-1832, an active partisan leader of 
the revolutionary war), an American fort asso- 
ciated with both the beginning and the end of the 
civil war, was built of brick, in the form of a 
truncated pentagon 38 feet high, on a shoal, partly 
artificial, in Charleston Harbour, 3J miles from the ^ 
city. On the secession of South Carolina in Decern- c 
her 1860, Major Andemon, in command of the 
defences of the harbour, abandoned the other forts, 
and occupied Fort Sumter, mounting sixty-tw'o 
guns, with a garrison of some eighty men. The 
attack on the fort was opened by General Beau- 
regard on April 12, 1861, and it surrendered on the 
14th : this event marked the beginning of the war. 
The Confederates strengthened it, and added ten 

f uns and four mortars. In April 1863 an attack 
y a fleet of monitors failed. In July batterieis 
were erected on Morris Island, about 40(X) yards 
off, from wliicii in a week 6000 projectiles, weigh- 
ing from 100 to 300 lb., were hurled against the 
fort ; at the end of that time it was silenced and 
in part demolished. Yet the garrison held on amid 
the ruins, and in September beat off a naval attack ; 
and in spite of a forty days’ bombardment in Octo- 
ber-December 1863, and for still longer in July and 
August 1864, it was not till after the evacuation 
of Charleston itself, owing to the operations of 
General Sherman, that the garrison retired, and 
the United States flag was again raised, April 14, 
1865 ; an event soon followed by the evacuation of 
Richmond and the Confederate surrender. 

Sumy* a town of Russia, 125 miles by rail NW. 
of Kharkoff. Pop. 15,831. 

Sun* the star which warms, governs, and illum- 
inates the earth and the other bodies forming 
the Solar System. By the patient efforts of 
astronomers and physicists a vast body of know- 
ledge, of which here we can but give the outline, 
has been gained regarding it. For convenience we 
condense such of this information as admits of the 
treatment into the subjoined table. 

Bqnatoilal horizontal parallax 

Mean distance 92,006,000 mileH 

Diameter J^,000 mileH 

Diameter (apparent angular) 4 y^n* 8g‘'*0 

Mass I f 880,000 

Force of gravity at surface J \ 97*6 

Period of rotation on axis 26 days 7 hours 48 minutes 

Inclination of axis to plane of ecliptic (18ii0) 88* 

Velocity of rotation at equator. ..4407 miles per hour 

Longitude of node of equator (ISlH))* 78^ 417 

Suraoe in square miles 2,288, 081|^,000 

Energy radiated from each square foot of this Surfluse <Bt0kes) 
as 12,000 horse-power. 


/ vlEuiy obMcva^ions of the stm nOe o W ftT fly . 
confUiw to teetmis of- its motions and tollpsssi of 
vary fair ntastoty was gaiaod eren in 
CSudatBoa and Ean^tian times, to as eaiiy 
in the histoiy of Mamina (see AstbonoHY^ The 
appaient motions of the snn, determining as they 
do- what part of onr world shall at any time receive 
his heat and llj^t more or less ahnnoantiy, are so 
regnlar and so ihtportaht to onr life that they natur- 
ally give ns onr principal time measures (see Day, 
Yeak, Seasons). For long the ohrarvation of 
these fomlied perhaps the chief part of astronomy. 
But when Copemieus showed that the snn was 
really the centre of onr system, and €)alileo dis- 
covered the moons of Jupiter, the idea of a com- 
munity of nature between the snn and our world — 
the earth drcHng around the sun as the moons 
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minds. Newton^s extension of the lavr of gravi- 
tation to the heavenlv bodies greatly aided this 
process. The idea that the sun shone because 
composed of mysterious fiery elements faded away, 
and men began to ask after its real constitution, 
and seek the secret of its stores of energy. But 
to answer this question required much praiminary 
investigation, and to trace this, so far as it has 
gone, 18 to track some of the best and purest 
triumphs of human patience and skill. 

(1) The sun's distance was the fii-st problem to 
be attacked. In ancient times Aristarciius of 
Samos tried to solve this by measuring the angle be- 
tween the sun and moon when the latter was in her 
quarters (see MoonI. This method, even if accur- 
ately followed, would give no absolute measure, 
but only the relation between the distances of the 
sun and moon. From his attempts Aristarchus 
concluded the sun to be eighteen times as far from 
ns as the moon. In reality his method is one which 
can give no accurate result, though it represents 
a great step in astronomical investigation. As 
instruments improved, and es}>ecially when the 
telescope was invente<l, new measures were made, 
only to result in the conviction that the sun was so 
far away that accurately to measure its distance ap- 
peared impossible. The distance of celestial objects 
18 found by the measurement of their Parcdlcuc 
..If an observer changes his own position, 
all the objects around him appear also to shift 
their relative positions, those nearer shift more 
than distant ones, and by the amount of shift for 
a known change of the observer’s place their dis- 
tance may be calculated. The greater the distance 
between the observer’s two positions the gt*eater 
<and therefore more easily measurable} is the 
apparent shift of tlie objects before him. It was 
found ere long that no change of place possible on 
our small earth, 8000 miles in diameter, was suffi- 
cient to produce a d^nitely tueasurable cliange in 
the sun’s position on the celestial sphere. By an 
opposition of Mars (see below) observed in 1672 
by Richer at Cayenne and Cassini at Paris this 
angular change of place (or paritilax) was given 
at 5= a distance of 87,006,000 miles, j^am- 
steed, by the same method, reached a parallax of 
lO*’ =ss 81,700,000 miles, Pictud’s measnre was paral* 
lax 20" « 41,000,000 miles, and liabire’s 136,000,000 
miles. 

At last, in 1716, the English astronomer Halley 
proposed a method of employing the transit of 
yenus. Accordingly the transits of 1761 and 1760 
were observed in a variety of plaoes; but the 
results at first deduced- were disc^ant and un- 
mtisfactoiy, until in 1824 tite Getman astronomer 
^discussed’ the obi^atloiiB of 1760, and 
at a distant df lOiout 06,6O6gO66 tniks ; 
ud this number hud it4 place in boolm a^ 
tmpmy ^ ^ 

oeour Oxijy when the olimet is m or near oiie cl 


her nodes at the time dt infertar eonjimetioii, so 
as to be ih a line between the eartih aiHd Ae sm; 
The coincidence of these two eoadtiin6d 
a rather complex law. There are-^itiniio]]^ two 
transits within eight years of oneanetlMvMd:tbeii 
a lapim oi 105 or 122 years, when another of 

transits occur, with eight years between- Si t m *:' 
The transit of 1874 had for its 8acee8aor.tili^;<tf 
1882, and there will not be another until 
2004. The way in which a transit is taniedv 
account may be understood by the help of 
where B represents the earth, V VennSf am< ia 
the sun. It is to be premised that the reZoMM 
distances of the planets from the sun aid mdf. 
known. Tlieir penodic times can be observed smil-. 
accuracy, and from these by Kepler’s (q.v.) Law 
we can deduce the proportions of the distabees^ 
but not the distances themselves. It , is 
known that, if the distance of the earth 'ftmd'lm'', 
sun is taken as 100, that of Venus is 72. 
fig., then, AV is 28, or about one-third of Va or 
An observer at a station, A, on the nortbem pa# 
of the earth will see the planet projected oh tl^ 
sun as at o, while a southern observer will see it 
at 5. The distance of the sun from Ventis behijg;; 
about three times her distance from the eertb, it 



Fig. 1. 

obvious that the distance ab will be three tihies 
the distance AB; and it is a great advantage te 
have the stations A, B, as far apart as possible, US'! 
the interval ab is thus increased, and measure* 
ment rendered more accurate. 

But how is it measiireii ? For each observer 
only one of the spots, and doe^ not know wliUm ti^ 
other is ; and there are no pemanent 
sun’s surface to guide us. The diffiouRyih;;^^ 
in the following way. Each obe^iwer 
exact duration of the tmnsit^i.e. the 
snot takes to travel froiri C to 
Now as we know the rate of Venus’ 
orbit, this gives us the length of the 
FG in minutes and seconds of arc. 
the angular diameter of the snn 
lengths of two cliords CD and FG, we 
by the properties of the circle, find the distanee. .np. 
between them. This gives us the angle aAA ' In 
the triangle AV5, then, we know the aujrie ht A 
and the proportion of the aides AV and abd 
fiom that we can find the angle A5V 
Now this is the quantity sought, being the I 

of tlie sun as seen from two stations on the e^lu | 
Whatever the distance AB actually is, tim eua^ hr j 
reduced to coiTespond to a distance eQUial..iS^^,fliU 
earth's semi-diameter. The parallax oediMm by 
Encke, as above referred to, was only .1^ 

advantage of this roundabout procednva fai .tiubtA 
comparatively large angle (aA5) is -ineaBiued.ier 
order to deduce from it a smaller (AiB), so 
any error in the measurement is diminished 
result. . ■ 

Meanwhile during the later part of tbf. 
century efforts had oeen made hy fir 8f 
Edinburgh (1763) and Murer of GdttingeA 






antil Isplaob (^v.) aolTed tiie piriMtoA; 
rand, himly dUfer^ bom 
1808, howtorar, Saoisea aad Imntemt im 
to donlit ftii oiW tHB tai wii L ' A fluMikhnlfia'' 
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of Mm ift 1863, obsorvod by Stone imd Winnecke, 
juatilied tlmr doubts, fixing^ the distance some* 
wherfk between 91 and 93^ million miles. The 
method employed so far resembled that of the 
transits of Venus that it depended on measuring 
the distance of a nearer object than the 8un-*-*viz. 
the planet Maie in opposition.^ From this, the 
proportion of the planetary distances from the 
sun beinu accurately known, the solar distance was 
easily calculated. 

Meanwhile, by a most ingenious method, another 
measure of this was obtained. Roiuer (1675), 
Delambre (1792), and Glasenapp (1874) had ascer- 
tained (the last with great accuracy) by observa- 
tion of Jupiter’s Satellites (q.v.) that light takes 
590*84 seconds to cross the earth’s orbit from side 
to side (Glasenapp’s result). Also the amount 
of the Aberration of Light (q.v.) had been care- 
fully measured. If tiie velocity of light were 
known these would afford a means of estimating 
the sun’s distance. This velocity was measiirea 
by Fizea,u and Foucault in 1862. The result con- 
firmed the later and smaller estimate of solar dis- 
tance given above. A rediscussion of the transit 
observations of 1769 by Ponalky (1864) and Stone 
(1868) also confirmed it. 

The transit of Venus in 1874 was impatiently 
awaited, as witlnmodem instruments and methods 
a final settlement of the question w*as anticipated. 
But, although about eighty posts of observation 
were provided all over the world and many ob- 
servem carefully trained, little or no progress was 
made. Atmospheric effects and photographic de- 
fects left an uncertainty estimated by Professor 
Harkness of Washington, D.C., at IJ million miles. 

Dr Gill in 1877 observed a favourable opposition 
of Mars, which gave a result of 93,080,000 miles. 
Oteervations of minor Planets (q.v.) were also 
utilised, and a number of expeditions sought a 
value from the transit of 1882. Michelson of the 
United States navy anew determined (in 1879) 
the velocity of light, and Professor Harkness 
used his vsdue for it in another estimate. The 
amount of accuracy obtainable at present in such 
discussions may be judged by the various esti- 
mates given by the best authorities as follows : 
Professor Harkness, 92,365,000 miles; Professor 
Young, 92,885,000 ; Dr Ball, 93,000,000 ; Mr Stone, 
92,000,000; M. Faye, 92,7^,000. These various 
values will explain the varying estimates of the 
size, mass, density, &c. of the members of the 
solar system, as the sun’s distance enters as a 
factor into all sucli^ calculations. The table at 
the beginning of this article is based on a solar 
parallax of 8^*794. In it the reader will find the 
results as to the sun’s* size^ mass, density, and 
gmvitational power of this conclusion as to his 
distance, 

(2) The eun*s true motion in space is ascertained 
from the comparison of observed stellar ^proper 
motions (see Stars). It b directed to a point on 
the Ime joining the stars ir and p Herculis. Its 
velocity is 1*6^ radii of the earth’s orbit per 
annum. 

(3) The investigation of the physical structure 
and diemicaJL constitution of the sun has been in 
modem times most successful. A long series of 
efforts by many workers has brought us to some- 
tliing like definite ideas as to its radiating power, 
whimi b a fundamental factor in thb investigation 

! (see Hbat). In 1837 Pouillet measured the amount 
[ of solar radiation. Hb result was that 1 *76 calories 
i per minute were received on every square centi- 
> metre of our earth’s surface. Much of the sun's 
I beat b absorbed by the terrestrial atmosphere, 
r Hen^ Forbes ascendcri the Faulhom in 1842 and 
obtained there the greater value of 2*85 calories. 

^ VtoBe on Mont Blano in 1875 got 2*54. Professor 


Langley, probably the meet accnrate observer, gives 
very nearly 3*00. ComputatfioiiB at the sun’s tern- 


very nearly 3*00. CoKipatatfions at the sun’s tem- 
perature in degreee Cent, have varied from a leer 
.nundreds to many millionst Th^ are essentially 
misleading, as the condition of matter in the sun 
b not yet known sufficiently well to enable os to 
calculate its temperature from its radiatlooi We 
know, however, with certainty that the most re- 
fractory substances are vaporbed long before, tlm 
solar temiierature b reached. And the Sun’s sui^ 




the molten metal in the fierce heat of a Bessemer 
converter. At the temperature indicated by thb 
all known substances would exbt as tenuous vapour, 
were the pressure bearing on them that of our 
terrestrial atmosphei*e. But iu the interior of the 
sun, under pressures inconceivable to our minds, 
such vapours would behave very differently. Under 
such conditions the usual abtinctions between 
solid, liquid, and gaseous forms of matter to which 
we are accustomed would be obliterated. In fact, 
how matter would behave in such a state science 
at present cannot tell. Of the sun’s surface^ how- 
ever, we have learned much. According to tlie 
researches of Professor Bowland of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, in 1891, the following 
elements are present there. The Ibt b in order, 
according to the number of spectral lines in the 
elements identified in the solar Spectrum (q.v.), 
iron coming fii*st with more than 2(X)0 lines identi- 
fied, potassium last with 1 only. Iron, nickel, 
titanium, manganese, chromium, cobalt, carbon, 
vanadium, zirconium, cerium, calcium, scandium, 
neodymium, lanthanum, yttrium, niobium, molyb- 
denum, palladium, magnesium, sodium, silicon, 
strontium, barium, aluminium, cadniium, rhodium, , 
erbium, zinc, copper, silver, glucinum, germanium, | 
tin, lead, potassium, and possibly iridium, osmium, 
platinum, ruthenium, tantalum, thorium, tungsten, 
uranium. 

These as vapours form a layer upon the solar 
surface, which is in fact the solar atmosphere. 
Immediately beneath this b the photosphere^ which 
marks to the eye the boundary of the sun’s disc. 
Above this layer of vapours rise vast jets and clouds 
called variously flames^ prominences^ or protuber- 
ances, Above these again b the bright and 
curiously shaped solar ccnona^ extending ^ong tlie 
ecliptic/ as once seen, to a dbtauce of twelve 
solar diameters. 

The photosphere presents to the telescope of low 
power an apparently even surface. Under lii^jer 
powers its stmcture is seen to be complex. The 
whole surface b manulated, resembling a gravel 
heap seen from a Tittle distance. Tliese granules 
have been described as like * willow leaves’ and 
‘rice grains.’ A multitude of minute daik points 
or pores, black in comparison with the granules, 
serve to emphasise their outline. Thb may be said 
to be the normal condition of the pho^phere. 
There are always, however, some portions of tlm 
surface which show an indbtinctness pf granula- 
tion, sometimes so marked that they are named 
‘ veiled spots.* Bands of thb indbtinctness in less 
marked form spread over the whole photosphere as 
a kind of network called by French observers the 
riseau photospMrique, They are continually in a 
state 01 fluctuation, and are most probably due to 
the currents of varying density in the solar atitio^^ 
sphere. The granule and spores are due to 
intense convection currents, the tops of ascending 
masses of vapour glowing white with the heat 
derived from the solar interior. These show aa 
‘granulea,’ while the descending masses, haVinA . . 
radiated tbrir energy; return' to be again heatp^r 
below the surface, and in their descent show as 
oomnarativelv dark ^nores.’ Tlie auDeacance Of ' 


ithe tarface of a largo ihai»s of moJtw iibn; in wi for tholr frequency on 
imni monld ^vea a fair i^a o( ihia piociMia It the planets has had to be abandoiieKL 
temrt always he lemembersdrwhm v 0 ^r or gas is nsually have three well-marked arensb 


isixst always he lemember^rwlm vthaur or gas is 
SpOkw ol as the imn*s surfaoOi twt the enor- 
hioiis temperatures and pressures there prevailing, 
witb^he scalp on which these must va^ in short 
iatei-vala of time, will make vapours behave much 
more like terrestrial solids than like gases as we 
know them. The impact of a small jet of solar 
'Vapour' would in fact be far^ more powerful than 
that of a pTojeetUe from a lOO^on gun. The 
mpidity: of th^ convection currents must there- 
fore be enormous, and a little careful watching 
soon shows that the whole solar surface is in a 
state of constant change. 

In certain regions m the photosphere, between 
61“ and 35*" solar latitude, both north and south of 
the solar eqhator, large black spots are frequently 
observed, in else these vary from 150,000 miles in 
largest diameter to small IHack dots approaching 
in appearance the Spores.' The largest are easily 
seen by the naked eye when fog or oark glass pro- 
tects it from the excessive solar glare. The activity 
of their producing cause is subject to a considerable 
variation. Schwabe of Dessau in 1843 announced 



usually have three well-marked areo% 
by their different degrees of blachneei: ' ' 
umbra foims the outer border of the '• 

only grayish compared with the gemm' Mdtfe 
the solar surface. Within this Is a muchISliHm : 
area called the umbra^ and within this astitt 
spot, the nucleus. While sometimes tmABipiBljg: : 
for months, spots frequently vanish or form^ Ub ■ 
few days, sometimes even in a few houiia TWjf 
aie the theatre of constant changes. libog Blg- 
ments are often extended from the penumbra admw / 
the umbra, forming * bridges.’ In fact the wfc(^ 
penumbra appears filamentary in stiucture, 1)dii^ 
composed of tlie * granules’ ctravrn inwards from 
the edge by the force in the spot. Cyclonic irioyok ' 
nients have been observed in spots, but are ftdt . 
usual. The spot is most probably a cavity formed 
in the photosphere by the pressure of W Viwa^i' 
descending mass of vapour. In spot latitude^, 
some unknown reason, these masses cofleet lii v 
unusual size, not descending by the minute ^por^^ t 
but requiring larger opemnga. Both spam bUmii 
tKues appear dark, not because the 
lower solar layers are cooler than those 
but because the cool masses of va^ur pfmwig 1 
on them fix>m above absorb tlieir light, ajsri :jm» . 
vent it reaching us. In reality their blad^ig^iM 
or grayneas is only such as compared witli |i&e' - 
intensely white photosphere. It is almost oeiMii ' 
that these al^orbing vapours are consuie^rdUy ‘ 
cooler tlian the neighlMUiing surface. Gr^ difov 
ences of pressure, as well as of temperature, . 
in spots. Bence they are accompanied by (or i 
accompany) great disturbanoes anct fierce vapotir..^ 
currents. These affect even tlie earth, and cailse 
simultaneous disturl>ances in our magnetic. needles. 
White ridges (called faetdm) are raised in t|ie ^ 
neighbourhood of spots, indicating enonnoiie pr^- ■ 
sures, and spreading often over a wide area^ of | 
solar surface. The spectra of sun-spots aiw ' 
complex. Tlieir meaning cannot yet be paid tQ.bia^ 
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of vapour movements of enonnous ra 
pressures on a like scale. One example 
occurred in the great spot of June ISoPi.wbea^liv: 
dark spectral line of iron was widened to 
its usual thickness, indicating an immense 
Displacernents of lines fmm their normal 
have also l>een observed, indicating verticai^jiQtW;; 
movements at a velocity as liigli as 320 miles 
second .i 

During total solar eclijises certain soIair>|ih«a>#f 
mena become, visible, wdiicU beai* closely 
pi^blem of the sun’s physical eonditioiu, 
among these are the corotia, 
chromosphere. The last (sometimes callm .mI 
ster7*a ) suiTouiids the sun completely. It cotnuda 
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the dfecovejy of this iniportant fact, giving about 
^ yearn ^ its peri^. Wolf iu iS^ corrected 
this to 11 'll years. This Is generally accepted as 
ye^ penod, hut individulU peiiods. may vary 
m«n it consUrerably. The shortest periods are 
intense. There is an undoubted eon- 
f^ion l^ween this period «hd that of terres- 
tanu maonetic phenomena. Aurciros obA sttn^epol^ 
together, even in thdir 
fludtuattqna But tm tbeory ^at aun-tq^ts 


miles. As seen in eclipses it is of a beautifd} zoty 
hue, and its surface, seen in profile at the ^ge pf 
'the solar disc, appears siiarply jagged and biokffi 
into waves or spear-like jets of vaned altitude. 
consists chiefly of hydrogen and an element, till.lMS :; 
unknown ip our laboratories, called ‘ helium.’ (Sen 
the article AEGON. ) Sometimes heavier 
of iron, calcium, titanium, magnesiam, and 
are projected into it from Uie true aoto; 


sphere below. There is indeed no mazked. Ibin 
between these groups of gases other 
tuating one due to tlieir varied 
chromospbere rises often in local 
to an enorfoiiiia attitude. These^ledai^ tt 
muMMcet, ftrtt reootded ns setn at 
Oaptabi Staniliyen, who Qbservqd.at; 
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land^ the total eclipse of May 12, 1706. Since re* 
corded at many Eclipses (q.y.), they are now daily 
studied through the open slit of the spectroscopei 
a method dev&ed by Lockyer and Janssen in IWS, 
and improved in 1869 Iw ZOllner and Hucmns. 
They form two well-marked classes, ‘ Clou^ and 
‘‘Flame* prominences. A ‘Cloud*- prominence 
resembles a terrestrial cloud, but, as seen by this 
method, of an indescribably delicate rosy hue, often 
connect^ by slender stems to the chromosphere. 
Such are relatively permanent, lasting usually a 
few days. ‘Flame’ prominences are eruptive, 
often connected with spots, and subject to violent 
changes even in the space of a few minutes. 
Delicate clouds of hydrogen are sometimes seen to 
form and disperse, in situ^ in and close above the 
prominence re^on, exactly as clouds in our air, 
pointing out the fact that not even here is to be 
found, the limit of matter ejected from or retained 
by the sun. The existence of the corona confirnis 
this. Its appearance duiii^ a total eclipse may 
be gathered from fig. 3. Its shape varies, wliile 
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Fig. 3. — Corona duri^ Total Eclipse of the Sun, 12th 
December 1871. Rom plate enfiraved from photo- 


December 1871. Rom plate engraved from photo- 
graphs taken at Baikal, on the Malabar coast of India, 
by Mr Davis, Lord Crawford’s assistant (see Memoirs 
of the Astroncmiec^ Society^ vol. xli., 1879). 


yet a general agreement in form is preserved. In 

S eriods of sun-spot maximum it is more fully 
eveloped than at minimum periods, and differ- 
ently shaped. At a spot minimum it is smaller 
and m^t developed towards the solar poles. At 
a maximum it gathers in .great rays above the 
spot-remon of tne surface. As yet only to be 
studied during the short period of a total eclipse, 
the true nature of the corona is not determined. 
On one theory it has been thought to be like the 
Zodiacal Light (q.v.) ; on another it was supposed 
to consist of streams of meteorites ; on yet another 
of cometary matter ; and in a fourth it was 
regarded as chiefly terrestrial atmospheric glare. 
It is now generally admitted to consist of tenuous 
gas, hydrogen, and helium, possibly also some 
hyfrocarbon and clouds of nnely-divided dust, 
while electric discharges similar to an aurora play 
an important part in its illumination. It is hop^ 
that yet a method may be devised of studying it 
independently of eclipses, when more definite know- 
ledge of its structure will speedily be obtained. 

See G. F. Chsmben* Descriptive Astronomy (4th ed. , 


me Sun, by Professor Young (1881 ; new ed. 1888) 


Le SoUU» by Seodhi ; Henfcliel’s OutUnes cf Astrono^/ 
Proctor, The Sun (1871) ; liodkyer, OkemUki^ of the Sm. 
(1887); Sir IL S. BsXL The Story ^tks Sun\llm) ; ptt 



Ao.; for the assumed connection of the i^des of sun- 
spots with Indian famines, papers in JVafure, VdL kUii., 
& 0 . ; and for the oonnection of volcanic dust with the 
phenomena of sunsets and afterglows, see the works 
cited at Krakatoa. 

Sun-worship.— In early philosophy throughout 
the world the sun and moon axe regarded alitn 
and credited with sex,- as brother and sister or 
liusband and wife; but their worship cannot be 
said to be universal among the lower races, being 
more especially characteiistic of the higher levels 
of savage religion, of tilleis of the soil rather than 
nomads, of temperate rather than torrid climates. 
Thus, it was the main worship of the old pastoral 
Aryans, as may still be seen in Brahman rites, and 
it appeal's in the Persian Mithra, the Greek Helios, 
tlie Egyptian Ra. It flourished in Tartary, in the 
fullest development in ancient Peru, and widely 
among the North American Indians, while in 
Africa it is hardly found except in Egypt, and in 
Australia and Polynesia it is seen much more 
plainly in myth than in religion. And the rites 
of worship of earthly Fire lead naturally upwards 
to the religion of heavenly Fire in its great per- 
sonification, the Sun. But while we give its place 
to the great nature myth of the Sun staying the 
Darkness of Night and Winter, we need not r^d it 
into everything in mythology after the fashion 
of the ingenious vagaries of professed solar 
mythologiste like Max-Miiller, Cox, and A. de 
Gubematis. The worship of the sun lingered long 
even under the shadow of Christianity, which was 
skilful to turn its rites to profit. Thus, these sur- 
vive disguised in the Easter bonfires, as do its great 
Festivals in the Yule Log bonfircs of Christmas 
Day — Dies Natalis Soiisinvicti--- the Roman winter 
solstice-festival, identified as early as the 4tli cen- 
tury with the birthday of Jesus, but on no adequate 
liistorical evidence, and in its pendant at Mid- 
summer, with its fire-wheels and bonfires. See 
Apollo, Beltane, Christmas, Fire-worship, 
Folklore, Mythology, Parsees, Solar Myth, 
and Zoroaster. 

Sun-animalcules. See Heliozoa. 

Sunart^ Loch, a picturesque sea-inlet in the 
west of Argyllshire, winding 19J miles eastward. 

Sun-bath. See Bath,. Vol. I. p. 792. 

Sun Bear* See Bear. 

Sunblrds (Nectariniidcc)^ a family of Passerine 
birds related to the Honey -eaters (q.v.).* having 
tenuirostral beaks and a protrusible and deeply- 
cleft tongue. In generab appeaiance and habits 
they resemble the Humming-birds of America, 
with which, however, they have no real affinity. 
They are birds of brilliant plumage, glittering with 
metallic lustre. They are confined to the hotter 
regions of the Old World, being particularly 
abundant in Africa and southern Asia and extencl- 
ing to North Australia, but the species commonly 
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divides tne lamuy into tnree sub-famiUes, ( 1 ) Meo- 
drepaninas, {2) Nectariniinae, (3) Arac&notherinae. 
Thev are ail of small size, although none are so 
small as the smallest humming-birds ; 'th^ rival 
humming-birds in brilliancy of plnma;^, and like 


hopping about or clinaing to the smaller t 
flowering branchee. They have a feeble 


feediqg, bat gmtendly 
> the smaller twfM (imd' 
have a feeble omrj^g 






Tlte; feed partly m the heetax of flowers, 
hn^ ikd oh small oiesdsUie,. flies, and q[»idenL 
C^ffTit is a synonym of NeekurinM. 

teMMtteni {Eurypyga Kdia9\ so called from 
the brilliut raany-ooloured markings on ite plum- 
age) a South American biid about the size of a 
mittdl curlew, long legged andJoi^ necked, which 
usually stmts Ih a memh balanced manner, but 
at times goes thxoa(^ a series of poB» somewhat 
like the Argus (q-v.b It is found from Brazil 
nbirthwest Ihio CentmV America 
9inilnil7f capital of Northumberland county, 
Penmylvanm, on the Sus^ebanna River (hem, a 
mile below the lunction of its branches, crossed by 
a br£dge)| 5S miles by rail N. of Harrisburg.^ It 


miiia Pop. (im\ mo. 

SlUk-emekfU superficial maxkincs ^uently 
seen on the surfoces of thin bedded flagstones and 
argillaceous sandstones. They are believed, to have 
b^n formed in the same way as the toures which 
are produced upon, the mud- flats of tidal rivers or 
estuaries by the drying and shrinking of the de- 
pfjsits during their tempera^ exposure at low tide. 
The cracks are of course filled up by new deposits 
when the mud-flats are again overflowed. Not 
infrequently the material filling the sun-cracks is 
of harder consistency than the rock in which they 
occur. When the bed overlying the cracks is 
' removed a cast of these often projects from its 
under surface, or frequently the casts remain in 
the moulds so as to form a series of polygonal 
ridges ramifying over the whole surface of the 
exposed stratum. 

Builda Islands^ a name that bears in geo- 
graphy two interpretations. ( 1 ) It is applied, but 
not .very correctly, to the long chain of islands 
which stretches from the Malay Peninsula south-e^t 
to the north ' coast of Australia, beginning with 
Sumatra and ending with Timor. (2) In tlio more 
proper sense of the term it means the islands that 


of Timor, namely Bali, Lombok, Surabawa, Flores, 
Sandalwood Island, and some smaller ones. These 
have been already treated of in separate articles, 
with the exception of Lombok. This island, with 
an area of 2098 sq. ni. and a pop. of 405,000, is 
traversed by two chains of mountains (highest 
summit, 11,020 feet), some of which show signs of 
volcanic activity, and yields rice, maize, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, and coffee ; tbree-fonrths of 
the people are aborigines (Sassak); all, except 
20,0(i0 immigrant Balinese (Brahmans), profess 
Islam. The Dutch liave exercised suzerainty over 
the native chiefs since 1840. The principal town 
on the island b Mataram on the west coast. 

Sunda Strait is a passage, from 70 to 90 miles in 
breadth, lying between Sumatra and Java and 
connecting the Indian Ocean with the Sunda Sea. 
Several islands stud its waters, as Krakatoa (q.v.), 
Princes Island, Steers, and Calmeijer. 

Sandarbamu or Sunderbunds, the lower 
portion of the delta of tlie Ganfi^ in British 
India, extending from the month of the HdgH on 
the west to the mouth of the Meghna on the east, 
a distance of 165 miles, and stretching inland for 
half that distance. The total area is estimated at 
• 7550 sq. m. The rwion is entirely allavial, is inter- 
seeied by a ftetwork of anastomosing streams, and 
contains a vast number of swamps and morasses. 
Next the sea is a wide belt of dense jungle 
and underwoodt the haunt of the tiger, kopara, 
rhinoceros, bunhlo, wild hog, deen monkeys, 
py thou, 'oobns, . and numeitma . sea-birds and birds 
of prey. Behind tfalB belt the land Is ooltiyated, 
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pulses, ■▼egetahlesf;jute, and : 
rice the pnndpal products 
and fish. There are no yiIla|K 
being thin and scattered. Tn» 1 

counted in the adjoining districts bf ~ 
there is no separate return for the 
as a whole. Of course the chief highways SZd lgR,' I 
innumerable watercourses, shown in the map Jilfr f 

article Calcutta. See Psfermann’s 
Ergttnzungsheft (1801). : ^ ^ 

Soilday* See Sabbath. 

Snnday-SCboolSf as we know them in modim;^ ' 
times, sprang from the efforts b^un in 1780r.l 
by Robert Raikes (q.v.), a printer in Gloueestar. 
Although systematic and wide-spread attention to 
the religious training of children is of tnodera , 
date, mil some attention was bestowed upon it 
in early times. The father acted as teach^ CUd; ; 
priest tow^ards the children in^ patriarchal times ; 
there was provision for the training of children in 
the knowl^ge of the law In the Jewish economy. 
Ezra read and had the law explained • before the 
congregation both of men and women and 9 II tlmt . 
couM hear with undeistanding * ( Neb. viiL). Tbere 
were religious schools in conn^tion with the ^nik 
gogues in New Testament times. The ICislaia 
says, at five years of age Met children beipn^tlte 


age teachers were set over the young aod 
Mosheittt says ‘ the Christians took all pceslldeueiise 
to accustom their cdiiklren to the study 
Scriptures, and to instruct them in the dcc^ii^ w 
their holy religion.* Oement of Akxa 4 j(ii*fe;S^-. 


Catechumens (q.v.) were intended lex th4!i|iiWfW 
tion of candidates for church fellowship? 
tion was given on Sundays just previous to .pUhiic 
worship, and the scholars were mostly aduUA . At 
the Beifonuation Luther ( 1529), finding ths/pec^ 
fearfully ignorant, opened sdiook for, chiMr^ w, 
catechising. Knox ( 1560 } did the mme in SocmdiliL 
St Charles Borromeo (q.v.), Archbfohbp of 
founded Sunday-schools in his diocero, wni)lS%^raR 
exist, but these w^eie chiefly secular. ■ -SuSwiiJg 
schools are noticed in an orciinance of Alb^ 'tm 
Isabel in 1608 as then existing in theCatholieNcldier- 
lands. The magistrates were enjoined to see to their 
estabUshiiient and support in ml places where iM 
already set afoot. Both Richard Baxter and^tlie 
Kev. tfoseph Alleine ( 1684-W) were hi the haWt^of ' 
gariiering young p^plc tcgetibi*for 
there were many inegular and liMilated 
the same direction m dilfhrent parts of 
But it was Baikes who founded and contol|d^ti|id; : 
the modem Sunday-school system and gnwro the 
subject publicity through his journal and/Cliieir l 
organs 01 public opinion. There is no doubt that , 


organs of public opinion. There is no doubt that 
his philanthropic work in Gloucester gadb hM 
impressed him with the direct connection hptsraen 
ignorance and crime. One day, in 1780, ha hM 
gone to hire a gardener in a low suburb of the 
town near the Severn, where tim . peppic ^vere 


the flmds beiag enclosed with embanfcmeoia. Bice 
is the stople erop, though the people also grow 


informed that on Sunday *the street was filled. \ 

with a multitude of Wretches, who, havmg » ^ 

employment on that day, spent their 

noise and riot, playing at cnuck| and 

and swearing in a manner so horrid as 

to a serious mind an idea of bell. ' 

any other plaos.’ To cheek this dspMim 

fanation or the Lbrdb Day he 

women, who. Impt datne-scKoolai,; ^ 

many ebUdren as ho riioiidA 

Sunday te reading and the 
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wliieh they were to reoeive oiie ehilUn^ each for 
their day’s eerrice. In this work he was assisted 
^ the Rev. Thomas Stock, of St John’s parish, 
llie children mthered into the first Sunday ^schools 
ranged from to twelve or fourteen years of a^ 
Personal cleanliness was the one requirement. * All 
that 1 require,’ said Raikes, * are clean hands, clean, 
faces, and their hair comb^.’ Owing to tlie total 
ignorance of the scholars the teaching was of an 
educational nature at Brst ; the little folks learned 
their letters, and to spell and read. The schools 
opened at 8 A.M., by 8.30 lessons were begun ; after- 
wards the children went home, or to forraoon ser- 
vice, and in the afternoon to school again at the 
close of the church service till 5.30 P.M. Boys and 
girls were separately taught, and once a month 
they wei-e publicly catechised in church as to their 
religious knowledge. In a short mriod a visible 
improvement was effected in both tlie manners and 
morals of the children. One employer of labour 
said * the change could not have been more extra- 
ordinary had they been transformed from the shape 
of wolves and tigers to that of men. ’ More than three 
j^ears after its foundation tlie scheme was noticed 
in Raikes’s Gloucester Journal (November 3, 1783); 
but it vras a letter by Raikes, quoted in the Gentle- 
man^s Magazine in 1784, which first drew general 
attention to the subject. In 1784 the first Sunday- 
school was established in London by the Rev. Row- 
land Hill. Numerous schools sprang up in all the 
principal towns, and a society under high patron- 
age was formed in London in 1785 for the establish- 
ment and support of Sunday-schools throughout 
the kingdom, which in fourteen yeai-s spent £4000 
in payment of teachers. By 1789 there were 
already 300,000 scholars throughout tlie kingdom. 
Hannah More (q.v.) started a school in 1789, and 
Sydney Smith one at Netheravon. Adam Smith 
wrote that ^ no plan has promised to effect a change 
of mannera with equal ease and simplicity since 
the days of the apostles ; ’ and Cowper and John 
Wesley likewise approved of the system. 

One great impediment to the early prosperity of 
the Sunday-school was the expense of hiiing so 
many teacliers. But several young men banded 
themselves together to teach the children gratui- 
tously ; the example spread, and soon the teaching 
was almost universally gratuitoua One authority 
says gratis teaching began at Oldham. A higher 
class of teachers offered their services ; the schools 
ceased to be filled by the very poorest alone ; hand- 
some buildings were erected in connection with the | 
different churches and chapels, or by general sub- 
scription, and that system was organised which j 
has covered the land with schools. The secular I 
teaching, which in certain instances included 
writing and arithmetic, was not of a very high 
order ; but it placed the key of knowledge in the 
hands of multitudes who- would otherwise have 
been unable to read, and the ^religious instruction 
with which it was combined moulded the character 
of some of the best men in England. 

Sunday-schools were introcTuced into Wales in 
1789 by the Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala (one of the 
founders of the Bible Society, q.v.), and were much 
appreciated even by adults — in one class at Bangor 
every pupil wore spectacles. The Sunday-school 
was known in Scotland in 1756, but it was not till 
1786, when the Society for Promoting Religious 
Knowledge was formed, that it was nuUicly recog- 
nised, nor till 1795, when the Gratis Sunday-school 
Society was originated, that schools became general. 
At fin^ they met with considerable opposition from 
both the civil and ecclesiastical autnorities. The 
names of Dr Chalmers, James Gall, and David 
Stowe deserve mention in connectioa with the 
progress of Sunday-schook in Scotland. In Ireland 
Sunday-schook had been partially anticipated by 


Dr Kennedy, in County Down«i& 177Di but it was ^ 
not till 1785 that the eystem pnipned by Bamai 
was adopted. The Sunday-seluiol Soderfy for Jvef 
land was established in 1809. Of tha u 5 »h i i^ it 
may be said that good prqgreas has been made 
since the passing of the Educatian Aet| and it has 
more of a scriptural nature than fqnneily. 

In the United States, as in Great Brlteii^ there ' 
were isolated attempts at Snnds^HBchool tdicbhig 
before the example of Raikes redneed it to a 
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Methodist Conference in 1790 resolved to esiablkh 
Sunday-schools for white and black children. A 
Sunday-school Union was formed at Philadelphia 
in 1791 which employed paid teacheia; the New 
York Union was formed in 1816 ; and tlie American 
Sunday-school Union in 1824, which sprang from 
the Sunday and Adult School Union (1817). 
During the first fifty-nine years of its existence 
74,000 Sunday-schools were organised; with 466,000 
teachers and over 3,000,000 scholars. In missionary 
work £565,000 had been spent, and £120,000 in 
grants of books and papers, llie Congregation- 
alists, Methodist Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Baptists have also organisations, and now the 
United States stands in the forefront os regards 
the excellence of buildings and the vigour and 
earnestness with which the work lias been mose-c 
cuted. Dr Vincent, one of the founders of Chau- 
tauqua (q.v.), which sprang from a Sunday-school 
Convention, deserves mention for the excellence of < 
his Sunday-school lessons. Along with Mr Jacobs 
of Chicago he took the initiatory steps which led to 
the publication of the International Series of Lessons 
(1873) now used on l^th sides of the Atlantic. I 
Sunday-schools were introduced into the West ' 
Indies in 1810, into France in 1815, find about the 
same time into Ceylon and at Seranipore. The 
Sunday-school is an invariable adjunct to the work ' 
of the missionary. The Roman Catholics have 
also numerous Sunday-schools. 

The establishment of the English Sunday-school 
Union in 1803 gave a powerful impetus to the 
extension of Sunday-schools through the agency of 
ministers and churches, and the improvement of the 
voluntary teachers engaged in the cause. Mission- 
aries are supported on the Continent and* elsewhere. 
Lectures are delivered, there are travelling agents, 
and a publication department which issued eighty 
new books in 1890 and circulated over 10,000,000 
of their serial publications. The catalogue of 
books offered for sale now contains 1500 volumes 
suitable for libraries. Its affiliated scliools in 1890 
numbered 6528, teachers 153,851, and schblars 
1,501,729. The Church of England Sunday-school 
Institute (1844) estimates the number of scholars 
in England and Wales comiected with the Church 
of England as 2,220,000, with 195,500 teacliei's. 
The Wesleyan Sunday-school Union dates from 
1874, and in less than ten years had 800,000 
scholars. A Sunday-school jubilee celebration was 
held in 1831 ; tlie centenary was observed in 1880, 
and a monument erected boaring the names of 
Cardinal Borromeo, Thomas Stock, and Robert 
Raikes. 

In 1818 the Sunday scholars in England and 
Wales numbered 477,225; in 1833, 1,54^890; andf> 
in 1851, 2,407,642 ; Scotland at tli6 same date ' 
having 292,549, and Ireland 272,112. The num- 
beta in America were 3,(K)0,000. The report of the 
International Convention of 1881 for the United 
States gave 84,730 schools, 932,283 teachers, and : 
6,820,835 scholars. At the centenary oelebroyon 
of 1880 the total number of ieiKchen in the 
was given as 1,425,23^ and of iKsholiks 
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See BaoPXD Sohoolil Eduoatzok ; also Watson, 
JSunday-sehM X/kion (1B53)$ Gregory, Robert JRaikes 
(188Q]|, and Ceritenarp of JSfundo^eehooU (1880); The 
Mod^ Sunday-echwH ; aundoy*sakool Handbook ; Vin- 
oent*B AmerUs(m SwvdAy*e^^ ; Inglia^ Sanday^nchooL 

Smiderlaildf a seaport, municipal, county, 
and parUamentary borough and market-town of 
Durham, situated at the mouth of the Wear, 13 
miles NE. of the city of Durham and 12 SE. of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The township of Sunder- 
land is on tne south side of the river, covering aii 
area of 2191r acres, and forms hut a small ]K>rtion 
of the municipal borough, which comprises also the 
townships of Bishopwearruoutli, Monk wear mouth, 
and Monkwearmouth Shore. Monkwearniouth 
appears in liistonr in 674 as the site of a monastery 
erected by Benedict Biscop (q.v.), and Bishop wear- 
mouth in 930 as one of the places conferred by Athel- 
sfcan on the monks of Lindisfame then settled at 
Chester-le-Street. The earliest indubitable refer- 
ence to Sunderland itself does not occur till 1311. 
Sumlerland is a fine, well-built town, with broml, 
clean streets and pleasant suburbs. Till the begin- 
ning of the 19th century Sunderland was a very 
inconsiderable place, but since then, owing to 
the improvement of the harbour and the growth of 
tlie Durham coal trade, it has developed with 
great rapidity. The principal public buildings and 
institutions are the town-hall, a fine new building 
in the style of the Italian Renaissance, erected 
1887-90; the Free Libmry, Musenro, Art Gallery, 
and Winter Garden ( 1877-79 ) ; Sunderland Literary 
Society and Subscription Library (1878); the 
Theatre Royal (1853); the Avenue Theatre; the 
Victoria Hall, the scene of the terrible disaster of 
June 16, 1883, in which 182 children lost their 
lives (1872); the Assembly Hall; the Workmen’s 
Hall ( 1868) ; the Liberal Club ( 1^9) ; tlie County 
Constitutional Club (1890); the Infirmary (built 
1865 ; enlarged 1879-87 ) ; the Orphan Asylum 
( 1860). There are twenty churches in the borough 
(seventeen belonging 10*^1110 Church of England 
and three to the lioman Catholic Church). St 
Peter’s, Monkwearmouth, retains in a part of the 
tower and west wall of the nave a remnant of tJie 
7 tli-centary building. Theie are between fifty 
and sixty chapels and meeting- liousea in the 
borough belonging to the various dissenting bodies. 
Sunderland possesses in the People’s or Mowbmy 
Park an excellent recreation-ground. The portion 
south of the railway was purchased in 1854, and 
contains monuments of Havelock and Jock Craw- 
ford. The ^portion north of the railway, called 
th6 New or Extension Park, was purehased in 
1866. The villime of Roker, a popula7 watering- 
place close to liifonkwearmouth, also has a park 
of 17 acieSj. opened in 1880. Two tlngle-areh 
iron bridges cross the Wear at a' distance of 20 
yards from each other. The idder bridge, haiiim 
'I3ie lalge span xA 996 feet, was bafit in^96* it 
wasTeooaatrncted and sWidened niider thadirection 
of Bo^bert Stephenaon in 1808-W. The railway 
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piers protect the entrance to tiie 
There are four docks at Sunderland ill 

accommodating the largest vessek-^theKjni^^ 
Dock (6 acres), the Hudson Dock, North 
the Hudson Dock, South (14 acres), the 
Dock (11 acres). Over 270,000 tons of 
are legistered at the port of Sunderland, aau Stt 
1000, 6487 vesnels of 2,559,025 tons cleared fnmK' jlk 
The annual shipments of coal and coke f er 4dke 
last few years reached upwards of 
tons. From the commissioners’ stcdtlis 15,666 
tons can be shipped in a day. Other exports are 
bottles and glass, eai*thenware, lime, iro(D,^el^in'; 
icals, patent fuel, and cement. The princ^p^ 
imports are timber, props, iron ores, chalk, 
groin, fiour, esparto grass, hay, straw, and. tiw. 
Sunderland is famous for its iron shipbuildings 
yards, of which there areas many as tfiirteeii bu 
the river. During 1890 eighty-six vessels, 
tering 125,612 tons, were launched on the Wear* 
In IfiOl the tonnage launched wi» 268,069. Thet<ie 
aro also in the town extensive ironworks, 
anchor and chain wwkB, glass and bottle' workit 
chemical vvorlcs, roperies, paper-mills, breweriesi 
lime-kilns. In Monkwearmouth is the Pembertra 
coal -pit, 381 fathoms <icep, several of the workiugs 
extending under tlie sea. Sunderland 
two members to parliament. Fop. of pariiai.uetltr 
ary lioioiigh ( 1851 ) 67,394 ; ( 1881 ) 124,760 v ( 1661 > 
159,359, of whom 146,565 were in the munMpft 
and county borough. Havelock was bom at Wuro 
Hall, Bishopweiirmoutb (1795); Jack Crawford, 
the hero of Cainperdown (1775-1831), at SuMw- , 
land ; and other natives wwe Clarkson StaMeW* 
R. A., Tom Taylor, and Swan the eloctneian. ; 

Snndierlaiidiy Bobekt S^ENCioi,^ l^iuu cnr. 
was bom in 1640, and in September 1648 suceeeded ^ 
his father, who fell at the first battle of . 

linking throe months before l^n croati^ first 
After serving as ambassador to several epiii!4S,*1^ 
1679 be liecania Secretary of State, and at 6m : 
united with Essex and Halifax in opp^ing Sbaltea- 
bury. who wi5*!ied to set Moimiontn oh the riwone, 
and tavoured the exclusiofi of the Duke of Yotk. ; 
He encouraged Charles 11. to i^rsevepe in the.; 
degniding French alUanoe, and, with the l^cheai : 
of Portsmouth, to whom he attached himeelt, . 
negotiate<l a treaty by which, in • 

an animal French pension, Charies iytis to ab^ 
no parliament for three years. Before the year was 
out a new triumvirate, consisting of hiniaeif, Hyde, 
and Godo^hiu, succeeded to the confidence m j 
Charles. The treaty with France was brokm off, i 

and Sunderland, who was now afraid of the 
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engaged the king in a more popular alliance vdlfii 
Spain. After the dissolution of tlie last of the 
exclusion parliaments he lost his office; but'iihe 
duchess remained faithful to him in disj^raee,' and 
in 1682 he was, ‘ upon great submission inaxle-to tlie 
Duke [of York], again rostored to be66€»rB|tey.| 
He remained in office until the aceeiGeibii of JuMo. 
II., when his infiuenee in the ministry became 
grater than ever. Altbongh there is reamei/ io 
believe he gave some enoouranment to Mi mjBm kMfe 
in his rebellion, he managed, with co asiM i tt ^i i|ljis 
art, to win James’is entire eonfidmice, att4 
became piime-xnhuster. He alone was.^lVi^Hfiipi^ 
with a knowledge of tlie king’s 
lisb Catholieism as the narion^ 

1687 be privaMy eenformed 
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Hnynirtrnn to Sunderland?’ and when told that 
tbiB nobleman got all the money of the court, he 
would repljr: ‘He deserves it*’ Yet we find him 
about this time in correspondence with William of 
Orange. With profligate but masterly dexterity 
he contrived to deceive l>oth James and Barillon, 
and to keep them in ignorance of the events that 
were passing in Holland. When William arrived 


in England Sunderland went to Amsterdam, 
whence he wrote to the new monarch, claiming his 
favour and protection on the ground that he had 
all along been in his interest. In 1691 he was 
allowed to return to England, and to kiss the 
king’s hand ; in 1695 William spent a week at 
his house at Althorp. He had changed, it was 
said, his religion, in the late reign, in order the 
more effectufuly to ruin King James ; and it was 
generally believed that he had rendered King 
William, when Piince of Orange, some signal ser- 
vices, which no one else could have done. This 
lielief gained credit from the favour now shoum 
him. He was made Lord Chamberlain, and as 
such took his seat at the head of the council table. 
After directing affairs as the acknowledged head of 
the govei-nment, he resigned office in 1697, and 
retirea to Althorp, where he died, 28tli September 
1702. By his'^wiie, Anne, daughter of the second | 
Earl of Bristol, he left Charles Spencer, third 
earl, who was boni in 1675, and whom Evelyn 
describes as a youth of extraordinary hopes, very 
learned for his age, and ingenious. From 1706 to 
1710 he was Secretary of State in the reign of 

a iieen Anne, and under George I. he rose to he 
hpowerful ; but in 1721, being accused of receiv- 
ing £50,000 worth of the fictitious stock distributed 
by the directors of tlie South Sea Scheme (q.v.), in 
order to bribe the goveniment, he was acquitted 
only by an inconsiderable majority and that from 
pai^ considerations, and the indignation of the 
public made him resign his office. He died on 
l9th April 1722, not without suspicion of having 
intrigued, after his fall, for the restoration of the 
Tories, if not for the return of the Pretender. 
Sunderland was a type of the political morality, 
or rather immorality, of a disgraceful age, when 
the greatest statesmen made no scruple of sacrific- 
ing either their own party or the interests and 
dignity of the nation to personal ambition. His 
title descended to Charles, his second son, who 
succeeding in 1733 to the honours of his maternal 
grandfather, John Churchill, the earldom of Sunder- 
land became absorbed in the dukedom of Marl- 
borowh. The third son, John, was father of the 
first Earl Spencer (q.v.). 

Sundew* See Insectivorous Plants. 

Sun-dtal* See Dial. 

Sundsyallf a seaport of Sweden, on a bay 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, 80 miles N. by W. of 
Stockholm, and 290 miles by rail E. by S. from 
Trondhjem in Norway, has ironworks and saw- 
mills, and a large trade in iron and timber. Pop. 
14,72^. The town was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1888. 

Sunfish (Orthixgoriacus), a genus of pelagic 
fishes of the family Diodontidie (see Globe-fish), 
having the b^y compressed, and not capable of 
inflation, as in the other Diodontidie; abruptly 
terminating in a very short tail ; the dorsal and 
anal fins long and pointed, united to the short tail- 
fin ; the jaws undivided in the middle, and com- 
paratively feeble, and furnished with a cutting 
edge of bone instead of teeth. The total number 
of vertebrce is seventeen, and the spinal coi^ is 
merely a short appendage of the brain. The species 
are found in every part of the oceans within the 
tropical and temperate zones. The young undergo 
Temarkable changes. The food consists of email 


pelagic Crustacea. The Short Or Bough Sunfish 
(O. mofa)t found frequently on the south coasts 
of England and Ireland, when young is almost 
perfectly round, but becomes rather more elongated 
when full grown. The name Sunfish is variously 
regarded as derived from the form of the fish and 
from its habit 
of floating at 
the surface of 
the water, in 
fine weather, 
as if to enjoy 

the . 

being some- 
times 7 or 8 
feet long, and 
is captured 
by sailors. 

Its skill 
rough and 
minutely 
granular. Its 

flesh is white ^^^B 

and well 

flavoured, 

somewhat re- ” 

sembling that Short Sunfish ( OrthagoriseuB mola). 
of the skate. a 

The liver yields a large quantity of oil, which is 
in repute among sailors as an external applica- 
tion for the cure of sprains, rheuniatipi, &c. The 
Oblong Sunfish (O, truncatus)^ of which specimens 
have also been taken on the British coasts, but 
more rarely, is of a longer form. It also attains a 
large size. It has a smooth tesselated skin, and is 
one of the rarest fishes in collections. 

Sunflawer (llelianihxis)^ a genus of plants of 
the natural order Compositce, sub-order of Corynibi- 
ferce, having laige flowers ; the florets of the ray 
strap-shaped^, witiiout stamens or pistils, yellow or 
orange; the florets of the disc tubular, perfect, 
yellow or purplish brown ; the flowers solitary or 
m corymbs, with an involucre of numerous leaves ; 
the fruit compressed, with a pappus of two or more 
deciduous scales. The species are numerous, all 
natives of America ; 
large herbaceous plants, 

with opposite or some- ^Bjk 

times alternate un- 

divided leaves. The JBBBs^gjBHf 

Annual Sunflower (H. BBHp'SjBBjB 

annuus)^ common in 

flower - gardens, is a | f 

native of tropical I 

America, where it some- I I BBR 

times attains a height I | 

of 20 feet. The stem \ 

is thick and rough ; the If .JIBB 

flowere solitary, and 

from 1 foot to 2 feet in 

diameter, nodding ; the 

leaves heart-shaped- 1/ 

ovate. This plant is U 

now cultivated in .BBSW 

almost all parts of the dB^Bk 

world, and in the south BB^B 

of Europe is sometimes iBBai c 

a field-crop, the seeds ** 

being valued as food f ^ 

for cattle and ^ultiy, 

and on account of the % 

oil which they yield, multAjh>ru$). 

which is little inferior 

to oliVe-oil. An acre of good land produces about 
fifty bushels of seed, each bushel yielding a ^lon 
of oil. The seeds are also tuMsd like almonas for 


Sunflower 

(jffelianthut multi/h>ru$)> 


of oil. The seeds are also like almonas for 
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making di^mul^nt and sopibing 
in aoniie parts of Europe a bopiSi Is made of them 
which is used as fooa for infimts. Russians eat 
them like nuts, and Ameiioan Indians make bread 
of thPm. The flowers abound in honey, and are 
tuneh frequented W bees. The leaves are good 
foddm* for cattle. The stems are used for fuel, and 
yield much potash* A profusely floweiing garden 
variety, S. is referred to the same 

species* The fallacy that the flowers of the sun- 
flower turn with the sun is mentioned by Gerarde 
(1597), who adds, however, *the which 1 could 
never observe, although I have endevored to finde 
out the tratpe of it?>— The Jerusalem Artichoke 
(q.v.) belongs to this genus. 

SmilEel ITJons^ a native state of the Malay 
Penins^ under British protection, lies on the west 
side, between the British colony of Malacca and 
the native state of Selangor. Area, 660 sq. iru ; 
pop. ( 1891 ) 23,602, mostly Chinese. The produc- 
tions are the same as those of the neighbouiing 
Straits Settlements (q.v.). 

Snnlnni* See Colonna. 

Sami* SeeCnoTALARiA, FibrousSubstanges. 

SniwItCSf the name commonly given to ortho- 
dox Muslims, because in their rule of faith and 
manners the Sunna (pron. Boomia\ or traditionary 
teachinygf of the Prophet, is added to the Koran. 
According to Islam the human mind is incapable 
of attaining light in laAv or religion but through 
the Prophet, and all expressions of God’s will are 
equally important. Reason and conscience are here 
of no value ; memory is all. Hell-fire is the award 
due alike to him that prays without being properly 
washed and to him that denies the word of the 
Prophet. Accordingly during the Prophet’s life his 
counsel was eagerly and continually sought; and 
after his death his example and sayings w'ere 
collected as of infinite vahie. After the death of 
the four lightly gtiided califs, Abu Bekr, Omar, 
Othman, and Ali, intimate friends of the Prophet, 
fearful uncertainty arose and gi'adually occasioned 
the four schools of the four orthodox Im^ms. The 
first of these was Abu Hantfa, born in Basra of a 
noble Persian family. He taught in Kufa on the 
Euphrates. He logically deduced from the Koran all 
religion and law ; for the Koran savs ( Sura 16 : 91 ) 

‘ to thee we have sent down the booK which clears up 
evenrthing.’ Consequently, when the Koran says 
(S. 2 : 20) *for you have I created the whole earth/ 
it follows that to Muslims belongs all the property 
of unbelievers. Hence the propnety of piracy and 
aggressive war against them. In his sdiool arose 
the famous legists of Ir&k, and his system, the 
most widely spread of the four, is now professed by 
the Turkish empire. He would nevei* hold any 
office under government, fearing the doom due 
according to proplietio tradition to every giver of 
a wrong decision, namely, to be plunged into hell 
from a lieight of forty days’ joumey. He died in 
767 in prison, where the calif had oonfined him for 


* In 795 died Mftlik ibn Anas in hts eighty-fourth 
year at Medina, where he was, born aim had lived 
all his daw. There, surrounded by tradifjons of the 
Prophet, he bad taught after the custom of Medina. 
This had been impossible to Abu Hanlfa, residing 
amid a partly foreign people and a vei^ eofhplex 
civiliaatiOQ. MAlik gathered from the Koran and , 
from local traditions of Mohammed his Jftetodttaa, 
or Path, a complete body of law and 

relimon. He neveV announced any sueh tradition 
without a previous ablution. On his death-bed he 
fegrotted with tears that he had ever naed his own 
inogmeiit iu-pronounclng an opinion on a p^t^of 
lawi aad wisned that he had omu flag^' and in- 
ioOfid eveiy time. His system was eataUisbed 


4b Jiaatb Aiiica W African stodenti^ fbnad 
IRefBmilie naat mmsadent 
by his Berber pupH Yahw^n TalipiL 
orthodox imAm was Ash-Bhafi! of the Koraish Mite, 
and descended from the Prophet’s grandlatiimv 
Abdul-Mflttalib. He was bom, it is said, on' film 
day of Abu Hantfa’s death. He taught in 
and there he died in 820. He was an ecteetie; but - 
leaned more to the traditionary precedents 
teacher MAlik than to the d^uetive metlnid 
Abu Hanifa. His system prevailed in Eg^^pt, and 
was not uncommon eastwam. It still flournsbes in ^ 
the Asiatic islands. 

The use of reason and Greek philosophy bad 
by this time wrought such laxity in faith and in 
public and private conduct that rigid puritanisni 
was a natural concomitant. Its exponent was 
Ibn Hanbal, the fourth orthodox imflm, who di^ 
in 855 in his native city Bagdad, bey<md whidi 
his system never had much power. He was 
a pupil of Ash-ShAfif, whose lectur^, however, he 
would never allow his own pupils to attend. 
Tradition and Bunna had now immensely increased, 
and by these alone the Hanbalites were guided. 
They are now almost extinct, but were strenuous 
in their early days, when they would break intii 
festive meetings in Bagdad, beat the singers, bre^ 
the musical instruments, and pour the wine into 
the streets. The bulk of tradition had now made 
editing indispensable, and those huge masses of it 
began to appear under which the Muslim mind has 
been cmslieu to death. As Ibn Hanbal said, ^ the 
punishment of the learned man in this world is 
blindness of heart.’ Abu Honlfa had used only 
18 traditions, MAlik 306. Ibn Hanbal used d0,0Q()l 
These were mainly collected by his friends and 
pupils. One of these, the excellent Abu Hafld 
SuteimAn, travelling in many Muslim lands, col- 
lected half a million, which he sifted down to 4800L 
Another, Yahya ’bn Main, spent a large fortune 
and wore out liis last pair or shoes iti collecting 
600,000. Helpers copied as many more for hiia. 

* 1 copied quantities of traditions to the dictation of 
liars,^ he said, ‘and heated my oven udtii ibOip, 
whereby my bread was well baked.’ But of tbe 
six aecwtea collections the standard one was inado 
Iw A1 Bukhari, a friend and pupil of IbA 
He taught in ]&igtlad, and like the best 
theologmns was a Persian. He died in 876* Of 
the 606,000 traditions heard by him he 
only 7275, wdiereof the half are probably , 

Till he had washed and peiformed two 
prayer he never inserted any tradition. Ao 
by Krelil appeared at Leyden in lS62-7i^, in 3 
vols. The collection by his MusUmr pupil i* 
better pranged, pid is more used. The sources 
of tr^ition W'ere Ayesha, the first four ealiia, imd 
the six companions of the Prophet, of whom Abu 
Horaira, a manifest liar, was more prolific tiiau 
any other* Through one of these channel 
Mohammed the imdd or pedigree of every trafli^il^: 
had to be traceable. Worth or internal 
counted for nothing. The work of coBeoting*;lWM 
begun too The real origin of most 
was tire requirements of interested ; 

scious mendacity, or gossip, spedbally in weatAndu% 
camps of Arabs requn^ in eveiy oonquer«4 lah£/ 
The matter is calkd Sjtadftb, eventi^ 
is muqh more enteitainiiig than the Ko^ 
tiie legal and religious utterances of MobammiB!^^^' 
which are generally in one or two sentences^ it . 
bodies eniT - . 


reneraUy in one or two sentences^ it . 
[m noraense about his life and mlfM 


although hfohammed disowned all mirsctew.kiitc 
own ilSHnraiion# about spirits, the begiimfag^: 
world and ito ead. Whatever in tSs 
be imitated or obeyed is Sunlu^ metfanjl' 
sory lor guidance u connaeted udr* ' 
undent or eollateml, t 
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giving mere details of each things aa the Prophet’s 
11^6 of standing and sitting. Its object is to make 
needless all appeals to reason and conscience* In 
legislation it is much less used than foimerly; but, 
like the Koran, it is infallible and unalterable, 
and its only independent expounders are the four 
orthodox imftms. Legislation merely means a 
declaration by tlie Sheikh-ul-Islftm and his council 
of ulemA or doctors that this or that agrees with 
the Koran or tradition. Reformation of law or 
religion from within is impossible. 

Sunstroke ( otherwise called Heatstroke, 
Heat Apoplexy, Heat A^hyxia, Coup de Soleil, 
Erythismus tropicus, and Insolatio ) is a very fatal 
amction of the nervous system, which seldom 
occurs in Great Britain, except in extremely hot 
summers, but is very common in India and other 
tropical countries. The symptoms of the disease 
are liable to be greatly modined in different cases. 
Two contrasted forms are recognised. In the 
cardiac the heart is chiefly affected, and the symp- 
toms are weakness, faintness, dimness of sight, 
giddiness, &c. Death may take place either sud- 
aenly or more gradually from failure of the circu- 
lation. If recovery occur it is complete. This 
form is said to occur only from direct exposure 
to the sun's rays. In the cerebrospinal form, the 
commoner of the two, the symptoms usually come 
on more gradually ; nausea and giddiness may be 
present at first ; out the most striking feature of 
the disease is either wild delirium or coma, with a 
pungently hot skin and extremely high tempera- 
ture — 106® F. or upwards. Even those who recover 
from this form of the disease are apt to suffer for a 
long period, or it may be permanently, from severe 
hesmache, epilepsy, enfeebled mental power, or 
other nervous disorders. Intermediate varieties 
are also met with, forming links between these two 
extremes. The mortality from sunstroke is about 
50 per cent, of those affected. In the cases that 
terminate favourably a gradual remission of the 
symptoms takes place ; and when the skin becomes 
cool and moist, and sleep has been procured ( phen- 
omena which usually occur within thirty-six liours 
of the attack), the patient may be regarded as out 
of danger. 

The predisposing causes of sunstroke are ( 1 ) an 
unusually elevated degree of temperature; (2) 
heavy or unduly tight clothing, particularly if it 
interiere with the free expansion of the chest ; (3) 
a contaminated atmosphere from overcrowding; 
(4) all debilitating causes, such as prolonged 
marches, previous disease, intemperate habits, &c. 
Death sometimes occurs so suddenly that there is 
little opportunity for treatment, but the general 
indications in these cases are the cold douche, from 
a height of three or four feet, keeping the suriace 
wet and exposed to a current of air, the exclusion 
of light as far as possible, and the free employment 
of stimulants. In less rapidly fatal cases the outer 
clothing should be removed, and the douche 
applied, as before, over the head and along tlie 
spine. Relaxation of the pupil is the first favour- 
able sign. If the pulse nags the douche must be 
replaced by the mere application of cold to the 
head, and it may be necessary to apply hot bottles, 
&c. to the extremities. The hair must be cut 
short, and the nape of the neck blistered as speedily 
as possible. If insensibility recurs after an interval 
of ten or twelve hours, a blister should be applied 
to the crown of the head. The extremities and 
chest should be stimulated with mustard poultices. 
Immediately after the employment of the douche 
a strong purgative injection should be thrown np 
the lower bowel. Under no circumstances shonla 
there be any abstraction of blood. If injurious 
effects persist long after partial recovety, the . 
patient shouliS be removed to a cooler cfimate. 


The preventive memnres lure of more impovtiaiee 
than the treatment. Thhre has occasionddy been 
an extraordinary mortality from sunstroke m the 
United States in very hot 
San-worship. See Suk, 

Siionadat or the Inland Sea of JapaUf separates 
the islands of Kyushu and Sliikoku from the- main 
island, Honshu. It is about 250 miles in length 
from the strait of Shimonoseki (q.v.) to Osaka, 
greatest breadth about 50 mijes, and is studded 
with innumerable islets and roc^ ^ The scenery 
is most beautiful, but the navigation is difficult. 

Superanniiatloii* See Civil Sebyios. 

Supererogation* Woeks or' (Lat. opera 
superero^aioria), a class of works which, in the 
Roman Catholic system, are described as not 
absolutely required of eacn individual as conditions 
to his eternal salvation. The doctrine is based on 
the distinction between prascepta and eoneUia 
evangelica^ the former inclnuing tlie common duties 
of all, the latter (called also ’Counsels of Per- 
fection’) establishing a merit. Roman Catholics 
found this definition on the distinction between 
what they believe to be commanded and what 
they hold to be only counselled, for On example of 
which they appeal to the words of our Lord to the 
young man in Matthew, xix. 21, which distinguish 
oiie class of works which are necessary in order to 
’enter into life,’ and a further class which mifkt 
only be done if we ‘would be perfect.’ Roman 
Catliolics do not profess to recognise in works of 
supererogation any distinctive essential quality bjr 
wliich they differ, whether in their physical or their 
moral entity, from other works, and in virtue of 
which, by their own nature, the individual may 
found upon them a personal claim to reward. For 
works of supererogation, as for all supematurally 
good works, they hold that the assistance of God% 
grace is indispensably necessary ; and they do not 
ascribe to them any merit, except that which arises 
from God’s own free and gratuitous promise. In 
one word, the only distinctive characteristic of a 
work of supererogation lies in its not being sup- 
posed to be prescribed or command^ as absolutefy 
iiecessaiy for the salvation of the individual, ana 
its being done for the sake of greater perfection ; 
and tiie doctrine which teaches the possibility of 
such works is, according to Catholics, a necessary 
consequence of the unequal fervour and unequal 
degrees of holiness which exist even in the class of 
the virtuous servants of God. The main difficulty 
comes in at the next step— the claim that a further 
consequence of this doctrine is that God may 
accept the superabundant works of one in atone- 
ment for the defective service of another. Hence 
in the theory of indulgences, along with wdiat 
they regard as the infinite and mexhaustible 
treasure of the merits of our Lord, Roman Catholics 
also regard, although in a degree infinitely inferior, 
the superabundant merits of the saints as forming 
part of that ’treasure of the churcli’ which is 
applied in the form of indulgences. See IKDUL* 

OENGE. 

^Siiperfietatlon* or the circuinstance of two 
distinct conceptions occurring in the same woman 
at a considerable interval, so that two foetuses of 
difierent ages — the offspring possibly of different 
fathers — may co-exist in tlie uterus, is a subject 
great interest both in a scientific and in a medioor 
legal point of view. Two centuries ago thete was 
a universal belief in not only the possibiRty but 
the comparative frequency of this oceimMCiSi. 
Early in the 19th century It was as univefs«dl^ 
believed; andnowagaib (owing to iho 
tions of various inquli'ers)' we are xeturiibiitt 
belief of our ancestoni. The cases lii* 

stances of superfoetation may be 




it fo oiily to ito 

tofilAclke toni^ applioalila The 

jtvto «iaM hkdmm the nnmmom luinluipifted eiuiee 


jtvto eioM iAdMee the AemwniB luinnepifted eiuiee 
in i$hiA twa mfttngre ehildreA* beaiiag eiHbdL^xieei^ 
litoi. their dUTcnrefit eoienrei. that they ajre the off* 
torieg^ ef differeot pamite): ave bom at the eame 
timia (la tbe elave stotoe of Amadcait irae by no 
ineans nneemmott for A blank woman to bear at the 
aaiM time a Mach aad a mulatto child— 4h6 former 
befog the o^Biiq^lifog of her black huaband, and the 
latter of her whiter lover ; and tibe converse has 
.occasionally occurred— a white woman at tlie same 
time bearing a white and a mulatto child. ) There 
is no difficulty in accounting for these cases, which 
may be examples of nearly contemporaneous con- 
cation rather than true superfmtation. The second 
tiass includes those cases in which a twin has 
aborted, leaving its fellow undisturbed in the 
uterus, tb be matured and born in due time, or 
in whidi twins have been produced at the same 
time, one of wliicli was fully formed, while the 
other was small and apparently premature, from 
being * blighted * or arrested in its development at 
an early period, or in which the birth of two 
children, both mature or nearly so, is separated by 
a short interval. Cases of these kinds are by no 
means rare; but there is no reason for believing 
that the infants were conceived at different periods. 

The third class only presents serious dimculty. 
a case of genuine superfcctation,’ says I>r 
Bonnar of Cupar, woman must bear two (or 
more) mature children, with an inteiwal of weeks 
os months between the birth of each ; or, if she part 
with the whole contents of the uterus at the lirst 
deliveiy, the difference of the ages of the foetuses, 
or the mature child and the foetus, as the case may 
be, must be unmisiiakable, and there must bo the 
al^nce of all marks of blight of the latter, so 
as to leave no doubt that, had it remained in 
utero, it would have gone on to perfect maturity. * 
Several apparently well authenticated cases are 
on record where a second living child has been 
born thi'ee, four, or five months after the first ; end 
these seem inexplicable on any hypothesis except 
that a second conception has taken place during 
the progress of the first pregnancy. TlieoreticiM 
objections to tlie possibility of such an occurrence 
cannot outweigh the recorded facts, and by some 
of the highest autlioritiea ai^e not considcretl valid 
for the early months of pregnancy. Cases, more- 
over, of double uterus occasionally occur; and in 
the absence of clear evidence to the coiitrar\«^ in 
any particular case it is possible that the second 
conception may have taken place in the unoccupied 
division of such an organ. See Taylor’s Medical 
Jurisprudence for further details. 

Superior* See Casualties, Feu. 

Superlort capital of Douglas county, Wiscon- 
sin, aib the west end of Lake Superior, and at the 
mouth of the Nemadji River, 8 miles by rail S£. of 
Dulutih It has a good harbour and steam saw* 
mills, and has grown up since 1880. Pop. (1800) 
IMSa ; (1900 ) 31,091. 

SuperlOTf Lake, the largest body of fresh 


Osjtotib, on the S. by Michigan^ {emd Wisconsin, and 
on lilio ilW. by Minnesota. Cheatest length, 412 
groaiwv bfoadth, 167 miles; area, 32;2D0 
^ ih^^^neaidy that of Irelands The aarfaoe of the 
kuto ia li01.yb met atove the level of the eea,, and its 
foeen atomabout 475 feet r its maximum depth is 
XO^vle^or 406 below the level of the sea. 


I^metoration of 201 above that 


totliet (see.SAULT STB 
^■ebai^ is 26,000 cubie fosh per 
Superior, beii^ eitnated very near the ttotiMfori 
between Hudson Bay and the Miaderipf^' 
no riven of importance, although hiindieoe of eiiiall. 
rivem pour tliemselves into it, the largest the '84 
Louis and tlie Nipigon. Its aggregate dreinafljt 
area (inciuding its own area) is 82,800 sq. na. 
(Compare the articles on the four other lakes of (te 
system, and those on Victoria Nyanza, Baikal, &c;) 
Near I)og Lake (318 miles by rail £. of Post 
Arthur) a short portae connects streams flowing 
to Lake Superior with others flowing north to 
Hudson Bay. The Sault Ste Marie Canal (£ 
opened 1895) gives continuous navigation from the 
head of Lake Superior to the sea, 2384 miles. ^ 

The bold noriiiern coast is fringed with rocky 
islands, some rising from deep water to 1300 ft above 
the lake. The lai^est island is Isle Resale, which 
I is 44 miles long. The southern shore is generally 
lower and more sandy, with occasional ridges of 
limestone. Keweenaw Point (q.v.) projects far 
into the lake. At Grand Isle Bay, about 100 miles 
W. of Sault Ste Marie, are the Pictured Rocks^, 
cliffs of sandstone from 50 to 200 feet high, in 
many places presenting fantastic fonns, and marked 
by numerous vertical bands and blotches of red and 
yellow. The boundary line between Canada and 
the United States is drawn through the centm of 
the lake from its outlet to the mouth of Pigjeoa 
River, but is di veiled so as to include in tlie Umted 
States Isle Roy ale. 

The water of Lake Superior is singularly pure, 
and tmnsparent. It never freezes over, but the 
shore ice mevents navigation in winter. The lake 
also is subject to very violent storms ; waves have 
been observed, during protracted autumn gales, 16 i 
to 18 feet high. It has the small tides common to ! 
the great lakes (see Miciitgan), and also the ; 
seiches seen in Savins lakes — a regular series ol 
small waves, or pulsations, at intervals of about 
ten minutes. 

Tlie rocks arou!)d the lake are very ancient, 
l>eIonging princi])ally to the Latirentian ahd Huitm* 
ian systems ol the Azoic series, overlaid fo some 
places, especially on the south side, with i^tcbto 
of the Lower Silurian (soft sandstones). Tne^ fo 
everywhere much evidence of glacial actioDu! Oh 
tlie north side, both on ^ the islands and sliOl^ 
copper and silver are worked, especially at Thfonfor 
Bay ; w'^liile the copper and red ha^matito kOn orcii 
of the south side are celebrateii for their 
and richness (see Copper, p. 464). The jprih<ilpal 
towms on the Canadian side are Sault Bus Marie 
and Port Arthur, and on the American side I>ulitto» 


Midi: 

06(mvA>fo we. tapide ol St 3 


this .diflhmace 
Bivcff, the toly 


Superior, and Marquette^ all of which are disCtfom 
se[>arately. The Canadian Pacific Railwi^ paseee 
along the northern shore. See Grosman’s Vhart q/ 
the Great Lakes (Milwaukee, 1888). 
SuperpliOKiihates* See Phosphorus. 

Board of. See Poor-laws,: 

Vol. vm. p. 316 . 

SlIBple a name given in the 80U^eYi|\ 

United States to the Berchemia volubilis^ a twfofog 
shrub of the natural order Rhamnacetei' whfoh is 
found as far north to Timinia. It has oyto ttoves, 
small flowers, and violet-coloured bmtito Soma 
of the tmpicai Ameitom Paullfoito are alto etdleu : 
Supple The same naine ft also given fo tistC 

West Indies and foopical Ametfsa to Setyanietv^:^. 
Seriana) friterme^ a sbraVof the 
with k long^ 

which eliipbe to the tomot the highito trieK 
is used for walking-sticks. 

1^ DkiiAin)^ AKi> SumiT. " 

CMpamam. of. - 

they weM <iijsui|dly 
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levying and collecting the land tax or cess offered 
as ‘ supply * to the sovereign, were long the chief 
county authority in Scotland for administrative 
and rating purposes. They were first appointed 
by the Act of Convention of 1667, and in order to 
qualify them to act they required formerly to be 
possessed of £100 Scots of yearly valued rent in 
property, superiority, or liferent. Until 1864 they 
were individually named in acts of supply ; but 
since the passing of the Valuation Act in that year 
they have consisted of all owners of lands and 
hentages (other than houses) of the annual value 
of £100, of owners of houses of the value of £200 
a year, of the eldest sons of owners of lands of 
£400 annual value, and, in the absence of their 
constituents, of the factors of owners of £800 a 
year, together with the sheriff and sheriff-substitute 
and certain representatives of the burghs within 
the county. It was by them that the general 
business of the county used to be conducted. ; they 
executed the statutes regulating its administra- 
tion and finance ; under the County General Assess- 
ment Act of 1868 they raised by rate the money 
necessary to meet the general expenditure of the 
county ; they jirepared annually a valuation roll of 
all lands and lieritages within the county ; they 
appointed the county officials ; and in each county, 
with the exception of Orkney and Shetland, they 
maintained a force of police. By the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1889, all these powers and 
duties were transferred to and vested in the 
County Council. Under the Act of 1889 the Com- 
missioners of Supply still meet annually in May 
on the same day as the County Council. They 
transact no business, however, other than elect- 
ing a convener and concurring with the County 
Council in the appointment of a standing joint 
committee which superintends the police ana the 
capital e^enditure of the county. For a parlia- 
mentary dlommittee of Supply, see Parliament, 
Vol. Vfl. p. 774. 

Supporters* See Heraldry, Vol. V. p. 667. 

Suppuration is a morbid process which gives 
rise to the formation of Pus (q.v.), which, as is 
well known, is one of the commonest products of 
infiammation. The fluid portion of pus is agreed by 
all to be derived mainly from the liquor sanguinis ; 
but with regard to the origin of the pus-corpuscles 
there has been a singular fluctuation of opinion. 
Before 1850 it was generally held that they 
developed in the fluid exudation of an inflamma- 
tion by aggregation or growth of granules con- 
tained in it. This doctrine was replaced by that 
of Virchow (1858), who believed that they resulted 
from rapid multiplication of the cells of the irritated 
tissue. In 1867 Cohnheim, repeating accurate but 
neglected observations made in England more than 
twenty years before, showed that during Inflamma- 
tion (q.v.) white bloo<l-corpascles escape from the 
capillaries, and make their way through the tissues ; 
and he maintained that these, and not fixed tissue- 
cells, ^ve origin to pus-coipuscles. At present 
Cohnheim’s view is generally regarded as the true 
explanation in the majority of instances ; but it is 
maintained by some pathologists that at least in 
some cases many of the corpuscles arise from multi- 
plication and alteration of the cells of the inflamed 
tissue, an opinion which has not yet been altogether 
disproved. 

^ With regard to the causes which lead to suppura- 
tion there Jhas been almost as great a change of 
current opinion during the same period. It used 
to be regarded as the natural result of any kind of 
severe irritation, and a necessary incident in the 
h^ing of the great minority of wounds. But when 
Lister demonstrated the possibility of preventing 
it in many cases by Antiseptic (q.v.) methods, and 


when micrococci were found in the pus of many 
abscesses, even where thme had beep no visiwe 
breach of Surface, it became clear that microscope 
organisms play an important part in the process. 
The experiments of some observers indeed led thena 
to conclude that though some of the results of 
inflammation may be manifested, suppuration 
cannot take place without their presence and 
activity. It has been shown, however, (1 ) that 
dead micro-organisms can excite suppuration; (2) 
that a fluid in which they have grown, even when 
completely freed from solid particles, can do so 
— i.e. that their influence depends at least in mrt 
not on the organisms themselves, but on chemical 
products of their growth ; ( 3 ) that certain chemi<^ 
irritants (e.g. mercury, turpentine, croton-oil) 
experimentally introduced into the ^ tissues of 
animals with the most complete antiseptic pre- 
cautions do lead to suppuration. Such conditions, 
however, can hardly occur except as the result of 
a carefully planned experiment and^ in cases 
coming under the care of the surgeon it may be 
assumed that wliere suppuration is present it is 
due to micro-organisms. 

Suppuration must thus be regarded as one 
phase of that effort of the organism to resist the 
causes of disease which takes so prominent a place 
in pathology at the present day. But though 
essentially a defensive process, it very frequently 
becomes liarmful, and leads to serious results, dtf 
suppuration takes place beneath a surface which 
does not participate in the morbid change, or 
which is capable of resisting it for a time, m 
abscess is formed ; when pus-cells are pouted forth 
from an exposed surface we have an ulcer. 

For some of the controverted noints discussed above, 
see Leber, On the Origin of Infiammation^ &c. (Leip. 
1891), and Metschnikoff, On the Comparative Pathology 
of Infiammation (Paris, 1892). 

Snpralapsaiian* See Predestination. 

Supra-renal Capsules, two small, flattened, 
glandular bodies of a yellowish colour, situated, as 
their name implies, immediately in front of the 
upper end of each Kidney (q.v.). In weight they 
vary from one to two drachms. They belong to 
the class of ductless glands, and on making a per- 
pendicular section each gland is seen (like the 
kidney) to consist of cortical and medullary sub- 
stance, surrounded by a fibrous investment which 
is intimately connected with the subjacent struc- 
ture, and is continuous with the fibrous stroma 
which pervades the organ. In the cortical portion 
the cells are arranged in row’s or columns, and are 
polyhedral in shape, while in the medullary portion 
the stroma foims a network, in the meshes of which 
groups of cells of more irregular outline are found. 
The blood-vessels and nerves of the glands are 
exceedingly numerous. Their function is extremely 
obscure, and with regard to it nothing is positively 
known. In 1866, however. Dr Thomas Addison 
showed that a rare form of disease, characterised 
by progressive debility and emaciation, with in- 
creased pigmentation of the skin ( known as Addi- 
son^s Disease f or Bronzed Skin), is associated with 
disease of these organs. It has since been prpv^ 
that only one particular form of degeneration leads 
to this result ; cancer, sarcoma, &o. ^ve no similar 
consequence. 

SupremacT* Royal. The*term supremacy 
is, in politics, chiefly used with regard to authority 
in matters ecclesiastical. From the time of Pope 
Gelasius (494 a.d.) to the Reformation the pope 
exercised a very extensive authority, judiciaU l«gw- 
lative, and executive, over all the ohorenes of 
western Europe, somewhat undefined in its limits, 
varying in different countries and • at different 
penods; and this continues to be more or less 


BCPitBUB COURT ' ' 


in all couiitiias wltoi^ inhaUtaiiti are 
In eonimimion ^th the Ghureh of Borne. The 
Statutee df Provisors (q.^.) and Pmmnnire iq.v.) 
aa^rted in some measure the authority ei the 
dOvereign ; but at the English Beformatiou the 
paptd supremacy was abolished, and 26 Henry VIIL 
chap. 1 declared the king and bis successors to be 
the * only supreme heaa on earth of the Church 
of England.’ A document was at the same time 
drawn up by the government, in which it was 
i explained that the recognition of this headship of 
the church implies only that the king should have 
such power as of right appertaineth to a king 
by the law of God, and that he should not take 
any spiritual power from spiritual ministers, or 
pretend to ‘ take any power from the successors 
of the apostles that was given them by God.’ In 
1535, the year in which this act was passed, 
Bishop Fisher of Eochester, Sir Thomas More, 
and others were beheaded for denying the 
king’s supi'^macy. On Elizabeth’s accesmon it 
was thought prudent, while airain claiming the 
supremacy in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as 
civil, to keep that designation in the background. 
By successive statutes the oath of supremacy was 
appointed to be taken by the holders of public 
omces along with the oath of allegiance and of 
abjuration ; these three oaths were consolidated 
into one in 1858 ; and now the oath of supremacy 
• is not explicitly imposed on members of paiiia* 
ment. See Oath, England (Church of), 
Henry VIII. 

^ Supreme Court of Judicature^ in £ng> 
land, comprises the Court of Appeal (q.v.) and the 
High Court of Justice, with its four divisions — 
Chancery, Common Law, Bankruptcy and Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty, all separately dealt with. 
In Scotland the term refers to tue Court of ^ssion 
(q.v.) and the Justiciary Court (q.v.). 

SurabayUt a seaport on the north coast of 
Java, and on the strait of Mailura, over against 
the island of Madura, Here the Dutcli have a 
marine arsenal, a cannon-foundiy, and a mint, mid 
there are machine, sugar, and turiiiture factories, 
shipbuilding-yards, and foundries. Sugar, coffee, 
hides, and tobacco are the chief articles exported ; 
rice and cotton are also grown in the province (area, 
2327 sq. m, ; pop. 2,217,120), of which Surabaya 
is the camtal. Fop. 146,944, of whom more than 
6000 are Europeans and neiirly 7500 Chinese. 

Suraja Dowlah* See Black Hole, Clive. 

SurakartBt a town in the centre of Java, 
but connected by rail with Samaraiig on tlie north 
and Surabaya on the east. It is the residence of 
the native sultan of Surakarta, who, however, 
is a dependent of the Dutch govemment and is 
advised by a resident. The town (pop. 104,459) 
is the capital of his kingriom, a mountainous but 
in part very fertile r^ion, with an area of 2191 
sq. lu. and a pop. of 1^226, 

Suratf a city of British India, on the south i 
bank of the river Tapti (crossed by a five-girder 
brHge), 14 miles from its mouth, and IW by rail 
Nl of Bombay. It stretches in a semicircle for 
more than a mile along the river, the quondam cit- 
adel (1546; government offices since 1862) form- 
ing the centml feature in the line. The houses 
#re closely packed, but the streets are clean and 
well •’paved ; beyond them lie the suburbs, wide- 
spread in the midst of gardens. The chief orna- 
ments of Surat are four handsome Mohammedan 
mosques, two Parsee fire-tenmles, three Hindu 
^ibples, the old English and Dutch factories, and 
a ek^-tqwer (80 feet high). Hie mdstitig city 
was founded eaTly in the 16th oenturyt ana very 
sqou after (in 1512} was burned by tibe Portu- 
guese, who bumed it again in lim and 15$L 


A stronger fort wM erected in 16MS| lagd, 
already a place of oonsiderable :tffad%.jeoQii me 
to be one of the greatest commOraial^'Mttes of 
India. In 1612 the English estaMiahoft 
selves tiiere, in spite or the oppoaitioBN of: llie 
Portuguese, and shortly after they wm 
W the Dutch. These last were the busiest 
European traders. Surat at this time had 
mercial relations with western Europe, with .4iia 

f reat cities of Northern India, vntii Aralov 
’ersia, the coast-towns of Southern India, 
and the East Indies, silk, cotton, and indigo 
the most valuable exports. Here, too, ifae M ^ ' 
hammedan pilgrims of India were wont t6 embhw' 
for Mecca. Shortly after the middle of the 17^; 
century the Mahrattas began to harass cil^, 
and they pillaged it severm times before the ceuy"^ 
tury ran out. But towards the end of the 17th 
century the commerce of Surat began to decline, - 
Bombay gradually taking its place, especially 
after the East India Company transferred to thM 
city the headquarters of thejr government. Just 
previous to this change Surat ib believed to have 
had a population of 200,000, The place was trans- 
ferred to English rule entirely in 1800, and for a 
time it had a revival of its old prosperity and 
became the most populous city in India. But by a 
quarter of a century later it had once more decline, 
and in 1837 was almost wholly mined hy a diaa^ 
troiis fire followed by a great flood. In 1858 it 
began once more to revive, and flouiislied. during 
the period of the American civil war, its cbn» 
export being cotton. Pop. (1811)250,000; (1847) 
80,000; (1881) 109,840; (1901) 119,308. Cotton, 
silk brocade, and embroidery are manufactured. 
Surbiton# Bee Kingston-upon Thames. 
Snreouf, Egbert, a great French privateer,, 
was bom at Bt Malo, 12th December 1773, and 
died there, a taciturn bat prosperous and corpulent 
l>oat-builder, in 1827. He preyed on the 
shipping in the Indian seas daring the long war, 
and showed extraordinary skill and courage. His 
greatest exploits weie the capture of the Company’s 
ships Triton of 800 tons (1785) and or tue 
Ke^U (1800), almost at the end of her voyage 
from England to Calcutta. See Prof, J. K* 
Laughton’s Studies m Nmml History (1887)- 
Suril# Bee Irrational Numbers. 

Surety# See Gitaranty. 

Snrfaee-teugion^ in liquids, is that property 
in virtue of which a liquid surface behaves as if it 
were a stretched elastic membrane — say a slieet pf 
india-rubber. We owe the idea to Begner ( 1751 ) ; 
but it was Young who, in 1806, first applied it 
successfully to the explanation of various physical 
phenomena, such as those of capillarity. The 
whole subject was subsequently devdoped in 
its complete mathematical fonu by Laplace and 
Gauss. The general description of the meaning ^ol 
surface-tension has been given under CAPiLlAARlTir. 
Here we shall refer to a few other phetnoinieiia, 
which require for their elucidation the assutnj^ion 
of a tension existing in liquid surfaces Tuie 
water has tiie highest surface-tension of mv ordi- 
nary liquid except mercury. If a little alconol be 
droppea on the water, the suilEaeertension will be 
diminished there. The more powerful sunCaos- 
tension over the pure water will showits supertoril^ 
by pulling the alcohol over the whole surfer 
the surface is reduced to unifomi^, and > 

biium produced. Again, a piece of . 

on water wOl dart from plane to place 
capricious manner. This hi due fo 
way in which the camphor dissolve^ , 

so that Hie aurfSace-tenaicRi is 
one aide than bn otiier. It la the aAtion of 
SnriSsoe-tenHmi that draws out all over the snriace ^ 


tias thal maiy BeHla on it; aBdlniiee 
great difficult of a dean vatcrr 

U 17 wiifaoeL Diopa w liquid, free from ail 
liiat their own niolecular fbrcee, assume spherieal 
forms, this being the onlv shape consistent with 
equilibrium under the innnence of equal surface- 
tension at all parts of the curved surface. Ripples 
on the surface of any liquid process because of tlie 
action of surface-tension, whi^ mves rise to an 
inwai*d pressure on any convex sunace. The laws 
governing the propagation of ripples on the surface 
of mercury have been recently studied by Professor 
C. Michie Smith and Lord Rayleigh. Some very 
instructive experiments may be made with soap- 
films (see Soap-bubbles); while in cohesion figures 
we have some very exquisite phenomena, which 
have been closely studied by Tomlinson. These are 
produced by dropping a dark-coloui'ed liquid into 
a ti^sparent liquid of slightly smaller density. 
Ordinary ink dropped into water will serve the 
purpose very well, although better effects are ob- 
tained with a solution of permanganate of potash. 
As the drop meets the water-surface, the action of 
the surface-tension pulls the under surface of the 
drop outwards, and transfprms the drop into a 
vo^ex ring, which slowly sinks through the clear 
fluid. As it so sinks it breaks up into smaller 
rings and shoots out fantastic ramifications of rare 
beau^. ^ Ultimately, of course, under the influence 
of diffusion, the vortex motion decays and the dark 
liquid mixes with the clear liquid. 

Surf-bird {Aphriza virgata)^ a plover-like bird 
found^ on the Pacific coasts of North and South 
America, akin to sandpipers and turnstones, and 
sometimes called Boreal Sandpiper. — The Surf- 
duck or Scoter is treated at Scoter. 

SurgeonBy College of. The present < Royal 
College of Surgeons of England* dates its origin 
from 1460-61, when Edward IV. ‘ did, at the suppli- 
cation of the freemen of the mystery of barbers of 
the city of London using the m 5 "stery or faculty 
of Surgery, grant to them that the said mystery, 
and all the men of the same mystery of the said 
city, should be one body and perpetual community.* 
An act of 161 1 prohibits any one from jii'^ctising | 
as physician or surgeon unless duly examined and 
admitted. Hence arose a company called the Sur- j 
geons of London. In 1540 the Company of Barljers 
of London and^ the Company of Surgeons of London 
were united ; it was not till 1745 till the surgeons of 
London were act of parliament separated from 
the barbers of London, and made a distinct corpor- 
ation under the name of ‘ the Master, Governors, 
and Commonalty of the Art and Science of Surgery 
of London.* This company was dissolved, ana in 
1800 replaced by ‘ the Koyal College of Surgeons of 
London.* A new chai-ter granted in 1843 to the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England gave power 
to the council to elect not less 'than 250, nor more 
than 300, members of the college to be Fellow's. 
By an addition to the charter, obtained in 1852, 
power was given to the council, subiect to certain 
regulations, to appoint members of fifteen years* 
standing to the fellowship without examination. 
The coflege was likewise empowered to test the 
fitness of persons to practise midwifery and to 
grant ceriincates ; in 1859 it was similarly author- 
ised to grant certificates to dentists; mially, in 
1888 certain additional powers were conferred, 
but the duty of examining in midwifeiy was with- 
drawn. 

Tbe^ government of the college is vested in a 
Chnneil of twenty-four persons, including one 
president and two vice^residents ; and none but 
Fellows are eligible. There is a Board and a 
Court of Examiners for the fellowshm, and examin* 
ing boards for the membership. There are pro- 


fassoirslilipa of eomjwiffltife 
oi surgery and 

besides lecture ■ ..j..— — _ ^ 

appointed eveiy second, yeaii. 
the College of Snrgeou is ineb 
museum of its kind in the Ul ^ 

Hunterian Collection (see Hunxbb, JqBX),. whiifo 
forms its basis, was purchased by a pariieiMim 
vote of £15,000, and presented to the coUm in 
The original edifice in Lincoln’s Inn'Ffolds (the 
germ of the present pile of buildings ) wascompLeted 
in 1818. See the Calendar of tlie coU^. ^ . 

The Royal College of Surgeons of Eboi* 
BURGH obtained their first charter in 150&>aiid> 
had it confiiTued by Janies IV. next year. For a 
century and a half the members of the craft were 
sole teachers and almost sole professors of the 
surgical art in Edinburgh. In 1694 they ob^ined 
from the town-council a grant of the bodies of 
convicts and foundling iaiants ; in 1705 the pro- 
fessorship of anatomy was founded ; about the 
1 same date botany, chemistry, and physic were 
taught ; in 1726 the teachers of theory of physic, 
practice of physic, and chemistry in tlie college 
w’ere constituted professors of medicine, and from 
this time the constitution of the medical school in 
the university dates ; and in 1778 this college •be- 
came a royal college. The present building, dating 
from 1832, p<Msesses a fine museum. The coflege 
grants the diplomas of Fellow', Licentiate, Licen- « 
tiate in Dental Surgeiy, and a diploma in public 
health ; about 300 diplomas are granted annually. 
— The Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland was in- \ 
corporated in 1786; see history by Cameron (1886). 

Surgery^ or manual intervention, mediate and 
immediate, in all lesions or malformations of the 
humah body, was already an art when medicine 
proper was out a phase of supemtition. The earliest 
notices of it occur among tne Eg^'ptians, wdio, as 
we find represented on obelisk and in temple, 
practised incisions, scarifications, probably even 
amputation, long before the date of the Ebers 
papyrus ( 3500 B.c. ). Castration ( to supply eunuchs 


for the royal harem) was also a frequent operation. 
Preserved in museums may be seen surgical instru- 
ments contemporary wdth votive offenngs of the 
remotest Egyptian epoch — ^lancets, tweezers, catlie- 
tere, uterine specula, iron rods for the actual 
cautery, &c. Among other indications of early 
proficiency in ophthalmic surgery, couching cataract 
must have been known to them. 

Jewish surgery, like Jewish medicine, wras an 
importation from the Egyptians. The sexual 
regulations characteristic of the Jews affected 
their surgery, from simple circumcision up to the 
Caesarean section, w’hich very early in their history 
was practised on pregnant w'omen in death as in 
life. 

Without entering into the controversy as to the 
Greek origin of the Indian healing art, we find 
surgery enjoying high esteem among the Indians 
in very remote times. ‘A physician who is no 
surgeon,* so ran their proverb, \iB like a bird with 
but one wing.’ Surgical instruments skilfully 
made of steel, to the number of 127, still attest 
their proficiency in cutting and cauterising — ^tbe 
latter performed in observance of an aphorism 
quite Hippocratic in its ring — ®What diugs and 
Knives cannot cure may be cured wiljli fire.* ThefW' 
surgeons were trained to operate by practising nbt 
on animals or on the dead human subject, but on 
wax-covered boards, on beasts* skins, or on succulent 
plants and fruits. Haemorrhage they^ checked hy 
cold, by compression, and by styptics. The Kga- 
tare they seem not to have kno^n. Amj^ta^m 
was confined to the band in cases of hatntciabfo 
haemorrhage. Lips or surfaces of wounds thegp 
smeared with an arsenical salve. Fdrintus-susce]^ 



of ffaeiSreelci dmaed the operat£oa ot 
loMistroetuig a juse icom tbe ncjghbotiitiig toame 
•^m thia 4saee from the cheek], and aHflO that for 
eataract^ has stSI to made good. 

As ia the siu^ry of the other orieatals we 
poBsess hat ohscnre notieea Among the Persians 
we find Greeks in gmicfral practice under King 
Carnhyses* Hie Ctunese six eentuties B.a per- 
formed surgical operations < castration, for example ) 
in the rudSst fasliion, and placed much reliance 
on acupunciure and the mox& Japanese surgery 
betrays similar features* 

In Greece surgery had attained higii develop- 
ment before Hippocrates put medicine on a rational 
basis, and in tbe Hippociatic books we find a rich 
collection of surgical doctrine and practice drawn 
from centuries of experience. The treatise called 
latreian contains a description of the practitioner’s 
room, its lighting, the instmiiients and appliances 
necessaty, duties of assistants, the accommoda- 
tion of the patients, the position of tlie operator, 
the use of the hamls, of water, of bandages, of 
sounds manufactuiod from tin or lead, &c. A full 
account of wounds and their treatment is given, 
bsemorrhage being arrested by cold, by compression, 
and styptics, the wounds themselves liealed by 
primary union or through suppuration. Cata- 
plasms cold and warm and plasters are also 
described in this connectiozu Lesion of the jeants 
and its manifold consequences, and injuries to 
the medulla spinalis ( pai'aplcgia, &c.} are also 
dealt with. Di^ocations and fractures have special 
treatises devoted to them. On the battlefield, on 
shipboard, in building operations, g^^mnasUc and 
athletic contests tlie Greek surgeonlost iw) oppor- 
tunity of perfecting the knowledge to which ilte 
latter-day world has surprisingly little to add. j 
Medical scholai'sliip has proved tliat many of the i 
rarest fonns of dislocation had not escaped ; 

crates. Even modern appliances were in gieat 
part anticif>ated by him— splints, for example, and 
oaudages of various kinds. The gem of the Hippo- 
cratic surgery { according to Hiiser ) is tlie timUse 
on injuries of the cranium — fractures, fissures, and 
contusions with or without depression. For such 
cases trepanning is the sovereign operation, to be 
performed as early as possible, less to get rid of 
effused bloo<l, pus, &c. than, by removal of tlie 
injured osseous structure, to pi*event infiammation 
of the scalp. This bold and circumspect practice 
creates surprise that the greater operations (extir- 
pation of tumours, aneurisms, amputations, i^e.) 
were ignored, till remember that in their 
meagre knowledge of anatomy Hippociates and 
his school were slow to risk section of the more 
important vessels and nerves. The removal of 
extremities which liad become gangrenous shows 
again tlie Hippociatic suigery in a wonderfully 
favourable light. Hernias, luemorrhoids, fistula 
are also deaenbed and treated with a judgment 
and skill remarkable for the time. 


drians left a distinct* mark on every branch of the 
healing art — surgery included. Our best know- 
ledge of them comes from Celsus, who names as the 
most edebrated surgeon of Alexiipidria Philpxenus, 
a voluminous writer on the subject. Ammonius, 
the Uthotomist, is another l^t of the school, litho- 
trity being his special contribution to practice. 


the^Tulaeraiiiisi* ThesenateooiiiJE^ni^^ 
appreciation by providing him with a * 
a much freejueniM Uftoro^lifare. But whi^. 
such practice he proceeded to opexal 
knife his popolaril^ fled, he was nicknamed 
' Qamifex,^ had to leave the city. CelsuS^ tliEk 
patriciaa dilettante in medicine, is really tfo 
nigliest name in Roman surgery, though it Is 
doubtful whether he ever operated. Of tiie e^j^hrls ; 
hooks of Ills admirably w^ritten work the last two 
treat of surgery, including plastic replacement of' 
defects in tlio outer ear, the nose, and the Kpsj 
lithotomy as practised on boys (a celelwslea 
chapter); amputation, previously described hjr 
no other author ; diseases of the pones, with tto 
operation of trepanning, fractures simple and com^ ' 
pound, and dblocations. 

Galen, though a master of surgery and, beforo 
his settling in Konie under M. Aurelius, a proc^* 
tioner of it, seems to have contributed notmng of 
Ids own to its doctrine or practice. As he found 
it ( with sonic notable additions ) it remained to the 
close of Hie Byzantine period. An intimate know- 
ledge of its moduli operaudi during these eentnries 
may be inferred from the collection of surgical ia- 
Bimments dug up at Pompeii and now on view at 
Naples. These are about 300 in numljer, consist- 
ing of some sixty dilTerent kinds : neeiilea, hollow 
prolies (straight, curved, and toothed), catheters, 
specula vaginae, pincers, cauteries, bistouries, 
lancets, seissors, <is:c., mostly of bronze, many of the 
cutting ones of iron. To sum up ; blood-letting 
was practised iu autiqiiity by venesection, arterio- 
tomy, cupping, and (jaUw) *by leeches. Hsemor- 
rliagc was checked by cold water, styptics, cauteris- 
ligature, iuid torsion— tlie two latter not men- 
tioned by iIii>pocrate.B, the ligature beins: a device of 


j lioned by Ilippocrate.s, the ligature being a device of 
; the Alexandrians, ns toi*sion was of the empire, after 
which time it fell into desuetude. Tim treatniient of 
fractures and dislocations was practically the same 
from Hippocrates to Paiilus .Egineta (650 
Trepanning received several modifications in 
practice up to Galen's time, while tracheotomy 
(introduced by Asclepiades, 1st century) w'as by 
Paulas restricted to cases of choking, when the 
deeper air- passages were free. The evacuation 
of pus in empyema, frequently mentioned by 
Hippocrates, was seldom performed in later times 
— Paul us recommending, instead of tlie knife, the 
application of the actual cautery to the walj of the 
thorax. The operation for hernia, perfunctorily 
dealt with by Hippocrates, had by the epoch of 
Celsus aasuinw the practical development in which 
it is found during the later empire, Heliodorus, 
under Trajan; being noted for his radical cure of the 
scrotal form. Lithotomy, iu the Hip^Kicratlc period 
confined to specialists, was by the Alexandrian 
school raised to full surgical honours, to be supple- 
mented under the Byzantine empire again by htlio- 
trity. In Paulus we find a w^I-nigTi exhaustive 
list of operations for disease or malformation of the 
genitals, even including sypliilis (H^er), while 
rectal and anal afleetions (ixemorrhoids, fistula, 
&c.) were skilfully treated by Leonides (200 A«D«h 
who seems to have used tbe dcraseur as well M 
the knife and the cautery. Laxge ttunours in the 
neighbourhood of jp*eat ve^s were niatpuehiM by 
Hippocrates or C^us, though the latter maken 
mention of the surgical cure of gottre. On the 
other hand, Leonides extirpated the cerviced glands] 
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Antyllus (300 a.d.) tied their veseels above and 
below the point of section ; and Paulas removed 
tliem by constricting them at their base by a liga- 
ture. Cancerous tumours after Celsus* time came 
within the category of Noli me tanqere. Aneur- 
isms find no place in Hippocrates, ana Celsus refers 
only to the extirpation of varices. Antyllus seems 
first to have classified and dealt with the former — 
in true aneurism isolating the artery with a liga- 
ture above and below the sac, which he then opened 
and emptied. Amputation after Celsus is descnbed 
by Archigenes, haemorrhage being obviated by 
ligature of the great vessels or constriction of the 
limb. Flap-amputations were performed by Helio- 
dorus and Leonides. Kesection of the humerus, 
the femur, and the lower jaw proves ( according to 
Htiser) the high development to which surgery 
under the empire had attained, as also do the 
plastic operations which Antyllus describes with 
a fullness and freedom unknown to Celsus. A 
word may be added here for the medico -military 
service of that time, afioat and asliore, apparently 
quite as well organised .as the combatant arm. 
Under the Byzantine emperor Maurice (582-602) 
the^ cavalry had an ambulance-company whose 
business it was to bring the severely wounded out 
of action, and who were provided with water-fiasks 
and cordials to relieve the fainting. 

The Arabs borrowed their surgery from the 
Greeks, chiefly from Paulus ^gineta, even more 
slavishly than their medicine. Their neglect of 
anatomy and their oriental repugnance to opera- 
tions involving the eftusion of blood serve to 
explain the fact that except Abulcasim (died 
1122) they contribute no memorable name to this 
branch of the healing art. 

Salerno did incomparably less for surgery than 
for medicine, partly because its representatives 
being mostly ecclesiastics held aloof from manual 
intervention, partly because its copyist monks 
reproduced from the classic authorities only the 
medical writings, leaving out those which had 
little or no interest for men of the cloister — 
gynaecology, surgeiy, paediatry, &c. Still there 
IS evidence that from the 10th to the first half 
of the 13th century they did take cognisance — 
theoretical at least — of wounds, bums, abscesses, 
fractures, dislocations, cancer, urinary calculi, and 
external applications. 

Surgery continued to be looked down upon 
by physicians, all the more that the recently 
founded universities gave the latter the prestige 
of a culture denied to the adventurers who 
healed wounds, reduced dislocations, and set 
fractured limbs. Throughout the middle ages 
surgical literature seems to have shared the 
foitunes of medical literature — first the Greeks 
were in the ascendant, then their servile imitators 
the Arabs. The earliest' mediaeval writers in 
surgery were Italians, superseded in the 14th 
century by the French, while the same period 
witnessed the first English, Dutch, and German 
books on the subject. Guy de Chauliae, the highest 
name in that century, laboured to bridge the chasm 
between surgery ana other branches of medicine. 
For aU that, the mediaeval surgeon in eastern Europe | 
remained far behind his predecessors of the Roman 
and Byzantine empires. Traumatic haemorrhage 
was arrested by the cautery and styptics, though 
the ligature had not quite fallen into oblivion. 
Operations for hernia and vesical calculus ranked 
highest in importance. Plastic surgery was a 15th- 
century revival of the ancient procedure, carried to 
rare perfection a century later by Tagliacozzi, again 
to sink into disuse. Similar fate befell the narcotic 
diinks (see Anaesthesia ), resuscitated in the same 
century, to dull the pain of surgical operations. 
The active principle ox these had iSen inhaled even 


in the 13th century, and Guy de Chauliae also used 
opium internally mr the same end. 

With the 16th century we find surgery sharing 
the advance communicated to every art by the 
Renaissance, while its practitioners improved theii 
social standing. lu this the way had been led ^ 
Paris with her College of Surgeons ( College de St 
Cdme, 1279), which in the teeth of the university 
‘ faculty * conquered the right to create licentiates in 
surgery. Other qualifying corporations ( in London, 
for example, and Edinburgh) arose gradually on 
similar lines. But what crowned the recognition 
of surgery as a liberal profession was its steady 
progress as a beneficent public agent in peace as 
in war. Skill in treating gunshot wounds, in sub- 
stituting the ligature for the cautery in amputa- 
tions, and in dealing with the cutaneous affections 
due to pestilences like that of syphilis reinforced 
the claims to respect already established by fuller 
anatomical, chemical, and botanical knowledge. 
The powerful if eccentric genius of Paracelsus was 
signally instrumental in tiiis direction ; still more 
so the sound sagacity and nobly philanthropic 
inspiration of Ambrose Par6 (1617'-90). Galileo, 
Bacon, and Descartes revolutionised scientific 
method, among the fruits of which was Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. With 
the diffusion of juster and more comprehensive 
notions of structure and function surgery took 
bolder and more effective flights, reaching her 
highest point in the 17th century under Richard 
Wiseman, ‘the father of English surgery,’ from 
whose Seven Chirurgical Treatises may be gathered 
the great accessions he made to sound practice, 
articularly in tumours, wounds, fractures, and 
islocations. The lines of scientific surgery were 
now laid, and her advance became at once safer 
and swifter. In the 18th century Paris improved 
upon her College de St C6me by her Academic de 
Chirurgie, long the headquartera of the highest 
professional and literary culture. England con- 
tributed Cheselden and Pott, Scotland James 
Douglas, the three Monros, Benjamin Bell, and 
above all John Hunter to the promotion of a more 
enlightened practice, based on'" anatomical and 
pliysiologieal research. London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin became centres of surgical education, which, 
by the admission of Haser, no continental school, 
not even Paris, could equal in the sovereign 
qualities of sagacity in diagnosis and assured 
boldness in operation. Prussia came far behind 
with her Collegium Medico-Chirurgicum in Berlin, 
and Austria only in 1780 and 1785 obtained the 
means of training surgeons of the higher grade, 
civil and military ; while America by Tier school, 
under Dr Shippen in Philadelphia, laid the founda- 
tions of her subsequent and nobly sustained pro- 
ficiency. 

To the distinguished anatomists Mascagni and 
Scarpa in Italy, Breschet and Geoffroy St Hilaire 
in France, the brothers John and Charles Bell in 
Great Britain, the Meckels, BeiTes, Tiedemann, 
C. M. Langenbeck in Germany, seconded by physio- 
logists like the Italian Panizzo, the Scottish Charles 
Bell, the English Marshall Hall, the French 
Magendie, Flourens, Duchenne, and Bernard, the 
German Prochaska, Purkinje, the brothers Weber, 
and Joannes Miiller, surgery owes the mighty 
advance she made in the first decades of the l9th^ 
century. Of these pioneers some wefb themselves 
surgeons of the first rank, such as Scarpa and the 
brothers Bell ; while among those who were equally 
p-eat ^ teachers or writers and operators must 
Be noticed Desault, Dupuytren, Roux, Delpeeh, 
and Lallemand in France ; Lizars, Allan Bums, 
Liston, and Syme in Scotland ; Abernethy, Astley 
Cooper, Brodie, and Lawrence in England ; Warren, 
Mott, and Gross in America ; Wattman, Siebold, 
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Walther, Chelius, Langenbeck (already mentioned), 
Strom^er, Graefe, and Bleffenbach in Germany ; 
Kern, Pitha, and Linhart in Austria ; Pirogoff and 
Szymanovsky in Bussia. Anatomico-pathological 
museums and clinical instmction, displaying a wealth 
in object-lessons impossible before, are among the 
chief causes of the perfection to which the surgical 
profession is rapidly attaining* Add to these the 
introduction of anesthetics, or the antiseptic liga- 
ture and dressing, of the galvano-cautery, of tlie 
transfusion of blood, and of the en^afting on 
patients of tissue taken from the healthy subject, 
and we can realise the revolution that has so 
altered the surgeon’s art as to make its present 
position one of the greatest triumphs of human 
intellect, energy, and resource. 

H^Lser’a and Puschmanii’s works ( the latter translated 
into English by Haro, Jjoiid. 1892) give the fullest and 
most trustworthy account of the heading art, surgical as 
well as medical. Monographs like Wise’s History of 
Medicine among the Asiatics^ Young’s Annals of the 
Barher-Sargeons of London^ Historical Sketch 

of the Kdinhurgh Anatomical Schtjof, and Cameron’s 
History of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland 
may also bo consulted. Special operations in surgery 
( Lithotomy, Ovariotomy, &c. ) are dealt with under their 
respective heads, or in connection with the articles on 
sucli subjects as Amputation, Appendicitis, Cataract, 
Dislocation, Eye, Fracture, Hip- joint. Shoulder. 
There are .articles on Catheter, Forceps, Ophthai.mo- 
scoPE, Stethoscope, Tourniquet, &c. See also Ash 
hurst’s International Encychgxedia of Surgery {W vol>. 
1882-80) ; A System of Surgery, V>y various autliors. 
csiited by Treves ( 1 895 iv'Cf/. ) ; ‘'uid the articles in thi-^ 
work on the great siirgeons. 

Snrlcatc, a South African Cianiivorc bcloiigin;^; 
to the Viverrida?, of which civet; and nnuigoose an* 
representatives, hut with longer legs than ihese ils 
kin. Ikxly and head reach a length of 12 or 1;} 
inches, tail 6 inches; there are only four toes, and 
the claws are very Jon^, suited for burrowing. 
This furry, vegctable oating, gregarious creature 
in captivity an amusing and (lelightful pet — is also 
called Zeiiickand Moerkat ( Dutch, ‘sea cat’); the 
latter name also given to the cognate Cgnivtis 
( pemcillata ). 

^Surinam, See Guiana (Ditch). For ihe 
Surinam Toad, see Amphibia. 

Surplice (Lat, jullfe/am, ‘above the 

robe of fur* worn by the monks from the 9th cen- 
tury), a wdiite linen garment worn over the cassock 
by clerks of all degree.s. Its mo.st onlinary use is 
for tlie service of the choir, and it is also eniployed, 
along with the stole, by priests in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, and in }ircaching. The use 
of the surplice was stiongly objected to by tlie 
Calvinistic and Zwinglian jcfoniici's on the Con- 
tinent, and by the Puritans in England, who 
regarded tliis vestment as a relie of jxip^i’y, and 
made it the subject of vehement denunciations. 
Ere ritualism became so common in England, no 
little stir used from time to time to be createtl 
by the use of the surplice, instead of the Gown 
(q.v\), in the pulpit, contrary to the more general 

S ractice in the Anglican Church. The length of 
lie surplice varies, never in the Boinaii Church 
coming below the knees; the short Italian cotta^ 
adorn^ with lace, dates from about the 17th cen~ 
tury.—Bur^dice’/ees are payments to the clergy by 
•the laity w^en any sacred functions — baptisms, i 
marKages, funemls — are performed for the latter’s 
benefit. 

Surrender. See Capitulation. 

Surre^f an inland county in the south of Eng- 
land, is bounded on the N. by the Thames, whidi 
separates it from Middlesex, E. by Kent, S. by 
Sussex, and W. by Hants and Berks. Its maxi- 
mum length from east to west is 39 miles ; greatest 


breadth, 26 miles ; and it obntmiis 768 sq. miles, ^ 
or 485,129 acres. Pom (1801) 269,043: (1831) 
485,700; (1861) 831,093; (1901) 2i008,9SW- Far- 
famed for the beauty of its scenery, Sari’ey is j 
traversed from east to west by the North Downs | 
(see Downs), which, near Titsw on the Keiitish I 
oorder, rise to the height of 880 met ; on the north 
side of this range the land slopes gradually to 
banks of the Thames — though even there plenty 
high ground is to be found, as Cooper’s Hill, St 
George’s Hill, Richmond Park, and Wimbledon ^ 
Common — but on the south the descent is rugged 
and broken up before the level of the Weala is 
reached. South of the main range, and about 5 
miles distant from Dorking, is Leith Hill (967 feet), 
the highest point in the county, whilst in the^ 
extreme soutli-west rises Hind Head (903 feet). 
From all these places, as also from many others — 
e.g. the Hog’s Back, St Martha’s Cli^iel, and 
Newland’s Corner (both near Guildford), Box Hill, 
the downs above Reigatc and Ejisom, and at Vir- 
ginia Water — glorious views are to be obtained, a 
noticeable feature in the landscapes being the pre- 
valence of eoiuinons and heath-lauds— the latter 
chiefly in the west- -scattered throughout the 
county. Of nvers the most important are the 
W^ey and the Mole, both tributaries of the Thames. 
The soil of the northern half of the county is 
fertile, especially in the vicinity of J.ondon, where 
large tracts are occupied by market-gardens and 
nil r.ser>^ -grounds, but in the centre and southern 
di.stricts the land is of a poor quality, consisting 
iiio.sth’ of sand and chalk ; it is well wooded, box- j 
trees e.specially growing in great profusion, and 
around Farnliam some 2000 acres are under culti- 
\aiion «Ls hop-grounds. Croydon, Guildford, King- 
1 ston, and Reigate are - not reckoning tlie suburl^ 
of l.omloir the principal manufacturing centres 
and mo.st important towns, near tJie last named 
al.^o extensive bods of Fuller’.s Earth (q.v. ) l>cing 
found. Tlie county is divided into fourteen 
hundreds, and since 1885 has returne<l six niemhers 
to pnrliainent ; the county council corislstB of 
fto.ven ty • six mem hers. 

In hi.siory Surrey has played but. a meagre part, 
the only incident of importilnce of which it avos the 
scene, other than tho.se noticed under Kingston, 
being a defeat of the Danes at Uckley in 851. 
j Rera\wn tlie two last-namcil places traces of the 
old Roman road between London and Chichester 
are plainly visible, whilst on Wimbledon Common, 
IIascN)inbe Hill, and near Aldershot arc Roman 
cmcanipments. Of buildings of an architectural or 
historical interest tJie castles of Famham and 
Guildford and the ruined abbeys of Newark and 
Wave rley most call for attention, whilst at Clare- 
mont, Oatlands Park, and Sheen (now Richmond), 
>vere royal residences ; nor must mention be omitted 
of the quaintly -timbered old houses — many of them 
moate<l —abounding in the districts around ('loms- 
hall, Godaiming, and Haslemere. Of Surrey 
Mwthies the best known are William of Ockham, 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Archbishops 
Abl>ot and W^hately, Bishops Corbet and Wilber- 
force, Middleton and Oxenford (the dramatists), 
John Evelyn, Sir W. Temple, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
Admiral Lord Rodney, Banks ( the sculptor), Gibbon, 
Home Tooke, William Cobbett, Malt bus, Herring 
(the animal painter), Michael Faraday, George 
Rennie, Sydney Herbert, Robert Browning, Hablot 
K. Browne, Albert Smith, Dr Jowett, Eliza Cook, 
Sant (the R,A.), Sir George Grove, Professors 
Cayley and Sidney Colvin, Dr Furnivall, Gilchrist 
(the biographer), and Miss Faithlull. 

See works by Manning (3 vola 1804-14), Allen (2 vols. 
1829-30), Brayley (5 vols. 1841-48). Sevan (189l), Mur- 
ray’s Handbook^ and Surrey in the ‘Victoria Coun^ 
Histonea’ (ed.sMalden, 1902 tt seg*). 
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Surrey^ Hbnrv Howard, Earl of, ^t, was 
bom between 1516 aiul 1618, most probably in 
Suffolk, eitlier at Fi*amlinghaiu or Tendring Hall, 
the eldest son of Thomas Howard (a.v.), who in 
16^ succeeded as third Duke of Norfolk. In 
1632 he was married to Lady Frances Vere, 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford, iu the same 
year accompanied Heiiiy VIII. to France, and 
afterwards s|>ent about twelve months in study 
at Paris in company with Henry’s natural son, the 
young Duke of Kicnmond, Avho was affianced to his 
only sister, but died an untimely death in 1636. 
Surrey’s eldest son Thomas was born that same 
year, and it is interesting that the child’s nativity, 
which still exists, foretold dark disaster to the 
father. It was soon after this that his romantic 
passion for the fair but disdainful Geraldine awoke, 
unless she is to be relegated to the domain of fancy 
in the same sense as H41oise, Petrarch’s Laura, 
and Tasso’s Leonora. It seems certain, however, 
that if she had real existence she was the Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald, the second of the three 
daughters by his second marriage of Gerald, ninth 
Earl of Kildare. But the story is surrounded with 
difficulties, and we are not helped by Thomas 
Nash’s al^ui^ account ( Unfortunate Traveller^ 
1594) of how Suri*ey traversed Italy like a knight- 
errant for his mistress’ sweet sake. His second son, 
afterwards Earl of Northampton^ was born in 1539. 
In 1542 he was made a Knight of the Garter. 
Later in the same year he lay some time in the 
Fleet for challenging a gentleman With whom he 
had quarrelled, and next year he was again com- 
mitt^ for Toystering and breaking windows in the 
streets at night. Soon releasetl, he went to serve in 
the camp before Landrecy near Boulogne, and re- 
turned in winter to complete his beautiful seat of 
Mount SuiTey near Norwich. It was at this time 
that he admitted to his household the physician 
Hadrian J unius and the poet Churchyard. Again in 
1544 Surrey went to France as marshal of the invad- 
ing army, and distinguished himself at the siege of 
Montreuil, being severely wounded in the attempt^ 
storming (19th September). Again next year we i 
find him holding command at Guisnes and at j 
Boulogne; and defeated by a superior French force 
in the beginning of January, for which he was soon 
superseded by tlie Earl of Hertford, who, as uncle 
to the heir to the throne, looked forward to a 
regency on the king’s death, and at once feared and 
hated the Norfolk party. For his bitter speeches 
against Hertford Surrey was imprisoned at Wind- 
sor in July, and on the 12th December was, like 
his father, committed to the Tower on a charge of 
high-treason. His offence was merely that he had 
assumed the arms of his ancestor Edward the Con- 
fessor, in conjunction with his own proper arms, a 
thing which by all the laws of heraldry and com- 
mon usage he was perfectly entitled to do, and 
which, moreover, had been specially allowed the 
Duke of Norfolk by Richard II. His father’s mis- 
tress and his own sister gave evidence against him, 
and, though he defended himself with laingtilar 
ability at nis trial at the Guildhall on the 13th 
January 1647, he w’as found OTilty by’ the jury, 
condemned to death, and beheaded eight days 
later, 2l8t January 1547. His body was fimt buried 
in All Hallbws-Barking, Toww Street, but was 
removed by his son, tlie Earl of Northampton, to 
Framlingham Church, where it rests under a stately 
monument of black and white marble. 

Surrey’s character would seem to have been much 
k»8s amiable than it appeared to his eulogist, Dr 
Nott. He was proud, headstrong, and imprudent, 
and bis unkindness to his mother remains a blot 
upon his metuory, however unworthy of respect she 
may have been. His poems seem to have circulated 
freely in manuscript during his lifetime, but were 


not printed till 1657, when they appeared, together 
with poems by Wyatt and others, in TotteVa Mis- 
cellany (ed. Arber, 1870). They consist of sonnets, 
lyrics, eleg^, translations, paraphrases of the 
Fsalms of David and Ecclesiastes, uesides transla- 
tions in good blank ve]’se<^the first in English — of 
the second and fourth books of Vir^’s ^neid^ the 
last not given in Tottel. As a poet ne shows grace, 
delicacy, a quick eye for the beauties of nature, 
and a sensitive ear to the harmonies of versifica- 
tion. His love-poetry follows Petrarch too closely, 
yet not without a truth and genuineness of feeling 
of its own. He w’^as not oiuy the first in English 
to employ the sonnet, but within bis range he liad 
mastered the difficulties of that artificial form. 

See Surrey and Wyatt in two quartos, by Dr Nott 
(1815-16); of Surrey alone, in ‘Aldine Poets’ (1831: 
reprint 1866) ; and French Life by Bapst (1891). 

Snrtees* Robert, bom at Durham, 1st April 
1779, gi'adnated B.A. from Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1800, and, after less than two yeai's at the Middle 
Temple, ill 1802 came into his paternal estate of 
Mainsforth, near Bishop Auckland. Here till his 
death on 11th February 1834 he largely devoted 
himself to the compilation of his history and 
A'iitiquitics of the County Palatine of Durham 
(vols. i.-iii. 1816-23), to vol. iv. of which (1840), 
completed by the Rev. James Raine, a memoir by 
George Taylor is prefixed. To Scott’s Minstrelsy 
Surtees eontributea two ‘ ancient ’ ballads he him- 
self bad made — Barthram^s Dirge and The Death 
of Fcatherstonhaugh, The Surtees Society, founded 
in 1834 for the j^ublication of unedited MSS. relat- 
ing chiefly to the northern counties, issued its 
seventy-third volume iu 1884. 

Surturbrand, a kind of Lignite (q.v.) found 
in the north of Iceland, and used for fuel, has a 
great resemblance to the black oak found in bogs. 

Surreytngr* Land-surveying ma 3 '’ be considered 
the earliest practical application of the art of 
geometry or" earth measurement, and must have 
been in some more or less rude form coeval with 
agriculture and the division or appropriation of the 
soil. ^ In Romo surveying was considered one of 
the libei-al arts, and the measurement of lands was 
entrusted to public officers who enjoj^ed certain 
privileges; and it is probable that the s^’stem of 
measui’ernent practised by them was veiy similar 
to our plain surveying with the chain and cross- 
staff of the present day, and has been handed 
down to 113 through the feudal period. An exam- 
ination of ancient records and title-deeds will show 
that both areas and boundary lines of the different 
enclosures forming fields, hundretls, tow^n-lands, 
&c. are often laid down with much accuracy. 

Land-surveying may be considered under the 
following heads; («) Plain surveying with the 
chain, and without the aid of angular instruments, 
except the cross-staff or fixed angle of (6> 
modern engineering surveying, in which angular 
instruments are used ; ( c ) coast and military sur- 
veying \ {d) trigonometrical surveying. 

The funaamentaL rule of every description of 
land-surveying, from the humblest attempt to lay 
down an irregular garden-plot to the trigono- 
metrical survey of a large extent of the earth’s 
surface, when the aid of tne most refined improve- 
ments of modern science is indispensable, is simpl^D 
to determine three elements of a*triangW ftud 
thence to calculate its area. 

In plain surveying with the chain the three sides 
of the triangle, ABC, are supposed to be accessible, 
and are carefully measured on the ground^ and 
then laid down or platted to scale on rM^)er, when 
an accumte figure or the triangle will De obtained, 
m which the length of the smes can be marked. 
To get the area, nowever, it will be neoessaiy to 
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determine the length of the perpendicular line AD« 
and this is UBoally done (when possible) on the 
ground by means of a 
simple instrument called 
a cross, which consists of 
two sights or fine grooves 
at right angles to each 
other ; which being placed 
on the line BC (keeping 
B and C visible in one of 
the sights), nearly opposite 
the angle A, is moved graaually till the angle 
A is intersected by the other sight. The line 
AD can also bo laid down on the drawing, and 
its length found by scale and afterwards verified 
on the ground, or it may be at once laid down on 
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The line ah may be similarly booked and platted. 


the ground by the use of the cliain alone. An 
improved reflecting instrument, called an optical 
square, is also often used for this puipoae. Any 
boundaries along the lines or sides of the triangle, 
ABC, can be'determined by the use of cMffsets or 
insets, as they ocoor on right or left of line. No 


matter what the form of the surface to be surveyed 
may be — ^polygon, trapezium, or trapezoid — ^it may 
thus, be determined by a judicious subdiyision into 
triangles ; and when the survey is not of a very 
extended nature or character, and when no serious 
obstructions exist, chain surveying is both aoeurate 
and exp^itious, especially if proof or tie lines aie 
properly intixxluced for the purpose of testing the 
accuracy of the work. 

In every description of surveying it is best te 
make the original triangle as large as possible, and 
to work from a whole downwards rather than 
build up a large triangle by the addition of several 
small ones. It would be impossible here to lay 
dow'ii rules to meet the many difficulties wliich 
arise in the practice of surveying ; indeed the b^t 
test of a g^>od surveyor is the ease with 
wdiich he will overcome local obstructions 
wdiich appear almost insurmountaWe to a 
novice, or even to a theoixstical surveyor 
with little field ]>ractice. Where buildings 
or other impediments are found in the 
measurement of a stmight line, they are 
generally )iassed by the erection of short 
perpendiculars sutticient to clear the ob- 
stacles, and a line parallel to the original 
measured as far as they exist, when the 
original lino can he again resumed. Difler- 
ences of level occurring in measuring a line, 
where no iij.stniinents are used are gener- 
ally compensat/cd or allowed for by the judg- 
ment of the surveyor. 

In registering the dimensions taken on 
viF. V. ground, sucli as sides of triangles, oft- 

intersect ions of roads, fences, &(?., 
aii<l everything necessary to make a perfect 
deliinsation or plan of the surface, snr- 
v*\vois use what is call(3d a field-book, the 
irnMle of kee]dng which varies very much 
will', individual' practice. Some snn^eyors 
Use hand skeUdies or rough outliitcs of the 
foun of the groiiml, and tnark the dimeu- 
ft sions on them, wliile others use the ordi- 

nary lonu of ficlddiook, or a combination 
of tiie ts\<i methods, whicli poiiia^ is the 
]>est' when any ililficult eom^^ioattone 
happen on the giound, such a.s the frequent 
•K*eurrence of huildings, eiielosiirei^ w^ater, 
<S:c. along the line. In the ordinaiy field- 
book the centre column, commencing from 
the iMitUnn, rcpreseiits the length of any 
line or side of a triangle, and the fiffures 
in the column the distance at wdiich the 
offsets to the right or left are taken, or 
where roads, streams, fences, &c. cross the 
line, or buildings iuljoiu the same. We 
give herewith the field -iKiok of the assumed 
survey of the triangle ABC, w ith the diOTer- 
eiit oflsets and insets on its sides, and 
where roa^-ls, fences, streams, &c. cross 
them, the detail of which can be obte^ed 
by suixlividing the triangle into smaller 
Fence. internal ones. The figure can Unis be laid 
Q. ^ down from the book, and its area oalcu- 

lated by the formula -riiiilii! and the off- 

sets and insets calculated, and added or 
deducted* 

Ponds, plantations, and enclosures of dif- 
go to A. ferent kinds may be surveyed with a chain, 
especially if their form be such that they 
can be conveniently included in the area of a 
triangle, the correctnees of w’^hich being proved by 
proper tie-lines, the form, area, &o, may be 
tained by offsets, or rather insets from the sides. 

See OftDKAKOS Buevet, Liivbi.liko, Hwsi^aAt^Hia^ 
Tbstooutb, Coktoor, ; and for the tJaMMl BMss } 
Coast Sxurvey, see Ohabt. I 
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Surya^ in Hindu Mythology, the sun-god. 

S1IS9 (1) a river and district of Morocco (q.v.), 
between the Atlas and the Anti- Atlas. — (2) A port 
of Tunis, 75 miles SE. of the capital. Pop. 8000. 

SllSHf the same as the Shushan of Daniel, Esther, 
&c., a town of Persia, identified with the modern 
Sus, anciently the coital of Susiana (the Elam 
of Scripture, mod. KhuBi&tan\ and one of the 
most important cities of the old world. Its 
foundation is ascribed by some ancient writers to 
Darius Hystaspes, by others to Memnon, the son 
of Tithonus ; and its , name, together with its 
ground-plan, is traced on Assyrian monuments of 
the reign of Assur-bani-pal (about 660 B.C.). At 
the time of Daniel’s vision ^ at Shushan in the 
palace ’ it was under Babylonian dominion, but it 
was brought by Cyrus under Persian rule ; and 
the Achaemenian kings raised it to the dignity of a 
metropolis of the Araole Persian empire, having 
there a strong citadel and one of their treasure- 
houses. At the Macedonian conquest Alexander 
is reported to liave found in it vast treasures, 
together with the regalia. On Babylon becoming 
the principal city of Alexander and his successors, 
Susa graclually declined, but seems still to have 
contained enormous wealth when it fell into the 
hands of Antigonus ( 315 B.c, ). It was attacked by 
Melon in his rebellion against Antiochus the Great, 
and held out bravely for a long time against the 
Arab invaders at a later date. They, however, 
destroyed the fortifications. The ruins of the 
ancient city, the palace described in Esther among 
them, cover a space of about three square miles. 
The principal existing remains consist of four 
^acious artificial platforms above 100 feet high. 
Traces of a gigantic colonnade were laid bare oy 
Loftus. 

See books by Williams, Loftus, Churchill, and Dieula- 
foy ; and especially the M^moires of the extremely im- 
portant discoveries of cuneiform historical inscriptions 
(in Semitic-Elamite and Anzanite), reliefs, and bronzes 
by the French Commission under M. de Morgan (4 vols. 
lSX)0-4). And see Hammurabi. 

Susa^ a city of Northern Italy, on a tributary 
of the Po, at the foot of the Cottian Alps, 32 miles 
by rail W. of Turin, It has a cathedral (1029), 
and a triumphal arch erected by the Koi.^anised 
Segusian chief to Augustus in 8 b.c. The people 
(4305) grow fruit ana grapes, and carry on iron, 
leather, and silk industries. See also Sus. 

Susannah. History of. The Judgment of 
Daniel^ also Susannah and the Elders, are the 
different titles of a well-known story, which forms 
one of three apocryphal additions to the book of 
Daniel ; the other two being The Song of the Three 
Holy Children and The ffistory of ISel and the 
Dragon^ It relates how Susannah, the wife of Joa- 
cim, and daughter of Hilkiah, celebrated alike 
for her beauty and her virtue, was falsely accused 
of adultery by two of the elders, whose own un- 
chaste proposals she had spumed ; and how, being 
condemned to death on their evidence, she was 
saved by the wise young Daniel, who made the 
elders confound each other in separate exafnination, 
and doomed them to the same fate they had de- 
signed for her. In most MSS. this story precedes 
the first chapter of the Book of Daniel, and so we 
find it in the old Latin and Arabic versions ; but 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate, the Complutensian 
Polyglot, and the Hexaplar Syriac place it at the 
end of the present book, and reckon it as the 13th 
chapter. There are two Greek versions varying 
considerably — that of the LXX. and that of Theodo- 
tion. There is no satisfacto^ evidence that it ever 
had a Hebrew or Aramaic original at all. Africanus 
had a controversy with Oricen on the authenticity 
of Susannah and Bel and the Dragon^ and pointed 


out that their original could only have been a Greek 
one, as the example of paronomasia in the words of 
Daniel depended on the Greek. Porphyry based his 
attack on Daniel partly on the Greek origin of Sus- 
annah. Jerome is careful to distinguish it from the 
rest of Daniel, as not possessing the authority of 
Scripture. At the same time the story is used by 
Hippolytus, Origen, Tertullian, Ambrose, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Chrysostom. The object of the 
story may have been to correct the procedure of the 
Sanhedrim, by insisting on the proper use of 
evidence and the examination of witnesses. 

See Clmrton’s edition of the Apocrypha, (1884), and 
i Wace’s Commentary on the Apocrypha (1888). 

SUSO9 Henry ( 1295-1366), German mystic, was 
a monk at Constance, and died at Ulm. He was a 
follower of Eckhart ( q. v. ). 

Sn^ended Animation, the temporary cessa- 
tion 01 the outward signs and of some of the func- 
tions of life, is treated under various heads in this 
work. In men it may be due to Asphyxia, Dro^vn- 
ing, Strangulation, &c. See also Catalepsy, 
Coma, Insanity, Sleep, Death, and for prema- 
ture burial. Burial. For plienomena of this kind 
in the lower animals, see Life, Desiccation, 
Hibernation, Latent Life, Rotatoria, &c. 

Suspension Bridge. See Bridge. 

Susquehanna, an American river, the North 
Branch (350 miles) of which has its origin in 
Schuyler Lake, in central New York, and thei 
West Branch (250 miles) in the Alleghany Moun-% 
tains. These two unite at Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, and the river thence flows south to 
Harrisburg, and then south-eastward into Maryland, 
and so to the north end of Chesapeake Bay. 
Length, 150 miles; chief tributary, the Juniata. 
It is a shallow, rapid, mountain river, with varied 
and romantic scenery, and is of use mainly for 
floating timber. On its banks Coleridge and 
Southey proposed to found their ‘ pantisocracy.’ 

Sussex, a maritime county in the south of Eng- 
land, washed on the south-east and south for 91 miles 
by the English Channel, and elsewhere bounded by 
Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent. It has an extreme 
lengtn from east to west of 76 miles, an extreme 
width of 27, and an area of 1464 sq. m., or 
936,911 acres. From the Hampshire border, near 
Petersfield, to Beachy Head (q.v., 575 feet) the 
county is traversed by the chalky South Downs, 
whose highest point is Ditchling Eteacon (858 feet), 
and whose northern escarpment is steep, but leads 
down to the fertile and richly wooued Weald. 
Beyond this again, in the north-east, is the Forest 
Ridge ( 804 feet ). A very productive tract, 2 to 7 
miles broad, extends westward from Brighton along 
the coast to the Hampshire boundary ; in the south - 
eastare rich marsh lands, aflbrdiug excellent paisture. 
The chief streams, all uninmortant, are the Arun, 
Adur, Ouse, and Rother. Rather more than two- 
thirds of the entire area is in cultivation ; and 
177 sq. m. (second only to Yorkshire) are occupied 
by woods— in the Weald, St Leonards and Ash- 
down Forests, &c. The Downs (q.v.) are clothed 
with a short, fine, and delicate turf ; and here and 
elsewhere more than half a million of the well- 
known Southdown sheep are grazed, the live-stock 
also including some 25,600 horses and 113,000 
cattle. Sussex was once the chief seat of the iron 
trade, when wood was used for smelting, and its 
last furnace was not blown out till 1809 ; to-day 
the manufactures are not important. The county, 
which contains six ‘ rapes,* 68 hundreds, and 317 
parishes, has since 1885 returned six members to 
parliament. Brighton and Hastings are parlia- 
mentary and Arundel, Chichester, Eastbournoi 
Lewes, and Rye municipal boroughs ; whilst New* 
haven. Worthing, Seaford, Littlehampton, and 
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Bognor also deserve mention. Pop. ( 1801) 169.471 ; 
(1841) 300,076; (.1881) 490,606; (1901) 606,062. 
Sussex contains the landin^place of G^ar ( 55 B.c. ) 
either at Pevensey or nearBtol ; of iSlla (477 a.d.) 
at Keynor, near Chichester, from whose subjects, 
the South Saxons, the county derived its name ; 
and of William the Conqueror (1066) at Pevensey, 
as well os the battlefields of Hastings and Lewes. 
The antiquities include a British camp at Cissbury, 
Roman remains at Pevensey and Bognor, a dozen 
medimval castles (Arundel, Bodiam, Hui*stmon> 
ceaux, Hastings, Brain ber, &c. ), and nine or ten 
religious houses (Lewes, Battle, 4&c.). Cobden, 
Collins, Fletcher, Otway, Sackville, Selden, and 
Shelley have been among the eminent natives; 
and Sussex also has memories of Chilli^worth, 
Lyell, Archdeacon Hare, John Sterling, Cardinal 
Manning, and Titus Oates. 

See works by T. W. Horsfield (2vola. Lewes, 1835), 
M. A. Lower ( 3 vols. 1865-70 ), O. W. D. Parish ( Domes- 
day Book in relation to Sussex^ 1886), and G. F. Oham> 
bers (3d ed. 1891). 

Sustentation Fund. See Free Church. 

Sutherlandy a maritime county in the extreme 
north of Scotland, is bounded W. and N. by the 
Atlantic, E. by Caithness, SE. by the North Sea, 
and S. by the* Dornoch Firth and by Ross and 
Cromarty. Measuring 63 by 59 miles, it has an 
area of 2126 sq. in., or 1,360,459 acres, of which 
47,633 are water and 12,812 foreshore. The 
^ Atlantic coasts, deeply indented by sea-lochs, are 
bold and rock-bound, in Cape Wrath {<i.v.) attain- 
ing 523 feet ; the south-eastern sealxiard is com- 
paratively flat. On tlic Caithness boundary rise 
the Hill of Ord ( 1324 feet) and Cnoc an Eireannaich 
(1698); but the mountains of Sutherland are all 
in the west — Benniore Assynt (3273), Coniveall 
(32^), Bendibriek (3154), Ben Hope (.3040), Foi- 
naven (2980), Caiilsp (2779), and Sail veil or the 
Sugar-loaf (2399). The Oykell, tracing the Ross- 
shire boundary, aii<l falling into the Doimoch Firth, 
is the longest stream (35 miles) ; and of over 300 
lochs and tarns the largest are Lochs Shin 
(16 X li miles) and Assynt (q.v., Of x f )• The 
geology is of great interest- -Arc! i.Tan gneiss 
predominating in the west, then Silurian, ana then J 
Old Red Sandstone. Coal has been mined at Brora 
off and on since 1573 ; and a lind of gold at Kil- 
donan in 1868 for a time caused a rush of ‘ diggers.’ 
The total percentage of <?ultivated area is only 2*9, 
in spite ot costly reclamations carried on by the 
3d Duke of Sutherland ( 1828-92 ), the largest pro- 
prietor so costly indeed that during 1853-82 the 
expenditure on his estates exceeded the income 
derived from them hy nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling. The live-stock includes over 10,000 
cattle and 200,000 sheep ; and the deer-forests, 
grouse-moors, and fishings (especiall.y good for 
trout ) attract many sportsmen. I3ie climate varies 
much, and also the rainfall, which increases w^est- 
ward from 32 to 60 inches. Sutherland returns one 
member to parliament; its county town is Dor- 
noch (q.v.). Pop. (1801) 23,117; (1851) 25,793; 
(1881) 23,370; (1891) 21,896; (1901) 21,440, The 
Northmen, who to the 12th century often descended 
on Suthorliiud and pillaged it, called it the ‘South- 
ern land,’ as lying to the south of the Orkney and 
Shetland islands. An earldom of Sutherland was 
held from about 1228 by the Freskiu family, but 
passed by \narriage in 1514 to the Gordons, whose 
line also ended in an heiress in 1766. She married 
in 1785 George ^Granville Leveson-Gower, second 
Marquess of Sutherland, wdio in 1833 was created 
Duke of Sutherland. To him was due the credit 
or discredit of the so-called ‘ Sutherland clearances ’ 
(1819-20), which the small temants, living 
wretchedly lu the interior, were compelled to 
remove to the coast or to the valleys near the sea. 


See Sir Robert Gordon’s HUtory of the Earldom of 
Sutherland (1813). Bishop Fooocke’s Tour in J760 in 
Sutherland and Caiihneea (1888), 0. W.. G. St John’s 
Tour in Sutherl^mdihire (2 vols. 1849 ; new ed. 1884), 
A. Young’s Anglen^e Guide to Sutheidand (1880), A. 
^axikenne^a History of the Highland Cleardncee (1888), 
and J. R Edwards-Moss’s Season in Sutherland (1888). 

Sutherland Falls* See New Zealak 0 » 
Vol. VII. p. 487. 

SutleL or Satlaj (anc. Hyphasis or Hesi* 
drus), the eastmost of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, rises in the sacred lakes of ManasarowaV' 
and Rakas-tal in Tibet, at a height of 15,200 
feet, and near the sources of the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra. It flow’s at first north-west, but 
turns westw’^ard to cut its way through the 
Himalaya Mountains, in the course of which 
passage it drops to about 3000 feet. After enter- 
ing British territory it pursues a general south- 
I western direction, receives the Li or river of Spiti, 
passes round the Siw'alik Hills, picks up the waters 
! of the Beas and tJie Jheluin-Chenab, and after 
flowing 900 miles in all joins tlie Indus at Mithan- 
kot, south of Multan. Not far from Julluiider it 
is crossed by a magnificent iron bridge, 52M feet 
long, carrying the Sin<l, Punjab, and Delhi Rail- 
way, and near Bhawalpur, just before its conflu- 
ence wdth the Jhel urn- Chen ab, is spanned by the 
bridge of the Indus Valley Railway. 

Sutler* See Camp Followers. 

SAtra^ ill Sanskrit Literature, the technical 
name of aphoristic rules, and of works consisting 
of such rules. In such aphorisms the ground- 
Avorks of the ritual, grammatical, metrical, and 
philosophical literature of India are written. See 
Sanskrit, Vkua, Pitaka. 

Suttee (an English spelling of the Sanskrit 
sati, ‘a virtuous Avifo'), a usage long prevalent in 
India, in accordance with wdiich on the death of 
her husband the faithful widow burned herself on 
the funeral pyre along with her Iiusband’s body, ! 
or, if lie died at a distance, Avas burned on a pyre ; 
of her o>vn. The piacUce Avas in use in India as 
early as the times of tlio Macedonian Gr^ks, and 
Avas base<l by Hindus on various of their sacred 
books and laws (the Brahma Purina, tlie Vyiisa, ; 
&c.). But tlie researches of European eeholars ^ 
have made it absolutely certain that no counten- 
ance to this barbarous rile can be derived from the 
oldest and most sacred scriptures. The few pas- 
sages professedly cit^d from the Vedas have been 
proved to be misquoted, garbletl, or wholly false ; 
and the law’s of Manu are silent on the subject. 
Nevertheless self -immolation, though not enforced 
on an unAvilling victim, and not practised cnceept 
in certain castes and families of old descent, was 
almost made incumbent on well-boni widows by 
force of public opinion, unless they were Arilling 
to risk txieir own happiness here and hereafter. 
The rite was no doubt entirely alien to pure 
Brahmanism, and w’as derived from a belief common 
to many savage races at all times of the w’orld’a" 
history, that it w’as well to send wives, slaves, 
horses,'* favourite Aveapons, &:c. along with a great 
man into the other Avorld, by burying them with 
him, burning or slaying them at his tomb. In 1828 
there were 575 widows burned in Bengal Presidency, 
310 within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta eom^ 

Of these 109 Avere above sixty years of 229 
from forty to sixty, 208 from tAventy to forty; and 
32 under twenty ( Max-Mllller, Biograpkkai jSsoane^ 
1884), When Liord William Bentinok resolved to 
put an end to this hideous sacrifice he Avas met 
by fierce opposition both from natives and Euro*' 
pews, though backed by some ofOoial and yublie 
opinion. And on the 4th December 1829 he carried 
the regulation in council which made all who 
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encouraged suttee guilty of culpable homicide. 
The enactment soon told on the custom.^ The 
prohibition of suttee is a feature of treaties be- 
tween the imperial government and the native 
states ; and though occasional cases of suttee occur 
in native territory, and rarely within the Biitish 
area (on the deatli of Sir Jung Bahadur, prime- 
minister of Nepal, in 1877 several of his wives 
immolated themselves), suttee may be said to be 
practically extinct^ 

SuttOUf a town and urban distiict in Surrey, 
11 miles from London. Pop. (1901) 17,224. 

Sutton Coldfield* a municipal borough of 
Warwickshire, 8 miles NE. of Birmingham by rail, 
with an old Early English church, extended in 
Henry VIII. reign, and a new aisle built in 1880. 
Henry VIII. granted a charter in 1529, and the 
manor was entirely transferred to the corporation ; 
a new charter was granted in 1885. Agriculture is 
the chief occupation of the neiglibourlioo<l ; the 
boix>ugh is rapidly becoming a residential suburb of 
Birmingham. Pop. ( 1901 ) 14,264. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield^ a town of Nottingham- 
shire, 3 miles SW. of Manslield. It has a fine 
church ( 1390 ; restored 1868), hosiery manufactures, 
and neighbouring coal-pits and lime-works. Pop. 

( 1881 ) 8523 ; (1901 ) 14,862. 

Slltton-on-Sea« a seaside resort on the coast 
of Lincolnshire, much frequented by the people of 
the big towns of Nottingham, York, Lancaster, 
and Leicester, is 28 miles NE. of Boston bv rail. 
It has a fine stretch of broad, firm sand, and close 
by a submerged forest may be seen at low tide. 

Suture ( Lat. suturay ‘ a seam ’ ) is a term em- 
ployed both in Anatomy and Surgeiy. In anatomy 
it IS used to designate the modes of connection 
between the various bones of the cranium and face. 
A suture is said to be serrated when it is formed 
by the union of two edges of bone with projections 
^d indentations (like the edge of a saw) fitting 
into one another. The coronal, sagittal, and lamb- 
doidal sutures (see Skull) are of this kin<l. A 
suture is termed squamous when it is formed by 
the overlapping of the be veiled ( or scalo-like ) edges 
of two contiguous bones. 

In surjgery the word suture is employed to desig- 
nate various modes of sewing up wounds, so as to 
maintain the opposed surfaces in contact. The 
materials most commonly used are silk, silver wire, 
horsehair, and specially prepared catgut. As it 
may fall to the lot of any person, on an emergency, 
to have to sew up a wound, the following general 
rules, applicable to all forms of suture, should be 
attended to. In passing the needle, the edges of 
the wound should oe held in contact with the fore- 
finger and thumb of the left hand ; and the needle 





should penetrate the surface at about an angle of 
60® (rath er more thim half a right angle), and 
should, at least, pass through the whole thickness 
of the skin at each stitch. The distance from 
the edge of the wound at which each stitch should 


enter and leave the skin must vary with the depth 
of the wound ; but tliere should never be less than 
the eighth of an inch between the margin of the 
wound and the entrance or exit of the needle. 
Sutures should not include vessels, nerves, muscles, 
or tendons. The line of the thread should cross 
that of the wound at right angles. For incised 
wounds on the surface of the body, when the 
edges can only be tmnsfixed from the cutaneous 
surface, or when the opposite margins can both be 
traversed by one plunge, a curved needle (such 
as a common packing-needle) is most convenient, 
whereas a strong straight needle is more convenient 
for the completely free 
margins of extensive 
wounds, such as are 
left after amputation. 

Fig. 1 represents vari- 
ous forms of needles 
used by surgeons ; iig. 

2 shows the twisted 
suture, as used in the 
operation for hare- lip, 
in which the wound Fig. 2. 

is transfixed by pins, 

around which, beginning with the uppermost, a 
thread is twisted, in the form of the figure 8. 

Suvalky a Polish town, coital of 

a Russian government, 48 miles NVV. of Grodno. 
Pop. 19,367. For the area and population of the 
government, see Russia. 

SuvdrolT, or SuwARRow, Alexander VAsnjE- 
VITCH, a Russian general, was bom at Moscow on 
24th November 1729, his father, of Swedish descent, 
being a geileral and senator. Small of stature and 
sickly in appearance, Alexander was a devoted 
student, ana wliilst still a boy acquired an excellent 
knowledge of languages ; but his heart was fired 
with the passion of military glory, Ca*sar and 
Charles Xil. of Sweden being the heroes of his 
imagination. He entered the army as a private 
when seventeen, but advanced rapidly in rank 
after the Seven Years’ War, in which he greatly 
distinguished himself at Kiinersdorf (1759) and 
Reichenbach (1761), and after the Polish war of 
1768-71, in which his impetuous bravery, and the 
boldness and celerity of his attack, brought him 
prominently forward. From this time to the end 
of his life he was almost constantly in the field. 
In 1773 he passed from Poland to the south of 
Russia to war against the Turks ; in 1774 he put 
an end to the insurrection of Pugatchelf ; and in 
1780 he crusheil the revolt of the Kuban Tartars 
and other Caucasian tribe.s. He covered himself 
with glory in the Second Turkish War, defeating 
the armies of the sultan at Fokshani (1789) and 
at the river Rymnik, and storming the strong 
fortress of Ismail. In the Polish war of 1794 
Suvdroff captured Praga, and so compelled the 
surrender or Warsaw. On the accession of the 
Emperor Paul he was for a time sent into retire- 
ment; but shortly afterwards Paul recalled him 
and ordered him (1799) to Italy to assist the 
Austrians in opposing the FrencL As usual he 
won battles, defeating Moreau on the Adda, Mac- 
donald at the Trebbia, and Joubert atNovL Then 
he was directed to cross the Alps and unite his 
forces with Korsakoff for the purpose of sweeping 
the French out of Switzerland Aites a terrible 
march, with fearful sufferings and heavy losses, 
he found, on descending towards the canton of- 
Schwyz, that Massena had defeated Korsakoff, 
and being himself too weak to attack he barely 
mani^ed to escape over the mountains into Austiia* 
On his return to Russia he was overtaken by death 
at St Petersburg on 18th May 1800. Suvdroff was 
a little man (5 feet 4 inches), with a wrinkled 
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face and a stooping attitude ; yet he was strong and 
healthy, and inured to hardship — ^he lived like a 
common soldier, and slept by preference on a trass 
of hay. Of great intelligence, lie was a constant 
reader, even when on campaign, and a clever lin- 
giiist. The idol of his soldiers, who loved to call 
him ‘Father Snvdroff,’ he was never defeated, and 
only once in his life acted on the defensive. He 
had a superb faith in his own star, and trusted to 
the inspiration of the moment, to rapidity of move- 
ment, and to boldness and dash in making the 
onset. N otwiths tand ing the ten i ble loss of J if e that 
attende<l liis storm of Ismail {*26,000 Turks were 
killed ) and of Praga at Warsaw ( where 15,000 Poles 
were injxssjicred ), lie is stated to have been averse 
to shed blood, and to have been even humane and 
merciful. In his manners he was extravagantly 
eccentric, brusque and curt in speech, laconic in 
his despatches, and sarc^istic to all who incurred 
the contempt of the soldier and man of action. 
Byron’s description of him in Don Juan is as ui- 
accurate as the biographies wntten hy his enemies, 
the French. See Life hy Lieut. -Col. Spalding 
(Load. 1890). — The name of Suwari’ow Islands 
belongs to a part of the Manihiki (<].v.) group, 
SllWanee River rise-s in southern Georgia, in 
the Okelinokee Swaiii]), and Hows in a winding, 
generally south -south -west course through Florida 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Siizdal, a small Pus.sian town (7000), 12 miles 
N. of Vladimir, once capital of an iiiiportaut 
Itussiaii principality. See JlUssj/\, pp. 42, 43. 

Slixerailly a feudal lord. Tlie term was applied 
less to the king than to his va.ssals who had suh- 
vassals holding of them. In modern times suze- 
rainty indicates a degree of formal or real authority 
varying from the relation of the Ottouuin porte to 
the tributary states, to that of the Bntish crown to 
the Transvaal or South African Republic. 

a religious symbol used by e.arly 
races of Aryan stock from Scandinavia to IVrsia 
and India. It consists of a Greek cross, either 
enclosed in a circle the circumbncnce of which 
passes through its extremities ®, or with its anus 

bent hack- thus pjj, and was intended to represent 

the sun, being found invariably associated with tlio 
worship of Aryan sun gods { Apollo, Odin ). iSimilar 
devices occur on the mominiental remains of the 
ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, and on olqects 
exhumed from the prehistoric burial-mounds of 
the United States. Cross. 

SyeAhors^ a fortivss in Finland, sometimes 
called ‘the Gibraltar of the Nortli,’ protects the 
harbour and town of Helsiiigfois (q.v.), from which 
it is S miles distant. The pi-esent strong fortifica- 
tions, which were idanned by Count Ehronsv;ir<l in 
1849, have been already described under Helsing- 
fors. It only remains to add here that at Sveftborg 
there are an arsenal, docks, slips, and a monument 
to the ‘ father * of the fortress. Pop. 1000, exclud- 
ing the garrison. The fortifications were betraved 
into the hands of the Russians by the Swe<iish 
commandant in 1808. 

SvendborsT* See FItnex. 

Sveadseily Johan Sevebin, comi^er, bom at 
Cluistionia, 30th September 1840. He studied at 
l^ipzig, Baris, and in Italy, conducted concerts in 
his native town, and in 1883 became master of the 
Chapel Royal at Copenhagen. His works comprise 
symphonies, am overture, and quartetts, quintette, 
and concertos for strings. 

SvenlMredlou a town in the Russian province 
of Kieff, 100 miles S. of Kieff. l^p. 14,5^. 

(Oer. ScAwaien), or SoAtilA, an 
ancient duchy in tiie south-west of Oerritany, 


stretching from Franconia to Helvetia (Switzer- 
land) and from Burgundy and Lovmine to Bavaria. 
It was so named from the Germanic Suevi, who 
drove out the Celtic inhabitants of the regicn in 
the Ist century B.c. With those conquerors the 
Alemanni, who invaded that part of Europe in the 
end of the 5th century, became amalgamated ; and 
from that time there were dukes in l^abio, except 
for the period 746 -919. During the reigns of tm 
Hohenstaufen emperors, who were natives of 
Swabia and almost invariably conferred the dueftl 
dignity on some relative of their own house, this 
duchy was the most rich, most civilised, and most 
powerful country of Gemiany, and the ducal court 
was the centre of art, literature, and learning* After 
the extinction of the imperial Swabian (Hohen* 
staufen ) line the dignity of duke of Swabia remained 
ill abeyance ; the feudatories of the duchy asserted on 
immediate dependence u]>on the empire, and waged 
frequent wars one upon another. Of these minor 
states the most important and most powerful were 
the countships of Wurtemberg and Badeu. The 
towns and cities, very iminy of which enjoyed the 
freedom of the empire, preserved a strong feeling 
for independence and a no less strong feeling 
o]»]>osition to the feudal lords. In 1331 twenty-tw'^o 
towns ( Ulm, Reiitlingen, Augsburg, Heilbronn, 

I «&e.) united for pur[>oses of mutual defence. Thirty 
years later many of the minor feudal lort^ 
formed a league to oppose the towns, and bloody 
feuds arose bet^vecn the parties. The league of 
the feiulal i^arty w’as broken up by the Count of 
M'urtembeig, the ally of the Swabian league (of 
tj»w^iis), in the last years of the 14th centuiT* 
j Nf^verthcless feuds and violent dissensiona still 
! raged rampant, and even continued to do so after . 

the emperor summoned all the parties concerned 
j lo a conference at Ksslingeri (1487), where the 
SwabiiuLLeague w'as formed (1488) for the main- 
tenance of peace throughout the old Swabian 
ducliy. This unhapny region suffered terribly 
during the Peasant War (q.v.) of 1525, . in the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), and during the w^am 
of the French Revolution. Fbxnn the time of the 
Reformation the rulers of Wurtcml>erg contended 
with the (lornian emperoi's for preponderance of 
power in what since the beginning of the 16th 
century was calletl the Cinde of Swabia (one of 
tile ten into which the empiie was divided). The 
former proved the stronger in the lonj^ run, and in 
1806 found tKl the modem kingdom of YVurtemberg, 
which embraces the greater pai t of the old duchy. 

3'hc SuHihian School^^ in German litemture, in- 
dicate a band of writers wdio were natives of 
Sw»abia (as Uhland, Schwab, Kemer, Mdrike, 
Haiiff*, and otheK>). For the Swabian Alb^ see 
WOktembehg. 

^ Swaffliailly n rnarket-towm of Norfolk, 15 miles 
SE. of Lynn. It has a cruciform Perpendicular 
church (1474) of great beauty, a corn-hall (1858), 
juid an uglv inaikct-cross (1783). Pop. (1851) 
3858; (1901) 3371. 

Swablll ( Arab. Wa^vahili^ * coast people ^1, the 
name given to the people of Zanzibar and the 
opposite coast belonging to the Bantu stock, with 
an Arab infusion, and speaking a Bantu tongue 
modified by Arabic. The Swahili are inteDigent 
and enterprising and are in demand as porters by 
travellers into Central Africa. There is a epUee* ^ 
tion of Swahili Folk-tales (1869) and a liandbook ' 
by Bishop Steere (1871 ; new ed. 1875), and a dte- 
tionary by Krapf { 1882). 

Swale^ a river in the North Ridiiig: of York- 
shire, flowing 60 mUes £S£., and near Aldborcm£^ 
uniting with the Uire to form the Ouse (q.v*). 

Swallow* a genus (Hirundo) and family (Hir- 
undinidm) of Passerine Mrda The membecs of 
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this family are distinguished by their long and 
pointed wings, long head, slender wide bill, small 
legs and feet, tarsus scutellated in front, and tail 
generally forked. They have no autumn moult, 
but acquire their new dress in February; lienee 
Seebohm thinks they are a recent import from the 
south which, like some shrikes, have changed their 
breeding time, but have not yet altered their 
moulting time. The genus Hirundo ' is cosmo- 
politan in distribution, and contains about sixty 
species. The members are gregarious, and prefer 
well-cultivated districts and the proximity of 
water. They have great powera of flight and 
perch but little, catching tiieir prey, which con- 
sists chiefly of insects, on the wing. Their usual 



Fig. 1. — a. Common Swallow {Hirundo rustica)\ 
6, House-martin (H urhica). 


note is a twitter, but some species sing sweetly. 
Their nests are built of mud, straw, and feathera, 
on ledges under eaves, on rocks, in caves, and 
in holes in earthy cliffs. Five species are found 
in Europe, and three ate migrants to the British 
Isles. The Common Swallow, or Chimney -swallow 
{Hirundo rnstica), is distributed in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, from Lapland to the Cape of Good 
Hope and to the Moluccas. It breeds in the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, and straggles to 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla, but does 
not reach America. It, exhibits a character com- 
mon to many other species, in the very long and 
deeply-forked tail, the two lateral feathers of which 
far exceed the others in length. The plumage is 
very beautiful, the upper parts and a band across 
the breast glossy bluish black, the forehead and 
throat chestnut, the lower parts white, and a pat-ch 
of white on the inner web of each of the tail- 
feathers except the two middle ones. The whole 
length of the bird is about B inches, of which the 
outer tail-feathers make 5 inches. The female has 
a shorter tail, less chestnut on the forehead, and 
whiter under parts. The nest, probably originally 
built in caves, is made of mud or clay, formed into 
little pellets and stuck together, along with straw 
^ and bents, and lined witli feathers. It is open and 
cup-shaped, and is generally placed in a situation 
where it is sheltered from wind and rain, as a few 
feet down an unused chimney, under the roof of an 
open shed, or in any unoccupied building to which 
access can be obtained. From four to six eggs are 
laid, blotched and speckled with shades of gray 
and brown. Two broods are produced in a year. 
Large flocks collect together in autumn tefore 


they depart for the south. Some birds, probably 
belated individuals, have been found in a torpid 
state in winter. A popular delusion, shared in 
by Johnson, credited swallows with hibernating 
regularly under water. The Window-swallow, or 
House-martin (H. urhica^ or CheUdon urhica), is 
another very common British species, glossy bluish 
black above, white below and on the rump ; 
the feet covered with short, downy white feathers. 
Its length is a little over 5 inches ; the sexes are , 
alike in plumage. The nest is built of mud or 
clay, like that of the chimney -swallow, ^ but is 
hemispherical, with the entrance on the side, and 
is attached to a rock, or, very frequently, to the 
wall of a house, under the eaves or in the upper 
angle of a window. Two or even three broods are 
produced in a season, and the old birds return 
year after year to nest in the same spot. House- 
martins congregate in great numbers, as ^ the 
chimney-swallows do, before their autumn migra- 
tion, and disappear all at once. The only other 
common British species of swallow is the Sand- 
martin (H, riparia), smaller than the two pre- 
ceding and arriving before them. It has the toes 
naked, the tail moderately forked, the jdumage 
brown on the upper parts and across the breast, 
the under parts white. It makes its nest in santly 
river-banks, the sides of sand-pits, and other siicli 
situations (even the turf-covered roofs of x>oasants’ 
houses in Norway), excavating a gallery of 18 
inches or 2 feet, sometimes 3 or even 5 feet t 
in length, and more or less tortuous, in the 





Fig. 2. — Sand-martin (Hirundo riparia). 


slightly dilated extremity of which some soft 
material is placed for the reception of the eggs. 
This wonderful excavation is acconix>)ished entirely 
by the bill of the bird. The floor sloj)es a little 
upwards from the entrance, so that the lodgment 
of rain is prevented. The sand-martin, on accoun t of 
the nature of its haunts, is somewhat more local than 
the other British swallows ; but it is distributed 
over most parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, and South Amenca to the Amazon valley. 
The Purple Swallow, or Purple Martin (H or Progne 
•purpurea), is a North American species, which 
IS said to have visited the British islands. The 
general colour, both of the upper and under parts, 
IS shining purplish blue ; the wings and tail black. 
It abounds in North America, and is a universal 
favourite in the northern parts, being hailed as 
the harbinger of spring, and frequenting even the 
streets of towns. It is a very general practice to 
place boxes near^ houses for the martins to make 
their nests in, which are very inartificial, consisting 
merely of diied grass, leaves, moss, feathers, ana 
the like. Boxes nailed to trees are also readily 
occupied by the Kufous-bellied Swallow ( //. erythro- 
gaster), another North American species. But 
this species, which very nearly resembles the 
chimney-swallow of Britain, makes a nest of mud 
and fine hay, in the form of the half of an inverted 
cone, with an extension at the top, for one of the 
parent birds to sit in occasionally. The Republican 
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Swallow; or Cliff-swallow ( Petrochelidan lunifrona)^ 
of North America, makes a nest of mud, in form 
somewhat like a Florence flask, which it attaches 
to a rock or to the wall of a house. Hundreds 
sometimes build their nests in close proximity. 
The Fairy- martin {H. ariel)^ a small Australian 
species, aiso builds a flask-shaped nest with the 
mouth below, attaching it to a rock, or to the wall 
of a house ; and numerous nests are often built 
close together. Another Australian species ( Ptero- 
chelidon nigricans) lays its eggs in a hollow tree or 
rock without any nesting material. Some of the 
swallows of tropical countries are much smaller 
than any of the European species. See Swift. 

Swallowing* See Digestion, Choking. 

8 wallow- wort* See Asclepias. 

Swammerdam* Jan, entomologist and ana- 
tomist, born at Amsterdam, 12th February 1637, 
showed almost from his boyhood the greatest zeal 
in the study of natural history. Choosing medi* 
cine for his profession, he was trained at Leyden, 
and settled down to practise in Amsterdam. But 
he gave far more time and attention to investigat- 
ing the life-history and anatomical structures of 
insects than to his calling, became straitened for 
means, and finally was carried away by the religious 
mysticism of Antoinette Hourignon {q.v\). lie 
died at Amsterdam on 17th Fchniary 1080. If is 
chief services in the advancement of science were 
^ the aj)})li(^ation of a method of studying the circu- 
^ latory system by injections of hot wax, demonstra- 
tions in the anatomy of bees and other insects, and 
investigations iiito the nudamoi phoses of insects, 
the results of which allbrdcd siut5 grouriil work for 
subsequent classification. Jfis most important 
books were General Trcatifie on BlootHrss Animal- 
eah'ii\\i\ Dutch, l^trechi, 1000) and lUhlia Xalurer 
f (ed. Boerhaave, 1737 38), giving the results of his 
rt‘searclies in insect anatomy. j 

Swan (Cggni(s)y a genus of birds constituting a 
very distinct section of the Duck (q.v. ) fatinly 
Anatidie. They have a bill about as long as the 
head, of e<pial breadth tliruughout, high«?r than 
wide at the base, with a soft cere, the nostrils 
placed about the middle; the neck longer than the 
body, arched, and with twenty-tliree vertchne ; the 
legs short and placed far back ; the front toes full^^ 
webbed, the hind toe without membrane ; the keel 
of the breast- bone very large; the intestines very 
long, and Avith very long cjcca. They feed chiefly 
on vegetable substances, as the seeds and roots of 
aquatic plants, but also on fish spawn, of Avbudi 
they ift*e great destroyers. They are the largest of 
the Anatidm. They have a liissliig note like geese, 
Avhicli they emit when olTonded, and they deal 
tremendous blows with their Avings in attack or 
defence. The Common SAvan, Slute Swan, m' 
Tame SAvan (C, olor) is about 5 feet in entire 
length, and AAeighs about 30 lb. It is knoAvn to 
live for at least fifty yoai*s. The male is larger 
than the female. The lulults of both sexes are 
pure white, A\dth a reddish bill ; the young (c^'gnets) 
have a dark bluish-gray plumage and lead-coloured 
bill. The bill is surmounted by a black knob at 
the base of the upper mandible, and has a black 
nail at its tip. In its Avild state this species is 
found in the eastern parts of Europe and in Asia 
as far as Mongolia and the north-AA^est of India, 
breeding in Denmark, tlie south of Sweden, in 
central and southern Kussia, and in Turkestan ; in 
a half-domesticated state it has long been a common 
ornament of^ ponds, lakes, and rivers in all parts of 
Europe. It is said to have been brought to England 
from Aprils by Bichard I. It is pomaps the most 
b^utiful of vA^ater-birds, Avhen seen swimming, with 
wings partially elevated, as if to catch the Avincl, 
and finely-curving neck. The ancients called the 


swan the Bird of Apollo or of Orpheus, and ascribed 
to it remarkable musical powers, which it was 
supposed to exercise particularly when its death 
approached. The note of the male bird at breed- 
ing time is loud and trumpet-like ; the tame bird’s 
note is little more than a hiss. The nest of the 
SAvan is a large mass of reeds and rushes, near the 
edge of the Avater, an islet being generally pre- 
ferred. The female begins as a rule to lay m ner 
second year from three to five eggs ; when older she 
lays ten to tAvelve eggs, of a dull greenish- white 
colour. These birds are said to pair for life. The 
female sAvan sometimes swims about with the un- 
fledged young on her back ; and the young con- 
tinue with their parents till the next spnng. The 
swan is noAv seldom used in Britain as an article of 
food, blit in former times it was served up at every 
great feast, and old books are very particular in 
directions Iioav to roast it and to prepare proper 
gravy. The Polish SAvan ( C, immutdbilis or Yar- 
rell) is generally believed noAV to be a mere variety 
of the common SAvan. The Whistling Swan, Elk 
Sw^an, or Wliooper {C.\ferus or musicus) abounds 



Fig. 1,- Wiki S'w-au, or Whoopor 


in the northern pn.rts of Knixipe and Asia, but to 
Britain it i.'^ iioav merely a cold-season migrant from 
more nortlieru regions, although about a centuiy 
agf* it used to breed iu the Oi'kneys. The size xs 
about ocjual to that of the common sAvan, and the 
colour is .similar, but the bill is more slender, is 
destitute of a knob, and is depre^ssed and black at 
the ti]» and yolloAv at the base. This bird is 
fj'equeijLly brought to tlie L<mdon market. The 
names Avlioojier and Avhistling sAvan are derived 
from the voice. Like all swans of tlie iiorthern 
hemisphere, except the common SAvan, this one has 
a large cavity in the interior of the breast- bone in 
Avliich the windpipe coils liofoi'e passing to the 
lungs. Bewick’s Swan {O. hetvicki), another native 
of iiorth(?rii Europe, is more rare in Britain,, but 
large floclcs arc sometimes seen. It is about one- 
third smaller tlian the whistling sAvan, The Ameii- 
can SAvan {C, americanns), closely resembling 
Bewick'S SAvan but larger, is sometimes found in 
Britain. It breeds in tlie northern parts of North 
America, but its Avinter migiations e.xtend only to 
North Carolina. The Trumpeter Swan {C. Owe- 
cinntor) is another American species, breeding 
chiefly AAdthin the Arctic Circle, but of which large 
flocks may be seen in winter as far south as Texas, 
It is ratlier smaller than the common swan. The 
ancients spoke of a black swan proverbially as a 
thing of which the existence was not to be supposed, 
but Australia produces a Black Swan (C. alrtUus\ 
discovered toAA’ards the end of the 18th centuiy, 
rather smaller than the common swan, the plumage 
deep black, except the primaries of the wings. ! 
which are white. The neck is long, thin, ana | 
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gracefully curved. The eye is red. The bill is 
vivid carmine, with a white cross band. It h^ 
been entirely acclimatiseil in the northern hemi- 
aphere. The black-necked Swan {G. iiigncollis), 
perhaps the handsomest bird of the genus, is a 



Fig, 2. — Black Swan ( Ci^nus atratus). 


South American species, ranging from Cliili to 
the Falkland Islaiufs. The Buck-billed Swan {O, 
anatoides), the smallest of all the species, common 
about the Strait of Magellan, has the head and 
neck dark brown, and the rest of the plumage of 
the purest white. It is curious tliat the black 
colour appears In all the sx>ecics of the southern 
hemisphere, and in them alone, except ' in the 
roach to it made in the cygnets of the north, 
wans, according to the law of England, are 
birds-royal. When they are found in a pai*tially 
wild state, on the sea and navigable rivers, they 
are presumed to belong to the crown. The royal 
birds generally have a ‘ nick ’ or mark on them, and 
the king’s swanherd once was an important person. 
But any person may have tame sw<aiis in his grounds, 
and then he has a property in them. Whoever steals 
or destroys swans’ eggs forfeits 5s. for every egg, 
and whoever steals a marked swan of the crown, 
or a tame swan, commits felony. The most famous 
swannery is that of Abbotsbuvy in Dorsetshire, 8 
miles NW. of Weymouth, though the number of 
its swans has diminished from 7000 to 1000, 

Swaiit Annie S. (Mks Burnett Smith), 
daugliter of a farmer at Gorebridge near Edinburgh, 
has been a prolitic writer of tales and magazine 
stories, and edits 'The Woma?i at Home. Among 
her books' may be mentioned Ujis and Downs 
(1878), Aldersydey Carlowrie^ Gates of Eden ^ Mait- 
land of Laaristony A Lost Ideal, A Divided Honse, 
Elizabeth Glen, The Curse ^Cowden, The Nder-do- 
Weel, Not Yet, A Son of Erin, Stoi'my Voyager 
(1899), An American }Foma?i (1900), Burden 
Bearers (1900). 

Swai^ Joseph Wilson, F.R.S., best known 
as the inventor of an incandescent electric lamp, 
was born in Sunderland, 31st October 1828. The 
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dry-plate process, the Woodbury type process (with 
Mr WoodDuiy), and other photbgre^ic methods 
owe much to his inventive genius. He also devised 
a miner’s electric safety-lamp. He was president 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 1898-9. 

Swanaffey a pleasant little watering-place of 
Dorsetshire, in the ‘ Isle ’ of Purbeck, nestliim in 
the southern curve of a lovely bay, 9J miles SE of 
Wareham, but 11 by rail (1886). In Swanage 
Bay, in 877, King Alfred Avon England’s first naval 
victory— a defeat of the Danes. Pop. (1901) 3384. 
See Purbeck, and Braye’s Swanage (1890). 
Swaaee River. See Suwanee. 

Swanetia. See Caucasus. 

Swan River. See Western Australia. 

Swansea (Welsh Abertawe), a seaport of 
Glamorganshire, South Wales, on the hanks and 
at the mouth of the river Tawe, 45 miles WNW. of 
Cardiff and 216 W. of London. A municipal, par- 
liamentary, and also (since 1888) county borough, 
it owes its rapid progress after 1850 to the manu- 
facture of tin-plate here and in the neighbourhood, 
and to its harbour and docks (of over sixty acres). 
Owing to the abuiulancc of fuel from the coal-pits 
in the district, there is a large manufacture of iron, 
zinc, lead, copper, tin, &c. The tin-plate prepared 
in and near Swansea is estimated at about tw'o- 
tliirds of the total x>roduce of Great Britain. Much 
co}>per is made, mostly from foreign ore. In 1900 
the total numher of steam and sailing sliif)s clearedC 
from the i>ort was 5004, vvitli a tonnage of 2,05.*!, 116. \ 
In 1890 the total ex]>orts were valued at £4, 953, 035, 
and in 1900 at £5,951,000. In the bust years of the 
century the tmde had again recovered after a period 
of serious depression caused hy the reduction—^ 
chiefly owing to the McKinley tariff in the United 
States— in the exports of iron manufactures (includ- 
ing tin-plate), cotton manufactures, and copper. I 
The other principal exports are coals and fuel and 
chemical manufactures. In 1900 the total impoi ts 
were valued at £4,682,400, including corn, copper 
ore, iron ore, petroleum, sugar, potatoes, onion.s 
(26,790 bushels), and Avood. Pop. •'of municipal 
borough (1851) 31,461; (1881) 65,597; (1901) 

94,514. Since 1885 the towm returns two mem- 
bers to parliament, besides one for the district 
division of Swansea (Aberavon, Kenfig, Loughor, 
and Neath). Since 1890 Swansea has had a 
bishop suffragan under St Davids. The charter 
dates from the days of John and Heniy III. The 
castle, of which a tower still remains, was founded 
in 1099 by the Earl of WavAvick, hut in the reign of 
Edward IV. i)assed by marriage from the Herberts 
to the Somenset family, and is still the property of 
the Dukes of Beaufort. The ‘Roj^al Institute of 
South Wales contains a library, art gallery, and 
museum with an Egyptian collection. SAvansea 
has also a Free Libraiy and Institute of Science 
and Art. The grammar-school dates from 1682. 

See works by L. W. Dillwyn (1848), G. G. Francis 
(1849-67), P. Rogers (1878), L. C. Martin (1879), and 
F. Grant ( 1881 ), and the articles Oopfeb and Tin. 
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